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THE   BRITISH   CULTIVATOR, 

AND  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


JANUARY— 1844. 


INTRODUCTION.  ^  short-lived  but  mischievous  notoriety — 

.  nothing  to  gain  by  your  loss — you  may, 

Most  men  are  apt  to  indulge  m  that  spe-  therefore,  place  implicit  confidence  in  him 
eies  of  literary  luxury  which  provides  for  ^^^  j„  ^jj  ^^  guggests-you  may  receive 
them  the  essence,  asitwere.ofbooksorthe  ^.^  assertions,  as  to  the  results  of  experi- 
cream  of  a  subject,  leaving  the  drudgery  ^^^^g^  ^„j  ^^^  ,alue  of  implements  or 
of  wading  through  foliorf  of  dry  and  un-  manures,  without  doubt,  and  act  upon  them 
interesting  arguments,    or   ad  captandum      ..v  g^fgtv  " 

sophisms,  to  those  book-worms,  who  are  ^his  sort  of  mentor  we  claim  our  pro- 
never  satisfied  until  they  have  gone  page  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  considered,  and  though 
by  page  through  a  new  work,  and  hunted  ^^^^.^g  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  incompetency  to  the 
an  author  to  his  last  flourish;  or  those  task ;  yet,  such  is  the  necessity  at  the  pre- 
booksellers'  hacks,  y  clept  reviewers,  whose  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  landmark,  for  the  Agri- 
duty  It  IS  to  pronounce  for  their  employers  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
(and  for  the  pubho  too)  judgment  upon  ^^^^^  through  which  the  Agricultural 
every  sheet  of  paper  spoilt  by  printers  ink.  ^^iter  may  make  his  works  better  known 
This  being  the  case  with  men  generally,  t]^an  they  can  possibly  be  by  mere  advertise- 
why  should  it  not  be  so  with  Farmers  par-  mgnt,  that  we  have  determined  upon  bring- 
ticnlarly  ?  Why  should  they,  whose  time  ing  out  the  present  work.  Should  our  effort 
is  80  much  occupied  with  out  of  doors'  em-  to  prove  useful  be  crowned  with  success, 
ployment,  be  debarred  the  advantages,  so  ^g  shall,  in  after  life,  mark  with  a  red  letter 
abundantly  provided  for  the  rest  of  man-  the  day  when  we  established  The  British ' 
kind?  No  reason  has  presented  itself  to  us  Cultivator.  We  may,  in  addressing  our 
why  this  should  be  ;— indeed  the  reason  brethren  of  the  plough,  conclude  our  short 
seems  to  lie  on  the  other  side,  for  we  think  it  introduction  by  observing,  that  each  num- 
but  just,  that  they  should  have  every  appli-  ber  will  contain  one  or  more  papers  on 
ance  afforded  them,  and  every  path  made  practical  Agriculture,  from  the  pens  of  wri- 
straight;— that  they  should  be  guarded  ters  known  and  appreciated,  besides  notices 
against  practices,  however  plausible,  or  of  the  various  new  books  and  implements 
books,  however  ably  written,  which  may  as  they  come  out,  and  a  copious  review  of 
tend  only  to  lead  them  astray— that,  in  the  prospects  of  the  British  farmer ;  for  in 
short,  a  mentor  should  be  constantly  at  these  days  of  restless  change,  it  is  fit  that 
hand  to  warn  them  to  their  advan-  ^jg  social  position  should  be  as  carefully 
tage,  in  something  like  the  following  attended  to  as  his  mental  advancement, 
strain  :— "  Don't  mind  such  and  such  a  We  shall  therefore,  though  eschewing  party 
book,  it  is  merely  written  to  puff  a  certain  politics,  watch  closely  all  legislative  me»- 
manure,  or  implement,  or  breed  of  stock;  gures  by  which  he  may  be  affected;  and 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  do  mind  and  read  mark  with  a  hearty  condemnation  any  ijro- 
attentively  such  another  book,  for  it  is  jected  law  \9h\c\v  m\\/\\x  w«  «v^\v\«vv^  \a£^^ 
indited  by  one  who  has  no  earthlj  motive  to  his  diaadvaBlage,  ivo  Ta«XV.«t  ix^m  ni>RaX. 
or  leading  you  astray-nothing  to  puff  into   party  it  emanates. 


IRISH  AGRICULTURE.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  occupiers 
[t  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  gratification  o^*^^  small  farms,  into  which  the  largest 
ve  witness  the  rapid  advances  Agricul-  estates  in  Ireland  are  commonly  divided, 
ural  improvement  makes  in  the  sister  come  forward  upon  these  occasions  with 
dngdom.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  we  ^^^^  results  of  their  improvements  in  cuU 
lo  not  receive  the  most  flattering  assu-  tivation ;  shewing  very  clearly  that  such 
■ances  that  Ireland  is  not  yet  lost— that  her  improvements  are  carried  out  in  the  hest 
iplendid  soils  are  becoming  daily  more  and  methods,  and  that  the  results  of  them  are 
nore  appreciated,  and  her  internal  re-  carefully  noted.  In  this  respect  the  small 
lources  considerably  increased— that  the  occupiers  in  the  improving  districts  of 
00  much  defained  landlords  of  Ireland  are  Ireland  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
)ecoming  awake  to  the  true  interests  of  same  class  of  Farmers  in  England,  gene- 
heir  tenants— and  that  all  are  not  spend-  f ally  speaking.  We  regret  being  forced 
hrift  absentees  or  grinding  mercenary  "^*o  this  admission,  but  that  it  is  true  the 
niddle-men.  following  statement,  taken  from  the  re- 
We  have  often  occasion  to  notice  the  P^^*  o^  Ballinasloe  Union  Agricultural 
>roceedings  of  the  various  Agricultural  So-  Society,  will  shew  : 
jieties  of   Ireland— that  these  bodies  are  ^^^^  y^*^  ^e  have  702  turnip-growers,  32  of 

•alculated   to    do   ffreat   ffood  farmerq  arp  ^^^S^^  wurtzel,  275  of  rape,  454  of  vetches, 

.aicuiatea  to   ao   great  gooa  tarmers  are  and  296  of  clover  and  grass,  exhibiting  an  in- 

low  pretty  generally  aware ;  but  they  must  crease  over  last  year  of  227  turnip-growers,  17 

)e  supported  liberally,  and  above  all  things,  of  mangel  wurtzel,  131  of  rape,  159  of  vetches, 

he  supporters  of  them  should  be  punctual  ^^^  ^^^  9^0^^'  *"^,  ^^^« '  ^°^  the  extra  breadth 

^,                    ^    r^i.   •         1        •  ^-            1  of  jrround,  under  these  crops,  is  fully  proper- 

n  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions,  else  tioned  to  the  extra  number  who  have  sown  them. 

he   Committees    of   management    cannot  We  have  an  increase  of  34  acres  of  turnips,  3 

>ossibly  effect  all  the  good  which  may  be  acres  of  mangel  wurtzel,  156  acres  of  rape,  11 

lone,  nor  can  the  successful  competitors  acres  of  vetches,  and  146  acres  of  clover  and 

,       '             «    ,               ^          ...  grass,  giving  a  total  increase  of  green  crops, 

hemselves  feel  sure  of  receiving  the  re-  over  last  year,   of  35 1   acres :  and  the  total 

vards  they  may  be  jtistly  entitled  to.     All  breadth  of  ground  under  the  different  green 

his  in  bad  times  is  bad  enough,  any  money  crops,  this  year,  is  as  follows— viz. :  under  tur- 

)ayments  when  money  is  scarce  are   with  «ips,  46  acres ;  under  mangel  wurtzel,  5  acres ; 

,.1;     ,             J       1.         1.              1        •  under  rape,  306  acres ;  under  vetches,  58  acres ; 

litfaculty   made,    but   those    subscriptions  and  under  clover  and  grass,  363  acres,  giving  a 

ihould  be  looked  upon  as   debts  of  honor  total  breadth  of  ground  under  green  crops,  of 

ind  in  that  light  held  sacred.  880  acres,  adequate  to  support,  throughout  the 

!?»««,  ♦!,«  «««*««,«!„♦:««     r*u  year,  I  dare  say,  fully  20UO  head  of  black  cattle. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  arrange-  ^^  furrow- draining  there  are  executed,  since 

nents  of  these  societies,   it    is    with    in-  November  last,  17,484  Irish  perches,  calculated 

Teased  pleasure  we  turn   to  those   made  to  put  a  drain  in  every  perch  over  an  extent  of 

)y   individual   land-owners  for   the   pro-  ^^^  ^"^^  *cres. 

notion    of  Agricultural  science   amongst  To  prove  that  the  above  has  reference  to 

heir  tenants  ; —following  the  example  of  small  farms  we  may  observe  that  58  acres 

England  in  this  respect  many  Irish  land-  of  vetches  for  454  growers,  and  46  acres  of 

ords  have  arranged  competitions  amongst  turnips  amongst  702  growers,  would  give 

heir  tenants  for  prizes  which  they  them-  but  a  very  small    quantity  to  each — too 

elves   provide,  and   which   are   in    most  small  by  much  for  farms  of  any  extent  bc- 

lases  enhanced   in  value  by    being  per-  yond  the  very  smallest, 

onally  presented  to  the  winners  by  the  Ireland    is    emulous    of   distinction   iu 

lands  of  the  really  noble  men,   (whatever  Agriculture — Scotland  has  nothing  to  boast 

;heir  adventitious  rank),  who  supply  them,  of  either  in  soil  or  climate ;  yet  the  superio- 


rity  of  Scotch  farming  to  that  of  Ireland  attention  amongst  agriculturists  of  all 
(aye,  and  of  great  part  of  England  too)   classes.      That  certain   peers,   of  large 
is  most  manifest ;  the  cause  must  be  sought  property,    should   identify    themselves 
for  in  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Scotch  with  the  Anti-Com-Law  movement  we 
people,  which  fits  them  in  an  extraordinary  can  well  understand  when  that  property 
degree  for  the  patient  toil  and  long-looked  which  mainly  ministers  to  their  state, 
for  returns  of  Agriculture.    An  Irishman   shall  be  found  to  extend  itself  into  the 
would  sow  carelessly  in  the  hope  that  he  very  heart  of  London,   or  of  the  large 
might  reap  in  a  single  day — his  sanguine  manufacturing  towns.     My  Lord  may 
temperament  and  quick  perception  fits  him  have   ten   thousand    good    reasons    for 
for  any  employment  where  the  main  depen-  wishing  prosperity  to  the  farmer,  but  he 
dance  is  upon  personal  address,    or  the  may  at  the  same  time  have  twenty  thou- 
chances  of  commercial  speculations— whilst  sand  equally  cogent  for  desiring  to  see 
a  Scotchman,  on  the  other  hand,  sows  most  the  manufacturers  prosper.     That  such 
carefully  and  waits  patiently  until  he  shall   men  should  uphold  the  free-trade  move- 
reap,  and  is  better  satisfied  with  the  pros-  ment  of  the  Manchester  cotton  spinners 
pect  of  a  sure  return,  though  at  a  distant   <ioes  not  surprise  us  ;  but,   that  Lord 
day,  than  the  risk  attendant  upon  a  specu-   Spencer,  who  has  truly,  we  believe,  no 
lation,  however  plausible.    How  far  educa-  resource  but  in  his  broad  acres,   should 
tion  and  early  habits  will  tend  to  assimilate  ^^ve   imbibed  the  poison   of  Newhall 
the  national  characteristics  of  the  two,  time   Buildings,  does  indeed  astonish  us.  Oh  ! 
will  shew-hitherto  Scotland  has  had  ad-   ^?^'  ^^V  ^o^e  of  his  Lordship's  apolo- 
vantages  in  these  respects  which  Ireland   ^/^s,  his  Lordship  thinks   that  mstead 
has  been  deprived  of;  now,   however,   a   «/ bringing  our  prices  rfoii;w  to  the  con- 
better  day  is  dawning  upon  her,-with  her   ^^?,f  ^^^^  ^^""^^  ^  ^^P^^^  °^  ^^^  com-laws 
board     of    education,-her    Agricultural   ^^  brmg  the   continental  pnces  w/>  to 
schools,  and,  above  all,  her  Scotch  Agri-   ^^'^  British  standard.     Such  we  know 

1^   .  .        ^4.      J         *u  *        '^       are  really  his  Lordship  s  expressed  opi- 

cuitunsts  scattered  over  the  country,  either      .         ,  •'^     ,.^.  ^.     ^.^       .,,    ,*^ 

,1        ,  ,,        -J    r  *!,         -4.'  V.         nions,  but  a  little  examination  will  show 

through  the   aid  of  the  societies  we  have    ,         '         «     «         ,    .  „  ,    , 

u  r       n  J  J  X  V     *!.    Ti,      T.       r  how  very  far  from  beinff  well  grounded 

before  alluded  to,  or  by  the  liberality  of  ^,  "^      t    ..  ri.* 

•   J-  -J     11     ji    J    /^      1-       1-     11 1  tiiey  are.     Let  any  man  cast  his  eye 

individual  landlords,(to  whom  be  all  honor         "^  .,  r  t?  j-      *•        iT* 

-    ^,  ^  .1.  1    .1.  .       over  the  map  of  Europe,  directing  his 

m  the  name  of  the  people  they  are  assist-   ^^^^^^^^^   J  ^^^        J  com-producing 

mg)  It  IS  impossible  to  prognosticate  her   eountries  of  the  North,  and  he  will  then 
ultimate  success  m  the  course  upon  which   ^^  ^^^^  -^^  y^^^  ^^^^^^^  p^j^^^^ 

she  has  but  just  started ;  like  the  tortoise  and  Northern  Germany  can  at  once  from 
in  the  fable,  though  late  m  making  an  ^Y,eiv  vast  territorial  extent  Qverwhelm 
effort,  she  may  yet  wm-she  has  abundance  the  British  Isles  in  any  competition 
of  labour,  but  little  dearer  than  upon  the  f^^^  ^^ie  soil.  As  to  the  increasing 
continent,  and  a  soil  and  climate  fit  for  any  capability  of  those  countries  to  compete 
crop  suitable  to  the  temperate  zone— she  is,  ^ith  us  acre  for  acre,  from  the  map,  let 
therefore,  with  the  improvement  she  is  ^s  carry  our  enquirer  to  the  agricultural 
making,  well  entered  for  the  free-trade  tour  of  Professor  Johnston,  published  in 
stake,  should  such  race  be  started.  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  ^gricul- 

— ♦ —  tural  Society  :  he  will  there  find  how 

The    speech   of    Earl   Spencer,    at  rapidly  the  improvements  of  agriculture 
Northampton,   has   created,  as   it   was  are  progressing  itv.  sotJ\^  o^  ^Jc^a  ^i.wisAxsft.'e. 
very   sure  to  do,   no  small  share  of  named — ^lOYf  ftie  eVie^^ive.^^  ^i  ^^^  «sjA. 
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labour  will  tend  to  facilitate  the  objects  have  us  at  their  mercy  and  the  game  in 
of  the  landowners  of  those  countries,  their  own  hands,  will  make  the  most  of 
and  how  little  stimulous  is  necessary  to  it,  and  wring  from  the  British  public 
induce  them  to  extend  their  cultivation  prices  for  their  wheat,  as  they  now  do 
until  they  shall  have  a  production  so  for  flax,  higher  than  it  can  be  grown  for 
large,  and  which  will  be  poured  upon  at  home.  That  either  Lord  Spencer  or 
us  under  a  free-trade  system,  at  prices  the  Anti-corn-law  League  are  under  a 
so  low  as  to  leave  our  labourers  and  weak  delusion,  or  designedly  propagate 
farmers  no  chance  of  safety  but  in  flight,  a  wicked  falsehood,  no  man  can  doubt, 
and  other  lands  will  derive  the  benefit  seeing  that  the  conclusions  of  both  can- 
of  that  patient  endurance  and  toil — that  not  possibly  be  correct,  differing  so 
skill  and  capital  which  ought  not  to  be  widely  as  they  do  from  each  other.  A 
driven  from  our  own  shores.  Were  the  free-trade  in  corn,  says  Lord  Spencer, 
circumstances  under  which  we  find  our-  will  bring  the  prices  of  foreign  grain  up 
selves  geographically  placed  materially  to  our  level  instead  of  dragging  down 
altered — was  the  extent  of  country,  from  our  prices  to  those  of  foreign  growers, 
which  our  supplies  of  foreign  grain  will  A  free-trade  in  com,  says  the  Anti-corn- 
be  drawn,  considerably  circumscribed,  law  League,  will  give  us  cheap  bread 
whilst  our  own  territory  was  as  much  and  a  large  loaf  instead  of  a  small 
extended,  the  result  anticipated  by  Lord  one.  Both  these  results  cannot  pos- 
Spencer  might  possibly  arise  ;  but  where  sibly  happen  ;  which  then  is  the  true 
is  the  commercial  axiom  which  pre-  one,  and  which  of  the  propounders  of 
dicates  that  an  almost  unlimited  supply  them  are  honest  in  their  convictions  ? 
shall  raise  up  prices — or  in  what  school  Whilst  upon  this  subject,  let  us 
is  it  taught  that  the  prices  of  small  pro-  now  remind  the  British  farmers  that 
ducers  or  small  holders,  of  any  article,  the  corn-law  question  is  not  one  of 
shall,  in  any  degree,  regulate  those  of  mere  party  politics,^-it  is  not  whe- 
large  competitors  in  the  articles  so  pro-  ther  a  fixed  duty,  as  advocated  by 
duced  or  held.  Do  the  Ashworths,  and  the  whigs,  is  to  be  the  future  law,  or 
Greggs,  and  Cobdens,  and  the  hundred  whether  the  sliding  scale  of  the  tories  is 
manufacturers  of  their  class,  raise  the  to  be  maintained  ;  it  is  a  broad  question 
prices  of  the  thousand  other  manufac-  of  international  law,  affecting  alike  whig 
turers  of  less  note,  but  who  bring  col-  and  tory ,  churchman  and  dissenter, 
lectively  a  greater  amount  of  goods  to  whose  living  is  dependent  upon  the  soil. 
tie  market  ?  or  do  the  thousand  bring  It  is  absurd  then  to  call  the  discussion 
down  the  prices  of  the  hundred  ?  or  of  this  very  important  question  politics  ; 
will,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  wheat  and  yet  such  is  the  cry  whenever  the 
growers  of  Britain,  producing  a  propor-  subject  is  broached  at  the  anniversary 
tion  of  100  to  1 000 -r caw  they  raise  the  meetings  of  agricultural  societies.  The 
continental  prices  to  our  level  ?  That  farmers  are  attacked  as  a  body,  and 
the  price  of  foreign  com  will  eventually  measures  sought,  which,  in  the  opinion 
rise  under  a  free-trade  system  we  have  of  the  most  intelligent  of  their  class, 
no  doubt,  but  some  time  will  elapse  will  bring  ruin  irretrievably  amongst 
first,  when  it  will  be  with  wheat  as  it  them ;  and  yet,  when  these  measures 
has  already  been  with  flax.  The  present  are  proposed  to  be  discussed,  some  men 
race  of  British  farmers  having  been  ruin-  who,  like  Lord  Spencer,  are  fatuous 
ed  and  ceasing  to  grow  wheat,  the  Polish  enough  to  believe  that  "  the  effect  of  a 
Counts  and  German  Barons,  finding  they  firee-trade  in  corn  must  be  to  raise  the 


continental  price  to  our  level,  not  to  re-     THE  CULTURE  OF  WASTE  LANDS 

duce  ours  to  theirs,"  immediately  pro-  IN  SURREY. 

nounce  the  discussion  political  and  an  ,_        ,    _         .  „     ux 

'   p  •  *.^*.i_         1        I*  ax.  'a.  {From  the  Farmers    Herala,) 

mmngement  of  the  rules  of  the  society.  ^  ' 

Why,  any  disquisition  upon  the  means  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
of  l^tte4t^econdition\f  the  labour,  the  &ct  of  a  .ucce»rful  culUv.Uon  of  heaU. 
ing  classes  or  of  the  farmers  themselves  lands  lately  broken  up  and  put  into  a  state  of 
may  he  considered  political  hy  the  same  productiveness  near  the  Famborough  Station. 
niie,  and  denounced  as  such,  and  would  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  a 
really  and  in  truth  he  politics  to  the  fair  prospective  return  from  a  judicious  outlay 
same  extent.  The  question  is  not  al-  on  the  ocean  of  sand  which  exists  from  Chert- 
together  one  of  mere  rent :  a  few  shil-  8ey  to  Famham,  from  Egham  to  Hartford- 
lings  more  or  less,  per  acre,  of  rent  will  bridge,  and  from  Old  Windsor  to  near  Guild- 
be  miserahly  short  of  the  difference  ford.  That  such  an  extent  of  nearly  unpro- 
a  few  shillings,  in  the  price  of  a  bushel  ductiveness  (as  to  human  food)  should  exist 
of  wheat,  will  make.  If  it  could  be  in  within  20  or  30  miles  of  London,  is  much  to 
any  degree  looked  upon  as  a  question  be  wondered  at,  particularly  as  there  has  existed 
of  rent,  then  indeed  it  might  be  safely  fo,  the  past  forty  years,  a  navigable  canal  run- 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  who,  ning  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  now  a  rail- 
seeing  it  to  be  so,  would  probably  take  ^ay,  available  for  the  transport  of  permanent 
some  steps  to  stem  the  current  of  miser-  mmeral  dressings,  such  as  clay  and  lime ;  and 
able  sophisms  with  which  the  League  t^ere  are  prompt  fertilizers  to  be  had  at  every 
inundates  the  country ;  but  as  it  is  a  ^^^f  ^^  ^j^tion  of  rail  or  canal.  It  would 
question  not  more  vital  to  the  interests  ^pp^^  ^^^  person,  ^f  capital  are  more  dis- 
of  landlord  than  it  is  to  those  of  the  posed  to  venture  their  sums  in  foreign  specula- 
tenant  farmer,  nor  more  dangerous  to  ^^^,^  ^^^^^^  than  those  at  home;  hence  we 
the  farmer  than  it  is  to  the  farm  la-  ^ave  well  supported  Australian  Agricultural 
W,  or  mdeed,in  that  extended  sense  ^^^.^^  ^^^  those  for  working  the  mines  in 
inwbch  we  are  bound  to  consider  it,viz.  ^^^^^  ^^^  p^^^    j^  ^^^^  hut  three  or 

imot  a  general  f  ree  tradey  more  daxiser^  -         ^.  .,,     i,....    «„„:*«i  ^^  /v.,^  . 

o««  *    *!?   ^         1  i_  Ji       '^  '    J.  ^1  four  active  men  with  a  little  capital  to  form  a 

ous  to  the  farm  labourer  than  it  is  to  the  _  ,  ^  ,        ♦i,«„„o«^  «^  f^«  ♦!.«- 

^^.  ,  ^  ^      •  .  Company,  and  take  a  thousand  or  ten  tnom- 

anasan  who   cannot   compete  in   pnce        ,  ..  , .       m       i.-    *  j  i    j       -i 

'Lu  i^'  IV  j.i:    r^     L*       ^  sand  acres  of  this  easily  cultivated  land,  avail- 

with  his  co-labourer  on  the  Continent ;  ;      ,        ,         ^  i.       .    . vc       •    •  i       r 

and  this  too,  not  because  of  the  price  of  ^"8  ^^^™^^^^^«  °^  the  scientific  principles  of 

bread  alone,  but  because  of  the  position  ^"^^^^  ^°^  '^  much  better  understood,  than 

in  which  Britain  is  placed,  in  reference  '^'y  ^^'^  \^^^  years  ago;  indeed  it  isnow 

to  its  pubUc  burthens  ;  it  is  to  be  ex-  ^«"  ^^^'^  ^^^!  particularly  fartilizers  are  re- 

pected  that  not  only  Agriculturists,  but  ^"^'^^  ^^'  ^^^^"  ^ .'        7^"".  ''^''  w 

aU  the  industrial  classes,  wiU  try  every  «°  *^^*^* ''  '^^  *°*^y"*  °^  '^^^'  ^^  crops,  that 

means  to  avert  the  evil  which  threatens  '^ ''  ^"^^'^  ^^**  '^  ^^^  ^°°*^  reqmied,  particu- 

them.    It  is  fit  that  this  one  fact  should  ^*'^y  ^°^  *^®  *''^^^'  ^^®  «'^''*  ^®  ^^^^'  °^  ^ 

be  ever  before   us,    viz..    That  whilst  ^^^^*  agreeable  to  the  mmeral  nature  of  the 

our  heavy  debt  hangs  over  «*«,  and  with  ^°^- 

our  expensive  executive^  we  cannot  be^  Instances  could  be  cited  of  a  crop  of  pota- 
come  a  cheap  country,  and  be  honest,  toes,  on  the  sand  so  judiciously  managed  as  to 
We  must,  to  be  rid  of  our  liabilities,  and  pay  a  profit  in  one  year,  suflficient  to  purchase 
to  enable  us  to  compete  with  our  cheaper  the  freehold,  fence  and  trench  the  land :  the 
neighbours,  *^  repudiate/'— God  forbid,  same  could  be  done  a^^am. 
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Of  the  extent  of  land  traced  above,  in  the  By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Author,  we 

North- West  of  Surrey,    and    extending  into  re-print  the  following  from  the  second 

Hanu  and  Berks,  it  .ay  be  computed  that  rS^^^lVsIdet^^^rRC*^  ^'''' 
one  part  in  five  only  of  surface  is  m  culture, 

,                         «.    .                              «              1^                 11  PRIZE   ESSAY. 

the  waste  offering  many  valleys,  that  would  ^^  EARLY  SPRING  FEED 

be  productive  land  in  a  very  few  years  if  scien-  by  mr.  m.  milburn. 

tifically  managed.      A  spot  could  be  named  The  increased  quantity  of  stock  which  the 

where  a  parish  have  availed  themselves  of  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  keep  by  the  i-ntrodiic- 

law  to  enclose   50  acres  of  land  around  their  tJon  and   successful  cultivation   of  green 

poor-house,  and  this  has  been  so  well  managed  crops,  requires  his  best  attention  to  furnish 

as  to  form  water  meadows,  and  now  let  for  the  them  with  a  constant  supply  of  green  food, 

benefit  of  the  parish  at  £2  per  acre.    The  especially  such  portion  of  his  stock  as  are 

law  does  not  allow  more  to  be  enclosed,  or  not  intended  for  fattening.    The  use  of  the 

more  would  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  un-  artificial  grasses  on  arable  land  in  summer, 

employed  labour  of  the  parish  beneficially  ap-  and  of  turnips  in  the  winter,   has  been 

plied  during  the  winter  and  leisure  months.  brought  as  near  perfection  as  may  be ;  but 

Of  the  lands  that  have  been  inclosed,  isolated  it  is  quite   certain  that  the  wants  of  the 

spots  could  be    ointed  out  where  luxuriance  sheep  and  cattle,  from  the  time  when  the 

reigns,    in  the  midst   of  desolate    waste — an  turnips  are  consumed  to  that  when  the 

oasis  in  the  desert :  yet  there  are  large  plots  in-  grasses  become  available,  are  not  equally 

closed  and  awarded  to  previously  large  land-  well  provided  for.     In  order,  as  far  as  pos- 

holders,    who  have  fenced  and  banked,    and  sible,  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  recourse 

often  planted  fir  trees,  giving  no  return  in  has  been  had  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips 

yearly  labour  to  the  unemployed  ;  and  thou-  which  long  retain  their  nutritious  qualities, 

sands  of  acres,  remain  as  before  the  inclosure —  and  the  swede  has  been  truly  invaluable  for 

a  heath,  altered  only  by  the  same  being  made  a  this  purpose.     But  while  these  roots  have 

private  instead  of  a  public  waste.    The  poor  furnished  very  palatable  and  nutritious  food 

labourer  is   debarred    from  taking  firing,  or  for  one  portion  of  the  stock,  they  have  al- 

walking  over  the  enclosare,  even  if  it  be  the  together  failed  for  the  young — the  principal 

nearest  way  to  his  work,  or  in  the  line  of  an  object  of  the  breeder's  anxiety.    For  as  well 

ancient  pathway.    The  owners  of  great  breadths  as  having  an  abundant  flow  of  milk  from 

of  waste  land,  should  be  bound  either  to  cul-  the  dam,  every  breeder  is  desirous  of  train- 

tivate  some  portion  or  allow  others  to  do  so  at  ing  the  young  stock  to  help  themselves  as 

a  trifling  rent    When  the  feudal  lords  of  the  soon  as  there  is  food  of  a  proper  quality 

soil  owned  a  large  extent  of  country  as  hunt-  available  for  them ;  and  if  the  young  lambs 

ing  ground,  facilities  were  not  offered  for  culti-  in  particular  are  kept  from  green  food  until 

vating  it,  as  at  present ;  but  now  one  acre  is  they  are  turned  into  the  gross  clover  leys 

made  to  produce  more  human  food,  than  eight  with  their  dams,  their  is  great  danger  that 

hundred  acres  of  hunting  ground  formerly  did.  a  portion  of  them  will  be  lost.    It  is  gener- 

Why  not  bring  to  use  the  unemployed  capital  ally  desirable  to  keep  the  clover  leys  free 

of  the  country,  expend  it  at  home,  and  enrich  at  least  until  May,  and  long  before  that 

our  mother  land,  making  the  improvements  time,  the  young  stock  should  be  trained  to 

available  to  the  wants  of  employ  in  overpopu-  eat  a  considerable  portion  of  green  food, 

lated  districts.  With  the  view  of  supplying  this  want, 

G.  J,  L.  several  crops  have  been  cultivated  for  early 

Barossa  Cottage,  Bagshot,  fgg^  in  tl^e  spring,  with  greater  or  less  sue- 

Dec.  1,  1843.  cess,  and  under  greater  or  less  disadvantage. 
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according  to  circumstances;  but  the  fanner       The  writer  was  scarcely  satisfied  with 

who  occupies  a  poor  soil  is,  more  than  any   these  experiments,  and  imagined  he  had 

other,  under  the  necessity  of  grappling  with   met  with  foreign-gn^own  seed  too  tender  for 

the  difficulties  he  may  have  to  contend   our  country,  and  determined  to  endeavour 

with ;  for  lateness  of  vegetation  and  certain   to  procure  English  seed.     The  introducer 

destruction  of  his  crops  of  grass  are  sure  to  of  it,  J.  Foaker,  Fsq.,  very  kindly  sent  him 

be  the  consequence  if  he  break  into  them   a  small  parcel  for  a  trial ;  but  though  very 

before  they  attain  a  proper  degree  of  ma-   carefully  tried  under  the  most  advantageous 

turation,  and  yet  he  has  also  the  greatest  circumstances,  he  had  to  pronounce  it  most 

difficulties  to  surmount  in  cultivating  any   decidedly  unsuccessful. 

spring  crop.  Some  farmers  tell  us  of  the  success  of 

The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cul-  feeding  the  ewes  at  yearning  time  with  the 

tivates  rich  fertile  land  where  he  has  a  deep   young  furze  portions  of  which  they  annually 

alluvial  soil,  growing  every  crop  luxuriantly   bum,  to  have  it  of  the  requisite  growth.   As 

can  easily  free  a  pasture  early  in  the  au-   this,  however,  can  apply  only  to  sheep  of 

tunm,  and  have  it  full  of  young  grass  as   constitutions  peculiarly  strong,  it  is  scarcely 

early  as  he  may    require  it,  and  knows   worth  notice. 

nothing  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  his       The  winter  tare  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
less  favoured  neighbour.  able  esculents  for  stock  in  possession  of  the 

The  avidity  with  which  any  new  variety   cultivator,  and  affords  the  greatest  bulk  of 
ofgrass  or  plant  promising  early  growth  is   nutriment  of  any  cultivated  green  crop 
tried,  indicates  how  desirable  a  point  it  is   turnips  perhaps  excepted,  and  is  relished 
to  secure  an  early  supply  of  succulent  food.   **  ^^^  seasons  and  by  every  kind  of  stock. 
At  one  time  it  was  hoped  that  this  desider-   I'  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  depasturation 
atum  was  discovered  in  the  crimson  trefoil,   in  the  spring,  with  a  view  to  subsequent 
The  writer  of  this  paper  made  a  trial  of  it  soiling,  but  it  is,  after  all,  rather  a  summer 
at  its  first  introduction.    It  was  sown  upon   than  a  spring  crop;  and  it  is  more  than 
a  wheat  stubble,  on  land  intended  for  tur-  problematical,  that  the  injury  done  to  the 
nip8,andgotin  the  first  week  of  September,   crop  by  spring  feeding  upon  it,  is  greater 
after  one  ploughing  and  a  very  slight  dres-   than  the  amount  of  spring  food  this  ob- 
sing  of  compost.     The  greatest  part  of  it  tained.     If  it  be  worth  while  to  have  a 
went  off  by  the  frosts  during  wintei--one  supplyof  early  feed,  it  is  worth  while  clearly 
plot  was  eaten  with  the  ewes  and  lambs  in   to  provide  a  crop  specially  for  that  purpose. 
April,  but  the  produce  was  so  trifling  as  to   As  a  spring  crop,  according  to  the  writer's 
be  a  mere  mockery  to  the  animals.    The   observation  and  experience,  it  is  decidedly 
remainder  was  allowed  to  remain,  to  see   inferior  to  other  cultivated  plants, 
whether  it  would  afterwards  be  available.       The  writer  of  this  paper   has  seen  rye- 
It  was  not  broken  into  until  the  latter  end  grass  very  successfully  cultivated  as  early 
of  May;  indeed  after  the  sheep  were  shorn,   spring  feed  sown  alone.     It  requires  to  be 
and  was  so  thin  and  stunted  as  to  be  scarcely   sown  a  whole  year  before  it  is  fit  to  be  con- 
worth  the  trouble  of  cultivation.    Owing  to   sum e,  and  thus  lies  open  to  the  objection 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  land  of  interfering  with  good  husbandry,  par- 
was  broken  up,  the  turnips  on  the  trifolium   ticularly  the  hoeing  of  the  corn  crop,  with 
piece  failed ; — the  barley  which  succeeded,   which  it  is  sown  a  whole  year  before,  as 
was  overrun  with  weeds,  and  the  red  clover  well  as  preventing  the  ploughing  of  the  land 
fbm  this  too  rapid  succession  of  the  trifo-  for  the  same  period  ;   thus  encouraging  the 
&tfw,  was  miasually  bad.  growth  of  qmtch  and  "weed^,'«\iA^  \>ci^  ^^- 
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hesion  of  the  soil  which  it  produces,  and  the  ploughing.  It  should  he  rememhered,  that 
accumulation  of  roots,  &c.,  very  materially  the  slight  dressing  should  not  all  he  con- 
prevent  its  kindly  working  for  the  crop  sidered  as  given  to  the  rye ;  in  reality  it 
intended  to  follow.  hecomes  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 

The  above  remarks  are  made  on  the  sup-  more  intimately  mixed  with  it  than  by  the 
position  that  the  rye-grass  is  introduced  as  ordinary  mode  of  spreading  it  on  in  the 
a  half-crop,  for  it  must  be  quite  clear  to  autumn,  and  any  part  of  it  which  the  rye 
every  practical  farmer,  that  there  is  no  may  abstract,  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sound  practice  in  throwing  away  a  whole  sated  by  the  droppings  of  the  stock,  and 
year's  crop  for  the  sake  of  one  month's  feed  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they  evolve 
in  the  spring,  valuable  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  while  consuming  it ;  and  which  the  soil 
The  trials  above  mentioned,  which  the  more  readily  absorbs  in  the  spring  than  in 
writer  has  seen,  have  been  with  Pacey's  any  other  part  of  the  year,  evaporation 
rye-grass,  and  though  the  Italian  rye-grass  going  on  at  that  period  to  a  much  smaller 
would  furnish  a  greater  portion  of  food,  extent  than  in  any  other, 
supposing  it  tillered  as  much  as  Pacey'^,  The  seed  must  be  sown  upon  the  plough- 
which  is  not  the  case,  yet  it  is  liable  to  all  seam  broad-cast,  at  the  rate  of  2|  bushels 
the  above  objections,  and  from  the  obser-  per  acre,  and  if  of  that  year's  growth,  so 
vation  of  the  writer,  it  appears  exceedingly  much  the  better,  as  it  is  earlier,  and  more 
doubtful,  whether  it  will  bear  an  equal  certain  of  germination.  To  this,  half  a  peck 
degree  of  frost  to  Pacey's.  or  a  peck  of  rapeseed  per  acre  should  be 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer,  now  to  added  ;  for  although  the  latter  is  not  able 
state  his  experience,  and  offer  his  recom-  to  stand  a  winter  when  the  frost  sets  in 
mendation  of  a  crop  embracing  all  the  ad-  early  and  severe,  in  many  cases  it  will  get , 
vantages  of  the  preceding,  and  several  sufficiently  vigorous  to  resist  any  ordinary 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  that  of  rye,  eaten  frost,  and  will  much  improve  the  feed  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  It  is  intended  the  spring.  Should  the  rape  not  be  sown, 
to  intervene  between  the  last  crop  of  the  a  peck  of  winter-tares  per  acre  will  improve 
four-course  system,  which  is  generally  the  feed,  or  an  additional  peck  of  rye  may 
wheat,  and  to  be  eaten,  and  the  land  be  added;  as  a  fuller  bite  and  excited 
ploughed  and  worked  for  a  crop  of  turnips,  growth  in  its  early  stages  will  be  secured— 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  rota-  a  point  gained  when  wanted  to  depasture, 
tions,  and  would  well  precede  a  fallow  or  a  but  it  might  be  injurious  if  sown  for  a  crop, 
crop  of  rape.  As  it  is  generally  upon  farms  in  cultivating  rye  as  feed,  there  need  be 
where  the  four-course  system  is  pursued,  no  fears  entertained  of  its  becoming  "  win- 
that  spring  feed  is  most  wanted,  the  writer  ter  proud,"  for  as  that  only  affects  the  ears 
will  confine  his  observations  to  that  rota-  of  the  corn,  it  is  a  circumstance  of  no  im- 
^^^T^'  portance,  and  therefore  the  earlier  it  is 

So  soon  as  the  wheat  is  cut  in  the  autumn  sown,  the  better  able  it  is  to  resist  the  early 
the  plough  should  be  set  to  work.  This  frosts,  as  well  as  having  a  better  cover  and 
may  be  done  even  before  it  is  carted,  during  more  feed  when  wanted.  When  sown,  it 
the  mornings  of  harvest.  A  single  plough-  should  be  thoroughly  harrowed,  but  not 
ing  is  given,  and  a  very  slight  dressing  of  rolled — a  doitble  with  a  pair  of  fine  harrows 
any  kind  of  short  manure.  In  some  cases  is  sufficient,  and  the  surface-weeds  should 
where  the  farmer  lays  on  his  manure  in  the  be  gathered  off,  or  the  whole  raked  with  the 
autumn,  for  turnips  the  ensuing  year,  it  hand  which  will  more  efficiently  cover  the 
mJ^ht  be  better  to  lay  it  on  before  the   seed.    An  advantage  is  gained  to  the  soil 
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by  this  ploughing  which  cannot  he  ohtained  Rye  has  the  decided  advantage  of  heing 
when  the  land  is  sown  with  the  vetches,  capahle  of  resisting  any  conceivable  degree 
The  annual  weeds  on  the  old  surface  are  of  frost,  and  when  even  the  hardy  wheat  is 
prevented  from  running  to  seed,  and  a  new  carried  off  hy  an  ungenial  season,  it  will 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  frost.  escape  injury,  and  even  thrive.    At  this 

The  rye  will  he  fit  for  consuming  the  last  tiine,  (Feb.  21,  1840),  the  writer  has  a  plot 
veek  in  March,  or  the  first  in  April,  or  if  growing  for  feed  which  would  now  afford 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  middle  of  the  ™ore  eating  than  almost  any  mixture  of 
latter  month,  it  will  carry  a  greater  quantity  artificial  grasses  in  the  middle  of  April,  and 
of  stock.    After  it  is  thoroughly  eaten  up,   that  on  a  thin  light  soil  not  worth  more  to 
it  should  he  freed,  and  by  the  first  week  in  rent  than  258.  per  acre.     Some  of  the  rape 
May  will  afford  another  pasture  of  fine  has  succeeded,  even  in  this  season  of  inces- 
young  nutritious  feed;  at  least,  in  ordinary  sant  rain,  which  prevailed  not  only  in  the 
seasons.     It  is  bad  management  though  early  stages  of  its  growth,  but  ever  since  it 
sometimes  practised,  to  allow  the  rye  to  ^as  sown.    It  can  bear  so  much  and  con- 
remain  uneaten  until  the  seed-stalk  begins  ^^ant  wet,  worse  even  than  frost, 
to  shoot,  for  in  that  case  it  will  become  much       The  expense  of  this  crop  will  be  some- 
less  palatable  and  useful.    By  consuming  it  ^^ere  as  under.    Say  per  acre  .— 

young,  it  is  much  more  valuable,  and  the       gj  bushels  of  rye  at  48.  6d U    S 

succession  crop  equally  so  as  the  first,  ^  peck  of  rape 0  lOJ 

The  second  crop  being  consumed,  the  ■ 

plough  must  be  put  into  operation,  and  the  _    *» 

soQ  prepared  for  the  succeeding  crop ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  inter- 
the  advantage  ofits  cultivation,  by  no  means  feres  with  no  operation  of  husbandry,  and 
asmaU  one,  is,  that  it  interferes  with  no  prevents  no  crop,  so  that  no  rent  of  land  or 
other  crop.  Perhaps  a  short  digression  otherextrasaretobereckoned— the  plough- 
may  be  pardoned  on  the  subsequent  pre-  ings  would  be  nearly  the  same  if  the  rye 
paration  of  the  soil.  The  writer's  practice  were  not  sown.  Nothing  is  better  relished 
is  different  to  that  of  most  other  persons,  by  stock  at  the  season  when  it  is  intended 
Usually  it  is  cross-ploughed  a  fortnight  after  to  be  used;  a  guide  by  no  means  unsafe  as 
its  first  ploughing.  Time  is  thus  lost,  and  to  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  which  is  borne 
the  sUces  are  cut  into  squares  difficult  to  be  out  by  the  condition  of  the  stock  feeding 
acted  upon  by  the  harrow.     The  writer  q^  it. 

hegins  to  harrow  as  soon  as  the  newly  turned  To  recapitulate  the  advantages  of  its  cul- 
up  surface  of  the  first  ploughing  is  suffi-  tivation.  ' 

ciently  dry.  This  brings  up  the  lowest  part  I.  Provision  of  excellent  green  food  is  made 
of  the  roote  of  the  weeds  and  closes  the   at  a  season  of  the  year  when  of  all  others  it  is 

interstices  of  the  furrows,  so  that  the  re-  "'n.TTsVoduded  without  sacrificmg  any 

mains  of  vegetation  being  covered,  deprived  portion  of  the  usual  rotations  pursued  on  a  farm, 

of  air,  and  gathering  moisture,  begin  to  and  with  little  extra  labour,  nor  does  it  interfere 

decompose.     Instead  of  cross-ploughing,  it  ^'^  ^^  management  of  any  preceding  or  suc- 

itis  again  ploughed  lengthways    and  the  "'^/°»  j^^^^*,  ^^^  on  any  soil,  but  is  especially 

old  surface  again  brought  up  and  harrowed,  calculated  for  poor  loose  sand,*  when  every 

The  weeds  separate  much  more  easily  by   — ttt', — Z — 7~^ 

41  •                        J          1    . .             J  1  1           •  Note  ctdded  by  Lord  Brayhrooke. 

this  process,  and  much  time  and  labour   is  *  sowing  rye.  and  feeding  it  off  in  the  spring,  has  long 

saved:  the  same  practice  is  applied  to  has-  ^®®°  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffron  Walden, 

,  ^  „             .  ,   f,                         J     «.  *°d  ^*  ^6*7  useful  when  the  tumVp  cto^  t«il\.%\  \>\jX  SSw 

wd  laUows  Wltn  the  same  good  efiects.  does  not  answer  on  oar  poor  U%\i\«oVi&. 
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other  green  esculent  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  form  of  marble,  in  the  second  in  the  form  of 

IV.  It  will  bear  any  degree  of  frost  to  which  limestone  and  chalk,  and  in  the  third  in  im- 
our  climate  is  subject,  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  mense  beds  of^sriells.  One  of  the  properties 
to  defy  the  effects  of  the  coldest  situations  in  of  carbonate  of  lime  is,  that  it  effervesces  with 
the  country,  being  there  cultivated  instead  of  acids  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid.  If  a  soil 
wheat  for  a  corn  crop  from  necessity.  containing  carbonate  of  lime  be  suraitted  to  the 

,^    ^    .         .  .  ,  action  of  dilute  munatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 

V.  It  IS  as  inexpensive  or  more  so  than  any  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  y^^  weighed  before  and  after  the 

grass  or  leguminous  plant.  experiment,  the  quantity  lost  will  indicate  the 

VI.  It  is  readily  consumed  by  stock,  espe-  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present.  Amongst 
cially  young  animals.  many  of  the  limestones  other  substances  besides 

VII.  It  improves  rather  than  deteriorates  the  carbonate  of  lime  are  found.  Thus  the  chalk 
soil  upon  which  it  is  grown.  at  Brighton  has  been  A)und  to  contain  a  great 

^  number  of  animalcules,  and  the  consequence 

PAVAT      ArPTPTTTTTTRAT     ^JOPTFTV  of  their  presence  is  that  phosphate  of  lime  exisU 

ROYAL    ACxKiCULlUKAL.    &UU1I1.1I  in  it  also,  which  is  a  very  important  Ingredient. 

OF  ENGLAND.— Dec  6th.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  such  chalk:— 

,  .„„     .„^    «TA,r  Carbonate  of  lime 98'.57 

LECTURES   ON   LIME   AND  CLAY.         r^     ^^         4.       c  ^  •  /^  00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0*38 

Mr.  Brande  stated  that  having  been  called       Phosphate  of  lime Oil 

on  at  a  short  notice  to  deliver  two  Lectures       Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. .. .     0*14 

before  the  Society,  he  had  fixed  upon  the  sub-       Alumina  and  silica 0*80 

ject  of  Lime  and  Clay,  as  being  the  most  im-  

portant  to  Agriculturists.     Chemistry  had  now  100-00 

advanced  far  enough  to  be  of  §ervice  to   Agri-  . 

culturists,  and  this  had  been  remarkbly  the  Chalk  with  the  phosphate  might  be  a  valuable 

case  since  the  period  in  which  minute  analyses  manure  for  chalk  without  it.    In  order  to  get 

of  plants  had  proved  the  necessity  of  attending  the  lime,  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  got  rid  of. 

not  only  to  the  bulk  of  materials  of  which  the  This  is  effected  by  heat,  as  in  limekilns.    Fifty 

soil  was  composed,  but  to  the  substances  which  cwt.  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk  yields  28  cwt. 

existed  only  in  minute  quantities.     The  ingre-  of  lime,  and  22  cwt.  of  carbonic  acid  are  driven 

dients  of  tne  soil  may  be  divided,  1st,  into  those  off;  lime  consisting  of  22  parts  carbonic  acid 

which  form  the  bulk  of  the  soil,  as  sand,  clay,  and  28  lime.     Chalk  should  always  be  burned 

and  lime;  and  2dly, those  particular  substances  in  a  current  of  air,  and  the  more  moisture  this 

which  only  enter  into  the  composition  of  some  contains  the  better.     If  lime  is  exposed  Id  the 

soils,  such  as  some  of  the  salts  of  lime,  soda  atmosphere  it  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid, 

potassa,  iron,  manganese,  &c.    Lime  is  a  com-  forming  a  hydrate  of  lime  and  a  carbonate   of 

pound  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  constituting  an  lime.     Such  is  the  affinity  of  lime  for  water, 

oxide.     The  metal  is  called  Calcium,  and  is  that  it  will  dry  air  exposed  to  its  influence  in  a 

very  difficult  to  obtain,  but  resembles  in  its  confined   space.      When  water  is  poured   on 

general  properties  potassium,  the  metal  of  the  lime  it  is  rapidly  adsorbed  and  heat  is  given  out, 

alkali  potassa.     (Here  the  lecturer  performed  so  that  a  match  may  be  lighted  by  it.     This  is 

the  experiment  of  burning  potassium  on  water.)  called  slaked  lime.     When  this  lime  is  exposed 

Like  potassium,  calcium  has  a  strong  affinity  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  which  always 

for  oxygen,  and  on   throwing  it  on  water  its  exists  in  the  air,  and  parts   with  its    water, 

oxygen  is  abstracted,  and  hydrogen  in  a  state  Lime  is  soluble  in  700  times  its  weight  of  pure 

of  combustion  is  set  free.     Lime  has  the  pro-  water,  and  in  this  state  becomes  the  best  pos- 

perties  of  an  alkali,  and  acts  upon  test  paper  sible  test  of  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid.     If 

in  the  same  manner  as  potass  and  soda.      It  shaken  in  a  vessel  with  carbonic  acid,  whe- 

does  not  exist  pure  in  a   native  state,  but  is  ther  from  the  combustion  of  a  candle,  the  res- 

always  found  combined  with  some  acid.      The  piration  of  an  animal,  or  the  fermenting  vat  of 

acid  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  combined  a  brewery  the  lime-water  becomes  milky  from 

is  the  carbonic  acid,  which  consists  of  carbon  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime.      Carbonic 

and  oxygen.     (Carbon,  or  charcoal,  was  here  acid  mdy  be  proved  to  exist  thus  even  in  spring 

burnt  in  oxygen  to  prove  the  formation  of  car-  water  and  in  the  water  of  the  river  Thames, 

bonic  acid.)     Carbonate  of  lime  exists  in  the  When^ carbonic  acid  is  in  excess  in  water   it 

greatest  abundance  in   the    hills,  rocks,  and  dissolves  the  chalk  or  carboliate  of  lime,  and 

mountains  of  the  globe,  and  is  found  in   what  whilst  under  pressure  the  water  holds  it  in  solu- 

the  geologists  call  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tion,  but  the  moment  the  carbonic  acid  is  given 

tertiary  rocks.    In  the  first  it  is  found  in  the  off  tiien  the  carbonate  of  lime  falls  down,  and 
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tkis  is  the  origin  of  the  stalactites  and  stalag-  parts  of  water.     Sulphate  of  lime  has  a  great 
mitesof  many  of  ourcaTemsandsprini^s.    The  affinity  for  water.     When  the  water  is  dnven 
Dsesof  limein  agricolture  are  several :  Ist,  it  off,  it  forms  what  is  called  plaster  of  Paris.     It 
decomposes  vegetable  matter,  and  converts  it  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  Paris  basin  i 
into  what  is  called  kumva ;  2d,  it  neutralises  hence  this  name.     When  it  is  present  in  water, 
acids  which  may  collect  in  the  soil ;  dd,  it  de-  the  lime  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  oxa- 
composes  injurious  salts  of  iron,  forming  an  late   of  ammonia,   and  the  sulphuric  acid  by 
inert  oxide  of  that  metal;  4tb,  it  decomposes  means  of  baryta.   Sulphate  of  lime  under  certain 
the  various  aluminous  compounds,  setting  free  circumstances  is  decomposed,  and  some  of  the 
thwelements ;  5tb,it  decomposes  bone  manure,  oxygen  being  abstracted,  the  sulphur  unites  with 
and  ihaa  produces  ammonia,  a  very  valuable  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed, 
coostitaent  in  soils.     When  ammonia  comes  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  waters  of  the 
in  contact  with  potash  it  becomes  converted  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Africa.     Now,  it  is  found 
into  nitric  acid,  and  thus  are  probably   formed  that  many   plants  require   sulphur ;   such  as 
tbe  large  nitre  beds  of  various  parts  of  India;  Horse-radish,  Mustaid,  &c.,  and  seem  to  owe 
6(h,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  felspar  it  their  acrid  properties  to  this  principle.     The 
erolres  the  potash  and  the  silica  of  these  rocks,  sulphur  contained  in  plants,  then,  is  probably 
and  tha's  produces  the  best  possible  soil  for  the  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  in 
groirth  of  the   gramineous  plants  which  are  the   soil.     Sulphate   of  lime  is  found  in  the 
howD  to  require  so  much  silica.     One  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  formations,  and 
best  tests  for  the  presence  of  the  lime  is  the  is  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  throws  down  in  The  use  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  Agriculture  is 
lime  water  a  copious  white  precipitate,  which  very  considerable.     In  the  first  place  it  decom- 
is  oxalate  of  lime.     The  presence  of  carbonate  poses  organic  matter,  but  whilst  it  does  this  it 
of  lime  alone  may  always  be  ascertained  in  does   not  attract  moisture  from   the   soil.     In 
rocks  by  its  making  a  clear  solution  in  weak  many  plants  it  is  found  to  exist  in  very  con- 
acids,  but  if  there  is  magnesia  or  other  salts,  siderable  quantities,  especially  in  Clover,  but  it 
then  the  solution  becomes  turbid.f  It  had  been  does  not  exist  in  Wheat  and  Peas.     Plants  that 
stated  that  lime  is  beneficial  to  plants,  as  they  contain  it  will  not  grow  well  unless  it  exists  in 
excrete  from   their  roots  an  acid  which,  on  the  soil.  Some  plants  requite  chloride  of  sodium 
coming  in  contact  with  the  lime,  is  converted  or  common  salt ;  Wheat  requires  phosphate  of 
into  a  solu table  salt,  which  is  then  taken  up  lime.     Before  plants  can  appropriate  sulphate 
into  the  system  of  the  plant.   The  sulphate  and  of  lime  it  must  be  rendered  soluble.  If  it  already 
phosphate  of  lime  are  to  be  treated  of  in  the  exist  in  a  soil,  no  good  will  arise  from  adding 
next  lecture.     The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  more  of  it.     The  beneficial  effect  of  peat-ashes 
Qomber  of  judiciously-selected  and  well-per-  on  a  soli  depends  on  their  containing  a  consi- 
fonoed  experiments.  derable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.      It  also 
Jiec  7. — Mr.  Braude  commenced  his  second  exists  in  the  ashes  of  common  coal,  and  the 
lecture  by  stating  that  previous  to  referring  to  value  of  these  ashes  as  a  top-dressing  for  grasses 
tbesabject  of  clay,  he  should  say  a  few  words  may  be  thus  explained.    A  great  question  about 
on  the  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Sulphate  gypsum  has  arisen — does  it  fix  ammonia  ?   Car- 
of  lime  was  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  very  volatile  salt 
^;  46  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  were  equiva-  of  ammonia,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
lent  to  22  of  carbonic  acid,  and  these  were  com-  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  will  decompose  it, 
l>ioed  with  28  of  lime  to  form  the  sulphate  of  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  carbonate  of  lime 
^e.    Sulphuric  acid  is  composed  of  sulphur  and  a  sulphate  of  ammonia,  by  wh  ch  means  the 
ttdoxygen,  just  as  carbonic  acid  is  composed  ammonia  exists  as  a  less  volatile  salt;  but  we 
ifcarbon  and  oxygen,  and  sulphuric  acid  may  must  not  infer  from  this  that  if  we   sprinkle 
^aade  by  burning  sulphur  in  oxygen.     If  we  dunghills  or  the  bottom  of  stables  with  sulphate 
sddjime- water  to  the  sulphuric  acid  now  made  of  lime  that  it  will  fix  the  ammonia  that  is  con- 
1  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble  stantly  escaping  from  these  places. 
A  water,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.   Sul-        The  next  salt  is  the  phosphate  of  lime   '  It  is 
phte  of  lime  is  found  native  in  the  form  of  gyp-  obtained  chiefly  from  the  bones  of  animals,  but 
sun  or  common  sulphate  of  lime,  of  anhydrous  in  order  for  it  to  exist  there  it  must  have  come 
ttlemte,  &c.     It  requires  about  350  parts  of  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  vegetables 
water  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  is  very  common  in  must  have  it  from  the  soil.     The  ultimate  con- 
the  springs  and  rivers  of  this  country.     It  is  stituents  of  this  salt  are  phosphorus,  oxygen,  and 
*hno8t  always  found  in  blue  clay,  occurring  in  calcium.     The  phosphorus  uivlles  mlVv.  qx^^'ws. 
the  form  of  crystals.     These  crystals  are  com-  just  in  the  same  manner  a&  catV^oii^LTA  «v3\^>ax 
losed  of  68  parts  dry  sulphate  of  lime,  and  18  to  form  an  acid,  and  Yrhen  \>Mtne^  Vti  wk^%^^ 
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exhibits  the  same  phenomenon.     (Here  phos-  it  were,  organic  matter.    If  a  vegetable  infusioa 

phoric  acid  was  formed  by  burning  phosphorus  or  dirty  water  be  passed  through  clay,  the  alu- 

in  oxygen  gas.)     42  parts  of  lime  and  36  of  mina  arrests  the  impurities,  and  clean  water 

phosphoric  acid  constitute  78  parts  of  phosphate  passes  through.  Alumina  is  also  soluble  in  acids 

of  lime.     The  soil  gets  its  phosphate  of  lime  and  alkalies.    In  addition  to  alumina,  clay  con- 

from  artificial  manures  and  from  the  bones  of  tains  varying  quantities  of  silica.    Silica  is  seen 

animals.    Bones  consist  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  pure  in  nature  in  rock  crystal,  the  amethyst, 

part  and  an  animal  part     The  earthy  part  may  common  flint,  the  chalcedony,  &c.     Sand  also 

be  dissolved  away  from  the  animal  by  a  dilute  is  composed  of  silica.     It  is  insoluble  in  water, 

acid,  and  the  animal  part  may  be  driven  from  and  with  one  exception  in  acid.      When  silica 

the  earthly  by  fire.      The  earthy  part  is  com-  and  potassa  or  soda  are  heated  together   they 

posed  almost  entirely   of  phosphate   of  lime,  form  a  substance  known  as  glass.   These  glasses 

Even  in  fossil  bones  the  animal  matter  remdns,  may  be  of  varying  kinds,  and  some  are  of  a  nature 

as  Dr.  Buckland  proved  by  making  soap  of  some  to  be  soluble  in  water.     It  is  in  this  way  that 

Hyena*8  bones  he  had  found  fossilised.     "When  the  old  "  liquor  of  flints  "  was  made,     "When 

bones  are  exposed  to  the  air  they  gradually  lose  silica  is  thus  in  solution  it  may  be  thrown  down 

their  animal  matter.   It  had  been  found  that  the  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  in  various  forms, 

fossilised  excrements  of  animals,  which  geolo-  sometimes  as  a  jelly,  and  at  others  as  hard  as 

gists  call  coprolites,  contained  phosphate  of  lime,  flint,  according  to  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  which 

and  these  would  be  probably  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  dissolved.     It  is  by  means  of  this  soluble 

available  for  the  purposes  of  Agriculture  ;  but  power  of  the  alkalies  over  the  silica  that  plants 

the  lecturer  could  not  go  the  length  of  Professor  are  enabled  to  take  this  substance  into  their 

Liebig,  in  thinking  that  any  amount  of  these  interior,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  the  building  up 

fossilised  coprolites  that  might  be  found  in  this  of  their  whole  fabric.     Besides  silica  and  alu- 

country  would  equal  in  importance  our  beds  of  mina,  clay  contains  potassa,  soda,  limestone,  and 

coal.    Guano  is  a  substance  that  contains  phos-  other  substances.     Silica  mostly  preponderates 

phate  of  lime,  and  it  is  probably  that  ingredient  in  clays  ;  a  clay  composed  of  60  silica  and  40 

which  renders  it  so  important  as  a  manure.     It  alumina  is  called  a  strong  clay.     All  varieties 

exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  minerals,  and  is  of  marl,  loam,  &c.,  consist  of  these  ingredients, 

found  in  Devonshire  associate^  with  the  J;our-  in  varying  proportions  with  other  substances, 

maline.     It  had  also  been  found  in   Bohemia,  The  physical  properties  of  soils  are  very  mate- 

and  existed  in  considerable  quantities  in  Estre-  rially  affected  by  the  quantity  of  clay  they  con- 

madura,  in  Spain.     It  is  perhaps  a  question  as  tain.    Salts  of  soda  and  potassa  exist  in  all  clays, 

to  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  working  in  but  are  somewhat  difficult  to  detect.   A  solution 

Spain.      As  was  stated  in  the  last  lecture,  it  of  the  clay  may  not  produce  any  effect  on  test-     i 

exists  in  the  Brighton  chalk.    It  also  exists  with  papers,  but  if   the    clay  is  submitted  to  the     t 

phosphate  of  alumina  in  clay -si  ate,  and  is  pre-  action  of  galvanic  current  the  alkali  is   soon     i 

sent  in  most  slates.  Liebig  states  that  phosphate  developed.      (This  experiment  was  performed     '.i 

of  lime  is  of  more  importance  in  Wheat  crops  with  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  battery  of  the  Royal     i; 

than  any  other.     Bone  manure  is  always  found  Institution.)*   It  is  often  of  importance  to  add    ^, 

beneficial  for  Wheat     It  has  been  proposed  to    — - — : — ; — ; -1 

^AA  fl.-.i«^v.i^*:/.  ««;,!    ««   aa  it  ;»  ^.f^rY^Yvynr^Ur  n^^\^A         *  With  refcrence  to  this  mode  of  ascertammg  the     ^ 
add  sulphunc  acid,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .„  ^j^^^  ^^   ^  ^    8^^    ^ 

ou  of  vitnol,  to  bones,   before  using  tnem  as  remarks,   in  the  same  paper—"  This  mode,   though  i^ 

manure.     The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  oil  singularly  elegant,  and  furnishing  to  those  who  possess  ,, 

of  vitriol,  not  only  decomposes  the  animal  matter  command  of  voltaic  power  a  speedy  and  facile  mode  of  * 

-   ^,      ,'            T_   ..   J-      1         ^i-        -L       1-  *       r  arnvmg  at  a  result,  yet  is  it  not  SO  satisfactory,  as  regards  «l 

of  the  bones,   but  dissolves   the  phosphate  of  correctness,  as  could  be  desired.    We  all  witnessed  the  tj^ 

lime,  and  thus  enables  the  plants  to  take  it  up  reddening  efifect  of  potassa  and  lime  upon  yellow  tur-  u 

more  rapidly.     There  is  a  considerable  quantity  meric  paper;  we  also  saw  the  same  effect  produced  by  J 

^r  ^\,^«^-u^*i  ^ei:^^  :^  u„.,  .«j    r»«<.o    ««,!   fViio  subjecting  a  specimen  of  clay  to  the  voltaic  influence.  'Si 

ofphosphateoflimemhayand   Oats,  and  this  inthelatter  case  it  was  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  soda  > 

will  account  for  its  existence  in  the  excrement  or  potassa  in  the  clay— a  sort  of  experimentum  crueis.  k 

of  horses,  which  is  a   valuable  manure.       The  Certain  precautions   were,   indeed,   taken  to  prevent  ^ 

.ubstance  called  clay  is  composed  of  various   Sltl^a^t^r'^Sotora.eV'f^wSTy*^^^  ^^ 

materials,  but  all  the  vaneties  ot  tnis  sut)stance   the  soluble  saline  substances,  such  as  common  salt,  if    ^8 
contain  argil   or   alumina,   as  their  basis.     If  any  were  present,  would  remove  one  source  of  fallacy.  .  S 

potass  h  added  to  a  solution  of  common  alum,  a    SayZSlTrecefoni'm/  °.f  c°a  *o„rV«mcS?     «S 

'«.  ••^L.Tiij  I.*!.*  1         *  bitty  i/uuifttiijcu  brttcco  u>  iiinc,  as  vaiuuuaiic  ur  oiucatOf       'ij 

white  precipitate  falls  down,  which  is  alumina,  then  the  water  would  not  remove  them ;  and  though  the  ^ 

the  basis  of  clay.    It  is  the  alumina  which  gives  clay  under  examination  might  not  contain  an  atom  of  '^ 

to  clay  its  plasticity  and  those  other  properties  Potassa  or  soda,  yet  would  the  reddening  eflect  upon  the  V 

-.v.:-v.;*  •.^«««o«««      A  i..«,;«o  i»oo  »««<««;♦«  A»-  test-paper  be  produced.    I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Aeri-  \ 

which  it  possesses.    Alumina  has  an  affinity  for  culturi^  in  experimenting  upon  his  scil,  will  often  ^ 

fFtt^/^  ana  also  for  organic  matter.     It  fixes,  as   employ  an  extensive  galvanic  battery  as  a  test  for  alkali; 
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lime  to  clay,  as  by  this  means  the  alkalies  of  lay;   yet  that  outlay  is   anayoidable.     The 

the  clay  are  developed.     It  is  of  importance  to  show-yard    and    dining-rooms  at  Derby   cost 

mix  clay  and  sand  together,  as  the  sand  fur-  a  large  sum,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not 

nishes  silica,  which  being  dissolved  by  the  alka-  filled.     At  Southampton,  next  year,  I  trast 

liesoftheclay  renders  the  taking  up  of  that  body  we  shall   not  be  in   such   difficulties.      The 

more  easy  to  the  plant.   The  lecturer  apologised  amount  of  arrears  has,  I   am  glad    to  say. 

It  the  close  of  the  lecture,  on  account  of  its  im-  been    very    much    reduced    since    last    yeaV. 

perfect  character.    He  hoped  the  time  was  come  As  a  corporate  body,  we  have  now  a  legal  right 

when  the  soil  of  scientific  research,  in  connexion  to  sue  for  all  these  debts;  but  really  it  is  'da« 

vith  Agriculture,  which  had  so  long  laid  fallow,  to  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  say  that  they 

vunow  about  to  be  cultivated,  aud  would'yield  have  not  proceeded  to  harsh  measures  in  the 

nibundant  harvest     At  the  conclusion,  P.  matter  in  any  one  instance.     Still,  if  these 

Poaey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  arrears  be  not  paid  up,  we  must  take  means  to 

to  the  lecturer.     Every  day  was  demonstrating  have  them  settled.     I  have  no  doubt  that,  in 

the  importance  of  Chemistry  to   Agriculture ;  many  instances,  these  debts  to  our  funds  have 

at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  that  the  arisen  from  negligence.     However,  that  may 

Finner  was  not  led  away  by  specious  theories,  be,  I  trust  to  see  more  attention  in  future.     I 

and  led  to  expect  much  more  than  could  ever  shall  not  detain  you  longer,  but  shall  call  upon 

be  realised.     The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  se-  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Society's  Report" 

eoDding  the  motion,  stated  that,  as  one  result  The  Finance  committee  laid  before  the  Coun- 

of  a  chemical  theory  applied  to  the  practice  of  cil  the  following  statement  of  the  arrears  of 

Fuming,  he  had  tried  on  a  piece  of  land  of  his  subscription  at  the  present  time,  in  comparison 

own  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  bone-dust  as  recom-  with  their  amount  at  the  las\  December  meet- 

mended  by  Liebig,  and  the  consequence  was,  ing : — 

thithehad  obtained  a  larger  crop  of  Turnips  Total  amount  of  arrears  in  Dec.  Ift42..£3705 

ttacheaperrate  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  dq.         do.            do.      in  Dec.  1843..    1614 

He  should  publish  the  particulars  of  this  case,  

iod  would  only  state  that  he  had  thus   spent  Total  amount  of  arrears  paid  or  dis- 

onty  lis.  an  acre  for  manure,  and  had  obUmed  charged  during  the  last  12  months  .  .;^2091 

12  tons  of  Turnips ;  whereas  in  former  cases  he  m    r  n     •                 *  *   i  x     u    au 

V.J        A.  Ao                                           J 1    1    ^*  The  following  were  stated  to  be  the  exact 

had  spent  j&3.  per  acre  on  manures,  and  had  got  ,         rii,   o    •  *         wio  t  •!•  %.       ^*"^'' 

imi.  Ill  JZL^  irT.,^;«o  «o»  «««»      r».   rh^^  members  of  the  Society :— 108  Life- Governors, 

(ady  1 1 J  tons  of  Turmps  per  acre—Gar.  Chro.  ,^3  (.  ^,^^^,3^  434  ^Ve.  Members,  61 15  Mem- 

RoTAi.  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng-  bers,  13  Hon  Members:  total,  6863. 

Uis. — ^The  members  held  their  Half-yearly  — .^— ,^^^^^^^_— _^g^^ 

^lenenl   Meeting   at  the   Society's  house  in  l^p^iip^ti     i&t 

Hmwer-square  on  the  9th  ult.— the  Right  Ji%t^uHJUI»,    ^^* 


HoiL£arl   Spencer,  President,  in   the  chair,  /y^ji-^.jr         #T.i?i7n  i? 

Il»IhikeofRichmond,andanumberofother  The  Muck  Manual,  hy  F.   Falkner,   Esq., 

gnttlemen  were  present.     "  Although,"  said       and  the  Author  of  British  Husbandry, 
iord  Spencer,  after  opening  the  proceedings       London  :  J.  Murray. 

»ith  a  few  general  remarks, "  we  have  received  ^     ^,  1.1.  >»*■■«« 

daringthe  past  year  a  large  accession  of  mem-  In  the   course  of  last  year,  Mr.  Falkner 

berf,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  financial  affairs  and  the  author  of  "  British  Husbandry,'* 

OS  not  in  a  favourable  state.  It  should  be  jointly  produced  an  exceedingly  useful  little 
borne  in  mind  that  our  annual  country  meet-  ^  ^^^  ^  j  ^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
ingi,thoughnecessary,are  very  expensive  to  3  y  \,  fu"i«" 
u.  For  instance,  the  Derby  Meeting  this  ed  in  a  neat  and  cheap  form.  It  has 
jeir,  was  productive  of  a  loss  to  the  Society,  been  so  well  thought  of  by  our  brother- 
iftsr  aUowing  £1,195.  to  be  distributed  as  farmers  across  the  Atlantic  that  an  Ameri- 
lies,  of  between  £1,600.  and  £1,700.  This,  •  *  r*i.  j  •  vt  v  l 
ftrtl  be  seen.  Is  one  great  means  of  our  out-  ^^^  ^^P™*  «^ '^  ^««  appeared  m  New  York, 
. — . under  the  name  of  the  Farmers*  Manual^ 

rS^'SSSJ„^?^ri2r«  dedu/ttriTr  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  sale  of  the 

■my  eyes,  intelligent  and  watchfUl,  are  upon  their  original    edition.      Whether  this   mode  of 
■ovemenu;  and  though  they  may  be  forgiven  many         °  .^,        i      1 1     w  -x-  i.  i.     i_     • 

^rieoltoral  mistakes,  yet  an  error  committed  in  their  dealing  With  valuable  British  books   IS  ex- 
•vnpailicalar  department  will  not  so  soon  be  forgotten.        .,        ^     .  *.  -,„Q.i,f  *„  he  wp  Ipavp  to  othpra 

Thu  obMrration  comes  with  more  peculiar  force  just  at  »cuy  wnat  11  ougnt  10  oe  we  leave  10  oiners 

*e  present  time,  when  Agriculturists  are  beginning  more  immediately  interested  to  deteroam^  \ 
«•  fed  some  dorree  of  confidence  in  Chemistry  and  "  * . .    a     .  o    \ 

Chemists.  for  ourselves,  we  suppose  \l\*\iu\.«^Y'^«k^\.vi'8a 
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illustration  of  those  free-trade  principles  towards  which  the  entire  surface  of  the  yard 

>^hich  actuate  many  at  the  present  day,  should  have  a  gentle  inclination  for  discharge. 

J  r         ^         jy  The  bottom  should  be  made  of  concrete  pow- 

and  which  m  literature,  as  m  tarmmg,  go  ^^^^^  y^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  gravel,  in  the  proportion 

the  extent  of  robbing  a  man  of  that   fair  of  1  of  the  former  to  6  of  the  latter,  mixed  wet» 

and  legitimate  return  for  his  skill  and  capi-  and  deposited  immediately,  or  Macadamized 

^  ,  ,       J  •     .1  J     i.'  I,  *i,  «  «^  stone;  or,  should  ihe  yard  be  concave,  an  under- 

tal  employed  m  the  production,  whether  of  ^^^.^  ;j^;^j^  ^^  ^^^/^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^_ 

corn  or  literary  composition,    which  has  municate  with  the  tank,  which  should,  in  that 

hitherto  been  considered  his  due.  case,  be  made  outside  the  buildings. 

That  the  work  before  us  is  really  of  a       "The  waterfrom  the  surrounding  roofs  should 

«  ,       ,  ^.     1  1  •    J  1    11     i.  be  conveyed  away  by  shoots,  or  spouts  irom 

useful  and  practical  kind  we  shall  at  once  ^^^^^  the  eaves,  and  no  water  from  any  source 

prove  by  the  following  quotation  on  the  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  dung,  ex- 

**  Management  of  Manure.''      Its  theories  cept  the  rain  water  which  falls  directly  upon  it. 

(for  it  is  theoretical  as  well  as  practical)  Indeed,  independently  of  the  injury  which  the 

^  ,  n      X*      i  J  I-     ^  •  manure   will  sustain  by  being  saturated  with 

cannot  be  so  well  estimated  by  farmers  in  ^^^^^^  ^^iere  is  also  the  very  material  considera- 

general  as  by  those  who  have  dared  to  look  tion  of  keeping  the  store-cattle  which  are  kept 

chemistry  in  the  face,  and  dabble  in  its  in  the  yards  as  warm  and  as  free  from  wet  as 

formularies.      On    the  "Management  of  Pof^e     The  rfri,./i«er  from  the  horse-stables, 

*"  ;,   ^  .  ^  shaken  from  the  dung,   should,  therefore,  be 

Manure    then,  our  authors  say :—  spread  constantly  and  regularly  over  it,  as  it 

"  In  the  management  of  farm-yard  manure  two  will  add  much  to  their  comfort.     If,  however, 

primary   objects  present  themselves :   first,  to  there  be  a  drain  and  tank,  the  yard  should  not, 

prevent  waste  of  every  kind ;  and,  secondly,  to  in  our  opinion,  be  bedded  with  any  kind  of  earth, 

increase  the  quantity  of  dung  by  every  means  but  should  have  a  foundation  for  the  straw,  laid 

in  the  farmer's  power.     The  waste  is  effected  by  with  the  trimmings  of  hedges,  quickens,  the 

unnecessary  and  excessive    fermentation,    by  haulm  of  potatoes,  or  of  those  fibrous  substances 

which  the  organic  parts  are  dissipated  in  a  gase  which  are  usually  burned,  as  well  as  rootweeds, 

ous  form,  and  by  suffering  water  to  run  through  which  should  be  collected  from  the  farm,  and 

the  dung,  by  which  the  inorganic  substances,  mixed  with  a  little  quick-lime  to  insure  their 

the  salts,  are  carried  away  in  solution.    No  dung  decomposition.     In  order  to  keep  the  cattle  dry 

should  be  allowed  to  ferment  until  a  few  weeks  and  comfortable,  the  dung  from  the  stall-fed 

before  it  is  put  into  the  soil,  and  then  only  in  cattle  and  pig  sties,  and  every  kind  of  rough 

that  slight  degree  as  to  render  it  manageable,  vegetable  stuff  or  animal  refuse,  together  with 

and  to  facilitate  its  decomposition  when  in  the  all  the  sweepings,  soap-suds,  and  slops  from  the 

soil.  house,  should  be  carried  from  the  sheds  to  a 

"  As  the  farm-yard  is  the  general  depot  for  compost  formed  outside  the  yard,  and  added  in 

dung  in  the  raw  state,  care  should  be  taken  to  regular  layers  to  the  heap,  intermixed  with  the 

give  it  such  a  form  as  may  best  preserve  it,  as  dung  of  the  horse ;  for,  if  this  be  not  done,  the 

well  as  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and  on  this  there  manure  will  be  of  unequal  quality,  and  the  crop, 

is  a  little  difference  of  opinion  :  some  theorists  even  in  the  same  field,  will  often  display  gr«at 

recommending  them  to  be  made  so  concave  as  disparity. 

almost  to  amount  to  a  well  shape,  giving  as  a  «*  We  are  all  well  aware,  that  according  to  the 
reason  in  support  of  their  opinion, — "that  the  most  approved  modes  of  laying  out  farm-yards, 
virtues  of  dung  can  only  be  preserved  by  its  they  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  buildings, 
being  saturated  with  urine  or  some  other  mois-  which  should  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
ture  ;'*  while  others  assert  that  dung-yards  yard,  which  should  also  be  divided  into  com- 
shoold  be  formed  convex,  and  assign  as  their  partments  for  cattle  of  different  sorts  and  age, 
reason, — "  that  farm-yard  dung  should  he  kept  and  every  arrangement  made  in  their  construc- 
dry."  "  Practical  experience,  however,  points  tion  for  the  saving  of  labour,  and  increase  of 
out,"  as  Blaikie  says,  "  that  a  medium  between  convenience,  and  if  an  intelligent  farmer  had 
these  two  extremes  is  best"  In  this  we  con-  the  means  of  providing  his  homestead,  there 
cur ;  and  the  form  which  we  recommend  is  to  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  well  accom- 
slope  the  sides  towards  the  centre:  making  either  modated  ;  but  he  must  take  his  land  as  he  finds 
at  the  centre  or  the  lower  end,  as  may  be  found  it,  encumbered,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  ill- 
most  convenient,  a  tank  (which  may  be  made  arranged  and  ill  assorted  tenements  which  he 
at  much  less  expense  than  farmers  generally  cannot  alter,  and  respecting  which  we,  therefore, 
imagine)  to  receive  the  soakings  of  the  dung,  deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  observations. 
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"  It  is  a  common  custom  to  lay  a  quantity  of  advantage  of  enabling  the  husbandman  not  only 
loose  earth  of  some  kind  over  the  yard,  as  a  to  employ  those  manures  at  his  own  discretion, 
foundation  for  the  bedding  of  the  cattle  when  for  the  use  of  particular  crops  at  various  seasons, 
they  are  taken  for  the  winter,  for  the  purpose  but  also  to  either  retard  or  accelerate  their  fer- 
of  absorbing  their  urine,  and  thus  creating,  or  mentation,  by  an  intermixture  with  each  other 
at  least  retaining,  a  valuable  portion  of  manure,  at  the  season  or  purpose  for  which  they  are 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost ;  and  this  we  wanted.  On  small  farms,  it  is,  however,  incon- 
admit  to  be  a  consideration  of  material  import-  venient ;  but  if  the  plan  prescribed  above  be 
ance,  though  counteracted  in  some  degree  by  adopted,  the  effect  of  the  manure  of  a  farm 
the  cold  and  damp  which  it  occasions  to  the  would  be  nearly  twice  as  great  as  when  all  such 
tfock.     If  peat  can  be  procured  within  any  rea-    means  are  neglected. 

wnable   distance  during  the  summer  time,  it       **  The  dung-yard  should  be  considered  as  a 
should  be  carted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the   manufactory  of  manure,  and  corresponding  skill 
yard,  and  after  laying  spread  to  get  tolerably   and  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  it,  if  the 
dry,  should  be  thrown  up  into  heaps  for  occa-   farmer  be  desirous  of  placing  his  first  of  arts 
sional  use  during  the  winter,  the  yard  being    upon  an  equal  footing  with  others.     When  it  is 
Ibt  covered  with  it  as  soon  as  the  dung  of  the   found  necessary  to  cart  the  manure  away,  in 
previous  winter  has  been  removed.    The  peat   order  to  forward  the  business  of  the  season,  pre- 
10  laid  up  should  occasionally  be  spread  upon   vious  to  the  commencement  of  the  work,  a  quan- 
the  surface  of  the  dung ;  but  in  case  it  cannot    tity  of  peat,  marie,  soil,  or  road  earth  should  be 
he  procured,  a  few  hundred  weight  of  gypsum    collected  on  the  spot  intended  to  receive  the 
should  always  be  at  hand  to  scatter  over  the    dung.     The  foundation  of  the  heap  should  be 
dang  from  time  to  time,  and  also  a  small  quan-    laid  with  such  material  about  six  to  nine  inches 
tity  of  rough  sea  salt,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,    thick,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dung  to  be 
common  salt     A  little  of  the  gypsum  should   laid  upon  it,  and  it  should  be  rather  inclined  to 
be  also  sprinkled  every  day  upon  the  floors  of  the  centre  ;  so  as  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
the  stables  where  the  urine  runs,  which  will  be    of  the  soakage  of  the  heap  ;  the  sides  should  be 
swept  out  and  conveyed  with  the  litter  to  the   kept  upright,  and  the  top  level.     At  the  con- 
general  depot  in  the  yard.  elusion  of  the  carting  the  two  ends  should  be 
"  From  time  to  time,  as  the  drainings  of  the   brought  up  to  the  general  level  of  the  heap,  and 
manure  accumulate  in  the  tank,  they  should  be   the  whole  surface,  including  the  top,  sides,  and 
pumped  or  conveyed  back  over  the  whole  sur-    ends,  should  be  well  coated  with  the  mould,  or 
fcce  of  the  manure,  so  as  to  keep  the  body  of  other  material  provided  for  the  purpose.     About 
the  materials  in  a  constant  state  of  gentle  mois-    three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  manure  is  re- 
toe,  as  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  its  quality   quired  upon  the  land,  the  heap  should  be  turned 
dun  allowing  it  to  get  alternately  wet  and  dry :    the  earth  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  dung,  and 
bat  the  surface  should  be  occasionally  spread    another  layer  or  coating  of  earth  placed  against 
with  dry  litter.      The  whole  should  be  kept   the  sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  heap,  by  which 
firmly  trodden  down  by  cattle ;   a  caution  of  the  whole  will  be  kept  moist,  and  the  gases,  pro- 
course  not  needful  where  rough  stock  are  kept   duced  by  fermentation,  prevented  from  escaping, 
in  the  yard,  which  is  o^en  the  case.     This  is       **  When  the  last  accumulation  of  dung  is  car- 
ezceedingly   needful,    to  prevent  the  untimely    ted  out  in  the  spring,  for  crops  which  are  then 
fermentation  of  the  dung     The  use  of  the  sea   in  preparation,  the  cart  should  not  be  allowed 
■alt  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  of  its    to  pass  over  the  heap,  but  the  dung  should  be 
composition,  that  of  the  gypsum  to  prevent  the   lightly  thrown  upon  a  layer  of  earth,  prepared 
escape  of  the  ammonia  when  the  dung  comes  to    to  receive  it;  an-l  when  the  heap  is  finished,  it 
be  fermented,  while  the  peat  acts  as  an  absorbent,    should  be  encase  I  and  covered  with  the  earth, 
«nd  when  fermented  becomes  a  valuable  manure,    as  before  directcl.     It  is  supposed,  in  this  case, 
By  pumping  back  the  soakings  the  soluble  salts    that  the  dung  is  carted  about  a  month  before  it 
are  preserved,  and  the  dung  is  kept  moist.  is  wanted  for  the  turnip  sowing.     At  the  end  of 
"  Some  farmers,  of  large  holdings,  improve   that  period  the  dung  will  be  in  a  high  state  of 
open  this  system,  by  placing  the  different  spe-    fermentation,  and  when  it  is  carted  to  the  tren- 
cies  of  manure  in  separate  heaps,  according  to    ches  of  the  field,  the  splitting  plough  should 
their  different  qualities  and  speed  of  fermenta-    follow  as  fast  as  the  dung  is  spread  in  the  tren- 
tion :   thus,  for  instance,  the  dung  of  horse-    ches,  and  by  that  means  the  dung  covered  while 
•tables,  as  being  of  the  richest  and  hottest  nature   yet  reeking,  and  the  seed  drill  should  immedi- 
except  that  of  poultry,  that  of  fatting  pigs  and   ately  follow. 

•tall-fed  cattle,  as  well  as  that  of  sheep,  when       "  When  farm  .yatd  maxwit^  U  <iWT\^\  owx.  ^^x 
hept  in  fold^jards,  and  lastly,  the  stores  of  the   the  formation  of  dung-\\eay%  vj\v\c\i  «lt^  wcA.  \Ti- 
uaw./Mni;  and  tbia  certainly  affords  the  great  tended  for  immediaive  u*e»  Vt  \a  xVti  ^iOXMxvsya. 
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practice  of  most  fanners  to  have  the  carts  drawn  much  doubt  the  practical  capability  of  rol- 

over  the  heap  for  the  parpose  of -compressing  it,  jj^g  j^  ^^^  ^ode  described,  at  least,  in  our 
so  as  to  delay  its  fermentation ;  which,  however,        .....  .         '    _         ' 

not  only  occasions  considerable  additional  labour  op^p^on*  ^^  involves  a  degree  of  arrangement 

to  the  teams,  but  also  causes  the  manure  to  be  which  but  few  farmers  will  feel  inclined  to 

trodden  into  lumps  by  the  pressure  of  the  cart-  make.    The  lumps  of  which  our  authors 
wheels  and  the  hoofs  of  Uie  horses:  thus  render-  j,    a„d  ^^^^^  ^^^^  naturally  result 

ing  the  decomposition  of  the  heap  so  irregular  />         j        •       i      ,    i  ,      , 

as  to  cause  that  great  disparity  which  may  fre-  *^°"^  drawing  loaded  carts  over  the  heaps, 

quently  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  crops  which  may  be  and  are  readily  levelled  by  the  men 

have  been  equally  manured:  the  cause  being  employed  at  the  " mixen,"  after  each  load 

attributed  to  the  seed,  or  the  land,  or  to  anything  gh^^  ^lei^^  ^^^^  ^      ^  .        .  ^  ^ 

but  the  real  reason,     we  are  qmto  aware  of  the  ,  .  ®       a^       *  i-uci* 

expediency  in  many  cases  of  protracting  fer-  spades  and  feet,  and  a  sufficient  uniformity 

mentation,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  com-  of  pressure  obtained  to  answer  every  neces- 

pressing  the  dung :  but  this  should  be  done  sary  purpose 

tteading  of  men,  it  can  be  stUl  better  performed  Z,  ?^,  l^lSf 'j.T-  "^"'f  ?i^  V?,  "'"■  ""^" 

by  tibetoller.  in  the  foUowing  mamierV-  "  C~fa  •"-  foUowing  on 

.  **  Make  the  heap  rather  less  in  breadth  than  «  a  u 
your  roller,  and  to  each  end  of  this  fix  a  move-  _'  Another  method  of  increasing  the  quantity 
able  iron,  with  hooks  for  the  traces  of  a  horse.  °;  effectual  manure  m  a  very  great  degree  is 
Two  horses  will  thus  draw  the  roller,  the  dung-  *°*^°J  formmg  Compost  ;  by  which  the  farm- 
heap  bemg  placed  between  them,  and  they  may  yard  dung  is  preserved,  and  a  most  valuable 
be  yoked  together  by  a  common  whipple-tree  addition  made  to  its  fertilizing  principle :  par- 
and  bars.  Each  layer  of  the  heap  wiU  thus  be  ticularly  where  peat  is  easily  obtamable. 
equally  rolled,  layer  after  layer,  without  being  "  The  following  method  of  making  peat  com- 
'  trodden  upon ;  and,  as  the  heap  gets  higher,  the  ^®*'  ^^  S^^®*^  ^^  ^r-  Aiton,  in  his  treatise  on 
labour  to  the  horses  will  be  much  lighter  than  g^**  ^^^}*  ^  inserted  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
if  they  had  to  drag  a  loaded  cart  over  it :  in-  ^coteh  Husbandry :— - 

dependently  of  which  the  advantages  of  thus  "  The  peat  and  dung  must  be  thrown  up,  in 
equalizing  the  quality  of  the  manure,  and  en-  alternate  strata,  into  a  heap  about  four  feet  and 
abling  the  farmer  to  spread  it  without  having  to  a  half  high,  and  in  the  following  proportions : 
break  the  lumps,  and  to  incorporate  regularly  peat,  six  inches ;  dung,  ten  inches — peat,  six 
with  the  land,  must  be  apparent  to  every  prac-  inches  ;  dung,  four  inches — peat  six  inches,  and 
tical  husbandman.  then  a  thin  bed  of  dung,  and  cover  the  whole 
''  By  such  management  the  great  waste  which  with  peat.  The  heap  should  be  put  loosely 
firequently  occurs  from  excessive  fermentation  together,  and  then  made  smooth  on  the  outside, 
or  neglect,  would  be  prevented.  By  the  careful  The  compost,  after  it  is  made  up,  gets  into  a 
mixture  in  the  yard  of  the  several  materials  the  general  heat,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
dung  would  be  of  uniform  quality,  and  by  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  dung :  in  sum- 
subsequent  management,  neither  the  ammonia  mer,  in  ten  days  or  sooner ;  in  winter,  not  per- 
nor the  humus  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  haps  for  many  weeks  if  the  cold  is  severe.  It 
would  be  materially  diminished  by  such  cautious  always,  however,  has  been  found  to  come  on  at 
fermentation,  nor  could  the  soluble  salts  be  last ;  and  in  summer  it  sometimes  rises  so  high 
washed  away,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  power  as  to  be  mischievous,  by  producing  what  is 
of  the  manure  would  be  given  to  the  crop  with  called  firefanging. 

such  addition  as  the  care  and  diligence  of  the        "  In  that  season  a  stick  should  be  kept  in  it 

farmer  provides  in  the  shape  of  peat,   ditch  in  different  parts,  to  pull  out  and  feel  now  and 

scourmgs,  slops,  and  refuse  of  every  kind,  gyp-  then ;  for  if  it  approaches  to  blood  heat,  it  should 

sum  and  salt     The  two  latter  are  most  valuable  be  either  watered  or  turned  over ;  and  on  such 

materials  when  mixed  in  such  proportion  as  to  occasion  advantage  may  be  taken  to  mix  it  with 

afford  about  one  hundred  weight  of  each  per  a  little  fresh  peat.     The  heat  subsides  after  a 

acre  of  the  land  dressed  with  the  manure."  time,  and  with  great  variety,  according  to  the 

An  equal  pressure  over  the  surface  of  a  weather,  the  dung,  and  the  perfection  of  making 

dung-heap,  or  rather  over  each  layer  of  the  "P  '¥  compost,  which  then  may  be  allowed  to 

,  ./.         .  .       .,         .  /    , .    .  remain  untouched  till  within  three  weeks  of 

heiip  B3  It  IB  put  together,  is,  no  doubt,  im-  ^sj^g,  when  it  should  be  turned  over,  upside 

r>ort»nt  for  the  reaaona  given ;  but  we  very  down  and  inside  out,  und  all  the  Imnps  broken ; 
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then  it  comes  into  a  second  heat,  but  soon  cools   some  addition  of  saline  matter,   which  most 
and  is  taken  out  for  use.     In  this  state  the   earths  contain.    The  most  finely  divided  earths 
whole,  except  bits  of  decayed  wood,  appears  a   are,  of  course,  the  best  adapted  for  these  pur- 
black  fVee  mass,  and  spreads  like  garden  mould,    poses,  and  perhaps  a  rich  marly  earth  should 
Use  it  weight  for  weight,  like  farm-yard  dung,    be  preferred  to  any  other,  from  its  known  fer* 
and  it  will  be  found  to  stand  the  comparison.        tilizing  qualities,   while  there  is  considerable 
''  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  object  of  making   uncertainty  in  that  of  the  other  materials  men- 
up  the  compost  is  to  form  as  large  a  hot-bed  as    tioned.    It  is  seldom,  however,  that  much  choice 
the  quantity  of  dung  employed  admits  of,  and    can  be  exercised.     In  forming  a  compost  heap, 
then  to  surround  it  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  have    a  bed  of  the  earth  should  be  first  laid  down, 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  heat  and  effluvia.     Peat,    about  six  inches  deep,  and  then  a  layer  of  dung 
nearly  as  dry  as  garden  mould,  in  seed-time,    about  a  foot  deep,  lightly  and  regularly  laid 
may  be  mixed  with  the  dung,  so  as  to  double   upon  the  earth.     Let  the  alternation  be  repeated 
the  volume  and  more,  and  nearly  triple  the    until  the  heap  is  about  five  feet  high ;  a  thin 
weight,  and  instead  of  liurtiug  the  heat,  prolong   covering  of  the  earth,  both  on  the  top  and  sides, 
it.  —  A  correspondent  of  Sir  John   Sinclair's   completing  the  whole.     In  about  ten  weeks  the 
states  that  he  has  used  this  compost  for  seven    heap  should  be  turned  and  well  mixed,  and  again 
years,  and  considers  it  to  be  of  immense  im-    covered  with  a  slight  coating  of  fresh  earth, 
portanc^     He  would  rather  bring  peat  for  two        *'  Wherever  night'toil  can  be  obtained  in  any 
or  three  miles  than  want  it  for  his  compost  hills,    quantity,  the  forming  it  into  a  compost,  so  as  to 
"  In  this  process  of  making  compost,  a  large    preserve  it  from  waste  and  nnder  it  fit  for  the 
quantity  of  almost  inert  humus  is  broken  down,    drill,  is  an  object  of  great  importance,  as  it  is 
and  rendered  fit  to  yield  abundant  nourishment   much  too  powerful  to  be  used  in  the  crude  state, 
to  plants,  both  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid    and  indeed  cannot  be  conveniently  distributed 
gas  and  also  saline  matter ;  while  the  ammonia,    in  that  condition.     In  China,  this  most  valuable 
prodoced  by  the  fermentation  oi  the  dung,  is    material  is  mixed  with  fat  marl,  formed  into 
absorbed  and  retained  by  the  humus.  cakes,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  this 

"  In  all  cases  where  peat  can  be  had  for  the  state  is  transported  to  great  distances  by  means 
purpose  of  making  compost,  experience  has  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  canals  which  inter- 
shown  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  pro-  sect  that  country.  The  great  diligence  with 
priety  and  advantage  of  using  it  for  that  purpose,  which  this  manure  is  collected,  and  the  extra- 
The  effects  of  peat-ashes  are  well  known;,  and  ordinary  pains  bestowed  in  its  preservation  by 
in  this  case  the  saline  and  earthy  sabstances,  of  these  most  skilful  cultivators,  is  of  itself  the 
which  they  are  composed,  are  made  available  as  most  convincing  proof  of  its  great  value,  and  the 
well  as  the  humus,  which  is  retained  instead  of  high  opinion  they  entertain  of  its  extraordinary 
being  dissipated,  as  in  the  case  of  burning.  fertilizing  properties.     The  Chinese  adopt  the 

"  It  often  happens  that  all  the  dung  upon  a  plan  of  preserving  this  manure  above  mentioned 
farm  cannot  be  used  at  the  most  fitting  season,  chiefly  because  it  presents  the  most  convenient 
and  must  be  kept  for  a  future  occasion ;  much  method  of  transporting  it  to  a  distance ;  but  the 
care  is  therefore  required  to  prevent  its  being  objectof  the  English  farmer  is  to  render  it  avail- 
wasted,  either  by  fermentation  or  from  the  efiect  able  for  his  own  use,  as  the  best  manure  that 
of  water.  The  method  above  noticed  of  mixing  England  affords  for  application  by  the  drill, 
the  dung  with  peat  can  be  practised  only  in  "  The  best  mode  of  treaiing  night-soil  for  the 
particular  situations,  but  every  situation  admits  purpose  intended  is  to  mix  it  with  about  double 
of  the  formation  of  compost  heaps  by  means  its  bulk  of  charred  or  half-burned  peat,  which 
of  mixing  earth  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  is  will  arrest  its  decomposition,  and  by  so  doing 
usual  to  form  compost  by  mixing  the  dung  with  render  it  inoffensive.  Dried  peatj  reduced  to 
any  kind  of  soil  that  happens  to  be  most  con-  powder,  or  peat-ashes,  will  either  of  them  have 
venient ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  nearly  a  similar  effect,  though  the  first  is  pre- 
question  as  to  what  kind  of  material  is  the  best  ferable  if  it  can  be  procured.  When  peat  cannot 
for  the  purpose.  The  muddy  deposit  of  tide-  be  obtained,  finely  sifted  coal-ashes  is  a  good 
ways,  the  sediment  of  ponds,  and  the  scouring  substitute ;  or  even  the  ashes  produced  by  paring 
of  ditches,  are  the  first  to  be  recommended ;  next,  and  burning  the  surface  of  rough  clay  land, 
calcareous  road-scrapings,  marl,  and  clay.  In  « In  situations  where  help-ashes  can  be  pro- 
making  an  earthy  compost  with  dung,  there  is  cured,  it  would  form  an  excellent  addition  to 
a  threefold  object  answered :  first,  to  prevent  the  any  of  these  mixtures,  as  it  would  supply  those 
too  rapid  decay  of  the  dung ;  secondly,  to  pre-  salts  in  which  night-soil  is  rather  deficient, 
sent  an  earthy  substance  to  the  slowly  decaying  Lime  should  in  no  case  \iexe«.QT\.e^\o,^&SX^«rs 
matter  which  is  capable  of  uniting  with  it,  and  much  in  jure*  its  qyia\v\.^\i'5  dx\T«i^^^«HfintfSK»- 
reserving  ihejunmoma  /  and  thirdly,  to  afford   The  matervAft  shouVd  \>e  NTe>\  rnVwA.,  «aA  w^pk*-^ 
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either  under  a  shed,  or  in  the  open  air,  until  dry  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  no  sensible  man 

enough  to  be  riddled  for  the  use  of  the  drill,  now  doubts ;  but,  after  a  general  system  of 

In  order  to  promote  the  drying,  the  compost  .1  t.   j     •  j   j  i«  »i. 

should  be  frequently  turned  of^r.    About  20  thorough  dramage  and  deepemng  of  the 

bushels  of  such  a  compost  will  be  a  powerful  so"i  which  we  deem  first  m  value,  the  im- 

dressing  for  an  acre  of  land.  provement  of  the  implements  of  agriculture 

«  Whenever  both  peat  and  lime  are  available,  ig   in  our  opinion,  the  most  important  of 

^^a^d^'^oC  mr^r/^paTngTfs  ^  *<^,  «»«P«  -'>-'>  --^^  '^^  ''dvance  of 
compost  may  be  performed  in  the  usual  way  of  agricultural  science. 

alternate  layers,  the  peat  being  used  in  a  double       in  ploughing,   two  horses  now   do  the 
or  tnple  proportion  to  the  lime.      The  heap  t_iii.'t.  r  i  r  j 

should  be  suffered  to  remain   three  or  four  7''''^  ^^"  ^^^^^  ^^«  formerly  performed 

months,  during  which  time  it  should  be  turned  in  a   slovenly   manner  by  three;  and  we 

and  well  mixed.    The  lime  acts  very  powerfully  hope  to  see  the  day  when  three  horses 

upon  the  inert  fibre  of  the  peat,  and  renders  a  abreast,  upon  light  soils,  will,  with  a  double 

large  portion  of  it  soluble  in  water,  and  m  a  fit  »  1       v     j    xi  u     r  r  nn. 

state  for  becoming  the  food  of  plants.  ^^™w  P^^^g^'  ^«  ^^®  ^^^^^  «^  ^«^^-     The 

"  Any  refuse  animal  matter  can  of  course  be  cost  of  thrashing  wheat  is  reduced  by  the 
employed  in  a  similar  manner.    The  carcase  of  aid  of  machinery  some   1  Jd.   or  2d.   per 

a  dead  horse,  which  is  often  suffered  to  pollute  |jnshel,  an  important  saving  when  the  whole 
the  air  with  its  noxious  erauvia,  has  been  happily  ,         i»iii       /»     i..         1        j. 

employed  in  decomposing  20  tons  of  peat  earth,  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced  m  a 

and  transforming  it  into  the  most  enriching  ma-  given  district  is  taken  into  account ;  and 
nure.    Night-soil  may  be  composted  with  peat .  light  single  horse  carts  are  found  to  answer 

with  great  advantage      Many  volumes  have  ^^^^^^  ^oils  than  the  heavy  mon- 

been  written  on  the  subject  of  composts,  as  sub  •  1,1  1,        -,     ^^  n 

stitutes  for  farm-yard  dung,  and  yet  the  true  ^ters  slowly  dragged  along  by  three  or  four 

principle  upon  which  they  should  be  formed  horses,  which  are  still  in  use  in  some  coun- 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  inculcated  ties.     Speaking  of  carts,  by  the  way,  our 

and  insisted  upon.     Farm-yard  dung  is  certain  attention   is  called  to   the  fact  that   Mr. 

m  its  e^ct,  because  it  contams  all  the  elements  _.  1.  •      j  il 

or  substances  which  plants  require  for  their  Ransome  has  omitted  to  make  any  mention 

food  ;  and  those  composite  manures  which  con-  whatever  of  this  most  ancient  and  useful 

tain  the  greatest  number  of  the  more  essential  implement ;  in  our  opinion,  a  page  or  two 

substances  are  the  most  likely  to  act  with  cor-  ^:«T,i.  i,„„«  i^«««  ^itU  ,«„«i,  »*^r^*;«fTT  a^ 

responding  uniformity."  ™8^*  ^^\^  ''««■'  ""•'  '""'='>  propriety  de- 

ITT  J  1.1.        I.  'aa  J  ^  voted  to  the  structure,  draught,  and  com- 

We  wonder  our  authors  have  omitted  to  .  .,.         «    ,  . 

.«  1  ..  ..1.        •         !•     X  parative  utility  01  the  various  carts  now 

specify  marl  as  amongst  those  ingredients  f 

which  are  most  valuable  for  composts.    At       rm   *  '  ^  i     .-l      •      i 

---.,.       .     ,         ^         ^.   ,      ,  .         There  are  also  several  other  implements 

page  115  justice  is  done  to  marl  in  this      v-  v  n/r    »   i.  -^^  j  ^        *•        a.\, 

xi.-         ^      ■       1         .,^,  which  Mr.  R.  has  omitted  to  notice :  these 

respect,  but  in  so  few  words  as  to  lead  the  i    n  1   •       1    r  j 

,      '      ,       ,  ,.  ...  we   shall  bring  before  our  readers  as  we 

reader  to  place  less  reliance  upon  It  than  its  j     -^i.  ^^  •     *•         i*  *i  i 

.  ^  ^  \  .    .  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  work 

real  merit  warrants.    Its  entire  omission  f      u*  i.        i.  l  *i    *        11       • 

,.         .       ,  .  ,  ,     «  .  to  which  we  beg  most  earnestly  to  call  seri- 

irom  the  chapter  whence  the  foregoing  ex-  x^     x-  rr  n  j 

^ .    ^  y       ,  .  ,       -     ,  .  1  ous  attention.     To  enable  our  readers  to 

tract  IS  taken  is  an  oversight  of  which  our  «  *•      *       r  */r      n.       *  1      « 

^,  ,      1 ,         ,         ,  .,  form  an  estimate  of  Mr.  li  s.  style,  as  a 

authors  should  uot  have  been  guilty.  ..  j.     .^.     r  ^^      -       ^    ^   -u: 

^  ®       ^  writer,   we  quote  the  following  from  his 

The  Implements  of  Agriculture,    By  J.  Allen 

Ransome.     London  :  J.  Ridgway.  .    "/^^  *'^«^"S  '^\  ^]f?''^  progress  of  farming 

**      •'  implements  towariis  their  present  state  ot  per- 

This    is    an    extremely     well    got     up  fection,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  how  steadily 

work.      It  also    contains  a  large    amount  i"  all  ages  and  countries,  they  have  improved 

of  very  useful  information  upon  a  point  of  f.«  «g^c"lt»^«  ^^^  advanced,  and  how  stationa^ 

•^         .  y     o  rwyy  ^hcy  havc  cvcr    remained  in  those  countnes 

^^rjr^eat  importance  to  the  ioxmQT.    That  where  the  science  of  agriculture  is  neglected. 

benu'c&l  science  will  aid  considerably  in  It  would  even  seem  Uiat  there  is  an  intimate 
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connection  between  the  establishment  of  free-  dragged  slowlj  over  the  surface   of  the  very 

dom  of  thought  and  of  action,  and  the  progress  thiiSy  and  partially  disturbed  soil,  by  oxen, 

of  agricultural  arts  and  agricultural  life,  of  all  are  the  only  means    employed   to  cover  the 

modes  the  most  conducive  to  health,  to  virtue,  seed.     These   instruments  are  thus  described 

and  to  enjoyment     The  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  G.  W.  Johnson : — "  When  the  plough  haa 

necessarily  requires  the  construction  of  imple-  done  its  utmost  on  the  stiff  soils  of  Bengal, 

ments  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  they  still  remain  cloddy,  and  unfit  to  be  seed 

observe  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  beds.    To  remedy  this  a  still  more  imperfect 

them  in  Holland,  in  America,  and  in  England,  implement  than  die  Indian  plough  is  employed, 

and  contrast  the  beautiful  and  labour-lessening  which  is  intended  to  produce  the  combined  ef- 

implements    of   agriculture  which  these  free  fects  of  the  roUer  and  the  harrow.     This  is 

countries  possess,  with  those  of  the  cultivators  nothing  more  in  form  than  an  English  ladder 

of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Russia,  or  of  the  made  of  bamboo,   about  eighteen   feet  long, 

more  degraded  slaves  and  ryotts  of  the  coun-  drawn  by  four  bullocks,  and  guided  by  two 

tries  of  ti^e  East,  such  as  those  of  Palestine,  men,  who,  to  increase  its  power,  stand  upon  it 

and  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.     These,  it  is  as  they  direct  and  urge  on  the  cattle.    Again 

more  than  probable,  have  remained  unaltered,  and  again  has  it  to  pass  over  the  same  surface, 

without  any  successful  attempt  at  improvement,  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  their  plough,  it 

for  two  thousand  years.    Thus  we  find  that  the  causes  a  great   expense  of  time  and  labour, 

Israelites,  instead  of  employing  in  their  warm  without  any  commensurate  effect.    The  Indian 

climate  a  thrashing  machine,  or  even  a  flail,  to  ryotts  show  their  consciousness  of  the  reason 

thrash  out  their  com,  were  accustomed  to  turn  that  the  operation  of  pulverizing  and  levelling 

their  oxen  on  to  the  bam  floor  to  slowly  tread  is  beneficial,  by  calling  it  Rcubandham,  that  is, 

out  the  seed.     And  this  rude  mode  is  still  the  t?ie  confining  of  the  moisture. — Asiatic  Res.,  vol. 

custom  in  Syria,  and  even  in  Portugal;  and  x.  p.  4. 
"  the  Moors  and  Arabs,"  says   Dr.   Shaw,  in 

his  Travels  in  Palestine,   "  still  continue  to       Following  our  author  through  the  early 
tread  out  their  corn  in  this  way."     "  In  no  history  of  the  Plough  we  come  to  his  notice 
parts  of  Hindostan,"  observes  G.W.  Johnson,  ^^  ^i^^  Rotherham  plough,  patented  in  1730. 
in  his  excellent  Essay  upon  the  Agnculture  of  ttnrt'    m       i.  .»  »*      «      tt 
India,  "is  the  crop  stacked  for  any  time  after  "  This  Plough,'    says  Mr.  R.,      was  con- 
reaping  ;  bams  are  unknown ;   thrashing  im-  structed  chiefly  of  wood ;  the  draught  irons, 
mediately  succeeds  the  cutting  of  the  crop. —  share,  and  coulter,  with  the  additional  pla- 
This  operaUon  is  generally  performed  by  five  ting  of  iron  to  the  mould-board  and  sole, 
or  six  oxen,  upon  one  of  which  a  driver  is  ,    .**     ^,         ,          ^         j      r  •        ». 
seated,  travelling  abreast  around  a  post  placed  oemg  the  only  parts  made  of  iron, 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor.     The  Hindoo  sacred       ^j^j^  ^^j^  improvement  in  plough-making 
laws  expressly  forbid  the  animals  being  muz-  .  „         ,  _       ...      ,       ,    i.  t  o      n 
zled  while  thus  employed,  but  in  a  bad  season  followed  by  the  cham plough  of  James  Small, 
the  ryott  is  compelled  to  limit  this  privilege  of  and  a  Suffolk  plough  made  of  iron  by  Brand, 
his  four-footed  servant    The  thrashing  floor  is  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  now  so  justly 
merely  a  space  in  the  field  which  has  been  celebrated  Scotch  swing  plough.      Less  is 
levelled  and  beaten  hard  for  the  purpose.     In       ._,                   .            ^,*^      ^.     ^     u  xi-» 
Mysore  the  thrashing  floor  is  made  of  a  com-  said  by  our  author  on  the  subject  of  this 
pound  of  clay,  cow-dung,  and  water,  spread  plough  than  its  great  merit,  in  our  opinion, 
over  the  ground,  and  made  smooth.  Some  of  the  deserves.      The   Scotch   swing    plough  is 
smaller  seeds  are  beaten  out  by  means  of  bam-  .^„n„  «i««««i.  ;„  :♦„  «„*i;„«  ^„a  iw>  Ua  /.«« 
boo  rods,  but  anything  resembling  the  British  really  elegant  m  its  outline  and  m  its  con- 
flail  is  unknown."  struction,  (being  of  iron,)  strong  enough 

And  in  accordance  with  this  neglect  of  la-  for  any  purpose  to  which  a  plough  can  be 

bour-lessening  implements,  scarcely  any  expe-  applied,  whilst  the  lightness  of  its  draught, 

dients  beyond    the  most  primitive  appear  to      ,  n  i_    a^j a  «4.««^;»»«o  :» 

have  been  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ^^^"  ^^^^  constructed,  and  steadiness  m 

earth.  the  hand  of  the  holder,  when  at  work,  ren- 

The  English  farmer  must  not  expect  to  flnd  der  it  second  to  none  yet  made.     Of  the 
in  these  Ul-farmed  and  unenlightened  countries  Scotch  plough  there  are  several  very  emi- 
any  instmnaents  even  remotely  resembling  the  ^       .    y^^^^^^  ^s  well  as  in  Scot- 
compact  and  powerful  harrows  of  this  country :  "^"i'  "'""^^^o  *"  ^"S*^ 
instead  of  these,  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  few  land.      Wilkie  and  We^t,  o\  ViWiwW'fe^  «t^ 
logs  of  wood  fiutened  coarsely  together,  and  both  eminent  mt\xe\a\X«t.QO\ffi\r!}«  "^^iJj^ 
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plough  differs  from  Wilkie*s  in  being  a  foot  the  line  of  draught  to  keep  it  in  a  right  direc 
shorter  in  the  beam,  which  is  supposed  to   ^^n.    This  is  supposing  a  pair  of  horses  to  h 

miderthe  draught  lighter;  however,  this  }S:^.tetr.i.oallt^«'!r„T^J' 

maybe,  it  certainly  lakes  away  from  the   for,  as  neither  horse  then  walks  on  the  "land/ 

steadiness  of  the  implement,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  force  towards  the  land-side 

stony  ground.     In  England  and  Wales,  to  i«  »^  ^«^'  decreased. 

/        ,  J  11  «*  •  IV         ^A<f  Plough  Head — The  cross  bead  of  the 

our  knowledge,  very  excellent  iron  ploughs  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  „^^  ^  increaring  «• 

are  made  upon  the  Scotch  pattern.  decreasing  the  inclination  last  spoken  of,  and 

The  improvements  made  recently  in  the  the  hake,  or  draught  iron,  which  moves  in  the 

casting  of  iron  has  introduced  the  custom  *'<^  ^^  »  circle  along  the  cross  head,  has  sot- 

of  having  the  plough-fran.e  cast  in  that  ^'^.^Lttt /llSS  tSl  lS?e  Wu^SL- 
metal,  the  wearing  parts,  such  as  the  share.  There  are  various  contrivances  for  these  psr- 
coulter,  and  mould-boards,  being  taken  off  poses,  most  of  which  involve  the  use  of  a  screw 
and  put  on  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  screws.   *»  *  means  of  adjustment ;  hot  the  phm  of  pin* 

Previous  to  this,  however,  the  late  Mr.  SbleTL" «  o^frf^""  '~^'''  "*  "^ 
Ransome  patented  the  castmg  of  shares  rA«?  P/o«gA-«A<ir«.— The  plongh-shareisUiat 
and  the  case-hardening  of  them.  These  part  which  cuts  the  soil  horisontally,  asdi* 
cast-iron  and  case-hardened  shares  are  now  variously  shaped  for  difierent  purposes.    Oa 

w«  believe  in  verv  ffPneral  use  on  moat  *^^^  ^""^^  *^  "  ^^^  '"*'*  *  P®*"*  •  ^"*  "^^^ 
we  beueve  in  very  general  use  on  most  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

large  farms  m  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  ^hen  angular,  and  the  cutting, edge  in  a  line, 
following  observations  on  the  mechanical   or  nearly  so. 

princiides  on  which  the  swing  plough  should  ^o'  ^f^  ^"»,^8  ^^  »^«w  ^?™  *«>>^' " 
be  constructed  accompsiiy  a  sketch  of  an  S  Ae  fe' and  uiri^mmon''fo?U^fa 
English  swing  plough,  with  which  we  will  this  state  to  use  new  shares  and  to  wear  them  s 
conclude  our  present  notice  of  the  work  : —  day  or  two,  and  then  lay  them  aside  for  **  sum- 

The  Phugh  HandUs^Thehand\es  should  ""^^^^^w.^^^^-The  upper  part  orer  tkf 
be  sufficientiy  wide  apart  to  allow  the  plough-   ,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  form  the  first  pait  oJ 

"'"i?''*ln  /'r'Sl  ?^?°"^?w  theriseofthemould-board.     After  the  ^M 

give  hmi  a  full  command  of  Ae  plough,  so  that  ^^^  ^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ical  and  hori»»ts] 
he  may  be  able  with  ease  to  lift  or  depress  it  ^^^  ^y^^  ^    ^  ^^^  ^^^  of  the  futiow. 

rea^y  m  work,  buis  it  to  the  nght  or  left  ^,j  ^^  „,ouW-board  has  to  complete  tin 
han^and  swing  it  round.at  the  land  s  end  from  ^^^ ,  ^^^j  -^  ^^^^  ^^  leavmg  it  in  it. 
one  furrow  mto  another.  proper  position!    On  the  predsion  ^th  whiel 

The  Plough  Beam,— This  should  be  of  such  ^lig  part  of  the  plough  performs  ito  work,  midi 
a  length,  that  its  end,  commonly  called  its  indeed  nearly  all,  of  the  beauty  of  the  ploof^- 
head,  should  cut  at  the  point  of  draught,  upon  jng  depends :  hence  the  importonce  of  disco- 
a  line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  collar  to  vering  its  true  form  for  the  land  on  which  i 
which  the  traces  are  attached,  to  the  share  or  has  to  be  used.  Desirable,  however,  as  this  is 
that  part  of  it  where  it  first  raises  the  soil.  On  there  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  be  any  predii 
file  right  arrangement  of  the  point  of  draught  nile  for  the  formation  of  the  mould-boaid,  thi 
in  the  structure  of  the  plough  depends  much  of  hag  met  with  so  uniform  an  approval  under  th< 
its  steady  working  at  its  proper  depth.  It  is  test  of  practice,  as  would  lead  me  to  speal 
from  the  principle  of  bahmcing  from  a  point  ^jth  entire  confidence  of  it.  I  have  looked  a 
adjusted  to  the  Une  of  draught,  that  tiie  plough  the  mechanical  principles  laid  down  by  Small 
takes  its  name  of  swing  in  contra-distinction  to  Bailey,  Gray,  Amos,  Jefferson,  Clymer,  an 
the  names  of  foot  and  wheel  ploughs.  others,  but  am  not  aware  of  any  plough-makei 

The  beam  should  be  curved  upwards  at  the  of  the  present  day  who  strictly  adhere  to  eithe 
coulter  and  throat  of  the  plough,  to  clear  itself  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  so  long  as  the  monl 
of  rubbish  which  sometimes  accumulates,  and  board  cannot  be  used  on  even  the  same  fan 
should  be  inclined  slightly  from  the  land,  or,  in  under  circumstances  always  similar,  as  i 
other  words,  towards  the  furrow,  because  its  operation  will  necessarily  be  afiected  by  tli 
tendency  is  to  jrield  toward  the  loosened  land,  weather,  the  state  of  the  land,  with  the  varyin 
sod  it  iherefaie  regmreB  this  counteraction  in  depth  and  width  of  the  plough,  it  is  not  aoi  eti 
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nutter  to  determine  which  form  is  best  for  altogether  agree  with  him  in  condemning 
general  purposes.  It  is  clear  that  different  t^g  authorities  at  the  Veterinary  CoUege, 
souB,  as,  for  instance,  light  sand,  and  heavy  •  j  j  .  •  i  •  .1  ,, 
cUy,  require  mould-hoards  almost  the  opposite  ^^  indeed  in  considering  them  at  all  reprc 
of  each  other.  The  Norfolk  mould-board,  for  hensible  in  a  general  admission  of  pupils 
instance,  is  short,  with  rather  a  hollow  or  con-  who  may  not  be  accomplished  Latinists, 
cavesurfece,  wWlst  that  used  in  the  hundreds  ^^  3^,^^^  in  the  French  language  :-we 
of  Essex  ts  long  and  convex.  ai.«  1  j  .  in  ,  >,  ,  - 
Lord  Western,  many  years  ago.  improved  *"*»*^  *  ^^^  does  not  need  all  the  Greek  of 
upon  the  form  of  the  heavy-land  mould-board  a  Porson,  or  all  the  Classical  lore  of  an  Oz- 
in  use  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Essex  where  ford  prizeman,  to  learn  the  anatomy  of  a 
he  resides,  by  cutting  away  a  considerable  por-  v  ,  enable  him  to  under- 
tion  of  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  figure,  ^,  °5  *  ^!^^i  ^  to  enable  him  to  under- 
and  by  making  it  in  a  straight  line  lengthwise  ***"^  chemical  affiniUes.  The  l<rench  and 
from  Uie  nose  to  the  hind  part.  German  languages,  we  admit,  may  be  use- 
Were  the  circumstances  always  the  sam^,  ful,  as  many  important  treatises  are  to  be 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  one  mathe-  found  in  them,  which  it  is  better  and  more 
matical  form  of  the  mouldi>board  would  be  .•  c  a.  a.  j**i.  ••i^i.  * 
preferable  to  .11  other,  ;  but,  under  circum-  ^at^^ctory  to  read  in  the  onginals  than  to 
Stances  so  various,  the  plan  hitherto  adopted  trust  to  translations.  At  the  same  time  let 
has  been  to  prove,  by  experience,  and  from  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  we  do  not  by 
piMtical  operation,  the  forms  best  suited  to  any  means  under-rate  classical  attainments 
(urarent  lands  under  an  average  depth  and  vui.  ij^  ^%  ■»  ^  t 
width  of  work,  keeping  as  nearlfas  possible  to  -^«  ^^^^^^^  ^^  glad  to  see  the  dead  lan- 
the  principle  of  the  wedge,  as  necessary  for  guages  more  familiar  even  to  the  mass 
the  proper  lifting,  turning,  and  laying  over  the  of  the  people,  than  they  now  are,  and  par- 
soil  Provided  that  the  mould-board  be  made  ticularly  to  the  professors  of  a  science  so 
80  that  the  work,  while  in  operation,  is  properly  ...              .     . 

performed,  a  good  practical  criterion  as  to  iu  important  as  vcterine  surgery  ;    but    we 

figure  will  be  fonnd  in  the  evidence  of  friction  would  rather  the  College  itself  was  less 

it  hat  undergone,  and  this,  with  the  fine  cast  classical,  than  that  one  zealous  and  obser- 

ma  now  in  use,   eui  be  detenmned  to  .  ,^t  youth  ohouldbe  denied  admisrion  to 

Mcety.    If  on  a  given  sou,  the  mould-board  .      ^  "^  ^   ,  «  .       .         , .  , 

^womes  uniformly  brightened— if  the  mould  »t,  for  want  of  those  proficiencies  which, 

^9ltn  to  slip  with  li^t  friction  and  with  the  however  desirable,  are  not,  in  our  opinion, 

fUM  pressure  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  essential. 

iteuot  be  fiur,  if  any  tiling,  out  of  ite  proper        ^      Hutchinson   of  East  Retford  haa  a 
«kipe  for  tiie  purpose  intended.    And  yet,  if       MR.  Hutchinson,  ol  Jiast  iteuora,  nas  a 

the  same  mould-board  be  used  on  some  other  collection  of  cases  on  the  present  epizootic 

Indi,  it  will  immediately  show  its  inapplicability  disease  amongst  cattle,  which  he  prefaces 

to  them  by  the  soil  adhering  to  it  in  parts,  not  |,y  ^y^^  following  diagnosis  of  the  complaint 
soppuigwell  through  it,  and  thus  evidencmg        'i     •»      r       T**. 

a  want  of  uniformity  in  ite  general  friction.—  »»,?«  ^^  ^^^^^  I*  •■"        , .    .,  .....       .  ,. 

Therefore,  considering  that  neitiier  depth  nor       "Constant  hoozing-great irritabihty  of  tiie 

width  of  farrow  is  always  tiie  same,  and  that  *"<*««»  ^"^  pam  upon  pressure  from  the  arynx 

•caicelyone  circumstance  affecting  iU  use  is  ^  f«  »*fj°»°»-      ^.  eyes  appear  dull  and 

wiTaryhig,  it  is  difficult  to  findVrule  which  aunken-tiie  muzzle  is  protruded,  yet  lower 

M  aX  suit  tiiese  chanjres.  ^^^  usual— tiiey  separate  themselves  from  tiieir 

'  ^  ^  compamons — contmue  to  graze,  but  m  an  m- 

•  — — ♦—  dolent  manner — the  secretion  of  milk  is  dimi- 

^  ytstennarian^  for  December,    London  :  nished  and  sometimes  totally  stopped — the  coat 

Longman  and  Co.  looks  unhealthy.    The  respiration  is  increased 

w    _  — the  heaving  at  the  fiank  is  very  considerable 

Mi.  Field  s  introductory  lecture,  as  given  _after  coughing  tiie  patient  appears  to  suffer 

in  this    very    useful    periodical,    on    the  considerable  pain.    The  pulse  is  from  60  to  70 

commencement  of  the  Session  1843-4  will  P«r  minute,  but  small  and  feeble—tiie  ears  and 

fin  J  ^ J        !••..!  •   ^      _Ai  extremities  are  cold — the  bowels  in  their  usual 

nnd  many  readers,  for  it  is  an  interesting     .  J^ 

exposition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the       «« Yjom  the  third  to  the  eighth  day  the  asflxaaX 

practitbner  of  veterinary  art;  but  we  cannot  generally  becomea  woise—  ii&e\iteaAKa^^S&T&st« 
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difficult — the  respiration  increased — the  flanks  We  have  before  noticed  the  post  mortem 
beat  like  those  of  a  broken- winded  horse — the  appearance  by  diflferent  writers,  and  we  do 
hoozing  becomes  more  frequent,  yet  weaker —  not  find  that  Mr.  H.  differs  from  them 
they  begin  to  moan — there  is  disinclination  to  materially.  The  following  is  the  result  of 
move— the  bowels  become  daily  more  and  more  liis  examinations  after  death  : — 
relaxed,  and  end  in  violent  purging— there  is  «The  post-mortem  appearances  discover  ex- 
rapid  absorption  of  the  muscles,  with  great  pros-  tensive  disease  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  The 
tration  of  strength.  Should  the  animal,  after  bronchial  tubes  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  du- 
the  third  day,  appear  to  rally,  it  is  marked  by  ration  of  the  disease  in  their  being  filled  with 
the  cough  becoming  stronger— his  lying  down  frothy  mucus.  There  is  slight  effusion  of  serum, 
more  frequent— his  head  becoming  more  ele-  ^ith  extensive  adhesion  between  the  plura-pul- 
vated— his  looking  somewhat  anxiously  round  monalis  and  the  pleura- costalis,  particularly  in 
when  visited,  and  gradually  seeming  inclined  to  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  substance 
feed,  although  a  very  little  satisfies  him.  He  of  the  lungs  is  hepatized,  and  appears  almost 
also  frequently  urines."  impervious  to  the  air.  The  heart  also  is  larger 
The  foUowingis  his  mode  of  treatment: —  than  usual,  and  of  a  darker  colour;  it  has  be- 
"  In  the  first  stages  I  have  found  bleeding  come  flabby  and  has  lost  its  usual  dense  mus- 
give  great  relief,  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  cular  feeling." 

blood  being  abstracted.     In  some  cases  I  repeat       We  would  willingly  transfer  Mr.  Per- 
the  bleeding  on  the  following  morning,  but  in  .  ^  -  Constipation"  bad  we 

no  case  have  I  found  them  to  require  or  able  to  «     ...     .    ™**"' F""*""     "«*"    ^c 

bear  a  third  bleeding,  debility  being  a  strong  room  font;  it  is  m  the  treatment  of  dis- 

characteristic  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis-  eases  which  have  no  specific  character,  or 

ease,  and  so  much  so,  that  I  have  generally  those,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  not 

SS  &h^f  .WmX'e^^i'beS  .listinetly  defined  that  the  skill  of  the  med- 

depletive  measures.  ical  practitioner,  particularly  m  the  case  of 

"  I  generally  clip  the  hair  close  off  the  sides  *^6  domestic  animals,  is  tested.     Mr.  P.  in 

of  the  chest,  and  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  the  case  reported  came  out  of  the  treatment 

extending  well  back  and  down  the  whole  course  of  a  horse  of  great  value  with  much  credit. 

of  the  trachea ;  I  then  rub  in  a  strong  blister       Ttu«,«  •     „„  ;«4.„...«„*:««  .,«« 4.  ^*  ^-u 

composed  of  pulv.  lytt«,  bichlor.  hydr.,  spt       ^^^f  '^  »« J^terestrng  account  of  the 

terebinth,  et  ol.  lini,  and  repeat  it  in  twelve,  or  extraction  of  a  bone  from  a  dog  by  cutting 

from  that  to  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  case  may  upon  it  directly  into  the  oesophagus  (guUett) 

require ;  but  before  the  blister  is  repeated  the  by  Mr.  W.  Barker,  of  Stokesley. 
parts  are  ordered  to  be  well  fomented  with  hot       -n    r  t%-  ^      /•r»j't,       1.  a* 

water.    Setons  are  inserted  in  the  dewlap.     I       Professor  Dick,  of  Edinburgh    mentions 

give  Bubmuriate  of  mercury,  hydriodate  of  pot-  a  case  of  poisoning  with  sheep  salve,  which 

ass,  nitre,  powdered  opium,  and  ginger,  mixed  by  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Fyfe,   was  found  to 

with  thick  linseed  cake  gruel.     If  they  will  eat,  contain  a  very  large  portion  of  white  arse- 
I  allow  them  scalded  bran  and  oats,  or  linseed      .         mv      n    i»  i.     at.  •   i     xi. 

cake;  but  if  they  refuse  all  food  I  drench  them  ^^^-     ^he  Professor  seems   to  thmk   the 

repeatedly  with  thin  gruel.    This  treatment  I  owner  of  the  cattle  which  were  destroyed 

continue  until  the  inflammatory  S3rmptoms  have  by  it  has  a  remedy  at  law  against  the  ven- 

subsided,  which  generally  takes  place  from  the  ^er  of  the  salve,  inasmuch  as  he,  who  alone 

second  to  the  fourth  day,  I  then  give  tonics,  as  ,  xi     'a  x     *       t.        a       j 

cupri  sulph.,  ferri  sulph.,  p.  gentian,  p.  zingib.,  ^"^ «  «^»^*^y  ^*^  contents,  chose  to  adver- 

and  small  doses  of  p.  lyttae,  twice  a-day,  repeat-  tize  it  as  "  free  from  those  corrosive  poisons 

ing  the  saline  medicine  at  noon,  so  long  as  the  and  sulphureous  preparations  so  frequently 

animal's  respiration  continues   hurried.      As  ^gg^  j^  other  dipping  stuffs:"  we  sincerely 

they  continue  tfi  progress  towards  convalescence  ,         ,     ,  j  xv.  *  i.       ^^^        n  v. •        ii» 

they  may  be  allowed  a  little  green  food,  as  pota-  ^^^  ^^  ^^''  ^""^  *^^*  ^^  ."^.'^  ^""^'^  ^'""'^^^ 

toes,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  or  a  small  quan  of  it ;  the  puffers  of  medicines,   as  well  as 

tity  of  old  hay  soaked  in  warm  water,  or  a  few  of  many  other  things,  richly  deserve  what 

mashes.     Continue  the  thin  gruel  for  drink,  or  ^bey  do  not  often  get. 
occasionally  hay-tea.     Great  care  is  now  re-        rm.    /•  n      •       •    xi.     t»u-  i»         » 
quired  in  feeding,  as  the  least  over- allowance       ^he  foUowmg  is  the  Ptofessor's  account 

of  food  will  produce  indigestion,  which  at  all  of  the  calamity  : — 

times,  after  illness,  is  attended  with  danger."  "  About  a  month  ago,  I  was  called  to  attend 
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a  stock  of  thirty-two  cattle  thaf  had  been  poi-  manifest  advantage :  to  them — to  all,  there- 

soned  (I  should  rather  say  des^oyed)   from  fo^e^  ^^  ^o^ld  recommend  the  outlay  of 

dSctirdf  aVw  veL\n\hlf  h^d  'appealed  *^«  ^^  '^^^ll'^g*  ^^i<^^  are  the  cost  of  these 

upon  them.    They  were  washed  on  the  neck,  remarks,  satisfied,  as  we  do  so,  that  we  are 

back, tailroot,  and  some  of  them  between  the  ''rendering  the  state  some  service." 
^^^  legs.  Our  author  lays  down  the  three  following 

"One  of  them  licked  himself,  and  died  in  six  gj^  j^  ^^^  t^  bring  soil  into  a  state  of  high 
or eieht  hours.    The  others  were  observed  to        u«     4.  'r**  •      i       j     •    ^.i.  i.    *  T 

MAemselves,  and  seven  more  of  them  died  cultivation  ;  or  if  it  is  already  m  that  state, 

bm  the  absorption  of  the  bath  through  the  to  keep  it  so,  viz.  :— 

medium  of  the  skin,  some  of  them  even  more        1.  To  carry  off  all  stagnant  and  superfluous 

than  a  week  after  the  application.  water  by  means  of  judicious  draining. — 

"The  post-mortem  examination  exhibited  the        2.  To  return  through  the  medium  of  manure 
most  violent  inflammation  and  de«truction  of  the  strength  and  fertihty  which  has  been  ex- 

ereiy  organ  and  membrane  that  secretes.     The  tracted  from  the  land  by  cropping.— 
brain  did  not  escape,  and  the  stomach  was  much        3.  To  eradicate  all  noxious  weeds,  that  the 

corroded,  6ven  in  those  who  died  from  absorp-  strength  of  the  manure  may  be  thrown  into  the 

tion  of  the  poison."  crops  and  not  into  the  weed. 

— ♦ — ^^  Of  the  first  of  these  he  observes : — 

Some  Remarks  on  Lancashire  Farming,  and       "Draining  is  the  basis  and  groundwork  of 

OB  varums  subjects  connected  unth  tlie  Agti-  e^«ry  agricultural  improvement     Of  this  there 

,.        -    ,      X,       .  .^i      /►  are  two  kinds;  the  one  for  carrying  on^  spnntr 

cuUureofthe  Country,  mthafew  sugges--  ^^^^  from  the  land;  the  other  surface  water. 

Ikmsfor  remedying  some  of  its  defects.    By  Each  of  them  is  distinct  in  its  nature  and  effects ; 

Lawrence  Rawstorne,   Esq.      London  :  the  first  of  the  two  being  partial,  the  other  uni- 

Longman  and  Co.  ^^"*^-.    ^^^  ^°™"  ^*  chiefly  confined  to  hilly 

,  _  °  ,  ,        .  ,  countnes,  or  at  all  events  to  those  where  there 

Mr.  lUwstome,  the  author,  is  a  gentle-  jg  ^  considerable  variation  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 

man  of  large  property  in  the  neighbourhood  the  land  ;  for  though  water  will,  under  certain 

of  Preston,  and  being  desirous  of  improving  circumstances  find  its  own  level,  yet  springs  are 

tile  condition  of  his  tenants,  and  his  estates  ^*'^^/  to  ^^  met  with,  unless  l^ere  is  more  ele- 

,  .  •  i»  vated  ground  above  them.     The  prmciple  on 

at  the  same  time,  was  anxious  to  form  an  ^jjjcij  t^ey  act  is  clear.    The  wet  penetrating 

3griciihural  library,  for  the  use  of  such  of  through  the  upper  lighter  soil,  and  being  caught 

tieoccnpiers  of  his  farms,  as  were  able  and  ^y  a  more  retentive  one  beneath,  will  be  con- 

wiHu.g.0  take  advantage  of  bis  liberality.  ^^!:T:fJ:^r'i^X^^^^Tui^^''l 

He  proceeded  therefore  to  throw  together  swamp.    The  only  way  of  removing  this  is  to 

some  desultory  ideas,  which,  increasing  in  cut  a  trench  through  the  higher  part  of  the 

interest  as  he  advanced,  he  was  led  into  swampy  place,  and  thus,  the  source  of  the  spring 

.1  ,     ,.         n  ^1  A     J*       i'*.xi  being:  reached,  its  contents  are  discharged  m  a 

the  perpetration  of  the  unpretending  httle  ^ew  direction.    As  deep  cutting  is  generally 

volume  before  us.      The    book    itself   is  required,  and  this  through  a  soft  spungy  stratum, 

cheaply  got  up,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  nothing  can  serve  so  effectually  the  uses  of  a 

its  circulation  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  J^^^,"^**  f  *,5f  Tn*^?'''  of  stones    which  on 

,  .     ,        ,  -     ,  .  ,  the  top  should  be  filled  up  with  pebbles,  gravel, 

county,  to  the  agricultural  errors  of  which  brushwood,  turf,  or  some  light  material.    This 

It  is  supposed  to  relate — we  say  supposed  to  will  keep  the  drain  open  for  any  number  of 

relate,  because  we  know  for  a  certainty  years,   and  will  give   a  perfect  firmness  and 

that  most  of  the  bad  practices  which  prevail  soHdity  to  the  ^ound  below.    The  other  kind 

.   ._  *^  *^  of  draimng  is  of  a  more  general  character,  and 

in  Lancashire  are  equally  common  to  many  it  is  from  the  want  of  it,  that  so  large  a  part  of 

other  counties  of  England  and  Scotland ;  this  kingdom  has  so  long  lain  in  a  barren  and 

and  the  warnings  given  by  Mr.  Rawstorne  unprofitable  condition.    All  land,  with  the  ex- 

to  the  Lancashire  farmers  may  with  great  ception  perhaps  of  the  blowing  sands  of  NorfoF^^ 

'Jill.  .  *"*"  some  other  peculiar  soils,  such  as  chalky 

propnety  be  received  by  those  of  counties  ones,  will  be  improved  by  diavoiTi^,  wviLm\Jctfsvx\. 

hitherto  accounted  well  cultivated,  to  their  it,  the  common  opeT&tion%  Qi\i\x^«si^T3  ^«ssl^v 
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be  carried  on  with  any  certainty  of  success,  at  a  more  distant  period.     But  if  a  tenant  has  a. 

Crops  of  corn  or  grass  may,  doubtless,  be  raised  sufficiently  long  term  in  his  farm,  he  should 

by  the  plentiful  application  of  manure  alone,  lay  out  his  money  in  good  time,  so  that  in  the 

but  it  is  also  certain,  that  an  increase  of  produce  end  he  may  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours." 

by  equal  means,  or  the  same  produce  with  in-  Although  at  page  69  he  seems  to  consider 

fenor  means,  namely,  with  less  manure,  may    |„„^, ^.t  i.*         j.  ^      a.         t_* 

be  effected,  if  the  land  be  laid  first  thoroughly  \*^"»  ^^^^^^»  *°  Lancashire  at  least,  as  but 

dry,  rather  than  being  drenched  with  stagnant  dangerous  documents  in  the  bands  of  a 

water."  bad  tenant ;  for  he  observes  : — 

Of  the  second  :--  «  As  to  the  farming  in  this  county,  when  wc 
**  But  however  well  the  land  may  be  drained,  see  the  class  of  people  engaged  in  it,  their  uttei 
all  this  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  attention  be  inefficiency  in  all  those  qualifications,  which 
paid  afterwards  for  renewing  it  with  such  ma-  constitute  superior  excellence  whether  in  capital, 
nures  as  are  within  reach  of  the  occupier.  The  skill  or  enterprise ;  and  when  we  view  the  gene- 
first  rule  iu  making  a  good  dung  heap  is  to  let  ral  low  state  of  agricultural  knowledge  amongsl 
nothing  be  wasted.  Let  all  such  materials  be  us,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  long  leases  would 
collected  as  may  serve  to  increase  the  quantity,  not  be  rather  injurious  than  otherwise. — The3 
to  cause  it  to  ferment,  and  to  enrich  it  in  such  would  certainly  be  all  in  favour  of  a  bad  tenant 
a  manner,  as,  when  used,  may  contribute  to  and  against  the  landlord ;  as  in  this  case  ai 
restore  the  soil  to  the  fertility  it  possessed  before  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the  whole 
it  was  cropped.  With  this  view  if  bog  soil  or  farm  to  be  run  through,  and  ruined,  and  ther 
sea  slutch  be  within  reasonable  distance,  these  abandoned ;  which  indeed  is  not  an  nncommor 
should  be  carted  up  in  the  summer  time,  when  occurrence  even  as  things  are  constituted  ai 
the  teams  might  else  be  lying  idle.      These  present." 

should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  farm-yard  gad  leasehold  tenants,  Uke  dishonest  con- 
for  the  dung  to  he  upon  m  winter ;  or  they    .       .  ,  . '  ^      n 

should  be  formed  into  a  large  heap  ready  to  be  tractors,  upon  any  subject  are  troublesome 
mixed  with  lime,  or  with  stable  manure,  when  and  dangerous  customers ;  but  with  a  lease 
this  has  been  sufficiently  heated  and  decomposed  carefully  prepared  no  opportunity  would 
from  its  original  dry  stat«.  Thus  the  real  ^^  afforded  to  such  an  one  to  "run  through' 
quantity  of  this  restorative  compound  will  be  -  ,,  .  ....,,  .  ^^  ,  •  ^ 
much  augmented,  and  a  valuable  compost  be  ^^^^  "and  ruin  it:'  he  might  certainly 
obtained,  which  will  go  much  further  towards  make  the  attempt  but  the  forfeiture  clausei 
keeping  the  whole  farm  both  grass  and  ploughed  would  bring  him  up,  as  the  sailors  say,  "  al 
land  in  good  heart"  standing,"  and  deprive  him  of  the  power  ol 

Alid  of  the  third :—  completing  the  mischief  he  might  contem- 

"As  lo  the  eradication  of  weeds  common   ^lo^g 
sense  points  out  the  advantage  and  even  neces-   ^ 

sity  of  removing  or  destroying  these  noxious  Were  leases  more  common,  and  were 
intruders,  which  often  cause  more  exhaustion  their  clauses  more  simple,  courts  would  be 
of  the  land  than  the  best  crops,  and  which  if  ^^^^^^  inclined  than  they  are  to  listen  to 
allowed  to  remain  and  run  wild,  will  much  pre-     ,         .  ri-»i-i     jij*^** 

vent  any  crop  arriving  at  its  proper  maturity.  ***«  gnevances  of  which  landlords  it  is  true 
One  years'  seed  is  said  to  be  six  years*  weed. —  have  but  too  often  to  complain ;  but  whilst 
If  the  weeds  are  well  rooted  up  and  turned  over  tbe  present  absurd  system  of  cramming 
with  the  harrow,  m  soon  as  they  appear,  they  j^^^  j  ^,  ^  j  ^  i„geniuty  cm 
are  easily  eradicated,  but  if  allowed  to  get  a-  ,  .1  ^ 

head,  and  particularly  to  seed,  the  labour  re-  devise  to  fetter  a  tenant  in  the  management 
quired  to  get  rid  of  them  again  is  immense,  of  his  land,  and  to  run  the  document  to  an 
double  or  Ueble,  what  it  would  otherwise  have   extravagant  length,  prevails,  no  wonder  « 

^  judge  tries  by  every  means  in  his  power  to 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  following  argu-  gtifle,  by  technicality,  the  action  at  the 
ment  in  favour  of  leases:—  outset.      We   remember  a  case   brought 

"  Farmers,  who  have  no  lengthened  or  certain  before  the  late  Baron  Vaughan,  in  which  a 
Sro^!:i:^TC="Xr4?^^^^^  landlord  «,ught  to  recover  from  a  ten^t 
fore  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  or  compensation  for  the  positive  injury  he 
expense  to  do  what  is  only  to  bring  in  a  return  had  Bustained  by  the  mismanagement  of  a 
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lai^efarm  during  a  fourteen-year's  lease,  a  stick  of  the  exact  length  of  the  depth  he  is  to 

The  lawyers  had  set  out  in  the  pleadings  ^Of  which  should  be  tried  frequently  by  the 

the  whole  of  a  verv  lonir  lease  which  made  i"«P«<^^o'  ^J^^  ^*^e  ground  already  dug.     The 

tfte  wiioieoi  a  very  long  lease  wnicn  maae  ^^^^^^^  ^f  the  gp^^e  ^jH  ,1^^^^  ^1^  j^^  ^j^ 

the  cause  look  so  temble  that  the  learned  sterile  soil  with  the  weeds  in  it  to  the  very  hot- 
judge  declared  it  would  take  till  Christmas  torn  of  the  trench,  the  loose  pieces  of  earth  lying 
to  try  it,  (it  being  then  September ;)  and  he  there  having  been  first  well  shovelled  up,  and 

li.»aUx drove  the  partU.  to  a  reference.  [Zfi^'ZZ^^^Z^^I^T.ri^^^^ 

Were  leases,  as  we  before  observed,  more  The  second  layer  of  earth  will  consist  of  the 

simple  in  form,  and  were  the  few  clauses  unstirred  soil,  the  value  of  which  will  of  course 

they  contain  to  the  point- workmg  a  for-  y*^y  ^  different  situations,  and  peihaps  in  some 

f*       c^i^    s.         *   •  I.*  •  r  J  It  may  not  be  worth  bnnging  to  the  top.     In 

feitare  of  the  tenant  right  in  cases  of  proved  t^^t  J^gg  j^  ^^^  ^^^  better  to  lessen  the  depth, 

miHnanagement,  leases  would  be  as  safe  in  or,  if  the  merits  of  the  subsoiling  system  be 

Lancashire  as  in  the  Lothians  ;  and  bad  clearly  established  to  go  the  sixteen  inches  deep, 

tenanU  would  be  readUy  restrained  any-  keeping  the  upper  soil  where  it  is.     If  the  work 

,  ''  *  he  done  before  Chnstmas,  and  the  clods  are 

^°®'®-  laid  up  large  and  rough,  they  will  fall  from  the 

To  show  the  nature  of  the  speculative  action  of  the  winter  frosts ;  audit  is  quite  ex- 

part  of  our  author's  labours  we  shall  quote  traordinary  how  fine  the  whole  will  become.     It 

his  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  spade  ^"  ^^^  constitute  an  admirable  seed-bed  for 

,    ,      ,  -.  ^.  .XX  %_     X  oats  or  barley.      If,  however,  any  quantity  of 

husbandry,  after  setting  out  pretty  much  at  rain  has  fallen,  the  outer  part  is  apt  to  become 

length  Mr.  Mitchell's  account  of  his  culti-  so  sad  and  encrusted,  that  it  is  desirable  a  light 

vation  of  a  farm  of  207  arable  acres,  in  skimming  of  the  plough  should  be  given  it ;  and 

w   -  11  . if  a  good  compost  with  lime  or  dung  in  it  be  put 

°  on  at  the  same  time,  the  succeeding  crop  will 

"Spade  husbandry  is'' of  use  in  laying  down  be  much  benefited,  as  well  as  the  grass  seeds 

Und  to  grass,  and  in  preparing  it  for  a  planta-  that  are  to  be  sown  upon  it.     By  the  plan  here 

^n.    Where  a  field  has  been  thoroughly  im-  suggested,  the  following  advantages  will  ensue ; 

poverished  by   over  cropping  and  filled  with  the  butts  will  have  been  formed  with  greater 

teeds,  there  is  no  mode  of  laying  it  down  to  regularity  than  they  could  have  been  by  the 

gtns  so  good  as  trenching  with  the  spade.  The  common  operation  of  the  plough  ;  the  soil  has 

^  system  is  now  happily  exploded,  that  of  been  opened  and  comminuted  according  to  the 

teg  land  lie,  because  it  is  so  worn  out,  that  subsoiling  plan,  and  the  drainage  will  be  made 

it  till  not  produce  a  com  crop.     No  land  should  to  answer  either  principle ;  the  one,   supposing 

be  laid  down,  unless  it  first  be  brought  into  water  to  run  underneaUi  the  soil ;  the  other,  on 

good  heart,  and  the  particles  of  soil  be  well  the  surface  of  it ;    a  new  soil  has  also  been 

broken  and  pulverized.     If  the  land  be  by  na-  brought  into  play,  which,  in  some  cases,  where 

tore  of  a  stiff  retentive  kind,  and  by  mismanage-  the  land  has  been  quite  worn  out,  may  be  of 

Bie&t  be  rendered  still  more  so,  it  is  very  doubt-  consequence.     But  one  of  the  most  important 

fill  whether  it  would  ever  repay  the  expense  of  advantages  attending  it  is,  that  unless  this  were 

a  green  crop.     A  naked  fallow  might  be  the  done,  a  fallow  would  be  required,  and  the  land 

Bieuu  of  cleaning  it,  and,  so  far  as  that  went,  it  would  have  to  lie  for  a  year  without  being  crop- 

vonld  be  doing  a  great  deal  of  good ;  but  this  ped,  which  of  itself  would  be  a  great  loss." 
would  mt  of  itself  enrich  it    Trenching  with       g^t  of  the  cost  of  these  operations  as 
tte  spade  would  he  the  cheapest  and  most  enec-  j,     .^i    .i  /.^  .i 

tmlmode,  by  which  the  desired  end  could  he  compared  with  the  profit  our  author  says 

attained.     For  this  operation  the  whole  field  nothing  conclusive.      That  heavier  crops 

dwnld  he  first  drawn  out  into  breadths  of  eight  may  be  grown  upon  a  deep  soil  than  upon 

jaj  for  the  butts,  which  may  be  done  either  a  thin  one  no  man  doubts  ;  the  only  ques- 

oy  the  plough,  or  with  the  spade,  by  the  over-  ,      .    ,         ^       w  •     zi.   I   j  -i     •   ^ 

looker  who  wUl  be  required  to  work  along  with  tion  is  how  to  obtain  that  deep  soil,  into 

Ae  men  employed,  or  within  reach  of  frequently  which  the  tender  fibrous  roots  of  plants 

inspecting  their  work.     The  butts  are  to  be  may  penetrate  without    receiving    injury 

trenched  sixteen  inches  deep  at  their  top,  cur-  from  stagnant  water,  at  the  cheapest  rate, 

▼ing  regularly  down  to  the  furrow,  m  which  a  ,^    ,     ^*      ,  ,      .,     i       i  •  ni   a. 

hollow  should  be  left  for  faciHtating  the  draining  We  know  what  subsoil  i^lo^\%^m^  \i\VV  ^^ 

OB  ^  fdlowlng  year.    Each  man  should  have  for  us,  and  ^wlial  \\»  co^V.\  "WX*  ^"^  «^^^^ 
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husbandry  the  examples  are   so  few  and  manufactures  England  would  have  been  as  Ire- 

the  accounts  so  contradictory  that  none  can  J^^d  now  is,  a  poor  and  miserable  heap  of  human 

1         X  xT-    I-     -i.  *•       „•♦!,  «u;«i,  fo««,  bemgs.     lo  the  iron  and  coal,  the  copper  and 

wonder  at  the  hesitation  with  which  farm-  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  attribute  the  plenty  of  gold  and 

ers  meet  the  recommendation,   or  that  we  silver  in  this  country ;  to  the  want  of  enterprise 

should  pronounce  it  speculative.  in  Ireland  we  may  attribute  their  20s.  and  30s. 

If  other  gentlemen,  of  landed  property,  pieces  of  paper,  representatives  of  money.  Some 

.        ,          *^  ,.              urn       *!.                1  people  Will  say,  "  Do  not  let  your  gold  go  out 

m  other  counties,  would  follow  the  example  ^f  ^^^  country  for  the  purchase  of  com ;''  as  if 

thus  worthily  set  them  by  Mr.  Rawstorne,  forsooth,  the  merchant  did  not  bring  it  into  the 

of  examining  for  themselves  the  practical  country,  and  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  take  it 

details  of  agriculture,  and  committing  to  out  again,  if  the  state  of  exchanges  answer  his 

;    .     *,\       ,           . ,       „             ^1  purpose  so  to  do  :— the  gold  belongs  to  Mexico 

paper  their      desultory  ideas     upon   the  and  Peru  and  not  to  England ;   it  is  the  iron, 

subject,  a  mass  of  information  for  the  stati-  coal,  copper,  tin,  lead,  &c.,  which  are  the  mineral 

cian  or  the  statesman  would  result,  which  riches  of  this  island ;   they  it  is  which  have 

1 J        c     4.                  4.\.r.  ;«^«^o«f  «,.«,•«  brought  the  gold  and  silver,  the  produce  of  other 

would  go  far  to  remove  the  iporant  preju-  countries.     Would  it  not  be  fooUsh  to  say,  «  Do 

dices  which  too  much  prevail  upon  points  not  let  the  iron  and  coal  go  away  for  corn,  for 

declared  by  every  philosopher  of  every  age  they  belong  to  our  land  ?"    it  is  equally  ridi- 

and  nation  of  the  last  importance  to  the  pulous  to  say,  "  Do  not  let  the  gold  go  away,  it 

,  IS  ours  ;  let  only  goods  go  for  corn      It  is  only 

people.                          ^  by  commercial  intercourse  we  can  hope  to  have 

*  more  gold ;  let  then  the  thousands  of  human 

An  Agricultural,    Geological,   and  Antiqua-  bemgs  at  Merthyr  and  other  mining  districts 

rian  Journey.    By  an  Amateur  Farmer,  have  bread  in  plenty,  and  they  will  raise  from 

^         -^  the  bowels  of  the  earth  more  of  gold's  worth  for 

We  have  glanced  through  the  pages  of  this  exchange  with  Mexico  and  Peru." 

little  volume,  and  the  only  remark  we  can  After  this  paragraph  he  quotes  Sir  Robt. 

make  on  it  is,  that  the  writer  is  a  free-tra-  Peel  in  the  following  words : — 

der,  as  we  gather  from  the  following,  written  u  ^g  to  the  lowness  of  price  consequent  on 

amongst  the  iron  mines  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  the  com  laws,  he  must  say  that  it  was  not  owing 

—no  wonder  he  should  write  thus  amidst  either  to  the  corn  bill  or  the  tariff,  but  that  it 

the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  :  ITnJ^tr^dTf ^^fi'if'f  •  ^^^  f"^  '^'  ^P'^"' 

sion  of  trade,  and  the  diminished  power  of  con- 

"  Some  remarks  may  now  be  indulged  in,  sumption ;'  his  firm  conviction  being  that  the 
relative  to  the  share  which  these  iron  and  coal  price  of  com  depended  more  on  prosperity  of 
workings  have  on  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  commerce  and  manufactures,  than  on  any  corn- 
and  from  these  the  importance  of  England  in  all  bill  whatever" — Sir  R.  Peel  on  Mr.ViUiers'  mo- 
parts  of  the  world.      Hence  mines  are  of  the  tion.  May  9th,  1843. 

first  consequence.      They   enable  the  cotton-  -ixr     i            'i.   •     xi.                 n             •      ^ 

spimier  to  go  to  work-the  silk  and  the  woollen  7?  ^T  ,-  •  \         generally  received 

manufacturers  to  offer  their  fabrics  in  competi-  opinion  of  political  economists,  that  as  the 

tion  with  any  nation  of  producers  or  makers  in  manufacturers  flourish  so  will  the  farmers ; 

any  quarter  of  the  globe.     It  is  the  coal  and  but  how  was  it  in   18^5,  when  the  manu- 

iron  which  may  be  considered  as  the  great  fly-  /.    .     •                     -i.       i»    i^i 

wheel,  or  propelling  power  of  Engl^d's  ma-  ^^cturing  prosperity  of    the   country  was 

chinery ;  the  shipping  interest,  as  well  as  the  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before  ?  or 

manufacturing,  are  but  smaller  wheels  of  the  how  is  it  now,   when   manufacturers   are 

machine ;  the  agricultural  interest  or  the  pro-  aoing  more  than  they  did  even  then  ?     We 

duce  from  the  surface  soil,  is  but  as  oil  to  the  n  i             i    ^      •                   •      -looi?  /.          t 

wheels;  the  increasing  population  of  this  coun-  a"  know  what  prices  were  m  1835-6,  and 

try  could  not  have  been  employed  had  it  not  we  know  that  the  present  value  of  wheat  is 

have  been  for  the  facilities  of  getting  at  these  owing  entirely  to  the  absence   of  any  ex- 

mmerals,  (for  the  increased  labourers  have  been  tensive  importation,  and  to  that  cause  alone; 

found  by  the  late  census  m  a  very  tnflinff  degree  ^,              ^'^      /»/•      •                •     t^ 

employed  on  the  land,  although  the  waste  lands  ""^^^^  *^^  quantity  of  foreign  corn  m  Eng- 

and  improved  culture  by  the  spade  offer  the  land  any  thing  like  what  it  was  12  or  14 

means;)  therefore,  but  for  these  mines  and  months  ago,  the  price  of  it  would  be  as  low 
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or  lower  perhaps  than  it  was  then,  notwith-  being  filled)  in  all  respecU  similar  to  a  brick- 
standing  the  present  manufacturing  pros-  ™?^«'**  ^^1«  *°d  mould,  except  that  seren 
.           ,        .,   -,  ^    ^y       1           :i   •  cakes  are  made  at  the  same  instant  mstead  of 
penty.     A  supply  suited  to  the  demand  is  ^^g  brick. 

what  we  want,  and  not  more.  "  The  dough  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  is  suffered 

♦  to  remain  in  the  moulds  a  short  time  to  cool 

Report    of  the    Proceedings    of  the    North  and  shrink,  which  it  does  sufficiently  to  admit 

fValsham  Farmers'    Club,  from  Us  com-  of  the  frame  being  removed,  thus  leaving  the 

mencement  to  the  present  time.    Norwich,  ^*^f  perfectly  compact  m  the  form  of  a  well- 

•D  ;»  f%  made   brick.    .They  are   then  placed  upon  a 

Bacon  and  Co.  splined  rack,  in  a  building  throogh  which  there 

Tke  Fourth  Annual  Report  cf  the  Beccles  is  a  current  of  air  from  two  latticed  windows. 
Farmers*  Club,  1843.  "  In  three  days  it  is  sufficiently  firm  to  admit 

No  wonder  that  in  the  report  of  the  North  of  i^s  being  removed  to  any  distance  for  use, 

Walsham  Qub,  the  growth  of  Flax  and  the  J^^^^?  *  "^^t^'f^,  ^^ff^^  ^/  ^*^«  1*  "^?y  ^^ 

/•Tj         1J1-*  handled  or  packed  together  in  a  cart  without 

employment  of  linseed  meal  and  other  m-  injury  even  to  iU  appearance. 

gredients  of  British  growth,  for  fattening       ««The  quantity  of  compound  contained  in  one 

purposes,  should  hold  a  conspicuous  place,  cauldron,  as  before  described,  is  sufficient  to  ffll 

seeing  that   "  The  Norfolk  Flax  Society,*'  eig^*  moulds,  and  consequently  makes  about  54 

the  first  society  established  in  England  for  V^^.t^  ^^Z'TX:.':^^:.^^ 
improving  the  cdture  of  flax^  originated      ^he  report  also  contains  the  substance  of 

With  the  club,  and  that  Mr.  Warnes,  the       i.         ,,.        jinr      Ti.r«ii. 

.^    '  ^  ,      .,  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Coleby, 

inventor,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  the      com-  \.  c      aa,  i.         r  *i.      i  v 

,      ,       ,,1.1         ,.11    .  1  surgeon,  before  the  members  of  the  club, 

pound  cakes,    which  are  likely  to  supersede  .        -  .    ^,        «     t_     i»       j  ^     ^l 

,  on-        .11..!/....  11*  reference  to  these  "  cakes,'   and  to  the 

the  use  of  foreign  oil  cake,  in  the  fattening  •    -^      r       i    j  i»    j  r 

-       ,      .  **    ,        i../    ^/».i  i_  superiority  of  cooked  over  raw  food  for  ani- 

of  cattle,  IS  a  member  of  it.    Of  these  cakes        ,       i  .  i  i  i   j  j  .     .i     /.  « 

.  '         .        ^i.     !•  11      .       «  .1  nials,  which  he  concluded  in  the  following 

the  report  gives  the  following  "process  /i   ._ 

in  the  manufacture : —  uxtr  \.       v  j  •    .v  -j     ^ 

,,  _    ^.  11         .      .  .  "e  have  been  engaged  in  the  consideration 

To  fifteen  g^ons  of  water  put  one  stone  of  ^f  ^he  relative  value  of  cooked  and  crude  fbod 

hnseedmeal,  and  after  this  is  boiled  to  a  pulp  in  the  nourishment  of  animals ;   we  have  seen 

of  a  jelly-like  substance,  add  by  little  and  little,  j^  ^y,^  course  of  our  enquiry  some  striking  and 

four  stones  weight  of  pea  or  bean  meal,  or  a  beautiful  instances  of  the  adaption  of  the  dif- 

mixtureofboth,  together  with  infenor  wheat,  or  ferent  organization  of  the  anibals  to  the  cir- 

any  other  grain  at  the  option  of  the  pities ;  this  cumstances  under  which  they  were  designed  to 

IS  to  be  weD  Stored  m  and  mco^wrated  by  means  ^^  ^^^^  u^es^  and  we  cannot  but  bel^acted 

of  Ml  iron  grubber,  constructed  somewhat  like  a  by  the  wise  aud  beneficent  provisions  made  by 

spade  with  open  nbs.     The  process  of  incorpo-  the  hand  of  the  great  Creator  to  meet  the  every 

rating  the  mass  occupies  about  twenty  minutes,  want  of  his  creatures;  the  farther  we  enquire 

when  it  IS  ready  to  transfer  to  the  moulds.    The  the  more  will  instances  multiply,  illustrating  the 

fire  being  damped  orwholly  removed  in  order  g^me  delightful  fact ;  but  perfect  as  are  aU  the 

to  prevent  the  naass  ftom  adhenng  to  the  bottom  arrangements  of  the  universal  economv,  it  does 

of  the  vessel.  It  IS  taken  out  with  a  large  spatula,  not  foUow  that  the  use  of  artificial  mians  may 

somewhatsimilartoa  bricklayers  trowel,  and  not  facilitate  certam  processes  upon  which  the 

transferred  to  the  moulds  prepared  for  the  pur-  nourishment  of  animals  depend,  and  under  ccr- 

pose;  in  doing  which  care  must  be  taken  to  tain  circumstances  the  use  of  such  means  may 

removeitfromthe  sides  of  the  cauldron  first,  be  most  unportant  and  valuable.   The  enquiring 

rather  than  from  Uie  middle,  otherwise  as  It  cod  mind  of  man  may  be  permitted  to  punue  its 

It  adheres  like  glue  to  the  non  vessel     The  investigations  in  this  field  of  research,  without 

moulds  are  constructed  m  sets  of  seven  each,  for  an  instant  m  the  smaUest  degree  appearing 

comprised  m   a  frame  about    three    feet  six  to  indicate  doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty 

inches  long,  nme  mches  wide,  and  two  mches  ^f  the  provisions  which  the  great  God  of  Nature 

and  a  half  deep,  the  divisions  of  which  are  four  has  furnished  to  his  every  feature." 
mches  and  a  half  apart,  consequently  each  cake       mi         .  ^    »  .         ^ 

u  about  the  size  of  a  brick  There  is  an  account  o?  %ome  e^«t\m«^% 

'*  This  frame  is  open  At  the  top  and  bottom,  on  the  growth  o{  tuttiVpi^,  m\)ci  «^  n\^^  \a 

and  is  placed  on  a  fat  board  (for  the  purpose  of  determine  the  pTopex  diataxice>aeV«^«^  ^^ 
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drOls,  and  the  sort  of  manure  to  be  used,  and  boasters  of  short  horns — ''that  no  cows 

but  nothing  new  seems  to  have  been  elicited,  were  equal  to  the  Suffolk  breed  for  dairy 

A  paper  On  the  nature  and  properties  of  purposes." 

art^dal  grasses,  was  read  at  the  club,  in  Sned-feeding  them  in  summer  seems  to 

which,  after  speaking  of  lucerne  and  sain-  have  been  agreed  to  on  all  hands. 

foin,  cow-grass,  a  deep  rooted  plant,  and  On  "  The  best  manner  of  laying  down 

therefore  well  suited  for  their  soils,  which  land  for  permanent  pasture"  the  club  came 

may  have  been  subsoil  ploughed,  is  noticed  to  the  following  resolution : — 

in  the  following  terms  : —  "That  in  laying  down  lands  for  permanent 

**  Cow  grass,  which  is  a  species  of  red  clover,  pasture  upon  wet  soils,  the  first  requisite  is,  that 

is  also  a  deep  rooted  plant,  and  one  which  I  can  the  land  be  Ihoroughly  drained,   and  cleaned 

fully  recommend  to  every  farmer,  but  especially  from  all  perennial  or  root  weeds,  and  reduced 
to  those  who  farm  on  the  six  years'  course  of.  by  ploughing  and  harrowing  to  an  even  surface 

husbandry.  and  as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible,  and  that  the  same 

"In  the  second  year  it  frequently  happens  that  should  also  be  in  good  heart.  That  the  best 
the  common  broad-leaved  red  clover  dies  off,  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  is  the  month  of  July, 
and  sometimes  the  common  rye-grass,  which  and  that  no  stock  should  be  allowed  to  feed  upon 
very  seldom  happens  to  cow  grass — this  will  them  till  the  next  spring,  when  neat  cattle 
stand  the  second  year,  and  be  nearly  as  prolific  might  be  depastured  upon  it,  (if  the  weather  is 
as  it  was  the  first.  It  is  a  perennial  grass,  and  dry,)  the  latter  part  of  April,  for  a  few  days,  and 
will  sometimes  remain  in  the  land  for  a  very  then  to  be  spared  up  for  mowing  ;  which  opera- 
great  length  of  time."  tion  should  not  be  performed  till  comparatively 

The  utility  of  the  subsoil   plough  was  late,  in  order  that  those  grasses  which  arrive  at 

considered,  and  the  following  resolutions  maturity  the  first  season  might  shed  their  seeds, 

agreed  to : —  and  thereby  thicken  the  bottom.     That  cow- 

1st.  That  the  subsoil  plough  may  be  applied  grass,  white  clover  and  red  suckling,  the  Italian 

with  advantage  to  all  such  land  as  requires  to  and  Stickney  rye  grasses  should  form  part  of 

be  under-drained.  the  seeds  in  laying  down  any  pasture,  with  such 

2nd.  That  it  is  highly  beneficial  for  breaking  selected  grasses  as  are  found  to  be  indigenous 

up  tenacious  and  adhesive  soils,  hard  pans,  or  to  the  sou,  climate,  and  situation,  and  are  found 

beds  of  gravel  lying  near  the  surface  ;  and  a  part  of  the  pastures  of  the  immediate  neigh- 

Sdly.  That  it  renders  those  fields,  or  portions  bourhood ;  that  cocks-foot  should  be  added  to 

of  fields,  more  fertile  which  are  subject  to  scald  the  above  seeds  for  light  lands ;  and  that  such 

firom  any  cause  whatever.  soils  may  be  laid  down  with  a  small  seed  of 

We  wish  all  other  farmer's  clubs  would  barley  or  brank." 

take  the  pains  to  record  their  proceedings  ^  "  The  best  varieties  of  root  for  cultiva- 

the  North  Walsham  club  has  done,  as  much  tion"  afforded  a  discussion,    and    in   the 

useful  information  of  a  practical  kind  would  course  of  it,    an  objection    to  Skirving's 

be  afforded  calculated  to  benefit  the  farmer  swedes  was  raised,  which  has  not  a  little 

in  an  eminent  degree.  surprised  us.     In  all  turnip  countries  the 

♦  higher  you  can  get  your  bulb  raised  above 

The  report  of  the  Beccles  Club  contains  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  better ;  but  a 

an  epitome  of  the  proceedings  of  the  club  gentleman  of  the  Beccles  club  seems  to 

durinjg  the  year,  and  its  resolutions  upon  have  an  idea  that,  being  above  the  soil,  the 

several  practical  subjects  which  had  g^ven  root  is  exposed  to  the  frost,  and  to  the  at- 

rise  to  discussion.  tacks  of  game,  and  consequently  he  would 

On  the  question  of  "The  best  breed  qf  have    them  pretty  much  in  the  ground. 

sheep, adapted  for  the  neighbourhood,^'  it  was  There  is  no  greater  fallacy,  as  it  appears  to 

resolved —  us,  than  this.    A  turnip  does  not  root  so 

"  That  the  best  breed  of  sheep,  for  this  neigh-  well,  nor  does  it  keep  so  well,  in  average 
bourhood,  is  the  cross  firom  a  Down  ewe  and  seasons,  when  covered  with  soil  than  when 
Leicester  tup,  from  its  early  aptitude  for  fatten-  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
ing,  and  its  being  the  most  saleable  in  our  Critical  judges  of  Swedish  turnips  are  par- 
markets  ;  but  where  more  time  is  given  the  pure  ticular  about  the  shape  of  the  root,  and  the 
Downs,  or  those  reared  from  a  half  bred  Down  size  of  the  top. 

and  Norfolk  ewe  and  Leicester  tup,  were  the  A  year  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  a 

most  desirable."  field  of  swedes,  estimated  by  competent 

On  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  judges  to  weigh  32  tons  per  acre,  almost 

keeping"  cows  for  produce  and.  pro^tii  seems  every  one  of  wnich  stood  at  least  10  inches 

^Aave  been  agreed-^hear  ihia  ye  breeders  out  of  the  gto>nid ',  tVieit  Uii^a  small  without 
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stalk,  of  a  russet  brown  colour,  and  likely  ploughs— a  leader  and  follower— the  first  taking 

enough,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  to  keep  for  a  out  a  depth  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches,  with 

twelve  month.  ^  width  of  seventeen  inches  at  top  and  seven 

The  club  discussed  "  The  advantages  of  inches  at  bottom.      The  second,  or  finishing 

com  rents  over  a  fixed  money  payment."  plough,  takes  out  the  remaining  depth  of  eight 

This    is   a   subject   but   liftle    understood  to  ten  inches,  giving  to  the  cut  a  width  of  five 

amongst  English  farmers  ;    however,  the  inches  only  at  bottom,  and  without  producing 

club  came  to  the  resolution,  "That  corn  any  change  in  the  surface  width.     The  earthy 

rents  are  to  be  preferred  to  fixed  money  matters  lifted  in  this  second  operation  are  laid 

TMiTments."  ^^  *^®  surface,  on  that  side  of  the  cut  opposite 

I  '  to  where  the  products  of  the  first  furrow  had 

iMT^tal  StttHlnttdrtdt  ^^^"  ^^^^  •  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^"  finished,  with 

-  -  ^^^  -       --  the  exception  of  the  cleaner  or  scoop  being 

We  take  the  following  account  of  a  drain-  passed  along  the  bottom  before  the  tiles  or  drain 

ing  plough  from  Mr.  Alexander's  descrip-  stones  are  laid  on.    Though  I  have  here  des- 

tion  of  it  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Transactions  cribed  two  ploughs  as  being  required  to  com- 

(^Ihe  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  qf  plete  the  cut  for  a  drain,  either  of  those  described 

Scotland : —  ,  ,  may  be  used  alone  to  finish  a  cot,  by  changing 

"  The  high  importance  of  thorough  draining,  the  sock  and  mould-board  ;  and  in  using  the 

and  the  great  extent  to  which  it  is  now  being  plough  in  this  way,  it  is  proper  to  go  over  a-half 

carried,  together  with  the  heavy  expense  attend-  ©r  a  day's  work  with  the  plough  under  the  first 

ing  the  operation,  are  producing  constant  calls  form,  and  then  to  change  the  irons  to  the  second* 

for  amelioration  in  the  latter  point    The  casting  or  finishing  form,  completing  those  cuts  that 

or  opening  of  the  ground  for  the  formation  of  have  already  got  the  first  turn,  before  the  plough 

the  drain,  though  not  the  heaviest  item  in  the  is  again  altered  to  the  first  state.    In  practice, 

list  of  expenses,  forms  yet  a  suflSciently  formid-  however,  I  prefer  a  plough  of  each  kind  com- 

able  item  to  call  for  reduction.     This  operation  pie  to,  which  allows  the  work  to  proceed  more 

has,  for  the  most  part,  been,  and  in  numerous  uniformly,  and  without  the  loss  of  time  to  man 

localities  must  continue  to  be,  an  operation  with  and  horses. 

the  spade,  but  numerous  attempts  have,  from       "  By  removing  the  mould-boards  and  other 

time  to  time,  been  made  to  bring  it  more  under  outstanding  attachments,  these  implements  can 

mechanical  influence ;  and  for  \h.U  purpose  the  be  employed  as  subsoil  ploughs ;  and  though 

plough,   under  a  variety  of  shapes,  has  been  they  have  hitherto  been  principally  used  for 

tried  with  more  or  less  of  success.     Seeing  that  cutting  drains  in  strong  and  deep  clay  lands, 

no  implement  hitherto  brought  out  for  this  pur-  they  have  also  been  successfully  employed  in 

pose  had  possessed  all  the  requisite  advantages  dry  field  land,  where  the  soil  was  free  of  large 

tiiMt  were  desired,  and  that  a  general  desire  still  stones.     The  weight  of  each  plough  is  about 

prevailed  for  an  instrument  of  the  kind,  the  five  hundred  weight,  and  the  price  £9;  but. 

Society  oflfered  a  premium  which  appeared  ade-  with  the  additional  mould-boaid  and  mounting 

quate  to  bring  out  the  energies  of  practical  men  for  making  the  second   cut,  a  single  plough 

towards  the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  result  amounts  to  about  £11. 

of  which  has  been  the  production  of  the  plough        "  In  comparing  the  expense  of  cutting  drains 

now  to  be  described,  and  which  seems  to  possess,  by  this  implement  and  by  the  spade,  if  we  take 

in  the  opinion  of  practical  farmers,  a  greater  land  that  has  had  the  drains  laid  in  at  fifteen 

amount  of  capabili^  for  performing  the  oper-  feet  separate,  which  gives  forty- four  chains  of 

ation  required,  than  ai^  implement  hitherto  drain  to  the  imperial  acre,  the  price  for  cutting 

adopted.  drains,  of  twenty-six  inches  average  depth,  with 

''This  plough,  or  rather  ploughs,  are  des-  the  spade,  may  be  stated  at  6id.  per  imperial 

fcnbed  in  general  terms  by  Mr.  Alexander  him-  chain,  or  23s.  per  acre  nearly.     The  expense  of 

self  in  the  following  words : — "  This  plough  cutting  out  drains  with  my  ploughs,  which,  with 

was  first  brought  into  operation  in  December,  ten  horses,  are  capable  of  finishing  the  drain- 

1840 ;  since  then  I  have  drained  upon  my  own  cuts  of  half  a  Scotch  acre  per  hour,  or  of  half 

fum  about  seventy  Scotch  acres,  and  likewise  an  imperial  acre  in  forty -eight  minutes  nearly, 

above  200  acres  to  neighbours  and  others,  per-  and  equal  to  six  and  a-quarter  acres  per  day  of 

fonning,  in  general,  the  opening  or  casting  out  ten  hours.     Taking  the  expense  of  ten  hours, 

the  drains,  thirty  feet  apart,  over  one  Scotch  together  with  men,  at  £3  :  Ids.  per  day,  gives 

acre  per  hour;  the  depth  varying  according  to  the  expense  per  acre  12s.,  shewing  a  difference 

the  nature  of  (he  ground,  but  averaging  about  in  favour  of  the  plough,  of  \\s.,  ^^e^w^  ^  ^x^xsss^ 

two  ftet  two  inches.    The  operation  is  most  of  nearly  one-hsdf  tbe  ex]^&e  oi  cutting  ^^ 

tdiuktageotafy  eSscted  by  using   two    each  drains. 
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"  The  principle  of  these  implements  lies  in  another  every  practice  which  proved  to  be 

their  cutting  the  furrow  or  daain  on  both  sides  of  value,  and  men  became  acquainted  with 

with  coulters,  and  gradually  elevaiing  the  earth  these  beneficial  operations,  sooner  or  later, 

so  cut  and  loosened  upon  the  inclined  plain  of  as  they  happened  to  be  more  or  less  able 

the  mould-board,  until  it  is  thrown  off  by  the  or  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  inform- 

latter,  and  deposited  on  the  surface  by  the  side  ation  thus  difiused — some  coidd  not  read  ; 

of  the  drain.  others  would  not;  and,  "a  book  farmer" 

— ♦ too  often  became  amongst  these  latter    a 

NEW   THRASHING  MACHINE.  term  of  reproach.    However,  much   good 

A  NEW  steam-power  thrashing  machine  is  1?  "".^iUf ^^^^^ '  w  °i?  ^^''^•'  "^T' 

in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs.  Parry,  at  ^Jf'contnbutedlw^^^ 

ster.    It  is  of  the  loco-  ?l  ^^^  P^^*  .^?f  ^^  mfbnnatipn ;  and  though 


scientific  attainments  having  begun  to  turn 


at  work,  the  speed  being  given  by  a  strap   r^.T.  n»f.rf-"  "fT      •  ^^^^^^    .r:       i 
over  one  of  them,  connecting  witt  a  fixeS   *^tl  f?^^"*^^?  *^  agriculture    tRe  columns 
pulley  on  the  shkt  or  rod,  by  which  the   of  that  journal  became  the  medium  of  gene- 
teateVs  are  set  in  motion,    fhe  power  is   ral  communication. 


beaters  on  tne  drum  (nve  m  number;  arive  ^'      , ,     .  =»  v;    /  T  —      :r    Z"^'-^ 

the  straw  as  it  passes  through  the  machine  "**H^^  conclusion  that  he  was  the  best 

We  expect  much  from  the  performance  P**^^^*  ^^o  most  contributed  to  the  ad- 

of  this  little  implement— its  size  may  be  vancement  of  agriculture,  and  by  conse- 

estimated  by  its  weight ;  one  horse  will  juence,  to  the  means  of  human  subsistence. 

*»a^;i«  «,«««  u  A.«««  «io/lo  f/x  «io/.«    ^r^A  Heuce  the  most  exalted  individuals  m  the 

Ibotfa^rof  co'llS  c&ate/  r^p"?  countnr.appHed  themselves  zealously  to  the 

it  for  eight  hours     We  hope  to  be  ahfli^  ^omiSdrafttheXforTcotdlrei 

ZiZt'^'^^u^^Xl^^mi:^'''"'  ba„en,and  worthless,  were  enclosed,  a„^ 

j^^^g^B  — —    made  "  smiling  lands  ;      premiums  were 

Ar-PTrTTTTTTPAT   PT?VTi?w  offered  for  successful  cultivation,  or  im- 

AtjKlCUL.1  UKAL.  iiiL\  LtjW ,  provements  in  the  various  breeds  of  stock  ; 

Before  noticing  the  present  position  of  the  ^^^  ^^ose  associations  were  first  established 

British  farmer,  we  must  upon  this,  the  first  ^or  ^^e  encouragement  of  agriculture  which 

occasion  of  addressing  our  readers,  be  per-  ^^^  ^ow  so  prevalent,    and    which  have 

mitted  to  carry  them  with  us  as  far  back,  proved  so  useful.     The  venerable  Earl  of 

in  point  of  time,  as  our  space  will  permit,  Leicester  shewed  what  could  be  done  by 

rendering  our  review  as  retrospective  as  judicious  outlay  of  capital  upon  a  soil  so 

possible,  in  order  the  more  clearly  and  cor-  POor  as  almost  to  amount  to  utter  barren- 

rectly  to  define  the  place  the  farmer  now  ness— so  hungry  that  no  conceivable  quan- 

holds  in  our  social  scale,  and  to  point  out  JJ^X  of  manure  was  said  to  be  suflScient  for 

to  the  agricultural  public  what  it  appears  i* ;  yet  now,  every  farmer  in  the  most  re- 

to  us  are  its  future  prospects.  *"ote  and  inaccessible  places  knows,  if  he 

During  the  last  50  years  the  British  Isles  tnows  anything,  that  the  county  of  Norfolk, 

may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  first  step  in  which  formerly  did  not  grow  wheat  enough 

the  grand  march  of  agricultural  improve-  «>r  its  own  consumption,  at  the  present  day 

ment.    Practical  experience  made  farmers  exports  largely  to  the  London  and  other 

wise  in  their  generation,  and  the  antiquated  markets.    These  things  marked  what  we 

prejudices  of  by-gone  ages  were  for  the  first  "^^e  designated  as  the  first  step  in  agricul- 

time  expelled  from  certain  districts.  twal  improvement. 

The  custom  of  making  known  through  New  Books.— The  Gardener  and  Practical 

the  press  the  results  of  experiments,  and  Florist.    Royal  8vo.     Cloth. — Rigg's  Expeii- 

the  value  of  certain  rotations  of  crops  upon  mental  Researches  in  Chemistry  and  Agricul- 

particular  soils,    which  began  to  prevail  ture.      Post  8to. — The  Highway   Surveyor's 

fF7/27i/7  Iha  period  before  mentioned,  trans-  Guide.      12mo.      Sewed.— General  Highway 

/erred  from  oner  part  of  the  kingdom  to  Act    By  A.  Fry.    12mo.    Sewed. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW :  knowledge  upon  most  of  these  points  which 

01  THs  pKisBirT  posiTioH  OF  THB  BRITISH  the  Scotch  fanner,  through  his  cheaper 

FABMBB.  and  better  education,  is  able  to  obtain,  give 

(Gootmnad  tnm  3S  pma.)  him  advantages  which  the  mass  of  English 

The  second  step  is  now  in  the  course  of  farmers  do  not  possess,  and  which  lead  him 

being  taken—"  adence  with  practice"  has  to  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  action  of 

beeome  the  motto  of  the  &rmer — treasons  manures  upon  plants,  and  the  value  of  at- 

tre  asked  and  given  for  operations  which,  mospheric  air  and  of  the  various  gases  to 

liadthey  been  performed  some  years  ago,  vegetation,  which  have  been  found  in  the 

vooM  have  yielded  no  other  answer  from  main  to  be  tolerably  correct :  hence  your 

Ike  %6  of  the  operator  than  that  his  father  Scotchman  is   an   advocate    for    subsoil 

(ad  probably  his  grandfieaher)  had  done  ploughing,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 

•before  him — that  it  was  "the  custom  of  depth  of  his  active  soil,  and  admitting  the 

^eoBnty  to  do  so."  air  to  it  freely,  (a  practice  condemned  by 

How,  however,  an  anxious  spirit  of  en-  some  practical  English  farmers) —hence  he 

9Qoy  if  abroad  :  fanners  are  not  satisfied  encourages  chemical  research,  in  the  hope 

tbatdiiiigg  are  "and  therefore  so  should  of  discovering  cheap  substances,  the  con- 

be^-Hhey  insist  upon  knowing  why.    Few  stituents  cf  fertile  soils,    which  may  be 

IKS  have  a  wider  field  for  enquiry  than  applied  in  quantities,  to  over- tilled  lands, 

^^  who  study  agriculture.    Chemistry,  suflBcient  to  restore  their  fertility— hence 

botany,  geology,  that  part  of  zoology  which  he  drills,«i^owing  well  that  the  difficulty 

^>ttti  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  habits  of  cleansing  lands  sown  broadcast  is  much 

^ilomestie  animals,  and  entomology  so  far  increased ;  and  knowing  too  that  no  soil 

Vtbe  insect  tribe  is  concerned  in  the  in-  will  produce  at  the  same  time  a  crop  of 

IByitrdestruotionofhis  crops,  must  largely  weeds  and  one  of  usefol  vegetation.    Tlie 

*^ll|e  the  attention  of  the  accomplished  Scotch  farmers  have  too,  independently  of 

^pimltarist,  in  addition  to  the  more  prao-  these  valuaUe  practical  illustrations,  read 

^details  of  rotations  of  crops — engineer-  their  English  brethren  a  lesson  upon  the 

■faoas  to  enable  him  to  lay  down  his  tenure,  by  which  their  farms  are  held, 

^nissinthe  most  economical  and  useftil  They  have  established  a  corn-rent  payment 

^iBuier ;  and  mechaaics  to  an  extent  suffi-  upon  leasehold  occupations,  which  enables 

^t  te  eftaU#  him  to  appreciate  the  ad-  them  to  meet  the  times  by  sharing  with 

^^"Btages  resisting  from  improvements  in  their  landlords  the  loss  or  pio^t  oi  ^>3kS.\.>\- 

fc  construction  of  implements :  a  general  ating  markets ;  and  by  n\aV\T\^  ^iWivec^^'^w^ 
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outlay  for  improvements  themselves,  they  a  reduction  of  rents  being  at  all  times  ai 
have  relieved  the  owner  (having  probably,  inesistable  bait ;  but,  whatever  the  effec 
in  consequence  of  settlements,  no  greater  of  the  farmers'  first  impression,  the  presen 
interest  in  the  land  than  for  his  life)  of  the  unequivocally  expressed  intention  of  th< 
necessity  of  appropriating  the  annual  in-  several  counties  which  have  formed  pro 
come  of  his  estates,  from  which  provision  tection  societies  affords  an  assurance  tha 
must  be  made  for  his  younger  children,  to  all  will  yet  be  well— they  have  seen  througl 
the  maintenance  of  the  farm  for  the  bene-  the  flimsy  guise  of  prospective  benefit  t< 
fit  of  his  heir:  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  themselves,  with  which  the  League  hav< 
at  once  perceived,  imports  the  necessity  veiled  its  real  intentions,  and  that  No  mm 
for  the  possession  of  much  money  on  the  itter  wiU  venture  upon  a  course  which  wu 
part  of  the  tenants,  and  that  the  farms  assuredly  go  the  length  of  pauperising  whol 
should  be  of  a  size  likely  to  induce  men  of  districts. 

capital  to  embark  it  in  their  cultivation :  Leaving,  however,  the  selfish  agitatioi 
this,  in  many  districts,  has  been  the  means  of  the  anti-com-law  league,  and  revert 
of  making  the  tenant-farmer  what  he  really  ing  to  the  recent  improvements  in  Agri 
should  be,  a  man  of  substance  and  intelli-  culture,  we  shall  find  that  draining  stand 
gence,  capable  of  making  the  most  of  his  foremost  in  point  of  permanent  value — ii 
farm,  and  obtaining  from  it  a  succession  of  the  dry  climates  of  eastern  counties,  irri 
abundant  crops  without  deteriorating  its  gation  is  the  farmer's  first  care,  and  wate 
value — affording  employment  to  the  labour-  is  collected  for  that  purpose  at  an  extraox 
ing  population  around  him,  and  setting  a  dinary  cost;  whilst  in  this,  our  'Mslan« 
praiseworthy  example  before  them  of  care-  home,"  no  less  cost  is  required  to  get  rid  c 
ful  industry,  and  a  love  of  order.  That  the  our  superfluity  of  that  element.  That  drain 
example  thus  set  by  the  farmers  of  Scot^  ing  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
land  will  be  speedily  followed  in  England  recent  improvement,  may  be  objected  b 
there  is  no  doubt;  but  whether  it  will  be  some — we  freely  admit  it— it  is  not  the  mer 
in  the  persons  of  the  present  race  of  farm-  act  of  draining  which  we  lay  claim  to  as 
ers  is  much  more  questionable.  An  asso-  recent  improvement,  for  it  was  performe 
ciation,  powerful  from  its  wealth  rather  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ages  ago ;  bii 
than  its  numbers,  seeks  to  instil  into  the  we  do  claim,  and  have  a  right  to  considei 
minds  of  the  kmdownerSf  that  there  is  no  the  system  under  which  our  soils  are  noi 
necessity  whatever  for  the  class  of  tenant-  relieved  from  excess  water  as  really  ou 
landholders — that  the  profits  obtained  by  own.  The  tiles — the  tools  for  cutting  tli 
that  class  from  the  soil  ought  t0,  and  in  drains— the  certainty  with  which  the  deptl 
fact  does,  belong  to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  direction,  and  frequency  of  them  are  lai 
who  should  themselves  be  the  growers  of  down — the  cost  per  acre,  and  the  perma 
corn  and  other  products ;  whilst  in  the  nent  mode  in  which  the  whole  work  is  pet 
hearts  of  the  farmers  they  would,  serpent-  formed,  belong  to  the  present  day,  and  c 
like,  sow  seeds  of  mistrust  of  their  land-  which  the  present  race  of  farmers  hav 
lords,  telling  them  they  already  obtain  every  reason  to  be  proud, 
more  from  the  land  than  is  their  due,  and  Subsoil  ploughing  as  an  adjunct  to  drain 
that  a  direct  competition  with  the  growers  ing  and  a  means  of  increasing  the  depth  c 
of  foreign  corn  would  have  the  effect  of  thin  soils,  stands  next  to  draining,  and  i 
lowering  rents,  and  nothing  more.  To  a  altogether  an  improvement  of  the  preseH 
certain  extent  the  Anti-com-law  League  day ;  it  is  true  the  mole  plough  had  beei 
believed  it  had  succeeded  with  the  farmers,   invented,  and  in  some  districts  used,  bu 
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huttmnch  as  its  effect  was  not  by  any  means  sustenance,— and  practical  experience  has 

commMdurate  with  the  labour  and  cost  of  proved  that  more  than  double  the  quantity 

ito  employment,  it  fell  into  disuse ;  of  the  of  stock  may  be  maintained  from  the  same 

lobBoil  plough,  however,  those  who  have  extent  of  pasturage,  if  the  fodder  be  cut 

ned  them  speak  in  the  highest  terms —  and  fed  to  them  in  the  house,  than  if  the 

bretking  up  the  hard  bed  upon  which  the  land  be  grated — what  further  inducement 

active  soil  rests — rendering  it  permeable  to  then  need  we  have  for  pursuing  the  prac- 

«(kpth  quite  sufficient  for  the  roots  of  any  tice  f    Yet  we  have  a  still  further  induce- 

f«%  and  allowing  the  air  and  soluble  ma-  ment  than  thus  doubling  our  profits  from 

mm  to  penetrate  so  as  to  fertilize  that  por-  the  soil — we  may  very  nearly  double  the 

tinof  the  soil,  which  had  it  been  turned  quantity  of  manure,    a   consideration   of 

up  in  the  course  of  tillage,  without  sub-  equal  importance  with  the  one  just  alluded 

nOing,  would  have  been  worse  than  barren,  to — and  besides  this,  we  have  the  manure 

h  it  would  have  produced  weeds  and  at  hand  capable  of  being  taken  care  of,  so 

Bodiing  else,  justify  all  that  has  been  siud  that  its  value  be  not  lessened,  and  of  being 

in  its  praise.    We  hear  it  objected  to  sub-  applied  wherever  it  may  be  most  required 

raHng,  that  it  allows  the  manure  to  escape  — it  is  true,  according  to  the  experiment  of 

from  the  active  soil,  and  to  pass  altogether  Dr.  Traill,  of  Edinburgh,  mUkmg  cows, 

«way  from  the  roots  of  the  crop — that  the  which  are  stall  or  shed  fed,  will  not  yield 

jweof  the  land  ought  not  to  be  broken,  for  so  much  cheese,  as  those  which  are  depas- 

itmaintains  the  fertility  of  the  active  soil,  tured  ;  but  they  will,  on  the  other  hand, 

To  this  we  would  re^y— Is  a  deep  soil  more  yield  more   butter.     Feeding  beasts  and 

Tilaahle  than  a  thin  one  ?    If  so—ought  sheep  it  is  now  settled  by  repeated  experi- 

Bot  any  and  all  means  be  resorted  to  which  ments,   will,  on  the  consumption  of  one- 

U  increase  the  depth  of  it?    If  you  have  fifth  less  food,  make  in  the  house  one-third 

«fl  of  (say)  five  inches,  upon  which  you  more  weight  than  if  allowed  to  work  for 

do  not  dare  to  throw  up  any  of  the  subsoil,  their  food  in  the  open  field. 
«nd  if  after   subsoil  ploughing  and  one       There  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the 

conneof  cropping,  you  find  you  can  with  part  of  many  of  our  experimentalists  to 

advantage  throw  up  to  the  surface  three  carry  the  system  still  further,  and  to  insist 

inches  of  the  subsoil,  thereby  increasing  upon  the  great  superiority  of  cooked  food 

the  depth  of  your  active  soil  from  five  over  raw.    We  noticed  in  our  last  a  lecture 

inches  to  eight,  will  you  still  deny  the  ad-  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Coleby,  surgeon, 

Tsntages  of  the  system  ?  before  the  North  Walsham  Farmer's  Club, 

Another    improvement    in    husbandry,  upon  this  subject,  to  which  we  invite  atten- 

fam  which  the  most  important  results  will,  tion.    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  by 

ienropinion^  arise,  is  the  shed-feeding  of  the  operation  of  cookery,  food  is  rendered 

ttttle  and  sheep ;  for  this  custom  we  are  more  nutritious  and  therefore  more  valua- 

iidehted  to  the  Flemish  farmers,  who,  in  ble.    Whether,  however,  the  cost  of  cook- 

^  care  of  their  stock  and  economy  in  the  ing  being  set  against  the  increased  value, 

■nagement  of  fodder  and  manures,  have  any  decided  economy  will  be  obtained,  is  a 

Nght  us  a  useful  lesson,  which  we  seem  question  not  yet  sufficiently  tested  to  ena- 

vdinclined  to  profit  by.   In  some  seasons  ble  us  to  pronounce  positively  upon  the 

nd  on  some  soils,  cattle  whilst  depasturing  subject.    Some  animals,  pigs  for  instance, 

ttesaidto^eat  with  five  mouths,*'  or  in  so  absolutely  require,  from  their  peculiar 

llam  terms,  they  destroy  as  much  herbage  habits,  cooked  food,  tloial  \a  ^eiv^  \t  ^«ax 

^  each  foot  as  tiiey  take  up  for  their  on  the  score  of  costwoioOiidLX^e  lo  ^^vqSqX  ^(^ca 


experience  of  all  past  ages  upon  the  sub-  sible  under  any  other  form  of  tenure — the* 

ject«  aoid  to  subject  the  doubter  to  an  almost  interest  of  landowner  will  tben  be  identical 

total  loss  of  his  bacon.  with  that  of  occupier,  each  will  be  moved 

We  have  already  remarked  that  chemise  by  the  same  means,  each  affected  by  the 
try,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  essential  part  of  same  causes — differences  in  politics  will 

the  study  of  an  accomplished  agricultnrist,  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  identity  of  pur* 

we  think  so  because  we  find  the  old  modes  pose  and  of  action,  and  churchmen  anci 

of  adding  fertility  to  soils  rapidly  displaced  dissenters  will  each  find  that  in  the  soil 

by  new — various  chemical  ingredients  have  they  are  united  by  abend  far  stronger  than 

been  found  to  possess  astonishing  fertili-  fanaticism  ever  wove» 
sing  properties*    Chemists  having  ascer-      There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 

tained  of  what  substances  the  most  valuable  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  nay  be 

natural  manures  consist,  at  once  turned  considered.    With  a  leasehold  occupatioot 

their  attention  to  the  production  of  mix-  the  improvements  upon  a  farm  will  ass»<^ 

tures  in  which  those  substances  are  con-  redly  be  left  to  the  tenant—and  every  iii^ 

tained,  in  proportions  agreeing  as  far  aa  ducement  will  be  afforded  him  at  the  com- 

may  be  with  the  natural  productions — and  mencement  of  the  term  to  lay  out  jndi- 
although  a  man  may  not  carry  as  much  of  ciously  such  an  amount  of  money  as  may 

these  prepared  fertilisers  in  hia  pocket  as  be  consistent  with  the  state  of  his  farm  and. 

shall  manure  an  acre  of  ground,  as  some  the  length  of  his  lease.    The  advantages 

have  facetiously  asserted,  yet   abundant  to  the  landlord  resulting  from  this  arrange-* 

crops  may  be  and  are  secured  at  an  expense  ment,  we  have  before  hinted  at — they  are 

of  manure  and  carriage  infinitely  below  obvious— to  the  tenant  they  may  be  said  ia 

what  has  been  hitherto  contemplated.  How  a  few  words  to  consist,  in  heavier  crops, 

far  future  discoveries  will  tend  to  extend  and  cheaper  because  easier  cnltivatiom'— ^ 

our  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  nature  advantages  of  which  he  alone  will  reap  th^ 

in  her  wonderful  adaptation  of  inorganic  benefit. — (To  he  continued.) 
substances  to  the  growth  and  food  of  plants  — -♦ 

it  is  impossible  to  calculate,  but  we  profess       LAND,  LABOUR,  AND  MONEY, 

ourselves  believers  in  the  almost  unlimited  ^^^  three  eiements  of  national  pros- 

extent  to  which  science  is  capable  of  carry-  ^-  «      ^ 

ingui^inour  search  amid  the  interesting  ^o  man  who  bestows  even  a  passing 

truths  of  natural  phUosophy.  *^^^*  ^P°^  the  present  agitation  for 

_     ,.  _  ,  ,,      .       .  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  but  will  be 

Lookmg  at  the  probahU  situation  the  £^i     prepared  to  admit  that  the  vahie 

farmer  may  hereafter  hold  in  reference  to  ^f  land  and  labour  in  this  country  must, 

his  lan^ord,  there  is  much  cause  for  con-  ^  ^^^  g^gnt  of  such  repeal,  faU  to  some 

gratulation  ;  what  may  have  hitherto  re-  considerable  extent ;    or,  if  he  comes 

suited  from  a  sense  of  d«peadance-4hat  ^ot  to  sue*  conclusion,  our  present  oh- 

feeling  which  formerly  arose  partly  from  j^^t  is  to  help  him  to  it  by  means  of 

confidence  in  the  high  honor  of  a  landlord,  such  arguments  as  have  weight  with 

and  partiy  firom  the  precarious  nature  of  ourselves,  and  which  we  think  shouM 

the  tenure,  under  a  tenancy-at-wiU  system,  have  weight  with  him.     In  placing  then 

will  give  place  to  the  sentiment  of  a  com-  before  our  readers  our  opinions  oa  the 

munity  of  interest— more  binding  beeanse  vanous  pointa  arising  upon  a  full  con- 

coming  move  hom«»to  each  party,  under  a  sideration  of  the  subject  we  will  be  as 

loaflehold  occupation  upon  a  r^it  fliuetusr  condse  aa  possible. 
^mgrirMiilnfraiue^pgodnofythmiiBpwr      Ourisohited  positimi  as.  a  people-^ 


eor  peculiar  pmdtion  in  reference  to  onr  either  from  bad  seed-time  or  bad  har- 

fobhe  burthens,  and  our  habits  of  life,  Tests,  is  due.     Is  any  man  prepared  to 

flom  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  have  gainsay  this  and  to  assert  that  in  an 

bieii  hitherto  the  reasons  why  our  land  average  of  seasons,  upon  fidr  medium 

ad  oar  labour  should  not  be  cast  into  soils,  the  profit  from  English  and  Polish 

the  general  maiket  of  the  world ;  why,  or  German  wheats,  per  acre,  can  be  the 

fcr  instance,  an  acre  of  land  in  Suffolk,  same  ? 

ikonld  not  be  set  to  compete  in  produc-       Secondly,   Our  peculiar  position  in 
turn,  and  therefore  in  value,  with  an  reference  to  our  public  burthens.     Is 
tseof  land  in  Poland  ;  why  an  English  the  soil  so  taxed  in  any  other  country 
Umrer  or  artisan  should  not  be  com-  under  heaven  as  in  our  own  ?  and  is  it 
]KDed  to  make  and  sell  the  articles  in  possible,  where  the  rate  of  taxation  on 
lijofk  he  deals  as  cheaply  as  they  can  the  land  is  proportioned  not  as  two  to 
be  finrwarded  to  us  from  abroad.     The  one  but  as  five  to  one,  that  the  soil, 
tko?e  reasons  having  moved  us  hitherto,  labouring  under  a  load  of  taxes  described 
the  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  are  as  five,  can  compete  with  soil  bearing 
le  light  in  $till  saying  that  we  cannot  a  burthen  so  light  as  to  be  described 
enter  into  competition  with  foreigners  by  the  figure  1,  supposing  in  all  other 
in  tkese  respects^  and  that  the  same  respects  they  are  equally  circumstanced, 
nasons  should  actuate  us  now.     Let  us  Again,  can  this  taxation  be,  in  any  sen- 
take  each  separate  position  as  we  have  sible  degree,  diminished  ?— will  the  em- 
advanced  them,  and  enquire,  first,  How  plo3rment  of  foreign  land  and  labour  so 
le  are  affected  by  our  isolated  position  ?  increase  the  demand  for  our  own  as  to 
Wkerever  a  country  is  so  situated  that  render  poor-rates  less  ? — will  tithes  be 
h  climate  shall  have  a  considerable  relatively  lower  ? — will  highway  rates  or 
degree  of  dryness  and  certainty  as  to  church  rates  be  less?— will  county  rates 
Iti  seasons,  diat  country,  supposing  its  vanish,  and  turnpike  gates  be  utterly 
afl  to  have  the  requisite  fertUity,  is  best  abolished  ? — will  the   land-tax  redeem 
^ted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  and  itself  ? — we  apprehend  not,  nor  do  we 
vfll,  in  aa  average  of  years,  be  more  apprehend  any  appreciable  reduction  in 
vahiable,  acre  for  acre,  for  the  growth  any  of  these  charges, 
of  that  crop,  (supposing  other  circum-       Thirdly,  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
itanees  entering  into  the  cost  of  produc-  cost  of  labour  induced  by  habits  of  life  ? 
tbn  be  the  same,)  than  another  country  Our  free-trade  economists  tell  us  that 
in  which  the  chfmges  of  the  seasons  are  an  Englishman  can  do  twice  the  work 
QBoertain,    and   tihe  atmosphere  more  of  a  Polish  or  Russian  serf,  and  that 
loaded   with   moisture.      Islands    are  even  supposing  he  were  paid  twice  the 
invariably,   from  the   circumstance  of  wages,  yet  the  amount  of  work  per- 
tim  bemg  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  formed  bearing  an  equal  ratio,  the  cost 
more  hunud  and  uncertain  in  their  sea-  of  production    in   labour    would    not 
SSBS  than  continents ;  (hence  continental  be  greater  here  than  abroad.       This 
ttmntries  are  better  suited  for  wheat-  mode  of  begging  the  question  we  shall 
growing  than  those  which  are  isolated  ;)  not  for  a  moment  submit  to  ;  it  is  not 
sad  to  this  circumstance  we  shall  find  twice  the  wages  which  an  Englishman 
iSbe  perpetual  change  of  our   climate  expects  to  earn,  and  really  requires^ 
rendering  t^e  production  of  sound  dry  but  somewhere  about  four  or  ^ve  times 
wheat  precarious,  and  hazarding  in  a  the  amount, ;  and  no  tedMctiorci  ^\!C^ 
gieat  degree  the  abundant  of  that  crop,  can  be  effeoteft.  la  \kQiV]A^-t€tLX^  ^^^'i^ci^^ 


and  fiiel,  or  in  wheat,  iugar,  tea,  and  other  countries*— wliat,  we  repeat,  musl^ 
tobacco,  as  advocated  by  the  free-txad-  result  ?  evidently  this — that  as  th^ 
ers,  will  avail  to  make  less  than  that  charges  upon  the  land  will  not  come 
proportion  necessary.  This  being  the  down  the  value  of  it  must,  if  it  is  to  ber 
case,  the  cost  of  production  so  rar  as  tilled  at  all-^and  that  as  the  labour  ojT 
labour  is  concerned,  wiLi  be  ever  against  foreigners  is  brought  into  direct  compe— 
us,  even  imder  a  free-trade  system,  in  tition  with  that  of  our  own  people,  we 
the  proportion  to  two  to  one — as  to  the  must  be  prepared  to  offer  it  on  some-* 
burdiens  on  the  soil  in  the  proportion  thing  near  the  same  terms, 
of  five  to  one — and  in  the  average  quan-  Having  considered  then  and  proved 
tity  and  quality,  and  consequently  the  that  land  and  labour  must  fall  in  value 
profit  from  our  wheat,  per  acre,  in  in  the  event  of  a  repeal  of  the  protective 
a  degree  so  great  as  to  be  almost  in-  duties,  and  having  shown  that  such  &dl- 
calculable.  If  our  seasons  could  be  ing  would  not  enable  us  to  compete  with 
changed — ^if  we  knew  to  a  day  when  foreigners  in  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
the  frost  would  set  in,  and  when  it  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  other 
would  leave  us— when  the  seed  time  element  of  national  as  well  as  individual 
would  begin,  and  when  it  would  end —  wealth — money. 

if  our  land  bore  but  a  merely  nominal  Now  money,  whether  in  the  form  of 
taxation,  and  if  our  labourers  could  live  income,  or  of  accumulated  capital,  must 
upon  black  rye  bread ;  clothe  as  cheaply  of  necessity  increase  in  value  as  land 
and  lodge  as  miserably  as  in  the  com-  and  labour  fall ;  for  as  land  and  labour 
producing  states  of  Europe,  we  might —  enter  so  minutely  into  all  the  wants  of 
nay,  we  could  contend  with  those  states  the  people,  if  the  value  of  them  falls  the 
in  a  race  of  prices  ;  for  our  isolated  posi-  value  of  money  will  rise  in  a  just  pro- 
tion  would  then  be  to  us  a  valuable  portion ;  to  iUustrate  this  position : — 
*^  protection  ;"  but  as  it  is,  or  as  under  A  man  has  £200  per  annum,  or  has 
a  free-trade  system,  house-rent,  clothing  £2000  ;  whilst  the  value  of  land  and 
of  the  kinds  our  people  are  accustomed  labour  shall  be  represented  by  the  figure 
to  and  require,  and  fuel,  will  be  to  the  2,  he  will  be  able  to  procure  just  twice 
full  as  costly  as  they  axe  now,  and  no  the  quantity  of  land  or  of  any  of  its  pro- 
relief  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  ducts,  and  twice  the  amount  of  labour, 
wheat,  or  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  which  he  would  if  their  value  were  represented 
can  be  afforded,  will  counterbalance  by  the  figure  4.  Now  if  the  repeal  of 
them.  A  labourer  will  not  be  able  to  aU  protective  duties  has  the  effect  of 
live,  even  then,  as  he  ought,  and  as  he  reducing  the  value  of  land  and  labour 
now  does,  and  maintain  his  family,  upon  in  this  country  one-half,  or  to  any  other 
less  than  a  shilling  a  day  ;  and  in  the  given  extent,  it  follows  that  in  iSaaX  pro- 
great  corn-producing  states  of  Europe,  portion  exactly  will  the  value  of  money 
if  we  put  the  money- value  of  labour  at  rise.  The  agitation  then  of  the  free- 
one-fourth  that  amount  we  put  it  at  its  traders  has  placed  the  people  of  this 
maximum.  Under  these  circumstances  country  under  exactly  the  banners  we 
what  must  result — with  our  climate  as  should  expect  to  find  them,  the  landed 
it  is — with  our  public  debt  and  the  interest  and  labourers  on  the  one  side, 
charges  upon  the  soil  as  they  axe— and  and  the  capitalists  on  the  other,  the 
equally  important,  with  the  habits  and  latter  seeking  to  increase  the  value  of 
requirements  of  our  people,  so  imlike  their  money  by  depreciating  the  value 
those  of  the  labouring  population  of  of  the  possessions  of  the  two  former^  in 
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tUch  they  are  joined  by  those  who,  in  Norfolk  they  have  had  the  cultivators' 
thoagh  not  capitalists,  are  yet  consumers  best  attention.  What  Lord  Leicester  could 
of  the  products  of  the  land  and  the  not  let  60  years  ago  for  ds.  per  acre  yearly 
labour,  and  are  naturally  desirous  of  rent,  and  had  been  let  at  3s.,  will  now  let 
having  these  products  reduced  as  much  for  30s.  or  40s.  per  acre  rental,  which  im- 
18  possible  in  value,  upon  the  true  coffee  provement  has  wholly  taken  place  under 
nd  cotton  principle  of,  "  we  are  all  for  the  direction  of  the  late  spirited,  talented, 
OQndves  in  this  world,"  which,  as  op*  and  Noble  proprietor.  It  was  thought 
posed  to  the  sound  old  maxim  of,  "  live  wheat  could  not  be  grown  on  this  land : 
and  let  live,"  we  will  expose  in  a  future  the  district  is  now  an  exporting  instead  of 
sonber.  O.        an  importing  one  for  wbeat  as  it  was  for- 

♦  merly. — (See  the  "  Journal  of  tbe  Royal 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  WASTE       Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  3;  also  vol.  4, 

SANDS  OF  SURREY.  «« On   Lord  Portman's  Improvements  on 

(OonUnued  from  page  7  )  Waste  Lands  in  Dorsetshire.") 

h  your  last  number  I  called  the  attention       it  is  not  generally  understood  by  farmers, 

of  your  Readers  to  the  capabilities  of  th^  that  of  all  the  earths  taken  in  by  vegetables 

Bncultivated  lands  of  Surrey ;  permit  me  to  form  their  structure,  that  of  sand  is  the 

again  to  call  your  notice  to  the  subject.  n^Qgt  abundant,  for  the  straw  of  grain  re- 

The  expenses  of  cultivation  is  the  most  quizes  quite  balf  its  weight  to  consist  of 

material  feature  in  the  occupation  of  land  that  ingredient.— (On  this  head,  see  "  The 

for  the  purposes  of  agriculture :  these  can   Food  of  Plants,"  published  by  Ridgway.)— 

now  be  much  reduced  by  adopting  im-  The  land  then,  as  a  medium  for  convey- 

pTOved   machinery,    saving    considerable   a^ce  of  food,  requires  only  a  judicious  til- 

hone-power,  and  adapting  the  food  sup-  lage  and  the  other  necessary  ingredients 

plied  to  tiie  taste  of  the  several  crops.  to  give  it  energy :  of  these,  air  and  water 

It  is  true  that  tiie  best  land  has  been  are  the  principal,  and  those  which  may  be 

Hkm  in  and  cultivated,  but  our  population  intercepted  in  their  progress  to  the  rivers 

*OBld  urge  us  not  to  stop  here,  increasing  and  seas,  and  brought  to  the  land,  that 

M  it  does  so  rapidly  every  year:  therefore,   our  people  may  be  employed,  many  of 

before  we  send  our  able-bodied  labourers  ^hom  must  be  kept  whether  they  are  em- 

away,  and  expend  much  parish  money  to  ployed  beneficiaUy  or  not.    Here  then  on 

do  so,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  fertil-  these  sandy  wastes  is  a  fine  field  as  sites 

uing  other  countries,  we  should  see  what  for  our  Workhouses,  our  Prisons,  our  Bar- 

wc  have  got  at  home  and  even  close  to  racks,  our  convicts,  or  would-be  emigrants, 

°"  ^«>"-  and  our  Cemeteries. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  ocean  of  of  the  expenses,  most  of  the  sandy  land, 
Mndy  surface  so  near  London,  as  has  been  after  it  has  been  trenched  for  a  year  or 
described  in  my  former  letter,  would  do  two,  may  be  cultivated  with  the  spade  or 
ven  to  take  the  South  Western  Railway  fork  without  putting  a  foot  to  either,  and 
to Shapley  Heath;  they  would  then  ease  it  may  also  be  ploughed  (with  the  light 
themselves  of  any  Malthusian  ideas  they  instrument,  drawing  only  13  stone,  made 
may  have  entertained  that  the  population  at  Reading)  with  one  horse  only,  thus 
ttso&r  mcreasmg  that  there  is  scarcely  making  the  single  ploughing  to  cost  much 
dbowroom  enough  in  England.  under  10s.  .per  acre.    This  is  one  of  the 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  that  although  the  sands  most  material  features  in  tlie  1\U»^<^\  «xl^ 
bave  been  so  much  neglected  in  Surrey,  aU  others  foUoYringVnli^v^MXci^V^Q'^'i^Q^^^ 
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a  deep  tUlage  may  be  had  by  pasting  twice  five-sixths  of  the  whole  weight,  is  it 
in  the  same  taivow.  Another  feature  in  wonder  that  the  inclosure  does  not  pay  this 
the  cost  of  light  land  tillage  is  the  expense  outlay  ?  How  should  it,  when  only  two  otm.'L 
of  drainage,  for  in  this  scarcely  any  is  re-  of  the  very  many  foods  repuired  are  su]»— 
quired.    If  the  cultivation   is  deep,   the  plied? 

superabundant  waters  get  down   out   of      In  conclusion :  I  may  quote  as  a  pieeo 
harm's  way,  there  to  be  husbanded  for  the  of  advice  to  all  those  who  cannot  make 
service  of  future  crops ;  for  it  will  come  their  system  of  cultivation  yield  them  an 
up  again  when  the  surface  vegetation  re-  adequate  return,  the  following  from  the 
quires  the  same.     This  is  done  by   the  introduction  to  the  Epitome  of  Evidence 
united  attraction  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
roots  of  the   growing  vegetation.     This  of  Commons  on  Agricultural  Distress,  in 
principle  is  known  by  the  capillary  at^  the  year  1836:— 

traction ;  it  is  only  what  falls  from  the  at-  "  Many  are  in  great  distress,  but  a  more 
mosphere  that  it  is  essential  for  the  farmer  pernicious  auxiliary,  a  more  imsafe  g^de, 
to  provide  for  in  his  tillage.  No  doubt  they  cannot  take  for  their  deliverance,  than 
there  are  parts  where  the  inclosures  of  thatman»  who,  expressing  strong  sympa- 
waste  have  not  paid  the  outlay  in  its  culti-  thy  for  their  distresses,  advises  them  not  to 
vation ;  but  this  is  more  generally  to  be  conader  their  rents,  not  to  avail  themselves 
attributed  to  the  ii^udicious  management  of  those  improvements  in  farming  which 
of  the  proprietor — not  the  fault  of  the  land,  tend  to  increase  production,  or  diminish 
but  of  the  man ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  its  cost,  not  to  rescue  themselves  by  their 
injudicious  than  to  pare  and  burn  the  thin  own  exertions,  as  the  merchants  and  man- 
vegetable  surface  of  a  sand,  reducing  it  to  u&cturers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  agri- 
sandy  ashes  and  thus  distributing  as  smoke  culturists  of  Scotland  have  done  before 
the  little  humus  (vegetable  decays)  that  was  them ;  but  to  continue  in  the  habits  and 
in  the  soils  to  the  surrounding  districts ;  practices  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  look 
supplying  perhaps  to  the  leaves  of  trees  for  their  safety  in  some  hocus-pocus  of  pro- 
and  shrubs  the  carbonaceous  matters  thus  tection,  or  other  mysterious  benefit  which 
dissipated  ;  and  these  ashes  are  left  in  Parliament  is  to  work  out  for  them." 
lumps  for  weeks  or  months,  the  rain  wash-      Bagshot,  Jan.  12, 1844.  B.  J.  L. 

ing  out  the  only  fertilizer  left — viz,  the  ■—♦— 

salt  of  potash— making  the  ash  of  as  Httle        ^^  ^«^^  consists  the  Fertilizing 
worth  as  expended  tea-leaves;  and  then,  Property  of  Bones? 

when  the  ashes  are  spread,  and  a  crop  Under  the  above  query  a  writer  in  the 
raised,  the  farmer  can  see  where  the  fires  Gardener^  Chronicle^  of  the  3rd  inst.,  has 
have  been  by  the  superior  luxuriance  of  an  article  in  which  he  labours  to  prove  that 
the  spots,  for  surrounding  them  there  is  the  gelatine  or  organic  matter  contained  in 
scarcely  anything ;  so  to  be  sure  the  spots  bones  afibrds  the  nutritive  property,  and 
can  be  seen,  for  there  lies  the  alkali,  not  the  mineral  or  inorganic.  The  question 
Moreover,  this  same  inclosed  land  is  con-  is  really  an  important  and  an  interesting 
tinually  dressed  with  similar  ashes  to  what  one,  and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all 
had  been  burnt  on  the  surface,  or  it  has  a  Agricultural  chemists,  as  well  as  those 
dressing  of  merely  rotted  straw,  decom-  farmers  who  claim  to  be  considered  scien- 
posed  in  the  yard  by  being  trodden  to  pieces  tific.  I  incline  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Madden 
by  wintering  cattle.  Those  that  are  fed  on  that  the  fertilizing  property  of  bones  is  due 
straw  must  void  straw ;  and  this  consisting  to  the  phosphates  they  contain,  principally 
of  ailex  and  MaU  in  the  jwoportion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime :  the  reasons  for  my 


Um  I  wfll  explain  in  at  few  wordi  as  poa-  ago.  That  thia  Nitrate  ia  an  ezeeediii^ 
able.  Bones  which  had  heen  boiled  for  valuable  dressing  for  grasses  has  been  long 
(he  express  purpose  of  extracting  from  placed  beyond  a  doubt— more  valuable,  we 
Acm  aU  the  gelatinous  matter  they  con-  incline  to  think,  in  proportion  to  ita  coat, 
tuaed  were  applied  to  a  piece  of  pasture,  than  any  other  saline  preparation  :  sown 
4m  a  heavy  clay  soil,  and  marked  off:  at  upon  mowing  grass,  in  the  month  of  April, 
tb  same  time  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  it  pushes  forward  the  crop,  which  comea 
knes  were  applied  to  the  adjoining  land,  away  (from  light  land  particularly)  heavier 
¥Meen  years  have  passed  away  since  the  and  earlier  than  by  the  aid  of  any  other 
iflfieation,  and  still  the  boiled  bones  have  fertilizer.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  a  very 
flieqaally  beneficial  effect  upon  the  herb-  powerful  stimuknt,  but  its  cost  is  quite 
1^;  but  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Nitrate  of  Potash,  (salt* 
endwive,  becaose  the  time  has  not  been  petre)  also  very  valuable  for  forcing  bay : — 
arffcientiy  long  to  prove  the  greater  dura-      "On  the  28th  April,  1840, 1  sowed  upon  etch 

hHily  of  the  fresh  bones-it  may  be  so;  in  ^!f™l"^5^°^ Jf  Pj^*  ?f  ^*  "^"'v'^X*? 

V     1    M  :i  V  ^^^  acres,  of  good  gravelly  loam,  which  had 

a  ye«r  or  two  more  the  boded  bones  may  i^i^  three  years  in  grass  and  was  thieUy  covered 

gire  it  up,  and  the  fresh  bones  come  off  with  plants,  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt 
▼ictorbus.  But  I  would  suggest  the  follow-  P*^  *c™»  having  ascertained  the  exact  content* 
:.«.  «<iP...»:».»«« .  T  «♦  «  ^,,o««*;f«  ^f  \^r*^  °f  ®*ch  ridge  and  divided  the  nitrate  accnrately 
mg  e^»cnment  :-Let  a  quantity  of  bones  ^^  ^^  ^  .  ^  proportions.     To  some  of  the 

baboilBd,  as  in  the  glue  manufiactones,  till  alternate  ridges  I  applied  gypsum  at  the  rate  of 

tSi  die  gelatinous  matter  is  extracted — ^let  10  bushels  per  acre.    To  one  ridge  I  appMed 

Ihs  gelatine  then  be  used  for  turnips,  the  boA  the  nitrate  and  gypsum,  upon  the  principle 

,,.               ,j       J         i'jIav*  of "  the  more  good  things  the  better;"  but  the 

boDsa  being  crushed  and  apphed  to  that  p^gait,  in  this  case,  proved  the  maxim  fiillacious. 

pnrpose  also,  the  soil  and  number  of  plants  And  three  ridges  were  left  without  any  appHca- 

being  tiie  same  in  each  case ;  the  result  tion  whatever.    The  Grass  to  which  the  mtrate 

TOldprove  to  which  of  them  the  fertiUzing  "^  *Pfil'^,^*'''?^  ^  *  ^^.V*^l*  ^"f}^ 

^ r  _j,,  .  .  J  T  L  !•        •!  cwoor  than  the  other,  rose  quickly  above  it  m 

|N|eity  of  bo9efl  la  moat  due.    i  believe  it  height,  came  eariier  into  seed,  and  was  sooner 

^■ti  ywsible  (from  the  bones  of  old  animals  fit  for  cutting.    The  plot  was  idl  mowed  and 

pBrtiahirfy)  to  obtain,  by  boiling,  every  ™*d«  into  hay  at  the  same  time,  great  attention 

gslitiDoia  particle  they  contain,  and  that  ^^^^11**.^?^*^?"^"*^^  ?'  ^^A^L^f 
T .  *^  , '        ,        .         ,  ridges  mtended  for  the  expanment   distinct. 

It  IS  net  neceosaiy  to  bum  them  m  order  to  The  fbllowing  is  the  weight  of  Hay  produced 

extract  it.    I  know  the  bone-boilers  con-  by  each  plot,  and  at  this  time  the  aftermath  of 

sidAr  they  have  extracted  all  the  gelatinous  ^o*«  ridges  to  which  the  nitrate  was  applied  is 

laatter  when  they  dispose  of  their  refuse  obviously  better  than  the  other. : 


hMes:€r  an  experiment  might  be  made       yaiurtqf  Manure  applied, 
with  yo«ig  bones,  as  of  a  calf  for  instance. 


and  old  ones,  weight  for  weight,^  applied  to  i?b"5S5rof  OTii^i^r  iiii 

the  sane  extent  of  land  for  turnips,  and  ,«V!r^?'°^*^**f  ■<^-,:-   ^       „    -   ,«. 

41.  lA.      ^ji      v  1-  .^  .  i«  10  bih.  of  gyp,  and  1  cwt  nit  tocUt  |     3    „     125    „ 

uercsoltnotML    Young  bones,  it  is  well  


Produce  per  Aere^ 
calculated   from 
thatoffll8aq  yrd. 

9  tons    81  atones 
3    „     146 


Vnnmm   m«««.Wi  .  A^*  tm^^^m^  ^.»«:^  ^f      "  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  nitrate  on  the  ground  waa 
taowtt,  contain  a  far  greater  quantity  of  22..  per  cwl,  and  the  increased  yahe  of  Hay 

gielatme  than  old  ones.  K      per  acre,  as  it  stood  in  the  fieUbt,  would  be  from 
♦  £^  to  £5. 

w    ^  ^'^^f  ^^  ^?^^'  *^-  "  From  the  many  experiments  which  have 

BU^  (jaiT,^  of  Pustoa,  whose  expenmenta  been  made,  and  which  have  all  proved  mow  or 
are  alwaya  deserving  of  much  attention,  is  l«"s  beneficial,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 

the  author  ofthe  following  paper  on  Nitrate   "*»*«  ©^  «>d»  is  generally  efficacious  in  die 

^Q^^  n 0.         "1  •  1  J     .    production  of  grrass;  but  several  expenmenta 

rfW«,  OyVroin.  &c..  which  wa»  read  at  n,»yyetbeMc^te«««Wfi..«i4i^*.*«*- 

**•  aVi»Mi.8omfy'»weetbg,  two  jtan  oriptim  of  tdV  ami  tA^iAwb  <ibM  (A  V««»»*«>^ 
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most  80,  and  at  what  particular  stase  of  their  ably  the  lead  of  all  the  rest,  and  was  agaii 

frowth  it  is  to  be  applied  with  me  greatest  preferred  by  the  sheep  when  they  returned  to  it 

enefit.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  little  This  was  a  result  which  I  had  not  anticipated 

experience  I  have  had  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  and  proves  either  that  the  effect  of  the  nitrat 

from  the  consideration  that  it  does  not  act  continued  in    operation  during  the  followin| 

through  the  medium  of  the  soil,  as  a  manure,  season,  or  that  its  effect  in  the  first  year  upoi 

but  rather  as  a  stimulus  to  the  plants,  that  it  the  grass  was  such  as  to  nourish  and  strengthei 

ought  not  to  be  sown  upon  the  grass  until  it  has  the  plants  so  much  as  to  cause  them  to  stani 

risen  considerably  from  the  ground,  and  the  better  through  the  winter,  and  to  shoot   ou 

blades  are  sufficiently  evolved  to  derive  all  pos-  much  more  vigorously  in  the  spring.     Th 

sible  benefit  latter  is,   I   thmk,  the  more  reasonable  con 

"  I  applied  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  row  of  Po-  jecture." 

the  adjoining  rows  in  growth ;  but  when  the  Dr»  Madden  observes  of  this  salt  :— 
Potatoes  where  taken  up  the  produce  of  that       **  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  much  and  deserv 
row  was  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  others,   edly  praised  as  a  manure,  and  it  has  almoi 
both  in  weight  and  measure.  universally  been  declared  to  be  equal  to,  and  t 

"  The  first  action  of  the  Potato  plant  is  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  with  nitrate  of  potas 
throw  out  its  top.  The  roots  make  their  growth  (saltpetre,)  in  which  case  it  would  have  the  ad 
at  a  later  period.  It  seems  in  this  instance  that  vantage  of  greater  cheapness  to  recommend  i 
the  stimulus  of  the  nitrate  had  expended  itself  But  in  the  above  statement  it  is  quite  forgotte 
in  the  earlier  process,  and  that  the  roots,  instead  that  the  manure  acts  in  two  distinct  ways :  Is 
of  being  benefited,  had  suffered  by  the  appli-  as  a  nitrate ;  2d,  as  containing  soda.  Now,  a 
cation — probably  from  the  greater  shade  and  regards  the  first  action  viz.,  as  a  nitrate,  thes 
weight  of  top.  two  salts  can  replace  each  other  without  the  lea: 

"  I  applied  nitrate  and  gypsum  also  to  alter-  difference  in  their  action ;  but  as  respects  tfa 
nate  ridges  of  different  kinds  of  grain  and  at  second  mode  of  action,  viz.,  the  supplying  tfa 
yarious  stages  of  its  growth,  but  the  quantity  plant  with  soda,  it  is  clear  that  they  differ  a 
of  rain  that  fell  in  this  part  of  the  country,  distinctly  as  saltpetre  does  from  common  salt 
both  previous  to  and  during  the  time  of  harvest,  and  practice  has  proved  this,  for  in  more  tha 
had  the  effect  of  producing  so  much  straw,  and  one  instance  a  considerable  difference  has  bee 
of  laying  the  com  so  flat,  that  It  was  found  shown  in  the  result  obtained  by  the  two  mannrei 
difficult  to  cut  the  plots  so  as  to  keep  the  pro-  Thus,  Professor  Johnston  mentions  the  follovi 
duce  of  each  perfectly  distinct,  and  was  also  in  ii^  result  of  an  experiment  at  Erskine,  nea 
other  respects  so  un&vourable  to  the  experiment  Glasgow,  in  1841,  upon  Hay,  with  the  two  ni 
that  I  cannot  reckon  upon  the  result  being  very  trates,  in  two  different  fields — the  one  being 
correct  and  satisfSustory.  In  one  case  where  light  soil,  the  other  a  clay.  In  the  light  so 
the  Barley  was  very  bulky,  and  in  consequence  the  nitrate  of  soda  produced  3  cwt,  more  Ha 
much  lodged,  the  grass  seeds  where  found  to  be  per  acre  than  the  saltpetre,  whereas,  on  it 
weak  and  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  clay,  the  saltpetre  exceeded  the  nitrate  of  sod 
field ;  but  in  another  instance  the  reverse  of  by  f  cwt  nearly ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  n 
Uiis  was  the  case.  The  crop  was  a  thin  one  of  mark,  that  common  salt,  another  compound  < 
winter  Wheat  on  poor  clay  land.  Four  ridges  soda,  was  also  employed  in  both  cases,  bi 
were  sown  with  nitrate  when  Uie  Wheat  was  yielded  exacUy  5  cwt  more  upon  Uie  sand  tha 
a  foot  high ;  littie  effect  was  perceptible  during  on  the  clay ;  tiius  proving,  we  think,  as  well  i 
its  growtih,  save  in  a  darker  shade  which  it  as-  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  could  have  don 
snmed,  as  is  common  to  all  crops  where  nitrate  that  the  clay  soil  contained  naturally  more  sod 
is  applied ;  and  on  being  cut  those  ridges  pro-  than  the  sand,  and  likewise  probably  that  it 
duced  so  few  sheaves  more  than  the  others,  that  sand  was  richer  in  potash.  A  similar  case 
I  was  not  indaced  to  keep  their  produce  sepa-  likewise  mentioned  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  of  Oxfor 
rate ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  where  the  nitrate  of  potash  exceeded  the  nitrai 
the  new  grasses  upon  them  were  found  to  be  of  soda  upon  Wheat  by  upwards  of  4  bushe 
much  better  than  upon  any  others  in  the  field,  per  acre,  and  in  which  case  the  nitrate  of  sod 
The  pasture  was  heavily  stocked  with  ewes  and  produced  no  efifect  whatever;  in  &ct,  an  equi 
lambs,  and  eaten  bare,  the  sheep  giving  those  portion  of  soil,  without  any  top-dressing,  pr( 
ridges  the  preference.  When  the  lambs  were  duced  24  lbs.  more  grain  Uian  that  upon  whic 
weaned,  the  pasture  was  cleared  of  stock  for  a  the  nitrate  of  soda  was  used." 
fortnight,  when  ike  same  thing  was  repeated ;  A  correspondent  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronic 
the  Orass  an  dioae  adgeB  again  took  consider-  also  observes,  *'  In  November,  1842,  a  field  < 
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tiz  acres  was  town  with  wheat  Soil,  a  strong  British  Fanner,  and  be  not  unlikely  to  in- 
day;  the  previoos  crop,  Beans.  I  think  it  was  ^uce  a  circulation  on  this  side  "  the  great 
owngto  me  abundance  of  rain  in  the  spring  ^^^^.^  i* 
on84S,  that  the  plant  assumed  a  sickly  ap-  2!  '  .  ,  ^.r  rr  ,  « 
pettSDce.  Wishing,  if  possible,  to  recover  it,  The  CefOrai  New  York  Farmer  appears 
I  applied,  in  May,  as  a  top-dressing,  2  cwt  of  with  the  new  year  in  an  entirely  new  dress, 
otnte  of  soda  per  acre,  to  half  the  field.  To  and  amongst  other  useful  matter  we  find  in 
fte  other  half  I  apphed  guano,  allowmg  the  .  ^'Aarindtural  Rtmnrt  /or  iJUa  " 
mneqaantity  per  acre.    In  a  few  days  the  ^Pageaan    AgrtcuUurailCeportforlS43, 

Wheat  on  the  land  on  which  the  nitrate  of  soda  from  which  we  make  the   following  ex- 

wu  sown  was  visibly  altered,  and  soon  had  quite  tracts: — 
!     t  healthy  and  rank  appearance.    That  to  which        Wheat, — On  the  breaking  up  of  winter  and 

dtegoano  was  applied  did  not  improve  at  all,  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  harvesting,  this  crop 

ni  at  the  same  time  it  was  harvested  had  its  prosented  rather  an  unfavourable  and  discourag- 

flriginal  unhealthy  and  stunted  appearance.  The  mg  appearance.    In  many  sections  of  the  coun- 

Snv  of  the  pUmt  to  which  the   nitrate  was  try  the  winter  had  been  unfavourable,  and  in 

2 lied  stood  on  an  average  seven  inches  higher  some  sections  it  had  been  smothered  with  the 

I  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  field,  the  immense  weight  of  snow,  and  in  others  frozen 

gniiiswere  likewise  considerably  larger,  and  out  in  the  spring.     The  plant  was  standing 

the  ears  better  filled.    This  fact  I  mention  to  thin  upon  the  ground,  and  in  some  sectionsthe 

ihow  that  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat,  I  did  not  Hessian  fiy  made  its  appearance,  while  in  other 

imd  guano  answer ;  but  when  hoed,  harrowed,  sections  the  grain  worm  threatened  to  destroy 

or  dulled  in,  I  understand  firom  those  who  have  the  crop ;  still,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 

tiied  the  experiment,  its  efiects  are  highly  bene-  all,  little  injury  was  sustauied  by  the  insect ; 

fieiaL"  the  heads  of  the  grain  were  laige  and  long,  and 

Salt. — ^The   transit    of  salt,  in  large  con-  generally,  particularly  in  the  western  states,  the 

aignments  from  Cheshire,  by  railway  to  Hull,  berrv  was  large,  plump  and  of  first  quality. 

fat  exportation,  has  led  also  to  the  arrival  of  In  this  section  however,  some  injury  has  been 

laige  quantities  for  sale,  and  which  are  readily  sustained  from  rust  or  mildew.      It  is  cox^ec- 

pnehased  by  the  farmers  of  the  adjoining  dis-  tured  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States 

tricts,  far  agricultural  purposes.  the  past  year  was  greater  than  has  ever  before 

0  been  produced.    A  great  breadth  of  land  has 

AMERICAN    PERIODICALS.  been  sown  tiie  past  fall  with  wheat     "The 

I       ^  .  .         J  ,       J  practice  of   sowing  on  clover  or  grass  leys, 

I       HI  have,  from  time  to  time,  delayed  ex-  without  fallowing,  is  gaining  ground,  and  many 

'       imong  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  of  the  best  crops  taken  off  the  past  year,  were 

ve  received  these  valuable  records  of  what  S'^'^  ^^  ^f*  ^^y-.    With  clean  ground  and  a 

•  1 .     .    ^,  .  r  A     •     ix.     1  proper  rotation,  this  IS  doubtless  the  best  method 

"domg  m  the  great  cause  of  Agricultural  ^^  P^-  .     ^y^^^^  ^^^  ,^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^  g^. 

improvement  by  our  brethren  across  the  is  what  iJl  must  arrive  at" 
Atlantic.  Potatoes, — In  the  northern  and  middle  states 

It  would  be  invidious  were  we  to  par-  ?«'«  »  perhaps,  no  crop  tiiat  furnishes  more 

X,.   ,    .        ,  „  J     1.  *     i»  food,  particularly  for  the  poorer  class  of  infaabi- 

toculanze  where  aU  are  very  good  ;  but  of  ^nte,  nor  one,  the  loss  of  which,  would  be  more 

Vie  American  jlgricuUvritt,  the  Central  New  seriously  felt  than  potetoes.     The  crop  of  the 

York  Farmer,  and  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  last  year  has  been  a  light  one,  not  more  than 

ithecomesus  to  speak  in  terms  of  much  J»^  ."^  *^^i;*»®  jield-the  tubers  small,  and 

iu««       J  ^  of  xi.  J     ^         r  xi-  '6^  1^  number  and  many  were  diseased  and 

commendation.    To  the  conductors  of  the  perfshed  soon  after  having  been  dug  and  stored 

mass  of  American  Fanners' papers  we  may  away.     The  cause  of  the  disease  or  sudden 

be  excused  perhaps  offering  a  word  of  ad-  decay  as  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted 

vice-it  is  this;  that  prices  current,  relat-  ^?'-  It  has  generally  been  attributed  to  their  not 

m«  ♦«  *i.         J  va.\.       -1      I.     1 J  u    •  npemng  perfectly  and  havmg  been  harvested 

mg  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  should  be  m  prematurely.    Chir  opinion,  however,  is  that  it 

every  case  correctly  given,  and  that  period-  was  caused  by  the  superabundant  moisture  of 
ical  reports  of  the  crops,  &c.,  should  appear   tbe  soil,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  remain 

-these  two  points  car^fisUy  attended  to   !S!,^?°«;- /S^'^SI^L''/ ^^^^^if^^^^ 

, ,  \  .  «  that  in  one  of  oui*  fields,  which  is  low  and  a 

would  render  the  various  emanations  from  retentive  soil,  we  were  compelled  tokw^  ^^wJt 

the  American  press  more  interestiii^  to  the  of  it  for  ten  or  twelve  da^a  «A\«£  ^<&  tox  \viX. 
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were  Ittirvested,  before  we  eould  fimsh,  and  many 
of  tliose  last  dug  were  affected  and  80<m  rotted 
after  exposure  to  the  air.  The  tops  of  our 
potatoes  in  one  field,  which  were  planted  early, 
wiAered  and  died  long  before  we  supposed  the 
roots  had  ripened.  Tbsy  were  dog  early  and 
immediately  stored  in  the  cellar,  with  very  little 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  no  trace  of  disease  as 
yet  has  been  discoyered,  while  others  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
but  left  until  a  later  period  before  they  were 
dug,  have  nearly  all  been  destroyed.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  particularly  confined  to  any 
particular  variety,  but  the  PiiJceyes  and  Mercers 
aeem  to  have  su&red  the  most.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  diseased  potatoes  had  been  fed  to  hogs 
and  cattle,  death  ensued. 

The  Dairy, — This  branch  of  husbandry  is 
being  considerably  extended  among  us,  and  if 
rightly  managed,  would  probably  lU^rd  as  sure 
a  profit  as  any  other  department  of  husbandry. 
The  gains  may  not  be  the  greatest,  but  they  are 
obtained  at  the  least  risk  and  expense.  Cheese 
has  sustained  a  fair  remunerating  price,  while 
butter,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  manner 
it  is  too  commonly  made,  has  ranged  low. 

Pork — Has  not  been  very  plenty,  but  the 
quality  very  superior,  and  consequently  sus- 
tained a  fair  price.  One  need  but  to  glance  at 
the  pork  now  brought  to  market,  to  be  convinced 
of  the  great  improvement  in  the  breed  of  hog^ 
all  over  the  country.  * 

Results  of  Subsoil  Ploughing. — Mr. 
O.  N.  Bement  states  that  a  few  years  ago,  he 
subsoil  ed  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  he 
planted  to  Indian  com.  The  piece  was  on  a 
light,  loamy  or  sandy  knoll,  and  he  subsoiled  it 
in  "  strips,"  leaving  alternate  strips  not  sub- 
soiled,  all  being  manured  alike.  He  ran  the 
subsoiler  about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  The 
season  proved  veiy  dry,  and  where  the  subsoil 
plough  was  not  used,  the  corn  was  so  burnt  up 
that  It  produced  litUe  or  nothing ;  but  where 
the  subsoil  plough  was  used,  the  com  remained 
green  and  flourishing  through  all  the  drouth — 
Sie  strips  were  plainly  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
the  subsoiled  part  produced  a  good  crop.  Mr. 
B.  made  a  similar  experiment  on  carrots,  and 
the  results  were  even  more  strikingly  in  favor 
of  Bubsoiling  than  in  the  case  first  cited. — The 
Cultivator,  American  Paper, 

Kew  Article  of  Food  for  Animals. — 
Mr.  £.  Rich,  of  Troy,  N.H.,  has  communicated 
to  the  Keene  Sentinel,  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments made  by  him  on  the  value  of  the  tops 
and  roots  of  conunon  Comfrey,  (Symphytum 
iffidnaUf)  as  food  for  cattle.  Two  cuttings  in 
June  and  September,  yielding  six  tons  per  acre 


of  good  fodder,  and  the  root  which  shoidd  be 
harvested  only  onee  in  two  years,  ptoduoing 
2,400  bttshels  per  acre.  £xpeiieBoe  skoWM 
both  top  and  root  to  be  very  palatable  and  n«« 
tritious.  Mr.  Robinson,  near  Portsmouth,  has 
also  tried  the  plant  for  this  purpose,  and  finds 
his  stock  of  all  descriptions  to  eat  the  tops  when 
eut  most  greedily.  His  product  was  at  the  rate 
of  eight  tons  per  acre.  This  was  on  moiat 
ground,  which  seems  the  best  adapted  to  tike 
growth  of  the  plant  Mr.  R.'s  plants  were  in 
rows  fifteen  inches  apart.  This,  we  think,  in 
rich  ground  would  be  too  close  planting.  Com- 
ftej  is  easily  propagated  by  cutting  the  roots 
into  sets,  as  is  done  with  the  potatoe.  It  may 
prove  one  of  our  most  valuable  plants  for  ani- 
mals, but  further  experiments  are  nscessaiy. 
They  ean  easily  be  made. — Ibid, 

AMERICAN  WOOLLEN  MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  CidHvator, 

an  American  Agnricultural  paper,  of  the 

present  month.     It  will  show  the  efEarts 

making  in  the  States  to  improve  their  wools 

and  their  woollen  manufactures : — 

Lowell,  Jan,  10,  1844. 
Editors  of  the  Cultivator. — I  have  ex- 
amined the  two  samples  of  wool,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  they  are  admirably  adapted  to 
combing  purposes  for  the  manufacture  of  Motu- 
lin  de  Laines,  The  staple  is  long,  strong  and 
lustrous,  qualities  not  desirable  for  felting  pur- 
poses, especially  the  two  latter.  I  judge  tnese 
samples  to  be  from  Cotswold  sheep,  a  breed 
whidi  it  is  very  desirable  to  propagate  in  this 
country,  as  the  worsted  business  is  just  coining 
into  existence.  The  secret  of  England's  ad- 
vance of  all  the  world  in  the  manufkcture  of 
worsted  goods,  lays  in  the  fact  of  her  possessing 
better  breeds  of  sheep  for  the  production  of 
combing  wools,  and  not  from  her  superior  skill 
in  working  them. 

The  worsted  business  in  its  various  shapes,  is 
to  be  of  inmiense  importance  in  this  country, 
and  it  affi>rds  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
say  to  you  that  it  has  already  been  commenced 
in  this  state  upon  a  liberal  scale,  by  parties 
whose  means  and  intelligence  are  a  guaranty  of 
its  success.  A  great  deal  of  talent  and  skill 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  branch  of 
industry,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  the 
time  is  near  when  old  England  herself  will  be 
astonished  at  our  success.  A  number  of  hun- 
dred looms  on  mousHnes  are  already  in  opera- 
tion, and  more  in  progress.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  projected,  a  company  is  now  being 
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fomed  in  Boston,  with  a  Mpiul  of  a  million  of  to  two  and  a  half  buihela,  according  to  th« 
doUais,  in  worka  on  Mouilin  de  Lainet*  &c  lateness  of  the  season ;  but  that  the  sys- 
In  reply  to  your  inquiiy  about  the  kinds  and  tern  of  thin  sowing,  as  reconunended  in 
qoantitiasofwool  used  in  the  Middlesex  mills,  Mr.  Davies's  recent  pamphlet,  appeara 
I  laave  to  say  that  we  use  about  a  million  of  highly  desenrinff  of  consideration  and  ex- 
wNUida  yearly,  of  such  kinds  as  are  considered  perimental  trial. ' 
m  fliM  oountiy  the  choicest  produced ;  say  full  ♦ 

blood  Saaony,  and  Saxony  mixed  with  Merino.       BROMSOROVE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 
We  are  veiy  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  our    *  ^  „  «»*«♦:««  «r  ♦!,;-  n„k  »•«  ;«iKm«;i,.^«m.«* 

^  SS;5?!^™„^jS!i^  « w*^^  "  on  tJie  Advantages  of  Association  for  th^ 

TrJ^^STc^wTS^S^b^  Improvement  orAgnculture,''  in  which 

r       'J^il^ ^        'l.K^\x^  Ju       u^Jl  the   history   of  English   agncnlture   was 

of  agriculture  promises  better  than  the  culture  u '^ii^  «:„1«    :♦.  ™«^«*  {!!*«*»»♦«««-.  *« 

of  f^Land  I  sincerely  hope  more  attention  ^"6%, given,  its  present  importance  en- 

-;iiK-^^t!«*^5»\ir.T k.-  SZ««  ^^  forced  by  reference  to  statistics,  the  dnhr 

WfeSr^I^  ^^  and  interest  of  nations  and  of  individuS 

V,!™*  a*„t,  T  *— w««  with  respect  to  its  improvement  examined. 

Yours,  SAM  L  LAWRENCE.  ^y^^  pogglbili^  of  improvement  urged,  and 

We  cannot  agree  entirely  with  the  writer  the  means  or  improvement  inquired  into ; 
that  the  secret  of  owr  advance  in  the  manu-  ^^ese  are  a  remunerative  price  of  produce, 
-^         jf  .J         j-ji.  such  eqmtable  and  proper  arrangements 

&cture  of  worsted  goods  u  due  to  our  betwee2  Landlord  and  Tenant  as  sliall  in- 
breeds  of  sheep ;  however,  the  letter  is  full  duce  the  latter  to  cultivate  the  ground  in 
of  interest  as  well  to  the  wool  grower  as  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  interests 
the  manufacturer.  Lowell  from  whence  jJ^^^J  and  lastly ,  skill  and  knowledge  in 
.1-  1  ^^  .  J  X  J  •  ji  v^i  XT-  1  _!.  the  farmer,  to  be  communicated  by  proper 
the  letter  IS  dated,  18  doubtless  the  pUce  of  education,  and  promoted  bv  associatibn. 

tbat  name  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  At  a  succeeding  meeting  "  the  advantages 
the  manufacturing  enterprize  of  the  North  of  lime  as  a  fertiliser  of  land"  were  con- 
American  States.  «4«^«d-    A^  Pl*"^**  8^^^^  ^X  ^*'™«"  J?"' 

^  tam  lime  m  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which 

mj^ATT^aTrki^i?  vAo^vno  nr  ttu  they  must  absorb   from  the  soil.     In  a 

MAIDSTONE  FARMERS   CLUB.         ^^^^^^  ^^^^  jj^e  combines  with  acids  in 

The  annual  report  of  this  club  records  the  the  soil,  and  some  of  the  compounds  thua 
resolutiona  of  the  club  on  the  various  sub-  formed  are  serviceable  as  food  to  plants, 
jects  discussed  during  the  past  year. —  It  also  decomposes  certain  noxious  com- 
Among  them  are  the  following :— At  the  pounds  of  iron,  &c..  which  frequently  exist 
March  meeting  on  the  subject  of  feeding  m  the  soil,  but  it  differs  in  its  action  ac- 
off  wheat,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  it  is  the  cording  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied. 

S pinion  of  the  members  that  no  good  is  It  hastens  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
erived  from  feeding  off  wheat,  but  that  and  animal  matter,  and  thus  has  a  tendency 
the  treading  of  wheat^  or  rolling  it  with  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  these  ingredients, 
the  clod-crusher  on  light  soils,  is  consi-      Two  lots  of  Potatoes  were  exhibited  at 
dered  extremelv  beneficial,  and  that  ^ood  the  meeting  bv  Mr.  Elliot^ach  containing 
crops  have  resulted  from  tnese  operations,  the  produce  of  six  roots.  Thej  were  grown 
by  whicb  the  wire-worm  has  been  checked,  near  together  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  the  soil  effectually  closed."    On  Octo-  each  receiving   a  dressing  of  farm-yard 
her  5th,  the  subject  of  dbcussion  was  the  manure.    When  up  and  moulded,  a  small 
cultivation  of  wheat,  which  resulted  in  the  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  sown 
followms^   resolution  : — "  That    on    land  oetween  the  ridges  of  one  lot,  at  the  rate  of 
where  it  is  practicable,  creasins  or  drillinsr  150  lbs.  per  acre.    The  lot  undressed  with 
is  always  preferable,  as  two  bushels  of  seed  soda  weighed  2  lbs.  2  oz. ;  that  which  re- 
thus  used  will  be  lound  equal  to  at  least  ceived  soda  weighed  4  lbs.  6  oz.    The  sub- 
two  and  a  balf  bushels  sown  broad-cast. —  ject  of  Seed  Wheat,  and  the  best  method 
DibbHng.  when  labourers  can  be  got  to  do  of  pickling  and  planting  the  seed,  afforded 
it  propeS(y,  wQl  cause  a  great  savingof  seed  matter  for  discussion  at  several  subsequent 
and  fldve  greater  employment.     That  in  meetings,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  ''That 
this  oistvict  the  quantity  of  seed  usually  there  is  an  adaptation  in  different  v«c\ft^% 
considered  neceaaary  is  from  two  bushels  of  Wheat  to  uffeieivt  ao\\« ;  awdi  \)ci«.\.  ^« 
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practice  of  annually  changpbg  the  seed  from  and  finding  it  to  produce  none  of  the  good 
one  soil  to  another  is  a  good  one  ;  and  the  effects*  attributed  to  the  peat-ash  of  Berk* 
arsenic,  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol,)  shire,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  act  as  a  poison  ^ 
and  saltj  have  been  used  with  much  success  to  plants,  Mr.  Ck)lvill  undertook  the  analy- 
in  the  pickling  of  Wheat  for  the  prevention  sis  of  the  ash  of  both  descriptions  of  pealy 
of  smut."  A  paper  on  "  Wheat  Sowing"  in  order  to  detect  any  appreciable  difference 
was  communicated  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  their  constituents,  and  this  report  is  the 
by  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  of  Upper  Hafi,  result  of  his  investigation  :  the  elements  of 
near  Droitwich.  On  strong  clay  soils,  that  both  ashes  were  found  to  be  nearly  alike, 
moulder  and  heave  after  hard  frosts,  he  ap-  but  the  Kinblethmont  ash  contained  sol- 
proved  of  sowing  broadcast  and  ploughing  phur  and  phosphorus  in  combination  with 
m  from  2iU)  3  bushels  per  acre,  the  land  iron,  whicn  the  other  did  not,  and  which 
being  previously  fallowed,  because  greater  combination  seemed  to  have  produced  the 
space  IS  thus  afforded  for  the  roots.  More  poisonous  effects  upon  the  plants  observed 
seed,  however,  is  thus  required,  and  the  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  Besides  this  communi- 
crop  cannot  be  so  well  cleaned.  By  dril-  cation,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Camegie, 
ling  again,  the  seed  is  deposited  at  an  equal  descriptive  of  an  experiment  made  by  him 
depth,  but  the  plants  are  crowded  and  the  with  a  manure  denominated  by  Mr.  Colyill 
water  is  retained  in  the  narrow  channels  a  double  ammoniated  magnesian  salt,  which 
made  by  the  drill-share,  particularly  on  is  stated  by  Liebig  to  be  an  essential  con- 
strong  soils  and  where  the  arilling  is  done  stituent  of  the  Potato.  The  experiment 
lengthwise  of  the  ridges.  Mr.  Smith  re-  was  tried  in  the  i^arden,  and  the  result  was 
commends  Lord  Western's  system  of  dril-  as  follows : — 1  drill  38  feet  long  by  27  inches 
ling,  which  is  to  have  the  heel  of  the  com-  wide,  with  2^  pints  gave  4  stones  7  lbs.,  or 
mon  drill-share  made  four  inches  in  width  14  tons  6  cwt.  per  acre ;  the  same  extent, 
to  scatter  the  seed  that  width  in  the  row ;  with  2  pints  and  20  loads  of  dung  per  acre 
a  space  of  nine  inches  is  left  between  the  gave  4  stones  7  lbs.,  or  14  tons  6  cwt.  per 
rows  for  tillage.  Dibbling  is  the  most  acre :  with  2  pints  only,  it  gave  4  stones  11 
perfect  system,  and  will  probably  spread  lbs.,  or  15  tons  4^  cwt  per  acre:  while 
and  become  universal  as  population  in-  without  manure  it  gave  2  stones  4  lbs.,  or 
creases.  All  these  remarks  suppose  the  7  tons  7  cwt.  per  acre  This  substance  is 
ffround  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  for  if  prepared  by  dissolving  bones  in  muriatic 
It.  is  wet,  fom^  or  poor,  Wheat  cannot  be  acid,  adding  Epsom  salts,  and  precipitating 
grown  without  loss.  with  excess  of  gas-liquor.    Lora  Strathmore 

Mr.  Wright  read  a  paper  "  On  the  utility  then  read  a  paper,  in  which,  after  noticing 
of  Leases,  advocating  well-adjusted  leases  the  neglect  of  peat-ashes,  he  described  their 
on  Corn-rents.  In  arranging  these  rents,  value  and  utility  as  manure.  It  appeared 
the  price  of  Com  should  be  calculated  on  from  his  Lordship's  statement  that  the 
an  average  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  quantity,  and  most  probably  the  <]^uality^  of 
The  rent  of  a  particular  year  should  not  be  peat-asnes,  depend  on  the  mode  in  which 
founded  merely  on  the  prices  of  that  jear ;  the  peat  is  calcined.  When  peat  is  burned 
otherwise,  the  tenant  may  have  the  highest  in  the  open  air,  a  small  quantity  only  of 
rent  to  pay  when  he  has  the  least  produce,  ash  is  obtained,  some  of  the  valuable  pro«- 
A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  club,  ex-  perties  of  which  are  moreover  suffered  to 
pressive  of  their  opinion,  that  the  only  be  dissipated ;  but  when  the  better  sort  of 
sound  system  for  tenancy  of  land  is  on  the  peat,  which  is  that  found  at  some  distance 
principle  of  leases  for  7,  14,  and  21  years  below  the  surface,  is  cast  at  the  proper 
on  Corn-rents.  season,  dried,  and  burned  in  a  kiln  covered 

♦  at  the  top,  with  a  quick  draught,  the  ash  is 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL     greater  in  quantity  and  superior  in  ouality, 

cnr«TT?Tv  fw  cnnTT  a  xrn  ^^^  *"®  process  is  attended  with  little  cost. 

SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  ^5^^^  f^^^  20  to  30  bushels  of  ashes  ob- 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  tained  in  this  manner  are  spread  upon  an 

held  on  the  7th  in  St.,  in  the  Museum.    The  acre  of  gpreen  sward,  they  will  procmce  as 

first  paper  read  was  a  report  of  analysis  much  herbage  as  a  corresponding  quantity' 

madeof  the  ashes  of  peat  from  Berkshire,  of  soot,  at  one-sixth  the  cost;  ana  when 

and  from  Kinblethinont.  the  seat  of  Mr.  guch  ashes  are  mixed  with  lime  or  fine  sand, 

Lindsay  Carnegie,   in  Forfarshire.      Mr.  they  are  not  only  a  superior  top-dressing 

Carnegie  having  tried,  as  a  manure,  the  for  upland  or  other  meadows,  and  for  Red 

Ash  obtained  from  his  own  peat  by  burning,  Clover  without  Rye-grass^  but  they  also 
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prove  a  yaluable  manure  for  Carrots,  Pars-  At  the  same  meeting  a  letter  from  John 
nips,  or  Mangold  Wurtzel,  on  strong  soil;  Shaw  Le  Fevre,  Esq.,  under  secretary  to 
bis  Lordship  stated  that  one  ton  of  peat,  the  Board  of  Trade  read,  making  enquiries 
bnned  in  a  ck^?  kiln,  would  vield  14  bush-  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  to  promote 
ebof  ash.  The  last  paper,  which  was  read  the  cultivation  of  the  Phormium  Tenax  or 
bj  Mr.  J.  Hall  Maxwell,  related  to  experi-  New  Zealand  Flax,  in  Ireland,  ordered 
fflents  with  special  manures,  conducted  by  that  the  secretary  should  inform  him,  that 
tbe  limd-steward  of  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Barro-  the  subject,  together  with  his  previous  com- 
cban.  It  formed  the  report  for  which  the  munication,  had  been  referred  to  the  corn- 
second  premium  of  i^O  was  awarded  to  the  mittee  of  the  Northern  Flax  Society,  who 
enay-competition  of  last  year.  We  can  had  reported  thereon,  and  from  their  report, 
only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  important  the  council  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
condiuiions  at  which  the  author  arrived,  make  any  further  ex])eriments  for  the  in- 
He  found  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  pot-  troduction  of  the  Phormium  Tenax,  and  its 
vkf  when  applied  by  themselves,  or  in  cultivation  in  Ireland,  and  that  a  copy  of 
nixtBre,  are  beneficial  to  Potatoes  and  the  above  report  should  be  sent  to  the  se- 
b«7;  but  when  applied  to  grain  crops,  cretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  accordingly. 
o^Mtally  singly,  they  are  positively  m- 
jurioiu  in  a  moist  climate,  as,  though  the 

growth  of  straw  is  greatly  increased  by     ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
them,  the  sample  of  grain  becomes  lighter  Qp  ENGLAND 

and  otherwise  deteriorated.     I  i  e  considers 

it  probable  that  the  silicate  of  potash  would   At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the 
counteract  this  effect.    Common  salt,  at  a   14th  inst.,  amongst  other  things  presented 
distance  from  the  sea,  is  advantageous  to   were  the  following  : — The  Duke  of  Rich- 
grain  crops  as  respects  colour  and  plump-  mond,  *The  second  report  of  the  Morayshire 
nesg,  and  also  to  gprass  and  hay,  although   Farmers'  Club,  on  the  result  obtained  in 
it  does  not  cause  a  rush  of  gprowth  like  the   the  application  of  bones  and  sulphuric  acid 
nitrates.     Soot  differs  little  from  nitrates   employed  as  a  manure  ;'  Messrs.  Kerr  and 
in  its  effects  on  Grass  intended  for  hay,  but  Green,  details  on  the  sizes  and  prices  of 
the  dealer  in  hay  gives  less  price  for  hay  their  iron-gprated  tile-ends,  for  preventing 
raited  by  soot.     Sulphate  and  muriate  of  the  entrance  of  vermin  into  drains ;  Mr. 
ammonia  have  the  same  effect  as  the  ni-   Baines,  a  communication  on  the  modes  of 
trates.    Sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia  act  preserving  milk ;  Mr.  Stronge,  a  case  of 
differently^  and  will  not  pay  in  most  cases  protracted  gestation  in  a  cow  ;  Mr.  Bellairs 
when  applied  by  themselves  to  Potatoes  or  and  Mr.  Cochrane,  papers  on  the  economi- 

Sain,  but  they  do  well  when  mixed  with  cal  collection  of  manures  ;  Mr.  Blurton,  on 
e  nitrates.  Guano^  may  be  successfully  his  invention  of  a  metallic  churn ;  Mr. 
applied  to  every  species  of  crop  in  the  field  Charnock,  papers  relating  to  the  Yorkshire 
or  garden,  and  it  always  proves  a  most  Drainage  Society ;  and  Mr.  Meyer,  on  the 
powerful  auxiliary  to  farm-yard  dung.  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to  agricul- 

»  tural  crops. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVE-  ♦ 

MENT  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND.  THE    YORKSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL 

Bt  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a  special  SOCIETY, 

meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  held  This  important  body  publishes  periodically 

OB  the  loth  inst.,  it  appears  that  the  owners  „  xt        ^ -l    u 'r          ±'       »,  r         .^       .( 

of  the  bulls  "  Eden"  and  "  Recruit"  are  to  *  ^^'  ^^  *^^      Iramactiona,    from  the  bth 

aWde  a  fresh  adjudication.    Mr.  Grey,  it  is  o^  which  we  take  the  following  ''Report 

Jiid,  is  willing  to  submit  to  this,  but  Mr.  of  the  Judges  appointed  to  inspect  the  Farms 

Hm  contends  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  entered  for  the  Prize  and  Sweepstakes  pro-- 

Medal  and  Challenge  Cup,  and  refuses  to  j  r    ^i    v    »  »•       .#    •    i.      #  o    •  . 

comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Council.  P'>'^^  J>y  *^  Yorkshire  JgncuUural  Society, 

liCfal  means  are  talked  of  to  compel  the  1843." 

dehvery  of  the  Cup  and  Medal  to  Mr.  Hill.  This  report  is  interesting  as  showing  the 

Mr.  Grey,  as  the  defeated  candidate  at  ,       r      ix           j     ^  j         .i 

Bettttt,  will,  no  doubt,  readily  comply  with  ^^^^'^^  T"^®*  ""^  ^''^*'^®  adopted  on  the 

My  terms  which  may  afford  him  another  several  soils,  and  the  geneial  %«iwvwiv^  <n^ 

chance  of  success.  the  several  farm«  su\>m\UA^  \«  to\\\^^\vC\<s^, 
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We  cannot  curtail  the  document.    No  ex-  shall  then  allude  to  the  others,  without  cUusij 

tract  will  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  ac-  ^«'«<^  «*  ^^  ««^«*»  ^^  t^e  o'der  in  which  ? 

count  of  iU  conteuu;  we  shaD  therefore  ^"^^1.  rjTJr  J'C t"upied  the  Chiv 

present  it  to  our  readers  entire,  satisfied  Orange  farm  eight  years.    Itislandof  excelle 

diat  when  they  have  the  whole  hefore  them  quali^,  situate  near  Wakefield,  and  well  adapti 

we  shall  earn  their  thanks :—  *»■■  *«  f""""  e°V"*  system  of  cropping,  which 

•'My  Lords  and  Gcntlemen.-The  inspection  ''""xuralp  Fanow—The  cleaning  of  this  cor 

of  the  forms,  which  we  were  honored  by  your  ^^^^3  J.^^       ^j  ^  ^     immediltely  after  t 

instructions  to  commence  on  Mon^y  the  3rd  ^„  j„  j^         or  February  it  is  cover. 

July,  has  been  completed.    It  may  be  proper  to  b^^.^^t,  with  manure  that  has  lien  previou. 

T  LI^     f  r  'f  '.w  '^  '^,«'»°"-  ^'9  led  from  the  farm-yard,  (and  to  a  consideral 

the  4th  May  to  the  11th  Jnne,-darmg  which  extent  decomposed.)  .t  the  rate  of  six  tons 

important  period  for  preparing  the  land  for  ^^^^  ^his  is  immediately  ploughed 

the  reception  of  green  crops,  little  or  nothing  a„d  afterwards  intimately  mixed\Ath  the  s. 

could  be  done,-the  weather  changed  to  anal-  The  turnip  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  eighteen  inet 
most  equally  remarkable  drought.    The  cult.-  ^^  j^^,^^  ^^^^^l,  „,  b„„4  mixed  w 

vatiou  of  turmps  (and  especially  the  swedes)  two  quarters  of  ashes,  or  pulverized  earth  « 

was  in  consequence  extremely  difficult  and  the  rfched  with  liquid  manure.     Sowing  upon  1 

period  of  sowing,  was  necessarily  much  decayed,  j      ,  ^^^  evidenUy  advantageous  in  the  pres- 

This  circumstance  exemplified,  in  a  striking  dry  season,  and  the  advant4e  of  early  workir 

manner,  the  advantage  of  always  cleaning  th»  after  the  last  harvest,  was  s^ongly  exempUl 

land  to  the  greatest  extent  the  season  will  allow  ^    ^^^  ^,^^„  ^„ ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  J  '^^  j^„j^  ^ 

immediately  after  the  harvest   The  &rms  which  „^th,tending  the  wet  weather  of  May  and  JtL 

were  submitted  to  our  inspecUon  (all  situate  go^e  of  thi  swedes  are  drawn,  for  the  sheep 

within  Ae  prescribed  hmit  of  a  crow-fly  hne  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^t  ,1,^  / 

twenty-five  miles  from  Doncaster,)  we  took  in  „f  j^^  ^„    .«    .„  eonsuilied  upoS  the  k 

V4!l'r«  °1r«lr'"-0»„«..    ^.untin  where  they  fe  been  grown,  more  especia 

acres  upoD  the  lighter  soil. 

G.  Wentworth. . . .  Woolley. . .  .G.  Wentworth 256  "  Barley  is  drilled  after  the  turnips  at  the  r 

T.C  Johnson.... ^ivet  ....SirW  Pilkington.Bt  283  of  thirteen  pecks  to  the  acre  ;  about  two-thi 

B.  J.  Coulnian....Wadworth  B.  J .  Coulman 166  e  a-l    \.        i.x,                        '^i!      •  i... 

W.Newham Edlington  W.  B.  WriRhteon.. . .  Si)9  of  the  breadth  are  sown  with  eighteen  poui 

T.Snowdon Marr Lord  Bendlesham  ..  430  of  white  clover,  three  pounds  of  rib  grass,  a 

B.Crow8haw  ....Byram....Sir  J.  Bamsden,  Bt.  300  half  a  peck  of  Italian  rye  grass  per  acre, 

^'^^'^^^ W.umoor.. Henry  Skelton......  203  gheep  pasture.      The  remai^  third  is  so 

"Left  to  our  own  judgment  as  to  the  inter-  with  fourteen  pounds  of  red  clover,  and  hal 

pretation  of   "/the  best  cultivated  farm,'  '  we  pgck  of  annual  rye  grass  per  acre,  for  mowi 

could  only  decide  upon  awarding  the  prize  to  xhis  course  prevents  the  too  frequent  repetit 

the  person  who,  m  our  opinion,  adopted  such  a  of  ^ed  clover,  as  it  thus  comes  into  use  o 

system,  and  carried  out  its  practice  in  such  a  once  in  twelve  years. 

manner  as,  in  the  course  of  years,  would  tend  to  u  Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  after  the  clo 

produce  the  largest  amount  of  grain  and  animal  or  pastured  grass,  though  parte  of  the  latter 

food  at  the  smallest  expense  per  bushel  and  per  occasionally  sown  with  oats  or  beans  to  v 

pound.     We  think  that  good  cultivation,  and  the  grain.     Be  the  corn  crop  what  it  may,  i 

profitable  cultivation    are  synonymous   terms,  gown  with  the  drill,  and  hoed,  both  for  the  i 

and  that  this  applies  alike  to  the  grass  and  to  mediate  purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth 

tiie  arable  lands.     Our  ongmal  intention  was  to  the  plant,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  succeed 

have  reported  only  upon  the  two  farms  to  which  turnip  fallow. 

we  awarded  the  prizes,  but  the  very  superior  u  Grass- Land.— In  addition  to  the  avei 

cultivationof  the  whole  of  the  lands  which  we  annual  pasture  of  about  forty  acres  of  w 

inspected,  is  highly  desei-ving  of  notice.     On  clover  and  grass  seeds,    this  farm    posse 

each  farm  there  is  some  peculiar  feature,  that  about  one  hundred  acres  of  permanent  gr 

might  be  imitated  with  great  advantage ;  for  jand,  of  very  good,  though  not  prime  qua 

each  exhibited  somethmg,  in  which  it  was  supe-  ^  portion  of  this  is  dressed  every  year  y 

nor  to  every  other,  and  on  none,  though  roost  manure,  sometimes  supplied  from  the  farm- ^ 

fully  and  carefully  viewed,  could  we  detect  an  alone,   but  more  generally    enriched    wit! 

instance  of  waste  or  neglect.  mixture  of  bones.     Bones  are  used  extensi 

"  We  commence  with  the  farms  to  which  we  on  the  grass-land.     They  are  purchased  1 

7sutre  svrarded  the  jSrst  and  second  prizes,  and  the  manufacturers  of  size,  after  having  1 
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boiled  to  extract  the  gelatine,  and  are  obtained  doubt  the  advantage  of  keeping  so  large  a  stock 
at  oQe-third  less  price  than  those  which  have  of  manure,  for  such  a  length  of  time ;  b^t  we 
oot  undergone  that  process.     Mr.  Johnson  is  of  cannot  forget  the  unusual  weight  and  fertility  of 
opinion  that  their  fertilizing  qualities  are  un-  the  crops  now  upon  the  land, 
iqored  by  the  extraction  of  the  gelatine,  but  in       "  This  farm  is  conducted  in  a  most  admirable 
tius  opinion  we  cannot  concur.     Three  quarters  manner ;  and  though  others  may,  in  some  par- 
of  these  bones,  mixed  with  three  cart  loads  of  ticulars,  e?en  surpass  it  in  excellence,  yet  here 
earth,  are  considered  the  proper  dressing  for  we  find  such  a  combination  of  neatness  •and 
(Hie  acre,  and  the  period  of  application  not  utility  in  tnanagement,  as,  in  our  judgment, 
material      The  grazing  department  was  well  fully  entitles  Mr.  Johnson  to  the  prize, 
conducted.      The  Leicester  sheep  and  short-        "Godfrey  Wentworth,  Esq.  has  occupied  his 
homed  cattle  were  suitably  proportioned  to  the  Woollcy  park  farm  about  fourteen  years.     The 
liods  on  which  they  were  pasturing;  though  four-course   rotation   of   green  crops,    barley, 
none  field  we  observed  stall-fattened  cattle  too  seeds,  and  wheat  is  here  adopted;  a  variation 
hny  for  the  soil  on  which  they  grazed.    These  being  occasionally  effected  by  the  introduction 
te  were  informed  were  intended  to  have  been  of  beans  or  tares  on  portions  of  land  that  would 
add  from  the  stall,  and  had  only  been  detained  otherwise  have  been  sown  with  pasture -grasses 
io  hope  of  an  advance  in  price.     The  Immediate  or  clover  after  the  barley  crop.     The  land  is 
vicinity  to  a  large  and  excellent  cattle-market,  very   suitable  for  this   course ;   being  a  good 
hu  induced  Mr.  Johnson  to  rely  more  upon  working  soil  upon  a  sand-stone  rock.    The  sur< 
hiapnctice  in  buying  and  selling  than  in  breed-  face  is  undulating;  and  though  on  the  whole, 
ing;  ht  therefore  avails  himself  of  the  constant  dry  and  considerably  elevated,  parts  of  almost 
fluctoation  in  price,  and  makes  a  frequent  change  ^every  field  required  underdraining.      This  has 
of  stock.  been  effected  completely  over  fifty-three  acres  ; 
"Though  this  farm  is  generally  dry  from  the  and  the  springs,  which  were  noxious,  have  been 
luitaR  of  the  soil  and  situation,  yet  there  are  converted  into  most  valvable  rivulets  for  sup- 
portions  of  strong  clay  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  plying  water  to  the  live  stock.     The  average 
both  of  arable  and  grass-land.     These,  to  the  depth  of  the  drains  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
^ntof  sixty  or  seventy  acres,  have  been  un-  inches ;  the  distance  six  yards  ;  the  cost  £5  I  Is. 
^'drained  with  tiles,  at  an  average  expense  of  6d.  per  acre,  including  the  price  of  tiles,  which 
^  pounds  per  acre.     The  work  has  been  done  are  made  upon  the  estate.     The  whole  of  this 
by  Sir  W.  Pilkington,  for  which,  by  agreement,  drainage  has  been  completed  between  the  24th 
Hr<  Johnson  pays  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  of  March,  1838,  and  April,  1843  ;  and  the  farm 
yn  the  expenditure.     The  cutting  plough  of  is  now  entirely  dry.     The  fences  which  (as  we 
'kStickney,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  has  been  were  informed  by  Mr.  William  Heslop,  the  very 
'^y  tried,   but  the  advantage  was  not  so  intelligent  steward)  had  been  old,  croo^ced,  and 
fffAu  to  give  it  the  preference  over  manual  full  of  gaps,  generally  on  banks,  and  occupying 
^Iioor.    Wherever  the  lands  have  been  drained,  considerable  space,  are  now  fences  of  peculiar 
^e necessity  which  previously  existed  for  sum-  beauty  and  promise;  they  are  all  quickwood, 
^fallow  is  removed,  and  excellent  turnips  low,  close,  sufficiently  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
*8  produced.  progressively  tapering  to  the  tod, — an  admirable 
"Linseed  Cake  is  used  largely  with  great  specimen:    no  stock  can  escape, — no  land  is 
wantage,  as  a  substitute  for  turnips  in  the  wasted, — no  room  left  for  the  growth  of  weeds, 
fann-yard ;  it  is  given  to  all  the  cattle.    By  this  Prior  to   the   planting  of  the  quickwood,  the 
means  the  manure  from  the  folds  is  doubled  in  ground  was  fallowed,  manured,  and  trenched  ; 
J«ae;  and  perhaps  much  of  the  superiority  in  afterwards,  it  was  kept  carefully  clean. 
°^  and  luxuriance  of  all  the  growing  crops       "  Turnips  and  Fallow  Crops. — The  prepara- 
^y  arise  from  this  excellent  practice.     They  tion  for  these  commences  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
jere  full  and  regular  in  every  part.     It  has  carried,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing-  ihe  stubbles 
wen  observed   that  Mr.  Johnson  spreads   his  as  much  and  as  often  as  the  weather  permits, — 
'*'*Mre  for  turnips  over  the  land  in  January  making  the  last  ploughing  deep,  to  give  the 
«nd  February.    This  is  a  peculiarity  in  manage-  greatest  exposure  of  the  soil  during  the  winter, 
ment.    He  keeps  his  fold-yard  manure  nearly  The  manure  is  led  from  the  farm-yard  in  De- 
twelve  months  before  using  it;  as  from  the  large  cember  and  February  ;  placed  in  a  convenient 
■Bc  of  his  yards,  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  any  and  level  site  on  a  layer  of  earth,  and  protected 
manure  out  of  them  until  the  autumn  ;  and  to  from  the  air  by  a  light  covering  of  the  same, 
pevent  too  rapid  a  decomposition,  when  carted  For  these  crops,  the  manure  is  conveyed  by  one- 
jnto  the  field,  it  is  closely  pressed  down  in  very  horse  carts,  up  tiie  centre  of  each  third  drill,  as 
luge  heaps,  and  protected  from  the  air  by   a  soon  as  the  drills  are  form.ed,  a.wd  tM:^  S&  Naikjs^ 
covering  of  earth.     We  might  he  incHned  to  to  spread  it  equally  w\^cta\c\X^,vJc»X\V'K>aJ3'^^»' 


-eorered  in  with  the  least  ezpoiuie  to  wind  and  separate  coulters  for  Ullage  and  seed,  by  Hep 

fUm.    The  drills  for  potatoes,  are  thirty  inches  ponstall,  of  Doncaster :  a  large  Corn-Drill  o^ 

':qfM&t'; — formangel-wurzel,  twenty-seven  inches;  Smith,    of   Peasonhall,    Suffolk:   a    Twen^ — 

— Kairrots  and  swede  turnips,  twenty-five  inches.  Coultered   Clover  and   Grass- Seed   Drill,  by 

.We  ipund  all  these  crops  extremlly  promising,  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln  :    a  very  efScient  Ha^— 

and  remarkably  clean.    They  had  been  sown  Making  Machine,  &c 

about  the  8th  of  May :  ^pounds  of  mangel         ..  ^^^  ^rm-yard  is  amply  supplied  with  water. 

.wiOToLfourpounds  of  White  Belgium  carrot  by  .stream  sufficient  to  work  all  the  requisite 

s^ed,  and  three  pounds  of  swedes  were  sown  per  Jg^^inery ;  the  com  is  thrashed,  and  the  straw 

"?^*'J?**?,.'""  "^  "n"""!  ?r%T*'  T  cut  by  water  power.    Nine  farm  horses  are  kept, 

^owed  for  these  crops.    One-half  of  the  swedes  but  the  relief  they  have  from  the  water-wh^ 

ate  carted  to  the  farm-yard  for  the  cattle  by  ;,,  peAaps,  not  greater  than  their  extra  work 

removing  ox  rows  alternately;  but  to  supply  ^/  ^^^^^-^     ^„|,    g,     („  the  mansion,  and  to 

the  drain  thus  made  upon  the  land,  a  quarter  ^^  jrain  tiltyard  of  the  proprietor.     A  large 

of  a  pound  of  hnseed  cake,  per  head,  is  daily  ^  ^^  been  recently  foUed,  to  collect  tSe 

given  to  the  sheep  when  consuming  the  re-  Uquid  manure,  which  has  hitherto  been  carted 

mainder.    For  the  white  turnips,  which  are  all  ^    ^^^^  ^^^  grass-land.    Sensible  of  the  ui- 

eoosumed  upon  the  land,  only  ten  cart-loads  of  ^^^^^  ^^j^^»^j  farm-yard  manure,  by  the 

manure  are  allowed.                                  ,.„.  consumption  of  linseed  cake  in  it,  Mr.  Went- 

«Barley.-Elevenand  a  half  pecks  drilled  „orth,  in  addition  to  that  which  was  previously 

upon  the  acre,  distance  six  inches,  the  chevalier  „^„g'„„ej  .,  being  given  to  sheep  when  <^ 

"f.tK.%   ^7 "        17-  1,.  J    »      .^   turnips,  allows  to  catUe,  in  the  straw-yard,  an 

White  Clover.-Eighteen  pounds  per  acre   ^^^  ^^  ^y^^^      ^„^;     ^^^^^  ^j  '   ^  ^ 

were  formerly  sown,  broad  cast,  but_now,  four-  ^j^  »„„3  g^^    /„„d,    ^^  to  the  stil-fetten- 

teen  pounds  with  half  a  peck  of  Italian  rye-  ^   ^^  ^^^^ 

grass  are  pat  m  immediately  after  sowing  the  ^                  ^ 

barley,  by  a  drill  of  twenty  coulters,  six  inches  "We  have  never  witnessed,  neatness  and  good 

apart,  made  by  Nicholson.     This  was  the  first  order  carried  to  the  degree  which  this  farm  ex- 

season  of  using  the  drill,  and  it  was  much  ap-  hibits :  it  is  a  perfect  model  farm ;  and  as  such, 

proved,  especially  when  seeds  are  sown  upon  a  highly  creditable  to  the  proprietor ;  but  there 

wheat  crop.  were  other  lands,  brought  under  our  notice, 

"  Wheat.— -Eleven  and  a  half  pecks  per  acre,  bearing  crops  considerably  he^ier." 

are  drilled  upon  the  land  when  ploughed  after  (To  be  eontinued.) 

seeds.     No  manure  is  applied  to  this  crop, — the  ^ 
seeds  having  been  manured  in  the  spring. 

"Tares. — These  are  cultivated  for  soiling.  Management    of    Manure    in    Farm- 

Three  bushels  of  winter  tares,  and  two  pecks  yards.— Mr.  Harrison,  of  Devizes,  recom- 

of  winter  oats,  are  sown  per  acre  for  the  prin-  mends  that,  instead  of  allowing  the  manure 

cipal  crop :  but  for  earlv  cuttmg,  rye,  instead  ^  .      '      ,  „  ^  °  _      . 

of  oats,  is  mixed  with  the  tare  seed.    The  *<>  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  yards,  it 

draught  horses  have  only  this  during  the  day,  would  be  better  to  form  it  into  ricks  round 

and  go  to  grass  at  night.    We  are  of  opinion,  the  tank,  so  that  it  may  be  supplied  with 

^aUt^  would  be  economical  to  soil  to  a  greater  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^     jj^ 

"  Grass-Land.— The  management  of  this  de-  recommends  that  all  weeds,  cuttings,  and 
partment  is  admirable.  The  average  stock  of  parings  from  roads,  deposits  in  ditches, 
Leicester  sheep  is  550 ;  of  Short-horned  cattle,  rubbish  from  gardens,  &c.  &c.,  should  be 
40,  all  of  a  very  superior  breed,  and  m  nign  •  j  ,  j  i       j         -^  j   •      ^t 

condition.    There  being  76  acres  of  good  per-    carried  home,  and  be  deposited  in  these 

inanent  grass-  land  upon  this  farm,  the  heaviest  manure-ricks,   according  to  the  following 

cattle  are  pastured  upon  it,  with  a  smaller  pro-  directions,  viz.,  "A  layer  of  stable-dung, 

portion  of   sheap.     The   younger   stock   are  ,  ^^^^  ^j^j^j^    ^^^^    ^  ^          ^^  vegetable 

principally  mamtained,  with  the  ewes  and  lambs,  «  •     i.      ...t.*  i     i»      j         i             ^ 

upon  the  seeds.    Much  pains  is  taken  to  make  matter,  6  inches  thick,  limed ;  a  layer  pf 

compost  on  a  large  scale,  which  is  applied  to  stable-dung,  1  foot  thick,  salted ;  a  layer 

the  grass-land  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  of  vegetable  matter,  6  inches  thick,  limed ; 

msUes  and  other  weeds  are  carefully  kept  a  layer  of  stable-dung,  1  foot  thick,  on  the 

"  Impiements.-The8e  are  good;  amongst  top  of  this  fifth  laying ;  saturate  with  the 
them  are  a  Double- How   Turnip  Drill,  with   liquid  from  the  tank  in  sufficient  quantity 
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to  pass  tbrougli  the  whole.    Begin  again,  —the  pulse  small  and  qniclc— a  peculiar  ex* 

and  repeat  the  layers  as  before  with  the  Pression  of  the  countenance,  with  a  slow  and 

.1        C^     .1       •  i_    *.  •  ataggenng  gait, 

dresangs,  and  make  the  neks  to  any  size,       „  Treatment, ^Yfe  abstracted  four  ponnds  of 

tbkrger the  better;  then  covet  them  up  blood,  from  the  jugular.     There  was  nothing 

close  with  long  dung  or  straw  (earth  would  amiss  in  the  jet  or  character  of  the  blood  as  it 

be  better)  to  keep  in  the  ammonia  and  pre-  ?o''ed.    We  administered  a  strong  aloetic  drink, 

'      .       *!  ^    X'       >*      HiT  11^  order  to  produce  some  general  disturbance 

yent  the  rams  from   penetratmg.       Mr.  ^^  ^j^^  gygteJu,  ^ 

Harrison  justly  remarks,  that  "A  eUan  **  Phytical  Character*  of  the   Blood,— -Tht 

Jam  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  attend-  blood,  as  it  coagulated,  exhibited  such  peculiar 

ingtothe  use  of  manure  properly  decom-  characters  and  changes  that  we  will  record  them, 

^  _       _    _            ,         i.  f.     .  J  day  by  day,  unto  the  close  of  the  disease, 

poied,  and  also  to  that  of  Uqwd  manure,  as  u  3^5^^  received  into  the  proper  yessel,  it 

tbeie  take  no  filth  to  the  land."    He  states,   coagulatA  in  nine  minutes.     The  black  clot 
in  conclusion,  *' Complicated  recommenda-  was  three  times  larger  than  the  white.    Twenty- 

4.     -  1    1      i.    u^ -j^ ^4^^.^  :»  4U^   four  hours  after  it  had  been  drawn  from  the  vein, 

iMifor  a  generd  plan  to  be  adopted  m  the  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  ^^  „  ^^ 

nuuiufactunng  of  farm-yard  manure  would,  as  we  generally  observe  it  to  be.    It  very  nearly 

I  am  convinced,  from  the  experience  I  have  equalled  the  size  of  the  white  clot    The  red 

bad  with  Agriculturists,  have  ne  general  clot— fecafV/o/crwori^ae— which  offered  a  certain 

m^„.^,  ttj*  •         t>  degree  of  resistance  an  hour  after  Its  coagulation, 

effect.'     And  he  says  "from  experience  wwinsensiblychanged  into  a  black,  broken-down 

what  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  doubt,  that  niass,  without  any  peculiar  smell,  four-and- 

^e  plan  he  has  suggested  is  very  plain  and  twenty  hours  after  it  had  been    in  the  vase, 

sunple,  so  as  to  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  ^he  white  clot  had  preserved  its  natural  consis- 

'-  ,         ,*^,  Vri  tence :  it  was  only  somewhat  whiter,  and  more 

to  adopt;  and  that  those  who  may  feel  ei^tic.    The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 

inclined  to  try  it  will  find  their  manure  white  clot  and  the  crvon'^ue  one  was  well  marked; 

doubled  by  it  in  value.  ^^^  ^^  ^^c  surface  of  the  cruor,  and  the  superior 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  part  of  it,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an 

^^^'^^  i^^^ggggggsgg^^g^  inch,  it  presented  a  deep  green>grass  colour, 

JRftefftoffi  Set*  which  insensibly  mingled  with  the  brown  tint 

of  the  clot 


in  r .    .      .        c ,  .  T  J        "  Independent  of  the  diminution  in  quantity 

Tkretermarum,  Febf^ry.    Longman  and  of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood,  that,  too,  had 

Co.,  London.  acquired  a  greenish  yellow  tinge,  and  a  viscidity 

h  tbe  number  for  this  month,  in  addition  H^®  the  synovial  fluid.     It  separated  iteelf  more 

i.  w    n      >     111   1     .  I  3  slowly  than  m  its  natural  state  from  the  other 

to  Mr.  Percivall  s  lecture  on  horses,  and  a  constituent  parts  of  the  blood.     After  twdv e 

continuation  of  Mr.  Karkeek's  ^^  Ancient  hours  only,  it  had  gained  upon  the  superior 

^tiorycfthe  0«,*'  commenced  in  the  last  part  of  the  white  clot  so  much  as  to  form  a 

wlnme,  and  several  other  interesting  pa-  layer  two  lines  m  thickness  in  about  twenty-f^^ 

-  „  .  hours.    At  this  penod  it  was  covered  by  a  thin 

pers,  we  have  an  account  of     a  peculiar  pellide,  easily  to  be  taken  off  with  a  litde  pre- 

affection  in  the  horse,  characterised  by  the  caution,  slightly  yellow  on  its  superior  surface, 

coagulation  and  transformation  of  the  blood  and  covered  inferiorly  by  a  greasy  matter  of  a 

into  fibrinous  clots,"  of  which  we  give  the  f^^  colour,  which,  in  our  opinion,  might  gvjs 

...     .  '.  ^  to  the  serum  the  oleaginous  appearance  of  which 

toUowing  condensaUon :—  we  have  spoken.    Beside  this,  as  if  it  had  been 

Symptomton  the  5th  April: —  endowed  with  some  corrosive  property,  it  had 

"  General  loss  of  spirit — ^the  head  carried  low  indented  the  superficies  of  the  white  oJot  with 

and  resting  upOn  the  manger — the  eyes  almost  small  apertures,  irregular  in  their  form  and 

dosed,  and  weeping,  the  conjunctiva  of  a  yel-  their  depth. 

lowish  white,  with  the  capillary  vessels  well       "  6th,  The  patient  was  in  a  state  of  depres- 

marked— the  pituitary  membrane  of  a  paler  sion,  even  more  marked  than  on  the  preceding 

colonr,  and  covered  with  small  reddish  points —  evening.    The  conjunctiva  was  of  a  deeper  red, 

the  mouth  hot  and  clammy,  without  any  redness  and  the  pituitary  membrane  presented  the  same 

of  the  tongue — the  food  taken  with  indifference,  colour,  with  petechial  ft^ola  oa  \\a  vwAM&vi. 
and  veiy  alowly  maiticated  ^slight  conatipatiaa       **  Treatment, — Agaxa  we  \i\oi  \o  ^Ciua  viXjes^  ^1 
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four  pounds,  and  administered  emollient  injec- 
tions ;  friction  was  also  frequently  applied.  The 
purgative  had  not  acted,  although  twenty-four 
hours  had  passed  since  the  administration  of  it. 
The  blood  presented  the  same  characters,  except 
that  the  serum  was  somewhat  less  in  quantity. 
Its  colour  was  deeper,  and  its  yiscidity  was 
greater. 

"7th,  8M,  9th  and  lOth,  The  prostration  of 
strength  increases — the  animal  is  almost  insen- 
sible to  the  objects  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 
She  resembled  a  horse  violently  attacked  by 
vertigo  or  epilepsy.  The  pulse  and  the  beatings 
of  the  heart  have  not  varied  from  the  beginning. 
The  quantity  of  serum  has  diminished,  but  the 
viscidity  has  increased.  The  solid  parts  of  the 
blood  offer  no  change. 

<*On  the  11  th  of  April,  at  half-past  11 
o'clock  at  night,  she  died." 

For   the  post-mortem    examination    we 

must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 

The  Implements  of  Agriculture,  by  J.  A. 
Ransome.  London :  J.  Ridgway.  (Se- 
cond notice,) 
In  our  former  observations  on  this  work  we 
left  our  readers  with  a  partial  notice  of  the 
English  Swing  Plough,  before  going  further 
into  the  author's  account  of  the  various 
other  ploughs,  we  will  finish  what  we  have 
already  began : — 

*'  The  Coulter. — Simple  as  the  coulter  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
plough,  and  much  depencU  upon  its  being 
properly  formed  and  fixed  for  the  work  it  has  to 
perform  in  the  operation  of  ploughing.  It  should 
be  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  of  sufficient  sub- 
stance to  stand  firmly  to  the  position  in  which 
it  is  set  for  its  work,  not  to  bend  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.  The  blade  or  cutting 
part  should  be  about  two  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
and  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  curves,  as 
this  shape  cuts  the  land  easier  than  when  the 
edge  is  either  in  a  straight  line  or  curved  for- 
wud.  The  land  side  of  the  coulter  should  be 
flat,  and  the  opposite  side  a  gradual  taper  from 
the  edge  to  the  back :  the  thickness  must  be 
determined  by  the  strength  of  the  work  it  has 
to  perform. 

''The  angle  at  which  the  coulter  is  usually 
set,  is  about  fifty  five  degrees  with  the  plane  of 
of  the  ground ;  but  in  'summer-lands*  it  re- 
quires to  be  placed  in  a  more  slanting  position, 
Mid  to  take  the  lead  of  the  share  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  to  prevent  the  grass  or 
rubbish  driving  in  a  heap,  as  it  otherwise  might 
da.    On  the  cmttiwcy,  when  used  for  ploughing 


up  hard  fallows  it  requires  to  be  fixed  in  a  raxxr^ 
upright  position,   and   rather  more  backward 
than  the  point  of  the  share.    It  should  be  placed 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  share,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  the  land  side  of  it     Every 
good  ploughman  has  his  own  notions  on  the 
subject  of  setting  the  coulter,  but  the  above 
directions  are  given  from  practical  observation. 

'*  The  usual  mode  of  fixing  the  coulter  in  the 
socket  of  the  frame  or  beam,  is  by  means  of 
wood  or  iron  wedges  driven  above  or  below  the 
socket,  or  by  a  course  cut  screw-bolt,  which 
turns  into  the  side  of  the  socket  and  presses 
against  the  coulter  stalk.  Each  of  these  modes 
is  defective.  The  plan  of  wedging  the  coolter 
is  difficult,  and  the  ploughman  after  trying  hi» 
skill  for  some  time,  frequently  finds  himself 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  set  it  in  its  proper 
position.  The  plan  of  the  screw-bolt  just  des- 
cribed is  also  faulty,  for  wedges  are  even  then 
requisite,  and  the  difficulty  of  setting  is  very 
little,  if  any,  less  than  by  the  other  mode." 

"  Skim  Coulter. — This  is  in  principle  a  minia- 
ture plough  in  the  usual  position  of  the  coulter, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  surface  grass  and 
rubbish  and  laying  it  in  a  position  to  be  com- 
pletely buried  by  the  furrow  slice,  which  is 
turned  over  by  the  plough.  This  addition  is 
not  in  very  general  use,  but  it  produces  very 
neat  work. 

"  Wheel  Coulters  are  used  in  the  fenlands,. 
and  are  usefiil  when  ploughing  up  turf.  The 
cutting  disc  should  be  made  of  steel,  with  a 
nave  sufficiently  long  for  it  to  be  steady,  and  the 
box  should  be  bored  true,  and  revolve  on  a 
well  fitted  steel  pin,  as  on  the  perfect  fitting  of 
the  box  and  axle  the  correct  working  of  the  disc, 
and  consequently  the  efiective  operation  of  the^ 
plough,  depends." 

Mr.  R.  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 

advantages  attributed  to  the  Swing  plough : 

"1.  It  admits  of  being  set  into  its  work  at  a 
given  depth,  either  shallower  or  deeper,  by  the 
mere  alteration  of  the  draught  iron  at  the  point 
of  draught,  or  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
distance  at  which  the  power  of  the  horses  is 
applied. 

"  2.  The  ploughman  has  also  the  power  of 
regulating,  in  some  degree,  the  depth  of  the 
work,  by  either  lifting  or  bearing  upon  the 
handles. 

"  3.  Its  construction  is  more  simple  than  that 
of  the  wheel  plough,  and  less  expensive  in  its 
first  cost 

"4.  A  skilful  workman  can  plough  across 
the  ridge  and  furrow  at  very  nearly  an  tmiform 
depth  ;  he  can  work  with  it  on  almost  all  de- 
scriptions of  land,  and  in  all  weathers  when 
ploughing  can  be  accomplished." 
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After  this  our  author  goes  into  the  con-  Ipswich,  has  three  double  furrow  ploughs  at 

sideration  of  the    Wheel  PUmgh,  of  which  ^oJ'k,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  them  is— 

he  observes : "  *  ^^at  with  three  horses  abreast,  and  one 

man  only,  he  can  plough  double  the  quantity  of 

"It  would  appear  that  the  pomt  of  draught  land  per  day  than  he  can  with  a  single  pair 

in  (his  plough  should  be  the  same  as  in  that  of  horse  plough  ;  in  other  words,  he  ploughs,  with 

the  swing  plough,  but  a  slight  deviation  from  his  double  furrow  plough,  two  acres  instead  of 

thii  is  adopted  in  practice,  from  the  unevenness  one  :  thus  he  saves  a  man  and  a  horse.     He 

sf  Isnd  rendering  it  desirable  to  bring  a  slight  admits  it  may  be  rather  more  work  to  the  horses, 

pRssnre  upon  the  wheels,  in  order  to  insure  an  but  not  worth  mentioning.     He  ploughed  thirty 

sniform  depth  of  furrow,  and  this  is  effected  by  acres  in  fifteen  successive  working  days  and  the 

miking  the  point  of  draught  slightly  above  the  horses  did  the  work  without  being  in  the  least 

pirt  it  would  cut  on  the  direct  line ;  it  will  then  hurt  by  it     The  ploughmen  sid  not  at  first  like 

heobrioos  that  any  remarks  which  apply  to  the  these  ploughs,  but  they  soon  bacame  reconciled 

Qoepkugh,  such  as  pitching  the  share  more  or  to  them.     The  land  in  which  they  were  used  is 

tamto  the  ground,  varying  the  breadth  of  the  light,  but  inclining  to  what  is  termed  a  mixed 

luww  by  expanding  or  contracting  the  width  scil  or  sandy  loam.      The  furrrows  are  nine 

St  which  the  mould-board  works,  or  sunilar  inches  wide  by  six  deep.'" 

slteittions,  will  apply   equally  to  the  other.  . 

T^  difference,  therefore,  in  the  construction  of  Mr.  Ransome  notices  the  subsoil  plough 

the  wheel  plough  and  the  swing  plough  lies  in  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  and  that  of  Sir 

theadditioQ  of  the  carriage  and  wheels,  and  those  Edward  Stracey,  called  the  Rackheath  sub- 

parts  wmch  are  in  direct  connecuon  with  them.  .1    i       111             ^'        ^i.  i.  j     •   • 

^       .          •*     J                fl,     .  plough ;  he  also  mentions  that  draining 

4< .  in?      1      , .  1^  *     M  ploughs  have  been    constructed,   but   he 

"  1.  That  ploughing  can  be  more  easily  per-  ,.,,,        «    ,1  .i_  ^    •!    .      j* 

fomed  by  thh  thin  by  the  swing  plough.  »*y«  ^^  ^^"le    of    them,   that    it    is    dis- 

"2.  That  the  work  can  be  executed  with  <^owagiiig,    and    we    fear    many    will  be 

greater  precision,  both  as  to  depth  and  width,  in-  tempted  to  doubt  their  utility.    We,  how- 

simadi  as  the  wheels  serve  as  gauges.  ever,  hear  of  great  things  performed  by 

"3.  That  shallower  ploughing  can  be  effected  their  means— that  the  cost  of  cutting  the 

irtih  the  wheel  than  with  the  swing  plough  and  ^^ains  is  reduced  very  materially,  and  that 

tbat  when  the  ground  IS  very  hard  or  very  stony,  ^,  1   .         i.  1  1.  .      1 

item  be  worked  with  more  ease,  and  under  some  ^^^  "^"^^^  "  performed  most  expeditiously— 

cixcBmitances,  in  which  the  swing  plough,  can-  in  some  seasons  a  matter  of  g^eat  moment 

irtbeheldinitsworkatall."  —and  that  the  level  is  well  regulated,  a 

And  observing^  point  often  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

"The  advocates  of  the  swmg  or  the  wheel  On  this  subject  we  think  our  author,  with 
plough,  each  advance  good  reasons  for  the  use  hi-  hiirh  atandinir  as  an  Aoricultural  Ma- 
at  particular  times,  or  on  particular  soils,  of  the  ^.   .  ^"  standing  as  an  Agricultural  Ma- 
one  or  the  other ;  but  ray  object  is  to  furnish  a  chinist,  should  have  been  more  explicit, 
dear  description  of  both,  and  to  point  out  the  » 
mechanical  principles,  by  which  their  respective                                     -    ^    .     ,  «  /n 
merits  may  be  compared."  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  Tran- 

He  seems  to  consider  the  swing  plough  'actions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 

toreqmremores*!^  than  judgment  in  the  Society  of  Scotland,    New  series,  No.  3. 

ploughman,  whilst  the  wheel  plough  de-  Blackwood  and  Sons,    Edinburgh    and 

mands  a  greater  share  of  judgment  than  London. 

'^^  The  steeping  of  seeds  for  the  purpose  of 

We  are  glad  to  find  an  impression  which  assisting  germination,  and  promoting  their 

we  have  long  had,  viz.,  that  a  double  fur-  subsequent  growth,  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 

row  plough  might  with  three  horses  and  of  the  present  number.    Professor  Johnston 

one  man,  on  many  soils,  do  the  work  of  has  notices  of  two  German  writers  on  "7%e 

four  horses  and  two  men,  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  cultivating  soil  without  the  aid  qf 

foflowing:—  Manure,**  viz,,  Ftsluz  Heinrich  Bickes,  of 

'^  A  ftimer  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  o{  Mayence,  and  a  cexV».m  "Nit.  N\^\«t^  «sl 
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apothecary  at  Neiderholm ;  and  the  learned  preparations  may  assist  very  materially  the 

Ihrofessor  deals  with  them  as  it  is  reason-  germination  of  seeds  we  have  no  doubt ; 

able  to  expect  he  should,  without  altogether  and  that  a  very  much  smaller  quantity  of 

denying  that  by  steeping  seeds  their  growth  any  known  fertilizer  than  usual  may  be 

may  not  positively  be  promoted  in  a  sensi-  applied  to  a  soil   with    increased    effect, 

ble  degree.    Mr.  Johnston,  in  which  we  where  it  can  be  brought  into  immediate 

fully  concur,  seems  to  doubt  that —  contact  with  the  seed,  we  believe  ;  bttt  that 

**  The  prepared  wheat  had  from  ten  to  fifteen  the  seed  shall  itself  imbibe  as  much  of  any 

stalks  from  each  grain  of  seed,  and  the  ears  and  soluble  fertilizer  as  will,  upon  an  imppver-. 

grain  were  larger.     The  rye  had  nearly  one-half  ^^^^  ^^.^    y^^^       ^  ^^  maturity,  we 

more,  and  larger  grams  m  the  row.     The  two-  *  °  '^  •       x 

rowed  barley  had  from  eight  to  fifteen  stalks  ™^8t  be  excused  at  present  assenting  to, 

from  a  single  seed ;  generally  the  produce  was  albeit  the  Highland  Society  in  the  "TViwi^ 

greater  than  on  the  best  fields  of  their  farms,  sactumi'  before  us  allows  Mr.  Campbell^ 

The  prepared  flax  was  one-half  heavier  in  stems  ,„v,^.«  «^„^»f;ao^onf  ^.f  \^l«  ««  ^ ^  - 

and  seed  capsules,  and  the  latter  were  double  in  ^^^'^  advertisement  of  his      Corn^raww^ 

number;  and  when  the  unprepared  had  alrtWy  liquids"  have  been  some  months  before  thft 

become  yellow,  the  prepared  was  still  of  the  public,  to  assert : — 

deepest  green.     But  the  potatoes  excelled  every       «  xhat  the  greater  number  of  the  stems  of  th^ 

thing  yet  known  in  the  most  productive  fields,  o^ts  are  as  thick  as  small  canes,  and  the  leaves 

From  a  single  potato  there  were  seldom  less  ^0^  one  inch  to  one  and  one-seventh  inch  in 

than  ten  and  sometimes  seventeen  strong  stems,  breadth,  of  a  vigorous  dark-green  colour— that 

while,  in  the  best  fields,  there  are  seldom  more  t^e  seed  was  verv  light,  not  exceedhig  37ffi- 

than  one-third  of  this  number."    As  three  per-  per  bushel,  and  consisted  of  grains  set  aside  for 

sons  from  Offenbach,  who  had  their  seeds  pre-  feeding  poultry — that  the  average  number  of 

pared  by  Mr.  Bickes,  have,  it  is  said,  testified ;  g^ems  from  thirty-three  seeds  is  eleven  and 

or  that —  a-half  or  twelve  to  each  seed  sown,  and  the 

"Ten  or  twelve  potatoe  plants  gave  on  an  gjoss  apparent  produce  between  five  and  six 

average  thirty  large  potatoes  each,   and  had  hundred-fold,  both  of  oats  and  bear." 

stems  seven  feet  in  height.  Professor  Johnston,  as  we  before    ob- 

"Fifleen  stalks  of  Indian  com  had  on  an       ^^wx^s^w*    wv»*»xo  v  ,  »        ^    ^^m.  *«    v»*- 

average  five  heads  each,  some  having  as  many  served,  inclines  *  to   doubt,  or,  perhaps; 

as  eight  or  nine  heads  to  a  single  plant"  entirely  disbelieve,   that  the  quantity  of 

The  next  experiments  quoted  by  the  author  manure  with  which  he  (Mr.  Victor)  enve* 

were  made  at  Amsterdam  m  1834 :—  j^p^g  ^is  seeds  can  be  sufficient  to  supply 

"The  buckwheat  was  four  and  a-half  to  five  t^e  wants  of  a  crop;"  yet,  he  states  the 

feet  high,  the  flax  had  four  to  five  stems  from  «„      .       c£«    ^    „  i»            i.*  i.  i     •    i   ^   . 

each  seed,  the  Indian  com  was  nine  to  ten  feet  ^olbwmg  "facts,    from  which  he  is  led  to 

in  height,  and  had  four  to  five  heads  from  each  believe  that— 

seed.    The  white  clover  was  as  large  in  the  **  Considerable  benefit  may  in  reality  hereafter 

leaves  and  stems  as  the  red  clover  usually  is ;  accme  to  practical  agriculture  from  a  careful 

the  red  clover  and  Lucerne  three  feet  high.  study  ojf  the  effect  of  certain  known  steeps  or 

"  These  results  were  obtained  from  the  pre-  prepared  mixtures  upon  the  after  growth  of  the 
pared  seeds  alone,  without  manure,  on  a  depth  seeds  upon  which  they  have  been  tried, 
of  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  drift  sands  of  the  «  jo,  xhe  quantity  of  inorganic  matt»r  con- 
downs,  arranged  in  beds  for  the  purpose  of  the  tained  in  the  grain  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  ftc, 
expenments.  As  certified  by  seventeen  bur-  jg  comparatively  small.  In  wheat  and  barley 
gomasters,  town-counctUors,  (much  they  may  be  it  varies  from  IJ  to  2  per  cent  of  the  whole 
calcidated  to  know  of  the  matter,)  gardeners,  weight ;  in  oats  it  is  about  3^  per  cent,  but  a 
•chMlfnasters,  farmers,  and  land-valoers.  considerable  proportion  of  this  is  contained  in 

Nothing  is  more  true  than    the    legal  the  husk  with  which  the  oat  is  usually  invested. 

adage  that  **  you  may  ruin  your  cause  by  ^"t»  though  small  in  quantity,  this  inorganic 

proving  too  much  ;"  and  this  seems  to  be  ?f."*'  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  perfect  con- 

.     ««   ..  .,.11^  dition  of  the  seed,  and  to  the  healthy  gro^nh  of 

the  "fix'  m  which  the  German  steepmetsters  the  plant  that  springs  from  it 

(we  will  coin  and  word  in  their  honor)  have       «  2*>.  When  seeds  are  steeped  in  water,  they 
jilaced  themselves.      That  certain  saline  swell  and  increase  in  bulk     They  absorb  a 
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pord(mofthewaterandof  any  saline  substances  Fleming  of  Baroehan,  that  seed  wheat,  which 

it  may  hold  in  solution.     Now,  if  the  small  had  been  dressed  the  previous  year,  with  certain 

qtnndty  of  saline  or  inorganic  matter  which  saline  substances,  grew  more  luxuriantly,  and 

exists  in  seeds  does  really  promote  their  growth,  gave  a  better   crop   than  that  which,  Uiough 

may  not  a  larger  quantity  promote  it  more  ?  grown  on  the  same  field,  had  not  been  so  top- 

Majnotthe  growth  be  more  luxuriant  if  the  dressed.    It  is  not  very  nnreasonable  to  suppose 

seed  be  steeped  in  water  containing  saline  sub>  that  this  better  growth  of  the  dressed  seed  might 

stanees  in  solution,  and  be  thus  made  to  absorb  be  owing  to  its  having  obtained,  from  the  sub* 

aa  additional  proportion  ?     It  does  not  appear  stances  applied  to  the  soil,  a  larger  proportion 

mreisonable  to  supp<rae  that  a  bushel  and  a-half  of  saline  matter  than  that  to  which  no  top- 

of  seed^idieat  may  be  made  to  absord  a  poimd  dressing  had  been  applied. 

of  saline  matter.    This  appears,  indeed,  to  be       "  Still  these  circumstances  only  render  pro- 

(^U  a  very  small  quantity,  and  3ret,  if  absorbed,  bable  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  adverted. 

it  10  Jd  add  one-half  more  to  that  which  the  They  point  out  however,  new  series  of  researches, 

aeeduxturally  contains.     We  cannot  pronounce  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  by  which 

beMand,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  by  this  the  opinion  will  be  tested,  and  either  refuted  or 

sbwption  the  growth  of  the  seed  would  be  confirmed.     In  the  field,  experiments  must  be 

poAy  promoted,  though  both  theory  and  prac-  made  with  different  seeds,  dressed  and  undressed. 

tiee  concur  in  rendering  it  probable.    Thus  the  In  the  laboratory  these  seeds  must  be  examined, 

eipeiiments  of  Bickes — whose  mode  of  pre-  the  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  they  respec- 

psnng  seeds  appears  to  be  a  simple  steeping  in  tively  contain  determined,  and  if  this  inorganic 

Mliiie  solattons — appear  decisive  in  favour  of  matter  be  equally  in  quantity  in  seeds  exhibiting 

the  (^nnion  that  such  artificial  additions  to  the  different  powers  of  germination  and  growth,  the 

sdine  matter  of  the  seed  do  really,  in  some  cases  difference  in  the  kind  or  quality,  as  well  as  in 

at  leaat,  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  seeds,  the  quantity  of  the  ash,  must  be  more  or  less 

and  increase  the  luxurianoe  and  produce  of  the  rigorously  ascertained.    By  these  united  methods 

aftercrops.  of  investigation,  we  may  hope,  by  and  by,  to 

"Tie  fact  that  saline  manures  are  beneficial,  make  out  what  are  likely  to  be  the  real  and 

in  many  cases,  to  the  growing  crop,  when  merely  constant  effects  of  steeping  upon  seeds— to  what 

«|^d  to  the  soil,  is  in  favour  of  the  same  view.  ^^^^  of  seeds  or  rooU  it  may  be  appli ed  most  ben- 

The  salts,  it  is  true,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  eficially,  under  what  circumstances  this  treatment 

enter  die  plant  by  its  roots;  but,  nevertheless,  ought  to  be  especially  adopted— what  kind  of 

*w  action  is  simply  to  yield  saline  matter  to  saline  substances  ought  to  be  applied  to  each 

*e|Juit  in  larger  quantity  than  it  could  other-  species  of  seed,  and  in  what  proportions—and 

*i«  readily  obtain  it  from  the  soil.     This  addi-  ^^a*  "  *^e  nature  of  the  influence  they  may  be 

tiwilwpply  might  at  once  be  given  it,   to  a  ^ound  to  exercise  in  promoting  or  otherwise 

orttti  extent,  by  steeping  the  seed  itself.  modifying  the  growth  of  the  after  crop." 

««•.  Further,  we  know  that  some  seeds  ger-       ^«  ^f «  »^'^^"  '•*^^^''  "™«^«  «P*^^*«  *^" 

minate  much  more  readily  and  certainly  2ian  flatter  than  we  can  well  spare,  but  its  no- 

pdiere.    We  know,  also,  that  the  proportion  of  velty  must  be  our  excuse.     If  there  be  truth 

jaffl^c  matter,  or  of  ash  they  leave  when  in  the  suggestions  of  either  the  Scotchman 
wraeo,  vanes  m  different  samples  of  seeds  of        .1     r«  -^  •  '  ^     r 

the  same  kmd.    That  contained  by  wheat,  for  ^'^  ^^^  Germans,  it  is  a  point  of  grave  im- 

example,  is  sometimes  1^,  sometimes  1|,  and  portance  to  the  agriculturist  to  ascertain  to 

imnetimes  nearly  2  qer  cent,  of  its  weight    Can  what  extent:   and  as  Professor  Johnston 

ttds  difference  in  the  growth  of  seed  and  the  promises  a  recurrence  to  the  subject,  and 
offlerence  in  the  proporuon  of   saline  matter  .        ^      .n         j     1 .   1     .  .  j  j 

IttTe  any  connection  with  each  other?   Do  some  af  experiments  will,  no  doubt,  be  tried  du- 

gennhiate  feebly,  do  others  fail  entirely,  because  ^^^S  ^^^  next  season,  we  may  hope  before 

they  contam  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  usual  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  able  to  lay  before 

•^constituents  of  the  seed?    Would  they  our  readers  something  more  tangible  than 
genninate  better  if  more  were  by  some  means         i.  * 

gi»en  to  the  seed  I    The  same  experiments  of  ^®  '^*^®  **  present. 
Bickes,  upon  the  effect  of  steeping,  seem  almost       Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson  has  a  paper  on 

Ae^^W^^nS^^lfT  '"''  ^VwiT"^'^'  *«^  Husbandrp,  in  the  course  of  which 

uejr,  at  least,  render  it  very  probable  that  some  ,        .  ^        .     -   **       »-^.    ,    ,1,' 

»ch  rdation  does  exist  between  the  two  differ-  °®  ?*^®*  ^^   account  of   Mr.    Mitchell  s 

e&eea  to  which  I  have  alluded.    The  same  may  cultivation  of  a  farm  of  317  acres  b^  tVv^ 

^\m  said  (tf  the  obMrvation  made  bf  Mr.  spade  and  fork,  (from  njUcVv^^  \waw  ^^H. 
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for  mangold  wurtzel  and  potatoes,  after  a  the  pulyerizing  effects  of  the  frost  and  rains  of 

single  ploughing,  the  digging  or  forking  is  winter,  and  next  spring  or  summer  the  furrows 

performed  at  the  rate  of  Ud.  to  2d.  per  ^ere  broken  by  the  grubher,  and  the  land  agm 

j\       j/«^T-        11         n^         ««          ,  trench-ploughed  across,  and  either  reduced  agam 

rod,)  and  of  the  celebrated  Case  of  Samuel  by  the  grubber  and  fallowed,  or,  where  found 

Bridge,  of  Stock  Green  in  Worcestershire,  necessary,  exposed  to  the  effects  of  another 

Amongst  the  papers  and  Prize  Essays  of  ^n^er,  and  fallowed  the  summer  thereafter. 

the  Highland  Society,  we havea-iJ^or^on  J//,  ^n'd  fl^'osfd  l^'th^e^'ti'Ta 

the  Improvement  of  Waste  Land  on  the  Farm  atmosphere,  and  the  moorish  soil  mixed  with  & 

€f  Nether  Savock,'*  hy  Mr.  Roderick  Gray,  part  of  the  subsoil,  it  was  then  dunged  and 

Peterhead,   which  is  too  important  to  be  ^^^^  *"^  *  ^'^P  °^  ^"fnips  or  oats  sown. 

^^«u  ™;fT,  i»«  «^f»o«f    «,«  «v.«n   n.      r  "  The  land  will  now  be  kept  in  a  rotation  oi 

dealt  with  by  extract,  we  shall  therefore  fi^^  or  seven  coarse  shift;  one  part  of  the  fium 

present  it  entire  :  is  under  a  seven-course  and  another  under  a 

"The    farm  consists  of  211  acres,  three  five-course  shift, 

roods,  and  eleven  poles  arable  ;  178  acres  "The  reporter,  in  all  cases  where  practicaUe^ 

and  three  roods  heath  and  bog ;  97  acres  in  cultivating  waste  land,  would,  according  to 

and  3  roods  deen  moss ;    ana  3  acres,  2  his  experience,  prefer  ploughing  to  trenching 

roods,  and  25  poles  roads.     This   extent  with  the  spade  and  mattock,  for  the  followiiig 

was  increased  by  some  small  additions  in  reasons: — 1st,  Ploughing  is  a  cheaper  methbi 

the   straighting  of  marches,   and  it  now  than  trenching ;  2d,  Trenching  does  not  super;- 

(October,  1843)  amounts  to  500  acres  and  sede  deep  ploughing  and  fallowing,  for  it  if 

12  poles ;  whereof  there  are  336  acres,  2  necessary  to  trench-plough  to  the  depth  of  tbfl 

roods,  and  12  poles  arable ;  29  acres  2  roods  trench  made  by  the  spade,  in  order  that  the  soil 

and  22  poles  heath  and  bog  ;   99  acres,   1  may  be  pulverized,  mixed,  and  exposed  to  thfl 

rood,  and  26  poles  deep  moss ;  and  4  acres,  action  of  the  atmosphere  ;   3d,  If  there  azfl 

I  rood,  and  32  falls  roads,  &c.  stones  in  sight,  they  are  easier  quarried  and 

*'  Roads. — The  first  operation  was  to  form  and  removed  before  the  surface  is  broken  than  whea 

make  roads,  as  without  these  the  land  was  an  they  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  trenched  land  j 

inaccessible  waste,  totally  worthless  for  agricul-  and  4th,  There  is  not  much  land,  at  any  con- 

tural  purposes,  and  for  any  other  purpose  not  siderable  distance  from  the  town,  that  wUl  beii 

worth  above  sixpence  of  rent  per  acre.    The  sum  the  expense  of  trenching  by  the  spade ;  and. 

laid  out  upon  the  roads  was  iSlOl  :  6  :  7.  5th,  It  had  been  found  that  land,  which  had 

"  Ditches. — After  roads  had  been  made,  the  been  supposed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  plough,  hai 

next  step  was  to  make  large  ditches,  varying  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  plou^ 

from  twelve  feet  wide  by  six  deep,  to  eight  feet  alone,  after  taking  the  proper  preliminary  stepi 

by  four.     These  ditches  extend  to  14,607  yards,  of  drainage  and  removing  the  stones  before  be- 

and  cost  in  all  £250  :  8  :  9.     Connecting  with  ginning  to  plough,  and  not  attempting  to  ploagli 

these,  ditches  of  smaller  size  were  required,  as  while  Qie  land  is  hardened  by  drought 

well  as  sunk  drains  built  of  stone,  and  having  **  The  comparative  expense  of  trenching  by 

an  opening  to  allow  the  water  more  freely  to  the  spade  and  ploughing,  in  ordinary  cases  of 

escape.  moorland,  such  as  now  reported  upon,  may  be 

"  Ploughing. — After    the    land  had  become  estimated  as  follows  : — 

sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  cattle  treading  upon   Trenching,  per  acre, £6    8    0 

it,  the  reporter  began  to  trench-plough  it  with  Ploughing    twice,    harrowing,    and 

oxen ;  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the       grubbing  2     8    0 

course  of  his  operations,  to  break  the  muirband-  "  The  ploughing,  preparatory  to  sowing  the 

pan,  and  take  up  a  portion  of  the  subsoil.    This  land,  would  be  rather  more  after  trenching  than 

was   done  in  the   summer  and  autumn — the  after  it  had  been  twice  ploughed,  harrowed,  an^ 

boggy  parts  in  the  summer,  and  the  hard  and  grubbed. 

dry  parts  after  the  rains  in  autumn — as  it  would  "  The  whole  of  the  land  brought  into  culti- 

have  been  impracticable  to  penetrate  the  muir-  vation  was  limed  at  the  rate  of  seventy-tw< 

band  pan  when  the  land  was  dry.  The  reporter,  to  bushels  of  lime-shells  per  acre,  and  manure! 

a  small  extent,  found  it  advantageous  to  dig  the  with  a  mixture  of  court-yard  dung,  compost  o 

boggy  parts  with  the  spade,  where  the  soil  had  earth  and  moss,  herring  refuse  and  sea-weed 
not  become  sufficiently  consolidated  to  admit  of  and,  in  addition  to  these,  over  a  considerabli 

being  ploughed.  extent,  twelve  bushels  of  bone  dust  per  acre. 

**  After  being  trench-ploughed,  the  land  was  **  The  average  expense  of  bringing  the  lan< 

aJUowed  to  remain  in  a  rough  state,  exposed  to  into  cultivation,  including  roads,  ditches,  drains 
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mioote,  and  seed,  per  imperial  acre,  amounts  ing  to  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  and  for  the  re- 

to £10  17     71  mainder  of  a  twenty-one  years' lease,  they  would 

"And  the  average  returns  of  the  he  ahle  to  pay  5s.  to  6s.  per  imperial  acre.     In 

fnk  erop  of  oats,  as  nearly  as  the  most  cases,  at  the  end  of  such  a  lease,  the  land 

npoiter  has  heen  ahle  to  make  would  be  worth  8s.  to  lOs  per  imperial  acre, 

tlum  npi  not  having  kept  a  sepa*  "  Where  waste  land  adjoins  farms,  it  should 

nte  aoooont  lor  each  field,  are  two  he  let  to  the  tenants  of  the  farms  for  improve- 

nd  a-half  quarters  per  acre,  which  ment  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  crofters.     In 

he  estimates/  including  fodder,  at  many  cases  it  might  be  advantageous  to  the 

2iL  6d.  per  quarter 2  16     3  landlord  not  to  charge  any  rent  during  the  cur- 

"One  field  in  turnip,  crop   1842,  he  esti-  rehcy  of  a  ninteen  or  a  twenty-one  years'  lease, 

nitsd  as  being  worth  £S  :  10s.  per  acre,  and  inasmuch  as  he  would  get  additional  rent  at  its 

tke  crop  of  oats  this  year  he  estimates  at  three  termination,  for  what  otherways  would  be  of 

adtiD-eighths  quarters  per  acre.  little  value,  and  he  would  thus  afford  employ- 

"Amther  field  was  in  oats,  crop   1841  ;  and  ment  to  labourers,  improve  the  climate,  and  add 

aiheeoaldnot,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  his  estate." 

tfce  idler  parts  of  the  farm,  prepare  it  for  turnips  ♦ 

ii  IM3,  H  was  sown  with  grass-seeds  with  the  Brief  Rematks  on  some   tuhjecU  cormeeted 

jhtwrp;  and  this  grass,  in  1842,  was  worth  ^ll^  the  choice  qf  Wheat  for  Seed;  inter- 

Iniper  acre,  and  this  year  about  7s.  6d.  j'^x                      />    a            j  i  t 

-Itiiird  field  was  sown  out  with  the  first  ''*'"^,  ^o farmers,  corn-factors,  and  bakers. 

cnp  in  1842,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned,  By  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart,  F.R.SS. 

aid  kas been  in  pasture  this  year,  and  estimated  L.  &  E.,  &c.     Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and 

w^lSs.  per  acre.  Co.,  Edinburgh  :  Simpkin  and  MarshaU, 

"Ineieporter  having,  as  a  tenant,  brought  London, 

iito  enltivation  upwards  of  450  acres  of  waste  rp             <.i!    n          ^  i.       •    ^i.     i* 

liiid,heis  of  opinion  that  under  liberal  encou-  ^he  worthy  Baronet  has,  m  the  few  pages 

Bjement,  the  extent  of  tillage  in  ScoUand  may  before    us,    put   farmers    on    their  guard 

kegteatly  increased,  perhaps  doubled,  the  la-  against  too  much  deference  to  the  judg- 

IwniBg  cksses  much  benefitted,  and  the  re-  ^ent  of  millers,  corn-factors,  &c.,  on  the 

wnees  of  the  country  considerably  augmented.  ,        c.v.  '      i.*       r      i.*      j* 

-The  reporter  has  observed,  in  minykcalities,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^'^  ^^e***  J  ^^^  ^«  »«  «^  0P»»»<>» 

jtatmteland,  in  the  composition  of  its  soil,  that  the  means  usually  taken  by  "the  trade" 

>iine  inferior  to  what  is  already  in  cultivation  to  determine  the  comparative  value  of  sam- 

-<i»e  cases  it  is  superior.    Of  course  it  pigs  are  not  those  which  lead  to  just  con- 

■niiwetable  mould,  but  this  may  be  sup-  i.  „•  ^                         i     *!.•  i     *i.  *  v  i 

mkime  meaaurrfrom  the  herbige  on  the  f^""^"«  *  "moreover,  he  thinks  that  bakers, 

«Aeei  whatever  it  may  be.    The  swampy  and  in  preferring  a  mixed  flour,  or  a  flour  pre- 

^ggjr  lands,  after  the  hollows  are  dry,  are  in  pared  from  mixed  wheats,  part  of  which 

jaml  superior  to  tfie  higher  lands,  being  com-  ^e  usually  foreign  varieties,  are  guided, 

poiedofsoilwashedby  the  rains  from  the  higher  *.        •     /      r            .^             -j       j    i 

gmunds,  and  covered  with  moss  and  the  coarser  °^^  ««  »«  ^^«  frequently   considered,  by  a 

gnwes.    But,  on  the  sides  of  hills  or  rising  desire  to  increase  their  quantity  at  a  cheap 

grounds,  there  is  often  a  great  depth  of  clay  rate,  but  **  from  the  want  of  means  to  dis- 

moQld  which  requires  only  to  be  broken,  exposed  cover  whether  a  single  variety  possesses  the 

"the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  have  ,    .     ,        ,..      „ "T,              i.*.     ,    . 

lime  and  compost  added  to  it,  to  produce  crops,  desired  qualities  ;"  these  qualities  being,  as 

**  Were  roads  made  through  large  tracU  of  is  very  well  known,  an  aptitude  to  absorb 

jBoorland,  and  were  the  land  drained  and  divided  water. 

mo  moderate  sized  allotmente,  of  from  ten  to        «« They  try,"  observes  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie, 

^eaiy  acres  each,  and  were  an  allowance  of  *«  one,  two,  or  several,  and  find  none   of  them, 

Jwn  £20  to  £30  to  be  given  for  erecting  singly,  suitable  for  their  purpose.     On   mixing 

hoMes,  (and  suitable  houses  could  be  erected  them,  they  procure,  as  they  conceive,  an  average 

for  eidier  of  these  sums,  according  to  circum-  quality  of  flour  which  they  find  more  certainly 

•tanees,)  there  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  letting  to  bake  well.     Hence  they  do  not  like  to  run 

■Qcfaallotments  to  industrious  and  active  tenants  risk  with  a  single  variety;  and  foreign  wheat, 

who,  at  the  commencement,  would  pay  interest  being  in  all  cases  a  mixture  they  give  it  a  pre- 

jnAe  sums  advanced  for  roads,  drainage,  and  ference.    It  is,  after  all,  but  a  chance ;  the  chaijce 

honaes,  and  which  should  be  the  only  rent  however,  of  obtaining  a  good  floxii  ia  ^t^^Xsc 

dttged  for  the  first  ten  or  tfteenjretn,  accord"  torn  a  mixture  than  from  a  «m^\e  -^wa^Vj  T 
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And  proves  bis  conclusions,  that  bakers  its  annual  country  meetings,  abolished  the 
love  mixtures,  by  the  following  anecdote . —  great  and   useless  dinners,  appropriatinif 

"  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Lochend,  told  me  the  follow-  the  cost  of  them  to  the  arrangement  of  ttu. 
ing  amusing  anecdote :— He  took  the  produce  example-farm  at  or  near  the  place  of  meet-' 
of  two  different  fields,  two  different  varieties,  to   .        .     ^  j^  ^  ^^  by  an  es- 

the  market     He  offered  to  a  baker,  first  one,       f!.  ,  ,       ^.     "***^^**  «#/€».«— 

and  then  the  other,  and  for  each  an  offer  was  tablishment  worthy  of  it,  and  it  would  lean^ 
made.  He  then  presented  a  handful  of  the  two  behind  it  a  rallying  point  for  the  distdcj^ 
mixed  together,  when  he  was  immediately  of.  whence  improvements  of  all  kinds  wouLi: 
fered  as  much  as  two  or  three  shillmgs  a  quarter  .  j      i  ..  *i.     ««  o  •-«-- 

more  for  the  mixture,  than  for  eifher  of  the  emanate,  and  where  its  motto,  "  Scicnee^ 
sorts  singly."  ^^^^  practice,"  would  be  practically  illitt^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  baker's  motive  in  trated  every  day  of  the  week,  doing  m<M 
using  mixed  wheats,  there  is  no  doubt  of  for  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood 
this,  that  we  shall  with  great  difficulty,  in  than  can  be  readily  imagined,  and  crea^| 
this  country,  in  the  average  run  of  seasons,  a  competitive  desire  amongst  the  princi^ 
provide  a  substitute  altogether  for  foreign  towns  of  the  kingdom  to  have  its  meetinflP 
grain  ;  for  though  very  excellent  bread  is  greater  than  has  ever  been  hitherto  exhiU« 
produced  from  English  wheat,  yet  the  dry  ted  by  them,  great  as  that  desire  no  doubt  if* 
samples  of  foreign,  mixed  though  they  be,  ♦ 

^e  most  generally  preferred  by  the  trade,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Jgriculturai  Suckt^  ^ 
not,  in  our  opinion,  because  they  are  at  a  England.  Vol.  IV,  Part  2.  London :  J# 
loss  to  discover  any  single  variety  which       Murray. 

possesses  the  qualities  they  look  for,  but  rj^^^^  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royid 
because  the  foreign  samples  are,  for  the  ^o^i^ty  opens  with  a  paper  by  Ph.  Pu8«Q([^ 
most  part,  drier  than  our  own,  and  can  ^^f^,^,^,,  On  the  Agricultural  Improvema^, 
occasionally  be  had  cheaper.  ^j  Lincolnshire.    There  are  few  contributort 

The  writer  seems  to  have  taken  laudable  ^^  ^^^  agricultural  literature  whose  style  ^ 
pains  to  come  at  solutions  to  the  following  writing  is  at  once  so  per^cuous  and  MR 
queries :  pleasing  as  that  of  the  honourable  membgH 

«'  1.  Whether,  under  Ae  same  circumstances  ^^^  Berkshire.  He  invests  with  a  chanm 
m  reference  to  soil  and  chmate,  different  vane-  ,.    ,    ,.  ^i.    j  •    i.  j  i.  n       -Ji 

ties  of  wheat  were,  chemically,  differently  con-  peculiarly  his  own,  the  driest  details,  ana 
stituted.  interests  the  reader  in  subjects  which  undef 

'*  2.  Whether  external  appearance,  and  the  the  pens  of  other  writers,  would  afifbrd  IM^ 
weight  of  a  given  bulk,  were  sufficient  to  indi-  inducement,  and  be  too  often  passed  by  ai 
cate  the  actual  value  of  wheat,  to  the  baker,  ,i      «.i,^  i„u^„«  «p«  »»«,,oo1 

and  starch-maker ;  consequently,  unworthy  the  labour  of  a  perusal. 

"  8.  Whether  the  aid  of  chemistry  was  neces-  Our  readers  generally,  will  not  perhaps  b€ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  market  value  aware,  from  the  present  state  of  its  agricul* 
of  wheat"  ixxsQ,  that  formerly  the  county  of  LincdH 

Although  in  the  "  Remarks**  we  do  not  ^j^g  o^g  of  the  least  cultivated  counties  ill 
find  that  he  has  succeeded.  England— that  vast  heaths,  and  still  more 

He  gives  the  gre&t  associations  of  both  extensive  fens  monopolized  the  greater  part 
England  and  Scotland  some  hard  raps  for  of  its  acreable  extent — and  that  on  one  (d 
their  mismanagement  in  spending  large  the  former,  viz.,  Lincoln  Heathy  a  light* 
sums  '^  in  the  erection  of  dinner  pavilions,"  house  was  literally  erected  to  beacon  way^ 
when  experimental  farms  might  be  esta-  farers  over  its  extensive  wastes,  and  guide 
blished  at  almost  the  same  cost.  In  this  them  on  their  way ;  and  that  such  beacont 
we  very  much  agree :  if  the  Royal  Agricul-  called  Dunston  pillar,  still  exists,  though  nfl 
iural  Society  of  England,  for  example,  at  longer  lighted ;  for  in  its  stead  are  now  U 
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be  fband  numerous  light-houses  in  the 
dupe  of  excellent  homesteads,  and  around 
its  base  fields  in  an  exemplary  state  of  cul- 
tiyatlon. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  past  con- 
dition of  the  county  occupies  our  author  at 
the  commencement  of  his  paper.  He  quotes 
Lord  Tarhorough's  estate  as  an  example,  of 
vliatmay  he  done  hy  good  management 
19QI1  some  soils  in  the  following  words : — 

**I  must  say  that  when  Mr.  Handley  poiuted 

ovt  to  me  this  estate  in  1842,  then  entirely 

ndntwa,  its   fine  farm-buildings,    on    which 

HM^OOO  have  been  expended,  surrounded  by 

lit^neks,  its  30,000  acres  of  good  turnip- land, 

mU  by  clipped  hedges  of  thorn,  where  Mr. 

Tmi^  law  miles  of  gorse,  and  of  coarse  thou- 

■bIi  of  rabbits,  I  thought  I  had  made  the  dis- 

nmj  of  a  domain  equal  in  the  spirit,  magnitude 

■odnpidi^  of  its  improvement  to  the  well- 

bown  estate  of  Holkham  ;  and,  having  seen  it 

igain  last  October — though,  in  consequence  1 

Appose  of  the  weather,  the  turnips  did  not  look 

nwell  as  before — I  think  so  still.     Mr.  Young 

*ts  informed  by   Lord  Yarborough   that  his 

voM-land  then  let  for  5s.  an  acre.     I  may  state 

tbt  tithe-free,  it  is  now  worth  five  times  that 

ttmmt:  and  great  as  is  the  change  on  the 

Bncklesby  estate,  it  is  not  ereater  than  the 

gaentl  change  of  these  chalk-hills.    The  first 

ttepns  of  coarse  grubbing  the  furze,  paring 

ttiWming  the  rough  peaty  grass  ;  the  latter 

mCh  a  guinea  per  acre.     Then   there  was 

^m^a  heavy  dressing  of  chalk,  80  cubic 

P^  to  the  acre,  costing  at  the  time  668. ;  last 

Mmred60  bushels  of  hones,  for  bones  were 

c^m  those  days,  and  a  bushel  cobt  but  1  s.  3d., 

Wog  another  item  of  nearly  £4.     I  am  told 

1^  the  wolds  have  been  chalked  twice  over; 

ttdibat,  without  chalking,  the  turnips  are  des- 

^yed  by  the  excrescence  called  "  fingers  and 

^:"  but  even  the  first  outlay  of  the  teuant 

iotOQiited  to  more  than  £S  per  acre — a  great 

ttm  for  the  individual  farmer,  and  a  very  large 

BDoont  upon  the  acreage  of  the  whole  district" 

A  lamentahle,  and  too  frequent  disin- 

dbation  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  grant 

^s,  hreaks  out  in  our  author,  in  the 


''And  here,  though  I  would  by  no  means 
vgoe  against  the  granting  of  leases,  but  think, 
<Ri  the  contrary,  that  when  a  tenant  is  ready  to 
nnk  bis  money  upon  a  farm,  he  is  entitled  to 
tbit  leeoiity,  if  he  desire  it,  I  must  state  in 
^iness  that  this  large  sum  of  £S  per  acre,  or 
itSOOO  OB  a  fum  of  1000  acres,  has  been  ex- 


pended on  the  farms  at  Brocklesby  (according 
to  the  practice  of  Lincolnshire)  only  through 
well-merited  confidence  in  the  owner:  and  I 
must  also  mention,  that  whereas  in  East  Lo- 
thian, where  leases  run  in  general  for  nineteen 
years,  the  lease  and  the  tenancy  are  often  ended 
together;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farm, 
though  on  a  yearly  tenure,  passes,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  father  to  son ;  in  one 
case,  when  a  farmer  dying  left  a  son  three  years 
old  only,  two  neighbouring  tenants  undertook, 
and  were  allowed  by  the  landlord,  to  manage 
the  farm  for  the  infant,  in  trust  until  his  major- 
ity. Nor  has  the  spirited  outlay  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  been  without  its  return.  The  parish 
of  Limber,  4000  acres,  was  formerly  let  to  four 
tenants,  at  £125  each,  or  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  and 
all  four  became  bankrupts.  It  has  been  en- 
closed, is  now  well  farmed,  excepting  what  has 
been  planted,  and  at  the  present  rent  the  tenants 
are  doing  well.  In  some  instances  considerable 
fortunes  even  have  been  made." 

This  "  confidence'*  is,  we  admit,  often 
*'  well  merited,"  but,  alas,  it  is  sometimes 
abused  by  a  successor  to  the  estate,  or  hy  a 
newly  appointed  agent;  instances  are  within 
our  knowledge  of  both :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  instances  are  also  within  our  know- 
ledge where  tenants-at-will  have  remained 
upon  an  estate  through  several  successive 
generations,  and  whilst  the  ownership  has 
heen  exchanged  by  purchase  three  several 
times  :  these,  however,  are  the  exceptions ; 
the  rule  is,  that  before  such  an  outlay  is 
made  as  is  described  in  the  following,  a  lease 
is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  security  a 
tenant  ought,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  re- 
quire : — 

"  I  may  cite  the  case  of  Mr.  R.  Dawson,  well 
known  in  the  county,  who  occupied  the  entire 
parish  of  Withcall,  2600  acres  of  ploughed 
ground,  with  one  barn  at  the  homestead.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  ventured  a  heavy  outlay 
upon  his  land  :  his  yearly  bill  for  bones  alone 
was  from  £1500  to  £1800.  A  friend,  who 
staid  at  his  house  for  three  days  about  1835, 
tells  me  that  he  thought  Mr.  Dawson's  manage- 
ment the  perfection  of  farming ;  and  you  might 
see  a  single  field  of  350  acres  in  turnips.  He 
died  a  few  years  since,  and  left  a  large  fortune. 
Such  instances,  of  course,  are  unconunon ;  but 
I  believe  that  what  Arthur  Young  observes,  in 
his  *Six  Months'  Tour,*  is  perfectly  true, — 
namely,  that  large  fortunes  can  only  be  made 
in  fuming  by  the  spixived  c\\\\.\N9L\iQ>ii  ^l  Wv\ 
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ytioA  had  been  prerioiisly  iO-fiamed,  or  of 


Mr.  Posey  gires  the  fiJloviiig  account 
«f  the  rotatioii  and  mode  of  management  of 
Mr.  Prankish,  of  Tem^e  Bmer,  upon  a 
fium  of  vhich — 

^  The  soil  is  a  jdlo  vish  sand,  about  6  inches 
deep  ooIt,  and  on  a  dnr  vallingstone  ro^. 
The  extent  of  Uie  &nn  is  about  700  acxes,  of 
the  same  light  shaUow  sml,  all  under  the  plough. 
Tlie  rotation  is  the  common  Ibur-course  one — 
tnmjpiv.  faarier,  dorer  or  grass  seeds,  and  vheaL 
'^  The  pecuHaiitT  is  in  the  number  of  diess* 
purchased  and  successrrely  apjdied  to 
crops.     The  wdinarr  number  of  dressii^ 
ranes  in  other  districts  where  this  foar>course 
STstem  prerafls.    Thus  oo  one  furm  of  my  own, 
the  land  dniin^  the  four  Tears*  roution  onlr 
iccctied  a  little  poor  dung,   or  rather  rotten 
stiav,  at  vheat-«ovii^.     The  turnips,  if  anj 
turnips  gtev,  vere  fed  off  bv  breeding  eves, 
vho  SKoetimes  obtained  rou^b  bay,  and  who  in 
one  sfa^nn.  as  I  found,  obtaining  onlr  mooldv 
pease-straw,  had  km  one-half  of  their  sucking 
laiabs.  which  thsr  could  not  sustain.      Sudi 
starration  of  land,  and  ikr  worse  of  animals,  is. 
one  most  hope,  extraoidinaiT  also.     A  better 
treatment  is  to  gire  dang  to  sune  of  the  turnips, 
and  to  b=T  wooUen  rags  for  part  of  the  wheat. 
A  further  ssep  would  be  to  fotten  off  the  young 
ffirqi  when  they  are  a  year  old,  giving  them 
cacs  with  tjheir  turnips :  and  this  could  not  be 
calW  bad  firming,  if  the  soil  bad  any  depth  or 
natxral  strength :  but  the  £arm  at  Temple  Bnier 
has  neither  depth  nor  natural  streag^th — and  I 
win  state  how  these  two  defects  are  supplied  by 
its  tenant  beginning  with  the  tumip>crop  as  tliNf 
fimndatioa.     This  crop  is  sown  with  16  bushds 
of  hones,  and  it  is  fed  off  upon  the  land  by  sheep 
neehring  osi-czke.  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
tg  JCT  the  followinir  KarWy  cn>pL     In  the 
ear.  alter  the  barley  is  mown,  follows  a 
dresii^  whSch  will  snrpnse  many  farmers.  The 
of  ihe  whoVe  year,  which  I  saw  in  a  xast 
cleared  oci  ciif  the  yard  in  Oc»>ber,  en> 
with  ocl-cake  that  had  been  purchased 
hznsss  aiiiieaed  there,  is  laid  at  Christ- 
the  h>»T  sccbbie.  for  the  bene£t  of 
w^ich  follow.     Of  these 
or  seeds^  as  t^ey  are  called  (among 

a»  sown,  a  coaa^ 

«nhr  eae-diirdis 
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reeeiriiig  eadi  a  pound  of  cake  daily, 
fidlows  the  wheat  sowii^ ;  and  not  content 
baring  spread  the  wh<rfe  of  his  oil-cake  i 
upon  the  seeds  at  the  prerious  Christmai 
with  haring  fed  off  two-thirds  of  these  i 
up<m  it  in  the  summer,  and  so  restored  to 
ground  what  it  had  brought  forth,  or  eren 
having  giren  <nl-cake  to  bis  ewes  in  Od 
upon  it,  this  practical  &nner  buys  n4pe-< 
which  he  throws  on  bis  land  at  the'rate  of  4 
to  the  acre,  when  he  has  ploughed  the  gn 
and  pressed  it  for  wheat-sowing.  Thus  in 
four  years*  course,  the  turnips  obtain  b< 
purchased,  the  barley  obtains  oil-cake  eata 
the  sheep,  purchased,  the  seeds  obtain  the  c 
made  with  oil-cake  that  has  been  purchi 
and  the  wheat  obtains  two-thirds  of  the  s 
fed  on  the  land ;  oil-cake  for  the  fitting  < 
purchased,  and  rjqpe-cake  at  its  own  seed-t 
also  purchased.  This  repetition  of  dress 
is,  I  should  think,  quite  unexampled.  The 
suit  is  noble  crops  upon  land  for  which  a 
years  since  the  rent  was  paid  by  two  ral 
an  acre.** 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
economising  of  power  upon  all  farms.  ] 
Pusey  ccmdemns  very  properly  the  hei 
carts  and  waggons  oi  Lincolnshire,  i 
quotes  the  following  result  of  an  experim 
made  by  two  of  his  netghboors  in  Be 
shire : — 

**  Mr.  Edmunds,  who  has  lately  intioda 
one-horse  caits,  and  Mr.  Brookes,  who  empl 
the  light  BerksJiire  waggon,  agreed  to  com] 
the  quantity  of  wheat  carried  by  them  from 
fields  of  similar  crop,  aloi^  the  same  kind 
road,  to  their  homesteads.  The  result  app( 
in  the  following  table : — 

Dnv-  DotuMse     10 

"■it     Ti»e.      in     Hor-« 

k»is.    k.  m.FUr%s.MS.  « 

Mr.  Brooks     3  wags.  2    4  SO      S      7 

Mr.  Edmunds  4  carts  S    5    0      4f    4 

*^  The  crop  carried  widi  waggons  was  a  li 
thicker  upon  the  land  than  the  odier.  but  im^ 
much  so  as  to  make  much  difleience  in 
trial  It  was  necessary  also  to  try  the  o 
horse  system  in  the  other  branch  of  &rm-€ 
riage.  the  carting  of  dai^.  This  was  done 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Hinton.  One  dar  he  led 
dunr  widi  his  own  three-horse  carts ;  die  n 
day  he  kd  it  Ui  the  same  field  with  the  ooe-ho 
carts  of  Mr.  Fdmnnds.  The  strei^th  empkq 
was  as  follows : — 


Three-horse  carts 


« 
5 


3 
4 


Hot 
Id 
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the  hones  on  the  first  day  doubled  dibbled  wheat  to  be  mach  longer  and  stronger 

i  second  in  number,  Mr.    Harris  in  the  straw,  finer  in  the  head,  and  much  more 

f  or  quite  as  much  dung  on  the  free  from  diminutive  ears ;  it  was  a]so  much 

IS  on  the  first    These  two  trials  less  lodged ;  we  attribute  this  to  the  pressure 

i  in  favour  of  one-horse  carts,  which  of  the  nm,  or  iron  roller  of  the  dibbler,  giving 

in  the  North  alone  but  in  Bedford-  the  seed  a  firmer  bed,  sufilcient  grains  being 

ghbouring  districts ;  and  as  a  cart  placed  in  each  hole  to  guard  against  contin- 

kbie  harvest-rail  may  be  bought  for  gencies  and  supply  the  crop ;  but  as  vegetation 

now  no  longer  any  doubt  that,  un-  advances,  each  plant  having  space  to  expand, 

deep  land,  if  a  farmer  will  part  with  and  thus  derive  more  nourishment  from  the  soil 

>ns  and  heavy  dung-carts,  buying  and  atmosphere  than  those  which  are  placed 

it  of  light  one-horse  carts  in  their  more  thickly  in  the  drills. 

I  be  quickly  repaid  by  the  large       We  found  that  the  machine  deposits  the  seed 

iving  in  horse-keep."  yery  regularly,  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  : 

ad  to  find  a  prepossession  which  both  the  quantity  in  each  hole,  .and  the  distance 

favour  of  the  disc-engine,  the  between  the  rows,  can  be  easily  regulated  by 

n     .  I.      i.  J       J  the  person  using  the  implement — one  bushel 

first  saw  one,  corroborated  and  ^^^  J  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Newberry  recommends, 

d  by  the  following  account  given   and  we  believe  it  to  be  amply  sufficient    In 
burn  of  one  of  these  engines  set   corroboration  of  our  opinion,  we  have  received 

Jppleby's  farm,  at  Wootton  :—     *«^^'^*1  *«^^«"  ^'°"*  farmers  who  have  tried  this 

.  J  «  .•      •      instrument,  both  on  heavy  and  liirht  soils,  stat- 

-engme  exceeds  our  expectation  m   j      ,^^,  ^^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^„^  ^^^f^,        ^  j^ 

: :  It  IS  easily  managed  without  Uie  j^|  ^^  ^/,^  ^  ^^  ^  much  larger  ad- 
of  an  educated  engineer,  and  has  vantage  from  the  increased  produce.  We  think 
ured  no  repairs.  At  present  we  jigo  the  dibbler  is  likely  to  become  of  general 
mnow  grain  by  steam  cut  chaff,  „^  ;„  ^^  ,,„y  „f '^  ^  ^^  wiU  enable 
MS  corn,  flatten  linseed  or  beans,  the  farmer  to  clean  them  more  perfectly, 
ke.  Bones  we  propose  breakmg,  i  %* 
steaming  of  chaff.  We  have  not  ^»  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  Mr.  New- 
number  of  horses,  having  under-  ^^^^y  "'  *°  ^""^  opinion,  entitled  to  the  thanks 
►wn  *  mariing,'  or  chalk  leading,  o^  agriculturists  for  the  exertions  which  he  has 
lerally  contracted  for ;  but  we  are  ^^^^  ^^  ^""8?  ^b^*  implement  to  perfection'; 
at  four  horses  out  of  eighteen  will  and  we  hope  that  the  patronage  which  he  will 
3  saved  by  the  use  of  steam."  receive  may  repay  his  labour  and  expense. 

,     ^  James  Ilaughton  Langston. 

east  interesting  part  of  our  au-  Thomas  Baker,  Little  Rollright. 

ir  is  his  enquiry,  how  far  the       Thomas  Carpenter,  Hall  Farm,  Chipping 

farming  so  successful  on  light  Norton. 

colnshire  are  applicable  to  other       J?™««  Huckvale,  Over  Norton. 

,  .  .      ,  ,       Henry  Fowler,  Kmgham. 

ind  into  this  enquiry  he  goes  at  "^ 

1.     We  must,  however,  refer  our  ^h^  paper  No.  XXIII  is  a  Prize  Essay 

he  Journal  itself  for  this  or  any  "  ^  ^^  Drainage  of  Land,'*  by  Thomas 

9unt  of  "  Lincolnshire  farming."  Arkell. 

II  naner  is  a  '*  Report  on  Mr  This  is  really  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
Dibblng-Machine- Urom  J.  h!  f^f  draining:  an  art  requiring  more  skill 
M.P.,  and  the  other  referees;  than  people  are  apt  at  first  to  imagme.    Too 

'          , many  seem  to  think  that  to  dram  a  farm 

^^^  *        &     •  all  that  is  required  is  a  certain  amount  of 

andersigued    have  at  JO)*''  request  ^          expended  in  drain  tiles,  a  few  men 

le  effect  of  Mr.  Newberry's  dibbling  .,,          j            ,                   .  i      ,       « ,       V 

id  have  no  hesitation  in  reporting  with  spades,  and  some  cart-loads  of  brush- 

rity  of  the  wheat-crops  where  the  wood  or  heath  to  lay  over  the  tiles.     It  is 

en  planted  by  that  instrument  over  t^ie  these  are  important  requisites,  but 
had  been  sown  broadcast,  or  drilled.       .^       ^^^^  .     ^^  . 

ny  opportunities  of  comparing,  side  ,      ,       ,.        .  ,    «       f^***!.  wuv.mc 

( produce  of  these  several  modes  of  depth,    direcUon,    and    frequeive^   oi  \Xi^ 

and  in  every  instance  found  the  drains,   your   land  ir\Dl  \^e    ^«Xet-%Q«)L<^^ 


notwithstanding,  the  spade-men,  and  the   sary  to  take  the  above  trouble  if  you  want  to 

tUes,  and  your  money  is  very  apt  to  be  »o  more  than  is  really  requisite. 

thrown  away.    The  author  of  the  paper        Following    the    order    in    which  U 

k^A^*<>  „o  ;«  o  ^«.^«:»»i  «««•«♦,^^  ^«  «r^f  several  pomts  required  by  the  Council 
before  us  is  a  practical  operator  on  wet  ^^^  ^^^^^^  g^^j^^^  ^^^  p^  J^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

lands,  and  is  therefore  well  quahfied  to  to    "  The    depth    and   frequency   of  1 
teach  those  who  may  be  willing  to  learn  drains,"  on  which  Mr.  Ark  ell  writes: — 
not  only   "  how"  but  "  whether  drainage   .,  The  one  must  be  partly  ruled  by  the  othi 

1.1J1.J         if    r\    A.\^'    1  i.±  'J.  n  you  cut  the  drams  deep,  they  are  not  : 

should  be  done.      On  this  latter  point  our  ^J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ .  j^  ^^^  ^  p^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

author  observes  : —  they  need  not  be  so  deep.     This  rule  will  Jk 

Before  going  over  the  different  heads,  it  will  good  to  a  certain  extent  on  all  descripUons 

be  necessary  to  know  that  land  requires  drain-  »o»^  ^"*  ^r'""  '^®  »^^*^  ^^"®^y  ^^'^.^  ^^^^ 

ing;  though  this  is  easily  known,  siill  it  is  not  ^^«  retentiveness  and  porousness  of  soils,  y( 

sufficiently  known,  or  at  least  acted  upon  by  a  l^^^J^^  p^"«^^  '*\«  ^^^P'?  ^J^  distonce  to  oi 

great  number  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  ^^^d  rule.     Land  that  lies  m  ndges  (or  latt 

and  I  would  wish  to  make  this  essay  capable  of  f  ^^^  term  is  here)  is  generally  drained  m  tl 

being  understood  by  every  one,  even  the  la-  fui-rows,  and  though  the  ndges  are  of  yei 

bourer  who  has  a  wet  garden.     But  first,  a  vanous  widths,  if  they  have  a  considerable  sloj 

word  on  the  term  surface-water,  which  I  think,  "P  their  sides,  say  from  1  m  10  to  1  in  20,  tl 

has  misled  many.     Land  is  said  to  be  wet  from  drams  along  the  fufrows  will  be  sufficient 

surface-water  when  the  wetness  is  caused  by  the  {J!®P  ^Jl®  ground  dry,  if  put  m  at  a  depth' 

rain  that  falls  directly  on  it,  and  it  is  free  from  ^^  °^  ^0  inches,  the  latter  being  preferable  ;b 

springs.    This  is  true,  but  if  the  surface  be  <*°  ^^^^^  retentive  clay-soils,  where  the  sloj 

wet,  the  subsoil   is  equally  so,  and  becomes  "  1  m  40  or  less,  and  the  lands  more  than  1 

overcharged  with  water  Jirst,  consequently  re-  ^f  ^*  yards  wide,  it  will  require  them  deeper,  ( 

quires  draining    on    the    same  principles   as  «^«®  more  frequent     Land  lying  m  ridges 

springy  land.     When  I  have  seen  drains  being  generally  drained  at  the  least  expense ;  from  i 

put  in  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  I  ^X^^g  ^^  a  round  fornj,  part  of  the  land  is  in 

have  said,  **  Why  don't  you  put  them  deeper?"  measure  drained,  and  by  putUng  the  drams  : 

and  the  answer  has  been,  "We  onlv  want  to  the  furrows,  you  keep  a  piece  of  land  dry,  pe 

catch  the  surface-water."     But  if  the  subsoU  haps  16  yards  wide,  whereas  if  the  same  dc 

be  dried,  the  top  will  certainly  be  so :  now  the  cnption   of   soil  where  level,  it  might  wa: 

water  enters  the  drains  at  bottom,  whether  the  draining  at  6  or  8  yards    distance.     I  ha^ 

land  is  wet  from  surface  water  or  from  springs ;  *^®*™  ?M^^d  ly^°g  'P  "^ges  ^emg  dramed 

it  does  not  run  along  the  surface  to  the  top  of  ®<1"/^  distances,  paying  no  regard  to  the  ndj 

the  drain  and  enter  there,  as  many  people  ap-  ?5  '""ow;  but  this  plan  must  be  wrong,  ev( 

pear  to  suppose.  "  y®"  g°  deep  enough  to  dram  it,  from  its  cos 

ing  a  great  deal  more  in  cutting  through  tl 

The  means  I  take  to  find  out  whether  land  ridges.  Now  the  chief  point  in  laying  out  drai 

which   I   am    doubtful    about  requires  to  be  is  to  know  how  far  your  land  will  draw  fro 

drained,  is,  when  the  springs  are  at  their  height,  the  drain. 

which  is  often  in  February,  to  go  over  the  land       Our  space  will  not  allow  of  further  e 

about  twenty-four  hours    after   the  rain  has  tract  at  present ;  we  will,  however,  resur 

ceased,  and  make  marl  s  where  drains  are  ne-  this  very  interesting  paper  next  month, 
cessary,  which  will  be  where  you  find  the  land  » 

wet  as  you  walk  up  the  furrows  ;  and  if  you  are       New  Books — A  practical  Treatise  on  Bre 

not  quite  satisfied,  dig  a  hole  about  eighteen  ing  by  W.  Black,  3rd  edit.  8vo.     Chronicles 

inches  deep;  if  you  find  water,  be  satisfied  it  theSeasons,bookI,  I8mo.   Production  of  Fo< 

wants  draining.    Such  trouble  will  be  unneces-  18mo.     Roper  on  the  nature  and  managem< 

sary  on  clay-soils  and  subsoils  in  a  ftat  country ;  of  ihe  Horse,  1 2mo.     The  Tree  Lifter  or  a  O' 

these  you  may  be  certain  require  it.     If  such  method  of  transplanting  Forest  Trees,  by  C 

soils  have  a  considerable  slope,  it  may  be  more  G.   Greenwood,   8vo.      The   Book  of  H»r 

questionable,  but  in  general  they  will,  although  Flowers,  by  B.  Maund,  small  4to. 
some  argue  that  where  land  has  a  considerable       Our  Table. — We.  have  several  works  heft 

fall,  and  the  furrows  and  trenches  are  kept  well  us,  which  we  cannot  however  notice  in  our  p' 

open,  draining  is  useless ;  but  you  may  be  sure  sent  number. — All  new  books  intended  for  r 

that  where  water  furrows  and  trenches  are  ne-  view  should  be  left  with  Mr.  P.  L.  Simm owe 

eessary,  draining  is  required ;  but  upon  clay-  Agricultural  Agency   Office,  Comhill,  on  < 

MoiJ^  witb  ajporoua  subsoil,  it  is  quite  neces-  b^ore  the  Ist  of  the  month. 
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We  earaestly  request  attention  to  a  state-  factory :  any  attempt  to  fetter  by  legislative 
ment  in  another  column,  made  by  I.  J.  enactment  the  free  employment  of  our  land 
Mechi,  Esq.,  of  an  extraordinary  outlay  and  labour  will  be  then  met,  not  as  hitherto 
upon  an  estate  of  his  in  Essex.  Boldly,  by  an  apathetic  indifference,  or  even  a 
indeed,  has  he  questioned  the  policy  of  "vigilant  inactivity,**  but  by  a  prompt  and 
iQiprovement,with  its  probable  returns.  We  energetic  naovement  of  landlord,  tenant, 
have  seen  a  barren  heath  converted  into  a  and  labourer ;  money,  it  will  be  insisted, 
fruitful  farm — we  have  seen  a  worthless  bog  shall  share  the  same  fate  as  land  and  la- 
in two  short  years  made  valuable  land — we  hour,  and  if  the  two  latter  are  to  be  reduced 
^w  instances  of  cold  clay  soils  doubled,  in  value  so  shall  the  former.  Mr.  Mechi 
^led,  and  quadrupled,  in  value,  by  a  very  promises  statistical  details  of  his  outlay  and 
■^derate  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  employ-  plans  of  his  buildings:  that  by  the  free 
BMrt  of  some  agricultural  skill,  but  it  has  dissemination  of  these  he  will  confer  an 
never  yet  come  to  our  lot  to  witness  an  important  boon  upon  the  country  he  must 
•ntiay  so  great  as  that  of  Mr.  Mechi.  be  aware,  and  we  shall  be  glad  at  any  time 

to  offer  him  our  columns  as  a  medium  of 
We  are  convinced  that  the  productive  communication.  Show  that  capital  'can, 
^lities  of  the  British  Islands  are  to  be  even  under  the  present  position  of  the  ajfri- 
wgmented  to  an  extent  incredible  to  many  cultural  interest,  be  profitably  employed, 
i^nd  astonishing  to  all — that  our  vast  and  and  capital  will  not  be  wanting.  Hitherto 
uicreadng  population  can  be,  and  «;i//6e  fed  manufactures  and  commerce,  (the  former 
from  the  produce  of  our  own  soil ;  but  we  particularly)  have  run  away  with  the  lion's 
are  convinced  also  that  it  must  be  by  the  share  both  of  capital  and  enterprise ;  but, 
means  taken  by  Mr.  Mechi.  If  a  landlord  as  manufactures  assume  a  retrograde  move- 
•>»«  not  the  capital — if  he  cannot  conveni-  ment,  when  their  inordinate  profits  shall 
ently  spare  the  amount  of  money,  necessary  be  reduced  in  any  sensible  degpree,  then  we 
Scarry  out  these  improvements,  let  him  at  shall  find  that  attention  given  to  agricultu- 
once  find  tenants  who  can,  and  let  him  ral  pursuits  they  so  well  deserve,  and  that 
8»ve  them  such  leases  and  other  induce-  mother  earth  is  by  no  means  niggardly  in 
mentsas  may  be  consistent  with  the  present  the  return  she  makes  for  our  care  of  her  ; 
unimproved  condition  of  his  farms ;  the  and  amazing  agr\c\x\tata.\  Ivcv^xw^t^^wX^ 
result,  we  are  satisfied,  will  be  most  satis-  will  result. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW :  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  great  rise 

OR  THE  PRESENT  FosiTioM  OF  THE  BRITISH   ofprice,  a  possible  occuiTence  to  be  very 

FARMER*  mucb  deprecated  for  many  reasons. 

The  recent  declaration  of  the  minister  .t,- ; .     ,  -p  •     »i.    »  h     • 

.....        .         .  ^    ^  ^.  ,    -...  shipping;  ports  of  Europe  give  the  following 

that  there  18  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Uie  quotations  :-D<i««c-fine  old  wheat  38.. 

present  government  to  take  any  further  »„ 39s.  free  on  board;  new,  mixed,  37s.  to 

steps  in  the  direction  of  the  mischievous  ^^  ^^.^^  3^  ^^^^^     ^  ^,^ 

faUacies  of  free-trade,  which,  like  many   ^wte  wheat,  37s.    O&wa  prices  are  quoted 
other  abstract  theories,  may  sound  very  ^  jg^   ^^  jy^    ^^  ^^^j^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

well  to  the  ear,  and  seem  very  satisfactory   j.,n  . 4    r  *i.     -d  i**  -l        i-m  *  • 

,     ,  ,    «        ,         ,  1        -  dull  m  most  of  the  Baltic  ports,  whilst  m 

to  the  eye,  yet,  before  the  sober  truths  of  ^^^  ^^^j^^^^  ^^  g  ^        „^j. 

practical  exposition,  will  vanish  altogether,  withstanding  there  are  "no  orders"  from 

or  be  seen  to  carry  with  them  evds  of  no  Britain,  are  maintained  with  much  firm- 
common  magnitude  to  the  country,  is  also 

a  source  of  much  congratulation ;  for  though  ^j'^^^^  ^^  ^^^  circumstances  of  his  pre- 

parbamentary  promises  are  on  all  hands  ^^^^       .^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  „^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

admitted  to  be  at  best  but  dangerous  sup-  immediate  alarm  if  the  British  farmer  be 

ports  for  a  failing  interest  to  rely  upon,  yet  b^t  true  to  himself.    Above  all  things  we 

we  feel  fully  assured  that  the  experiment  ^ould  have  him  keep  "  a  sharp  look  out," 

of  free-trade  is  too  dangerous  to  be  tried,  ^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^    "breakers  ahead;"  and 

unless  the  burthens  upon  the  soil  and  the  ^^^^^  ^      ^^^^  ^^^  temporary  lull  of  ad- 

public  debt  of  the  country  can  be  effectually  dancing  prices,  or  the  declaration  of  the 

dimmished  m  the  first  mstance.  government,  fancy  himself  riding   safely 

The  absence  ofany  extensive  importation  in  smooth  water,  and  so  relax  his  endea^ 

of  foreign  corn  has  caused  an  advance  in  yours,  his  enemies,  who  are  ever  watchful, 

the  price  of  that  article,  and  the  present  ^iu  be  speedily  upon  him,  and  he  may 

prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  has  created  unexpectedly  find  himself  upon  a  lee  shore 

a  demand  for  it  and  for  food  roots,  which  without  rudder,  chart,  or  compass, 
will  lead,  no  doubt,  to  better  terms  for  them 

than  have  been  obtainable  for  the  last  two  ,„,  ^^^,  m,,^^«,r  ^t,  ,r^^«,«  .™,^*, 

xr\.  4.  ^\.  <•  ♦!,     r-       J  MY  OWN  THEORY  OF  VEGETATION, 

years.    What  the  openmir  01  the  Canada 
yc««.         uui.  1.U       F«      K,  ^       "»  ^jjD  THE  FOOD  OF  PLANTS. 

trade  this  spnng  may  do  in  effecting  an 

alteration  in  the  price  of  grain  remains  yet  ^  ^^  not  a  very  deeply  read  man,  nor  do  I 
to  be  seen :  prices  by  the  last  accounts  are  c^ai™  credit  for  a  greater  share  of  observa- 
advancing  in  tbe  principal  markets  both  of  ^^^  *han  falls  to  the  common  lot;  yet  I 
the  British  colonies  and  the  United  States,  have,  like  many  others,  my  own  notions  on 
and  this  advance,  no  doubt,  has  its  rise  in  *he  subject  of  vegetation  and  the  food  of 
the  com  bill  of  last  session.    However,  the  pl^n^. 

very  general  activity  in  trade  throughout  Observation  long  ago  taught  me  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  America  which  plants  can  only  receive  their  food  through 
{Hrevails  will  naturally  create  a  correspond-  the  medium  of  two  vehicles — air  or  water  : 
ing  consumption  of  food,  and  this  may  all  that  is  presented  to  their  use  must  be  of 
cause  such  a  divergence  of  the  redundant  a  nature  to  amalgamate  with  air  or  be  solu- 
supplies  of  certain  states,  that  England,  ble  in  water.  The  gas  which  arises  from 
usually  looked  to  as  the  great  market  for  decomposing  animal  manure  has  been 
graJn,  may  not  probably  receive  very  much  shewn  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  promote 
more  than,   with  what  we  Lave  on  hand,  the  growth  of  grass.    Water,  in  which  the 


same  process  has  c^ne  on,  is  well  known  to  serving  as  food  for  vegetation.    It  has  an 

haye  die  same  effect.    Sir  H.  Davy's  ex-  action  on  the  soil  wherehy  clays  are  ren- 

periment  was  neatly  performed  in  the  fol-  dered  more  loose  and  friable,  and  sandy 

lowing  manner : — He  placed  a  glass  retort,   soils,  in  consequence  of  the  moisture  it 

in  wkich  rapidly  decomposing  horse  dung  requires  and  which  is  naturally  drawn  to 

was  put,  in  a  border  of  soil,  and  over  the   itself  by  the  lime,    are  more  compact  and 

mondi  of  it  he  placed  a  small  grass  sod,  so   firm  in  its  texture. 

that  the  gas  arising  from  the  manure  came       From  what  I  have  premised  it  appears  to 

into  immediate  contact  with  the  soil,  into  me  positive  folly  to  leave  manure  heaps  so 

irlttch  the  roots  of  the  grass  would  pene-   exposed  that  the  gasses  given  out  during 

trtte :  near  it  he  placed,  on  the  same  hor-   decomposition  shall  escape ;  I,  therefore, 

der,  another  piece  of  the  same  sod,  but  always  cover  them  the  moment  decompo- 

widiout  affording  it  any  particular  source   sition  commences  either  with  sand,  if  the 

of  nourishment.     The  following  diagram   soil  to  which  I  intend  the  manure  to  be 

win  illiutrate  what  I  can  readily  imagine   applied  be  clay,  or  with  road  scrapings  or 

to  haye  been  Davy's  experiment : —  clay,  if  the  soil  intended  to  be  dressed  with 

*  c  I)  ■     it  be  sandy :  by  this  means  I  fancy  I  retain 

a  portion  at  least  of  that  which,  in  Sir  H. 

Davy's  experiment,    caused  the  grass  to 

grow  luxuriantly.    Some  organic  as  well  as 

some  inorganic  manures  are  so  violent  in 

(a)  Would  be  the  bulb  of  the  retort  con-   their  action  that,  if  applied  to  plants  at 

taining  the  manure ;  (6)  the  tube  along   once,  destruction  ensues ;  these  are,  there- 

which  the  gas  would  pass  to  arrive  at  the  fore,  always  used  in  the  form  of  composts. 

roots  of  the  sod  (c) ;  (d)  being  the  other   Now  an  interesting  enquiry  presents  itself, 

part  of  the  same  sod  without  any  extra   From  what  does  this  mischievous  action 

aid;  (e  e)  the  surface  of  the  soil.     The   result?    Salt,  in  certain  proportions  with 

putt  of  the  sod   placed  in  contact  with   ©ther  fertilizers,  is  a  valuable  top-dressing 

4e  gas  from  the  retort  soon  assumed  a  for  grass,  but  if  applied  by  itself,  either  in 

more  luxuriant  appearance  than  the  other ;   a  chrystal  stote  or  in  solution,  it  will  destroy 

itefood  was  presented  to  it  in  a  form  imme-  the  vegetation.    Guano  has,  I  believe,  the 

diately  available ;  absorption,  the  mode  in   game  effect  if  applied  pure,  hence  it  is  either 

which  plants  take  their  food,  could  go  on   mixed  with  sand  or  sifted  ashes  to  be  ap- 

at  once,  and  continue   so   long   as    the  plied  to  grass  land,  or  well  harrowed  into 

nipply  remained :  so  it  is  with  inorganic   the  soil,  before  the  grain  is  sown,  when  ap- 

manures ;  you  may  present  them  as  food  plied  to  tillage  land.  M. 

to  plants,  either  in  a  state  of  solution  with  ♦ 

water,  and  therefore  presently  available,  or   SWEDES,   THE   CAUSE  OF  BARREN- 

in  a  state  soluble  indeed,  but  slowly  so,  by  NESS. 

the  aidofthe  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.   ^=  ^^7.  ^^^o''?  our  readers  the  Mowing 
«^  .  .  T       /.     .    ^  upon  this  very  important  subject.  We  shall 

Somemorganic  manures,  lime  for  instance,   |,^  ^i^d  to  have  any  further  opinions  from 

acts  very  powerfully ;   it  is  soluble  for  the  bur  experienced  readers.— E.B.  C. 

most  part  in  water,  and  byHhe  aid  of  water  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  Swedes  in 

IS  presented  in  an  available  form  to  plants ;  producing  barrenness  in  cows,  or  causing 

but  its  gas  also  is  valuable,  for,  as  decom-  them  to  cast  their  calves,  I  may  say  that  I 

position  goes  on,  as  solution  takes  place,  a  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  my  cows, 

gM  is  evdved  rapidly  at  first  and  after-  before  calving,  about  501bs.  of  Swedes,  per 

wards  more  slowfy,    but  the  whole  time  cow  per  day,  and  l\ial  \  Va^e  xloX.  Vidj^  ^ 
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single  instance  of  any  of  my  stock  casting  a  small  quantity  of  barley,  I  thinK,  as  1 
their  calves  or  turning  barren,  (my  stock  before  obseived,  the  best  food  possible  is 
at  present  consisting  of  30.)    I  should  at-   obtained. 

tribute  the  cause  (as  far  as  my  judgment  Com,  beans,  &c.,  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
goes)  to  the  use  of  high-fed  bulls,  and  also  crushed.  Before  I  obtained  a  mill  for  this 
by  allowing  cattle  to  be  exposed  during  the  purpose,  in  all  my  turnip  and  potatoc  drills 
winter  months  to  cold,  wind,  and  rain,  pre-  where  fresh  dung  was  used  I  found  a  con- 
vious  to  calving.  The  use  of  bulls  for  cattle  giderable  quantity  of  oats  and  beans  to 
past  2  years  old  I  consider  very  detrimental,  spring  up  from  the  grains  which  had  passed 
The  bull  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  range  through  the  horses  undigested :  this  decided 
abroad  among  cattle,  a  system  which,  I  me  at  once  to  crush  all  my  horse-keep,  and 
think,  is  the  grand  cause  of  cows  casting  to  reduce  slightly  the  amount  of  corn  al- 
their  calves.— T.  H.,  near  Warrington.  lowed.    I  need  hardly  say  I  soon  repaid 

^ myself  the  cost  of  my  mill — my  horses  were 

HORSE  KEEP.  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  my  fresh  dung 

_  .       ^  ^  ^  J       *!.     did  not  produce  an  unsightly  crop  of  strag- 

I  WOULD  beg  to  suggest  to  your  readers  the   rfi^g  eorn  or  bean  stalks, 
value,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  of  a  small 

quantity  of  barley  to  their  draught  horses;  Ifhaybeatall  damaged  either  in  har- 
it  may  be  prepared  either  by  steaming  with  vesting  or  in  the  stack  it  should  be  cut  and 
turnips  and  cut  straw,  or  it  may  be  simply  steamed  with  the  turnips  instead  of  straw  : 
wetted  down  and  left  to  swell— the  law,  I  if  this  is  done  every  blade  of  it  will  be  eaten 
believe,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  dried  again,  up,  and  that  too  without  any  injurious  ef- 
If  prepared  in  the  way  first  described,  a  feet.  Tf,  on  the  other  band,  hay,  which  is 
small  layer  of  it  may  be  placed  over  the  at  aW  mouldy,  be  offered  to  horses  in  the 
turnips,  when  in  the  steamer  or  boiler,  rack,  we  all  know  how  much  it  is  wasted, 
covering  them  previously  with  a  layer  and  how  prejudicial  it  is  to  them, 
of  cut  stuff  or  chaff,  and  then  covering  As  to  the  quantity  of  com  allowed  to 
the  whole  well  with  the  same.  Horses  fed  horses  I  find  not  only  amongst  my  neigh- 
upon  this  food  carry  more  flesh  than  can  hours  but  amongst  farmers  generally  a  very 
be  given  them  by  any  other  means,  and  great  difference  in  practice  to  prevail.  If 
though  they  sweat  much  whilst  at  work,  horses  are  well  and  carefully  tended  in 
yet,  they  keep  their  condition,  and  soon  fill  other  respects,  3  pecks  of  good  sound  oats 
themselves  at  night,  and  are  soon  at  rest,  crashed,  per  head  per  week,  will  be  found 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  food  they  can  sufficient  in  a  general  way,  except  during 
have.  A  small  lump  of  rock  salt  in  the  the  period  of  heavy  work,  when  a  peck  of 
manger  is  an  excellent  thing  too  for  horses  beans  also  crushed  may  be  added ;  these 
at  this  time  of  year ;  by  frequently  licking  latter  should  be  taken  away  again  a  day  or 
it  their  bowels  are  maintained  in  a  hei  Ithy  two  previously  to  the  work  being  finished, 
state,  worms  are  destroyed,  the  coat  lies  when,  coming  upon  lighter  labour,  their 
well,  and  the  spirits  are  better ;  indeed,  usual  feed  will  be  found  sufficient  to  pre- 
with  turnip  feeding,  either  raw  or  cooked,  vent  any  falling  off  in  condition.  There  is 
salt  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  necessary,  this  to  be  observed  in  feeding  horses,  that 
Of  the  custom  of  feeding  raw  Swedish  tur-  some  will  require  a  little  difference  in  treat- 
nips  to  cart  horses  many  farmers  speak  ment :  all  horses  have  not  the  same  con- 
lightly  ;  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  ititutional  strength  any  more  than  all  men 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  better  either  have  ;  some  will  require  rather  more 
ir/»9i»^iJ  or  boiled  with  chaff,  and  by  adding  warmth — some  rather  more  com;    some 
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will  drink  much  more  water :  the  arrange-  soil. — 6th.  The  economising  time  and  dis 
mentofallthis  depends  upon  the  stahle-  tance  by  new  roads,  arches,  and  more 
man,  who  will  also  be  careftil,  if  he  well  direct  communications  with  the  extremities 
understands  his  business,  to  pair  horses  for  of  the  Farm. — 7th.  The  erection  of  well- 
their  work,  in  reference  no  less  to  their  arranged  farm-buildings  built  of  brick,  iron, 
strength  than  to  their  speed.  Nothing  is  and  slate  in  a  continuous  range,  excluding 
to  me  more  annoying  than  to  see  a  quick-  all  cold  winds  and  currents  of  air,  but  open 
paced  horse  and  a  slow  one  working  toge-  to  sunny  warmth. — 8th.  The  building  a 
ther,  the  consequence  of  which  is  soon  substantial  and  genteel  residence,  with  all 
ai^Mrent — the  slow  horse  looses  spirit  and  due  requisites  for  domestic  comfort  and 
flesh,  and  is  very  soon  used  up,  whilst  if  economy. — 9th.  The  erection  of  an  efficient 
both  horses  be  quick  in  their  paces,  you  threshing  machine,  and  needful  apparatus 
kare  a  rattling  team,  which,  if  not  put  to  it  for  shaking  the  straw,  dressing  the  corn, 
bejond  their  strength,  will  get  through  a  cutting  chaff,  bruising  oats,  &c.,  so  con- 
grett  amount  of  work  of  any  kind,  whereas  structed  as  not  to  injure  the  straw ;  avoid- 
Hm  matched  the  slow  horse  is  but  at  best  ing,  by  its  perfect  action,  that  immense 
an  addition,  and  no  inconsiderable  one,  to  waste  of  grain  visible  in  almost  every  truss 
the  labour  of  the  quick  horse,  and  the  work  of  straw  we  examine.— 10th.  The  avoidance 
does  not  get  on.  O.       of  thatching  and  risk  of  weather,  by  ample 

.^„,_  •  bam  room,  with  convenience  for  in-door 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.     fc„„,  ^^our  at  thrashing.  &c..  when  not 

As  Agricultural  Improvement  is  the  order  employed  without,  so  as  to  have  no  idle 

of  the  day,  allow  me  to  mention  an  extreme  days  for  man  or  beast— 11th.  The  saving 

case— the  expenditure  of  £5200  on  a  Farm  of  every  pound  and  pint  of  manure  by  a 

of  mine,    130  acres  (Tiptree  Hall,  near  tank  (90  feet  long,  6  feet  deep,  8  feet  wide, 

Kelvedon,  Essex,)  that  only  cost  £3250.  with  slated  roof  facing  the  north,  and  with 

In  due  course,  when  the  resulto  are  accu-  well  and  pump,)  into  which  is  received  the 

rately  ascertained,  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  whole  drainage  from  the  Farm-yard  and 

to  submit  statistical  details  and  drawings  stables.— 12th.  The  conveyance  by  iron  gut- 

of  the  buildings  to  every  Agricultural  So-  ters  and  pipes  of  every  drop  of  water  from 

ciety  in  the  Kingdom,  in  the  hope  it  may  the  roofs  of  each  building,  so  as  in  no 

give  confidence  to  those  who,  having  the  manner  to  dilute  the  manure  in  yards.— 

means  to  improve  their  property,  are  doubt-  13.  The  perfect  drainage  of  the  foundations 

ful  as  to    such   improvemente   paying  a  of  the  barn,  and  every  building  on  the 

remunerating  profit  to  both  Landlord  and  Farm.— 14th.  A   steam-house   to  prepare 

Tenant  The  expenditure  above-mentioned  food  for  cattle.     I  am  thus  particular  in 

has  been  appropriated  to— 1st  The  perfect  detail,  because  it  is  from  each  of  the  above 

and  permanent  drainage  of  the  land  with  branches  of  expenditure  that  some  portion 

itones  and  pipes,  4  yards  apart,  and  32  of  remuneration  is  expected.    But,  during 

inches  deep— between  80  and  90  miles  of  the  progress  of  my  undertaking  I  have  been 

drains.— 2nd.  To  the  entire  removal  of  all  warned,  entreated,  and  dissuaded  by  my 

timber  trees,  which  cannot  be  profitably  farming  friends,  who  protested  that  a  profi- 

giowninCornFields.-3rd.  Totheremov-  table  return  for  such  an  enormous  expen- 

ing  all  old,  crooked,  and  unnecessary  banks,  diture  was  impossible;   my  calculations, 

fences,  and  ditches.— 4th.  The  cutting  new  however,  were  made,   and  mere  assertions 

parallel  ditches  and  fences,   so  as  to  avoid  without  facts  and  figures  weighed  nothing 

short  lands.— ^th.    The  inclosure  of  waste,  with  me.     Although  the  operations  were 

and  conversion  of  useless  bog  into  good  only  commenced  early  m  U^^XXsA't^'tNiS^:^^ 
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go  &r  as  they  go,  are  gratifying  and  con-  a  fortune,  and  his  next  neighbour  losing 
vincing.  As  one  instance  of  success,  a  one.  I  have  seen  one  field  all  com,  and 
field  of  oats,  sown  on  the  16th  of  May,  another  nearly  all  weeds." 
after  drainage,  was  harvested  and  stacked,  I  asked,  "  How  is  this?"  I  enquired  into 
before  another  (sown  two  months  earlier  the  causes :  I  noted  the  results.  I  obtained 
on  better  but  undrained  land)  was  ready  to  from  all  the  best  Farmers  and  all  the  best 
cut.  Hereafter  you  shall  have  detailed  Agricultural  books  within  my  reach,  every 
statistics  of  every  department  in  which  information  bearing  on  agricultural  pur- 
saving  is  effected  and  increase  produced,  suits.  I  practised  on  my  own  little  garden, 
In  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  these  on  a  small  scale,  a  variety  of  experiments; 
improvements  have  acted  beneficially,  and  after  carefully  weighing  the  evidence, 
They  have  excited  the  energies  of  the  Ten-  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  want  of 
ant  and  his  Labourers,  stimulating  them  to  drainage,  both  in  land  and  buildings,  waste 
think,  compare,  and  improve.  They  have  of  manure,  shallow  ploughing,  and  short 
awakened  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  the  leases,  are  amongst  the  gpreatest  curses  to 
neighbouring  farmers,  who  are  watching  this  country ;  and  I,  as  far  as  my  individual 
the  result,  and  already  have  they  caused  means  will  permit,  am  resolved  on  remedy- 
many  undertakings  in  drainage,  which  ing  them.— L  J,  Mechif^yLeadenhall Street, 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  thought  of.  London,  March  15th,  1844. 
Had  I  invested  my  money  in  the  Funds,  P.S.  As  Tiptree  Heath  is  notorious  for 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  mat-  poor  land,  and  as  the  Essex  farmers,  gener- 
ter ;  but  now  I  nave  the  satisfaction  of  ally,  are  extremely  sceptical  as  to  these 
having  fulfilled  a  public  duty  (without  in-  improvements  answering,  I  would  recom- 
jury  to  myself)  by  calling  into  action,  tem-  mend  their  inspecting  the  crops  (there  wUl 
porarily  and  permanently,  a  considerable  be  no  long  fallow)  about  July  next ;  and 
amount  of  labour.  I  conceive  that  the  then,  having  the  facts  before  them,  they 
highest  order  of  charity,  which,  by  provid-  will  be  enabled  to  draw  correct  conclusions, 
ing  employment  to  the  willing  Labourer,  I  may  as  well  add,  it  is  intended  to  trench- 
confers  a  favour  unseen,  and  leaves  un-  plough  and  disturb  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
compromised  (his  most  valuable  privilege)  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches.  The  Imple- 
his  self-dependence.  ments  used  on  this  Farm  are,  Crosskill's 
If  every  one  who  has  the  means  follows  clod-crusher  roller  and  liquid  manure  cart, 
my  example,  where  requisite,  there  will  be  Lord  Ducie's  drag,  and  Barrett,  Exall,  and 
little  need  to  complain  of  the  want  of  em-  Co.'s  subsoil  plough.  The  threshing-ma- 
ployment  for  our  peasantry  or  our  capital,  chine  is  constructed  under  my  own  direc- 
Whilst  every  thing  has  been  done  for  the  tion,  by  Mr.  Bewley,  of  Chelmsford,  on 
Farmer's  profit  and  comfort,  the  Cottagers  the  Scotch  principle, 
have  not  been  forgotten.  A  few  gutters 
and  pipes  to  their  residences,  and  some 

draines  in  their  gardens,  have  rendered  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^- 

for»er^and*.afe*.  and  the  latter  pro-  ^-^^K/J^^S  %lJu^e 

ducttve ;  and  this  at  the  tnning  cost  of  a  23rd  instant : 

few  pounds.    I  may  be  asked,  "  What  can  «  ^^^  ^^^  Salt.— I  tried  this  mixture  on  two 

you,  as  a  Londoner,  know  about  Farming  ?"  acres  of  old  grass  land,  having  mixed  them  in 

I  will  answer,  "  I  always  loved  the  beauties  *he  proportions  recommended  by  Mr.  Cuthbert 

of  nature  the  nure  air  of  Heaven   the  snots  Johnson.     A  heap  was  made,  and  the  lime  and 

01  nature,  tne  pure  au:  oi  heaven,  ine  spots  ^^^  ^^^^  j^.^  .^  alternate  beds,  then  mixed  up 

of  the  field  and  the  hospitality  of  our  honest  together,  and  well  covered  over  with  soil  and 

yeomen.    I  have  seen  one  Farmer  making  sods.    After  three  months  this  was  applied  to 
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the  meadoir  in  question  ;  it  was  in  a  state  re-   the  practice  of  keeping  milk  in  zinc  bowls, 

lembling  mortar,  and  was  with  difficulty  spread ;    a  custom  which  has  lately  become  very 

after  it  became  dry,  it  was  beat  to  pieces,  and   prevalent,  these  articles  being  sold  with  the 

nxead  and  bush-harrowed.    In  many  parts  of  recommendation  of  a  larger  quantity  of 

tie  field  die  grass  appeared  as  if  it  was  scorched,   cream  being  produced,  owing  to  ealvanic 

It  did  not  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  crop  was   action.    "  1  would  scarcely  have  believed/' 

the  worst  I  ever  had — ^in  some  parts  not  worth   says  Dr.   Elaines,   of  Berlin,   "that  zinc 

eaXdDg.—Nortkmmbrientu.    [Possibly  too  much   vessels  could  again  have  come  into  use  for 

wat  applied.]  holding  fluids  used  for  alimentary  purposes, 

The  foot  note  is  that  of  the  Editor.    We   »»  Vaquelin  forty  years  ago  proved  that 

would  suggest  to  NortkumbrientU  that  pos-   "ich  were  certain,  after  a  short  time,  to 

nbly  WsUme  and  salt  ought  to  have  been   ^P^^  a  considerable  portion  of  zinc  in  solu- 

mixed  under  cover.    We  are  not  surprised   *»<;»•.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  a 

to  find  them  in  three  months,  with  no  other  JoluUon  of  supr,  which  had  stood  only  a 

protection  than  the  soil  and  sods  spoken  of,   *ew  hours  in  the  summer  m  a  zinc  vessel, 

ma  unfit  state  for  applying  to  the  land,   contained  a  considerable  amount  of  zinc 

Weewte  from  recollection,  but  we  think   sa"^-     V„nas  been  often  stated  that  the 

Mr.  t  Johnson  expressly  states  that  the   cream  will  separate  more  easily  from  milk 

nixtare  of  salt  and  lime  should  be  prepared   ^  *ne  latter  be  kept  for  a  short  time,  in  a 

imdff  a  shed,  and  that  it  should  be  turned   ^mc  vessel.    As,  however,  it  is  known  that 

repeatedly  and  intimately  mixed,  during   milk  will  turn  acid  much  sooner  than  a 

four  months,  when,  at  the  end  of  that  time,    »olution  of  sugar,  it  is  the  more  to  be  ap- 

8  new  salt  will  have  been  produced,  easily   prehended  that  some  zinc  wUl  be  dissolved, 

distributed  by  the  hand.     An  intelligent   ?nd  such  milk  will  be  the  more  noxious,  as 

neigbbour  of  ours  has  tried  this  mixture   it  is  well  known  that  even  a  small  amount 

two  years,  and  only  delays  giving  us  the   pf  zinc  will  cause  violent  spasmodic  vomit- 

rwolt  of  his  experiment  until  he  shall  have  »ng-  —Pharmaceuttcal  Journal. 

had  the  corroboration  of  a  third  year  to  the       Ventilation    op    Cowhouses.  —  Every 

success  of  the  two  previous  ones.  one  knows  that  pure  air  is  necessary  for 

♦  respiration,  and  tnat  air  on  being  used  by 

^  African  Guano. — This  natural  manure  the  lungs  is  expelled  in  a  deteriorated  con- 
is  said  to  possess  as  great  value  as  that  im-  dition,  and  rendered  unfit  for  behig  again 
ported  from  South  America.  An  analysis  inhaled.  If,  therefore,  cowhouses  are  not 
of  that  recently  iniported  into  Liverpool  properly  ventilated,  the  air  becomes  foul 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Huson  of  that  town,  from  the  respired  air,  as  well  as,  perhaps, 
tad  the  following  given  as  the  result : —  from  impure  exalations,  and  the  air  so  dete- 
Guano  from  Ichaboe,  Western  Africa.       norated   is   rendered   unfit   to   maintain 

Moistiire  (water) 16.5       health.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  large 

Free  ammonia 6.5       towns,  too,  there  is  another  predisposing 

AJmnoniaeal  salts,  chiefly  orate  and  cause  to  disease,  viz.,  the  unnatural  forcing 

phosphate  of  ammonia      ....     52  of  a  cow's  milk  by  a  too  liberal  supply  of 

Carbonate  of  lime 6  brewer's  drafi*.     Fresh  supplies  of  air,  that 

Oiganic  (animal)  matter,  with  phos-  ^^^  blood  may  be  purified,  are  real  objects 

phate  of  lime,  traces  of  oxide  of  o^  a  respiratorv  anparatus,  and  if  the  blood 

iron,  and  an  inappreciable  amount  ^^^^  Socs  to  the  lungs  is  returned  to  the 

of  silica       19         s^tem  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  sent,  death 

will  be  the  consequence,  for  venous  blood 

100       is  poison  to  the  body.     It  does  not  often 

happen  that  imperfect  ventilation  produces 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  its  cost  is  less  immediate  death,  but  it  is  too  often  the 
than  that  from  Peru:  some  ancient  re-  real  cause  of  inflammation  fever,  and  deadly 
•trictions  by  the  government  of  that  coun-  distenmers. — CorretponderU  qf  the  Mark 
try  renders  American  guano  more  costly  to  L<*ne  Express, 


««««,»v«ujrMiiug  U..C  iuc  i,rw;«  11.  uuuiu  appear  to  be  the  only  preventive  of  this 

be  afforded  were  its  ongmal  cost  less.  distemper.    A  late  writer,  of  great  experi- 

Cadtioh  to  Farmers. — ^The  following  ence,  g^ves  his  newly-weaned  calves  aoout 

extnet  will  show  the  danger  and  folly  of  a  pound  of  oil  cs^e  dail^,  \xtvl\\\.\i«^  \i^%\\\. 
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to  eat  grass  freely ;  and  about  one  and  a  would  incessantl^r  have  set  In  and  puriiMi 

half  daily,  with  turnips,  the  following  win-  the  place,  and  given  the  animals  a  vig(l^ 

ter;  he  never  has  an  instance  of  the  disorder  ous  nabit  and  a  doubly-increased  size.— 

amongst  his  young  stock.  These  extremes  should  be  carefully  avoided, 

Grass-seeds.— Mr.  Lawsonin  his  "Agri-  *^^  in  addition,  too  much  cleanhness  can- 

culturist's  Manual",  recommends  for  deep  not  be  observed,  for  nothing  tends  morels 

mossy  ground,  per  acre,  intended  to  lie  in  tneir  well-doing  than  dry  feet^  a  dry  bed, 

grass,  Agrostis  stolonifera,  2  lbs. ;  Alope-  and  sweet  air.     They  wallow  in  mud,  it » 

curus  pratensis,  2  lbs. ;  Festuca  duriuscula,  *rne,  m  the  summer,  to  get  a  coat  to  sbieuL 

2  lbs. ;  Lolium  perenne,  6  lbs. ;  L.  Italicum,  ^^em  from  the  sun  and  flies ;  but  that  only 

3  lbs. ;  Phleum  pratense,  2J  lbs. ;  Poa  tri-  proves  that  they  require  protection  from 
vialis,  2J  lbs. ;  Trifolium  repens,  6  lbs. ;  excessive  heat  and  the  teazing  of  flics: 
Lotus  major,  U  lbs. ;  and  Rye,  1  bushel.—  and  all  who  wish  their  pigs  to  thrive  will 
Permanent  Grass.— For  light  land  shaded  provide  shelter.  „        ^ 

with  treeS;  Agrostis  vulgaris,  1  lb.;  An-  My  pigs  are  never  allowed  to  run  about, 

thoxanthum  odoratum,  1  lb. ;  Dactylis  glo-  ^  no  food  they  can  get  by  prowling  about 

merata,  5  lbs. ;  Lolium  perenne,  8  lbs. ;  Poa  wiU  compensate  for  the  loss  of  flesh  sw- 

nemoralis,  4  lbs ;  P.  trivialis,  2  lbs. ;  Tri-  tamed  by  the  continual  state  of  motion,  m 

folium  repens,  3  lbs.  ;   with  an  ordinary  a  ^nn  it  may  be  very  well  to  have  sojie 

seeding  of  Barley  running  about  to  pick  up  dropped  ontu,  bnfc 

PEA-STRAw.-At  a  lecture  of  the  Rev.  where  the  pigs  are  repTarly  fed  with  a  sot- 

Mr.  Sidney,  at  Acle,    Norfolk,  the  Rev.  ficient  supply  it  is  a  thriftless  plan  to  WMte 

gentleman  ^rew  atleAtion  to  tie  waste  of  ^^  *,''««'"«  *«  ^^^  *'*  V  ".w  ^  .^ 

Bean  and  pea-straw.     It  was  cut  too  late.  '""^^  "»»>*,»  8°*"*  '•«*"™,  ^Z    a  '^  ^ 

He  gave  the  analysis  of  each  as  to  nitrogen  ™'"f^  5,'"*  the  expense  of  attendance.-j; 

and  gluten,  which  showed  that  74lb8.  of  ^^gfe,  '^"r.  Ch. 

pea-straw,  and  probably  of  bean-straw  also,  »a.^«>m1*m...    fir* 

equalled  in  nutriment  lOOlbs.  of  common gqnicmrorg>  «r« 

hay — a  fact  most  important  for  farmers       »,"!!.  xr__   d.  .„«.   «„..„   ..k 

here,  and  well  known  In  Scotland.  Notices  of   New   Plants   which  a» 

'  ^  EITHER     USEFUL     OR    ORNAMENTAL.  — Xj El— 

^,^  •r^»«w.,«-r^  uMBiuM  Casficum.    Caspiaii   Nelumbiimu 

PIG  FEEDING.  (St^e  Aquatic,)     Nelumbiaceae.     Poly*- 

In  fattening  pigs  1  have  always  found  a  delphia  Foljrgynia. — We  are  happy  to  ha** 
mixture  of  barley  and  peas-meal,  moistened  an  opportunity  of  publishing  this,  not  onJjf 
with  milk  in  sufficient  quantitv  to  make  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  afibrds  aB 
of  a  drinkable  nature,  to  be  the  best ;  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  true  di*-* 
pigs  must  be  rung  to  make  them  lie  quiet ;  tinction  between  the  Caspian  and  Indian 
the  sty  must  be  warm  and  airy,  and  the  sun  Nelumbia.  According  to  M.  De  Candoll^ 
not  sufiered  to  scorch  their  backs,  as  thin-  all  the  Nelumbia  found  in  various  parts  €m 
skinned  white  pigs  are  blistered  b^  it,  which  Asia  are  varieties  of  one  species,  and  thii 
not  only  renders  them  of  an  unsightly  a^-  opinion  is  generally  adopted.  It  is,  hon^ 
pearance,  but  retards  their  thriving ;  nei-  ever,  difficult  to  believe  that  the  deep  rem 
ther  can  they  bear  exposure  to  cold  winds,  Nelumbium  of  India,  with  very  ^  sharp- 
or  cold  rain,  or  sleet,  or  snow — they  must  pointed  petals,  can  be  the  same  with  tM 
be  kept  out  of  all  these.  This  is  not  suffi-  blunt-petalled  white-flowered  plant  "foun^i 
ciently  attended  to :  on  many  farms  you  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  near  AstrachaOf 
see  them  lying  in  heaps  shivering  with  the  in  a  part  of  the  river  called  TschulpaOi 
cold ;  in  such  cases  thriving  is  out  of  the  amongst  reeds  intermixed  with  Nympnsst 
question ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  and  Trapa,"  which,  according  to  Messrs 
seen  them  immured  to  the  height  of  four  Fischer  and  Steven,  is  the  locality  of  thU 
feet  with  a  low  ceiling  above  them,  leaving  plant.  M.  De  CandoUe  indeed  suspected 
a  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half  for  a  current  of  that  it  must  be  difierent,  but  he  did  no^ 
air ;  in  this  case  they  looked  very  delicate  remark  in  the  dried  specimens  examined 
and  sickly,  like  consumptive  subjects,  and  by  him  any  character  beyond  the  bluntnen 
never  arrived  at  an)r  size  or  weight  for  their  of  the  petals  and  their  general  unifornutf 
age ;  their  constitution  was  undermined  by  in  size^  and  upon  that  distinction  he  wai 
being  kept  constantly  in  a  pestilential  at-  unwilling  to  rely.  The  true  difference 
mosphere ;  whereas,  had  the  door  been  an  seems  to  consist  in  the  very  small  numbei 
open-harred  door,  a  current  of  fresh  air  of  carpels,  which  do  not  appear  to  exceed 
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nine,  whfle  in  the  gp^at  Indian  8]>ecie8  they  passing  a  hranch  oyer  it,  peg  it  down  upon 
tre  S8  nnmerous  as  thirty  or  thirty-three,  the  earth  ;  the  pot  will  soon  become  filled 
Speaking  of  N.  speciosum  and  its  supposed  with  roots,  when  it  may  be  cut  from  the 
Ttrieties,  Dr  Roxburgh  writes  as  follows : —  parent  plant :  these  should  be  re  potted  and 
''Ihsre  met  with  only  two  sorts  on  the  encouraged,  and  when  winter  approaches, 
eoitt  of  Coromandel,  one  with  rose-colored  put  them  into  a  cold  frame,  or  brmg  them 
ioweiB,  the  other  with  flowers  perfectly  into  the  house ;  give  very  little  water  dur* 
iMte,and  since  that  time  a  third  variety  ing  the  winter. 

liubeen  brought  from  China  with  smaller       Fruit-trees. — The  following  are  good 
R»y  flowets.     They  grow  in  such  sweet  dessert  Applet : — Early  Harvest,  Pearson's 
^witer  lakes,  &c.,  as  do  not  dry  up  during   Plate,  Golden  Reinette,  Golden  Harvey, 
Ae  driest  season,  and,  on  the  coast,  flower  Court  of  Wick,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Court- 
ail  the    ytBx   round.      In   Beng^al   they  pendu  Plat,  Boston  Russet,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
flower  during  the  hot  season,  April,  May,   For  Kitchen  use  —  Dumelow's    Seedling, 
and  June,  and  ripen  their  seed  about  the   Alfriston,   Bedfordshire  foundling,   Dutcii 
^Mt  <tf  the  rains.    In  China  there  is  a  still   Codlin.  Peart — Marie- Louise,  Beurr6  Bosc, 
more  beautiful    bright   crimson    variety,    Hacon's    Incomparable,    Glout   Morceau, 
wbididiey  call  Hung-lin  ;  I  have  hitherto   Passe  Colmar,  Thompson's  Winter  Nelis, 
flBhrieen  a  drawing  of  it.    The  white  Nel-   Beurr6  Ranee ;  and  for  Baking  the  Catillac. 
OBuiiiDi  differs  in  few  respects  from  the   /'/uim— Royal  H&tive,  Reine  Claude  Vio- 
nd  one,  and  may  be  considered  as  only  a  lette,   Kirke's  Washington,   Coe's  Golden 
Tuietf  of  it.     The  tender  shoots  of  the   Drop. 

mots  between  the  joints  of  both  sorts  are  Peas. — The  "  British  Queen,''  the  same 
eaten  by  the  natives,  either  simply  boiled  as  Knight's  Tall  Marrow  Pea,  grows  to  the 
or  in  their  curries.  The  seeds  are  eaten  height  of  6  or  8  feet.  Some  of  it  may  be 
law,  roasted,  or^  boiled.  The  leaves  are  sown  now,  and  more  in  the  end  of  May, 
Bsed  to  eat  off  instead  of  plates.  These  for  a  late  crop, 
jioly  and  beautiful  plants  are  often  met  with  Kidney  roTATOEs.  —  A  correspondent 
in  the  relijg^ous  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos  states  that  he  planted  a  few  early  Kidney 
ander  their  Sanscrit  name  P(M^a."  It  is  a  Potatoes  in  an  old  Pine  bed  in  a  Vinervr 
ito?e  aquatic,  requiring  to  be  kept  dry  about  the  beginning  of  December.  He 
during  winter.  Before  putting  it  into  the  put  about  two  feet  of  leaves  in  the  bed,  and 
vater  which  ought  to  be  done  about  the  covered  the  tubers  about  nine  inches  deep 
kginnine  of  February,  it  sould  be  repotted  with  soil.  Thev  came  up  very  strong ;  but 
ia  sandy  loam  mixed  with  pieces  of^sand-  being  far  from  the  glass  they  became  drawn, 
itoneito  act  on  the  same  principle  as  drain-  When  they  were  about  18  inches  high,  he 
^,  for  the  water  in  which  it  is  gprown  pinched  about  half  an  inch  off  the  leading 
laqinres  to  be  renewed  once  or  twice  a  shoots  of  part  of  them,  leaving  a  few  un- 
VNk,  and  should  never  be  allowed  (espe-  touched.  Those  that  were  stopped  began 
^y  in  summer)  to  be  below  80^.  About  in  a  few  days  to  form  Potatoes,  but  those 
tlie  end  of  October,  when  the  leaves  .begdn  that  were  not  stopped  produced  only  a 
to  decay,  the  pot  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  bunch  of  fibres.  Or  the  tormer  a  very  fair 
vater  and  dried  off  gradually.  As  the  soil  crop  is  now  ripening  off,  and  he  says  that 
aeeomes  dry  it  will  crack  or  leave  the  sides  anv  kind  of  pit,  however  far  from  the  glass, 
of  the  pot,  which  should  be  filled  up  with  will  answer  the  purpose  under  this  treat- 
land,  in  order  to  cover  many  roots  that  ment. — Gar.  Chro, 

votdd  otherwise  be   exposed. — Botanical      Beet. — The   sweet   flavour  in  the  beet 
o^tter,  root  fseems  to  depend  much  on  the  soil ; 

Yerben AS.— When  you  plant  verbenas,  for  the  best  sorts  will  taste  earthy  in  some 
peg  down  the  branches  in  the  direction  of  gardens,  where  inferior  kinds  are  not  so. 
4e  vacant  spaces  of  your  bed ;  they  will  The  red  Castelnaudary,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
jl^dilv  take  root,  and  sending  forth  fresh  tained  genuine,  is  best  coloured ;  and  it  is 
nanehes  m  different  directions,  the  surface  much  esteemed  for  its  superior  flavour.  It 
of  die  bed  will  soon  be  completely  covered,  is  small  in  its  whole  habit,  and,  occupy- 
We  recommend  V.  Symondsii,  which  is  a  ing  little  space,  may  be  sown  closer  than 
niDiant  orange  scarlet,  a  prolific  bloomer,  other  kinds.  Beet  requires  a  deep,  rich, 
l^one  easily  preserved  in  the  winter.  In  and  rather  light  soil,  to  prevent  its  flprowing 
Sfptember,  when  the  plants  are  growing  forked ;  and  being  impatient  of  nrost,  it 
vigoroiialy,^  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sink  some  shoidd  not  be  sown  imtil  all  danger  of  de< 
NttU  pots  in  the  earth,  fiUed  with  soil,  and  stniction  from  that  is  oveT. 
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February  continued  atormy  nalll  |he  end,  fulfilling  cemplelelj'  ils  acquired  c 


a  nther  Ijickward  il 


iiiry  fill  dike,"  so  that  &11  deacriplioas  of  rural  labour  was  kepc  u 
lo  the  exceaaiie  moiglare  vlth  nhich  the  eulh  was  charged. 

March  commenced  with  a  briak  wind,  but  rather  loo  ahnwerf  for  faiming  operalions. 
I  Ith  and  l!lh  were  stormy  days,  a  strong  fierce  gale  having  set  in  from  the  we«l,  accompi 
by  violent  hul  slornis.  From  this  poinl  il  changed  la  the  N-W.,  where,  after  a  auccesaio: 
gnsts.  It  died  slowly  into  a  moderate  breeze.  From  the  N.W.  the  wind  went  by  degree!  to 
E.,  from  which  qnarter  we  had  lOTae  bitter  piercing  ain,  which,  an  the  mamtng  af  the  ISlh, 
creased  to  a  strong  gale,  becoming  more  violent  towards  night,  but  gradually  died  away  on 
following  day. 

Sunday  the  17th  was  a  floe  clear  day,  bat  cold,  with  a  piercing  east  wind,  which  swept, 
great  measure,  the  superabundant  moisture  from  both  earth  and  air. 

Yesterday  was  stormy  again,  but  gradually  abated  aa  the  day  declined,  this  moming  the 
of  the  bleised  heavens  being  again  cleared  from  its  aullen  veil  of  clouda,  and  presenting;  an  ai 
truly  calm  and  serene  ;  whilst  the  broad  expanse  is  lUuniinated  with  the  nndimmed    raya  o 

Feb.  25.     Rooks  (corvus  frugilegus)  begun  to  |  Mar.  6.  Dandelion  (leontodon  (i 

build.  bloom. 

Mar.  1.    Palyanlhua  (primula  palyanlba)   in  I      "  If.  LaTobs  began  la  fall. 

bloom.  I      "  18.  Collafoot  (lusulago  farfaid)  il 
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LiNBBeD  roR  Calves.— Boil  t  pint  in  a   wounds,  fractures,  strangulation,  bad  treat* 
KiUon  of  water;  you  need  not  soak  it  in   ment,  or  neglect,  or  owing  to  any  disease 

S'l^^of^I'jTIaliracr^JnrJ  with  which  they  might  be  affected  before 

flieir  age.     Give  1  pint  to  horses  alonff  t^ey  were  assured.      They  must  be  m  a 

vith  their  chaff,  &c.  twice  a  day.    It  wiU   healthy  state  when  offered,  and  not  neg- 

notimprove  the  milk,  if  given  as  food  to  lected  afterwards ;  otherwise,  the  contract 
^WB.^Gardener  s  Ckramcle.  ^j„  ^^  ^^j^ 

CATTLE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION.  6.  An  owner  may  insure  his  Stock,  and 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  Lon-  sell,  exchange,  substitute,  or  increase,  up 

don  tobe  caUed  the  ** Fanner^  and  Gramer^  *°  *^®  ^*^^e  ^«  "^»«^«8  J  ^"t  ^«  ™^8t  nev«^ 

MM  Quae  Imurance  Aaacuaimr  and  ^^^^^^^  t^e  value  of  his  stock  beyond  the 

tltt  Wlowing  is  the  statement  of  its  objects  ^^"«  ^^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^  has  paid,  without  effect- 

lidiAe  proposed  provisions  for  carrying  *"^  f  further  insurance,  and  paying  in  pro- 

jlijgi  ^ . portion,  otherwise  he  will  forfeit  his  con- 

1.  Tlie  especial  object  of  this  Association  ^^^^^' 
BtogivetoFarmers,  Graziers,  and  Owners  (Graziers  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
of  Cattle,  the  best  means  of  protecting  c^ang^g  their  Stock,  when  insured,  wUl 
themselTes  against  losses  by  those  diseases,  ^«  permitted  to  do  so,  upon  payment  of  a 
which  they  can  neither  foresee  nor  control,  *"^*^  additional  per  centage.) 
kt  which  have  hitherto  been  most  i^ju-  7.  The  owner  of  cattle  may  have  the 
nous,  and  often  ruinous  to  thousands.  choice  of  either  having  his  stock  valued  by 

2.  In  effecting  this,  two  g^^eat  principles  the  Inspector  of  the  Association,  and  pay- 
iDnstbekeptin  viewviz.,  £cofUMii^and  the  ing  upon  the  full  amount,  and  receiving 
htmtwn  <4  Fraud,  To  secure  economy  two-thirds  the  market  value  of  the  animal 
tlie  Association  is  mutuai.  Nobody  can  be  dying  ^i.e.,  the  value  of  it  the  day  before 
tienefited  by  charging  too  high,  save  the  the  disease  manifest  itself,)  or,  of  making 
obscribers  themselves  ;  none  injured  by  his  own  estimate  and  average,  and  receiv- 
Fityinf  too  little  but  the  subscribers  them-  ing  two-thirds  of  the  said  value  of  the  ani- 
kIvm,  should  they  become  claimants.  mal  djdng,  provided  such  value  be  not  more 

S.  To  prvtwft^yratM^  no  owner  will  receive  than  the  average  he  has  specified;  and 
i&  any  case  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  when  of  smaller  value,  two-thirds  of  such 
ImqI  fide  value  of  his  loss,  and  from  which  smaller  value  only,  the  Committee  having 
*3I  be  deducted  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  power  to  grant  additional  compensation, 
tbeikin  and  carcase  of  the  animal.  should  they  see  fit. 

i  Subject  to  these   leading  principles,       8.  The    Association    will    not   interfere 

Old  tome  other  regulations,  the  whole  of  with  the  treatment  of  the  usual  Veterina- 

^ch  cannot  be  set  out  in  this  prospectus,  rian  or  Farrier  of  the  owner,  unless  by  his 

fl»e  Association  will  insure  the  Nbat  Cat-  own  wish ;   and  should  they  so  interfere, 

«<«  and  Cows  (excepting  Cows  kept  in  they  will  pay  the  expense  out  of  their  own 

towns)  of  all  they   consent  to  admit  as  funds.      In  all  cases  of  serious  sickness, 

A^ociates,  against  death,  whether  occa-  however,  the  Association  will  require  im- 

rioned  by  sickness,  coniagionf  pleuro-^meii-  mediate  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Agent 

fORw,  or  by  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  and  Inspector. 

n»  consequence  of  being  tainted  with  any       9.  If  the  Veterinarian  recommend  that 

*^^e.  the  sick  animal  ought  to  be  kept  separate 

5-  The  Association,  however,  will  not  from  the  rest,  it  must  be  ^o  %ei^«x&.\.^  ^x 

P»y  for  animals  which  may  die  ofblowB^  the  contract  witJi  i\ie  AABOCiaXa^oxk  ^'^\it 
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void  as  reg^ards  any  Ion  arising  from  con-       In  our  next  we  will  endeavour  to  a 
tagion.  before  our  readers  our  views  upon  this  sul 

10.  In   extreme   and  urgent  cases  the  ject,  admittedly  one  of  very  great  impo 
«wner  will  be  allowed  the  power  to  slaugh-   tance  to  the  Agriculturists  of  all  classes, 
ter  sick  animals,  provided  it  appear  that  he 
would  have  sustained  injury  by  not  doing 
so  before  the  Inspector  could  arrive ;  the         DEBENHAM   FARMERS'  CLUB. 

propriety  of  so  acting  to  be  certified  by  the       The  subject  of  artificial  manures  was  dii 
Inspector.  cussed  at  the  meeting  of  this  club  on  tfa 

11.  A  reserve  fund  of  5  per  cent,  per   Zndinst.    The  gentleman  who  introduce 

annum  to  fonn  a  guarantee  fnnd  for  the  *;"eStn,h»fi'iK^^ 

Association  to  the  extent  of  £50,000,  to  extent,  with  a  view  of  testing  their  con 

meet  extraordinary  losses,  will  be  made.  parative  fertilising  qualities,  and  from  th 

12.  Should  the  rates  charged  be  more  success  he  had  had  with  some,  he  was  in 

than  sufficient  to  meet  the  losses,  expenses,  ^"^.'o  ^"^re^rVeT^'K.i'ijt^t 

and  contribution  to  the  guarantee  fund,  applied  the  different  artificial  manures « 

the  Association  may  place  to  the  credit  of  late  (the  latter  part  of ^  April ,)  this  yet 

everyone  assuring,  his  proportion  of  the  jie  should    commence  immediately.     H 

„„ i„„  :„  «  J     4*  ^    x-i.'  r  •  had  tried  guano,  gypsum,  nitrate  of  sodi 

surplus  m  reduction  of  his  premium  of  m-  saltpetre,  and  irfte.     Lwt  year  he  top 

surances  for  next  year.  dressed  a  piece   of   Wheat   (every  othe 

13.  A  consulting    Veterinary    Surgeon,   ridge)  with  2\  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  at  i 

being  a  Graduate  of  the  Colleges  of  London   ^°^^  ^^  283.  per  acre  ;  he  had  taken  i^ 

,,,.,,  ^,  .«         .     ,     the  greatest  care  an  equal  quantity  (w 

or  Edinburgh,  or  more  than  one  if  required,   measure)  of  the  produce  wheri  top-dreM«; 

will  be  appointed  to  each  Agent's  district,     and  where  not  top-dressed,  and  having  hM 

14.  The  insurance  will  only  extend  to   t^em  kept  and    threshed    separately,  h 

cattle  upon  the  farm  or  lands  specified  in  f°"?^  *^®^®  ^^^  ,P   V^'^^r!?  ""^ y-flv 
,         ,.  '^  bushels  per  acre  where  he  had  applied  thi 

tne  policy.  guano,  beyond  the  produce  of  that  when 

15.  In  the  event  of  any  person  being  in-   no  guano  was  applied,  and  a  proportionat* 
sured  in  any  other  Society,  notice  must  be   increase  of  straw.     From  a  top-dressing  d 

given,  in  order  that  an  indorsement  may  be  T  ""^^  «C  J^^^^^t  ''^if^'f  *  ^^P^'^^  ^'^  "^^^ 

,  IT  1.       /r  alternate  ridges,  he  had  an  increase  of  n: 

made  upon  the  policy  to  that  eftect.  bushels  per  acre,  cost  per  acre  26s. ;  iron 

PREMIUMS :  saltpetre  about  the  like  increase — ^but  tlu 

Neat  Cattle  and  Cows,  against  death  by  cost  per  acre  more  than  for  soda :    witi 

all  diseases  save  pteuro-pneumomo,  (usually  ^oth  soda  and  saltpetre  there  was  an  in 

/.oii«^   ♦!,«   "  T?«;j««.;« '»\   in«    «  ..  ^lAA  crease  of  straw.    He  had  applied  urate  a 

ca  led  the       Epidemic,  )   30s.  per  £100  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  5^  ^^^   p^^  acre,  cost  288.  ne 

value.      ^  acre,  but  without  benefit  from  its  use.     H« 

Including  pleiiro-pneumonio^  20s.  per  cent,  had  also  tried  an  experiment  with  the  abov 

additional ;  being  at  the  rate  of  50s.  per  manures  on  clover  last  year,  each  at  ai 

£100  value  e<|ual  cost  per  acre ;  he  had  sown  two  ndge 

*  .      .«  ^^^^  guano  and  gypsum,  two  with  g^an( 

Pleuro'pneummto  will  not  be  taken  alone  alone,  two  with  gypsum  alone,  and  two  witl 

at  this  latter  rate.  urate  done.    He  had  the  greatest  produo 

Animals  under  two  years'  old  will  not  be   ^,^^  *^e  guano  and  gypsum  ;--from  guan( 

insured  airainst  the  disease  called  Quarter-    ?^^°®'   ^Tood  ;  from  gypsum  alone,  good 
insurea  against  tne  msease  caiiea  i^uarter-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^y^^ 

ill  or  Black-leg.  artificial  manures.    He  believed  the  pra 

Proposals  may  be  entertained  for  taking  duce  from  the  guano   and   g^sum   w« 

Insurances  for  half-a-year.  double,  compared  with  the  other  part  of  th< 

«,        ^x»T>              ^1-1         ji.  field  where  no  manure  whatever  had  beei 

The  rates  of  Premmm  to  be  charged  for  applied.-Another  member  stated  that  h( 

Honea  are  under  consideration.  had  had  a  vatSi  quantity  of  guano  sent  U 
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bim  last  year,  with  directions  for  sowing,     ROYAL  AGRICULTURL  IMPROVE- 
whicb  be  stricUy  complied  with.    He  top-         MENT  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND, 
dressed  a  spot  in  his  turnips,  which  were       At  a  weekly  meeting  on  the  21st  of  March 
up  and  fit  for  the  hoe ;  it  was  a  decided  the  Secretary  stated  that  at  a  late  Speciid 
fulure— indeed,  the  turnips  so  top-dressed   Meeting  of  the  Council,  Lord  Castlemaine 
were  the  worst  in  the  field.     He  had  also  in  the  Chair,  letters  were  read  from  Mr. 
used  a  small  quantit]^  on  grass  land;  the   Smith,  of  Deanston,  stating  that  he  was 
effects  were  soon  visible :  the  orrass  there  then  in  the  North  of  Ireland  professionally 
loon  outgrew  the  rest  of  the  field,  for  which  engaged,  but  that  he  would  willingly  com- 
there  was  a  ffood  reason — the  cattle  grazing  ply  ^th  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  as  far 
therein  would  not  eat  the  grass  when  top-  as  his  time  would  allow  him,  to  inspect  the 
dressed  with  guano,  it  was  so  very  rank  ;  lands  belonging  to  the  different  competitors 
tlimks  probably  too  much  was  applied,  or  for   the    Society's    Medal    for   Thorough 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  mixed  with  ashes  Draining.    Tlie  Secretary  was  ordered  to 
or  mould;  he  had  used  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  intimate  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  sense  of  the 
to^-jbressing  for  grass  land,  which  produced  council  for  the  prompt  and  ready  wa3r  in 
afinUe  increase.— Another  member  said  which  he  acceded    to    their  application, 
lie  bad  used    soot  as  a  top^essing  for  and  for  the  terms  upon  which  he  undertook 
iJMit,  and  found  an  increase  in  the  quan-  the  duty,  and  to  request  that  he  would  pro- 
lix lx>th  of  straw  and  grain.     He  had   ceed  at  once  to  inspect  the  lands  belonging 
wiiehed  an  application  of  rape  cake,  burnt  to  Lord  Dufferin  and  Claneboy,  at  Bally- 
urth,  and  farm-yard  manure,  for  turnips ;   leidy,  Mr.  John  Andrews  of  Comber,  both 
^  proportion  used  was  as  follows : — rape   in  the  County  Down,  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell 
eike  one  third  of  a  ton  per  acre,  drilled  m   of  Newport,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  and 
with  the  seed ;  90  bushels  of  burnt  earth,   of  Lord  Courtown  in  the  County  of  Wexford 
ilw  driUed ;  and  about  15  chaldrons  per  — these  four  having  been  selected  from  the 
acre  of  farm-yard  manure  ^  the  other  part  other  candidates,  on  the  ground  of  having 
«f  the  field  was  manured  with  pig  manure,    executed  the  greatest  quantity,  and  that 
ind  firom  it  the  best  turnips  were  obtained ;    Mr.  Smith  should  furnish  his  report  thereon 
the  next  best,  where  the  rape  cake  was   to  the  Council,  before  the  9th  of  April, 
ipptied ;    from    the    common    farm-yard       j^^  secretary  stated  that  only  forty-two 
njanure  and  burnt  earth,  the  turnips  were   ^^  ^^le  local  farming  societies  had  as  yet 
t    about  equal.    He  had  also  examined  the   complied  with  the  late  regulation,  namely. 
r|  barley  which  succeeded  the  turnips ;  the   ^y^^^  ^j^^  ^^  their  members  at  least  should 
pig  manure  had  the  preference,   then  the  ^^  common  to  both  societies,  or  that  a  sum 
ttpecake,thenthefarm-yard  manure;  the   equivelent  to  five  annual  subscriptions,  of 
bttrat  earth  appeared  there  to  have  lost  its   ^J^    ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^y^^^^^  y^^  contributed  by 
-   P^f.-Another  member  said  he  had  seen   each  local  society,  to  the  central  one,  in 
s   afield  of  turnips  where  the  occupier  had  ^^^^^  ^       U^  ^^^m  for  receiving  the  so- 
fe   nsniured  with  the  best  buUock-yard  man  w^   ciety's  premiums  this  year ;  and  as  the  first 
whicb,  falling  short,  he  had  finished  the   ^^  ^      ^^^  ^l^^  i^g^  j     fo^  receiving  com- 
lield  with  rape  cake ;  where  the  rape  cake   munications  upon  the  subject,  the  secretary 
wasused  there  were  two  thirds  more  tur-   ^as  directed  to  communicate  with  the  dif- 
mps  than  where  the  buUock-yard  nianure  ferent  local  bodies  which  had  not  yet  inti- 
tasapphed.— Another  member  said  he  had   mated  their  intention  upon  the  subject,  in 
top-dressed  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  with   ^^^^^  ^i^^^  t^^i^  names  may  be  included  in 
loot,  about  25  bushels  ner  acre,  from  which   ^y^^  jj^^  ^f  those  local  societies,  to  which 
the  increase  was  four  bushels  per  acre.—  premiums  would  be  awarded  this  year. 
As  but  few  artificial  manures  had  been   '^  ,  .,        , 

tried,  and  those  only  to  a  small  extent,  it  The  secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  report 
was  tiiought  advisable  by  the  club  not  to  of  the  sub-committee,  on  reclaiming  waste 
come  to  any  resolution  on  the  subject  this  lands  in  Ireland,  relative  to  the  essay  or 
eyenmg,  but  from  what  had  been  stated,  it  report  of  Wm.  Steuart  Trench,  Esq.,  upon 
was  hoped  many  of  the  members  would  be  the  subject  for  the  society's  medal.  The 
induced  to  try  as  many  of  the  artificial  report  which  was  prepared  by  Acheson 
manures  aa  convenient,  both  as  top-dress-  Lyle,  Wm.  Sherrard,  and  Wm.  Jones  Arm- 
ings for  wheat  and  also  for  Clover  and  strong,  Esqrs.,  entered  fully  into  the  subject 
Grasses,  and  that  they  would  report  the  and  stated  that  they  considered  the  claim- 
results  of  foch  experiments  to  some  future  ant  fully  entitled  to  t\ie  med^fiX,  i^\  ^^ 
meeting  of  tlie  dub.— ,X^.  Green  Secretary,  spirited  and  enterpmiag  vta^j  Vsk  ^\C\OCkV% 
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liad  executed  the  work,  and  also  deserving  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY? 

of   considerable  praise   for   the  mode  in  OF  ENGLAND, 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  the 

report  itself.     They  felt  however,  that  it  A  weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  S< 

was  deficient  in  some  respects,  particularly  ciety's  House  in  Hanover-square,  the  20t 

as  regards  the  different  items  of  expendi-  -  iu«««u    t  u   d    i      t?        •    ^i.      i.  • 

ture,  which  appear  not  to  have  been  as  ^^  ^*^^^»  ^'  ^'  ^^^^"^  Esq.,  m  the  chaii 

fully  ^iven  as  tney  would  have  wished,  and  Burnt  Clay, — His  Grace  the   Duke    o 

for  this  reason  the  report  together  with  the  Richmond  having  transmitted  to  the  Coun- 

observations  of  the   sub-committee  were  .,  .,            u      r  Hir     u      » 

ordered  to  be  referred  back  to  Mr.  Trench,  "^  ^^^  ""f^"^}^  °^  ^-  ^^^  «  experience  in 

to  make  such  observations  by  way  of  notes  *ne  application  of  burnt  clay,  the  communis 

and  commentaries,  as  he  should  desire,  in  cation  was  read  to  the  meeting.   The  report 

order  to  make  the  work  the  more  valuable  g^ted  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 

for  publication  in  the  society  s  transactions  i        .    i      i.  j  ,.             j        ^i     «         ^i 

this  year.  burnt  clay  had  been  used  on  the  farm,  the 

The  sub-committee,  for  perusing  the  es-  mode  in  which  it  had  been  prepared,   the 

says  on  manures,  as  applicable  to  this  coun-  quantity  applied  to  the  land,  the  time  of 
trv    were  inclined  to  pronounce  a  verdict  ^nd  to  what  crops,  concluding  with 

of "noment*   upon  the  different  produc-  ^      -„      .         ,  ,  i*  .        /« 

tions  which  had  been  submitted  to  them  ^^^  following  statement  of  its  effects  :- 

for  their  decision  ;  and^  if  the  funds  of  the  "  I  have  known,"  says  Mr.  Page's  servant, 

Society  would  allow  it,  it  was  recommended  "  that  in  a  wet  cold  season  it  beats  all  other 

ibnI.l'dTp^rn7n^r'^^^^^^^  manure  for  tumips  :  of  course  it  keeps  our 

snoula  be  given,  tor  the  purpose  01  procur-      •/t.i      ■•    «  ,.  .  . 

ing  valuable  information  upon  the  subjects  stiff  lands  from  congealing  together,  giving 
more  directly  connected  with  Ireland,  and  the  seed  power  to  vegetate  stronger.  I 
of  giving  them  general  publicity  among  the  never  earthed  any  without  seeing  an  im- 

""ThTfecretory  stated,  that  it  appeared  by  P^ovement  made.  All  I  can  say  about  it 
the  report  of  a  late  meeting  of  the  council  of  is,  that  it  certamly  answers  on  wet,  cold 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  lands :  it  will  increase  the  barley  crop  two 
that  their  noble  chairman,  the  Marquis  of  coombs  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  it  answers 
Downshire  had  communicated  to  that  body,  ,|-       ,.       rui         Ti.1.1- 

pursuant  to  instructions  to  that  effect,  the  so  well  for  wheat  as  for  barley.  It  has  been 
great  desire  of  this  society  to  promote  the  used  on  the  farm  for  20  years  upon  a  small 
establishment  of  an  uniform  svstem  of  scale,  but  for  the  last  six  years  very  plenti- 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  united  ftjiy.  j^gt  year,  had  the  season  allowed 
kmgdom,  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  pro-  t   i.     i  j  i.       v        j  ^^^  i     j    »» 

duce,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  increase  as  ™««  ^  ^^^^^  *^*^®  *'^"*®^  ^^  l^^^^s- 
much  as  possible,  the  free  intercourse  in       iJ/o^feZ  £apm»wfwte— Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  in- 
commercial  and  agricultural  arrangements  ^^^^  ^^le  Council,  that  Mr.  Pusey,  in  his 
between  the  three  great  integral  portions  .       «  ^,    .  ^  ,,     ,  1  ^ 

of  the  kingdom  reciprocally.     The  noble   capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Com- 

Marquis  also  enclosed  in  his  communication  mittee  being  desirous  that  as  much  practical 
the  particdars  of  the  plan  proposed  hj  Mr.   matter  as  possible  should  be  communicated 

Set^li^^Jpe^K  te  tT'^^  '<>  »'><'  Society,  and  under  such  an  unifonn 

mate  result  of  Mr.  Slacker's  recommenda-  statement  of  the  plan  adopted  as  would 

tions,  to  establish  the  proposed  uniformity,  lead  to  direct  inferences  on  a  comparison 

through  the  medium  of  an  act  of  parliament,  of  the  results  obtained,  had  suggested  to 

the  council  doubted  whether  by  the  distinct  4.1,    t   ,  „  i  r«         •***!.*  1.     1  j 

legislative  neutrality  enjoined  upon  their  *^^  ^^^^^^^  Committee  that  a  prize  should 

discussions  and  proceedings  by  the  strict  "e  given  to  promote  that  object ;  a  proposi- 

and  exclusive  condition  of  the  Hoyal  Char-  tion  that  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by 

ter,  thejr  were  at  Uberty  to  entertain '  the  the  Committee,  and  of  which  the  detaUs 
propositioq,  but  they  agreed  to  receive  the  u.  i.    ,.  j.'       vi«ji-^       xi. 

communications  with  thanks,  and  to  refer  ^^^^^^  m  a  short  tune  be  laid  before  the 

ihemtothe  consideration  or  the  monthly  Council,  and  the  conditions  of  the  prize 
council  of  the  society.  miide  public. 
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Mr.  Miles  wai  anxious  to  see  the  model 
e)tperiment  on  the  gprowth  of  turnips,  which 
on  8  former  occasion  had    been  recom"^ 
mended  by  the  Council  to  those  members 
oftke  Society  who  had  the  means  and 
opportunity  for  engaging  in  such  inquiries, 
repeated  on  an  extended  scale,  embracing 
b  iti  plan  not  only  a  trial  of  the  different 
maonres  on  a  root  crop,  such  as  that  of 
tnmips,  but  also  on  a  grain  crop — as,  for 
iutance,  that  of  barley— made  on  not  less 
tinn  in  acre  of  ground,  and  weighing  the 
pnisee  of  not  less  than  half  an  acre  ;  the 
tridleing  tested  not  only  by  the  resulting 
wa^  of  turnips,  but  also  by  that  of  the 
Uej.    He  thought  that  such  an  experi- 
ment would  be  important  and  interesting 
in  many  points  of  view ;  and  as  it  would 
be  desirable  that  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
Biodel  experiment,  the  seed  should  be  ob- 
tamed  from  a  given  and  genuine  source,  he 
then  gave  notice,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Council  having  been  called  to  the  circum- 
itance  of  there  being  at  present  no  duly 
appointed  seedsmen   to  the    Society,    he 
should  move  at  the  next  monthly  Council, 
that  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of 
Half-Moon-street,  Piccadilly,   the  parties 
who  had  always  been  engaged  by  the  So- 
ciety to  furnish  seed  for  the  model  experi- 
ment, and  to  test  by  cultivation  the  various 
samples  of  seeds  and  plants,  from  time  to 
time,  referred  to  them   by  the  Council, 
ihould  be  officially  appointed  the  seedsmen 
to  the  Society. 


Southampton  Meeting, — A  meeting  of  the 
General  Southampton  Committee  was  held 
on  Thursday  last,  Colonel  Challoner,  Vice- 
Chairman,  in  the  chair ;  at  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  res<^ 
pecting  the  plans  of  the  Pavilion  and  Show- 
yards,  at  the  ensuing  country  meeting  in 
i^,  were  finally  determined  upon,  and 
ordered  to  be  reported  for  confirmation  to 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the 
3id  of  April. 


THE  YOaKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
(ComHmMd  from  page  6ft.) 

** Report  qf  the  Judges  appcmted  to  intpect  the 

Farme  entered  for  the  Prize  and  Sweepetakes 
proposed  by  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  So* 
dety,  1843." 

«  Our  next  inspection  was  Ma.  Coulbc an's 
farm  at  Wad  worth.  The  arable,  land  is  of  high 
quality,  and  well  adanted  for  the  turnip  four* 
coarse  rotation,  in  w&ich  it  is  caltivated.  As 
upon  all  well-managed  farms,  all  the  crops  were 
deposited  with  the  drill  or  presscr.  llie  quan- 
tity of  seed  used  for  wheat,  three  bushels ;  for 
barley,  four  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  for  turnips, 
two  pounds  per  acre.  In  the  calti?ation  of 
these,  seven  carta  of  fold -yard  manure,  and 
twenty  bushels  of  three-quarter-inch  bones  were 
given  to  the  swedes ;  and  six  carts  of  manure, 
and  twenty  bushels  of  bones  to  the  white  turnips. 
Six  rows  oi  turnips  are  drawn  alternately  for 
the  conaumption  of  cattle  in  the  yard,  which 
are  liberally  aoppUed  at  the  aame  time  with 
linseed-cake ;  the  remainder  of  the  turnips  are 
consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep,  but  no  cake  is 
given  to  them. 

"  The  clover,  whether  for  mowing  or  pasture, 
is  manured  the  first  winter,  at  the  rate  of  six 
carts  per  acre.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  lux- 
uriance of  both  the  red  and  white  clover.  Lu- 
cerne and  tares  are  used  freely  for  aoiling  The 
liquid  manure,  carefully  preaerved  in  a  tank,  is 
applied  with  much  advantage  to  the  grass. 

"  Draining  has  been  executed  to  the  extent  of 
forty-seven  acres,  with  tiles  laid  sixteen  inches 
in  depth,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  yards,  at  a 
cost  of  £5  15s.  per  acre,  exclusive  of  carting. 

*'  The  next  &rm,  Ma.  Newham's  of  Ediing- 
ton,  afforded  us  great  interest.  As  a  tenant 
former,  he  is  peculiarly  liberal  in  his  mana3:e- 
ment,  both  by  consuming  linseed-cake,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  purchasing  bonea,  as  the  fol< 
lowing  account,  which  he  delivered  to  us,  of  his 
consumption  of  these  articles  for  the  last  four 
years,  will  shew : — 


YEAE. 

Tons  of  Oil^ak« 
ooDSttmed 

Bushels  of  Bones 
consumed. 

Cost  of 
Bones. 

1890 
1840 
]841 
1842 

le 

23 

38 

1800 
HOC 
1000 
1000 

£.   s.    d. 

157  10    0 
161     b    0 
125     0    0 
125     0    0 

4 

78 

4.300 

558  16    0 

Average. 
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"  His  sheep,  from  the  period  of  weaning  from  the  yards,  with  linseed  cake,  holding  besid 

the  ewes,  to  the  time  of  their  sale  when  fat,  about  twenty  cattle  of  various  ages.      It 

whether  on  turnips  or  grass,  have  always  a  full  chiefly  from  the  vast  supply  of  first-rate  manm 

supply  of  oil-cake,  be  the  pasture  good  or  closely  made  from  these  causes,  and  the  liberal  pu. 

eaten.     His  opinion  is,  that  the  extra  produce  chase  of  bones,  that  the  high  condition  of  M 

of  beef  and  mutton  pays  for  the  cake,  and  that  Newham's  farm  has  been  obtained.     He  adopi 

he  obtains  the  prodigious  benefit  of  the  superior  the  four  course  of  turnips,  com,  clover,  an 

manure  without  cost     Certainly  the  land  gains  com,  varying  the  com  crops,  but  often  takin 

much  by  the  application  of  linseed-cake,  as  food  two  crops  of  wheat  in  a  course,  and  sometime 

for  cattle,  and  we  never  met  with  an  instance  substituting  beans  in  the  place  of  red  clovei 

where  so  much  was  consumed  on  a  farm  of  His  mixture  for  one  year's  pasture  is  ten  pound 

scarcely  300  acres.     The  bones  used  are  saw-  of  white  clover,  ten  pounds  of  trefoil,  fou 

ings   and  filings  from    the  button-makers  of  pounds  of  rib-grass,  four  pounds  of  parslej 

Sheffield;  and  being  cut  with  fine  saws,  they  and  a  quarter   of  a  peck    of   rye-grass  pe 

are  in  a  state  of  powder  nearly  resembling  oat-  acre, 
meal.     The  price  this  year  was  reduced  from 

2s.  6d.  to  2s.  per  heaped  bushel.     For  turnips,       "  Mr.  Snowden,  of  Marr,  who  has  occnpi© 

these  are  drilled  with  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  his  farm  fifteen  years,   has  also  practised  • 

twenty  bushels  per  acre,  on  ridges  which  have  course  of  cropping  somewhat  similar  to  tha 

been  previously  manured.      We  saw  one  field  followed  by  Mr.  Newham  ;  but  whilst  the  latte 

of  permanent  grass,  of  very  bad  quality,  which  drills  all  his  corn,  Mr.  Snowden  sows  a  por:ioi 

had  been  dressed  with  twenty  bushels  of  these  broad  cast,— drills  some,  and  occasionally  dibble 

bone-sawings,  per  acre,  and  it  exhibited  pro-  both  wheat  and  beans.   He  sows  swedes  twenty 

digious  improvement :  they  were  sown  from  the  two  inches  apart,  allowing  nine  carts  of  wel 

hopper  in  February,  1840,  and  to  try  the  ex-  rotten  farm-yard  manure  per  acre  for  the  row? 

periment,  parts  were  left  unboned  ;  on  other  on  which  he  also  drills  ten  bushels  ot  bonea 

parte,  the  dressing  had  been  repeated  the  follow-  six  bushels  of  pigeon  manure,  eight  gallons  o 

ing  year,  and  they  showed  an  equal  ratio  of  whale-blubber,  and   ten  bushels  of  ashes,  al 

improvement  after  a  double  dose.  mixed  together.     Estimating  the  farm  manur 

at  ten  shillings  a  cart,  the  cost  of  manure,  pe 

"  The  greater  part  of  this  farm  is  land  of  acre,  for  the  swedes  is  about  £6.     More  tha 

high  quality,   on  a  limestone ;  but   there  are  half  this  crop  is  carted  to  the  farm-yard,  ft 

nearly  100  acres  of  inferior  clay,  which  required  cattle,  and  not  many  are  eaten  on  the  grass 

draining.     This  has  been  effected  to  the  extent  land.     The    white  turnips    have    twenty -foiJ 

of  eighty-four  acres, — ten  acres  with  tiles  alone,  bushels  of  bones,  and  ten  bushels  of  ashe 

at  £4f  per  acre,  and  seventy-four  acres,  with  drilled,  with  two  pounds  of  seed  ;  these  turnip 

tiles  covered  with  stone  eighteen  inches  deep  are  seldom  drawn.     Mr.  Snowden  prefers  th 

above  the  tiles,  which  were  laid  only  four  yards  lime  from  Knottingley,   as  much  more  effici 

apart  The  expense  of  this  was  great,  £S  2s.  6d.  cious  than  that  on  his  own  farm  which  is  chiefl 

per  acre  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Newham,  on  a  lime-stone.     He  purchases  manure,  to 

it  will  ultimately  be  the  most  profitable.     As  considerable  extent,  from  Doncaster.  Rape-dus 

these  stones  are,  however,  brought  to  within  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  have  all  been  used ;  bt 

two  inches  of  the  surface,  it  will  render  sub-  bones  and  whale-blubber  seem  to  him  the  mof 

soiling  a  difficult  operation.     Soiling  is  carried  valuable.     He  is  trying  the  effect  of  schistu 

on  to  a  great  extent ;  the  draught-horses  are  this  year  upon  turnips ;  but  the  result  is  nc 

maintained  upon  tares,  clover,  and  dry  food,  yet  known.     The  draught-horses  are  fed  upo 

This  year,  2  acres  of  lucerne,  and  two  acres  of  tares  and  sainfoin  in  the  folds  during  the  da>i 

sainfoin,  have  been  sown  close  to  the  farai-stead,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  linseed-cake  i 

for  the  purpose  of  soiling.  Ten  regular  draught-  given  to  his  cattle  in  the  winter, 
horses  are  employed ;  the  practice  is  to  pur-  _  r^,.    r        v 

chase,  annually,  two,  of  two  years  old,  and  sell       "  Mr.  Crowshaw,  of  Byram.     This  farm  hi 

out  two,  of  seven  years  old,— thus  keeping  the  ^een  in  the  occupation  of  the  late  Sir  Job 

stock  always  young.     The  ewes  kept  on  the  Ramsden  for  many  years,  under  the  very  jud 

form,  on  the  average  of  the  three  last  years,  cious  management  of  Mr.  Crowshaw,   thoug 

have  been   122;  lambs  bred  from  them,  151,  he  has  only  been  the  tenant  for  the  three  la 

which  are  sold  fat,  when  sheariings  ;  and  in  ad-  years.     The  soil  is  Hght,  not  naturally  good, 

dition  to  this  stock,  from  250  to  300  shearlings  moory  sand,  and  much  crowded  with  timbei 

are  bought  each  September,  put  upon  turnips,  ^^^  ^^  arable  lands  have  all  been  effectual 

and  sold  fat  in  the  spring.     Mr.  Newham  also  under-drained.     The  course  of  cropping  is  tu 

JirteM  about  twenty  bullocks  every  winter  in  '^^ps*  barley,  seeds,  manured  and  then  pasture 
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x»tB,  wheat     Much  attention  is  requisite  to  with  a  view  to  ultimate  profit,  and  the  hest 

keep  the  land  dean  for  wheat,  after  oats,  on  this  means  have  been  adopted  to  secure  that  profit 

ton ;  but  the  purchase  of  manures,  and  careful  Originally  this  farm  was  a  poor  barren  waste, 

cnldvation,  seem  hitherto  fully  to  have  eflected  of  similar  nature  to  the  adjoining  lands ;  but 

it    Two  quarters  of  rape-dust,  per  acre,  are  by  proper  enclosures,  by  planting,  and  careful 

(billed  with  the  seed  wheat    The  crops  were  management  of  fences,  the  cutting  of  drains, 

fiett  in  every  field,  and  the  land  remarkably  tapering  down  the  adjacent  lands  to  the  bottom 

free  fiom  weeds.     The  practical  management  of  them,  where  practicable,  and  thereby  obtain- 

appeared  to  us  to  be  of  tne  very  first  class.  ing  materials  to  raise  the  more  distant  hollow 

„rt_  1     J     ^         .  ^   .  ,..  places,  with  which  such  land  frequently  abounds. 

On  soraegrass-land,  of  very  infenor  quahty,  g^  ^as  been  enabled  to  lay  the  whole  dry ;  and 

?  T    !*  S^^*»°^«  °»»^  ^t^  ^^  V""^^^^  by  the  judicious  management  of  vast  quantities 

i^"',  J^  ^  *°r  "P°°  ^l*'"'*  ""  ^K  of  manure  and  composts,  it  may  be  almost  said, 

tanber  1836.    The  effect  wasstnkmg;  a  sheet  __y^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^hole  rich.     The  adjoining 

^thite  clover,  and  valuable  grasses,  closely  lands  are  of  a  similar  soil;  but  do  not  yield 

^  had  displa^d  the  coarse  Sentj^covenng,  one-fourth  of  the  value  in  produce. 
tun  the  remainder  of  the  field  exhibited.  *^ 

"On  the  3rd  of  June  last,  in  a  tolerably  good  .    "We  desire  the  CouncU  to  understand,  tha^ 

fiw-field,  an  experiment  was  tried  with  guano,  ^  this  Report,  ire  make  no  clatiificaHon  beyond 

It  4e  rate  of  4  cwt  per  acre  mixed  with  three  ^""^  ^^c]^  ^«  «^«Ji  ^l  awarding  ^\  ^^eep- 

qoarten  of  charcoal  ashes ;  the  growth  of  grass,  «^e»  ">d  prize  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson,  of  Chevit, 

dariug  the  month  that  had  elapsed,  appeared  to  *  tenant  former,    and  the  returned  stoke  to 

«stobemore  than  doubled.      Nearly  adjoining  Godfrey  Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  Woolley  Park. 

tiM,  a  plot  was  staked  out,  on  which  bean-meal,  ^ith  these  exceptions,  we  have  reported  upon 

«the  ratio  of  8  cwt  per  acre,  had  been  sown,  "^®  """«  >^  "^®  o'der  of  route  on  which  we 

Wt  without  ashes.     The  flush  of  grass  seemed  inspected  them.      We  repeat,   however,    Aat 

to  be  about  one-half  of  that  excited  by  the  «^e'y  ^*"»  "  culuvated  with  very  supenor  skill 

guiDo.     Giass-land,    if  properly   drained,  is  and  judgment;— that  the  mam  object  of  each 

tlways  grateful  for  whatever  manure  may  be  individual  appeared  to  us  to  be,  what  a  farmer  s 

given  to  it     Mr.  Crowshaw's  farm  was  a  grati-  o^J^^t  ought  to  be,-~rai8mg  the  largest  possible 

^)ing sight;  the  land  very  clean,  and  the  crops  produce  with  the  greatest  profit     We  have 

very  heavy.  token  all  due  pains  in  the  mspecuon,   which 

Hvr.  IT  CI.  1.         r  -n       1      r^  i.  u  ^uHy  occupied  four  days,  and  in  making  the 

Mr.  H.  Skelton,  of  Bramley  Grange,  holds  ^^^  ^^  £^^^  exercised  our  most  carefiU  and 

«  his  own  occupation,  a  farm  of  208  acres,  deUbeiate  iudement 

«tttate  on  Winnioor,    five  miles  north  from  **^^^«'*^  juagmeni. 

Leeds.    This  land  is  of  a  totolly  different  nature       "  In  closing  our  Report,  we  may,  perhaps  be 

^  any  which  we  had  previously  inspected,  permitted  to  remark,  that  valuable  as  large 

^'atarally  a  cold,  wet,  strong  clay,  lightened  Agricultural  Meetings  for  the  exibition  of  stock 

only  in  some  parte  by  a  small  mixture  of  moor  and  implemeuto  are,  on  account  of  the  oppor- 

jiicunibenl  on  sand-stone.     Though  very  high,  tunities  which  they  afford  for  obtaining  a  kuow- 

»i«yet  inconveniently  flat  for  draining.     The  ledge  of  the  excellences  to  be  aimed  at  by  the 

'bole  has,  however,  been  effectually  drained  to  breeder  and  the  grazier ;  and  the  improvement 

the  depth  of  twenty-four  inches,  and  shews  the  of  machinery,    which   these   exhibitions   have 

^Mt  advantages  which  result  from  the  adoption  mainly  encouraged,  yet  the  minute  inspection 

of  that  process  upon  tenacious  clay  soils.     Mr.  of  well -cultivated  farms,  is  not  less  worthy  the 

Skelton  has  not  purstied  any  of  those  regular  attention  of  the  arable  larmer.      We  are   of 

^ones  of  cultivation  that  are  usually  adopted,  opinion,  that  the  produce  of  grain  would  be 

His  system  has  been  regulated  with  a  view  of  much  more  than  doubled,  aud  that  the  profit. 

t*ting  the  largest  possible  produce  of  hay  and  of  the  cultivators  would  be  greatly  increased,  if 

*tnw  to  Leeds  market  and  carting  back  manure,  the  praise-worthy  examples  set  on  the  farms  we 

'or  the  latter  article,  he  has  depended  upon  inspected,  were  generally  followed.      An  en- 

Pjirchase,  not  upon  production  by  animals, —  quiring  mind  is  necessary  to  form  a  perfect,  or 

bi«  land  not  being  suitable  for  turnips.      His  even  a  successful,  farmer.      The  best  informed 

extent  of  pasture  on  seeds,  is  very  small ;  the  farmer  would,  on  each  of  these  seven  farms, 

pat  object  in  sowing  them  is,   to  raise  more  discern  that  he  had  something  yet  to  learn,  and 

«^»    Such  a  course  could  only  be  pursued  in  would  see  some  practice  from  which  to  improve 

Je  vicinity  of  a  large  town;  but  it  has  been  his  own.     We  have  received  both  pleasure  and 

done  m  this  instonoe  with  good  efibot,  and  in  advantage  from  the  ttusX  yj\\Vv  vi\v\<i\v  >jqw  V^- 

an  admirable  manner.     JHo  expense  has  been  noured  us.    We  have  long  \ieeTci  "^tovjA  q^   ^\vt 

•psied,  wad /et  nothing'  has  beea  expended  but  short  horned  oalticfc  Leicest^t  ^Vee^,  ovx\\v»'i^^^i 
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and  eyen  of  our  pigs ;  and  assuredly  we  do  not  us,  and  we  are  free,  therefore,  to  conf< 

feel  less  gratification  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  great  German  Physiologist  d( 
that  on  seven  farms,  unthin  so  smaU  a  space,        ,    alwav«  satisfv  us        However     sin 

cultivation  was  pursued  with  such    superior  ^°'  r^^^^J  ^*T,  ^  ^^'  ^     .,?!!' 

enterprise  and  skill.  chemistry  has  aided,  and  will  further  ass 

"  Charles  Howard  ^^  considerably  in  the  search  after  agrici 

"William  Pick,  tural  truth,  it  were  mere  wantonness 

"  Robert  Brough."  ^s  to  fling  doubts  over  subjects  which  aft 

all  none  but  those  who  have  devoted  mu 


^^^^*^^»  <»»♦ attention  to  the  subject  can,  in  any  degre 

Productive  Farming ;  or,  a  famiUar  eUgest  of  ^^^olve.  „        * 

the  recent  discoveries  of  Lieheg,  Davy,  and      ^he  work  before  us  is  as  all  such  wor 
other  celebrated  tvriters  on  Vegetable  Che-  «^°"^^  ^^'  S°*  "P  '"  ^  *^^^*P  ^^"^^  *°^^ 
mistry;  showing  how  the  results  of  English  *^^  "  ^"^^  ^""T^^     "^f^  ^^  "^*^^"*^ 
mage  might  be  greatly  augmented.    By  J.   ^^°°^  P^^^^  "^"^^  at  random  :  its  style 
A.  Smith.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,   «^P^^  *^^  unpretending,  another  quah: 

and  Co.    Edinburgh :  WilUam  Tate.  ^**^°"  "^  *^^  ^^^^  <*^  ^^®  ^®°^^^^  ^^"""^^ 

ral  reader 
We  have  at  length  an  opportunity  of  ex-       ^ake  the  following  "  On  Green  Crops"  , 
ammmg  and  reporting   upon   this  work.   ^^  example  — 

Although  but  a  compUation  professedly,  it  „  ^and,  when  not  employed  in  raising  fo. 
is  really  and  in  truth  such  an  exposition  of  for  animals  or  man,  should,  at  least,  be  applic 
the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture,  if  we  may   to  the  purpose  of  raising  manure  for  itself;  ai 

be  aUowed  the  term,  as  will  bring  home  to  ^^^>  ^"^  ^  ^^'^^*^  ^*'^"^'  JPl^  ^^  eflfected  1 
«,r«»,r  ro^r««,.    «rU^  ^4.    ^^      ix     t.  xi-      means  of  green  crops,  which,  by  their  decor 

every  farmer,  who  at  all  reflects  upon  the   p^^i^i^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^d  to  the  amount  of  veget 

subject,  the  true  value  of  scientific  attain-  ble  mould  contained  m  the  soil,  but  supply  t 

ments  in  the  prosecution  of  his  objects,  alkalies  that  would  he  found  in  their  ashes,  Th 

whether  those   objects  be  the  growth   of  the  soil  should  become  richer  by  this  burial  of 

.,      ,        J.  -1   -     ,.         «       .  crop,  than  it  was  before  the  seed  of  that  en 

grain  or  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  am-  ^^s  sown,  will  be  understood,  by  recoUectii 

mals  ;  for  as  our  author  in  the  3rd  chapter  that  three-fourths  of  the  whole  organic  matt 
maintains,  with  so  much  truth,  "The  ele-   ^e  bury  has  been  derived  from  the  air:  that  I 

mentary  materials  and  many  of  the  proxi-  *^^  P'°^^''  ""^  P^o^ff^^f.  j°»  ,^,!  ^^«f ^*J 

.     .  .         -       -i-i  ,,  matter  is  more  equally  diffused  through  tl 

mate  pnnciples  of  animal  and  vegetable  ^hole  soil,  and  therefore  more  easily  and  rapid 

matter  are  precisely  identical."  decomposed ;  and  that  by  its  gradual  decomp 

Of  course,  we  are  not  to  be  supposed  in  a  "*^°°'  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  are  certain: 

,         '         ,    .  _    .  ri'"''^**      *  generated  though  not  so  largely  as  when  anim; 

general  commendation  to  admit  as  granted  matters  are  employed.    He  who  neglects  tl 

every  proposition  of  our  author,   many  of  green  sods,  and  crops  of  weeds  that  flourish  I 

which  are  doubted  by  the  most  competent  ^"  hedgerows  and  ditches,  overiooks  an  impor 

a»»i^/>«;4^i*a<..  ««j  ;♦  :-  ^^  J  *:       xl.  ant  natural  means  of  wealth.     Left  to  then 

authorities ;  and  it  is  no  derogation  from  ^.j^.^^  ^^^y  ^p.^  ,^^^^  ^^eds,  exhausting  tl 

the  general  merits  of  the  work  to  observe  soil,  and  sowing  them  annually  in  his  fields 

that  there  are  particular  theories  advanced  collected  in  compost  heaps,  they  add  material] 

with  much  plausibility  which  are  not  uni-  ^^  ^^^  yearly  crops  of  corn.    We  have  said  thi 

«<»««»ii.,  ^A^U4r^A                            !-•  1.  absolute  repose  of  the  sou  is  not  frequent! 

versally  admitted-nay,  more  which  are  ^^^ed;  anS,  with  some  practical  illustratioi 

positively  denied.      We  are  not  of  those  of  the  system  of  alternate  cropping,  we  wi 

who  would  cavil  at  all  which  theory  teaches  close  this  section. 

and  which  practice  does  not  sanction.    We  "  In  Flanders,  two  crops  of  clover  are  cu 

are  disposed  to  give  all  reasonable  supposi-  ^\^^^  *^"^^^  ploughed  in.     In  Sussex,  tumi 

..  ^^  x.  .      ,         u  ^  xv        •  .   .1  ,  seed  has  been  sown  at  the  end  of  harvest,  an( 

Hans  fair  play :  but  there  is  a  pomt  beyond  ^fter  two  months,  again  ploughed  m  with  gr« 

nriucli  we  cannot  allow  our  faith  to  carry  bene&l  U>  the  \saj3u    So  tuxni|}  leaves  and  petal 
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tops  decay  npidly,  and  are  more  enrichiDg  when   eally  tenned  "  short  muck,"  allows  violent  fer« 
boned  in  the  green  state.     In  the  Earl  of  Lei-   mentation  to  reduce  his  mixture  of  straw  and 
cester's  coarse  of  cropping,  the  land  is  never   dung  to  one-half  its  weight,— during   which 
idle.    The  tamip  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  operation  much  gaseous  ammonia  is  disengaged 
succession.    This  crop  is  manured  with  recent   and  lost,  which,  &  retained,  or  supplied  to  the 
dmtt,  which  immediately  affords  sufficient  mat-   soil,  would  have  proved  extremely  serviceable, 
ter  nr  its  nourishment ;  the  heat  produced  in   Both  methods  cannot  be  right  in  all  cases, 
its  decomposition  assisting  in  the  extrication  of       "  Besides  the  dissipation  of  gaseous  matter 
anunonia,  ihe  liberation  of  nitrogen,  and  the   when  fermentation  is  pushed  to  the  extreme, 
consequent  germination  of  the  seed,  and  growth   there  is  another  disadvantage  in  the  loss  of  heat, 
of  the  plant.    Next  after  turnips,  barley,  with   which,  if  excited  in  the  soil  instead  of  the  duoff- 
grsss  seeds,  is  sown ;  and  the  land  having  been   hill,  is  useful  in  promoting  the  springing  of  ^e 
little  exhausted  by  the  previous  crop  of  turnips,   seed  and  in  assisting  the  plant  in  the  first  stage 
afS)rds  the  soluble  parts  of  the  decomposing   of  its  g^wth,  when  it  is  most  feeble  and  most 
tops  and  manure  to  the  barley.    The  baney  is   liable  to  disease :  and  the  decomposition  of  ma- 
gitkned ;   the  grasses,  lye-grass  and  clover,   nure  in  the  soil  must  be  particularly  favourable 
Rmna,  which  derive  a  small  part  only  of  their   to  the  wheat  crop,  in  preserving  a  genial  tem- 
oignized  matter  firom  the  soil,  and  probably   perature  beneath  the  sur&ce  late  in  autumn  and 
cQomne  the  gypsum  which  would  be  useless  to   during  winter.    These  views  are  in  accordance 
preiions  and  succeeding  crops.    These  grasses,   with  a  well-known  principle  in  chemistry—that, 
bf  their  large  system  of  leaves,  absorb  mainly   in  all  cases  of  decomposition,  substances  com- 
tbeir  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere ;  and,  when   bine  much  more  readily  at  the  moment  of  their 
PLOUGHED  IN  tU  the  end  of  two  years^  their  de-    disengagement  than  after  they  have  been  some 
composed  roots  and  leaves  are  useful  to  the   time  perfectly  formed  and  set  at  liberty.     And 
»heat  eropf  which  is  next,  and  last  in  succession,    in  fermentation  beneath  the  soil,  the  fluid  matter 
At  this  period  of  the  course,  the  woody  fibre  of  produced  is  applied  instantly,  even  whilst  it  is 
tile  £mn-yard  manure,  containing  phosphate  of  warm,  to  the  young  organs  of  the  rising  plant ; 
lime,  is  sufficiently  decomposed ;  and  as  soon   <ind,  consequently,  is  more  likely  to  be  efficient, 
as  the  most  exhausting  crop  is  taken  ofif  the  land,    than  in  manure  that  has  gone  through  the  pro- 
noent  aninud  manure  is  again  applied.     Pease   cess,  and  of  which  all  the  principles  have  entered 
and  beans,  in  all  instances,  seem  well  adapted   into  new  combinations. 

to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat ;  and  in  some       « It  is  certainlv  a  matter  of  indifference  whe. 

parts  (rf  the  country  they  are  raised,  alternately   ther  we  employ  e'xcrements,  ashes,  or  bones,  in 

ijh  wheat,  for  years  together.     Mr.  Gregg,—   carrying  out  the  principle  of  restoring  to  the 

i!?il^?"°"®  *y**®™  °^  cultivation  has  been   soil  those  substances  which  have  been  taken 

imblished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  who  from  it  by  the  previous  crop.     But,  unless  we 

adopts,  upon  strong  clays,  a  plan  similar  to  that  know  accurately  what  are  those  matters  that 

of  the  Ewl  of  Leicester,  (better  known  as  Mr.   have  been  actually  removed,  how  is  it  possible 

Uke  of  Holkham,)— suffers  the  ground,  after  to  supply,  otherwise  than  at  random  guess,  the 

wrley,  to  remam  at  rest  for  two  years  in  grass ;   deficiency  ?      Fermented  dung  may  be  realW 

sm pease  and  beans  on  the  leys;  ploughs  in   useful,  if  no  nitrogen  be  demanded.     A  time 

tlie  pea  or  bean  stubble  fori^eat;  and,  in  some  will  come  when  fields  will  be  manured  with 

m«tances,foUows  his  wheat  crops  by  a  course   saUne  solutions,  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  straw, 

« wmtor  tares  and  winter  barley,  which  is  eaten   or  with  salte  of  phosphoric  acid  prepared  in 

Wrn  the  spnng,  before  the  land  is  sown  for  chemical  manufactories,  with  as  much  certainty 

<a?^  J  **  "'*^»  ^^  medicine,  iodine  cures  the  Derbyshire 

ItisagTMt  advantage,  in  the  convertible  neck,  or  as  qumine  is  substituted  for  the  bulky 

«y«em  of  cultivation,  that  the  whole  of  the  ma-   powdered  bark  in  fever.    The  same  mixed  mass 

nme  is  enaploy^,  as  well  as  the  entire  resources   of  materials  may  be  useful  in  one  state,  less  so 

ot  toe  land,  in  their  proper  order;  those  mate-   in  another  and  under  other  circumstances.    A 

nals  fribich  are  not  fitted  for  one  crop,  remaming  knowledge  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  land,  and  of 

as  nutmn^t,  or  essential  requisites  for  the  next,   the  exact  composition  of  the  proposed  manure, 

or  for  another."  is  obviously  necessary  to  enable  the  farmer  to 

"^efoUovring**  On  the  action  qf  Manures"  adapt  the  one  lo  the  other  as  a  requisite  and 

isalso  very  much  to  the  point,  and  very   fi^*^**?  remedy.    If  our  object  be  the  develop- 

fiill  of  truth  •—  ^^^^  °^  ^^®  '^*^  °^  plants,  we  know  they  con- 

„^  ;  tain  nitrogen.     Our  manure  then  must  bo  rich 

One  practical  farmer  applies,  indiscrimin-    in  this  material     If  by  fermentation  ammonia 

aWy,  any  fertilizing  material  to  his  land  in  any   be  formed  in  the  manure,  if  it  become  dry,  rot- 

f  tate ;  another^  more  partial  to  what  is  teehni-  ten,  and  neariy  devoid  of  smell,  having  1<»1  \U 
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previous  beat ;  allhougli  it  may  cut  better  with  are  various ;  the  most  common  here  are  wall  • 

the  spade,  we  may  be  sure  it  has  lost  its  nitro-  and  dribble,  or  rubble,  the  former  as  main,  the 

gen,  and,  consequently,  as  far  as  our  object  is  latter  as  tributary.     Perhaps  there  is  none  so 

concerned,  (the  nutriment  of  the  seedt)  nearly  good  as  a  wall-drain,  but  the  expense  is  toa 

lost  its  utility.     The  leaves,  which  by  their  ac-  great  for  extensive  use.    The  dribble  is  made 

;tion  on  the  air  nourish  the  stem  and  woody  fibre ;  with  stones,  broken  about  the  size  of  which  they 

the  roots,  from  which  the  leaves  are  formed ;  in  are  used  for  roads,  the  drain  about  8  inches> 

short,  every  part  of  the  structure  of  a  plant  con-  wide,  filled  a  foot  high  with  the  stones,  and  a 

tains  nitrogen  in  small  and  varying  proportions,  little  straw  put  on  them  to  keep  the  dirt  out 

But  the  seeds  are  always  rich  in  nitrogen."  until  it  is  settled  down ;  such  drains  answer  a 

We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  do  better  than  ?««*  Purpose  where  there  is  a  fair  fall,  say  from 

J  -RT     o    '41. »   Ti.i.1     1.     1,  4.  1  m  20  to  1  in  60,  and  put  m  properly;  that  is, 

recommend  Mr.  Smith  8  little  book  to  our  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  J  ^^  ^^p{^  ^^  ^^^  3^^ 

readers.   Its  practical  truths  will  be  obvious  inches,  as  the  deeper  they  are  put  in  the  less 

to  all,  and  many  will  derive  advantage  from  likely  they  will  be  to  choke  from  ihe  entrance  of 

even  its  doubtful  theories.  ?^^^i!^    ^^^^®  '^  ^"?^t*^'.  description  of  stone 

dram  I  have  seen,  which  is  very  good,  but  it 

♦  must  be  naturally  confined  to  certain  districts 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  on  account  of  the  description  of  stone  required, 

England.    Vol.  IV,  Part  2.    London:  J.  ^^/^^  is  a  thin,  slaty  rock;  the  stones  1  or  2 

_  _  ^  p        J       '      \  inches  thick ;  one  stone  is  placed  upright  against 

Murray,    {becond  notice.)  the  gj^je  of  ^^  dj^in,  and  another  leant  against 

On  the  point  alluded  to  in  the  concluding  it,  thus,       (^      and  a  few  small  stones  filled 

sentence  ofour  last  extract,  viz.,  "^ott;/ar  in    over      /ll     them,    thereby    forming    a 

your  land  wiU  draw  from  the  drains^'  Mr.  ^^°"*»^       //  \    f'^f ,  f^   ^^"^^  -^^^Tl^u 

^  .  ''  '  waggon-     ^     ^    load  doing  a  chain  m  lei^h* 

.AirKeii  writes  •  .,  t^y       «..      «  ^  \  •  ^    e  ^    * 

^    .  ^  ,    ^         ,    ,     ,       ,  Clay-draming  is  a  very  gfood  kmd  of  dram- 

As  you  cannot  fix  a  rule  for  both  depth  and  j^g,  if  done  on  the  proper  description  of  soils, 

frequency  to  suit  all  soils,  1  should  say  that,  ^^^  „^^  nj^ch  to  be  recommended  on  account 

with  few  exceptions,  the  depth  should  be  30  of  its  cheapness  and  durability,  although  I  am 

inches,  and  from  22  to  5  J  yards'  distance ;  a  aware  I  may  meet  with  opposition  to  this  opi- 

few  instances  wider,  but  few  requiring  them  so  njon.     I  have  known  it  partially  in  use  about 

near  as  5  J  yards.     1  drained  a  piece  of  poor  wet  twenty  years,  but  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  it 

clay-land,  which  I  was  told  would  not  draw  a  hag  made  considerable  progress  in  the  districts 

yard ;  but  I  found  the  drains  act  at  7  or  8  yards'  j  am  acquainted  with.     It  was  first  used  on 

interval,  or  4  yards  on  each  side  of  the  dram,  pasture,  which  perhaps  it  is  most  suitable  for  r 

Though  deeper  draining  would  require  fewer  ^^t  it  has  answered  the  purpose  on  arable  land  ,- 

drains,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  cut  deeper,  it  also  shows  the  way  in  which  drains  act  more 

as  sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  proper  clearly  than  most  others,  namely,  that  the  water 

outlet  for  the  water,  without  extra  depth  of  enters  them  at  bottom,  not  at  top,  as  is  errone- 

ditches,  which  cannot  always  be  obtained.  ously  supposed  by  some.     I  think  it  was  first 

"  The  Materials  I  have  used  are  tiles,  stone,  tried  by  a  celebrated  mole-drainer,  whose  name 

and  clay.     For  land  having  little  fall,  hollow  I  forget,  who  no  doubt  found  the  difficulty  of 

drains  are  best,  because  there  is  a  better  passage  getting  mole-drains  to  stand  any  length  of  time, 

for  the  water ;  therefore  on  such  land  tiles  are  on  account  of  portions  failing  and  spoiling  the 

best,  and  on  clay-soils  there  should  always  be  remainder. 

some  flats  put  under  them  ;  some  tiles  are  made       "  Wood  has  been  in  use  for  draining  a  great 

with  feet,  thus,  O.;  but  that  I  should  not  trust  number  of  years,  and  is  still  in  use  to  a  certain 

to  on  clay -land,  and  on  rubble  or  gravel  it  is  extent ;  but,  except  on  bogs,  or  soft  ground,  it 

unnecessary.     Besides,  fiats  or  chips  of  slate,  cannot  be  used  to  so  good  purpose  as  stone  or 

about  the  size  of  one's  hand,  for  the  ends  of  both  tile ;  for  after  it  has  been  in  some  few  years,  it 

tiles  to  rest  on,  leave  the  tile  hollow  from  the  is  liable  to  choke  up  when  the  wood  is  rotten, 

ground,  which  will  allow  the  water  to  enter  although  some  may  stand  a  number  of  years,  a» 

better  dian  if  it  rests  on  the  clay,  in  which,  even  I  have  heard  persons  say  who  have  dug  across 

if  the  tile  does  not  sink  deep,  it  will  in  time  wood-drains  that  have  been  made  upwards  of 

become  firmly  imbedded,  and  the  entrance  of  fifty  years,  still  good,  though  with  no  remains  of 

the  water  be  thereby  retarded ;  for  this  reason,  wood  left ;  and  what  is  that  more  than  a  clay- 

I  should  say,  such  pieces  are  better  than  flats  drain  ? 

of  the  same  length  with  the  tiles,  excepting  on       "I  have  known  the  mole- plough  used,  but  it 

running  sand  or  very  soft  ground.    Stone  drains  cannot  be  depended  upon ;  some  drains  of  this 
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kind  will  stand  good  for  a  time,  while  others  will 
choke  up  almost  directly.     In  mole  draining 
there  is  nothing  taken  out ;  the  soil  being  only 
pressed  aside,  no  doubt  soon  expands  again,  and 
for  this  reason  they  soon  close.     Peat  I  have 
never  seen  used,  but,  if  it  will  not  rot  under- 
ground, it  would  answer  the  purpose  on  arable 
land,  as  turf  does  on  pasture  in  making  turf  • 
drains.    Turf-draining  is  somewhat  similar  to 
clay-draining,  only  instead  of  filling  the  drain 
with  the  clay  that  is  taken  out,  a  piece  of  turf 


cut  thus, 


dnm  eat  thus 


is  well    rammed    into  a 


which  has  the  follow  • 
ing  appearance  when 
finished — 


las 


but  I  con- 

the     turf 

stone    on 

answered 


If  the  turf  be  of  the  nature  of  clay,  not  of 
nHmld,  or  with  too  much  vegetable  matter  in  it 
(if  it  his,  it  will  be  likely  to  rot  and  fall  in,)  it 
will  last  a  long  time;  but  I  consider  clay  belter 
^^  torf,  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  rot.  I 
have  seen  turf  used  in  a  difierent  way,  by  put- 
ting the  grass-side  of  the  whole  turf  downwards, 
not  ramming  it  at  all,  thus, 
sider  that  a  very  bad  way,  as 
viU  soon  fall  in.  1  have  put 
instead  of  the  turf,  and  it  h 
very  well." 

He  then  goes  into  an  account  of  clay  or 

^ng-draining,  which  he  very  minutely  de- 

icribes,   and  of  which  he  is  apparently 

rery  much  enamoured.    We  cannot  follow 

tlirough  all  this,  we  will  g^  on  therefore  to — > 

"Pilling  Draifu, — ^Whcre  I  have  used  tiles, 
vlueh  I  have  done  on  soils  varying  from  a  very 
ponms  subsoil  to  a  very  strong  clay,  I  have 
^ways  filled  them  in  with  earth  just  as  it  was 
taken  ont,  merely  treading  it  in  to  make  the 
drain  hold  it ;  the  onlv  soil  for  which  I  should 
take  the  trouble  to  procure  any  other  material 
would  be  on  running  sands ;  a  fine  running  or 
quicksand,  T  have  understood  (as  I  have  never 
liad  any  such,)  is  the  most  difficult  land  to  drain 
of  any,  as  they  soon  choke  up ;  if  flats  the  whole 
length  of  the  tiles,  and  a  little  clay  soil  trod 
rather  firmly  round  them,  would  not  prevent  it, 
I  would  put  a  little  under  them,  to  prevent  the 
sand  from  rising ;  if  drains  are  made  30  inches 
deep  and  as  narrow  as  possible,  so  that  a  man 
can  work,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  that 
great  and  unnecessary  expense  of  drawing  stones 
or  porous  earth  to  place  upon  the  tiles ;  but  if 
pat  in  only  from  12  to  18  inches  on  cky  soils, 


then  stones,  brushwood,  ftc.,  are  necesaaiy  to 
make  it  appear  something  the  better  for  the 
trouble.  I  cannot  speak  too  positively  on  the 
necessity  of  makinff  deep  drains  in  tenacious 
soils,  at  least  30  inches,  not  but  deep  drains  are 
best  on  all,  yet  an  18  inch  cut  may  drain  a  po- 
rous soil  tolerably  well,  but  on  a  clay  it  will  not 
drain  far ;  a  person  told  me  he  had  some  tiles 
tak  in  up  that  were  put  in  about  16  or  18  inches 
deep  with  the  soil  as  firm  round  them  as  if  it 
had  been  rammed  in :  now  into  such  a  drain  as 
that  the  water  has  considerably  more  difficulty 
to  pass  than  into  a  clay  drain,  because  in  the 
latter  it  can  pass  in  through  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom below  the  arch  ;  but  if  the  soil  be  kneaded 
so  firmly  round  the  tiles  as  to  be  impervious  to 
water,  it  can  only  enter  at  bottom,  and  then 
naturally  very  slowly,  as,  the  drains  being  so 
shallow,  there  is  little  weight  of  water  to  forct 
it  in ;  but  if  they  are  made  as  above  advised, 
the  horses  will  never  tread  it  so  firm  as  it  was 
before  it  was  moved  ;  for  in  cutting  across  old 
drains  of  that  depth  you  always  find  the  moved 
soil  more  hollow  than  the  remainder. 

"  With  regard  to  rubble  draining,  what  little 
I  have  done  I  have  filled  in  about  12  inches 
deep  with  stones,  putting  a  little  stubble  or 
rough  grass  to  prevent  the  dirt  falling  among 
the  stones,  then  filling  in  the  soil,  treading  it 
tolerably  firm.  Perhaps  in  filling  drains  with 
the  same  soil  that  has  been  taken  out  on  tena- 
cious clays,  through  which  the  water  naturally 
percolates  slowly,  you  may,  after  very  hasty 
rains  or  rapid  thaws,  find  the  water  lie  on  the 
surface  for  a  short  time.  This  may  be  the  rea- 
son for  which  persons  fill  them  with  stones  or 
porous  earth  to  admit  the  water,  but  I  consider 
the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  as  such  hasty 
rains  being  admitted  so  fast  would  be  more 
likely  to  wash  the  soil  in  and  fill  them  up  than 
the  mere  swill  of  the  drain  itself;  besides,  sup- 
pose the  water  do  lie  on  the  land  a  few  hours 
after  such  weather  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  there  is  no  damage  done ;  it  is  not 
land  being  wet  in  wet  weather  that  injures  it, 
but  a  continued  sodden  state  when  it  ought  to 
be  dry :  how  soon  a  few  dry  cold  days  wUl  tell 
on  such  land  in  the  spring  of  the  year ! 

"  The  expense  is  the  great  bar  to  this  neces  • 
sary  improvement,  especially  where  the  owners 
will  neither  assist  themselves  nor  let  for  a  term, 
so  that  the  tenant  may  reap  the  benefit  of  an 
outlay  by  himself ;  all  the  eloquence  that  all 
the  speakers  of  this  country  possess  will  not 
persuade  farmers  under  such  circumstances  to 
expend  from  £2  to  £5  per  acre  in  improving 
their  land,  nor  is  it  likely,  when  they  so  often 
see  persons  turned  out  of  their  farms  through 
the  mere  caprice  of  the  landlord  or  steward, 
often  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  Utter ;  you. 
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cannot  call  it  any  milder  term,  as  you  often  see  to  adyantage  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some 
it  is  those  that  have  made  greatest  improve-  clay  soils  could  be  drained  for  £1  per  acre, 
ments  on  their  farms.  But  to  the  point :  the  Turf-drains  are  about  the  same  expense  as  clay- 
expense  per  acre  must  be  variable,  therefore  it  drains." 
•will  be  best  to  give  the  cost  per  chain  of  22  ♦ 
yards.  I  will  first  compare  tiles  with  stones  as  An  Essay  an  Artificiai  and  other  Manuret,  to 
they  have  each  cost  myself:  I  could  dig  stone  ^j^j^  ^  premium  was  awarded  by  Sir  Chat. 

on  the  farm,  but  I  preferred  making  tiles,  as  I        y  -n    ^     %m  n    ^t,        -l  xi.    n u 

could  not  buy  them  under  40s.  or  458.  per  1000 ;  -^^^»»  ^«''«-»  ^•^•'  **^<^^*  *^  ComwoM 
I  have  reckoned  ihem  at  30s.  for  small  and  40s.  Agrtcidtural  Association,  and  read  at  the 
for  mains;  I  made  them  18  inches,  but  they  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  December, 
idllnotslandniorethanllinches  after  burn-  j843.     By  W.  F.  Karkeek.    Truro:  E. 
mg ;  a  chain  will  require  72,  say  75,  as  there  is  ^t       j        t      j            t                    -d 
always  a  litUe  waste ;  they  will  be  2s.  3d.  haul-  Heard.      London  ;    Longman,    Brown, 
ing  one-third  of  a  mile ;  4d.  making  the  drain,  Green,  and  Longmans, 
putting  in  and  filling  up  from  Is.  to  Is.  4d.,  an  We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
average  of  Is.  2d.,  which  makes  a  total  of  3s  9d.  ^^^j.^^  ^f  ^^  ^g^^ers  to  this  paper ;  and  in 
per  chain  ;  dnbble  or  rubble  cost  as  follows : —  ,                  /.ii.               i»T»«» 
digging  stones  per  yard  Is. ;  breaking  diUo  4d. ;  *»«  "^.me  of  the  farmers  ot  bntam  we  agam 
the  drain  filled  a  foot  deep  and  8  inches  wide,  and  again  thank  Mr.  Karkeek  for  the  pa- 
will  take  li  yard  of  stone  per  chain ;  filling  and  tience  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  subject 
hauling  IJ  yard  of  stone  i  a  mUe,  Is.  6d.;  ex-  ,  ..                  .^,       i^.  r    ,      ,        selected 
pense  of  making  drain,  putting  stones  in,  and  ^J^^^^^  ^^^^  ^"'^  '^'^}^'^  '^^  nas  seiectca 
filling  up,  28.,  which  is  5$.  6d.  per  chain ;  or  t^e    numerous    experiments    he  has  laid 
with  tiles  7}  yards  apart,  30  chain  at  3s.  9d.,  before  us. 

£5  12s.  6d.  per  acre ;  with  stones  the  same  dis-  Mr.  K.  must  excuse  our  lengthened  ex- 

tance  apart,  £8  5s.,  a  very  considerable  differ-  -       .    .«      ^      ^     m  •   j     j             * 

ence,  and  more  thai!  I  had  an  idea  of,  for  I  never  ^'^c*'  ^^  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  *°  T^^^^ 

made  a  minute  calculation  before,  as  I  only  to  our  readers  the  value  of  his  essay,  if  not, 

made  between  20  and  30  chain  of  stone,  which  we  must  be  content  to  plead  guilty  at  once 

quite  satisfi^  me  I  should  not  be  able  to  drain  ^^  ^^le  charge  of  piracy,   and  the  incon- 

the  farm  and  keep  other  work  up  m  any  reason-  .^            «°^      ^-xt-t-i       r^ 

able  time  without  tiles ;  perhaps  stones  could  sistency  of  extracting  the  whole.    Commen- 

be  dug  cheaper  in  some  places  than  here,  as  cing  then  with  the  introduction  of  bone 

they  are  here  very  rubbly  and  dirty,  requiring  a  dust  into  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1835,  our 

great  deal  of  toouble  to  get  them  clewi  and  fit  author  proceeds  as  foUows :~ 

to  put  in.     I  have  compared  this  sort  of  stone-  ,,,            -.,.      .             i_       i:** 

draining  with  tiles,  because  it  is  the  one  most  ^^  ^«^»e  as  a  fertilizer  is  now  acfaiowledged 

generally  in  use  in  this  as  well  as  other  districts,  ^y  ™ost  farmers,  and  its  introducUon  mto  Corn- 

and  by  some  thought  preferable,  but  I  consider  ^*^^  ™ay  ^e  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 

tiles  best  portant  and  successful  agncultural  enorts  m 

" Wall-drains  are  too  expensive,  except  for  modem  days;   as  it  has  been,  certainly,  one 

mains,  and  for  these,  tiles  are  much  cheaper,  gwa*  ™«ans  of  mcreasmg  the  production  of 

There  was  a  considerable  length  of  it  done  on  s^^^p,  cattle,  and  com,  and  thereby  addmg  to 

my  farm  about  30  years  back,  which  I  am  told  ^be  national  resources  required  for  an  annually 

cost  2s.  6d.  per  pole,  or  10s.  per  chain ;  now  enlaiging  populaUon. 

contrast  any  of  the  above  prices  with  that  of  **  The  first  experiments  which  fell  under  my 

clay-draining,  which  costs  from  lid.  to  Is.  4d.  notice  on  the  effect  of  bone  dust  were  some  thai 

per  chain,  an  average  of  Is.  according  to  the  were  instituted  as  early  as  the  year  18S5,  by 

present  price  of  labour,  which  will  drain  an  acre  Mr.  Trethewy,  of  Trewithen,  on  Camwinicjc 

for  30s.,  which  is  less  by  one-third  than  the  ex-  farm,  in  Probus,  the  property  of  C.  H.  T.  Haw- 

pense  of  hauling  tiles  and  putting  them  in,  and  kins,  Esq.,  adjoining  Trelyon  Common,  in  St. 

drain  5  acres  at  less  expense  than  one  with  Stephens  parish.    At  this  period  it  was  a  barren 

stone.     I  have  never  seen  a  draining-plongh  waste,  heath  and  furze  being  the  only  covering 

for  cutting  out  drains,  but  if  it  is  applicable  to  of  the  soil,  and  had  been  previously  let  at  two 

any  kind,  it  must  be  equally  so  for  ofay,  to  take  shillings  per  acre.    The  estate  has  a  north-west 

the  two  top  draws  or  cuts  of  soil  out,  but  I  think  aspect,  and  lies  on  a  day-slate  soil,  of  a  loanay 

the  tool  above  described  must  be  used  for  the  character. 

bottom  slice,  as  that  requires  to  be  cut  true  to  "  This  first  experiment  shows  in  a  most  strik* 

fit  tl^e  blocks ;  but  if  the  plough  could  be  used  ing  manner  the  advantage  of  bone  dust  as  a 


ferliluer,  andibMnuiietit  dftet  on  the  hnd 
■ffasmidi  for  eight  yun.  "  A  field  of  MTcnl 
"tat*  mttookni  from  the  Common,  the  lug- 
"eitportiraof which  wm  nuoured  with  bone 
"  dun,  M  the  rate  of  3  qiuilen  to  the  acre — the 


"  boraii^  of  the  land.  The  tarnip  crop  vai 
"  eompletelf  urried  offby  tbeQ;.  In  Ibe^an 
"  ISU  ud  1 837  it  wu  cropped  irilh  oito,  and 
"  Om  laid  down  to  permaoeat  putare  up  lo  the 
"  pnatnl  liiiK.  There  WM  more  thin  doable 
"dnqnuitilj  of  oalB  an  that  portion  where  the 
"hmttlttd  been  applied,  and  at  thii  period  it> 
"  (ftel  ean  be  pkinlj  diatinguUhed,  ai  if  a  line 
"dtonatian  bad  been  drawn  between  rich 
"ndMit;  belln^,  or  between  a  green  mea- 
'dntid  an  micabivBted  wuL" 

'lliefict  of  thebonedaat  in  Ihii  eiperi- 
OMt  k  cxtronelT  satiafaclory,  inaamuch  as  it 
fcm  lliat  ita  fertUiimg  principle  is  a  perma- 
IM  ou ;  and,  in  my  opimou,  completely  acta 
il  ntt  die  qaeatiDn  which  ii  freqaenCly  agitated 
■MigK  brmera,  aa  lo  whether  the  mannring 
popcfty  ofborw  eziata  in  the  animal  mattera, 
~*"  '   aboatoDo-thiidofitaaiibataiice, 


and  wilhont  any  other  euttWation  Mwn  lo  tor- 
nips  in  June,  1B4!.  Thia  crop  was  also  good 
and  plainly  prored  that  turnips  after  grain  may 
he  produced  without  either  tpring  or  sununer 

Elougbing.  In  1B4I,  another  large  portion  was 
rolcen,  sown  with  Swedes  and  aderwards  crop- 
ped with  oats,  Biing  the  bone  manure  only, 
which  answered  as  well  aa  before. 

"From  the  year  1835  to  the  present  period, 
Mr.  Trethewy  bss  thus  succesafuUy  broken  and 
cnltiiated  patches  of  waste  to  the  extent  of  60 
acres.  His  uaual  method  of  cropping  Is,  firat, 
tumips.^then  oats, — seeds,  and  permanent  pM- 
ture.     I  wilneesed  a  croD  of  Si    '        "         '     " 


«islheearthymattera,coDatitutingthe 
%  IWD-tbirda,  ^ce  it  ia  almoit  impossible  to 
■rooae  (bat  any  other  than  the  earthy  matters 
BW  hare  remained  ao  long  in  the  soil,— the 
asnal  matters  bnng  probabW  decomposed  in 
b  fast  and  secoDd  crops.  The  second  experi- 
mt  conflrma  the  pteiioua  one. 

■  In  1836,  another  piece  of  the  '  waste'  was 
'Men  whieh  was  aown  lo  oata,  and  on  the 
'Ukning  year  a  nmilar  crop  waa  taken.  One 
'forlisii  of  the  field  was  manured  with  bone 
'laltonly.  The  Data  on  this  part  was  equal 
"tmhe  first  experiment.  After  thia,  the  whole 
'nilaid  down  to  paatnre,  and  at  Uie  present 
'poiod,  the  line  of  diatinclion  can  be  plainly 
"•KD  where  the  bones  were  applied,  si  more 
'lbs  four  miles  distance." 

"Hie  same  beDeGcisl  effect  is  slao  plainly 

*ai  in  two  large  patches,  broken  in   1837  and 

'i3i    The;  luTS  been  sown  with  turnips  and 

uimrsd  with  bone  dust  only,  which  pnidueed 

«B  eioellent  crops ;  aJlec  which  a  crop  of  oala 

<H  Ukra,  and  then  pastured  np  to  the  preaent 

period.    And  in  anoder  piece  (rf about  aix  acres, 

(iaeti  was  broken  in  183B,  and  sown  with  Swede 

I  Itmi^  an  excellent  crop  was  prodncedi  since 

I  rticb,  other  crops  have  been  taken,  and  the 

elDTfi  at  the  present  time  i*  teiy  loxorianl, 

iaag  e^oal  to  land  let  at  40a.  per  acre. 

"Ib  IMO,«tM)therpiece  was  broken  and  sown 
1)  iBnnpa,  mtOt  bone  aa  before,  and  oata  in  ihe 
fillowiag  ygax ;  both  eropa  were  exeeUeoL  In 
"-  -    '        1841,  it  waa  pkx^bed  oiace  tmly, 


of  the  kind  ii 

"  I  will  next  direct  your  attention  to  some 
laluable  eipecimenla  inatiluled  by  Meaars.  S. 
and  R.  Dsvey,  of  lUdruth,  in  encWng  a  mT' 
tion  of  the  "waste"  of  St.  Agnes  common  i  which 
prove  to  a  demonatrslion,  (hat  most  of  our  bar 
Ten  hestli  has  dormant  enei^ies  within  it,  and 
only  requires  akill,  enlerpriae,  and  a  small  out- 
lay, lo  bring  the  whole  of  theae  "improvable 
wastes"  into  profitable  culliiation. 

"  The  soil  is  of  an  argillaceoua  character,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  silex.  alumina,  and  a  trace  of 
oxide  of  iron ;  in  many  places  il  haa  a  deep 
retentive  clay  aubaoil.  The  farm,  called  Ty- 
wamhayle,  has  a  south-east  aspec^  being  pro- 
tected from  the  aea  winds  by  St  Agnes  Beacon 
and  other  neighbouring  hills.  It  ia  almost  im- 
posiible  to  find  a  more  barren  spot  than  this 

being  enclosed  ;  there  being  scarcely  turf  eooogb 
left  to  make  the  hedges,  and  the  greater  part 
being  chiefly  subsoil.  In  Che  following  table, 
you  have  Ihe  method  of  cropping  and  manuring 
which  the  Meaara.  Davey  adopted  in  their  first 
experiment,  and  the  results  : — 


"  It  will  be  aeen  from  this  experiment,  ^t 
the  soil  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  prodoce 
a  crop  of  wheat,  manured  over  wilh  bone  dual,  3 
qoarlera  lo  the  acre.  In  the  oat  crop,  the  fol- 
lowiog  year,  manored  with  1  cwt  of  luItisMt  <£ 


bnle;  in  1S42,  and  dretsed 
(aoaveiiKen'  dung,)  at  s  coat  ol  £9  per  acre, 
indading  carnage.  Here  He  have  another  &il- 
iire,  the  prodsice  being  cclj  IS  imperial  bufihels 
per  acre.  The  aeeda  in  the  cariy  part  of  the 
spring  of  IS13,  made  but  little  progreu,  in  con- 
■eqnence  of  which  it  was  dressed  with  2  est.  of 
guano  per  acre,  and  its  growth  thortlv  after  this 
was  surprising.  So  abundant  was  the  grass 
during  the  summer,  that  it  Has  a  wcndei  to  the 
neighboarbtHid  how  so  much  stock  could  have 
been  kept  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Where 
tbe  lime  had  been  employed  for  wheal,  the  grass 
wu  not  nearly  ao  thick  as  on  the  olher  parts : — 


weed,  prodndng  no  «Secl  wbaterer.  Tt 
etice  per  acre  in  tbe  expenses  in  this  trial 
bone  and  dung  ma;  be  estinuted  aa  foil 
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"  Agaiu,  in  the  second  crop  we  have 
as  72  bushels  o/  oali  produced  by  2 
guano  per  acre.  Where  the  horn  »^ 
sweepings  hsd  been  used  previously  foi 
I  and  seeds  were  decidedly  the  be 


of  the 


eld,- 


ei:t,-dun 


"  In  Ibis  second  eiperiment,  ii  will  be  seen 
that  the  wheat  tailed  as  in  the  first,  evidently 
■hewii^  that  wheal  was  not  adapted  to  the  new 
soil,  whilst  in  the  following  year  we  have  a 
beauUful  illustration  of  the  effect  of  guano  on  a 
crop  of  oats,  producing  77  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Meears,  Davey  had  now  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  ihe  method  of  cropping  and  manuring 
which  they  commenced  with  was  not  auch  as 
would  be  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  follDwing  experiment,  they  began 
cultivating  the  neit  piece  of  "  waste"  by  taking 
a  green  crop  first,  followed  by  a  crop  of  oats ; — 


.  .      .  part  of  the  piece.     Wl 

horn  had  been  employed,  the  land  has 
present  lioiE,  a  far  better  appearance  tl 
field*  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  These  thr 
A.  B.  C,  kepi  30  e«es,  30  lambs,  i 
horses,  and  30  pigs,  from  the  oomme 
of  May  until  Ihe  harvest.  Tbe'  grass 
and  carried  into  the  stable  for  tbe  horse 
which  the  fleld  has  been  well  stocked  wii 

"The  I 


25'H||£°a 


i  most  worthy  i 

jSife  nere,  is  tne  powenul  eflect  produced 

._        ~'^  ''  hoots  of  animsls,  in  conjuncHon  with  g 

"  In  this  experiment,  the  first  thing  worthy  Ihe  oals  and  ryegrass ;  the  latter  gn 

of  attention  ia  the  trial  between  bone  dubt  and  such  an  asronishing  degree,  that  it  co 

Traro  dung,  Ihe  result  shewing  a  profit  in  favour  choked  the  clover  and  very  nearly  tbt 

oflheboneduat,  anda  Jossof  £6  ISt.  on  the  The  field  has  now  the  appearance  o 

dang  ;  the  horn,  &o.,  (being  the  aweepinga  of  a  coarse  pasture.     We  also  aee  the  effect 


butlon  and  comb  r 


mixed,  in  an  eicellenl 
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"We  l»»e  in  Ae  followli^  eiperimenl,  t 
nmilu'  effect  prodoced  by  ■  miitare  of  bone 
ud  guano  manarei  on  Swedes,  mnd  in  Ibe  (ol- 
hnring  year  anolher  eicellent  crop  of  oxlt  vitb 
mlj  I  an.  of  guano  per  acre: — 


qarmenu  like  theK  cany  with  them 
n  reward ;  they  are  indeed  twice  blcBsed. 
'Ikf  iltw  him  diat  gives,  and  him  that  lakes." 
&>  jnitett  conquesu  eoosista  in  changing 
■liai|iniTing  theiurfice  of  the  earth,  so  aato 
nUT  for  tbe  good  of  man,  a  proportionate 
HRUtofilapn^ucliTe powers;  andinnamng 
■ibMiililf,  we  are  changing  tbe  Boild  rock 
■Itke  naked  heath,  into  green  meadonB  and 
Hkputnrei.  The  expense  incurred  in  break- 
V  ud  cultivating  an  acre  uf  the  wule  is 
Hj  pud  by  the  two  Gist  crops — leaving  the 
■iheiiflbe  straw,  about  1}  ton  per  acre,  to 
n  ^  incidental  expenses. 

— .'  expenses  incurred  by  the  Messrs. 
^  as  coltivaliDg  an  acre  of  St.  Agnes 
^01,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  on  tbe 
tft£nt  crops  DNLT  nu^y  be  estimated  as  fol- 


>MDEanfwi(dM)>flnIliiH  ... 
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sT  Swedes,  at  St.  per  ton    . . . 
lb  at  «Us  St  Sl  pv  t«ib>l . . . 


"  The  profit  arising  from  the  feeding  of  stock 
DD  the  teeda  is  not  considered  in  this  arcoiuit, 
but  an  ides  mav  be  formed  of  their  luiuriancy 
from  the  circumitance,  that  during  the  summer 
the  Messrs.  Dayey  received  7d.  per  week  for 
Ibe  keep  of  fat  sheep  belonging  to  butcben, 
and  at  tbe  present  period,  ChTistmaa  1843,  6d. 
per  weeic  Tbe  Gelds  arc  now  equal  in  ippesr- 
ance  to  others  let  at  30s.  per  acre  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

"  It  should  likewise  be  mentioned  thst  the 
expenses  incurred  in  picking  snd  carrying  of 
atones  from  the  different  enclosures,  was  more 
than  repaid,  by  the  tale  of  the  stones  for  repair  • 
log  the  turnpike  roads. 

"  In  the  eiperimenis  which  I  have  related, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Tretbewy  and  the  Meurs. 
Davey,  in  bringing  into  cultivation  the  "wastes" 
of  our  county,  we  have  clear  and  evident  proofB 
of  the  efficacy  of  bone  dust  and  guano. 

"Sir  Charles  Lemon,  in  bis  notes  on  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Cornwall,  read  before 
the  statistical  section  of  the  Biitish  Association 
in  1631,  states,  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cowling, 
^ven  before  tbe  Emigration  committee  in  1827, 
''  that  there  were  improvable  watle  lands  in 
Cornwall  to  the  extent  of  190,000  acres."  Since 
that  period  vast  quantities  of  those  "  wastes" 
have  been  brought  under  tbe  plough,  uud  not  a 

tended.  The  chief  impediment  in  cultivating 
those  tracks  of  waste  has  hitherto  been  the  great 
expense  required  in  the  outlay;  but  now,  by 

.  usmg  these  manures,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that,  ere 
long,  we  shall  see  nearly  all  the  improvable 
wastes  of  our  county  yielding  their  proportion 

-   of  food  to  the  inhabitants. 

I       "  We  have  also  a  decided  proof  of  the  supc- 

>  riority  of  bone  and  guano  manures  as  (brtiliieis, 
I  compared  with  dung.  The  two  following  eX' 
1   periments  irill  also  show,  in  a  very  satisfactory 

>  manner,  that  in  point  of  cheapness,  too,  there 
I   is  no  comparison  : — 

I        "Experiment  No.  I. — Atrial  between  bone 

'  dust  and  Truro  scavengers'  dung,  by  Mr.  Geo. 

I  Mason,  on  Roaevelb  farm,  in  K.Fnwyn,  on  a 
crop  of  white  turnips.  calculatiDg  tbe  price  of 

'  tbe  dung  at  4s.  per  load — the  increaaed  con- 

[  sumption  of  hone  and  guano  having  very  male- 

I  rially  lessened  the  use  of  this  article,  and  con- 

I  sequenlly  its  price. 


-  tinguished  st  a  great  diBUace.      In   i 

ljV».ot  booadiMt 1  II    B  instance,  he  drexedhalf  an  acre  o(  barle 

™™^ij""^ ;;•;    J   }    "  which  fifteea  sorts  of  grass  aeedi  and  t 

iloTer  had  been  sown,  and  at  the  piesent 

£1  17    0  they  an  looking  remarkabl;  well  r  the 

^„  .1.1         Art  alw  ao  increttfle  of  about  eitrht  impena]  I 

"The  crop  was  eqnal,  being  about  20  ton.  to  of  barley  per  acre  compared  with  other, 

the  acre;  bu  the  difference  in  the  expease  was  ^^  g^,j_     j  „j„tion  this  circumstane 

eoconidderable  that  the  farmercoo]dha«culu-  ^^^^^  ^^  ,he  ,„i,^  i„   consequence 

valed_(ftr«  omr,  with  bone  at   the  eipenss  of  ^^^j^^  ^e^^  ,y^  that  guano  is  iojnr 

«»  with  lYuro  town  dung.      The  eatale  lasitu-  ^^^^^^  ^^f^  grasses."— (To  bt  coM 

ated   in  a  poor  diatnct,  having  a  ioulh-«a«l 

aspect,  and  lies  on  the  clay-slat* ;  valued  about  ♦ 

.,  II .       ,  .1     n     D  .           J         I.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agrictdlare,  and 

"  Eipetunont  No.  2.— Between  dang,  bone,  ...     r^,,.      !>■ 

and  guano,  as  fertiliiera  for  gross  aod  hay,  was  lactwnt  of  the  Higkbmd  and  ^gne. 

instituted  on  land  farmed  by  the  Earl  of  Fal-  Saaety  iff  Scotland.    New  series, 

raoulb,  in  the  present  year,  by  Mr.  Rope,  his  Blackwood  and   Sons,    Edinburgl 

fifty  yea™.  The  field  had  altemalely  b«n  Whilst  the  chemist  is  teaching  us  1 
mown  sud  (rrazed  dunnir  this  uenod,  and  had  .  ,      ,  -  i   ..     i     ■  -■ 

teoBived  no  dressing  in  The  shape  of  dung,  for  "Pprewate  truly  hia  analytical  skll 
the  last  ten  years.  The  soil  is  of  a  heavy  loam,  laying  open  to  us  nature's  laborator 
resdng  on  a  clay-slate  subsoil,  having  a  northern  geologist  pointing  out  the  origii 
asnect.  Three  BALF-AcaEs  were  carefuUjf  formation  of  soiU,  ^d  the botanistsb 
selected,  meaaared  and  manured,  on  the  24th  ,     .  ,      ,  .      . 

of  March— the  hay  cut  on  the  lOth  of  July,  "»  the  importance  of  culuvating  a 
and  weighed  oo  the  ISth.  The  result  will  he  le^  of  his  most  elegant  and  usefv 
seen  in  the  following  table !—  the  entomologist  is  no  less  busy  f< 

"   benefit— pointing  out  the  origin  and 
■  of  the  various  insect  tribes  which 
ir  crops,  and  showing  ua  how  the; 
i  be  most  easily  destroyed— calling  our 
o  facts  in  reference  to  the  scan 
I   abundance  of  oui' fields,  of  which,  b 
his  exertions,  we  should  know  nothin 
"Here  we  have  a  decided  loss  on  the  put  of  „hihiting    the    wonderful  works   . 
the  Plymouth    dung,    which   consists  of  the  .      i_-  ■     .         j 

sweepingaof  Plymouth  streets,  night-soil,  rub-  Creator  in  hia  moat  minute  and 
bish,  &c,  of  £2.  6b.,  and  a  decided  gain  on  the  creations.  The  paper  before  us,  b 
guanoof  £1.  12s.perhaifBCre.  Therecannot  Duncan,  M.W.S.,  "  f>n  msec/j  mosi  in 
be  a  question  after  this  and  the  other  eiperi-  ^^  ^^^aftfei  and  ammcd,,  and  the  mea 
meats  which  1  have  related,  that  guano  is  a  ' 

most  astonishing  fertiliier ;  still  this  experiment,  ceiculaled  to  coiuUeraet  thetr  ravage, 
valuable  as  it  is,  is  incomplete  as  it  regards  the  of  those  useful  expositions  which  a 
bones,  till  we  see  the  eaect  of  these  manures  on  read  with  advantage.  Of  the  Great 
^^^trl^n^'Z^n^ti^y^^i^Lfl^^  «n*™mft  an  arch  enemy  to  the 
careful  manner.  The  after-grass  was  very  good  croP.  ™r-  Duncan  observes  :— 
on  each  of  the  pieces,  the  cattle  preferring  the  •<  Xriphana  PrOBufta.— The  eipansioi 
part  manured  with  bone.  ,rings  is  upwards  of  two  inches  ;  the  upj 

"Mr.  Rope  tried  the  guano  in  various  ways,  brownish-grey,  dark  liver-coloured,  o 
On  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining,  he  sowed  double  shade  intermediate  between  these  two,  ea 
the  former  quantity  per  acre ;  and  on  some  two  Iddaey-shaped  marks  near  the  eentr< 
young  clover  also  a  similar  qnantily,  and  the  wings  orange-yellow,  a  narrow  black  ban 
r«{dd  gmwth  of  each  was  exb'aordinary.  The  liicder  extremity,  but  not  reaching  the' 
*IKits  where  guano  was  applied  could  be  dis.   and  cuntinned    aloi^    the    anterior   : 
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lining  a  narrow  streak  towards  the  centre  of  the  moisture,  but  bear  without  injury  the  cold 

awing;  head  and  thorax  of  the  same  colour  of  the  severest  winters.    The  heat  of  spring 

I  the  anterior  wings,  and  the  abdomen  like  the  necessary  to  cause  the  buds  to  expand  is  just 

ittder  wings.    The  eggs  are  in  all  probability,  that  degree  of  temperatore  requisite  for  hatch- 

dd  in  the  earth ;  at  ^1  events  the  caterpillars  ing  the  eggs  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  cater^ 

lenetrate  into  the  soil,  and  pass  the  greater  part  pillars  and  their  food  is  thus  exactly  contem- 

i  thdr  lives  beneath  the  sur&ce.    Their  skin  poraneous,  and  that  whether  the  season  be  early 

B  toagh  and  resisting,  to  fit  them  for  such  a  or  late.    They  are  at  first  extremely  delicate 

mode  of  life ;  the  colour  brown,  or  dull-lived,  and  semi-transparent,  requiring  but  little  food, 

lithaBlighttlngeof  green,  and  two  interrupted  and  sheltering  themselves  alike  from  the  cold 

bUck  lines  on  the  back.    They  pass  the  wmter  of  the  night  and  the  heat  of  mid-day  beneath 

under  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  are  capa-  a  fine  web,  woven  within  the  leaves  of  the  calyx 

Ue  of  enduring  a  great  desree  of  cold.    Mr.  and  the  opening  blossom.     They  begin  to  gnaw 

Cintii  states  Uiat  he  has  known  them  to  be  the  petals  as  soon  as  they  are  unfolded,    and 

Cfflbedded  in  a  sheet  of  ice  and  yet  recover,  likewise  perforate  the  leaf-buds,  continuing  at 

"Riej  come  to  the  surface  early  in  spring,  and  intervals  to  weave  a  thin  web  which  draws  the 

fojmto  undergo  their  metamorphosis  to  a  parts  together  and  prevents  their  expansion. 

ebjo&s,  which  takes  place  in  April,  the  moth  "  When  the  blossoms  begin  to  unfold,"   says 

inesrifig  early  in  summer.     It  flies  only  for  a  Schmidberg^er,  '*  some  of  these  caterpillars  hang 

not  distance  at  a  time,  and  chiefly  in  the  after-  themselves  in  the  petals,  and  others  descend  to 

1IB0&  and  evening.     During  the  day  it  may  be  the  receptacle  to  find  food  and  shelter,  while 

fiBBd  lurking  at  the  sides  of  stones,  and  among  those  which  can  get  no  blossoms  penetrate  and 

pss,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  seize  it,  make  their  way  into  the  centre  of  the  imfoldlng 

iiddom  takes  wing,  but  endeavours  to  escape  leaf-buds,  and  take  up  their  abode  there.    When 

^glidingrapidly  away  among  the  herbage.    It  the  fruit  is  formed,  it  is  their  favourite  food, 

ippears  to  be  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  the  coun-  and  they  eat  it  almost  entirely,  so  that  only  the 

tj.  llie  caterpillar  seems  to  be  a  very  general  stalk  or  part  of  the  core  remains.     They  then 

Mder,  and  destroys  the  roots  of  many  kinds  of  return  to  the  leaves,  eating  at  flrst  the  more 

i  oadfol  plants.     It  has  been  known  to  commit  tender  ones,  then  as  their  bodies  become  stronger, 

Xleosive  injury  to  the  turnip  crop  by  eating  the  remaining  leaves,  particularly  when  the  in- 

my  the  rootlets,  and  even  penetrating  into  the  sects  are  very  numerous.    As  these  caterpillars 

Mb.    Such  methods  of  destroying  it  as  have  destroy  their  houses  by  their  voracity,  they  are 

Hn  previously  reconunended  in  the  case  of  obliged,  in  order  to  make  fresh  ones,  to  have 

Mher  root-eating  grubs  and  caterpillars  must  recourse  to  the  withered  skeletons  and  stalks  of 

lekid  recourse  to.  *  the  leaves  they  have  eaten.    They  glue  these 

The  following  history  of  one  of  the  great-  together  in  the  shape  of  a  ball,  and  seek  pro- 

^         .      ^  •      J       Ml  u     J     1.4.1  tection  from  ram  and  cold  within.      There  thev 

it  enemies  to  orchards  will  be  doubtless  ^^^^^^  ^j,^  remainder  of  the  buds,  which  is  ex- 

WJOgnised  by  many  of  our  readers :—  tremely  injurious  to  the  tree,  as  by  doing  so  they 

"  The  Winter  Moth.   (Cheimatobia  hrumata,)  completely  destroy  the  spring  shoots.     These 

AoL  Ge<m,  hrumata,  Linn, — The  history  of  small  balls  or  masses  on  the  leaves  and  shoots 

ijsnrath,  tlie  most  formidable  pest  to  fruit-  give  them    the   appearance    of  having  been 

Kes  of  all  the  geometrine  species,  has  been  scorched  :  and  nothing  green  is  now  to  be  seen 

arefiilly  investigated  by  the  Canon  Schmid-  on  the  tree.     The  caterpillars  therefore  leave  it 

ief]ger,  firom  whose  account  several  of  the  fol-  and  take  possession  of  another."    The  colour 

nring  particulars  have  been   derived.    It  is  of  the  caterpillar  is  pale-green  with  faint  lines 

wned  the  winter  moth  on  account  of  its  ap-  on  the  sides. 

earing  so  late  in  the  season,  seldom  before  the       "  When  they  are  fully  matured,  which  is  about 

nd  of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  they  allow 

lie  female  is  apterous,  and  frequents  the  stems  themselves  to  drop  from  the  tree  by  the  aid  of 

f  the  trees  when  pairing  takes  place,  after  a  silken  thread,  and  become  chrysalides  in  the 

hich  she  ascends  to  the  uppermost  branches  to  earth.     The  moths  are  not  all  disclosed  during 

iposit,  laying  her  eg^,  one  by  one,  either  at  the  same  season,  such  as  were  late  in  becoming 

e  roots  of  the  leaves  or  on  the  branches,  some-  pups,  continuing  throughout  the  winter  in  that 

nes  on  the  fruit  and  even  on  the  leaves.   They  state,  and  appearing  in  spring.    The  upper  wings 

B  veiy  numerous,  often  upwards  of  200,  of  a  of  the  male  expand  somewhat  more  than  an 

een  colour,  and  so  small  as  to  be  detected  inch,  and  are  of  an  ashy-brown  colour,   with 

Ih  great  difficulty.    Firmly  glued  to  the  bark,  various  indistinct  darker  waved  streaks,  forming 

1  covered  with  a  secretion  which  hardens  over  in  the  middle  a  faint  transverse \>atvd\  ^e\axi<^<&x 

nnViketLeotiJdDgciysmisb,  tbejrnot  only  repel  margin  with  a  series  of  dusVy  b^\a  «X^^\xa9M 
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.of  the  fringe ;  hinder  wings  pale>  with  faint  Tar,  grease,  and  other  suhstances   of  a 

dusky  hars,  which  aie  occasionally  obsolete,  nature,  have  been  tried  for  the  saoae  pur{ 

The  body  is  very  slender  and  delicate,  of  a  and  they  are  not  ineffectual ;  but  the   objec 

yellowish-grey  colour.     That  of  the  female  is  to  them  is,  that  they  quickly  dry  up,  and  req 

considerably  more  robust,  and  ash-gray,  the  daily  renewal.     The  tar,  also,  has  been  fo 

wings  rudimentary — that  is  to  say,  only  a  por-  injurious  to  the  tree,  particularly  if  young 

tion  of  the  base  existing,  which  is  of  the  same  it  penetrates  through  the  bark  into  the  W( 

colour  of  the  body,  and  crossed  about  the  middle  and  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  the  t 

by  a  dusky  streak ;  feet  long.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Schmidberger  describi 

"  The  natural  enemies  of  the  caterpillars  of  contrivance  which  he  calls  a  boot,  and  whicli 

these  moths  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is,  no  asserts  has  been  found  completely  to  answer 

doubt,  owing  to  their  operations  that  our  or-  end  in  view.      It  consists  in  surrounding 

chards  in  general  sufier  less  than  might  be  ex-  base  of  the  stem  with  a  wooden  frame  or  I 

pected.    About  the  time  the  caterpillars  appear,  and  daubing  it  on  the  outside  with  tar,  inst 

most  of  the  small  birds  have  families  of  young  of  applying  it. directly  to  the  stem.     The  fh 

to  support,  and  to  these  the  gYeen  loopers  afford  consists  of  four  boards  about  a  foot  high,  i 

a  favourite  morsel.     Titmice  especially  search  ought  to  be  rather  longer  than  the  diametei 

for  them  with  great  assiduity,  and  destroy  them  the  tree  they  are  to  surround.     These  f 

in  multitudes.      The    chrysalides  are  seldom  boards  are  to  be  nailed  together  in  the  fom 

deeply  embedded  in  the  soil,  and  are  not  unfre-  a  square  open  box  ;  but  the  fourth  board  is 

quently  merely  covered  with  a  clod  of  earth  ;  to  be  fastened  on  till  the  frame  is  placed  roi 

they  are  frequently,  therefore,  destroyed  by  long-  the  tree,  as  the  st*m  must  be  entirely  encb 

continued  wet  weather  and  the  severity  of  the  by  the  boards.  To  prevent  the  sun  or  rain  fr 

storms  of  winter.     Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  having  any  effect  on  the  tar  or  cart-grease, 

season,  also,  when  the  moths  emerge  from  their  top  of  the  frame  is  to  be  surrounded  witil 

pupal  retreat,  they  are  frequently  overtaken  by  moulding ;  that  is,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  tb 

frost  and  snow  in  the  very  act  of  making  their  or  four  inches  broad,  is  to  be  nailed  on  the  t 

escape,  and  being  thus  unable  to  reach  the  sur-  so  as  to  form  a  projection  on  the  outside,  i 

face  of  the  earth,  necessarily  perish.    Parasitical  under  this  an  angle.     This  angle,  formed  on  i 

insects  likewise  of  various  kinds  assist  in  their  outside  only,  is  to  be  thickly  smeared  with  1 

destruction  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  ants  have  This  frame  is  to  be  set  an  inch  deep  in  the  eai 

been  often  seen  hurrying  down  the  stems  of  the  which  should  be  well  trodden  in  round  it, 

trees,  one  after  another,  each  with  a  caterpillar  tliat  the  moths  may  not  get  under  it  and  rei 

in  its  mouth."  the  tree.     It  should  be  brought  into  use  hd 

"  The  circumstance  of  the  female  of  this  and  the  time  when  moths  begm  to  ascend  the  tK 

the  moth  last  noticed  being  destitute  of  wings,  \^  nriay  be  necessary  to  daub  it  two  or  di 

has  suggested  a  method  of  guarding  the  fruit-  times  at  first  with  the  tar,  as  the  latter  is  pat 

trees  against  their  depreciations,  which  is  well  absorbed  by  the  wood  for  a  time ;  but  afterwa 

worthy  of  attention.   It  is  simply  to  surround  the  *wo  or  three  smearings  will  suffice  for  the 

stem  of  the  tree  with  something  which  shall  naainder  of  the  autumn,  and,  as  an  addita 

prevent  them  creeping  up,   the  only  way  by  precaution,  it  may  be  renewed  in  the  spri 

which  they  can  get  accc  ss  to  the  fruit-bearing  Caterpillars  canuot  pass  this  corden  sanitm 

branches.     Some  glutinous  and  tenacious  sub-  and  it  will  likewise  arrest  ihe  progrees  of  mf 

stance  would  seem  to  answer  this  purpose  best ;  noxious  beetles  which  do  not  use  their  win 

and,  of  all  that  have  been  suggested,  bird-lime  ^^  ^^^  \iooX,  or  a  layer  of  bird-lime,  be  i 

promises  to  be  the  most  efficacious.     It  is  not  resorted  to,  nothing  remains  but  to  uncaterpil 

speedily  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  retains  ^^^  ^^e  in  the  usual  way,  after  the  ravages 

its  viscosity  for  a  time  without  requiring  to  be  ^^  caterpillars  begin  to  appear,  and  when 

renewed ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  tenacious  not  only  considerable  portion  of  the  mischief  has  Ix 

to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  insect,  but  retain  already  committed.'' 
it  altogether  till  it  perish.     A  thin  layer  or  belt 

round  the  trunk  ot  the  tree,  not  far  from  the  — ♦— 

ground,  would  be  an  effectual  barrier  not  only       New  Books.— -An  Essay  on  the  distribut 

against  this  insect  in  particular,  but  likewise  of  Wealth  and  on  the  sources  of  Taxation.  P 

against  several  others.     In  regard  to  wall-trees  1,  "  Rent,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Jones.   Post,  8v© 

and  others  similarly  circumstanced,  it  would  Whitley's  application  of  Geology  to  Agriculti: 

obviously  be  necessary  to  continue  the  layer  of  The  Hand-book  of  Farriery,  by  James  Jo 

bird-lime  along  the  wall,  as  the  moth  would  18mo.      Rural  Scenery,  or  a  Peep  into 

otherwise  find  ready  access  to  the  branches  at  Country,  for   Children,    col.  plates,    18mo 

anjr  other  place,  ifprevboted  ascendmg  the  stem.  Johnson  on  Manures,  2nd  ed.  8vo. 
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^*^^^^^ES.  LONDON,  Mar.  25. 

Subjoined  are  the  latest  prices  of  several  sorts    ^"^^t,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red 
•f  manure: — 


Per  Qr. 


fione  dust,  16s.  per  qr. 

Half-inch  Bone,  I5s.  per  qr. 

Artificial  Guano,  £S.  per  ton.  15s.  per  cwt 

GiUDo^   lOs.  to   12s.  per  cwt,  according  to 

quantity. 
Kape  Dust,  £6,  to  £6,  IOs.per  ton 
BipeCake,jS6.  per  ton 
Gypwnn,  at  the  water  side,  82s.  6d.  per  ton ; 

landed  and  housed,  38s.    to   42s.  per  ton., 
Hkatc  of  Soda,  15s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt. 
iliniie  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt. 
PnfiBtion  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per  packet, 

■Acient  foi  three  acres. 
Mnute of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt. 
Unirteof  Lime,  12s.  per  cwt. 
Ot&90tt,£3.  12s.  6d.    perhhd.  sufficient  for 

Aree  acres, 
ilkalies,  288.  and  428.  per  cwt. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  on  Turnips,  16s. 

SAhate  Soda,  78.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Chloride  Lime,  288.  per  cwt. 
Wphuric  Acid,  2id.  per  tb. 


The  market  for  Wheat  hai  lost  same  portion    ^^as,  Grey 
4 ii*  late  activity.     Prices  are  generally  quoied  *"""' 

«il«fe  lower  than  they  were,  and  an  unwilling- 
■•iW  the  part  of  the  trade^  to  buy  has  been 
Rested,  evidently  arising  from  a  fear  that  on 
^^ening  of  the  northern  spring  trade^  supplies 
'ftum  out  more  abundant  than  has  been  hi- 
*B*  calculated  upon.  There  are  however^  othr 
^•jmrehasing  states  besides  our  own  at  this 
•ttKJrf  seeking  supplies.  Naples  has  thrown 
f^  her  port*  for  the  free-admission  of  foreign 
P^  and  considerable  quantities  are  said  to 
^  vmoed. 


White 58 

Irish 

White   

Rye,  old 

New    

Barley,  Grinding 

Malting 

Chevalier 

Irish 

Bere 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    

Brown 

Kingston  and  Ware    .... 

Chevalier 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed 

Potatoe 

Youghall  and  Cork  black.. 

Cork,  white 

Dublin 

Walerford,  white 

Black    

Scotch  feed 

Potatoe 

Limerick , 20 

Londonderry     . . 
Beans,  Tick,  new   ..., 
Old,  small  .... 


•••*•• 


56 

60 

60 

66 

50 

54 

52 

58 

30 

36 

36 

— . 

28 

30 

32 

34 

34 

86 

28 

32 

26 

28 

60 

62 

56 

58 

60 

63 

60 

63 

22 

23 

22 

25 

18 

19 

19 

20 

18 

19 

J8 

19 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

25 

21 

23 

20 

21 

28 

34 

34 

38 

32 

33 

31 

33 

23 

36 

34 

38 

Barley  has  partaken  of  the  same  dullness  in 
«f  markets  of  most  of  the  counties  where  it  is 
rww,  although  holders  do  not  press  it  forward. 

Oats  are  a  shade  dearer. 

Beans  and  Peas  are  in  moderate  demand^  at 
^ftrices  quoted. 

Beef  and  Mutton  were  both  held  at  a  less 
h^e  in  London  on  Monday  last,  chiefly  in  con- 
"Vf'tce cf  an  overstocked  market:  prices,  how- 
*""■>  hone  not  yet  reached  the  mark  of  last  year. 


Maple    

White    

Boilers 

Seed,  Rape,  271  28/.     Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 
Lmseed,  Baltic.  .30  38         Odessa.  .41 

MusUrd,  White 7  lo 

Brown    ....   8  11  per  bush. 
!•  lour.  Town-made  —  50 

Suffolk —  42  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

Stockton  and  Norfolk 42 

FOREIGN    GRAIN    AND    FLOUR    IN    BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic 45    qq 

Hamburgh 42    44 

Rostock 42    44 

Barley 20 

Oats,  Brew  !.'!!!.*  12 

Feed [[[\  j j 

Beans    .'!.'.'!.'  1 5 


Peas 


Flour,  American,  per  barrel 21 

Baltic   21 

LONDON  AVERAGES.     ~ 


20  — 
16 
15 
19 
25 
23 
23 


23 


Food  Roots  are  in  demand,  and  better  prices    Wheat 6  J29 


^toimd. 
Hops  are  quoted  as  follows : — 

Kent  Pockets    £7     0 

Suisex  Pockets 6    2 

Worcester 6    6 


to 


i* 


ff 


Barley 54^0 

^^    ^        Oats 22041 

£9     0        Rye ^14 

6  10        Beans   jgQg 

^10       Peas ^^^ 


qrs. 


£.  s. 
2  18 


1 
1 
I 


14 
0 

13 
% 


d. 
1 
6 
2 
5 
1 


\  \^  \^ 


M 


»» 


a 


)> 


SEED  MARKET. 

8.  8. 

Canary,  per  qr..  ...••.*. 54  to  57 

Carraway,  per  cwt.  ...  * 57  to  62 

Cloyer,  red,  English 60  to  76 

„     Foreign 54  to  73 

white,  English 100  to  130 

„      Foreign    70  to  115 

Coriander 15  to  20 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  28 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £9  lOs.  to  £10    0 

ff  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £5       to   £6  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel  ........   10  to  1 2 

„         superfine    „         6  to    8 

„         brown         „         12  to  18 

Kapeseed,  English,  per  last   . . .  £25  to  26 

Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bushel ..    4  to    5 

Foreign      „        „        „  ..     3  to    5 


>> 


LIVERPOOL,  Mar.  26. 

8.  d. 

Wheat,  Eng. wh., new,  ^701b8..  8  4 

Ditto,  red 8  0 

Irish  white,  new  ......  7  8 

Ditto,  red 7  6 

Oats,  Eng.  and  Scotch,  ^  451bs.  2  8 

Welsh 2  6 

Irish,  new,  best  mealing . .   2  7 

Barley,  English,  per  imp.  qr.  . .  32  0 

Foreign 4  3 

Irish,  Scotch,  and  Manx, 

per  601b8 4  2 

Feeding 3  10 

Kye,  per  imp.  qr 26  0 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    . .  33  0 

Irish,  &c 31  0 

Foreign 33  0 

Egyptian,  per  4801b8.   ..29  6 

Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  36  0 

Foreign    35  0 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 60  0 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 42  0 

Irish,  extra-fine 41  0 

Foreign,   duty-paid,    per 

190lbs.,  U.S ...30  0 

Canadian    30  0 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401b8..21  6 

Irish 21  0 

Indian  Corn,  per  2401bs 35  0 


s.  d. 

8  8 

8  3 

8  0 

7  8 

3  0 
2  7 
2  8 

36  0 

4  8 

4  6 

4  2 

30  0 

36  0 

34  0 

35  0 

30  0 
40  0 

42  0 
63  0 
44  0 

43  0 

31  0 
31  0 

22  0 

21  6 

39  0 


CHESTER,  Mar.  23. 

8. 

Old  Wheat,  white,  751b8 0 

Ditto,red 8 

New,  white 0 

Ditto,red 8 

Oats,  461b8.,  old 2 

Ditto,  new 8 

Grinding  Barley,  per  60lbs.  . .  4 

Malting  ditto,  38  qts 6 

Ditto,  inferior 0 

Beans,  new,  per  80lbs 5 

Ditto,  old 0 


DUBLIN  COKN  EXCHANGE.— Mar. 25 

8.   d.  8.  C 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.)   88  0  to  35 

red  do 32  0  to  33 

inferior,  do 28  0  to  31 

Oats,  feeding,  new    110  to  11 


d. 

8.  1 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

9 

9 

9 

3 

0 

3 

4 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

Barley 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt.) 

second   do. 

inferior  do. 

third      do. 


tf 


Oatmeal 


do. 


00  0  to  GO 
19  0  to  20 
17  0  to  18 
13  0  to  16 
7  0  to  12 
10  6  to  11 


Cattle  fiHntkttfi. 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

Mar.  25,  1844. 

^  st  of  8  Hi 

8.     d.        8. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    4  to  2 

Second  quality  do 2  10  to  3 

Prime  large  Oxen 3    4  to  3 

Prime  Scots,  &c 3     8  to  3  1 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  2    8  to  3 

Second  quality  do 3     2  to  3 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do 3    8  to  3  i 

Prime  Southdown  do 4    0  to  4 

Large  coarse  Calves 3  10  to  4 

'  Prime  small  ditto   4    8  to  4  1 

Suckling  Calves 0    0  to  0 

Large  Hogs    8    0  to  3 

Neat  small  Porkers 3  10  to  4 

Pigs,  quarter  old  store,  e^ch . .  0    0  to  0 


WAKEFIELD,  Mar.  22. 
The  arrivals  of  wheat  to  this  day's  market  are 
fisw,  and  the  trade  has  been  dull  at  a  decline  of 
Is.  per  quarter.  Barley  is  also  la.  lower,  with 
little  domg.  Oats  and  shelling  each  dull  of 
Bale,  but  not  cheaper.  Beans  steady  in  value, 
but  a  fair  business  doing.  The  arrivals  are — 
Wheat,  7,063  quarters ;  Barley,  3,977  ;  Beans, 
^/7j^/  Oi/K^  4d0,'  BheUiag,  288. 


LIVERPOOL,  Mar.  25. 

We  have  a  larger  supply  of  cattle  at  mark 
to-day  than  last  week.    Beef  a  little  lower 
price ;  mutton  about  the  same.    Beef,  5d. 
5|d.     Mutton,  6i  to  7d.  per  lb. 

Cattle  Imported  into  Liverpool, 
From  the  18th  to  the  25  th  Mar. 

Cows    Calves    Sheep    Lambs    Pigs   Horfl 
1298        4  8682      130        6368      29 


THE  BRITISH  CULTIVATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


APRIL— 1844. 


THE  ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM. 

Ftw  questions  affecting  the  cultivatbn  of, 
and  the  farmers  profits  from,  the  soil,  are 
more  momentous  than  the  one  before  us. 

T^re  are  districts  in  England  where  the 
labourers  are  not  permitted  to  keep  even  so 
much  as  a  pig,  lest  his  fattening  should 
tempt  them  to  become  stealers  of  corn. 
There  are  others  where,  in  a  mistaken  zeal 
for  their  welfare,  landowners  have  made 
"anall  farmers''  of  them,  giving  them  land 
titill  without  affording  them,  at  the  same 
(ine,  the  capital  necessary  for  its  proper 
coltivation,  or  the  skill  requisite  to  meet 
all  the  exigencies  of  even  a  five-acre 
&rmer. 

In  other  localities  again  every  labourer 
has  not  indeed  his  five-acre  allotment,  but 
he  has  a  cow  as  well  as  a  pig,  and  he  has 
hia  acre  or  acre  and  a  half  of  mowing, 
whilst  upon  the  farm  where  he  works  he 
haa  gnnmd  for  his  winter  stock  of  potatoes, 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  hatch-corn  at  a 
price  amounting  only  to  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction. His  small  garden  affords  him 
vegetables  and  a  few  apples  for  winter  use, 
and  though  his  money  wages  be  but  low  as 
compared  by  those  obtained  in  towns,  or 
muler  "  My  Lord  at  the  Hall,"  yet  in  posi- 
tive comforts,  who  shall  vie  with  the  farm- 
er's labourer  so  circumstanced  ? 


Our  attention  has  been  recently  called  to 
this  subject  by  a  letter  in  the  Wcreuter 
Journal,  headed,  "great  rbductioii  op 
poom  RATES  ON  THE  LAND,"  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  parish  of  Cholesbury, 
which  in  the  year  1830  was  entirely  a  parish 
of  paupers,  the  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  whom  had  so  far  exceeded  the  rental 
that  the  soil  was  abandoned  alike  by  tenant 
and  landlord. 

The  rates  at  the  period  alluded  to  ex- 
ceeded £200  per  annum.  A  benevolent 
institution,  hearing  of  the  destitute  state  of 
the  parish,  obtained  36  acres  of  arable  land 
which  were  allotted  to  eight  or  ten  married 
men  with  families.  At  that  time  (t.  e.,  the 
writer  of  1831)  the  following  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  relief  list : — 

Married  men  with  families 8 

The  wives  and  children  of  the  above  . .  28 

Single  men  and  boys J  2 

Aged  and  impotent \i> 

Total     ()3 

In  1842  there  received  relief— 

AUe-bodied  poor    0 

Aged  and  impotent 3 

Total     3 

Were  it  not  for  a  lunatic  in  the  asylum 
whose  cost  to  the  parish  is  £26  per  annum, 
the  poor  rate  would  not  be  at  this  lime  over 
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£20  per  annum  instead  of  £200.  Now  it  mulating  interest,  will  secure  bim  against 
may  be  objected  to  (mr  view  of  the  question  that  dependence  "  upon  the  parish"  which 
that  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  all  such  men  so  much  dread,  leave,  as  we 
about  by  something  very  like  a  five-acre  before  observed,  your  regular  honest  and 
allotment;  it  is  so — we  admit  it;  but  the  sober  farm  labourer  nothing  whatever  to 
disease  being  violent,  a  remedy  propor-  envy  in  the  circumstances  of  the  over- 
tioned  to  its  character  had  to  be  discovered,  wrought  factory-driven  unfortunate,  who 
and  it  was  found  in  a  system  ill  adapted  to  may  by  chance  earn  three  or  four  shillings 
a  state  of  things  less  desperate.  The  pau-  a  week  more  in  money,  yet  whose  condition 
perism  was  relieved,  it  is  true,  but  partly,  in  practical  comforts  is  far,  very  far,  less ; 
we  must  see  by  a  reduction  of  four-fifths  of  or  the  five-acre  farmer  whose  anxious  la- 
the aged  and  impotent  paupers,  and  partly  hour  is  but  ill  requited  by  the  profits  from 
to  the  placing  of  the  able-bodied  in  a  situa-  his  farm,  deducting  rent,  rates,  and  taxes, 
tion  rendering  them  capable  of  self-support,  and  interest  possibly  upon  the  money  he 
Are  we  sure  that  the  return  from  the  36  has  had  occasion  to  borrow  to  carry  on  hi» 
acres  of  allotments  is  as  great  as  it  might  operations, 
and  ought  to  be  imder  a  difierent  system  of  ♦ 

management,  and  are  the  labourers  as  well  SALT   AS  MANURE, 

provided  for  in  every  respect  as  they  would   In  another  page  we  have  given  two  inter- 
be  under  a  mode  such  as  the  one  we  have   esting  letters,  which  were  read  at  a  late 
before  attempted  to  describe  ?   Unless  these   meeting  of  the  Bromsgrove  Farmer's  Qub, 
two  efiects  have  been  produced  we  shall  "pon  the  value  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer.    Mr. 
contend  that  though  the  rent  of  the  land  H.  F.  Fardon,  the  secretary  of  that  society, 
aUoted  has  been  advanced  from  13s.  to  26s.  having  in  the  course  of  a  very  useful  paper, 
per  acre,  and  the  evils  of  a  frightful  pauper-  which  he  had  read  at  the  previous  meeting 
ism  removed,  yet  these  have  been  efiected  of  the  club,  pointed  out  the  value  of  salt  to 
by  a  system  necessary  ft  may  be  under  all  ^^  farmer,  in  the  economy  of  his  manure 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  but  ^®ap,  the  letters  alluded  to  were  addressed 
which  yet  do  not  give  to  the  country  all  ^  J^^m  upon  that  subject, 
the  benefit  it  has  a  right  to,  in  production       There  is  but  little  we  can  add  to  the  tes- 
from  the  soil,  or  to  the  labourer  all  the  timony  of  the  gentlemen,  whose  letters  we 
comforts  he  may,   under   other   circum-  ^*ve  laid  before  our  readers.    That  salt  is 
stances,  obtain  from  it.    Our  observation   an  indispensable  article  for  stock  of  aU 
through  life,  and  a  tolerably  intimate  ac-  kinds,  particularly  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
quaintance  with  the  means  and  appliances   l^^^t  ^^  soils  lying  far  inland,  has  been 
of  tenant>.farmers  and  agricultural  labour-  lo^^K  satisfactorily  proved.    In  the  interior 
ers,  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  that  as  there   ^^  America  tracks  are  made  through  the 
is  no  poorer  man  than  your  very  small  woods,  in  the  direction  of  the  salt  springs 
farmer,  so  there  is  no  man  who  is  more   or  fic^*,  as  they  are  technicaUy  termed,  by 
rich  in  all  those  comforts  of  life  which  his  *^e  deer,  bufialoes,  &c.  for  incredible  dis- 
condition  warrants  than  a  farm  labourer  tances— nearer  the  sea  the  same  necessity 
who  has  a  cottage  and  garden,  with  an  acre  ^o^^  salt  does  not  exist,  the  air  is,  more  or 
of  mowing,  a  cow,  a  pig,  and  some  poultry  l^^^,  impregnated  with  saline  particles,  and 
—ground  for  his  stock  of  potatoes,   and  *^e  animals  are  more  careless  m  the  use  of 
bread  at  cost  price.     These,  with  regular  o'  search  after  it.    As  it  is  with  beasts  so 
employment  and  wages  sufficient  to  pay  ^^  believe  it  to  be  with  the  soil  and  with 
everyjustdebt,  and  place  in  the  bank  for  vegetation.     On  the  districts  lying  t^n 
.savinjrs  a  trifle  annually,  which,  with  accu-  the  sea  shore,  salt  has  been  found  of  but 
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little  use  as  an  artificial  aid  to  vegetation,  found  veins  of  silt  (the  reverse  of  adhesive,) 

whilst  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  parti-  and  here  and  there  the  soil  would  assume 

cularlj,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pardon's  corres-  a  rusty  appearance,  indicating  iron,  with  a 

pondents,  on  light  soils,  salt  has  been  sue-  bluish  or  slaty  character ;  then  a  patch  of 

cessfolly   applied.     The   saline  particles  gravel  occasionally  amongst  the  loam  in 

which  are  found  in  the  air  within  certain  which  would  rise  a  small  weak  spring,  suf- 

distances  from  the  sea,  supply  to  vegetation  ficient,  however,  to  ruin  the  crops  in  its  im- 

all  that  is  required  of  salt,  whilst  fUrther  mediate  neighbourhood.    Over  this  subsoil 

off  it  is  necessary  to  supply  it  artificially,  and  between  it  and  the  cultivated  soil,  was 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  application  there  is  a  hard,  dry  and  impervious  pan,  formed 

much  difference  of  opinion — some  contend  of  the  subsoil,  but  hardened  and  rendered 

for  time  with  salt,  mixed  for  several  months,  solid  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  cou- 

and  giving  in  that  time,  after  a  perfect  stant  action  of  the  plough-sole.    The  soil 

amalgamation,  a  new  saline  preparation  of  itself  partook  in  some  considerable  degree 

great  value— others  again  urge  the  efficacy  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoil^  being,  however, 

of  salt  as  as  a  means  of  fixing  the  ammonia  ameliorated  by  mixture  of  manures  and  by 

of  farm-yard   manure,   and  recommend,  cultivation.    Still  so  great  was  the  fear  of 

therefore,  that  it  should  form  part  of  all  the  wretched  subsoil  that  the   pan   was 

compost  heaps,  where  animal  manure  is  in  never  disturbed,  consequently,  there  being 

any  quantity.  Now,  in  either  case  salt  will,  but  nine  or  ten  inches  of  cultivatable  earth 

in  our  opinion,  be  well  used— in  the  former  with  an  impervious  basis,  a  dry  summer 

its  immediate  value  is  more  apparent ;  but  burnt  all  up,  and  a  wet  one  ruined  the  crop 

in  the  latter  it  is  equally  useful,  though  the  by  rotting  the  roots.    A  showery  season 

precise   amount  of  its   value  be  not  so  was  the  only  suitable  one  for  thb  descrip- 

readily  ascertainable.  tion  of  land. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  call  the  at-       «  jjow,  however;  after  draining,  in  the 

tention  of  our  readers  to  the  report  of  the  ^y^^,^  gp^^e  of  a  few  months,  we  are  sub- 

■leeting  of  the  Bromsgrove  Club.  soiling  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  or  sixteen 

»  inches,  and  working  it  like  a  garden ;  the 

MR.  MECHI'S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  water  having  left  it,  and  the  frosty  air 

ESSEX.  following  the  water,  it  is  as  mellow  and 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  Mechi  a  long  friable  as  could  be  desired.    In  fact,  during 

aetafl  of  his   mode   of  operations  in  the  the  last  month,  whilst  our  neighbours  were 

improvements  we  noticed  in  our  last,  from  «°*We  to  move,  we  were  harrowing  on  our 

wMch  we  make  the  following  extract.  ^^^^^  *»d  beans  hke  a  rich  garden ;  the 

Of  the  clay,  we  suppose  it  is,  portion  of  ^^^h  crumbling  down  after  the  drill  like 

bisfarm  he  thus  speaks :-  sand-very  much  to  the  astonishment  of 

"About  two-thirds  of  it  was  a  strong  the  tenant  and  laboureni;  and  this  after  so 

yeflow  loam  subsoU,  in  a  state  between  much  carting  and  disturbance,  and  so  much 

pntty  and  bird-lime,  according  to  the  sea-  «^  ^^,^  «"^«?^  ^^^7"  ^P»  **' *7*^  °^*^°'*'* 

-on,  here  and  there  mixed  withahodge-  previously  it  was  thought  a  whole  summer 

podge  of  stones,  to  which  its  attachment  ^^^^  ^*^^y  «^^«  *^  condition  the  soil. 
was  so  affectionate  that  there  was  no  sep-       So  much  for  the  soil.    Of  the  drains  he 

•ntfiiig  them,   and  it  was  only  by  the  gives  the  following  account.  :— 
constnit  use  of  water  that  the  land  drainers      "  The  drains  cross,  at  a  very  acute  angle, 

Mdd  gfft  their  spades  in  or  get  rid  of  this  the  slope  of  the  land ;  they  axe  foux  ^«3ed% 

AftoiTt  fabstance;  at  jBtervalM  might  5e  apart,  witih  a  leader  to  every  ionxmnt^x^s 
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-^he  leader  being  rather  deeper  tlian  the  must  he  aceordkig  to  the  area  qf  the  poret 
other  drains,  hut  not  wider.  Still,  as  it  presented  to  the  air  in  the  drains, 
never  runs  full,  it  proves  in  practice  my  "  It  might  he  illustrated  hy  saying,  it  is 
subsequent  proposition,  that '  the  filtration  of  little  use  having  a  large  passage  unless 
of  water,  in  strong  soils,  is  far  inferior  to  you  have  enough  side-doors  to  admit  a 
the  velocity  of  its  passage  through  the  sufficient  number  of  passengers  to  travel 
drains.'  down  it. 

'*  Each  acre  contains  twelve  score  rods ;  '*  The  pores,  in  contact  with  otr,  which 
and  costs  ten  pounds,  requiring  3200  pipes  are  constantly  admitting  the  water  by  its 
and  360  bushels  of  stones.  superior  gravity,  should  form  if  practicable, 

"The  style  of  drainage  applied  to  this  hy  admeasurement,  a  superficial  area  equal 
part  of  the  farm  is  as  follows :  to  the  solid  unoccupied  contents  of  the  pipe  vt 

"  First,  a  double  turn  of  the  plough  takes  drain  (reduced  to  an  area ;)  the  velocity  ol 
out  nine  inches,  then  a  narrow  spade  (suffi*  passage  in  the  drain  being  certainly,  in  a 
ciently  wide  to  admit  the  drainer's  foot)  general  way,  equal  or  superior  to  the  velo- 
takes  out  ten  inches  ,*  then  comes  a  still  city  of  percolatian. 
narrower  spade  (fourteen  inches  long,  three  "It  must  be  considered,  that  in  dense 
and  one-eighth  wide  at  top,  and  one  and  a  subsoils,  the  continued  winter  rains  expand 
half  at  bottom,)  which  removes  thirteen  the  particles  and  render  filtration  mmre 
inches  more*— making  the  whole  depth  firom  difficult — especially  during  the  first  year  or 
the  surface  thirty-two  inches.  The  drain  two  after  drainage ;  therefore,  I  prefer  dlsQi 
being  well  cleared  out,  we  first  fill  in  the  and  narrow  stone  drains,  protected  from 
drains  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  with  nice  earth  by  a  pipe  over  them,  because  they 
clean  gravel  stones,  and  then  place,  on  the  afibrd  ready  access  to  a  large  and  poroos 
top  of  these  stones,  a  drain-pipe,  thirteen  surface  ;  filtration  going  on  both  on  the 
inohes  long  and  three  inches  wide  outside,  tops  and  sides  at  the  drain, 
having  a  two-inch  bore.  This  fits  so  exactly  "  I  would  observe,  that  even  on  the  re- 
iato  ^e  space  made  by  the  last  or  narrow  cently  drained  strong  loam,  but  little  siff- 
spade,  that  it  not  only  rests  on  the  stones,  face  water  ran  away,  most  of  it  percolated, 
but  binds  against  the  sides  of  the  drain,  except  in  cases  of  the  ground  being  fioaeii 
thereby  preventing  the  stones  being  choked  hard,  and  very  heavy  and  sudden  rains, 
by  the  superincumbent  earth,  but  also  form-  It  appears  to  percolate  tolerably  clear  ac' 
ing  the  earth  above  it  into  an  ardi ;  which  cording  to  the  season— but  on  ihis  point 
in  the  stronger  soil  would,  it  is  presumed,  my  observations  must  be  more  extended* 
retain  its  form  even  if  the  jnpe  were  broken  On  cutting  across  some  of  the  drains  that 
or  decayed.  As  this  is  a  plan  of  my  own,  had  been  made  six  months,  the  stones  were 
and  contrary  to  the  entertained  onions,  found  to  be  washed  as  clean  as  the  gravel 
that  the  tiles  should  be  at  the  bottom,  I  will  in  a  brook.'' 
give  my  reasons  for  so  doing ;  because^  Of  the  other  portion  of  the  fann,  for  all 

"  1st.  It  is  cheaper.  it  appears  was  in  a  wretchedly  unimproved 

"  2d.  It  is  more  durable,  and  less  liable  condition,  Mr.  Mechi  says :— 

to  choke 

'*  The  other  third  of  this  farm  W4ui  the 

"3d.  There  is  a  larger  area  of  space  for  reverse  of  the  first  two  thirds,  and  required 

the  escape  or  filtration  of  the  water;  and  an  entirdy  different  system  of  dxaniage. 

this  I  consider  of  the  utmost  impoitance.  It  is  mostly  black,  sandy,  and  boggy  tofl, 

and  not  sufficiendy  considered.    Itisqtiite  with  numevous  springs  rising  at  v«tio«s 

^ndga^  ihst  the  JUbraUm  of  die  water  points  were  obstvocted  by  perpendieakur 
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walls  or  veins  of  dense  clay  or  hard  grUyei,  neigbour's  wells  dry,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 

sometimes  both.  (being  in  a  bed  of  sand,  below  their  level.) 

"  The  driunage  here  has  been  effected  by  ^^^  ^^^^  (which  has  been  double  spitted) 

a  person,  from  Warwickshire,  a  man  of  w  now  always  perfectly  dry,  although  pre- 

extensive  knowledge  and  ability  in  this  viously  dangerous  for  cattle  and  entirely 

department  of  drainage,  who  I  understand  worthless." 

has   essentially   improved   Lord  Digby's  He  pays  a  well  merited  compliment  to 

estates  by  his  judicious  sub-draining  of  the  three  very  excellent  works,  from  the  study 

springs.    His  plan  is  to  take  his  fall  from  ^^  which  he  appears  to  have  derived  much 

the  lowest  point,  and  gradually  work  up  to  ^^  t^®  ^eal  with  which  he  has  prosecuted 

where  the  spring  shows  itself,  having  pre-  ^^  labours,  viz.,  "  Stephens*  Book  qf  the 

▼ioosly   ascertained  the  whereabouts   by  ^arm,**  '*  Loudon^s  Encyclopadia  qf  Agrv- 

digging,  and  by  those  plants  that  invariably  culture;*  and  '' Morton  on  SmU:* 

show  themselves  over  a  spring.    As  springs  The  letter  contains,  moreover,  the  follow- 

are  generally  attended  by   sand-beds,  a  ^"»  praiseworthy  aspiration  :— 

single  drain  will  often  lay  dry  a  large  extent  *'  I  hope  that  in  time  to  come,  farming: 

of  ground.    In  one  case,  where  there  was  will  be  treated  as  a  science,  and  that  there 

a  swamp  of  four  acres,  the  drain  was  opened  will  be  as  much  uniformity  in  cultivating 

at  two  feet,  and  continued  in  a  trench  till  land  as  there  is  in  manufacturing  cotton. 

it  reached  eleven  feet  in  depth — the  sand  That  can  only  arrive  by  our  young  farmers 

boiling  up  at  intervals  like  water  in  a  caid-  deriving  an  uniform  agricultural  education 

dron^  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  shore  —the  mechanism  fo?  which  does  not  at 

OH  the  sides,  and  when  his  level  was  accu-  present  exiist.   Let  us  hope  it  may  hereafter, 

lately  taken,    he  commenced  laying  his  and  that  whilst  we  have  collegiate  educa- 

pines  on  hay  (two  half  pipes,  four-and-a-  tion  for  the  learned  and  other  professions, 

Inif  inches  diameter  were  put  together,  we  shall  at  least  have  agricultural  univer- 

ViK^^^^^y  nine  inches  by  four-and-a-  sities  and  apprenticeships.    There  can  be 

bdO  but  so  strong  was  the  force  of  the  no  doiibt  that  agriculture  is  the  hatU  of 

inter,'it  was  necessary  to  have  two  strongly  society— the  most  paramount  interest  in  a 

Mde  iron  skeleton   arches  with  wooden  pecuniary  point  of  view — the  regulator  of 

o^  about  thirty  inches  high,  and  the  currency   and  manufactures,   wliich   are 

width  of  the  drain  two  feet     In  these  subservient  to  it.     If  we  want  a  proof  of 

arel|e8  were  laid   the  pipes,  and  firmly  this,  let  us  consider  that  the  stomach  cannot 

loaded  to  the  top  of  the  arch  with  soil  to  wait  a  day ;  its  claims  are  pdrdnwurd^  and 

keep  the  pipes  firom  being  forced  up  by  the  to  hunger  must  succomb   all  our  other 

bofiing  waters  and  sand;  when  loaded,  the  enjoyments,  whether  of  mani^actures  or 

srcbes  wisre  removed  by  a  lever,  the  mouths  lu^curies." 

of  the  pipes  being  carefully  stopped  with,  [Xhe  foregoing  was  accompahied  by  the 

bay,  tiU  the  next  length  of  pipe  was  laid  following  note,  which  \HU  be  read  with 

m  t]|e  next  arch  (two  always  being  in  use,  interest.— Ed.  F.  H.] 

one  in  front  of  the  other.)'  „«     ,, ,  r     •  4.  •  *    *i.    tj«j:*^- 

'  "Mr.  M.  s  compliments  to  the  Editor, 

'  tfee  result  is;  that  on^  such  dtaih  laid  ahft  begs  to  say  he  was  at  the  farm  on 

iWiiStly  dry  fbut' acre's  of  b6g  (having  a  Thursday  j   all  looking  healthy  and  well. 

>Wle?  spring  carried'  oVer  of  %ctwii  it ;)  Eveiry  foot  of  the  land  will  be  cropped  this 

^  fbst  drain   runs'"  permUheritlp  30,Ob6  season. 

i^'f^evefjf.iiiferitff'^^  "I'h'e  wheat  sown  middle  M.«xc\l  ir^ 

•Hw  jftftsr^  M  much:    tfhdtf  Wit  oitf  beiii^  hoed  out. 
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**  The  lucerne  was  up,  on  what  was  a  skim  ploughed  from  three  to  four  inchei 

miHtmp  last  year."  deep ;  in  that  state  he  allowed  the  field  to 

April  23.  remain  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and  then 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  our  had  it  ploughed  from  16  to  18  inches  deep^ 

farmers*  sons  we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  with  Smith's  subsoil  plough.     After  ddi 

to  say  in  our  next  number ;  in  the  mean-  operation,  tiie  field  was  not  again  disturbed 

time  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  report  until  the  spring  of  1840,  when  he  had  it 

of  proceedings  at  a  meeting  held  in  Glou-  harrowed  as  soon  as  it  was  sufiiciently  dry. 

cestershire,  for  promoting  the  formation  of  Between  the  end  of  March  and  the  third 

an  Agricultural  College,  which  we  give  in  week  of  May,  he  had  it  ploughed  and  huh 

another  column.    It  is  a  question  to  them  rowed  three  difierent  times.    From  the  sub- 

and  to  the  country  of  vital  importance,  soil  ploughing  in  the  autumn,  the  ground 

and   one    from    which    the    serious  and  was  very  mellow  in  the  spring,  and  after  ft 

anxious  attention  of  all  who  would  direct,  was  three  difierent  times  ploughed  and  luv' 

in  any  degree,  the  agricidtural  energies  of  rowed,  the  soil  was  very  fine.    The  neif 

the  coimtry,  cannot  be  longer  withheld ;  it  operation  was  forming  the  drills,  whu& 

is  one  to  which  the  council  of  the  Royal  were  about  thirty  inches  apart    While  ihii 

Agricultural  Society  ought  at  once  to  direct  was  going  on,  he  had  the  dung,  in  a  moilt 

its  efibrts,  for  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  ex-  state,  carted  out,  and  spread  in  the  holkv 

ertions  of  that  influential  body ;  but  more  between  the  drills,  with  some  bone-diut 

of  this  in  our  next  sown  over  it  and  covered  in  immediately  (to 

^  prevent  evaporation)  by  having  the  drQb 

SWEDISH  TURNIPS.  split  out  over  them.    The  quantity  rfduj, 

per  statute  acre  appued,  was  from  26  to  9' 
At  a  weekly  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultu-  tons ;  and  over  this  dung,  he  had  sown  wi& 
ral  Society,on  the  17tb  April,  Mr  Alexander  ^^ie  hand  about  half  a  ton  of  the  best  raw 
OgQvie  informed  the  councU  that  during  bone-dust  per  statute  acre.  After  the  duifj 
the  nineteen  years  he  had  lived  as  agent  ^nd  bone-dust  were  covered  in,  from  tir*- 
with  the  late  P.  L.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere  ^  ^1^,^^  jn^hes  from  the  surface  by  tiMp 
Hall,  Cheshiie,  he  had  expenenced  very  spotting  of  the  driUs,  he  immediatdy, 
great  and  uniform  success  m  the  manage-  ^^^^  ^he  dung  and  ground  were  moigt,  lai^ 
ment  of  his  turnip  crops,  a  result  which  he  tj^g  ^^^^  ^^  by  ^  machine,  at  the  rate  flf 
attributed  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  2lihs.  weight  per  statute  acre,  taking  caw' 
manure  he  had  employed,  and  the  early  ^y^^^  j^  ^^s  deposited  m  the  dung  ;  and  thi% 
growth  he  had  given  to  the  plant  by  sowing  ^^  ^^gj^g  g^  deposited,  it  vegetated  imii»* 
the  seed  in  immediate  contact  with  it  while  aiately,  and  grew  out  of  the  way  of  the  tf 
in  a  state  of  active  fermentation.  One  of  i^  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days.  Th» 
his  fields,  from  which  in  1840  he  had  oh-  moisture  of  the  dung  and  soil,  and  the  heit 
tained  no  less  an  amount  of  Swedish  turnips  occasioned  by  their  admixture  with  tha 
(cleared  of  tops  and  bottoms)  than  forty-  bone-dust,  forced  the  plants  for  the  felt 
three  tons  per  statute  acre,  was  a  clayey  fortnight  as  favourably  as  if  placed  in  a  hot 
loam  with  a  retentive  subsoil,  effectually  bed.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  plantf 
drained  with  tiles  some  years  ago  by  cut-  ^gre  ahnost  ready  for  singling  out,  which, 
ting  the  drains  not  more  than  from  five  to  as  soon  as  they  would  bear  the  operation* 
six  yards  apart.  In  1839  it  was  broken  up  he  had  done  with  the  hand-hoe  from  14  *» 
from  pasture  for  oats,  the  crop  being  good,  ig  inches  apart  Mr.  .Ogilvie  stated,  th«t 
and  as  soon  as  the  oats  were  cut  and  re-  this  was  the  method  he  had  adopted  ij 
moved  from  the  field,  he  had  the  stubble   Cheshire,  during  a  period  of  18  yearsi  ft^ 
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id  never  once  missed  a  crop.    He  be-  tarred — ^which  while  the  flies  are  numerous , 
jved  the  lightest  crop  he  erer  had  during  should  he  passed  over  the  same  ground 

ewWeof  thatpenod  exceeded  ^  tons  Sj^faSXtrb^&^Jef'ter 

r  statute  acre.     He  never  sowed  later  turer  then  alluded  to  the  effect  of  lime, 

an  the  last  week  in  May ;  and  whenever  sulphur,  soot,  fumigation^  and  many  other 

sight  of  crop  was  wanted,  he  thought  it  remedies,  but  dg  not  think  they  could  be 

,  .  ,  .  J    •       i.1.  i.  depended  on.    He  believed  that  thick  sow- 

idutely  necessiury  to  sow  durmg  that  in£  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures  driUed 

(mth.     The  seed  was  obtamed  of  Mr.  in  with  the  seed  were  more  effectual,  as  the 

drving,  of  Liverpool.    The  plants  were  turnip,  when  in  rough  leaf,  is  not  in  any 

rice  horse-hoed,    and   once  hand-hoed  ^^«^/  ^V^  the  attacks  of  the  beeUe  ; 

....  T    Ai.  •  11  therefore,  it  must  be  evident  that  our  first 

tesmghng.    In  the  previous  season  all  care  must  be  to  force  on  the  young  plant, 

lectop  was  removed  from  the  ground  by  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  proper  ma- 

bekter  end  of  October ;  it  was  ploughed  nures,  or  using  such   means  as  he  had 

mimm  with  wheat  during  the  first  week  ^commended  to  destroy   or  drive  them 

.«,       ,  ,.  7        ^  away.   Just  after  the  turnips  have  outgrown 

/  Hwember :  and  it  was  m  reference  to  the  attacks  of  the  fiy,  they  are  liable  to  the 

Ui  grain  crop  tliat  the  unusual  amount  of  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  which  the  lec- 

mnre  applied  to  the  turnips  was  found,  turer  considered  as  only  a  less  formidable 

idiA«««iif  ^^T%%./wiiioo;n  i«/ifTt /.ooikp  ♦*>!*«  enemy,  because  there  are  fewer  seasons 

^result  of  produ^m  both  cases,  to  be  ^^ieh^' produce  them  in  sufficient  abun- 

Mi  advantageous  and  economical.  dance  to  injure  a  crop  materially ;  for  when 

♦  they  do  become   numerous,    there  is  no 

PEOBUS  FARMERS'  CLUB.  CtcS-sJt£uroiJ"o?e%r^^^^^^ 

n&e  last  meeting  of  this  Club,  a  lecture  knew  was  picking  them  by  the  hand.    He 

HI  delivered  by  one  of  its  memoers  on  the  knew  of  some  fields  that  had  been  cleared 

irioos  Insects  affecting  the  turnip  crop,  of  caterpillars  by  means  of  a  flock  of  ducks 

If  the  turnip  fly  it  was  stated  that  they  driven  on  them ;  but  there  are  some  kinds 

ybemate,  or  live  through  the  winter  in  a  which  ducks  refuse.   About  the  same  stage 

>nd  state,  and  may  be  found  under  the  of  its  growth  the  roots  of  voung  turnips  are 

n  of  trees^  &c ;  but,  inactive  as  they  are  exposed  to  another  formidable  enemv — the 

■Jng  the  wmter,  on  the  first  indication  of  wire-worm,  which  is  the  most  troublesome 

ping,  they  quit  their  winter  quarters  for  of  all  insects  to  the  Agriculturist.    It  ap- 

Qay  situations,  and  feed  in  gardens  on  pears  that  we  are   yet   very  imperfectly 

mge-plants,  as  earlv  as  March,  and  in  acquainted  with  these  insects :  it  is  stated 

^  they  get  away  to  the  fields.    May  and  that  there  are    upwards    of  60  different 

>V|e  are  the  periods  when  they  are  to  be  species  of  them.    It  is  probable  that  a  very 

■Mt  dreaded  by  the  farmer,  just  as  the  considerable  portion  of  these  feed  upon  our 

fnmg  turnips  are  coming  into  leaf.    The  most  valuable  cultivated  plants.    The  rooks 

Ktti  pair  between  ApriTand  September,  will  destroy  them,  but  these  birds,  while 

ad&e  female  beetlelavs  her  eggs  (about  searching  for  other  prey,  pull  up  sound  and 

l^egg  daily)  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  mutilated  plants  indiscriminately,  so  that 

enquires  about  30  days  to  carry  the  insect  both  worms  and  turnips  are  united  in  one 

uvoQ^b  its  various  sts^es,  up  to  the  time  common    distinction.      In   this    case    we 

*o6&  it  becomes  a  pertect  fly  or  beede.    It  should  say,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends." 

'Mnsan  egg  about  10  days,  a  maggot  6  The  lecturer  considered  that  the  rooks  were 

^  and  a  chrysalis  14  days.    It  is,  how-  increasing  too  fast ;  their  numbers  were  so 

Jl^  in  their  last  and  perfect  stase  that  great,  that  they  frequently  caused  much 

^  insects  are  most  to  oe  dreaded.    It  is  trouble  to  the  farmer.    He  would  diminish 

ji'^beetle  that  destroys  the  two  first  smooth  them,  but  certainly  not  destroy  them  alto- 

^es  of  the  turnip  by  piercing  them  like  gether. 

*5?*t  destroying  the  ceUular  tissue,  and  ♦ 

"Wag  the  growth  of  the  plant.    It  was  BECCLES  FARMERS*  CLUB. 

if^Btage  of  their  existence  that  the  At  the  last  meeting  the  subject  under  dis- 

f^oer  recommended  an  instrument  now  cussion  was  Mr.  Stace's  Prize  Essay  on  the 

^Qoifly  naed  by  Cornish  fcmners,  called  rotation  of  crops  for  heavy  lands.    Th^  to- 

^4-catdier— a  board  newly  painted  or  tation  therein TecommeTided.N{a^^^Q\^>L\\\\x»X 
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tourseof  cropping  ;  tliis,  at  first,  appeared  had  been  taken  from  the  circumslalicdi^ 

so  extraordinary,  that  it  was  thougnt  im-  agricultural  colleges  havmg  been  siicCe^* 

practicable;  but,  upon  more  mature  con-  f^fly  estabUshed in  Ireland,  hi  Fratice,  i 

sideration,  the  objections  were  not  so  great,  _    .•      ,     ,    .     _       ..      /-,...,.     jb^ 

and  it  was  argued  by  some  members  that  Switzerland,  m  Prussia,  iii  Sweden,  -« 

the  rotation  might  be  pursued  upon  what  other  parts  of  the  Continent;  litid  it 

we  here  call  good  deep  heavy  lands,  though  peared  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bi 

upon  the  generality  of  wet  soils  it  was  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  neceaiaiy 

agreed  as  not  being  desirable  to  depart  ,    ,    ,      ;   ,   .        ,      .»   j    ^         ^z.* 

from    the   long-established  course,    com-  ^ad  already  been  subscribed  ot  promiiM;. 

monly  called  m  Suffolk  the   four-course       Earl  Ducie,  in  proposing  the  ibnC  rl^i^ 
shift,  viz.,  fallow  or  turnips,  barley  the  fol-  lution,  which  referred  to  the  advantajfiiW 

foara*^™fCUJnfe^:t  -^^»*?-«  an  a^cultural  c^f,^^ 

for  many  years  in  both  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  "^o^el  farm  attached,    observed   thftt  B 

upon  Wet  heavy  lands,  though  of  late  a  could  have  wished  that  theresblutibflolH:. 

proportion  of  tares  have  been  grown  upon  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant-fannilt'' 

Mo.^iri^r,=el!SS&eS  -the,«.,tion  „ost  parti.ulariy  ^^* 

der  fed  off  with  sheep;  the  land  being  then  ^^^  interests  of  that  class,   and  <ff  tf^ 

broken  up,  and  fallowed  for  barley,    ft  has,  f&milies;  but  having  been  told  tJiat  it  .-_ 

however,  been  found  that  such  tare-land  is  desirable  that  thosfe  landlords  ^ho  fiv^^fite 

the  quarter  intended  for  beans,  after  the  ^J^eir  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  ter-^ 

barley  crop  is  removed.  farmers  in  the  formation  oi^  ilk'e  |fr6f 

♦  college  he  had  constoted  to  pro^oae 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  resolution.    Upon  thiri  subject  the  ( 

A  PUBLIC  meeting,  held  under  influential  tehichhehadex^restf^d^omdie.tjtei 

auspices,  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  April,  he  still  entertamed,  and  it  was  iEat, 

at  the  Assembly  room,  Cirencester,  Glou-  the  farmers  themselves  cameliiendly  i 

cestershire,  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme  ward,  it  would  be  almost  imjposiflbU  ten 

for  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  college  extraneouii  Support  to  be  of  itself  succe 

for  educating  young  men  in  the  practice  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  farmers 

and  theory  of  agriculture.  now  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of 

Amongst  those  present  were  Earl  Bath-  an  establishment  as  that  proposed,  bed 

urst,  Earl  Ducie,  Lord  Sherborne,  Thomas  they  felt  that  the   education  which 

H.  Southern,  Esq.,  M .P.,  Sir  John  Dean  gave  to  such  of  their  sons  as  they  iniei 

Paul,    David    Ricardo,    Esq.,    Raymond  to  follow  the  profession  of  fanning  W«] 

Cripps,  Esq.,  W.  F.    Croom,    Esq.,   Dr.  such  as  was  suitable  for  the  line  of  life  ll 

Daubeny,  C.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  a  great  ^hich  tliey  were  destined.     The  <!unS| 

number  of  tenant>.farmers.  could  not  be  blamed  for  this,  as  h^  had  B«| 

EXRL  Bathurst,  on  taking  the  chab,  the  means  of  giving  his  son  th«  r^uMt 

said,  he  would  merely  remark  that  the  man  education;  all  that  he  coid^  do  wa  9 

whose  mind  was  best  cultivated  was^  most  ^ach  him  what  he  knew  himsetf  as  a  pd|ii^ 
likely  to  keep  the  best  place  in  the  race  of  ticril  agriculturist,  or  place  him,  at  a  li^ 

life.    His  lordship  then  called  upon  Mr.  R.  premium,  under  thfe  tuition  oT  sbniie  n^H 

J.  Browne,  the  honorary  secretary,  toreicl  botiriiig  agriculturist^  of  wh6iie  atttdhm^iit 

the  report  of  the  committee.  he  entertained  a  h^fhcr  opinion  thtt  W 

The  report  detailed  the  circumstances  did  of  his  own.    The  objeet  of  theprttfli* 

under  which  the  scheme  originated,  and  td^^gHt^  was  to   enable  the  tttrmet  itf  ' 
the  steps  adopted  to  bring  the  suggesftidtt  moderate  expense  to  give  his  son  dwa4 
under  the  notice  ot  the  public^    Th^  idieii  ligricultural  educatibh;  and  he  (Lord  T^'* 
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k)ped  that  the  scheme  would  meet  with  the       Mr.  Goddard  seconded  the  resolution, 

iearty  support  of  tenant-fiumert.  ohserving  that  as  a  landlord,  he  would  pre^ 

Mr.  KsARasY,  a  tenant-£Buiner,  seconded  for  a  tenant  who  was  well  educated  in  his 

fte  resdntion,  and  expressed  his  hearty   profession   to   one    who  was  imperfectly 

apyroral  of  the  scheme.     His  conviction  educated,  other  requisites  being  equal. 

wa^  diat  fdture  generations  would  thank      Dr.  Dauibney  moved  the  last  resolution, 

those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  estab*-  which  referred  to  a  subscription  to  defray 

bhing  an  institatioiii  from  which  so  much  the  expenses  already  incurred.  The  learned 

benefit  had  been  received.  doctor  stated  that  he  had  visited  most  of 

Theresolution  was  then  put  and  carried,  the  agricultural  colleges  abroad,  and  had 

Earl  Duoib  baving  discovered  from  the  found  them  flourishing  and  useful. 

-nm^  wbicb  Mi  firom  some  of  the  farm-       Mr.  Lawrence,  solicitor,  seconded  the 

en^te  be  bad  been  misunderstood  as  to  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  it  was  car- 

ibitlw  said   about  the  success  of  the  ried   unanimously.      The    meeting   then 

MfcttM  being  mainly  def^ndent  upon  the  separated. 

InHt-fivmeni  tbemsehres-^observed  that  ♦ 

kidl  adhered  to  the  opinion,  and  begged       Important  to  Farmers  and  Dealers 

tewpeattbatunlesstfie  farmers  by  coming  S  ^^V.^lTi^'*  John  M  Nie,  farmer, 
i»<«]iai»  vu»»  uiuc^Mt^^  •xiui;!.  uj  V  uiixxft   ^o^j^yg^f  lately  purchased  a  young  horse 

ivwnrd  »  support  of  the  scheme,  showed  fro^  Mr.  Charles  Grindlay,  farmer,  Sea- 

tkrtthey  were  anxious  for  the  formation  of  begs  Place^  near  Dennyloanhead.    A  full 

4i  edBege,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  and  fair  jwrice  was  paid.    The  horse  proved 

lWnece««y»«K,rt  from  the  landlord  !r«fe^d'bXaSd^e7.iti^  Tthrp'^fc*^ 
ntoeracy.  If  the  tenant-farmers  how-  demanded.  This  was  refused.  Instead  of 
iNrdid  come  f<Nr#ard  and  show  that  they  following  the  usual  course  of  sending  the 
ia» in  earnest,  he  (LordDucie)  had  not  horse  to  "livery*'— having  him  sold  under 
>*ghtestdoubtofthelandowners  yield-   1£|,^,^^^^^^^ 

\  l^iB  effective  support.  often  leads  to  protracted  and   expensive 

IftJoHN   Dean  Paul,  in  moving  the  proceedings—Mr.  M'Nie  was  advised  to 

resolution,  which  related  to  the  for-  ^^«  ^  ac^^^n  in  the  small  debt  court  for 

^  •**       ..V         J  *i.  *  •*   £8  6s.  8d.  as  the  difierence  of  value  between 

of  a  committee,  observed  that  it  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^„^  tj^e  animal  in 

^  msither  singular  that  farmers  should  be  question.  The  case  was  heard  before  James 
%i6nly  class  in  the  community  who  were    Wardrobe  Dickson.  Esq.,  Sheriff-substitute 

'  i^Kwed  to  come  by  intuition,  and  not  by  ?*  ^^^^^^j  who  held  that  the  pursuer,  hav- 
ii.  Ai      X    Ai.    1.       1  J  jf      ing  offered  to  return  the  horse  on  repetition 

iheation,  to  the  knowledge  necessary  for  J'^Yie  price,  and  the  same  being  refused. 
m  proper  prosecution  of  their  business,  was  entitled  to  proceed  in  the  way  proposed 
Hedien  adverted  to  the  training  to  which  without  any  sale  of  the  horse,  and  a  proof 
4oie  intended  for  other  professions  were  w^  aUowed  him  of  the  habits  of  the  horse, 
.jj  -^j       J    1-       J  Ai.  i.  •     xi.  if  the  seller  s  knowledge  thereof,  which  he 

a^eted,  and  showed  that  m  the  case  of  ^^^  foji^d  to  disclose  at  the  time  of  the 

■ndBg,  a  necessity  existed  for  even  greater  sale,  and  the  difference  of  value.  The  case 
<llBUun  being  paid  to  the  education  of  was  heard  on  three  successive  court  days, 
W  destined  to  follow  it  as  a  business,  and  the  sheriff  decerned  for  the  fWl  sum 
n^         «     X  vv  1-  J      .       .1    .1  sued  for,  with  expenses.   Very  considerable 

B  WIS  a  weU-established  axiom  that  know-  interest  was  taken  in  the  case  by  the  farm- 

ledge  was  power,  and  why  should  farmers  ers  and  dealers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 

W  the  only  parties    from    whom  power  the  decision  has  given  much  satisfaction. 

AwMbewitbheld.  If  the  proposed  scheme  We  think  it  cannot  be  too  generally  known 

^        -.  „  .   -,  t      ,     i.  ,  aiid  appreciated,  because  it  points  out  a 

nt  eordiaily  aapported  by  the  farmers  the  gpeedy  and  cheap  mode  of  obtaining  redress 

Med  interest  would  sutvport  them  in  a  in  cases  whicb  were  foTmetVy  \oQV.e^  >x^tw 
■inner  which  wovldstuprue  them,  as  interminable  and  exc««dm^^  e^^x&vs^. 
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By  a  retarn  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com-       Agricultural  College. — Measures  ari 

mons  it  appears  that  the  following  quantities  of  to  be  taken  for  the  immediate  establishmen; 

Cheese  have  been  imported  into  the  United  of  the  agricultursd  College  in  Wiltshire. 
EBgdommthe  year  endiiig  5th  of  January,        i^p^^^^,  ,„   Aoricolturists. -Th. 

^        ^^  following  decision  was  given  lately  at  thi 

Prom  Euronean  norts  6849    18  *  Swinden  petty   sessions  :— Mr.   Myers,  o 

American  ^^to    ..,.::V.  2115    12  Langford,  summoned  Mary  HUes.keepei 

British  Possessions 3    19  ?^  ^¥  ^^^J^^^P  «^*^'  Highwortb,  for  har 

_  _  -      ,        ^     ,      .  ^      ^^  jng  demanded  and  taken  2s.  for  toll  of  i 

Of  the  above  London  miports  the  principal  waggon  laden  witb  draining  tiles.     Mr 

part  of  the  European,  and  Liverpool  of  the  Myers  observed,  that  draining  tiles  bein| 

Amencan,  whilst  Glasgow  has  received  nearly  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  wer 

the  whole  from  the  British  Possessions.  exempt  from  toU,  and  stated  that  the  ma 

SYDNEY  gistrates  at  Fairford,  the  day  before,  had  si 

decided,  having  convicted  the  gatekeepei 

The  South  Australian  Register  states  that  the  of  the  Lechlade  gate,  whom  he  had  sum 

Sans  Pareille,  the  first  wool  ship  of  the  season,  moned  for  taking  toll  for  the  same  load  o 

tailed  for  Leith  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  draining  tiles.    Mr.  Brace,  of  Highworth 

the  second,  the  Elizabeth  Buckham,  was  to  take  who  attended  on  behalf  of  the  trustees 

her  departure  for  London  on  the  18th.    Their  contended  that  draining  tiles  where  no] 

united  cargoes  amounted  lo  1,200  or  1,300  bales,  exempt,  not  being  named  in  the  Act ;  aaf 

The  review  of  the  progress  of  the  colony  during  although  draining  had  been  practised  foi 

the  past  year  presents  some  very  gratifying  re-  the  improvement  of  the  land  for  years  pre- 

suits.    The  export  of  wool  had  been  3,034  bales,  vious  to  the  passing  of  the  Turnpike  Acl 

or  854,815  lbs.,  which,  at  9d.  per  lb.,  is  equal  regulating  the  tolls,  no  mention  was  made 

to  jS32,055.    The  produce  of  the  fishery  was  of  the  materials  used  for  such  a  puriM»e 

estimated  at  JS8,738  in  oil,  and  £2,560  in  whale-  among  those  things  enumerated  as  being 

bone.    The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  exempt,  viz.,  **  implements  in  husbandry, 

year  is  given  at  £60,000,  and  the  imports  at  pr  any  dung,  compost,  or  manure,  emplo;^ 

£77,000.    Of  sheep  in  the  colony,  the  number  in  husbandry  for  manuring  or  improvutf 

is  set  down  at  350,000  ;  homed  cattle  25,000  ;  land,  or  any  other  thing  employed  in  the 

horses  2,000 ;  and  sundry  small  stock  10,000 ;  management  of  any  farm  or  lands  ;*'  and 

being  a  great  increase  upon  former  years,  in  l^e  submitted  the  latter  sentence  ouppht  to 

addition  to  the  daily  consumption.    Manufac-  read  thus,  "or  anv  other  thing  (of  asu"*^*^ 

tures  of  various  kinds  were  springing  up,  and  kind)  employed,  o:c. ;"  for  to  read  it  o 

several  tons  of  lead  and  copper  ore,  of  first-rate  wise^  the  meaning  would  appear  so  gen 

quality,  had  been  forwarded  to  London ;  but  the  and  indefinite,  that  a  farmer  might  put 

want  of  capital  had  prevented  the  further  work-  account  books  relating  to  his  farm  mto 

ingof  the  mines.    The  financial  condition  of  g%)   and  claim  exemption,    as  having  Ij 

the  colony  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  fiour-  thin^  in  his  g^g  used  in^  the  managemeK 

ishing,  the  estimated  revenue  for  1844  being  of  his  farm.     The  magistrates  concurnl 

£27900  and  the  estimated  expenditure  £28425.  in  this  opinion,  and  decided  that  draininr 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  however,  tiles  were  not  legally  exempt  from  toll;  m 

there  is  a  reduction  of  £3,200  in  the  revenue,  consequently  Mr.  Myers  nad  to  pay  thi 

and  of  £6,657  in  the  expenditure.  expenses. 

METEOKOLOGICAL  &  RURAL  OBSERVATIONS.-WTNWICK,  April,  1844  i 
The  weather  since  my  last  has  been  delightfully  mUd,  dear,  and  sunny,  and  the  barometer  m 
indicated  a  great  atmospheric  pressure.  Spring  has  indeed  at  length  visited  us  with  its  enlifW^ 
ing  sweets  and  pleasing  smiles.  The  sun  almost  all  the  "  live  long  day"  blazing  in  full  splendfl^H 
in  the  blue  fields  above,  warming  the  swell  breath  of  the  frosty  breeze,  and  arousing  all  nature  tiB 
love  and  enjoyment  The  trees  have  begun  to  bud,  the  grass  to  spring,  and  the  flowers  to  bloom  i 
whilst  the  warblers  of  nature's  temple  are  pouring  forth  their  enchanting  strains  in  adoration  tc 
Che  "  glorious  orb  of  day." 

The  hawthorn  hedge  rows  are  begun  to  clothe  themselves  in  their  leafy  garniture,  and  the  bk»; 
com  of  fruit  trees  is  Justin  the  prelude  to  a  splendid  scene  that  at  once  charms  the  eye  nod 
pictures  to  the  imaginative  mind  the  glorious  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop. 

The  swallow  and  the  ouckoo  have  just  arrived  from  their  winter  retreats  to  e^joy  the  more 
jfersiff  nya  ot  an  English  sun,  and  to  add  fresh  charms  to  our  rural  houses. 


In  null  affiun,  field  labour  is  briiktjr  earned  on  ;  spring-to' 
hH,  sliilat  Uie  wmler-soini  whetl  preients  aa  henllhy  Wuiiui 

CALeNDAB,    1844. 


ippetruice, 


1  tominjt  up  ren)ikrk»bl)' 


„    Gelder  Rom  (vibuniam  opuliu)  in  leaf 
25.  UawihoruB  (cnlaEgui  uu  uieipilu* 

oi;i:uiLbs)  in  leaf 
„    Dafi>dUB  (narcisBUB  paeuilonaiciaaua) 

„   Corrants  (ribes  liortenae)  in  leaf 
„    Potaloes  planted 
37.  TilUrk  (alauda  prateoais)  ainging 
„    Arcbangel  (lamiam  purpuream]  in 
„    Fn^  (lana  (enipotaria)  ludiug 
„    Oats  (aTena  aadva)  aown 
^1,  Batlej  (hordeam  aalivum)  sown 
2.  Maish  Maijgold  (callha  palustria)  in 

bloom 
.,    duckweed  (alsine  media)  Id  bloom 
i.  Violet  (yiola  odonta)  in  bloom 
„   Doable  Daisj'  (belija  peiennis  plena) 

.   Gionadseli  (senecio  Tulgaris)  iubloDm 

10.  Larch  (pinna  larix  rubra)  En  leaf 

,    Gooaeberr]'  (nbea  grosiularia)  in  bloom 


T.  11.  Filvren  (cuitaca  libilatiii)  lingiDg 
IS.  Currant  (ribei  hortenae)  in  bloom 
„     Mountain  Aah  (sorbui  teu  pyrua  au- 

cuparia)  in  leaf 
„    SjcainoTe  (acer  paeudoplalaaui)  in  leaf 
„     Horse  Cheanut  (aeaculua  hippocaals- 
num)  in  leaf 

bloom 
„     Croirfoot  (raunnculua    aquslilua]    in 

bloom 
„    Crowfoot   (ranuncului   fluTiatilia)   in 


„  Dog  Violet  (viola  camira)  in  blooro 

20.  Teu  tree  (pyrua  communii)  in  bloom 

„  Plum  (pnimes  domeitica)  in  bloom 

.,  Cliarry 

S'l-  Elm  (ulmuB  caiDpeatna)  in  leaf 

„  Swallow  (hiiunda  ruEtica)  appeared 

25.  Cuckoo  (euculua  canocaa)  heard 


ATHOSPHEIUCU  OBSEBVATtONS,  FROM  UAltCH  ilil  xo  AFBIL  Wtb,  ISM. 


UP 

SPADE  HUSBANDRY.  Feeding  CALVE8.^The  practice  of  rearioj 

(TotheEdUm'oftheJjn-shk'eJgricuUurUt.)  Jfl^es  wi^i  skimmed  nulk  and  a  mixture  c 

linseed  and  wheat  ground  together,  at  tlie  iM 

,    „              ,                    3  ^^  701bs.  of  the  former  to  2  bushels  of  the  lattei 

Sir,— Mr.  Houstoim  has  recmested  me  to  has  been  pretty  generally  followed  in  this  qaai 

inform  you  that  Mr.  Bom[,  Johnstone,  has  ter  for  some  tune  past,  and  has  been  attendee 

contracted  for  the  trenching  of  a  small  en-  ^ith  good  results.     In  conversing  with  Mi 

closure  of  old  lea  on  the  following  terms,  Hendrie  of  Highfield,   a  few  days  ago,  w 

vizt—The  trenches    to  be   24  inches  m  learned  that,  mstead  of  linseed  and  wheat  meal 

breadth.    After  the  first  trench  is  opened,  he  has  adopted  Sago,  of  which  he  gives  a  hand 

the  subsoil  is  to  be  raised  and  broken  with  fui  to  each  calf,   in  skhnmed  milk  slightli 

the  fork  to  the  depth  of  10  to  12  inches—  heated,  which  furnishes  a  fine  pulpy  mixture 

the  opening  of  the  next  trench  to  be  by  and  is  better  relished  by  the  animals  than  th< 

spadings  8  inches  broad,  and  the  same  in  other— while  in  point  of  condition  they  an 

depth,  well  set  up  on  the  previously  forked  considerably  better  than  those  treated  with  th« 

trench— the    crumble   remaining   m    the  former  mixture.    The  Sago  can  be  hail  for  abont 

trench  to  be  thrown  over  the  diggmg  as  a  iss.  per  cwt,  and  not  more  than  half  a  poond 

blinding.  In  addition  to  this,  the  contractor  ig  required  for  a  mesH.-^Ayrsh.  AgH, 

is  boun^  to  scatter  a  quantity  of  good  ashes  ^he  Guano  Trade.-.A  saUor  coming  fiun 

into  *^f«i^^X«;X«  on  thTdf^^^^^^^  Liverpool  to  Preston,  who  hasten  t1S?^vS5 

alsoafewof  these  Mh^  «^ /^%land  for  guano,  states  it  ti  be  a  most  lucrative  spee- 

as  the  operataon  goes  on-M^^^  ulation.    He  said  that  the  vessel  was  ten  wS 

down  the  ashes  for  these  purooses.    The  .                ^^  ^f^ca,  nine  weeks  retunuu^ 

contractor  removes  aUs^^^^^  ^^J^^^  l!Lg~alSLtherafew  JS^ 

digging  to  the  land  behmd,  then^  ^^j^  ^            ^|^  ^^                         ^ 

adjommg  drains.   By  doing  this,  all  mjunr  ^^.         ^^       ^  ^.^  ^  ^ 

to  the  dug  land  from  treading  is  prevented.  Jl:!1    Jr2e  «-«  ♦««    ™!i  ijT"  i,  ^ajS 

w  M,^^  ^^^^  _  .y.  .1^^  ««,«T,«4  «f  «»<>a»,««.  ^hicn,  at  £S  per  ton,  would  make  £%W, 

1  may  naention  that  the  ground  at  present  ,j^     '        ses,  he  thoight,  would  not  ^ 

is  in  rather  flat  ridges,  and  the  surface  is  iPcAA    il  ♦ -r         ii  *i:  "^   i?i  aaA  *i   -^T 

19  XII  labucx  »*«,•  ♦!,  *x»  *v;««.  />^<^«o^»,^  £500  ;  but  if  we  call  them  £1,000,  the  impoit- 

^^^r.^^aVV^I 'f  rreS^i  M  :^^  of^X;^  "°^  '  '-'  «P-^'tio.X 

£2  18s.  2drper  imperial  acre  ;  and  a  stubble  ''^^''  Ouardtan. 

field  of  my  father's  is  undergoing  an  al-  a^A*.**'***!****.*    fir» 

mostsimilar  operation  at  the  rate  of  £2  7s7d  ^OVlitmmXt,  <f(t. 

per  imperial  acre.  Beans.-A  dry,  warm  soil,  tolerably  rich,.il 

T  1,     .        r  o*i.   lOfl,  liofnK   iftiid  *l»e  best  for  beans.     The  ground  should  te 

Johnstone  CasUe,  19th  March,  1844.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^1^^     ^^  ^^^1^  ^^  ^ 

♦  be  planted  in  two  and-a^half  feet  wide  driHl— 

Rabbits.— Tisiting,  some  tune  ago,  in  Ire-  ^^^  inches  apart.    The  green  pods  of-b««i 

land,  T  observed  numerous  patches  of  cauli-  may  be  kept  fresh  by  laying  them  in  a  jaii« 

flower  plants  growing  in  the  shrubberies  and  tub  with  a  quantity  of  salt  between  each  1^F«.^ 

pleasure  grounds.    These  patches,  the  gardener  Parsley. — -This    is    a   vegetable    of 

informed  me,  were  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  growth.     It  does  best  in  a  rich  soiL 

rabbits.    He  powdered  the  under  sides  of  the  cutting  contributes  to  send  the  plants  up 

leaves  with  arsenic,  which,  he  said,  answered  and  stocky,  giving  a  plentiful  supply  donqf 

the  purpose  very  welL    If  fresh  gathered  leaves  the  season.     The  seed  should  be  steeped' 9 

of  parsley,  or  of  any  of  the  brassica  tribe  are  warm  water  24>  hours  before  sowing    A  lildi 

powdered  with  arsenic,  and  if  the  ground  on  the  sulphur  is  sometimes  added, 

sides  of  the  fence  is  also  strewn  with  it,  numbers  j  __^„^^      T>o.,„tVo»  -  «««  ^m^  .-ai    li 

of  the  rabbits  will  soon  be  destroyed;  thisshould  ^.^lY^L'^^T.^Tv^^^ 

be  done  in  the  evenmgs  before  they  come  out  "^^  ^  ^^"^  f  ^^  '"^  ^^  ^^^l  *"*  *^"f^ 

tf^     J  r            *  vals,  up  to  July,  to  ensure  flwsh  orops  daMf 

10  leeo.    /.  u.  ^^  season.    For  very  early  cnttbga,  Idtooe 

Bees. — I  beg  to  inform  bee-keepers  that  I  may  be  sown  late  in  autunm,  and  covered  with 

can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  straw  in  winter.     It  may  be  sown  broadcast,  oi 

the  Polyanthus  yields  more  nectar  which  the  in  rows  18  inches  apart.     Thiimiag  is  loihi 

bees  convert  into  honey  than  any  other  plant,  attended  to,  to  prevent  the  plants  crowding  qiW 

I  cultivate  them  round  all  the  borders,  as  they  each  other.     Eight  or  ten  inches  apart  is  Ac 

are  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  bee-flower  we  proper  distance  if  largo  heads  are  lequifsd)  ii 

have.— ^.  W.  small,  6  inches. 


in 

Asparagus.— This  delicioas  esculent  is  more  several  feet  in  circumference,  and  produces 
seifeetly  caltiyated  in  the  deepest  soil  in  the   a  profusion  of  flowers  for  several  successive 
niden ;  a  rich  sandy  loam  is  the  best    The  months.    After  flowerinjg:,  the  shoots  should 
Round  requires  to  be  trenched  18  inches  deep,  be  pruned  back  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
thoroughly  mixed  with  well  rotted  manure,   their  base.    It  is  a  native  of  the  coast  of 
completely  pulverised  and  raked  smooth  and  Coromandel,    in    the    East    Indies,    from 
leyel.    It  must  then  be  laid  off  in  beds  6  feet  whence  it  was  sent  to  Kew  gardens  towards 
wide— with  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  two  inches   the  close  of  the  last  century.    It  may  be 
deep.    The  seeds  ought  to  be  steeped  12  hours  increased  readily    from  cuttings,    put  in 
in  water  slightly  heated  :  and  should  be  drop-   sand,  in  a  slight  bottom-heat;  andf  if  al- 
ped  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  rows— the  mould  lowed  sufficient  pot- room,  these  will  make 
nked  smoothly  o?er,  and  lightly  rolled.    Thin  handsome  bushes  in  the  course  of  a  season. 
the  plants  to  four  inches  apart.    A  bed  of  as-  — PcLxton'i  Magazine  of  Botany, 
paiagus  will  produce  beds  fit  for  cutting  the       ^  lovelv  new  flower  is  blown  this  mom- 
flmd  spring  after  sowing.     The  dead  straw  j^g^  Qf  ^hich  only  one  was  raised,  from 
should  be  cut  off  beneath  the  surface,  and  a  Narcissus  poeticus  by  N.  moschatus  minor, 
top-dressing  of  an  inch  thick  of  good  manure  ^^  jj.  candidissimus  of  Redout6.     The 
wplied  in  the  spring,  and  raked  into  the  sou.  leaves  are  now  nine  inches  high,  Jin.  wide, 
Emits  of  two  or  three  years'  standing  may  be  glauceous ;  the  stelk  6  in. ;  the  peduncle 
transplanted,  crown  upwards,  at  four  mches  precipitately  curved  down ;  the  tube  g^een, 
depth. — Affrthire  Agriculturist.  i   ttt.  i      i*^^  ^^'  ^^^f»   equalling  the  spathe,  and 

The  only  Specimen. — At  J^oiji  ^?  hanging  at  tne  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an 
low's  seat,  Shelton  Abbey,  county  Wicklow,  inch  from  the  stalk;  the  limb  white,  acute, 
there  is  a  tree  of  the  Olea  panuculata,  near  jths  of  an  inch  long,  forming  a  horizontal 
farty  fleet  Ligh,  a  wonder  to  all  the  gar-  star,  the  cup  at  first  opening  faintly,  tinged 
teier^  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  probably  ^ith  yellow,  Mhs  in  long,  ^ths  in.  wide, 
tl)e  only  specimen  in  Great  Britain  m  the  irregularly  six-lobed,  and  so  much  indented 
mfjx  air.  as  to  look  almost  fringed ;  anthers  slender. 

Notices  of  New  Plants.  — Er an-  all  standing  out  of  the  tube,  equalling  the 
THSMUM  PuLCHELLUM.  Pretty  Eranthe-  gtyle,  shorter  than  the  cup  ;  poUen  yellow, 
nuim.  (Evergreen  Shrub.)  Acantha^eae.  abundant ;  scent  agreeable,  but  weak.  It 
Difuidria  Mono^ynia.— Conabined  with  the  would  have  served  Mr.  Haworth  for  a  new 
4i|^ition  for  winter  flowering,  this  species  genus,  if  he  had  been  alive.  Also  just  ex- 
has  an  erect  bushy  habit,  witnout  any  ten-  panded  a  dwarf  robust  mule  from  Ajax 
dency  to  become  straggling,  or  naked  in  ^inor,  (the  least  daflTodil)  by  Hermione, 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  On  ttie  con-  states-General  of  the  shops,  with  two  large 
tnny,  it  is  clothed  with  leaves  of  a  rail  deep   creamy  pale-yellow  flowers,  genus  Diomede 

f»en,  and  of  considerable  breadth,  down    ^f  Haworth.     Several  editions  from  the 
the  very  edge  of  the  not,  if  ajny  attention    Yorkshire  DaflTodil  by  diflTerent  varieties  of 
an  is  paid  to  its  culture.    The  mtense   N.  poeticus,  all  yielding  a  smaUer  and  paler 
IrnghtnesQ  of  its  sky-tinctured   blossoms   fQ^m  of  F.  incomparabilis,   which  comes 

inds  a  showiness  during  the  first  three  or   {^qt^  a  larger  and  deeper  coloured  Daffodil 
MX  months  of  the  year,  which  is  the  more   ^f  tijg  South  of  Europe.     Seedlings  from 


tacter  it  must  1)6  grown  in  a  roomy  pot,  or  „ot  j^  t^g  ]eagt  recurved.— »F.  Herbert, 

i^ted  in  a  border.    When  grown  in  pots.  Spofforth,  near  Wetlierb!/,  yipril  11,  ^Mi. 

It  muat  be  planted  in  a  more  retentive  sou  t               .•     .v 

dun  is  nwiny  employed,  and  nothing  can  Luculia  obatiss  MA.-In  propigatog  this 

ke  better  adapted  tLi  a  strong  loam  such  I  take  a  piece  ofligh  peat  and  break  it  qwte 

•sis  procured  from  the  decayed  sward  of  a  fine,  I  then  add  about  one-third  of  fine  sUver- 

iutme.    A  liberal  supply  of  water  is  indis-  sand  i  I  mix  this  well  together,  and  taking  some 

fesable  to  ite  vigoroi  growth.    But  per-  small  thumb-poto  I  place  one  crock  at  t£e  hot- 

bwit  is  seen  to  the  neatest  advantage  torn  of  each  pot,  md  fill  them  with  the  above 

Sen  planted  in  the  border  of  a  stove,  compost  about  three  parts  full  i  I  press  this 

^ere  &  roots  are  unconfined,  and  it  can  down  firm,  and  take  some  litUe  sUcks  and  nu 

mw  without  restriction.    At  Chatsworth  down  m  the  centre  of  the  pots.    I  then  select 

lis  Planted  in  the  borders  of  the  large  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  imd  placing 

itove  conservatory,  where  it  forms  bushes  one  m  each  pot  I  ue  them  up  tothe»t^dttm 
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the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  fill  the  remainder  of  firm,  even  after  the  plants  were  6  or 

the  pot  with  silver-sand.    When  this  is  done  I  inches  above  ground.    The  onions  after 

give  them  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  cuttings,  wards  g^ew  away  quite  strong,  and  wer 

I  then  take  a  large  pot  and  fill  it  half-full  of  not  iigured  by  the  rolling. 

draining  and  the  remainder  with  sand  or  gravel,  — —i^^^w^^^^^^^— ^— i^^^ 

and  then  plunge  four  of  the  little  pots  in  this  4t  AltttrCSK* 

large  one,  and  place  a  belUglass  over  them*  '^ 


The  whole  is  then  plunged  in  bottom-heat,  and  BONES 
in  about  a  month  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  fit 

for  potting  off  into  small  60-pot8.    I  then  keep  Having   inserted  in  a  previous    numbe 

them  close  for  about  a  week  or  so.    There  is  a  (p^gg  42.)  gome  remarks  on  a  paper  upoi 

second  species  that  has  lately  been  raised  from  .,  .        , ,  ^.      ,  .  ,                  j   •     ^i_    •^ 

seed,  senttothiscountry  by  Dr.  Royle,  which  *]^"  ^^^J^^t,  which  appeared  in  the  Gar 

strikes  much  readier  than  gratissima.     The  aenen    Chronicle,  an  esteemed  correspon 

habit  of  the  plant  is  strong,  and  the  foliage  is  dent  who  has  himself  written  in  our  column 

dark-green ;  but  judging  from  a  native  specimen  y^^^^  manure,  requests  us  to  give  in  1 

of  the  flower,  I  should  say  it  was  very  inferior  *.       --  ,_      ^,  '     ^       , ,  ,      „   ,  .  _,. 

to  L.  gratissima.    It  has  also  been  raised  from  sp"^*  of  fairness  the  paper  which  called  forti 

seeds  sent  to  ChaUworth  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  those  remarks,  in  order  that  our  reader 

alUiough  they  have  had  the  plant  four  or  five  may  have  both  before  them  ;  this  we  hav< 

r*-!fmtoL''°*'^''''*"^"^^^"'"''^^^'^°'^  much  pleasure  in  doing.    Whatever  may  b. 

^"^rt      "*      *  xr               1     *      **i,^«^:«  the  predisposing  cause  of  fertility  in  bones 

Fuchsias. —You  may  plant  out  these  in  ^^,%    ,:,      ^        ,,    ,     .^       .  *  xi. 

the  open  border  about  the  middle  of  May,  f^d  of  which  reasonable  doubts  exist,  then 

when  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  this,  that  they  tak< 

being  injured  by  the  frost.     Allow  your  a  very  high  rank  as  a  manure.    Upon  pi* 

seedfings  to  grow  without  topping  the  fost  ^^^^^^^       ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^     ^  Yieaxd  thft 

year.   The  second  year  they  may  be  treated  ,               r  *i.  •     j      u-t^     u      1.        js- 

in  the  usual  way.    Plants  damp  off  from  ^^^  *erm  of  their  durabiLty  has  been  dii 

being  kept  without  air.    But  little  care  in  covered,  and  the  improvement  effected  il 

this  climate  is  necessary  to  preserve  some  the  herbage  by  their  means  is  perfedlj 

kinds  through  the  winter,  a^d  whcn^^^^^  astonishing.     But  let  us  go  to  the  papei 

have  stood  out  the  plants  are  much  stronger,  ^1     JJ     ,        .  ^,      .  , 

and  flower  more  freely;  but  they  require  from  the  Gardeners  Chromde:— 

careful  pruning.    A  correspondent  in  the  d,  what  consists  the  FBRTiLisnto 

Gardeners*  Chromde  remarks,  that  he  had  qualities  of  bones  ? 

two  seedling  ^"^^"^F^J^^^^^^  While  every  farmer  occupyhig  a  .«id/  « 

wmdowofaroom.    Tfiepotmw^^^^^  ^j^  J^^  acknowledge  Ae  inctlcutMi 

were  was  a^cidently  knojed  over,  and  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  manur^  scarcely  two  piM- 

both  plante  were  ^^f^«"^5.^>2^«  tical  agriculturists  or  chemists  witf  agree  as  t« 

He  states  that  he  put  tj^^m  m  as  cutfa^^^^^^^  what  portion  of  the  bones  it  is  whichThmishei 

and  placed  them  in  the  same  "tuation,  ^^  fertilising  principle.    Sufficient  fkcts,  how- 

where  ^W  ««  ^^f^,  ^^t^^^f^  *  ^^^^  ever,  seem  now  coUected  by  the  former  class  rt 

growing  state.    The  Jf ff^^g  "^^^^  ^^  one  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^j         ^^  ^   ^ 

of  one  of  them  was  also  broken  off  and  utter,  to  furnish  data  to  enable  us  to  decide  OA 

the  plant  in  c^»»W»tT'- '  offnoT^f  «^!!  ^<>t  unimportant  question;  for  it  !s  only  bj 

shoots  ail  round,  which  he  imagines  is  pre-  ageertoming  the  prUise  ffertiliskg  principle  a 

ferable  to  a  single  stena.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  certainlycScuIate  wha 

Pansies.— Lady  Alice  Peel  is  a  large,  certain  soils  are  hi  need  of  a  dressing  of  then 

showy,  well-formed  flower,  of  considerable  and  when  they  are  an  injudicious  ap^catioiL 

substance ;  the  eye  good,  and  the  belting,  As  r^^^ards  the  practical  results  of  their  appli 

thouffh  rather  broken,  is  uniform,    ^ere  cation,  we  may  safely  ky  down  the  ascertainei 

is  a  slight  roughness  on  the  edpes  of  the  facts,  that  they  are  most  useful  to  peats  am 

lower  petals,  and  also  a  dash  of  yellow  m  sands,  and  least  useful  to  tenacious  soils.    It  I 

the  lip.  which  injures  the  uniformity  of  the  likewise  established  that  they  are,  of  all  cropi 

ground-colour. .  most  useful  to  turnips,  and  succeed  when  ap 

Onions. — There  is  no  better  plan  of  fast-  plied  alone,  in  producing  many  tons  per  acre 

ening  these  in  very  light  soil  than  that  of  on  land  which  without  manure  would  not  matur 

rolling  the  beds,    ne  have  seen  beds  rolled  a  single  plant 
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It  is  settled,  too,  icoording  to  the  aathoidty  and  Thousrd,  connsts  of  the  following  pro- 

•f  EoMcnj  ssd  YauqiieBD,  that  bones  con-  portions  of— 

wtof  Carbon 47*88.  Parts. 

Deeom|»08able  animal  matter  .  .51*  Parts.  Oxygen 27*2p7 

Phosphate  of  lime  .».. 37'7  Hydrogen 7*914 

Gsthonate  of  lime    10*  Asote < 16*998 

Phosphate  of  BUgnesia   1:8  It  would  therefore  appear  that  bones  contain 

.  about  8  per  cent  of  azote,  and  to  this  we  sabrait, 

100  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fertilising  qua^ties 

Now  the  qnestion  arises,  is  it  the  mineral  or  owe  their  exiatence.      Asote  is  the  principal 

gaseoos  principles  to  which  their  yalue  is  to  be  feature  in  all  powerful  or  concentrated  manures 

lefened,  seeing  they  contain  these  in  nearly  — the  base,  so  to  speak  (if  the  term  mav  be 

iqnalpioportions?  allowed  in  this  sense)  of  all  the  forms  of  the 

To  hcpn  with  the  mineral     Many  writers  nitrates,  and  the  compounds  of  ammonia — two 

cmtend  that,  this  is  the  element  to  which  bones  forms  of  gas  by  the  quantity  of  which,  as  by  a 

owe  their  value.     The  Highland  Society  of  standard,  nearly  all  manures  may  be  reclbpned 

Scotland  ofiered  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  in  value,  because  crops  supplied  with  a  full 

enay  on  the  subject  of  the  fertilising  qualities  quantity  of  azotised  manure  invariably  excel  in 

of  Iranes  as  compared  with  farm-yutd  manure,  luxuriance,  being  thereby  enabled  to  assimilate 

and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Madden,  who  a  greater  quantity  of  their  other  constituents, 

gave  it  as -Us  opinion  that  the  value  of  bones  The  great  value  of  bones,  moreover,  above 

was  priaoipally  due  to  the  phosphates  which  many  other  azotised  manures,  consists  in  its 

t^yoontsin.    Hia  calonlations,  bowever,  have  Juiving  its  peculiar  elements  in  a  state  of  con- 

been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  and  are  known  to  siderable  fixity.    While  .the  nitrates  reqiure  onlv 

liK|dto  ensonoons  in  principle,  though  at  the  solution  in  the  soil  to  set  free  their  azote  with 

time  they  were  thought  by  some  to  hae e  settled  great  rapidity,  and  while  the  various  forms  of 

Ae^nesdon.  anunonia  are  even  still  more  volatile,  the  gelatine 

■Ifow,  admitting  that  about  six  cwt  of  bones  in  bones  requires  to  be  fermented,  and  to  un- 
ites average  .application  to  an  acre  of  land,  deivo  a  process  of  decomposition  anything  but 
WMthing  Mke  2i  cwt.  of  phosphate  of  lime  rapid,  before  the  azote  will  be  g^ven  ofi*;  and 
viH-hft  applied  to  the  soil ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  so  given  o£^  it  is  in  a  way  so  gradual, 
aimliting  twenty  tons,  hb  an  ordinary  Hr«»aaing  as  to  be  in  strict  applicability  to  the  wants  of  the 
)f  Ud-yard  manure  for  turnips,  and  calculating  plants, 
i^iisontain,  on  the  veiy  lowest  airerage,  three  It  has  been  asked,  with  some  degree  of  con- 

Ce«t  of  phosphate  of  lime,-we  shall  have.no  -fidence,  if  the  bones,  owe  their  utility  to  the 

iksn  twdve-cwt  .of  .phosphate,  of  lime  sup-  gelatine,  how  does  it  happen  that  burnt  bones 

Mjjby  it(toitiie  crop.    If  at  ware  tho  phosphate  are  also  in  aome  oases  decidedly  advantageous 

i^insato  miiieh  the  .whole  of  the  credit  were  applications  as  manure?    The  experimenters, 

^haw  does  it  ba^en  ^t  bones  are  pecnli-  however,  did  not  say  how  they  were  burnt.    If 

1%  beneficial  to  turnips,  which  compared  with  they  were  burnt  to  whiteness,  so  as  to  crumble 

''ua9Lother_planto)-cQntain  but  a  small  compar  •  to  powder,  doubtless  they  would  be  deprived  of 

>&fB  fiat  eentage  of  it,  and  why  is  it  not  equally  the  whole  of  their  azotised  matter ;  and  if  these 

dbaoBns.Qn  day  soils,  where  thMe  is. so  con-  were  equally  useful  with  unbumt  bones,  doubt- 

itant  a  drainage  of  their  phosphates  by  taking  less  practice  would  decide  against  our  theory. 

««pj  the  wheat  ?  -.and  -why  is  it  so  useful  on  But  if  the  bones  were  but  partially  burnt,  only 

j^M^gronnd,  which  genenuly  a]bouodain  phos-  to  blackness,.-  or  burnt  in  a  confined  position,  the 

ylMtes?  «To.ahow.toat,we  .have. not  aver-rated  asote  would  not  be  dissipated  in  i^ny  great 

ihe.jphosphatea  in  .fiirm'.yaxd  manure,  under  quantity,  but  only  made  more  volatile,  and 

nniiBiiy  drcnmstaaces, .  we  may  juat  refer  to  merefore  likely  to  produce  an  equal  if  not 

Um§, rwhot glial.  horseA'.  du|lg^as.cootainiI^  6  greater  leffect  upon  the  crops,  though  they  would 

poewit* of .plm^phatu: of  lime,  cows'  dung  10  not  be. of  such  permanent  value.      For  if  the 

P«>fSDt,-:aBa^8tntw  varyix^ rfrom'.7  to  16  per  burning. did  partially  carbonise  the  bones  the 
Mrt.                                                               ;  cari)on  would  tske.up  the  ammonia,  for  which  it 

As  iMirda  the  very. amall  %uaiitity  of  phos-  '  has^nsiderable  affinity,  and  give  it  off  only  on 

IJgte^nmgninin,  tie  jJwvetaeroarks  />|y\y  in  the  ifm)Ucation  of  excessive  moisture.    Bones 

8>iln dMBse.  thus!  burnt. Qiay  .therefore  have  even  a  more 

It  ^,toaii,.t]iefaniiDal.  .matter--*«onaiitiBg  apparent  influence  on  the  first  crop,  and  in  its 

pRic|paUyofgelAtio«|.butalsQContain)xig.SQroe  early  .stages,  .tlian  unburnt  bones  ;    but   tins 

'^oll,vaQd(caifih^;ey  to  4vhichibones  owe  their  rather  confirms  than  invaUdates  the  Qpiuiun:» 

lahie?    Qdatine,  according  to  Oay,  Lussac,  stated  above. — FT.  £.  N. 
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OUAKO. 
Membi.  CanoQ  and  Ki^our,  i^  Liverpool,  have  puUisbed  the  foQoning  sttttemci 
with  reference  to  the  newly  imported  AmcBD  Guauo,  of  which  large  quantities  ha 
been  lold ; — 

Ichaboe.     Geo.  Pemriai 
ATsnse  remit  of  iirions  aniljaii  nude  by  Dr.  Ure  gives  of  available  matter  SS  puts  in  100 

Hr.  Hason'B  uulyBia 86/    „        „ 

Average 77* 

Dr.  Ure" 78 

The  one  may  be  compared  to  the  other  as  7  to  8,  oi in  money  jCS  ISa.  to  £10. 
The  weight  is  8  to  9. 
Bring  a  drawback  to  Ichaboe,  as  the  coDSumeT  would  be  put  to  about  M  per  ceot.  extra  cbaig 
on  carriage,  labour,  Sec,  to  obtain  equal  qauitity  of  available  matter,  conaequentty  allowing  t 
eoninmer  Si.  per  too,  ie  what  might  be  considered  the  reUliva  value,  £6  10s.  to  £10. 

How  does  the  csie  stand  at  present  ?    We  will  take  for  instance  a  sale  from  the  ship's  side 
100  tons.    Cwt  gennine  Pemvian  Quain  at  £10.  £1000. 

Charges  on  ditto  to  coniumer  say    50  £1050.     Arulable  matter  800 

142  ..   17  ..  IchaboeGuaoo   ^7    999  19 

Charges  on  ditto  „         say    70    £1069  IB  909 

20  199 

Shewing  clearly  under  existing  drcnmstances  that  Ichaboe  Gaaoo,  to  the  consumer,  is  2S  p 
cent  cheaper  ttum  PciuviaD. 
Tbe  following  calculations  will  sbow  the  relative  valae  to  the  AgricDltnrist  of  the  diSere 

qualitlee  of  gaino  hitherto  brought  lo  this  country : — 


Sf  li 


.    ehttrges. 


£.  a.  dJ  £.  £.  a.  d.'  £.   a.  d.  s.  d.g.  d.£s.. 

930  881D0  0  0     010  0  01000  8800100  0  0  1100  0 

SOOrr'il*  5  2  248   IS  Ol  do.  I  do. 'll4  5  9  1111  6  9'2   10  3     08  12 

"    12710  2  207  16  9    do.    do.  127  10  91127  10  9  5     6  5    9  7  11 

10W6I'144  6  1     0  6  18  7!  do.     do.  'l44  5  31144  5  3,8  10  9     lls  9 

870  57' 1  a*  7  2  24'6     9  6    do.  I  do.   154  7  9  1154  7  B:I010  11  05  IB 


Messrs.  C.  and  K.,  in  addition  to  the  supplies  from  Africa  and  South  America,  bl„„_ 
that  guana  may  be  imported  from  tbe  following  places : — 

The  Bird  Islands,  St.  Lawrence  Gulf— Labrador  and  Newfoundland  Coasts.— Islands 
Ares,  Sombrero,  and  Tobsgo,  West  Indie*. — Islands  of  Aeceualon,  and  Socks  of  St.  Paul,  nc 
-the  Line.^East  Coast  of  South  America,  parallel  with  the  West&om  whence  it  is  brought. 


BROMSGROVE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 
A  HBETiHO  of  this  club  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Bromegrove,  last  month,  which 
was  numerously  attended.      G.  F.  Iddins, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  confiniied,  Mr.  H.  F.  Fardon  read  a 
second  paper  on  tbe  subject  of  manures. 
After  briefly  reviewing  tbe  contents  of  bis 
former  paper,  be  observed  that  nitrogen  is 
contained  in  a  small  proportion  in  every 
wrt  of  a  plknt,  and  the  application  of  a 
Ablitance,  Stnmonia  for  instance,  capable 
df  yielding  it  to  the  plant  seems  to  bring 
*I1  the  powers  of  vegetation  into  vigorous 
■  .finu.     If  o'hrr  BiW'InPcea  nereflsary  for 


the  nutrition  of  the  plant  be  not  present 
a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil  to  suppM 
this  increasect  growtb,  we  have  a  croprb' 
but  inferior  in  quality.  If  present  in  ah^ 
dance,  the  necessary  support  is  affofJ 
and  tbe  crop  is  good.  Hence  the  imp<v 
ance  of  a  proper  combination  of  manuK 
Farm-yard  manure,  when  properly  beat- 
affords  ammonia  and  tbe  other  ingredie- 
required.  Guano,  sulphate  of  ammoK^ 
and  soot,  supply  ammonia  to  plants,  0 
seldom  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  etfi 
Guano  also  contains  phospbate  of  liV 
which  is  the  chief  material  of  bones,  « 
a  very  valuable  manure.  Another  cI«m 
-• '•—-  supplies  other  innrgnnic  inftT 
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^ents  to  the  toil.    Potash,  carbonate  of  plainly  showed  itself  in  the  months  of  May  and 

Boda,  and  common  aalt  are  of  this  descrip-  June,  particolarly  in  the  wheat. 

tkm.^  The  application  of  these  will  produce       We  consider  our  land  to  bear  white  wheat 

a  striking  effect  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  better  than  red,  but  in  the  latter  end  of  May 

theoK     Common  salt  (he  continued)  has  and  the  beginning  of  June  it  is  very  much  more 

lately  attracted  much  attention  as  a  manure,  subject  to  the  red  rust,  a  disease  veiy  detri- 

and  I  believe  that  upon  light  soils  it  is  a  mental  here,  but  it  is  completely  obviated  by 

yery  valuable  one.    1  have  already  recom-  the  use  of  salt,  and  the  sample  is  much  finer, 

mended  its  application  to  ^jl  the  ammonia  the  yield  beuer,  and  much  freer  firom  light  or 

of  the  manure  heap,  and  I  now  recommend  diseased  grains  when  salt  is  applied. 

it  as  a  manure  for  the  land.  *  It  is  proper       I  last  year  salted  a  twenty-acre  field  for  barley 

that  I  should  begin  my  remarks  by  proving  at  the  rate  of  six  cwt  per  acre,  leaving  a  strip 

to  you  that  salt  does  act  as  a  manure,  ana  the  whole  length  of  the  field  without;  at  harvest 

then  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  the  greatest  novice  might  have  discovered  the 

which  it  acts.    I  have  received  since  our  difierence,  the  salted  being  very  superior » in 

last  meeting  two  letters  addressed  to  me,  sample  and  colour.    I  last  week  winnowed  SOO 

as  secretary  of  this  Club,  on  the  use  of  salt  bushels  of  it  without  a  single  bushel  of  light, — 

as  a  manure.     These  letters  contain  the  a  circumstance  which  does  not  occur  with  us 

actual  experience  of  two  thorouffhly  prac^  this  year  where  salt  was  not  used.    This  was 

tical  affriculturists.     The  first  I  received  grown  on  land  which  ten  years  ago  was  con- 

from  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Aston  Claverly,  sidered  not  worth  cultivating,  but  wonderfully 

near  Wolverhampton  ;   the   second  from  improved  by  the  use  of  bones  and  salt,  and  now 

Ui.  MaUiews,  of  rark  Hall,  near  Kidder^  grows  as  good  turnips  and  barley  as  any  land 

minster.    The  following  are  copies : —  I  have. 

Aston  Claverly,  near  Wolverluunpton,  I  think  the  Bromsgrove  Club  will  approve  of 

March  23rcC  1844.  salt  as  recommended  for  trial  in  fixing  the  am- 

Sir,— Having  observed  in  the  Worcester  He-  monia  in  manures.      1  use  it  for  that  purpose 

'stf  of  die  7th  instant  that  you,  at  a  meeting  very  satisfactorily. 

^  te  Bromsgrove  Farmers*  Club,  introduced       We  are  very   subject  to  grow  scutch,  and 

the  subject  of  salt  as  a  manure,  and  that  the  many  of  us  (to  our  shame)  much  more  than  we 

Qaheame  to  the  decision  of  recommending  it  ought  to  do;  but  when  we  have  it,  we  endeavour 

^tiia],  I  conclude  that  salt  like  a  prophet,  to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  and  1  have  now  mine 

"BiA  no  honour  in  his  own  country,"  other-  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  land  for  turnips. 

^atrial  so  near  to  Stoke  or  Droitwich  would  I  draw  it  in  heaps  in  autumn,  apply  a  consider- 

WMr  be  wanted.     I  therefore  trust  you  will  able  portion  of  salt  to  it  in  the  winter ;  after 

■nder  me  obtrusive  in  offering  a  few  re>  which,  and  turning  and  mixing,  I  add  fold-yard 

land  stating  to  you  the  result  of  my  ex-  manure ;  this  I  again  turn  and  mix,  placing  a 

ee  and  my  opinions  on  the  use  of  salt  for  layer  of  the  scutcn  on  the  bottom  of  the  heap 

^pJealtoral  purposes ;  and  if  you  are  able  to  and  also  a  layer  on  the  top,  over  which  1  strew 

*to  any  the  least  useful  hint  from  what  I  salt  sufficient  to  keep  the  surface  moist  and 

*ti^  my  purpose  will  be  fully  answered.  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ammonia.     In  this 

I  beiwve  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  gener-  state  it  remains  imtil  about  three  weeks  of  the 

%  speaking,  to  be  little  understood,  oUierwise  time  I  want  it  for  the  turnips,  when  I  again  turn 

j  think  it  would  be  more  extensively  used.     It  it ;  and  when  used  it  comes  out  an  excellent 

has  been  tried  or  applied  to  all  descriptions  of  manure,  which  it  would  not  do  without  the  ap- 

land  indiscriminately ;  hence  its  failure,  and  in  plication  of  salt 

ittniT  instances  its  oondenmation.  We  also  use  it  advantageously  in  heaps  of 

I  have  used  salt  for  agricultural  purposes  vegetable  compost  for  rough  grass  land  of  light 

iBaByyeanwithsaoeeaa — at  first  experimentally  or  sandy  texture;  and  I  believe  the  greatest 

*Bd  very  cautiously  ;  and  am  so  thoroughly  mistake  in  the  use  of  salt  is  that  of  applying  it 

c^ttHaoed  of  its  ntiUty,  that  I  use  it  very  exten-  to  cold  strong  arable  land,  when  1  think  it  worse 

"Mr.    I  am  now  applying  it  for  barley  on  all  than  useless ;  but  when  judiciously  used  on  light 

^H^test  soils,  eontaining  any  considerable  soils,  containing  vegetable  matter,  it  will  be 

^*i^  of  vegetable  matter,  at  the  rate  of  five  found  very  valuable  for  nearly  every  description 

to  six  ewt  per  acre ;  also  on  my  wheat  of  the  of  crops;  and  as  it  is  now  to  be  had  at  a  reason - 

""^wnnal  sowing  on  the  same*  description  of  able  rate,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  in  these  days 

H^  and  at  the  same  rate  per  acre.    I  did  so  of  discernment,  be  extensively  used,  and  that 

^^eai  with  great  snccess.     I  save  it,  as  in  very  beneficially. 

^Qtt  yean,  a  fiur.  trial,  by  leavmg  a  strip  in  I  remain.  Sir,  yours  very  obediently. 

*«ch  field  without  the  salt,  which  in  everv  crse  To  Mr.  H.  F.  Fardon,  &c.        3o\i'*\  '^'xa'^^^ 
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Park  Hall,  near  Kiddtemnkter,  Mar.  23, 1844.       The  lecturer  then  continued— Thete  kt- 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  bad  much  pleasure  in  ten  aflbrd  practical  evidence  of  the  valae 

the  perusal  of  the  observations  made  by  you  at  t>f  -salt,  and  I  hope  &rmer8  on  lif^ht^  kuid 

your  Bromsgrove  Farmers'  Club  on  the  subject  will  try  it.    I  intend  to  do  so,  and  Will  re- 

of  manures,  as  reported  in  the  Worcester  paper,  port  to  the  club  the  result  of  attv  experi- 

They  are  judiciously  made  ;  and  without  going  nients  I  may  make.    Salt  may  probably  ftct 

too  far  into  the  somewhate  abstruse  detaSs  of  in  various  ways.    It  may  operate  in  fixing 

chemistry,  they  exhibited  a  perfect  acquaintance  ammonia  by  converting  the  volatile  oa^• 

with  that  science  and  of  the  applicalAfity  of  its  bonate  of  ammonia  into  the  fixed  muriate^ 

principles  to  the  subject  you  undertook  to  treat  being  converted  itself  into  earbonatis  ol 

upon.  soda,  a  valuable  constituent  of  manure. 

It  is  mainly  on  the  subject  of  salt  that  I  now  Salt  may  also  benefit  light  dry  soils  by  Ita 

address  you,  as  I  am  anxious  you  should  know  attraction  for  water,  and  it  has  the  eseot 

the  good  effects  I  have  found  to  result  from  the  of  rendering  herbage  more  palatable  to 

use  of  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  I  agree  with  stock.  Gypsum  is  another  manure  of  knotm 

you  as  to  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  value.  Especially  to  the  clover  crop-whieh 

If  salt  were  found  only  on  the  shores  of  South  contains  it.    A  third  class  of  manures  aot 

America,  and  imported  here  at  the  price  of  by  improving  the  mechanical  texture  of 

guano,  I  think  it  would  be  in  more  general  use  the  soil,  and  of  these  lime  is  the  prinoipaL 

Sian  at  present.    Its  value  no  one  attempts  to  This  may  be  applied  either  in  a  compost-or 

question,  but  nevertheless  its  application  is  very  directly  to  the  land.    To  decomnose  tmimttl 

limited.  or  vegetable  matter  it  should  be  usedin- 

My  experience  to  is  effects  is  confined  to  light  mediately  after  slacking.   ^  The  beat  6f -die 

soils ;  and,  upon  such,  I  know  of  no  article  so  kiln  drives  off  carbonic  acid  from  the  liiM- 

.greatly  and  so  generally  beneficial.    Its  copious  stone  and  leaves  quick  lime,  which  will 

use  to  every  description  of  stock  I  rega^  as  unite  with  water,  heat  being  evolved.^   If 

indispensable.    For  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  it  is  afterwards  left  exposed^  to  the  ailr^  it 

wheat,  it  is  equally  beneficial,  used  either  as  a  will  absorb  carbonic  acid,  or  if  mixed  ¥'A 

'top-dressing  or  worked  into  and  incorporated  substances  in  a  state  of  decay  giving-  <iff 

widi  the  soil.    Nor  is  it  of  value  only  as  regards  carbonic  acid  it  will  absorb  it,  and  thus. pro- 

an  inereofe  of  produce,  for  I  have  always  found  mote  decomposition.     In  the  form  'w  i 

the  quality  greatly  improved  where  it  has  been  carbonate  it  will  not  do  this.      If  ^rolled 

used  largely.     The  fold-yard  should  have  an  directly  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose  oi  StU^ 

abimdant  supply :  it  shoiUd  be  applied  at  the  proving  its  texture  it  may  be  used  in  Ihs 

least  once  in  every  week.    Upon  grass  lands,  form  of  a  carbonate,  though  in  its  neiHlf 

whether  upland  pastures  or  watered  meadows,  slacked  state  the  benefit  of  the  chemieH 

I  have  found  its  use  alike  advantaegous.    1  action  woidd  be  secured.    Soaper's  ashsi 

have  g^erally  applied  it  in  the  form  of  a  com-  is  valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  di^ 

-post  with  soils,  but  I  do  not  consider  this  as  ferent  salts  of  lime  it  contains  and  its  me« 

necessary.    Last  spring  I  dressed  a  meadow  of  chanical  action.     This  pai>er  is  inteAdeo 

-five  acres  with  salt  and  soil,  putting  on  about  to  explain  the  leadmff  principles  whici 

30  cwt  per  acre  of  salt :  the  effect  was  most  determine  the  value  of  different  manure 

convincing  both  in  the  hay  crop  and  aftermath,  rather  than  to  enter  into  detail.   The  obje« 

The  sheep  and  cattle  I  turned  into  it  had  access  of  manuring  is  to  supply  the  soil  with  %^ 

to  an  adjoining  meadow,  and  their  preference  gredients  of  which  plants  exhaust  it  &:b^ 

for  that  which  had  been  salted  -was  really  ludi^  to  improve  its  mechanical  texture.     T*' 

•rons ;  they  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  it  value  of  a  manure  depends  upon  the  ext^^ 

when  it  was  as  bare  as  a  common,  while  the  to  which  it  fulfils  one  or  both  of  these  en^ 
other  meadow  had  abundance  of  grass  upon  it.       The  reading  of  the  paper  -was  foUoi^" 

Make  what  use  you  please  of  these  remarks,  by  a  long  discussion,  chiefly  on  the  use 

and  in  the  continuation  of  your  paper  pfoy  do  salt  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia  and  asa  manu./^ 

the  community  the  good  service  of  urging  the  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr  Wrijp^ 

more  general  use  of  salt,  especially  in  Sie  Rye-  Mr.  Elliot  stated  that  when  common    ^ 

land  dbtricts,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  every  man  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  broi 

whom  you  can  prevail  upon  to  adopt  its  use  together  in  solution  a  double  decomposi 

largely  will  ultimately  thank  you  for  the  good  takes  place.   Mr.  Maund  quoted  Mr.  S 

yon  confer  upon  him.  to  the  effect  that  such  action  would 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  ever  faith  fiilly  yours,  take  place  in -a  concentrated  -  solution,  * 

(Signed)  J.  Mathjsws.  that  «alt  would  not  be  likely  to  fix  «nmi^^ 

Mis  Henry  Fardon,  &c.  m  a  manure  heap.    Mr.  Elliot  re]^lied  O^* 
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the  aetnm  took  place  in  a  strong  tolution,  quired  for  the  various  purposes  of  our  local 

Iml  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  any  chemist  taxation. 

toswertain  whether  it  had  taken  place  in  a       A«»««Lf  /.^t.^*.  ^p  fi.-o-  ..,«^o<.f:^««.  ;• 
weskiolntionoroot.  Mr  Elliot  thought  that       Amongst  others  of  these  supstions  is 

the  chiefmeritofsalt  as  a  manure  consisted  the  one  often  recommended,  hut  not  yet 

is  aAnling  a  supply  of  soda  to  plants  rather  acted  upon,  (nor  likely  to  he  until  tenants 

^  in  fixing  unmonia.    He  considered  have  a  chance  of  equal  votes  upon  legisla- 

Jltt'ii^ob'SSto/Ar^SSra  tive.«bjecu  with  landlord..)  which  would 

tUs  was  merely  a  supposition  which  he  P^^^  the  rates  really  and  in  truth  upon  the 

Hrtmded  to  hring  to  the  test  of  experiment,  shoulders  of  the  landowners,  whilst  the 

SjfpriM  was  expressed  at  the  statement  of  occupiers  would  he  merely  the  hands  to 
Mr.  Mathews  that  he  had  used  salt  at  the  ■*         ^i     ,        ^  ^   «     j    « 

nteofSOcwtperacre.    It  was  considered  P^^'  ^'J^'  ^  ^^«  ^^^f?  present  stands,  to 

that  such  a  quantity  would  generally  prove  ^PP^y  them,  though  this  latter  provision, 

bifl^  injiinous,  and  that  5  to  6  owt  per  would,  to  our  mind,  he  scarcely  fair — yet 

acre  was  the  outside  that  should  be  used,  y^^^^  the  commissioners : 

i letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  West 

Bfiimt,  detailing  experiments  in  the  use  of       "  Many  inconveniencies  and  anomalies  ansa 

4L  was  handed  to  the  Secretary  and  read,  ^o™  the  fact  that  the  iegal  character  of  the. 

Wtimately  Mr.  Maund  proposed  that  ex-  poor's  rate  and  of  all  the  local  rates  except  the 

pefiments  should  he  tried  by  some  members  wwers  rate,  is  not  made  accordant  with  its  real 

of  the  Quh  in  the  use  of  salt  as  a  top  and  «f#e«<ia/ character.    These  rates  are,  essen- 

dttdng  for  wheat,  and  offered  to  prepare  tially,  taxes  on  the  rent  of  ihe  landlord,  not 

Uaok  forms  for  the  purpose  of  recording  *«««•  «Pon  the  occupier's  profits;  no  legal 

4e  lenilta  for  the  use  of  the  Club.    Messrs.  declarations,  no  limitations  of  legal  remedies  to 

Udens.    Wright,    Cresswell,    Bick-    and  ^  person  and  goods  of  the  occupier,  however 

Beyaes,  consented  to  join  in  the  trials.    It  ™^ch  they  may  disguise  the  aspect  of  the  Ux 

iipraposed  to  try  different  quantities  up  to  ®'  ™*^  >ts  burden  operate  unequally  on  rent, 

S v6  cwt. per  acre.  oan  make  it  fall  permanently  on  any  thing  but 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fardon  was  requested  to  con-  ^^^    ^^  the  same  rates  were  all  avowedly  laid 

tttne  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting,  and  ^P®"  ^^  landlord,  but  made  leviable  upon  any 

lb  Maund  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  g^»  *ound  upon  the  rated  property,  the  occu- 

^tvnipfly.    It  is  expected  that  valuable  pier  being  enabled  to  deduct  his  rate  from  his 

ioftiaatilon  on  the  origin  of  this  insect  and  ^^^  the  amount  of  net  rent  which  would  then 

*fce  aeana  of  preventing  its  ravages  will  ^  P"^  to  the  the  landlord  would,  doubtless,  be 

be  kought  forward  by  Mr.  Maund  and  the  same  as  now,  but  there  would  be  no  disguise 

9^ua,  ^^  the  real  incidence  of  the  burdeiL    Then,  also, 

t^y^^y—  ■^t»—  ■^—  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  a  superior  share  of 

ftd^#||Mn«     ^^  power  in  vestry,  and  in  the  election  of  guardians, 

.. ? to  protect  himself  from  injustice  in  the  imposi- 

Aport  qf  ifta   JPoorw^ow   CosMiisfioiien  on  ^^  and  from  mismanagement  in  the  admims- 

r ,    «,      A.*  n  A  tration  of  the  taxes  to  which  be  would  then  be 

Ueai   Taxaitm.      I-ublisheo   by   Au-  geentobe  the  sole  contributor,  would  not  be 

raoaitr.  viewed  with  the  present  jealousy,  if  indeed  it 

I^BoooB  not  strictly  a  work  on  Agriculture,  were  at  all  contested.    This  result  would  be  not 

^d  therefore  not  exacdy  within  the  range  ^y  T^"*?^  ^o'  J^.."^  ,?^  **>«  J^?*;^  ^*^- 

-^^        j_.  _^  av         1  1-  r  ness  of  giving  protection  to  those  whose  mterests 

^our  duties,  yet  the  volume  before  us  are  really  involved ;  but  would  be  equally  desir- 

^^ssti  so  immediatdy  of  the  liabilities  of  able  for  the  sake  of  those  classes  who,  though 

^^  Nil,  that  we  have  pleasure  in  directing  act  interested  as  tax-payers,  are  otherwise  deeply 

«*•  ittaDtioB  of  oar  xemitn  to  iU  pages.  {"*««•««»  \^  P«>P«  •dniimstr.tion  «f  th* 

T  ^    - g  .  .     m       f7^  laws;  for  perhaps  the  greatest  abuses  which  ever 

n  tkc  finras  of  a  report  to  her  Majesty  a  pxevailed  in  tbe  administration  of  the  poor  lawa 

M&cipal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  arose  from  this  fact,  that  the  tax  fell,  and  that 

^^urtment,  the  Poor  Law  Gommissioneora  it  was  foupd  o^\  by  the  occupiers  that  it  did  fall, 

>W«M.  ,-gg-tio»^>aving  f«.  their  ^^tlrK.p^t  tr^^t:^ 

^nqinnrraiants  u|  the  mode  of  rating;  gi^en  exdi^ively  to  the  ooou^ian,  wha  didiwX 

^WAet^  «^4  diBgen^ag^  the  moB  le^  raally  beas  thi  burdeiL 
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**  The  attempt  to  give  the  tax  the  appearance       "  Another  most  important  advantage 

of  an  occupier  s  tax,  involves  hesides  many  other  arise  from  making  the  real  incidence  of 

practical  inconveniences.  apparent,  namely,  the  lessening  of  dissati 

**  The  chief  of  these  inconveniences  is  that,  with  the  tax,   and  the  consequent  dimin 

in  looking  to  the  occupier  for  payment  instead  litigation.    The  occupiers  would  see  th 

of  looking  to  the  receiver  of  the  net  rent,  a  poor  were  not  interested  in  appealing.   The  la 

and  insolvent  contributor  is  often  looked  to  a  much  less  numerous  class,  would,  fron 

instead  of  a  solvent  one — a  casual  and  fluctu-  extended  consideration  of  the  value  < 

ating  contributor  instead  of  a  permanent  and  several  tenements,  refrain  from  appeal 

fixed  one.    The  poor  occupier  escapes  through  an  inequality  unfavourable  to  them  in  ( 

his  apparent  inability  to  pay  and  through  a  was  balanced  by  an  inequality  quite  as  fai 

leniency  and  consideration  towards  him  which  to  them  in  another  case,  and  where  the 

would  be  manifestly  inapplicable  to  his  land-  only  obtain  redress  in  one  instance  by  io 

lord.     Moreover,  the  rate,  or  a  fragment  of  it,  an  equal  burden  in  another, 
is  frequently  lost,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at       ,,  j,,  , ,     ,  , 

the  end  of  the  term  of  occupation  ofafluctu-  .      ihe  same  cause  would  also  prodi 

atinff  class  of  occuniers  •  and  this  loss  is    of  ^«°eficial  effect  of  dimmishmg  much 

atmg  Class  oi  occupiers,  ana  ims  loss  is,  oi  agitation  and  dispute  in  vestries,  arisii 

course,    more  frequent  in   proportion   to  the  »  unfounded  belief  of  the  occuniers  (t 

shortness  of  the  term,  or  as  the   change   of  ^^^  aS  when  in  f^^^^^ 

occupiers  U  rapid  ;  although,  in  these  cases,  the  ^He^rail  th^^^^^^^^ 

rent  keeps  ite  unvaried  average,  and  the  landlord  ^ate'loi  tL  ne^^^^^^ 

is  as  permanenUy  accessible,  and  his  benefit  as  ^^^^        •  uE      if    <?    »>«neming  ot  t 

constant,  as  that  ofthe  landlords  of  other  kinds  ||?  ^^  neighbourhood    as  m  the  case 

of  property  that  do  not  escape  their  burdens,  highways,  and  many  of  the  occasions  wh 

In  other  words  the  svmnathv  towards  the  noorer  P'O^^^c®  "^^^  vehement  complaints  of 

in  otner  words,  tnesympainy  towards  me  poorer  j.        ^     permanent  but  costlv  improv 
class  of  tenants  produces  its  advantages,  not  to       ^  .  *^  *_  *      *,  v  •  j  « 

them,  but  to  their  landlords,  their^casional  »  forvanons  county  structure. -bndge 

•-  vi-*    4.  v_:  T  r      .  *    *u        1.  i.  asylums,  assize  courts,   and  the  like,- 

mabihty  to  nay  bnngs  relief  not  to  them,  but  assume  ouite  another  character    when 

to  their  landlords ;  and  their  more  rapid  change  „i     i      ^     *i.  ^  ^v         j      *     L  *^  ♦v 

-  ,    J  V        1.  *u    J-       '       e^u    ^  clearly  seen  that  these  advantages  to  tl 

of  abode  serves,  through  the  disguise  of  the  tax  i    j,  "^  *    „u         u^n        'a  <Vv«  «., 

.    ,*  f         J     °*iL  *  lord  s  property  where  wholly  paid  for  ou 

as  an  occupier  s  tax,  to  render  the  permanent  i-ndlord*      r  fit  " 
interest  of  their  landlord's  inaccessible  to  taxa-  s  P  o    s. 

^^°"- .      ,       .  .  ,     ,         , .  This  proposition  does  not  in  fact  i 

"Another  mconvenience  results  from  this:  .i      .  .^.         «  i.     ^i. 

in  order  to  catch  the  occupier  it  is  necessary  to  *^«  imposition  of  any  new  burther 

make  the  remedies  very  much  more  stringent  the  landlord — it  is  simply   to  call 

than  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  made  clear  to  by  their  right  names,  and,  as  above 

the  occupier  that  what  he  paid  in  »te  he  would  t„  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^„a  j^^  ^^^j^  , 
deduct  m  the  rent    Committal  of  poor  occu-  j,   ,  ^  ^,  „ 

piers  to  gaol  for  non-payment  of  rates  would  ^^r  of  the  rates  the  same,    li^ssentia 

certainly  be  unnecessary  if  the  rate  were  made  rates  are  burthens  upon   the   lan( 

in  law  what  it  is  in  reality— a  landlord's  tax,  and  therefore  upon  the  landowners,  ai 

an  avowed,  instead  of  a  disguised  deduction  p        ent  by  the  tenants  as  a  class 

from  rent.     Again,  the  pursuit  of  the  removing  *^  "^  ^  .  .         , 

occupier's  goods  and  person  into  other  parts  of  "^t,  cannot,  alter  the  position  that 

the  country,  beyond  the  district  of  taxation,  they  are  paid  by  them  for  the  land] 

from  the  labour  and  diflBcuhy  involved  in  re-  the  rule  being  invariable  that  the  1 

sorting  to  it,  is  for  the  most  part  an  illusory  .,  .,      ,        .i  .      q 

remedy ;  but  where  it  is  resorted  to  is  still  only  ^^^  '"®*  ^^  ^^^  ^°®    ,'  .,,         ^ 

made  use  of  at  the  cost  of  considerable  time  number  affords  a  practical  iJlustra 

and  troubh,  and  is  in  all  cases  a  gratuitous  this  in  the  instance  of  the  parish  of  ( 

difficulty  imposed  upon  the  collectors  of  the  bury,  where  one  rate  alone,  viz.  the 

ne'rrSrup'Li'j  'ire^at^n"  r«^  for  .o«e  year,  swallowed  up  „< 

for  the  greater  amount  in  the  calls  for  the  all  *ne  r«nt  oi  ^ne  landlord,  but  i 

general  tax,  tt  seems  to  ns  to  be  highly  probable  farmer's  profit  also. 
tliat  the  difficulty  of  collection,  if  its  character       m.  •:«-«>  ^:^a  «^  *i,«:« 

as  a  landlord',  ti^  were  made  ipparep^  would       The  commissioners  wind  up  their 

be  very  little  greater  than  that  now  encountered  by  recommending  to  the  governmen 

n  collecting  the prcMentlaad  tax  and  sewers  rate,  ral  alterations  in  the  law,  some  of 
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rtain  modifications,  are  embodied  its  teeth  of  equal  length,  and  they  should  stand 
iflis  now  before  parliament  perpendicnUrly  from  the  frames." 

^  He  then  goes  on  to  notice  Amulrong's  Har- 

*  rows,  The  Wdf  Harrow,  exhibited  at  Bristol 

plemefUs  of  j^gricuUure,  by  J.   A.  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  at  the  meeting 

)me.    (Third  notice,)  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 

e  before  drawn  the  attention  of  our  gland — Martinis  Bevohmg  Brake  Harrow, 

to  this  very  handsome  volume  of  Vaux*9  patent  Revolving  Harrow,  BiddeU's 

Qsome,  and  we  have  pointed  out  extirpating  Harrow,  Fuller's  Extirpator,  Fin- 

his  sins  of  omission — it  is  our  layson^s  Patent  Harrow,   Wilkie*8  Parallel 

duty,   however,    on  the  present  Adjusting  Brake,  and  Kirkwood^s  Grubber, 

,  to  commend  very  highly  the  sec-  of  which  he  says — 

ropriated  to  Harrows,  Cultivators,       **  Kirkwood's  Grubber, — The  leverage  that  is 

rifiers  ;  and  we  think  no  apology  obtained  by  pressing  on  Oie  handles  or  stUto  of 

-     ^,     ,       .,     .      \.-\.jZ     the  machme,  whether  m  action  or  at  rest,  is  so 

fssary  for  the  length  at  which  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^  yet  ^  powerful  m  iu  effect  as  to 

as  considered  these  implements —  regulate  the  depth  of  the  tines  to  the  greatest 
of  great   importance  to    tillage  nicety ;  or,  in  cases  of  obstruction,  to  throw 

them  out  of  work  altogether.    It  is  an  admir- 

able  implement,  and  well  deserving  the  high 

making  of  Harrows,  Mr.  R.  in-  commendation  which  is  generally  bestowed  on 

the  opinion  that  iron  is  preferable  i**  although  inferior  in  the  form  of  its  teeth  to 

for  savs  he either  of  the  previous  implements. 

'     .  ^    ^  .     ^      BiddeWs  Scarifier  SLiid  Lord  Dude's  Culti- 

i  expenment  made  hetween  a  pair  of       ^  /•  xt    ^       i  x^      •      i  ^^    ^i. 

arrows  and  a  pair  of  iron  ones;  con-   ^^^r-of  the  two  latter  implements  there 

tn  the  same  plan,  having  the  same   is  a  very  interesting  account,  and  a  com- 
nd  precisely  the  same  disposition  of  parison  of  their  respective   merits ;    this 
and  frames,  although  those  of  iron   comparison  we  would  by  all  means  recom- 
1  to  be  20  lbs.  lighter  than  ihose  of  j-xi  t        ^  i.  •!.         r 

the  former  worked  decidedly  better   "™®°^  ^  ^^^^^  *°®"^  *°  purchase  either  ot 
er  than  the  latter  I  in  fact,  the  iron    the    implements— to    such,   indeed,   it  is 
It  into  the  laud,  while  those  made  of  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  book. 
'  °I  '^^er  danced,  on  Uie  surfece.       ^he  IV  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
0  the  length  and  position  of  harrow    „  „  «   ,         i  i     i»  n 

le  common  plan  is  to  set  tiiem  spring..   Rollers,  of  these  he  enumerates  the  foUow- 

;  forward  and  gradually  increasing  in   ing:  Booth's  Rollers,  Heavy  Roller,  with  three 
m  Uie  fore  to  Uie  hind  row.    There   cylinders,  Double-jomted  Barley  Roller,  Drill 

uned,  it  will  be  found  the  reverse  of   ^^  Crusher.    The  last  of  these  has  been 
oght  to  be,— the  hind  part  will  be  recently  improved  by  Mr.  CrosskiU,  who 

•  ^^  *n^  h^^  '^^?*  ^T^'*  "  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  *  patent  for  it— it  is  really  a 

b  with  harr^^'L  fallacy  "f'theid^^  ^^^^^^^^    implement    to    the  heavy  land 

equality  in  the  length  of  tiie  teeth  was  farmer. 

3  the  proper  working  of  harrows,  was        Our  author's  V  section  is  devoted  to 

ent    For  this  purpose,  a  harrow  was  j)rUls.  These  implements,  we  are  satisfied, 
d  on  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  un-  -    ,  ^    •  ii    •  j    1.1.       -l 

springing  teeth,  was  reversed,  putting  *^^  ^  ^^  materially  improved ;  though  upon 

it  teeth   in  front ;  the  whole  of  the  fine  mouldy  soil,  free  from  stones,  great 

pointing  backwards  instead  of  for-  beauty  and  regularity  of  work  may  be  ob- 

foihing  could  work  better;  there  were  tained,  yet  upon  the  general  run  of  arable 

and  snatches,  but  all  went  on  smoothly  1     j    V  ^  j*  rj  m   r  1 

ly.    I  do  not,  from  this  circumstance,  ^^^^  ^^^  P'^^^ent  forms  of  drills  for  general 

d  harrows  to  be  so  constructed,  but  purposes  are  too  complex,  and  liable  there- 

mbt  that  each  harrow  should  have  all  fore  to  be  out  of  OTder.    lib.  ^^LucAmn^^ 


IfiO 


Drill,  SmytKs  Sitffolk  Com  and  Maimtri\ 
Garrett s  Patent,  f of  general  pitfpoies,  BeS^ 
fordshire,  Lord  We^tttiC 8  patent,  GroumeU^h 
paterdDfop,  SoYm^s  dif,,  and  tlie  iMhUng 
Mdchines  ofThomsd  Wedlate,  of  Horn- 
cliurch,  and  the  late  Rierv.  W.  L.  Rliam, 
Rector  of  Wlnkfield,  Berks. 

The  Fetefinarian,  April,    London:  Long- 
maii  and  Co. 

We  congratulate  the  practitioners  of  veter- 
inary art  upon  the  attainment  of  their 
charter,  and  we  wish  the  profession  and 
every  individual  member  of  it  all  the  suc- 
cess their  valuiahle  lahottrs  so  well  deserve: 
It  is  not  the  mere  adventitious  rank,  which 
a  "Recognised  Profession"  or  the  mere 
breath  of  the  Queen's  lips,  or  a  scratch  of 
her  pen,  can  confer  upon  siich  men  asYouatt 
and  Percival,  and  Karkeek  and  Dick,  and 
the  host  of  other  really  scientific  men  the 
profession  possesses,  which  such  men  yearn 
for,  they,  as  men  of  science,  will  take  rank 
independently  of  any  college — they  need 
not  the  trappings  of  scholastic  dignities^ 
nor  the  parade,  the  too  often  'empty  parade* 
of  collegiate  honours ;  they  are  honoured 
in  the  useful  lives  they  lead,  and  in  the 
skill  and  learning  they  possess,  to  which 
the  world  will,  at  any  time,  admit  their 
claims  quite  as  readily  as  a  board  of  exam" 
iners.  However,  for  the  mass  of  the  pro- 
fession— ^forthe  undistinguished,  by  indi- 
vidual exertion  and  skill,  as  well  as  for  the 
student  at  his  outset  in  life,  the  college  and 
its  examinations  and  accompanying  honors 
when  earned,  are  no  doubt  desirable,  and 
we  once  again  wish  the  "  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons''  all  possible  success. 

The  number  of  the  Veterinarian  before 
uft  sets  out  at  length  th«  Royal  Charter  of 
ineorporation  just  obtained. 

The  number  also  contains  an  exitdlent 
ocmtribution  to  Zoological  PathologyV  by 
I>r.  Mercer,  of  Edinburgh^  a  paper  by  Mr. 
fK  A.    Cariwnght,   Y.  S^   Whitohuieli^ 


Salop,  "On  a  cage  qf  hereiiitarff  PktMs 
and  tvherelee  on  the  pia  mater^  or  Tu 
Arachnoides  of  a  btdl-calf"  and  Mr.  I 
keek's  very  excellent  lecture  before 
members  of  the  St.  Austell's  Farm 
Club,  a  report  of  which,  from  a  Con 
paper,  was  intended  for  our  columns  at 
time  of  its  delivery — the  paper,  howe 
became  unintentionally  mixed  up  with 
rubbish  of  our  office,  and  was  a  lose 
us  as  well  as  our  readers ;  we  can 
therefore,  now  do  better  than  refer  tl 
to  the  pages  of  the  work  before  ns. 

An  Eseay  on  Artjficiai  and  other  Mam 
By  W.  F.  Karkeek.     (Second  notice,;, 

(CemHtnud  from  pagf  60,) 
"The  next  experiment  to  which  I  w 
direct  your  attention  was  a  trial  between  i 
nd  guano;  also  madb'  by  "iSx.  Rope,  of  ' 
gothnan. 

**  Upon  a  field  of  five  acres  in  Swede;  tun 
which  was  of  a  very  inferior  description,  va 
at  lOs.  per  acre,  a  mixture  of  15  loada  of  £e 
yard  dmig,  and  5  loads  of  calcareous  sea  i 
(the  coralline  deposit  fbund'  in  Falmouth 
bonr,)  and  22  loads  of  soil-  taken  firom 
ditches,  was  laid  per  statute*  acre'^st  a 
including  carriage  and  spreading,  &c:,  of  jg^ 
Three  acres  dressed' in  this  manner  were  x 
sured  out, — one  of  them  having  2}-  ewt 
guano,  and  another  2}  quarters*  bone  dust  e 
The  seed  Was  of  the  purple  top  variety, 
was  drilled  in  at  18  inches  distance,  on  the* 
of  June.  The  diflbrence  between  the  acre  w 
was  simply  dressed  with  the  dung,  sand, 
earth,  compared  with  the  two  acres  d^ressed 
bone  and  guano,  was  as  follows  t"^ 
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Dong, 
8«iid,&c 


Value  of 
Manures 
per  aere. 


pung. 

SandjTfec 

9icwt 

Craaao. 


Dung, 
Saadyicc 

Bdd6. 


£.  r.  d. 
4   S    0 


4    2    0 
114   0 


d  10    0 


4  a  a 

$    (^  0 
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ot  orop 

per  acre, 
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per  ton. 


£.  Bi.  dl 
2  10    0 


Difflbrene 

between  oroj 
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Profit. 


£,  ft*  d. 
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*%  iSaar  ezperiinRit,  the  adnntage  is  de- 
iSUfymhmmtol  bones,  since  there  cannot 
Bfsibnbtbiit'tluitthenezt  crop  will  derives 
BRMh  gretter  bentfit  from  them  tiian  from  the 
fjUBBKh  This  experiuunt  is  chiefly  Tslaable  in 
pnving-UuUhsctitnot  been  for  the  oudi^  in 
Hkmmuntm,  the  crop  would  nerer  have  psid 
ftr^  dimg  sod  ssnd. 

"The-nezt  ezpanment  wss  also  a  trial  be- 
(Seen  bone- and!  gnano^  giving  the  adTsntage  to 
ttehtter.  Dr  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  Parks,  of 
MbMF.  Tlte  field  was  a  wheat  stubble,  ma- 
nned for  that-  cnmwidi.  a  compost  of  dung, 
esrdi,  and  sand.  When  put  into  turnips,  one 
part  was  manured  with  bone  dbst  at  the  rate  of 
3 qosrterstperaqre, Aether  part  with  gfuano 
It  the  rate  of  2f  cwt  per  acre.  The  following 
odeolation  was  madie  by  selecting  an  average 
sttnts  yard  oTtmmips  grown,  with  esch  of  these 
mmnrb,  and' Ae  residt  was  as.  follows : — 


Cottof 


ICaourw  ^^^^Zz  ^^ 


£*   9:  d 
3  13    0) 
1  10    0 


ToiLewt^rlb 
15  4  I  4 
SI  16    S  S4l 


Value  ol 
eropatte 
pv  ton. 


£,  9.  d. 
6  1  0 
8  14    3 


Di£foiv 
eoeeb«- 

twoen 

crap  and 

manam. 

£,  8.   d. 
t    9    • 
7    4    3 


*^I  have  made  as  fow  remarks  as  possible  on 
lb  eftet  of  the  diiforent  manures  which  we 
Ins  psssed  in  review,  leaving  the  experiments 
ttipssk  for  themselves ;  but  in  this  last  one,  it 
wie  understood  that  the  land  was  of  a  heavy 
haqp  character,  whidi  is  more  suitable  to^  the 
MHfgDsno  than  bones. 

*&  next  experiment  was  one  between  bone 
^Pleravian  g^ano,  Potter's  artificial  guano, 
•ikiedttstwdPeravian  guano  mix^  in- 
4MBd  on  a  eiop-  ef  Swedes,  on  Trriowama 
Mtffc,byllr.  Foot,thehindQfSirR.  R.  Vy- 
vyiB,  BisEt;  The  land  ia  of  a  loamy  description 
I*  a  day-slate  subsoil,  having  a  north-west 
•pert: — 


Gob  of 
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Qoaii- 

titj  of 

manures 

per  acre. 


Hqn. 


Price 

of  ma- 

nnres 

per 


Weight 

of  tur* 
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•talnte 
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£e.d. 
8  12  6 


350  lbs.  8 
960  Ite. 
14  q». 


176  lbs. 
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S  90 
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'  KRMta  An  sxpenhacBt  we  see  that  the  bone 
^snd  goano  mixed,  gave  the  heaviest,  crop, 
*V)ii^«herlfcgifl  scciBt  per  acre. 


**  Bte  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
reference  to  guano,  I  should  say  that  it  proved 
itself  a  most  valuable  and  cheap  manure  in 
Cornwall  diis  last  seaaoni  For  oom  crops,  such 
at  barley  and  oats,  it  was  generally  sown,  either 
before  oc  after  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt  per 
acre*  For  Swedes,  it  was  usually  applied  from 
2-to  3-owt  per  acre.  In  many  instances,  where 
this  manure  was  drilled  in  with  the  turnip  seed, 
from  not  being  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  earth,  wood)  or  turf  ashes,  a  very  laq[e  por- 
tion of  the  crop  was  destroyed.  I^iia  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  large  per  centage  of  actual  am- 
monia contained  in  the  Peruvian  guano, — for 
where  the  guano  had  been  sown  broad-cast,  the 
crop  was  invariably  successful,  and  superior  to 
the  drilled  turnips.  /  should  say  that  in  every 
ettee  where  it  was  drilled  in  with  the  seed^  not  leu 
than  a  ton  of  earth  or  ashes  should  be  mixed  with 
each  cwl.  qf  guano,  or  the  guano  and  ashes  might 
be  drilled  in  the  Umd  by  itself,  and  the  seed  sown 
broadcast.  The  plants  would  be  certain  to  come 
up  much  stronger  in  the  drills,  and  could  be  as 
easily  hoed  afterwards,  as  if  the  seed  had  been 
drilled  in  with  the  manure.  I  have  heard  of 
some  instances  of  failure  from  another  cause, 
viz.,  Uie  impurity  of  the  manure.  This  is  very 
likely,  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  plenty 
of  inferior  stuff  will  find!  its  way  into  the  market, 
particuDurly  as,  from  its  very  recent  introduc- 
tion, the  farmers  can  scarcely  be  considered 
judges  of  the  real  from  the  manufkctured. 

''  I  will  next  direct  your  attention  to  some 
artificial  manures,  which,  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  guano,  were  very  commonly  employed 
by  farmers  as  fertilizers  for  the  turnip  crop. 
These  are.  I4ance'8  carbon,  Poittevin's,  and 
Claik's  composts,  and  the  urate  of  the  LoQdon 
Manure  Company. 

'' The  following  e^eriment,  instituted  by  J. 
H^  l^mayne,  Esq.,  of  Heligan,  and  careftilly 
conducted  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  hind»  in.  the 
year- 1841,  will  give  a  tolerably  just  view  of  the 
powers  of  these  artificial  manures. 

**  The  field  selected  for  the  experiment  was  a 
wheaten  arish»  with  a  soil  not.  over  rich  in  qual- 
ity, and  not  att  aU  qualified  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant turnip  orop,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
having  a  north-west  aspect,  and  consisting  of  a 
heavy  loam^  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  a  flne^grain 
szgillaceous  schist.  Having  been  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner,  four  equiuile  acres  were  se» 
lected,  which  were  divided  into  half  acres,  and 
these  thrown  into  ridges,  one-half  at  18  inches, 
and  the  other  half  at  27  inches  distance.  The 
seed  was  sown  by  means  of  a  drill,  which  cour 
veyed  the  manure  along  with  it,  sowug  one 
«,tiia^,    ThftiiDUomn%\sSKA&^\^\% 


OiediSerent  DuniuMnud,«i]d  thdrremlU: —   The  "oilf"  toniipB  impiORd  ■  little  dniio 


—Sfiitai 


Huure. 
Dido  


4  in 


e«ilt«  ftoi 

'  d  tbia  GonipDit,  tbey  still  lagged  in  the  nc«,  i 
,  J  yon  have  seen  in  the  prefiousulile.  Themn] 
;  2    of  Ihii  expeiimenl,  aa  leguds  the  diflerence  r 

; the  weight  which  the  18  besri  to  the  27-iiicl 

lidgea,  19  nther  puzzliiiB,  uid  I  leave  olhen  ti 
■ccQunt  foi  it  It  wae  use  considered  that  tk 
land,  being  □/  a  hearf  loam;  kind,  would  b 
ill-adapted  for  hone  dust,  and  better  adapted  ti 
Ae  other  manarea ;  but  the  effect  of  the  bonH 

on  the  whole,  in  weight  and  expenae,  ia  dcd 

J  io,  dedlj  in  their  faToor. 

—  "  Another  interea^Dg  eiperiment,  which  '■ 
witneased,  unong  the  many  instituted  in  tb 

year   1841,  was  the  following  one,   by  Hi 

9iu,   IUchardDoble,of  Bactellver&nn,  inlhepirid 

—  of  Probua,  and  which,  for  the  conectnea  ut 
care  with  which  it  waa  conducted,  may  alio  b 

depended  on.    The  field  ia  a  Jree  working  iril 

7  in.   but  not  light,  on  a  dun  colour  slate,  worth  abn 

30a.  per  acre  per  year,  according  to  land  letii 

this  neighbourhood.  It  incljnes  tflwarda  lb 
aoulh,  and  is  bounded  on  the  nest  by  Trewithe 

—  plantations.  In  this  eiperiment,  Lance's  earta 
took  the  lead  at  atailing,  and  for  six  weekann 
considerably  a-head,  Clark'a  manure  followi* 
in  the  wake  ;  but,  after  hoeing,  the  others  cm 

i      quickly  on,   and,  aa  Ibe  leault  has  shown,  wo 

•^      decidedly  the  beat  crop.     I  recollect  that  wbn 

the  seed  had  fallen  on  a  spot  which  waa  oa 

maonced,  and  there  were  several  left  for  ih 

pmpaae  of  Dial,  the  turnips  were  not  ao  lii| 

—  as  oran^s. 


I    ITeigtaK 


F^N 


"Theaeed  wMBown  onlbeSth  of  Jl 

the  weather  at  first  was  very  nnfevourable.  """ba.'i'or 

Abontlhe20thaf  June,  theplanta  f^om  Poit-  sut,,,  duogsDii 

tevin's,  Lance'a,  Clark's,  the  Urate,  and  Dang,  urih  w  lai'ji. 

made  their  appearance,  and  were  in  rough  leaf  CsrttoK  Stmiiinf 

on  the  28th  ;  the  three  others  lageing  two  dayi  1  qJ'm^™sc,S„ 

behiud,  and  when  they  did  rise,  naviDg  a  blue      iog 

and  atsgnaled  appearance.     The  planta  from 

Poilterin'a,  Lance'a,  Clark'a,  and  Dung,  were  „      ^^^  ^^^^^ 

hoed  on  the  16tb  of  July,  not  having   a  dtstin-  Malt  HreeniDg. . 

goialiable  appearance.     The  urate  and  bonei 

were  hoed  on  the  22nd,  and  the  ammonlical  „       ^    ,    , 

manure  and  "calf"  on  the  2eth.    From  Ibia  ''   '     4 

period,  the  hand  and  horse  hoe  were  frequently  3i)ci.LiDce'>ii>r 

applied.    By  the  latter  part  of  Anpirt  the  bone      i"™ 

had  antalripped  moat  of  ita  compeuton,  which,  ^„^, 

islb#ieu^j)artoflliei«ce,ludtiheiitli»lMd.  poc 


TJ1U«!M017    >3i^BITSt 


' '  Vaj  eonndanble  qnaoliliM  of  Lince'i 
aAmiaed  muiiir*  wsra  uied  in  this  county 
ilml  two  or  Ihiw  yeui  lince,  iDd,  In  juiticB 
a  tfaii  mumie,  I  should  lUle  thaC,  in  vcrj 
nnr  imtucei,  it  prodni^d  ■  mueh  better  crop 
if  tnniipa  thin  bone  duituid  st  >  leu  eipenae. 
Oiniieiamia  it  maa  lued  to  i. Ter;  greiit  ei- 
tai  Ur.  Magor,  of  CoBwarthibaa  succeaafbllj 
wd  il  erei  dnce  ila  tntrodDction,  considering  it 
Ulie  ■  Tsluable  manore  for  bia  soil.  In  manjr 
iMuicn,I]uveaeen&am  IS  to  SO  (oni,  and 
melimei  as  mnch  ai  25  tana,  of  Swedes  per 
unburn  tlie  me  of  34  bushels. 

"Thefollowmg  two  eiperimenta  were  with 
miiirei  of  a  di^ent  deacriplion.  Thete  were 
ixinited  1^  Sii  Charlea  Lemon,  Bart.,  of 
Cnclew,  in  1842  and  1843,  as  a  top  dresaing 
fagrsnland.  A  portion  of  the  psrk  which 
U  an  been  broken  up  for  nearlj  SO  yean,  waa 
Uipirt  fbt  Hub  purpose,  and  the  (iwnlufA  part 
^•aoire  marked  out  for  each  of  the  kinda  of 
Moore  which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  the  ei- 
pnmenL  The  soil  is  a  yellow  loam,  sieraging 
(n  nine  inehea  to  ■  foot  in  depth  ;  the  ailua- 
&a  optn,  but  not  exposed.  The  manurea  were 
mtany  applied  on  the  16th  of  March;  the 
p>  cat  on  the  25lh  ot  July,  and  the  hay 
wlblly  weighed  on  the  2Tlli.  No  rain  fell 
ttlnm  the  dme  of  cntting  and  weighing.  The 
UonDg  table  ahews  thd  result ; — 

^i  of  maaare.   Quantllr  u«i< 
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and  in  both  inataneea  a  flna  rich  award  has  been 
produced.  The  plots  on  which  the  nitrate  and 
sulphate  of  auda  were  applied,  had  a  darkw 
colour  than  the  rest,  but  it  does  not  sppear  that 
there  was  any  increaae  of  hay  in  consequence. 
The  doie  was  repeated  this  year,  hut  without 
producing  any  nsible  difference  io  the  pasture. 
"  Before  we  arrive  at  any  piactjcal  conclnuon 
OD  this  singular  anomaly,  it  would  be  desirable 
Ihat   the   experiment  be  repeated   on   anolhei 

Sortion  of  the  park,  with  carefully  noted  oon- 
itiont,  and  I  wouli!  recommend  that  two  im- 
dre»ed  plota  at  least  should  be  measured  oat, 
instead  of  one,  and  their  relatiye  produce 
ascertained  as  before.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
poaaibility  of  a  mistake  arising  from  any  differ- 
eneein  the  soil,  not  observable  to  the  eye,  which 
ia  very  likely  to  hare  been  the  case,  in  this 

"  The  following  are  the  resalta  of  a  Bet  of 
eiperimenU  made  alho  at  Carclew,  in  1843,  for 
the  purpoae  of  testing  the  relative  merita  of 
manures  wben  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  com 
crops.  The  field  selected  for  giving  the  whole 
a  fsir  trial  was  one  with  a  high  open  exposure, 
sloping  to  the  south.  The  soil  is  a  free  light 
loam,  not  exceeding  a  fool  in  depth,  on  a  yellow 
clayey  subsoil  mixed  with  spsr.  It  had  been 
weU  manured  the  previous  season,  and  cropped 
wilh  turnips.  After  these  were  removed,  it  was 
prepared  and  sown  with  barley  in  the  latter  part 
of  April  The  manures  were  applied  on  the 
ISlhof  May.  In  this  case  the  lenfjb  fori  o/aa 
acre  was  allowed  for  the  expetiment. 


"Ancording  to  this  experiment,  the  nitrate 
9^  nda  produced  35  cnt.  of  hsy ;  bone  and 
anh,  29  cwt.i  sulphate  of  soda,  S9  cut. ;  whilst, 
vlim  no  manures  was  applied,  ve  have  a  pro- 
'uenf  10  cwt.  to  the  acre.  This  is  rather  a 
"noge  anomaly,  as  regards  the  application  of 
"aaint,  and  were  I  not  cerUuu  tliat  it  was 
^'■"icl  I  shonid  hesitate  in  giving  publicity  to 
II'  Bit,  although  there  appears  to  be  no  benefit 
'''irtd  lioni  the  application  of  those  mannres, 
^tlelity  crop,  yetlleam  &om  Mr.  Booth, 
*««  conducted  ihia  experiment  at  Carclew,  that 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  where  the 
nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda  were  uaed,  iha  pro- 
duce is  less  than  from  either  of  the  other  appli- 
cations. From  gusno  we  have  a  large  return, 
considering  the  small  quantity  of  it  used,  aver-' 
aging  only  1}  cnt  per  acre.  The  return  from 
aulphalo  of  ammonia  is  also  Urge.  This  salt 
and  No.  S  were  forwarded  Co  Sir  C.  Lemon 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Slott,  of  Aahley-hiU,  near  Bilatol. 
"Hie  sulphate  of  ammonia  ii  prepared  tmn  the 

lefaic  of  gM  woiki.    Nq.  6  li  ^«A»Lt&f  «u«- 


m 

factured  in  the  same  way,  having  a  very:  strong;  in  Probas,  for  swedes,    in  1841,.  wj 

smell  of  ammonia,— H)ne  pound  to  ten  gallons  salt,  mixing  it  with  wood  and,,  turf  as! 

of  water  is  the  proportion  in  which  it  waa  di-  drilling  it  m  with  the  seed  at  Ij^i  cwt.j 

rected  to  be  used.     The  return  from  it  was  and  it  had  no  perceivable  efieot ;  whilst  i 

greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  others.    It  ap->  £um,  the  seat  of  J.  S,  Snys,  £sq^,  whei 

pears  also  from  this  experiment,  that  the  suU  used  in.  the  same  proportions*  and,  fi 

phate  of  soda  (which  is  the  common  Gla»ber*t.  same  parcel,  for  turnip,  it  produced  a§ 

salt)  proved  to  be  nearly  as  powerful  a  fertiliser  crop  aa.either  bone  or  dung* 
as  the  nitrate  of  soda.  This  experiment  should  be       '' Mn.  Gill,  of  Menadews,  iilso  nt 

tested  on  other  farms,  since  the  sulphate  of  soda  manure  for  turnips^  at  two  cwt  per  aci 

can  be  manufactured  in  oiu:  country  at  a  very  broad-cast,  and  the  crop  was  ^  fair  one, 

considerably  less  expense  than  the  nitrate  of  equal  to  turnips  growing  in  the  same  i 

soda  which  is  obtained  from  South  AmericI^  nured  with  bone,  at  the  same  cost  per  at 
can  be  purchased  for.  "  Mr.  George  Mason,  last  March,  trie< 

"  I  have  repeatedly  wimessed  the  e£%ct  of  the  of  soda  a^ust  guano,  as  a  top-dresi 

nitrate  of  soda  on  different  crops.      In.  some  wheat     The  land  was  prepared  in  tb 

instances  it  produced  enormous  yields;  in  other  manner  with  dung,  sand,  and  earth,  usin 

cases  no  perceptible  efifect  was  exhibited.    At  20  loads  of  dung  per  acre.      6ne-h 

Mr.  Gill's  farm,  in  the  parish  of  Kea,. where  it  dressed  with  guano,  at  2\  cwt  per  acre, 

was  employed  on  seeds  at  1 1  cwt  per  acre,  it  other  half  with  the  nitrate  at  2  cwt  pi 

produced  about  one  ton  of  hay  per-  acre  more  At  the  harvesting,  he  could  not  distingi 

l^an  on  the  other  parts  of  the  field.    At  Mr.  difference  either  m  the  weight  of  straw 

Pearce's  farm,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel,  Truro,  The  crop  was  an  excellent  one,  being  54 

the  nitrate  was  used  to  a  very  considerable  ex>  per  acre,  and  this,  too,  on  a  piece  of  lac 

tent,  (about  i£50  worth  this  last  season,)  at  the  but  one  yei^r  previously  from  the  ^our 

rate  of  2|  cwt  p^  acre.    Mr.  Pearce  caliculates  Common. 

that  it  afforded  him  the  same  quantity  of  hay       '^From:  these  epcperiments,  qiade  v 

per  acre  as  he  usually  obtained  from  a  dressing  nitrate  of  soda,  we  learn  that  cases  have  c 

of  30  loads  of  dung  and  earth  mixed^  where  it  h^s  failed  to  produce  any  a 

"  The  following  experiment,  made  by  Mr.  effect ;  and  others  where  it  has  proved 

Bdchard  Doble  of  Probus,  also  shews  that- die  beneficial.    Both  the  failure  and  the  an 

nitrate  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  wheat  benefit  derived  from  its  use  are  deservin 

crop.     On  the  20th  of  April,  be  sowed  70tb8.  tion,  and  it  is  probable  that  unless  we 

weight  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  half  an  acre  of  aoeurate  analysis  of  Ae-  different  soils  ' 

wheat;  in  about  a  fortnight,  the  effect  of  the  it  has  been  triedj  we  shall  not  be  able 

nitiate  conld  be  perceived  as  &r  off  as  the  field  a^y  correct  opinion  as  to  the  causes  w] 

oould  be  seen;  the  wheat  grew  otmsiderably  pear  to  influence  its  success  in  one  case  o 

stronger  and  thicker  on  that  part,  and  at  harvest,,  in  another.    To  some,  an  explanation  i 

the  straw  was.  frill  six  inches  higher.   Mr  Doble  pear  to  be  easily  given,  by  supposing  the 

c^efully  cut  half  an  acre  of  wheat  adjoining  to  be  rich  in  soda,  whilst  the  other  was  < 

fox  comparison,  and  the  result  was  as  follows:—^  m  this  substance ;  yet,  in  the  case  of 

vix&ATXD  wHBAx.  £»  ••  d*  perimeut  tried  by  Mr.  Pearce,  it  provei 

60  Sheaves.  I,456n8.  at  3d.  eadi 1 .  6,  0.  i^seful  and'  profitable  and  it  is  scarcely 

?J??^ i?'}^?l  *  1*  •  u  •  :* '  :V  • ; J*  •  *  •  •  u*  •  l*    2  J?   S  to  suppose  that  land  such  as  his,  manux 

19  bush.  1  gal.  best  wheat,  at  78  4d.  per  bosh.    ft:H    9.  ,      ,  '^i.    i.  ui    j         .    .    ^ 

7  gaUoos  sQooods hv^been,  with  stftOle  dung  m  immense  qi 

-  -fiv*  ■  for  more  than  30  years,  waft  not  exci 

36  Sheaves  857ms.  .~!:"?.t™0  If    0    '"    '  r^^^fl'SS!'^^*^^.^'^^'' ^^*^"  ' 

Straw«40tl)ft 0   8   6  sa^.ts  of  potasb and  soda. 

14  bushels  I  gallon  best  wheat,  at  QuP^^  ^  9H,l<phfli^of  Ime^  appears  t 

7».4d. 5   7   3  09  some  spils,  partioiUarly  in  the  gr 

7gaUQiiaseoonas ^  ^^  ^  clover  and  Ae  grasses,  whilst  on  our  cl 

..I.....  soils  it.hw  no  visible  efllect  whatever,  a 

Dia^renpe....;^^:  Ct  6'  t:iMB(i;aW)ire  of»     It  has  been  slated,  tb 

'^t^:^:^^'^^''^.^.^:.}::?:?,   ois   U  «  failures  may  be  attributed  to 

'      *^         *       • ^  ate^ady  pqwesaii^  those  earthy  salts  in 

Profit iU  r  4|  ^eot.degree,  Imtithifisnotthecasehe] 

<<  Nitrate  of  soda  has  chiefly  been  used  at  a»  oiur  kiUfi^  soil*  i»  8;  natural  ^ate,  scaro< 

top  dressing:  for  com  and  grass  oropn.    Wag^  i4  ^s  vny  lime  i^^Mtever.     The  followii 

WAS  flrsft  iaittodttoed,  aii  experiment  wi^  iWe  ^Ifpve  the  reader  a  ym,  idea  of  the  c 

i9A«vallwa9onTri|ge«gte«iid(i^«]||m.«9!M»fc  ow»PfiMtiMto|.i^  4«t^  toilAUi  Comn 
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edlorPfofimorPliilfip8,of't]ie]tfiiietfmof  Lettm  &n  ihe   Rde$  wtd  BegtdaHmu  rf 
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,^jy^^^        athantaget  to  he  derived  from  the  offer  ^ 
Bdwm.  premtumtf  ^.    By  Agrieola. 


60  4  Trovoh  r^fisrring  in  the  mam  to  the  local 
X2  g  BocietieHyin  the  midst  of  which  these  letters 
'   Were  ^t  written  and  published,  there  are 


, .  , many  points  contained  in  them  for  the  con- 

fn  lome  other  analyses  which  I  hare  seen  •  j,^*;^  ^r  ^i,^  «^..«,..*^^  ^  .^:^ih«*.i 
e 'wastes'  of  our  county— particularly  one  "aeration  of  the  promoters  of  agricnltural 

I  hj  Professor  PhiUips  for  Sir  Charles  societies  generally. 

00,  Bart,  there  are  nearly  the  same  che-  The  author  has  on  previous  occasions 
I  proportions,  haymg  only  what  the  chemists     «       ,  j  i.*         •   •  ^    ^.u 

tnuje  of  sulphate^  Hme,  so  that  iufiulure  Placed  upon  record  his  opinions  as  to  the 
)t  possiUy  be  attributed  to  a  superabun-  means  to  be  adopted  for  bettering  the  culti- 
i  slready  existing  in  the  soil.  vation  of  the  county,   with  which  he  is 

CONCLUSION.  „    .  and  has  been  for  years  connected.    (Vide 

n  crossiiw  the  county  of  Cornwall,  m  _^  ^   xi.    t>    ^ j   r  a  _^     i*        uA^^i, 

It  every  Erection,  there  are  cvidentTrooft  "^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Agriculture,  ''On  the 

lat  the  *  wastes*  might  be  made  capaole  of  JgricuUure  qf  Cheekke"  printed  in  1794.) 

nfd  from  the  numerous  small  enclosures  One  of  the   recommendations   he    there 

1.  here  and  there,  have  been  brought  into  ^^    ^  ^^^  ^  the  premiums  &c.  of 
ition  from  neighbouring  Commons.     I         .     ,^     1       T~.        ,    '^  ,  .   , 
recofded  two  instances  only  in  the  essay,  «gncultural  societies,    has   been    earned 

1  may  well  stimulate  the  proprietors  of  out  in  yarious  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

•wastes'  to  hnroediate  exertion,  by  which   but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  of  in  his  own 

LZ'^nJ!!^}!J^^^'''L'^'''^^  °^*^*  countj',  viz.,  the  establishment  of  "farms 
uy  be  made  capable  of  yielding  a  proper-     «  ,  .  ..     T«r 

e  smount  of  food  to  the  mhabitants,  a  <>*  actual  experiment.'  We  menUon  our 
lenting  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  a  good  author's  previous  writings  merely  to  show 
atsgeon  the  outUy  hivested  in  the  im-   (hat  he  is  not  giving  pubUcity,  in  the  pages 

iSdition  to  this.  I  have  related  several  ^«^^«  "*'  ^  "^^  "^^  *"^  ^^^'^y  ^^^^^ 

MM  to  shew  where  larffe  returns  have  been  opinions,  but   that  he  is  reiterating  the 

^Hak  a  moderate  outlay  in  bone,  guano,  results  of  his  observation  made  years  ago, 

*ff  manures,  as  well  as  several  instances  ^nd  is  now  only  repeating  objections  which 

tae— all  of  which  will  serve  as  a  beacon  ,,  i.     ^  1  *  •  •     1^ 

a  the  experimentalUt  from  striking  on  the  march  of  improvement  m  agnculture 

iTTocks.  has  not  yet  altogether  removed. 

I»  farmer  vrill  also  see  from  the  manner  xhat  much  money  is  too  often  spent  ill 
no  many  of  the  expenments  have  been      ,   .     ,,  .    .  •     i*.     1         •  ^ 

cted,  that  in  eider  to  obtain  a  legitimate   advisedly,    not   m    agricultural   societies 

meet  account  of  the  result  of  any  which  alone,  but  in  all  others,  where  liberal  con- 
ly  histitute,  whether  for  his  own  satis-  tributions  are  made  for  the  promotion  of  par- 
lor for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally,  ticular  objects,  we  have  been  long  aware ; 
a  case  he  must  become  a  laborious  and  .  ^  4.  -•  xi.  ?  •  t 
nt  collector  of  facts— wdghmg  and  mea-  t**®  promoters,  contenting  themselves  with 
I  everyUiing  as  he  proceeds;  and  in  every  the  duty  of  contributing  their  money,  with- 
iroent  there  should  be  one  or  two  plots  of  out,  at  the  same  time,  giving  their  attention 
field  left  unmanured,  in  order  to  obtain  a  .  xt,^  i,^_i.  ^««-.-  ^c  o#»«;«;««,  ♦!»-.;«  ««w,«^  » 
rersge  of  the  umdded  fertiUty  of  the  land,  ^V^""  best  means  of  attaining  their  common 
by  the  application  of  expensive  manure  objects  ;  the  natural  result  is,  that  a  small 
nsssy  matter  to  obtain  large  crops ;  but  number  of  busy  men,  not  always  the  best 
bjsrtof  raltivation  is  to  obtain  a  lemun-  qualified  for  the  task,  take  upon  themselves 

SuCt  ^«sS%.ifi^n?r2:.^r  *e  duty  df  arranging  the  mode  In  which 
fds,'ihe  more  eflfeclually  will  this  object  the  funds  shall  be  appropriated;  no  wonder 
'"■•^"  then  that  errora  and  VEVcoii«\%\j^Tie\!^«.m^^ 
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ftnd  that  contributors  fall  away  after  a  few  out  paroohial  aid  :— These  are  casei 

years,  when  they  have  discovered  bow  little  wherever  they  occur,  are  highly  deat 

irood  has  been  reallv  effpctpd  within  the    '®^*^  «*  ^^^  i*  ^lay  seem  uncharitabl 
gooa  nas  been  reauy  ettected  witnin  tne  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^^^ 

range  of  their  own  observation.  but  as  they  have  not  been  known  to 

Our  author,  in  the  letters  before  us,  at-  imitation,  nor  are  ever  Ukely  to  do  so, 

tacks,  in  the  first  place,  "  the  premiums"  of  *  "^^  °^^"'*^*'  ^'^^^  prospectively,  do 

agricultural  societies,  prefacing  his  remarks  "  ^he  insufficiency  and  failure  of  agr 

with  the  observation  that  unless  an  act  ?;::^T.^ei:dT.?«S  "Xl 

(no  matter  how   praiseworthy    soever  in  failure  has  frequently  arisen  from  a  ¥ 

itself,)  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  en-  proper  basis.    It  is  a  groundwork  whit 

courage  imitation  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  *o  ^^ost  wanted.     In  districts  lib 

,  r.,.i^;«r«   o«^  *^.^r.  «i>c«^^- .  Cheshtfe,  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and 

a  premium,  and  then  observes :-  ^f  moisture-surface  and  under-ground 

'*  Premiums  that  are  not  likely  to  occasion  &re  objects  of  the  very  first  importance 
*  imitation,'  and  are  known  from  experience  not  proper  attention  were  paid  to  these  objec 
to  have  done  so,  are  a  waste  of  funds  ;  of  these  niore  improvement  might  probably  be 
I  will  enumerate  only  a  few.    And  first,  as  to       than  ever  yet  has  been  or  will  be  by 

"  Premiums  for  best  cultivated  farms  :— By  agricultural  premiums.  But  if  landh 
whom  are  these  premiums  alwavs  gained?  Are  °°*  *"®??  *°  ^^^  °^  interests,  how  < 
not  the  competitors  persons  where  nothing  is  reasonably  expect  tenants  to  do  so  for  i 
wanted  as  respects  rents,  buildings,  Confidence,  **  The  one  has  not  only  an  immedia 
or  capital  ?  And  if  so,  of  what  use  in  common  permanent  interest  in  improvements 
practice,  where  improvement  is  most  wanted,  nature,  the  other  only  a  temporary  one 
can  these  premiums  be  ?  even  if  accompanied  and  that  perhaps  precarious.  Ought  nc 
with  a  statement  by  the  successful  claimants,  of  thing,  therefore,  that  is  wanted  to  be 
cost  and  profit,  and  all  the  particulars  of  the  improvement  in  matters  of  drainage, 
balance  sheet.  and  irrigation,  to  be  properly  done  by  t 

"  Premiums  for  best  fallows,  best  crops  of  ^^^^*  ?^^^  ^he  tenant  charged  with  an  a( 
wheat,  turnips,  &c.  are  all  obtained  by  persons   f®"*»  °y  »  P®^  centage  on  the  amount  oi 
of  a  similar  description.     Every  one  knows  the   '*'^  out— more  or  less,  according  to 
advantage  of  a  good  fallow,  and  that  a  good   ^^^^es  ? 

crop  of  any  kind  generally  carries  its  own  re-  "  It  is  the  common  practical  fam 
ward ;  but  to  obtain  a  premium  for  a  best  crop,  generality  of  farmers  who  want  encour 
in  competition,  a  sacrifice  may  be  made  to  the  and  improvement,  and  not  the  few->thc 
prejudice  of  the  claimant,  by  expense  or  neglect  men  and  amateur  farmers — who  are  t 
of  other  things,  more  than  equivalent  to  the  successful  candidates  for  premiums  ; 
amount  or  advantage  of  any  common  premium,   therefore,  as  the  infiuence  of  example  is 

"Prennanu  for  best  c.tde:_ln  U.e  H^h-  t^rCwe^'e^S  tSKl'*' *^ 

hnds  of  SCO  land    or  any  where  else,  where  ^^j  the  assistance  of  capital  and  bull, 

there  is  a  well-estaWished  district  breed,  pre-  ^^^  the  most  of  stock  Und  produce,  n 

miums  are  calculated  to  do,  and  no  doubt  have,   -: i--.?      .  .   *^  -       » 

done  much  good ;  but  in  a  dairy 

the  bagf  and  the  produce  of  it, 

objects  of  attention,  the  make  of  the  animal  is  areatuse."'^ 

a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and  premiums  .^^ 

there  can  be  of  little,  if  any  use.    A  beast  best  ^^  propose  to  resume  our  notice 

adapted  to  fatten  is  not  often  a  good  milker."  pamphlet  next  month. 

As  a  rule,  a  well  formed  beast  is  a  healthy  ♦ 

animal,  and  though,  in  feeding  animals  it  is  New  Books.— The  Economy  of  Wa 

extremely  advisible  to  have  as  little  bone  as  nures,  by  John  Hannam,  fc,  8vo.,  cl 

possible;  yet  may  not  a  healthy  cow  with  small  chinson  on  the  Drainage  of  Land,  8v( 

bone  milk  as  well  as  one  with  large  ?  Two  Lectures  on  the  theory  of  AgricuU 

"  Premiums  for  long  servitude,  bringing  up   on  Farming,  as  practised  in  Cheshire,  b 
the  greatest  number  of  legitimate  children  with-    Bemavs. 


itr 

A  Mat.— 1,  Bridgnorth,  Reading,  LONDON,  April  21. 

Neston,  Stockport,  Tarporley;  2,  Wheat,  Euex  and  Kent,  new,  red 

(,  Oxford,  Coyentiy,  Colnbrk.;   6,  White. 58 

Lewes,    Southampton,  Llanerchy-  Irish 

clesfield;  7,  Stafford;  9,  Swaff,  B.  White   

11,  Blackburn;  14,  Woodb.,  Thet-   Rtb,  old 

.Tdswell,  Orer;    17,  Ashford,  Hoi-  New    

Ipswich,  Leek ;  20,  Swindon,  Wick-   Barlet,  Grinding 

ring,  Aahbo.,  L.  BuEc. ;  22,  Corwen ;  Malting   

tble;  24,  Corwen;  28,  BoUey;  30,  Chevalier 

hester ;  81,  Bingham,  Talgardi.  Irish 

Bere 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    .... 


MANURES, 
dare  the  latest  prices  of  several  sorts 

16s.  per  qr. 

Bone,  158.  per  qr. 

^uano,  £8.  per  ton.  15s.  per  cwt 

s.  to   12s.  per  cwt,  according  to 

» 

,  £6.  to  £6.  I08.per  ton 
,£6.  per  ton 

t  the  water  side,  S2s.  6d.  per  ton; 
ind  housed,  SSs.   to  42s.  per  ton.. 
Soda,  158.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt. 
tash  (saltpetre)  268.  per  cwt. 
Q  for  Turnip  Fly  lOs.  6d.  per  packet, 
t  foi  three  acres. 
Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt. 
Lime,  128.  per  cwt 
tZ.  128.  6d.    perhhd.  sufficient  for 
ares. 
!8s.  and  428.  per  cwt 


s:]^e  fiHaxfuu. 


Brown 

Kingston  and  Ware    .... 

Chevalier 

Oats,  Yorkih.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed 

PoUtoe 

Youghall  and  Cork  black.. 

Cork,  white 

Dublin 

Waterford,  white 

Black    

Scotch  feed 

PoUtoe 

Limerick 20 

Londonderry    

Beans,  Tick,  new 

Old,  small 

Peas,  Grey 

Maple   

White    

Boilers 

Seed,  Rape,  27/.  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 

Linseed, Baltic. 30  38        Odessa.. 41 

MusUrd,  White 7  10 

Brown    ....  8  11  per  bush. 
Flour,  Town-made  —  50 

Suffolk. ...  »  42  per  sk.  of  280  fbs. 
Stockton  and  Norfolk —  42 

FOREIGN   GRAIN    AND   FLOUR  IN   BOND. 


PetQr* 

66 

60 

60 

64 

60 

54 

52 

58 

80 

S6 

S6 

_ 

28 

80 

82 

84 

34 

36 

28 

82 

26 

28 

60 

62 

56 

58 

60 

68 

60 

63 

22 

23 

22 

25 

19 

20 

19 

20 

18 

19 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

22 

28 

25 

21 

23 

20 

21 

28 

34 

84 

38 

32 

33 

30 

32 

30 

33 

82 

36 

lond /or.  Wheat  at  Naples  is  ditnin- 
d  though  small  quantities  have  been 
•  some  of  the  European  ports  on  French 
e  may  consider  the  general  demand  as 
and  though  prices  have  not  yet  mate- 
ded  in  this  country,  yet  we  contemplate   Wheat,  Dantzic 40 


reduction  when  those  spring  cargoes 
nd  which  are  already  reported  as  had- 
their  way  hither, 

T  is  now  becoming  a  scarce  article  in 
is,  and  when  the  seeding  is  entirely 
it  little  will  be  to  be  accounted  for. 


tre  still  in  free  demand,  and  prices  are    Peas 


Hamburgh 40 

Rostock 40 

Barley 20 

Oats,  Brew  12 

Feed  11 

Beans   15 


23 


Uuned. 

me  may  be  said  of  Beans. 

md  Mutton  are  on  the  advance.  Prime 

at  SmitJ^ld  have  exceeded  the  figure 

tar. 

is  a  demand  for  Wools  which  we  trust 

vantained  until  after  the  ensuing  clip, 

are  quoted  as  follows : — 

Pocketa    £7    0    to    £9    0 

zPockets 6    2     „       6  10 

ester 6    6.,       6  10 


Flour,  American,  per  barrel 21 

Baltic  21 


44 

42 

42 

16 
15 
19 
25 
23 
23 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 


ft 


Wheat 3930 

Barley 5569 

Oats 19757 

Rye 35 

Beans  1417 

Peas •»% 


qrs. 


£,  8. 

2  16 


1 
1 
I 
1 


13 

0 
12 

8 
\^ 


d. 
3 
8 
3 
0 
9 


^A8 


SEED  'MARKET. 

8.  8. 

Ciiifliy,  per  qr.. . . .  • d]  to  54 

CUT&way,"per  ewt 57  to  62 

Clover,  red,  English    66  to  70 

„       „    Foreign    54  to  73 

„       white,  Engli&h "86  to  116 

„  „      Foreign    «.»..56  to  116 

Corumder 115  to-  20 

liempseed,  per  Idst Z5  to  28 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £9 10s.to  jglO   0 
„         „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £5      to   £6  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  budiel 8  to  10 

„         superfine    „        ••*. 6  to    8 

„         brown        „        12  to  18 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last ....  £25  to  26 
K^es,  English  spring  p.  bushel ..  4  to  5 
Foreign      „        „        „  ••    3  to    5 





LIVERPOOL,  April  23. 

s.  d.      s.  d. 

Wheat,  Eng. wh., new,  i^701bs..  8  4      8  9 

Ditto,  red 8  0      8  8 

Irish  white,  new  . . . ...  7982 

Ditto,red 7  6      7  9 

Oats,  Eng.  and  Scotch,  ^  451bs.  2  8      3  0 

Welsh 2  6      2  7 

Irish,  new,  best  mealing . .  2  7      2  8} 

Barleyt  English,  per  imp.  qr.  ..  32  0  Z5  .0 

Foreign,  per  601bs 4  8      4  8 

Irish,  Scotch,  and  Manx, 

per601bs. 4  2      4  6 

Feeding..... 3  10      4  2 

Rye,  per  unp.  qr 28  0  31  0 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    ..83  0  36  0 

iri8h,&c 31  0  34  0 

Foreign 38  0  35  q 

Egyptian,  per  480lbB.   ..29  0  30  0 

Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. . . . .  36  0  40  0 

Foreign    .....35  0  42  0 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine........  60  0  63  0 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 41  0  43  0 

Irish, extra-fine....  ....40  0  42  0 

Foreign,  duty^^paid,    per 

190lbs.,  U.S 31  0  31  6 

Canadian    80  0  31  0 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..21  0  21  6 

Irish..... ..20  6  21  0 

Indian  Com,  per  4801bs 85  0  39  0 

WAKEFIELD,  April  19. 

There  are  only  moderate  arrivah  of  Grain  this 
week  ;  the  Wheat  trade  is  rather  heavy,  but 
generally  last  currency  is  supported;  in  a  Jew 
eases,  however^  inferior  was  sold  at  1«.  per  qr, 
less.  The  Barley  season  is  now  nearly  over,  and 
prices  are  rather  drooping.  In  Beans,  OatSy  and 
Shelling,  a  moderate  business  doing,  but  prieea 
unaltered. 


CHESTER,  Apxil^ 

f.  d. 

Wheat,white,7.5lb8.  ........     0  0 

JL#uto,  reu.  ....«•- •>.-»-.i  .'.<'••.••  •     o  o 

Oat8,461bs.,.t)ld •«•     2  9 

Ditto,  for  seed..  •.*•-'•  .^•-••«  'S  0 

Grinding  Barley,  per  ^Olbs.  .  •  <4  4 

Malting  ditto,  S&  qts.,,.,. .....  5  0 

Ditto, inferior c^....*..  0  0 

Beans,  new,  per  SOlbs.  • .......  6  9 

Ditto,  old s... 0  0 

DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE— Apr 

8.  d. 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.)  ......  30  0  to 

red         do 26  0  to 

inferior,  do.        ......  00  0  to 

Oats,  feeding,  new 10  0  to 

Barley 17  0  to 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt)  ........  19  0  to 

second   do 17  0  to 

inferior  do. 13  0  to 

third      do 7  0  to 


ft 


i9 
if 


tf 


Oatmeal 


do. 


10  0  to 


Cattle  0lwcf»tt». 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

April  22,  a8  44. 

.!|^.st  of  ^ 
8.   d. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts..  ..».•«  2    4i  to 

Second  quality  do 2  10  to 

Prime  large  Oxen '3    4  to 

Prime  Scots,  &c.    ..-...»..».  .3  .10  to 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ... .  .2  .8.  to 

Second  quality  do .  3    4  to 

Prime  coarse  woolled«do.   •...  3    6  to 

Prime  Southdown  do..^ 3  10.  to 

Laxge  coarse  Calves  . .  «^ . . . .  .3    .4 ,  to 

Prime  small  ditxo .4  .2  to 

Suckling  Calves 0    0.  to 

Large  Hogs ..3    0  to 

Neat  small  Porkers  •  • .  ^...^ . .  .  3  10  to 

Pigs,  quarter  old  store,  etch .  •  .0    <0  to . 


LIVERPOOL,  A|)iil.22. 

We  have  had  a  smaller  supply  of  Catt 
market  to-day  than  of  late;  prices  in  adi 
from  last  week.  Beef,  5^d.  to  ^,  Mi 
6id.  to  7d. 


CATTUB   IlCPORffBD  into  LiVBRffiOOl 

From  the  15th  to  the'22nd  Apr9. 

Cows    Calves    Sheep    Lambs    Pigs  H 
1384        0  2885      367        3775 


THE  BRITISH  CULTIYATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


MAY— 1844. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS,  pretend  that  no  one  could  teach  us-that 
hvLK  attention  seems  at  length  roused  to  **  t^©  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  had  cleared 
to  very  important  question.  It  is  one  ^P  every  doubt— tried  every  experiment, 
iiwdving  not  merely  the  condition  of  the  ^^^  fuUy  shewn  us  what  should  he  done 
tenant  formers  of  England  as  a  class,  but  *nd  what  omitted.  Now,  however,  that 
4e  well-being  of  the  whole  population,  the  light  of  science  has  broken  upon  us  we 
lie  safety  of  the  empire  and  the  security  can  see  how  really  little  we  know  of  the 
nioomfortsof  the  people  are  more  imme-  operations  of  nature,  and  how  much  we 
^  dependant  upon  it,  than  most  people  ^^ve  to  learn  of  those  causes  which  are 
>K  1^  to  imagine  from  the  mere  cursory  ever  at  work  in  the  reproduction  from  her 
cNeeftey  have  hitherto  felt  it  necessary  decaying  elements  of  new  sources  of  life. 
^\akm  upon  it.  The  British  public  has  only  to  discover  a 

hiaS  ages  of  the  world  and  in  all  parts  public  want  and  an  abundant  supply  is  im- 
^^t  fruitful  soil  and  a  genial  climate  mediately  afforded ;  of  this,  and  as  bearing 
^ve  ever  been  considered  the  great  na-  immediately  upon  the  question  before  us, 
^ioDal  desiderata,  and  doubtless  next  to  the  we  may  instance  the  proprietary  and  coU 
pOBsesnon  of  a  free  constitutional  govern-  legiate  schools,  which,  within  the  last  ten 
I  ^ntthefruitfulness  of  the  soil  is  *'theone  years,  have  been  established  in  the  great 
uungneedfrd."  This  being  so,  all  which  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns.  A 
tends  m  the  remotest  degree  to  add  fertility  want  of  eligible  places  of  instruction  was 
to  the  son,  and  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  apparent,  and  at  once  those  great  classes  of 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  our  industrial  community  set  about  supply- 
Taine  of  its  products,  is  of  essential  impor-  ing  it:  we  may  quote  for  example  the 
t^ee,  and  right  glad  are  we  to  see  that  this  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Collegiate 
^^>eginmng  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged;  Institute  in  Liverpool.  The  schools  of 
rar  being  once  admitted— once  clearly  un-  the  former  were,  we  believe,  erected,  as 
derstood— that  it  is  desirable  to  extend  our  the  name  imports,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
oiowledge  upon  agricultural  subjects,  and  fording  to  the  sons  of  mechanics,  a  bet- 
lAacegofleamingwin be atonce  established,  ter  education  than  they  had  heretofore 
^ebave them  not et present,  and  why? —  been  able  to  obtain.  It  has  now  been 
Wame  it  has  hitherto  been  die  custom  to  found,  after  the  com\iaxa\,\\e\^  l^\i  -^^^ax^ 
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the  schools  have  heen  estahlished,  that  the  pecuniary  advantages,  and  all  are  made  1 

instruction  imparted  in  them  is  of  so  excel-  depend  for  success  upon  the  eminence  c 

lent  a  kind»  that  not  the  sons  of  mechanics  the  teachers. 

only,  hut  those  of  persons  filling  a  superior  This  is  the  true  and  indeed  the  only  road 

stAtion  in  society  are  reaping  the  advan-  to  success.     Why  cannot  it  he  followed 

tages  to  he  derived  from  them,  and  to  such  then  hy  those  whose  pursuits  lie  entirely  in 

a  length  has  this  heen  carried,  that  serious  the  country  ?— why    cannot   we  establiih 

thoughts  have  heen  entertained  of  esta-  schools,  as  in  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  In- 

Wishing  in  the  town  another  institute  of  the  gtitution,  which  shall  meet  the  wants  of  aU 

kind,  under  arrangements  which  shaU  en-  classes  of  the  people  ?    We  have  only  to 

sure  to  the  mechanic  classes  (dme  the  ad-  annex  an  example  farm  to  our  school,  to 

vantages  thus  afforded  them,  and  which  y,^  cultivated  as  at  Templemoyle  in  Ireland, 

shall  prevent  the   intrusion  of  boys  not  by  the /oi/mfo^ion  scholars,  as  it  were,  leav- 

strictly  the  sons  of  mechanics.    The  latter  j^g  i*the  opulents"  to  take  a  turn  at  the 

institution  is  ofrecent  origin,  having  heen  ^^nual  labour  or  not,  as  their  health  or 

erected  withm  the  last         years.    It  con-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  parents  or  guardians  may 

tains    withm    its    capacious    walls    three  direct,  and  by  the  extra  fees  paid  by  thea 

schools,  VIZ.,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  to  assist  in  affording  *  the  foundation  boyi' 

schools,  and  is  able,  therefore,  to  meet  the  the  advantages  of  a  superior  education, 

wants  of  every  class  of  the  community.    A  .^       j^.y.    r%      i  a     •     i^      i  o    •  i  ^ 

printed  circular,  issued  by  the  authorities  Now  rf  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  d 

/,  .V        II                  1*      1.  r              i*  England,  on  its  advent  to  any  particmil 

of  the  college,  now  lies  before  us— from  -  .,      «              .  j*  ^-  ^     •  ^      v-i 

1 .  V  ..                   *!.  X  •       jj -^       A    xv  one  of  the  five  great  districts,  mtowmcl 

which  it  appears,  that  m  addition  to  the  ^     ,      ,       ,  ttt  i     i.       ,.         j.  -j  j  i- 

.     .     1      J  .         .         •     •     1    xi.  England  and  Wales  have  been  divided  Iq 

principal  and  two  vice  pnncipals,  there  are  ,,   **          .,            ,       .   i.     x  xi.       x  w  v 

J       -  .        .          J,               J  ,  ^  the  council,  were  to  set  about  the  estabusB' 

upwards  of  twenty  professors  and  tutors.  .    «      ,         i     i         i  ^                 .  x. 

That  the  terms  for  the  upper  school  are  20  T^u             "  ""u      '  •          .  Tl"^ 

X  X    xi.           T.  for  that  purpose  the  entire  cost  of  thegrea 

guineas  per  annum,  except  to  the  son,  bro-  ...     *^    f  ,     ,.               ,    „      ,.  f 

?u                ,         e      i  ^       r  ^i/iA      1.  pavilion  and  the  dinner,  and  all  which  rfr 

ther,  or  nephew  of  a  donor  of  £100,  who  f              ,,         ^             i.xi.i^ja 

,.-^                   rruxi"     xi.       -jji  lates  to  that  most  uncomfortable  feed,! 

pays  but  16  gmneas.    That  for  the  middle  ,.  ,          ,   ^ .   :■   .x  x_           i-  'x     •-! 

ilixi^x                x^-                    XX  would  leave  behmd  it  traces  of  its  ▼» 

school  the  terms  are  ten  guineas,  except  to  , .  ,           , .         ,               ,                  ^ 

^v            v    xi.                iT       r      J            ^  which    would    each   year   become    mow 

the  son,  brother,  or  nephew  of  a  donor  of,        it/*^        3t..i.  u        ju. 

>,e-      /               •  1.x      •              J  xi.   X  strongly  defined,  and  which  would  coniel 

£50,  who  pays  eight  gmneas,  and  the  terms  r  •♦*  h   A         It            h            eata 

to  the  lower  school  are  three  guineas  per  ^^^^          ^        \^      ^       y                   i^ 

^              n    X                       11  than  was  ever  yet  conferred  upon  any  cla« 

annum.    Courses  of  lectures  are  regularly  .  ,       ^  .      , .                    fv              i- 

J  v        J  u    xi.         c            XX    u  J  X    XT-  or  interest  m  this  or  any  other  counti] 

delivered  by  the  professors  attached  to  the  .          ,             .«          /.      j  x*          jf  -oi 

.    ^..   ..                  11         V       XT.           •       X  smce  the . munificent  foundations  of  Js* 
institution,  as  well  as  by  other  eminent 

teachers ;  and  we  are  much  gratified  to  find  ^^"       * 

that  a  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  With  a  view  to  place  before  the  cound 

Chemistry  has  just  been  concluded  by  Dr.  of  the  Royal  Society  and  our  readers  gene 

Brett,  the  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  in-  rally,  all  the  information  which  can  be  col 

gtitution.  lected  bearing  upon  this  subject,  we  rel 

Schools  of  the  same  kind  have  been  esta-  pectfully  call  upon  such  of  our  friends  • 

^lished  with  similar  success  in  most  of  the  may  have   given    their  attention  in  an^ 

large  towns.    Some  are  entirely  upon  the  degree  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  ai 

proprietary  plan,  others,  as  in  the  instances  fording  facilities  in  the  education  of  00 

we  have  quoted,  are  established  by  sub-  farmers'  sons,  and  others  to  whom  a  red 

scription ;  but  in  aU,  pupils  representing  dence  in  private  schools  or  in  towns  is  cofl 

:ihe  subscribers  or  proprietors  have  trifling  sidered  objectionable,  to  forward  us  the! 


\ 
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opmioDs,  and  to  lend  us  their  aid  on  this   com  or  heans  (where  they  have  heen  sown 

most  important  subject,  to  which  we  will   on  foul  land)  to  their  manifest  destruction  ; 

igain  recur  in  our  next.  they  cannot,  therefore,   he   removed  too 

»  early  or  too  completely  : — for  this  reason, 

ON  WEEDING  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  broadcast  spring-corn  has 

1  '  attained  a  tolerable  braird,  say  four  or  five 

I  There  is  no  employment  of  the  farmer  inches  high,  I  invariably  have  it  run 
more  important  than  the  complete  eradica-  through  by  women  and  children,  with  light 
tion  of  weeds:  his  tillage  may  be  effectual  narrow  scuffles,  the  iron  heads  of  which 
-his  manuring  according  to  the  most  ap-  are  about  2  inches  or  2i  inches  broad  at 
proved  rules  of  science— he  may  practice  the  edge,  and  about  3  inches  or  3i  inches 
CTeiy  other  art  of  good  husbandry  with  the  long,  these  screwed  into  the  end  of  an  iron 
yiew  to  ensure  a  return ;  but  if  his  weeding  bound  handle  of  four  feet  long,  form  ex- 
be  carelessly  or  ineffectually  performed,  cellent  implements  for  removing  not  only 
las  tiUage  and  his  manuring  are  hindrances  such  weeds  as  I  have  described,  but  also 
telus  success,  acting  as  they  do  as  so  many  many  which  attain  maturity  in  autumn; 
lias  to  the  destruction  of  his  crop ;  for  the  growing  to  a  considerable  height  with  the 
me  causes  which  operate  to  produce  an  crop,  and  distributing  their  seeds ;  such  as 
liRiiidance  of  useful  vegetation  will  tend  thistles  and  others,  which  though  at  that 
Ac  to  produce  a  stiU  more  plentiful  supply  time  young,  are  destroyed  by  being  cut  off 
'  rfweeds ;  as  the  weeds  being  indigenous  j^gt  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
tetiie  8(h1  in  which  they  spring,  we  may  be 

Mired  that  any  nourishing  or  stimulating  This  work  with  me  is  very  rapidly  per- 
#ication  to  that  soil  will  further  increase  ^^^^^  i"  t^e  following  manner: -one  per- 
iH  ?roduction  of  indigenous  plants— this  ^^^  ^P^"  ®*c^  ^°"*  ^^  "^8®  P^^^®*  ^^^^S* 
«a»aeration  shews  how  highly  important  l^^^^i'^g  carefully  amongst  the  young  plante 
H»te remove  those  plants  from  the  soil  ^^^  weeds,  and  inserting  the  edge  of  the 
^BAiiay  become  injurious  to  the  crop.  *®^^  immediately  beneath  the  soil  and 
Nofthe  most  effectual  way  to  do  this  is  against  the  root  of  the  weed,  giving  it  a 
tfcecAjectof  my  present  paper.  Weeds  of  as^a^p  thrust  forward,  which  cuts  it  off; 
wriomldnds,  like  all  other  plants,  are  pro-  it  is  then,  by  a  jerk  of  the  arm  thrown  on 
Pigated  naturally  at  different  seasons ;  for,  ^^^  "^^  and  left  to  die.  The  cost  of  this 
.  Hire  have  spring  and  autumnal  grasses,  ^^rk  is  so  light,  that  if  the  season  be  very 
ttd  a  different  vegetation  for  each  of  those  forcing  I  repeat  it  again  before  the  grain 
•earons,  so  we  have  weeds  peculiar  to  them;  attains  a  height  likely  to  prevent  the  em- 
ad  though  farmers  arc  not  as  well  ac-  P^oy|nent  of  women  and  children.  There 
fttamted  with  the  weeds  of  the  latter  as  of  "  ^^^^  advantage  attending  it  in  addition 
the  former  season,  because  they  are  in  a  *^  ^^®  cleanliness  of  the  land,  viz.,  that  the 
peat  measure  destroyed  by  the  crop,  yet  removal  of  the  weeds,  whilst  the  crop  is 
%may  rely  upon  their  existence,  which  is  y*'"'^^^  very  much  promotes  its  growth  by 
«afficiently  proved  whenever  a  failing  crop,  ^°*  ^^^^  ^^^"8?  away  an  extra  demand 
from8nycau8e,8haUaffordthemanoppor-  ^P^"  *^®  ^°^^'  ^"*  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^y  Wpen 
taiityofgaining  strength  and  vigour.  And   t^^at  the  weeds  are  growing  thick,  by  afford- 

frwn  this  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  much  ^""^  ^^"^  ^°  *^®  P^*"*^' 
rf  the  cleanliness  of  a  soil  depends  upon       The  cost  of  weeding  is  very  much  re- 
ftegtrength  and  luxuriance  of  the  crops   duced  by  a  timely  application  of  the  broad- 
Powauponit.    Spring  weeds  are  of  rapid   share  scuffle  to  fallows  and  stuhbk%— l\v^ 
twwth,  and  aoon  get  a-head  of  young  latter  are  particularly  \>eTieftle^  )a^  \\..   \^ 
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aflter  aa  early  harvest  a  growing  season  of  **  A  Lothian  Farmer/'  which  ap] 
comes  on,  autumnal  weeds  ohtain  a  great  in  your  February  number.    I  shoul 
ascendancy— couch  or  quetch  grass  flou-  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  call*' £.  J 
rishes  luiniriantly,  and  the  richer  your  soil  attention  to  the  letter  alluded  to,  an 
the  more  numerous  your  enemies ;  with  assure  you  there  are  others  besid 
the  broad-share  plough,  however,  a  single  Lothian  Farmer"  who  are  very  d< 
horse  will  go  over  a  considerable  space  of  of  an  answer  to  the  latter's  query, 
ground  in  a  day,  and  one  hot  day  will  give  Could  any  of  your  correspondents  i 
most  of  the  weeds  their  qmetu8.    Harrows  ^^  jf  a  Cannock  Heath,"  an  extensiv 
may  be  passed  over  the  ground  in  addition,  ^f  ^^ste  land  in  Staffordshire,  is  to  I 
which  will  effectually  prevent  their  grow-  ^^  ig^gg  fo^  lives  or  years  ?— F.  R. . 
ing  again.    Cleansing  crops,  such  as  tur-  g^^j^^  ^^  chirk.  May  16. 
nips,  potatoes,  or  spring  vetches,  are  great  ^ 
aids  to  the  destruction  of  weeds ;  but  with  THF  TURNIP  FLY 
these  the  hand  and  horse  hoe  and  the  scuf- 
fle must  be  continually  at  work  in  a  grow-  ^^-  ^^^  Sherring,  ferm-bailiff  to  Mr 
ing  season.   All  that  can  be  done,  however,  ^"^K*  Frome-house,  Dorchester,  Dorse 
will  avail  nothing-all  the  labour,  no  mat-  municated  recently  to  the  council  of  the 
ter  to  what  extent,  will  be  thrown  away  if  Agricultural  Society  the  following  for  tl 
rough  edge  banks  and  pit  sides  and  the  traction  of  the  turnip-fly :—"  A  great  d( 
sides  of  roads  are  allowed  to  grow  an  abun-  ^^^"^  Published,  and  many  experiments  t 
dant  crop  of  weeds,  which  seeding  without  P^«^«°*  ^^  '*^^"°"'  °^  *"  ""^^^  ^^^' 
interruption,  annually  provide  fresh  labour  Ay,  from  devouring  that  valuable  root,  the 
not  only  for  your  own  people,  but  for  your  ^^^'  ^0  years'  expenence  with  the  j 
neighbours.  success,  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  notice  i 

Much  might  be  written  upon  the  subject  ^^^"S  ^*^^P«  =-^  "'^^^^  **  ^®*^*»  ^' 

of  the  various  weeds,  descriptive  of  theh-  ^^^  ^^'^K  °^y  *»^P''  ^  purchase  the 

kinds,  habits,  and  properties,  but  I  have  ®°*  ^^^  °^  *®®^  ^  °^*y  require,  I 

already  written  more  perhaps  than  your  vessels  for  the  reception  of  such,  adding  t 

readers  will  thank  me  for,  upon  a  subject  ^Olbs.  of  seed  half  a  pint  of  Unseed-oil, 

so  familiar  to  all  of  them;  yet  it  is  a  subject,  ^"«  *°  ^*^®  ^*  ^^^^  "^®^'  ^"^^  "^ 

as  I  before  observed,  as  important  to  the  ^°^  °^  ^^P^"'  ^^^"^  morning;  I  hi 

farmer,  and  as  industriously  to  be  attended  ^^°^®  ^^^^  between  the  hands  to  get  t 

to  by  him,  as  either  tillage  or  manuring,  in  a  proper  state  for  driUing;  the  driUmi 

Mr.  Rawstome,  in  his  work  on  Lancashire  ^«  ^P^zed  of  what  seed  he  has  to  us 

Farming,    noticed  by    you  in  a  previous  will  not  drill  a  sufficient  quantity,  as  the  i 

number,    places   weeding  after  thorough  ^^^  <*°^«  *^®  <^P^  J  ^^  ®^  ^^^^^*  ^ 

draining  and  manuring  ;  now,  in  my  hum-  ^^^^^  to.    As  I  before  stated,  I  have  p 

hie  opinion,  Weeding  is  an  operation  of  ^^  experiment  for  the  last  twenty  yean 

husbandry  second  to  neither  of  these,  and  °^*  *  ^^®  ^*'^^»  "'^  ^  ^^®^®  ^  ^ 

as  evidence  of  good  farming  I  would  rather  ^^y  ''nthont  losing  a  plant.     The  car 

at  any  time  see  cfean  land  than  ncA  land.   B.   ^^  ^^^  *®*^°  *®  ^^  ™*^®  8^®*'  ^^' 

♦  some  parts  of  this  country,  but  not  oi 

CULTIVATION  OF  WASTE  LAND,  perceive  in  a  field  of  my  employers. 

I  looked  over  your  number  for  April  and  benefit  of  those  of  my  agricaltural  fiiei 

the   present    month   with    some   anxiety,  may  be  inclined  to  try  the  experiment,  I 

hoping  to  see  a  reply  from  your  correspon-  same  before  your  most  honourable  societ 

dent,  **E,  J,  L. "  of  Bagshoty  to  the  letter  ing  it  may  be  tried  with  the  greatest  sue 
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PIPE  TILES.  ^  ^  ^'"^^  ^^*  ^^  ™^^  '^^'^  ^  placed  ia 

half  the  comptss  in  the  kihi  and  carriage,  and 
Conflicting  opiniona  pieyai]  as  to  the  efficacy  |,^^j  ^^^  ^^f  ^^  expense  of  fuel,  &c  These 
of  these  tiles.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  council  pipg-tiles  are  all  made  with  separate  dies,  any 
«f  the  Hoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  g^^  ^f  ^yg^^  j^y  ^  lujd,  so  as  to  give  every 
iititement  was  read  finom  Mr,  Read,  of  the  j^jj^j^  a  choice  of  the  siie  he  prefers  for  his 
fiegenfs  Circus  Piccadilly,  connected  with  the  ^^^^  use."— Mr.  Woodward  stated  that,  with 
cjrlindric  tiles  of  small  here,  referred  to  in  IjJq,  ^q  cylindric  form  of  tile  had  not  answered 
fuioos portions  of  the  "Journal"  of  the  Society:  Iq  Worcestershire,  where  he  had  drained  1,000 
-^'In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  g^^^^  „p  every  furrow  with  tiles  of  that  shape, 
fiom  gentlemen  respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  ^nd  two  or  three  inches  bore:  the  drains becom- 
small  pipe  tile  for  surface-draining  of  clay  lands,  |Qg  stopped  up,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  loose 
ad  whether  the  Tweeddale  or  horse-shoe  tiles  dust  being  washed  by  storms  down  the  fissures, 
eonld  be  made  with  the  new  pipe-tile  machine ;  where  the  ground  had  cracked,  into  the  drains 
border  to  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily  below,  where  a  puddle  accumulated  which  the 
to  myself,  in  the  beginning  of  March  last  I  force  of  the  current  was  eventually  insufficient 
rat  through  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  to  overcome. — Mr.  Slaney  had  employed  the 
od  the  Weald  ci  Kent,  for  the  opinion  of  my  small  bore  cylindric  tile  with  signal  success  on 
dd  experienced  draining  companions,  during  }^s  estate  in  Shropshire.  His  pipe-tiles  varied 
Ik  kst  40  years.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  fVom  two  and  a-half  to  one  and  a-half  inches  in 
%  have  proved  that  the  tiles  of  one  inch  bore  width,  and  had  run  quite  clear  after  two  or  three 
nsnflScient  if  properiy  laid,  and  a  firee  passage  years' use.  He  believed  that  a  great  deal  de- 
It  &e  water  at  the  end  of  the  drain.  Nay,  pended  upon  the  mode  of  filling  in  the  drains, 
■fn;  some  of  the  most  experienced  practical  and  referred  to  the  papers  in  the  Society's  Jour- 
leaneof  opinion  that  a  still  further  reduction  nal  on  that  point.  By  allowing  the  clay  to 
nfte  Bze  of  the  tile  may  yet  be  made.  It  is  crack,  and  then  filling  in  with  a  proper  material, 
vdlVanm  that  the  greater  the  declivity,  the  permeable  to  the  water,  he  conceived  that  the 
1MB  nfidly  the  water  will  pass  off.  But  there  finest  natural  sieve  was  obtained  to  prevent 
iisgnit  portion  of  land  nearly  or  quite  level  farther  stoppage.  His  mode  was  to  cut  the 
--11^  for  instance,  the  valley  of  the  Medway,  in  drains  three  feet  deep,  and  cover  them  over 
lot  (and  in  almost  every  county  in  the  king-  with  the  clay  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches ; 
Am;)  this  land  is  of  a  deep,  waxy  loam,  two  or  allowing  such  bed  of  clay  to  crack  into  fissures 
tkw  fieet  deep,  which,  I  have  been  told,  cannot  before  proceeding  further.  When  the  clay  had 
ke drained;  but  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  cracked  he  then  filled  in  the  drains  as  he  had 
kmag  such  land,  where  the  channels  could  jast  stated.  He  had  employed  the  draining 
kfcept  open  at  the  end  of  the  ditches.  If  the  plough  introduced  by  Mr.  Law  Hodges  in  the 
^lioB  were  three  feet  deep  and  two  rods  apart.  Weald  of  Kent,  with  great  success.  Colonel 
^  would  be  three  feet  &11  from  the  surface  Challoner  thought  green  sod  turf  formed  the 
to  the  bottom  of  each  drain  in  one  rod  from  the  i)e8t  material  for  filling  in  drains:  it  was  not, 
tntre  between  them.  In  such  situations  the  however,  always  at  hand.  He  hoped  at  some 
teleseope  tiles  may  be  used  wiih  good  effect ;  future  time  the  subject  of  draining  sandy  soil, 
for  instance,  suppose  a  field,  40  rods  long,  the  to  which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  called  the 
dipper  end,  or  the  ten  rods  laid  down  with  No.  4  attention  of  the  council,  would  engage  the 
^  of  smallest  bore,  can  receive  but  one-fourth  serious  consideration  of  the  Society  He  con- 
^fhe  water  that  must  pass  through  at  the  sidered  that  part  of  the  general  question  of 
lower  end,  or  the  ten  rods  of  No.  )  tiles  of  draining  to  be  the  one,  of  the  present  time,  the 
higeitbore.  The  pipe -tiles  made  by  Mr  Clay-  least  undeistood,  and  to  which  practical  stt(«^- 
tn^sMw  loaehine  maj  he  all  hroagbtinto  me  tion  had  not  yet  Wn  au&d«D^>)  ^xtiwu.   ^^ 
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were  well  informed  on  every  point  connected  tion  it  was  well  known  that  clays  ca 

with  strong  land  draining,  but  knew  nothing  of  drained  through  the  instrumentality 

the  draining  of  sandy  land.  produced  by  iheir  drying.    If  a  drain  c 

At  the  following  meeting,  Mr.  Parkes  pro-  be  placed  too  near  ihe  surfiice,  and  t 

duced  some  specimens  of  small  cylindric  pipes  descend  below  it,  such  a  line  of  drain 

for  drains,  and  desired  to  address  a  few  remarks  liable  to  derangement,  particularly  ii 

to  the  council  on  the  observances  necessary  to  imequal  tenacity,  from  the  contractioi 

ensure  complete  success  in  their  use.     In  all  pansion  of  the  bottom  or  floor,  arising 

arts  there  were   successful  and  unsuccessful  varying  state  of  wetness  or  dryness.    I 

operators,  and  failure  was  usually  traceable  to  known  to  builders  that  the  foundati 

some  neglect  of  uecessary  conditions  or  pre-  house  in  clay  should  be  laid  at  a  depi 

cautions,  when  the  many  succeeded  and  the  few  than  the  reach  of  the  cracks,  or  at  lea: 

failed.    In  the  isolated  accounts  he  had  heard  as  their  usual  penetration.    The  force 

or  read  of  ill  success  with  pipe  tiles,  he  found  sion  in  clay,  and  of  subsidence  from  co 

that  sufficient  regard  had  not  been  paid  to  the  was  well  known  to  produce  fissures  an 

proper  form  and  dimensions  of  the  excavation  buildings.    It  was  enjoined  in  old  tr 

which  was  to  receive  them.    It  appeared,  in  building,  and  he  found  it  to  be  the 

these  cases,  that  a  perpendicular  ditch  (or  nearly  about  London,  to  sink  foundations  in 

so)  had  been  generally  dug,  many  inches  broad  feet  below  the  surface,  and  to  drain  th 

at  bottom,  to  receive  a  pipe  of  small  diameter ;  that  level.     He   considered  that  ag 

whereas,  in  Kent,  and  in  the  other  counties  which  drains  two  feet,  or  even  two  feet  six  in< 

gave  birth  to  this  system,  and  where  it  had  in  clays,  were  subject  to  derangement, 

hitherto  been  most  used,  every  one  knew  that  to  stoppage,  from  this  cause  alone, 

the  bottom  of  the  drain  should  be  formed  of  their  depth  should  not  bs  less  than  t 

such  size  th£^t  the  pipe  may  fit  and  fill  it    The  or  from  that  to  four  feet,  where  an  out 

proper  section  of  Uie  trench  was  a  wedge,  being  be  obtained.     Deep  drainage  in  all 

about  fourteen  inches  broad  at  top,  tapering  also  consistent  with  economy  of  outla; 

down  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  at  bottom,  may  be  placed  further  asunder,  of  whi 

whatever  might  be  the  depth.    Tbe  bottom  was  given  several  instances  in  Kentish  pra 

cleared  out  by  a  scope  drawn  towards  the  work«  now  adduced  others.     He  earnestly 

man,  having  the  same  diameter,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  Members  of  the  Society,  who 

the  external  diameter  of  the  pipe.     The  par-  draining  their  farms,  to  reflect  well  o 

ticalar  tools  used  for  forming  the  trench  had  vantages  of  deep  over  shallow  drainag 

already  been  described  in  the  Society's  Journal  persons   had   beneficially   drained  la 

(Vol.  IV.  p.  28.)     A  series  of  pipes  thus  laid  again  to  a  greater  depth,  which  had  1 

could  not  be  disturbed,  but  there  was  nothing  stantially  drained  two  feet,  and  even  in 

to  ensure  a  true  unbroken  line  of  pipes,  if  they  inches  deep,  30  to  40  years  since.    A 

were  laid  in  a  trench  of  larger  dimensions  than  continuous  good  action,  he  believed 

themselves  ;   and  hence   feilure  by  stoppage  drains  would  be  much  more  durable  t 

would  certainly  arise.     After  diligent  and  ex-  low  ones,  as  they  were  removed  belo 

tensive  enquiry  he  had  not  heard  of  a  single  bance  from  the  pressure  of  horses, 

pipe-drain  failing,  in  any  respect,  in  the  districts  implements.    Also  that  deep  drains 

where  this  system  of  drainage  has  established  liable  to  choke  than  shallow  ones,  as 

itself;  nor  could  he  see  any  valid  reason  to  reached  them  better  filtrated.    He  was  ( 

object  to  it    The  use  of  inch-bore  pipes  was  that  the  sharp  wedge-shaped  form  of 

rapidly  extending,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  the  of  the  trench  in  which  pipe-drains 

best  and  cheapest  practice  known.  He  had  been  was  eminently  conducive  to  their  durs 

enabled  to  demonstrate,  in  the  most  satisfactory  the  little  pipe  at  the  bottom  was  the 

manner,  that  an  inch-bore  pipe  far  more  than  tected  from  undue  superincumbent 

sufficed  to  receive  and  carry  off  the  water  of  The  water  entered  such  drains  at  th< 

lain,  according  to  the  usual  system  of  parallel  the  floor  in  a  thoroughly  filtered  state 

drains ;  these  experiments  would  appear  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  kept  the  line  o: 

forthcoming  JoumaL     He  would  now  advert  to  all  times  clean ;  nor  could  any  ven 

an  occasional  cause  of  failure  incidental  to  them.     He  had  heard  of,  or  read,  a 

drains  in  clay  soils,  which  he  conceived  to  be  that  the  floors  of  drains  in  clay  soil  I 

attributable  chiefly  to  insufficiency  of  depth,  soft,  that  tiles  sunk  in  them,  or  that  tl 

Clay  is  a  substance  which  may  be  said  never  to  stuff  was  protruded  upwards  and  cho] 

be  at  rest ;  it  shrinks  and  swells  according  to  its  It  was  likely  this  might  occur  when 

state  of  wetness  or  dryness ;  a  mass  of  chy  soil  used  without  soles.     It  did  not  haf 

/s}  tbere^re,  in  continatd  movement    In  addi-  pipe-drains.    The  opinion,  indeed,  p 
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MM  depUL    He  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 

flnioinmoD,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  experiment  At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  present 

uwolas  observation.     It  appeared  that,  if  a  session,  held  in  the  Society's  Museum,  Mr. 

fipe  of  1  in.  bore,   12  in.  long,  and  a  i  inch  Dewar  read  an  essay  by  Mr.  John  Taylor, 

ddek,  were  hermetically  closed  at  each  end,  and  farm-overseer  at  Corsietown,  near  Huntly, 

pliced  in  water  just  covering  it,  it  would  become  on  the  comparative  merits  of  reaping  corn 

fiiQ  of  water  by  absorption  in  about  five  hours ;  with  the  scythe  and  sickle.      Mr.  Taylor 

aid  if  hung  up  horizontally,  it  would  let  all  first  considers  the  comparative  merits  of 

the  water  pass  out  of  it  in  about  the  same  time,  the  implements  in  reference  to  the  processes 

Hot  experiment  was  first  communicated  to  Mr.  of  binding,    winning,   carrying,   stacking, 

Ptaies  bv  Mr.  PuUand,  of  Saylherst,  Sussex ;  and  thrashing  the  crop.    In  regard  to  bind- 

ad  he  had  xepcAted  it  with  nearly  similar  ing,  a  man  can  bind  and  stook  1500  sheaves, 

nolts.    This  &et,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  cut  by  the  scythe  in  ten  hours,  as  easily  as 

with  the  known  porodty  of  unglazed  earthen-  he  can  bind  1200  sheaves   cut  with  the 

wne,  showed,  that  after  the  fras  water  of  rain  smooth  or  serrated  sickle ;  the  chief  reason 

bd  permeated  a  soil  and  passed  off*  through  a  for  the  difiference  being  found  in  the  cir- 

dBun,  the  pipes  would  stiU  continue  to  act  as  cumstance  of  the  binder   to  the  mower 

ahwAeEB  of  moisture,  to  some  extent,  from  the  having  his  work  straight  before  him  with- 

Mth  in  immediate   contact  with  them  ;   by  out  having  to  move   from    one  ridge  to 

rind  means,  and  in  consequence  of  the  in-  another.     It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  as 

kn^t  of  air  through  the  drain,  it  was  reason-  remarked  by  Mr  Taylor,  that  mown  sheaves 

iMe  to  oondnde  that  the  earth  adjacent  to  the  win  in  about  one-fourth  less  time,  that  is, 

|ipes  would  become  somewhat  drier  and  harder  in  9  days,  instead  of  twelve,  than  those  cut 

lAer  1  cessation  of  rain  than  the  more  distant  with  the  sickle,  though  there  is  nopercep- 

r\M,   This  was  an  additional  reason  with  him  tible  diflference  in  winning  between  grain 

die  preference  he  had  always  given  to  tiles  cut  with  the  smooth  and  the  toothed  sickles, 

aflier  than  to  broken  stones,    or  any  other  As  to  leading  and  stacking,  mown  sheaves 

utanals  which  filled  a  drain,  as  a  free  circu-  are  closer  in  the  head  than  shorn,  and.  on 

JMioQ  of  air  was  thereby  better  established;  and  this  account,  less  grain  is  lost  by  shedoing, 

itiut  be  recollected  that  a  drain  served  the  while  being  carted ;  and  as  a  stack  built  of 

Me  purpose  of  a  conduit  of  water  out  of  the  mown  sheaves  is  more  open  than  one  of 

tA ad  of  air  into  it,  the  latter  function  being,  sheaves  shorn  with  sickles,  the  grain  and 

PtAipi,  quite  as  important  as  the  former.    In  straw  in  it  not  only  win  sooner,  but  on  that 

iwv  to  inquiries  from  several  members  res-  account,  may  be  carried  with  safety  firom 

W&ig  the  adaptation  of  small  pipes  to  the  the  fiela  in  an  imperfectly  dry  state.    It  is 

^BBuige  of  soft  soils  and  sands,  Mr.  Parkes  allowed  that  a  stack  of  mown  sheaves  has 

^veo,  that  by  inserting  a  small  pipe  into  a  a  rougher  appearance  than  one  of  sheaves 

{nser  one  (nearly  fitting)  for  about  a  third  of  cut  with  the  sickle,  and  that  it  exposes  a 

itiiaigth,  or  four  inches,  a  perfect  continuity,  greater  number  of  heads  of  grain  to  the 

vduon  of  pipe,  would  be  formed,  which  could  weather  and  the  depredations  of  birds ;  but 

nerer  iink.    It  was  well  known  that  some  of  this  difficulty  is  easilv  overcome,  as  a  man 

^  most  plastic  and  pure  clays  were  troubled  can  dress  a  stack  with  a  scythe  blade  in  an 

v^  what  he  might  term  faults —t.  «.,  sand-beds  hour,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Taylor.     It  is  ad- 

B^eoned.    He  knew  of  such  at  Mr.  Handley's  mitted  that    shorn   sheaves  are  thrashed 

<ad  otlier  places,  and  in  them  the  ordmary  tile-  about  ten  per  cent,  faster,  with  the  flail, 

^ioBes,  wood  &c,  would  sink,  and  the  drain  was  than  mown  ones  ;  but  as  tnat  implement  is 

«n»  msired.  He  would  apply  this  arrangement  now  in  very  limited  use  in  Scotland,   and 

«  pipes  as  a  perfect  remedy  in  such  spots,  and  as  a  good  thrashing  machine  is  equally 

^  in  much  more  unsound  and  troublesome  effective  and  expeditious  with  sheaves  cut 

■"ttwni;  but  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  pre-  in  either  way,  this  objection  is  of  littie  im- 

Jjribe  the  exact  mode  of  proceeding  in  every  portance.    Another  question  of  moment  in 

|°ffienltj  as  the  particular  case  must  be  inspected  using  the  sickle  and  scythe  is  the  quantity 

IB  Older  to  deal  with  it  in  the  best  manner.  of  work  performed  by  each,  and  its  cost. 

^TAL  AoaicuLTURAL  SociETT  OF  Eng-  The  foUowing  are  theicsults  of  Mr  Taylor's 

JAHD.— At  a  meeting  of  the  council  on  the  experience  in  the  employment  of  seven 

|>t  vlt,  it  was  deteimmed  that  the  Annual  harvest  labourers  connected  with  the  oper- 

gytqr  Keeling  fbk*  1845  should  be  held  at  ation  of  each  implement,  vii.^  ^\\.\i  iV^^s^ 

"■■wAtny.  scythe,   two  movew,  Vwo  ^^^Ok^^^x^^  V»% 


binders,  and  one  raker,  and,  with  the  sickle  2.  Barley.    Here  the  rape  dust  beat  tk^ 

six  reapers  and  one  binder : —  farm  yard  manure  by  an  excess  of  41M IW. 

Of  Oats  of  iprain  and  51  lbs.  of  straw,  whilst  tike 

Of  Wheat         or  Barley,  artificial  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  main-. 

A.    R.   p.         A.  R.  p.  tained  an    equal   efficacy,   but  from  the 

By  the  scythe 2    3    0  4    0  20  expense  attending  these  being  only  2-5th« 

..    smooth  sickle.  1    1  18  2    2  10  of  the  cost  of  rape  dust,  the  preference  is 

..    toothed  sickle.  1    0    8  2    0  10  due  to  them.    3.  Wheat,    In  this  case  the 

_        ,,  1.     .T.       J       ^        r  mineral  fertilizers  are  at  a  discount  in  point 

From  these  results,  the  advantage  from  of  grain  produce,  though  superior  in  yield 

the  use  of  the  scjrthe  is  obvious.    According  ^^  ^^^^^  (^  ^^^^^  ^jjjch  got  nothing.    Thew 

to  a  statement  given  by  Mr.  Tajrlor,  it  ap-  appears,  therefore,  no  encouragement  for  a 

pears  that  the  cost  of  mowinff  is  4s.  OJd.  rJigtition  of  these  applications.    4.  2tom 

per  acre,^a  sum  considerably  less  than  the  rpf^^g  jg  ^^  j^^^gon  to  conclude  that  tlit 
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•?V,  »YV      1®    V        ":,"*'' •^V^  probiemancai  wnetner  ine  earner  progreii 

sickles;  andlie  also  traces  the  effects  of  of  the  pasture  by  ten  days  would,  in  upfima 
the  different  kinds  of  reaping  on  the  sue-  and  late  districts,  be  sufficiently  compen- 
ceeding  crops,  especially  on  the  growth  of  gatory,  supposing  the  outlay  to  be  essentially 
young  grasses ;  but  even  a  slight  notice  of  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  expendfc 
all  these  matters  would  lead  us  too  much  ture  of  the  winter  keep.  6.  Young  graufif 
into  detail,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  our  ;^«  jhe  conclusion  here  foUo ws  that  ti» 
readers  to  Mr.  Taylor  s  interesting  paper  g  Jp^ate  of  ammonia  might  be  profital^f 
when  It  appears  m  the  Society's  Transac-  employed  as  a  top-dressing  in  preference  t» 
^^^^'  nitrate  of  soda,  and  from  its  earlier  advaaoe 

Mr.  Finnic  of  Swanston  then  read  a  re-  of  the  pasture  by  12  days  than  the  pateh 
port  ot  experiments  made  by  Mr  Lumsdaine  which  got  nothing,  the  aftermath  would  1)6 
of  Lathallan,  in  Fifeshire,  with  various  sooner  available  and  more  produotiTV. 
fertilizers  on  different  crops.  The  crops  7.  Potatoes,  The  inference  in  this  case  li^ 
experimented  on  were  oats,  barley,  wheat,  that  the  patch  with  the  farm-yard  dungy 
tares,  pasture,  young  grass,  potatoes,  and  andsulphateof  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodim 
turnips.  The  articles  experimented  with  takes  the  lead.  Next,  that  with  the  hsOf 
farm  }rard  dung,  foreign  guano,  Johnston's  yard  manure  b^  itself.  Then  those  «^ 
artificiad  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  Johnston's  artificial  guano  and  farm-yard 
ammonia,  bone  dust,  rape  dust,  sulphate  of  dung,  and  farm-vard  dung  with  rape  caka; 
soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  ^psum.  It  and  last  of  all  the  two  portions  with  tha 
is  impossible  for  us  in  this  brief  notice  to  foreign  and  artificial  guanos  hy  themselves, 
give  a  detail  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  whicn  are  nearly  equal  in  merit  with  refer* 
Lumsdaine,  in  his  numerous  experiments,  ence  to  cost  and  produce.  8.  Twrvif^* 
which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with   Under  this  head  the  great  superiority  w 

great  care,  and  are  very  minutely  exhibited  the  foreign  guano  is  particularly  prominoi^ 
y  him  in  a  tabular  form;  but  the  summary  in  the  production  of  530  stones  more  balo* 
of  conclusions  which  Mr.  Lumsdaine  has  than  from  farm-vard  dung  alone,  at  litvS 
given  may  prove  interesting.     ''  1.  Oats,  more  than  half  tne  expense.    Next  covc^ 
Jn  respect  of  this  article  of  produce,  it  is  the  mixture  of  dung  with  foreign  goB'TD^ 
observable  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  gave  yielding  357  stones  more  than  dung  alo^^ 
^08  lbs.  more  grain,  and  82  lbs.  more  straw  at  an  expense  of  a  guinea  less  per  ^^"^x 
per  Scotch  acre,  and  the  sulphate  of  am-  Then  follows  the  combination  of  aung  ^^^ 
monia  672  lbs.  more  grain  and  118  lbs.  more  bone-dust,  giving  97  stones  more  than  ^^^ 
straw  after  a  hay  crop,  at  less  than  half  the  alone,  at  14s.  less  monev.     The  bone-A^ 
expense  of  farm  yard    manure,  renewed  bv  itself  comes  next,  followed  by  the  <>i^^!^ 
after  turnips  ;  thus  proving  the  great  supe-  cial  guano  by  itself  also,  and  in  combina^^^.^ 
riority  of  both  these  fertilizers,  but  espe-   with  farm-yard  dung.    The  rape-dust,  ^^*J 
cially  of  the  ammonia.    It  farther  appears  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  ^^7 
that  the  ground  in  a  natural  state  after  hay  safely  be  repudiated  both  from  the  sc^^^ 
is  much  more  beneficially  acted  upon  by  ness  of  the  produce  and  the  expense  ^^ 
these  mineral  fertilizers  than  by  the  higher  curred.     In  the  absence  of  ftirther  ii*j^ 
ffTiier  of  animal  man  urea  after  a  turnip  crop,  mation,  1  would, ' '  observers  Mr  Lumadai*^^' 
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"in  the  mean  while,  ascribe  the  total  failure  of  a  layer  of  potatoes  and  one  of  earth 

af^dirpfum,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to  alternately,  and  covered  in  the  usual  way. 

theianifficient  supply  of  ffjrpsum/'  In  the  spring  of  1841,  the  potatoes  in  the 

Mr.  Mackenxie  of  Dolphinton  exhibited  pit  seemed  well  preserved,  though  not  so 

and  described  an  implement  which  may  be  luicy  as  those  left  in  the  orills.    On  both 

used  88  a  scoop,  or  scraper,  in  cleaning  out  being  planted,  the  sets  from  the  drills  g^r- 

the  bottom  of  nle  drains.    It  was  invented  minated  some  days  earlier,  were  sooner 

hj  Robert  Kerr,  a  labourer  employed  on  ripe,  and  produced  a  heavier  crop,  thouji^h 

the  estate  of  Dolphinton,  and  it  has  been  those  from  the  earthy  pits  gave  a  superior 

found  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  accord-  crop  to  those  pitted  in  the  usual  way.    Lat- 

iitg  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Waugh,  terly,  Mr.  Bioyd  tried   keeping  his  seed 

^nsnt  at  Dolphinton,  who  says  that  the  potatoes  in  trenches  six  inches  deep  strewed 

abourer  is  enabled  to  execute  more  work,  with  salt  and  covered  with  rough  dung. 

md  with  greater  ease,  with  it  than  with  the  The  potatoes  were  taken  out  fresh  and  un- 

lommon  tools.  sprouted  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  from 

Dr.  Macdonald  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  them  were  equal  to  those  raised  from  seed 

iobert  Boyd,  Innerleithen,  reeblessbire,  kept  in  the  drill  all  winter.    Mr.  Bovdmen- 

m  the  prevention  of  the  curl  in  the  potato,  tions  an  interesting  result  obtained  by  using 

md  on  the  best  method  of  keeping  potatoes  saw-dust  and  coal  ashes  as  manure  to  pota- 

Qtended  for  seed.     Mr.  Boya  says  that  he  toes,  and  raising  therefrom  a  crop  of  20 

uu  been  more  troubled  with  the  curl  in  the  bolls  from  three-eighths  of  an  acre. 
x>tato  than  any  other  disease  to  which  the  » 

>lant  is  liable.    For  ten  years  a  portion  of  BURTON-UPON-TRENT  FARMERS' 
U8  garden    invariably   produced    curled  CLUB. 

potatoes,  although  the  seed  was  annually  „„„  ,„„,«.„,«„  ^„  ,  *^«> 

shaajrei  and  no^  unfrequendy  the  manure  ^""^  irrigation  of  land. 

itselL     On  examining  the  tubers  of  the  At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  club,  Mr  Har- 

emled  plants,  he  invariably  found  them  dino,  of  Rosliston,  called  the  attention  of 

i&eted  with  the  wire-worm,  or  a  small  its  members  to  the  subject  of  irrigation  of 

^  or  snail,  and  although  he  dusted  the  land.    Having  had  a  considerable  degree 

leb  with  quick  lime,  not  a  single  plant  was  of  practical  experience  in  irrigating  land, 

INdnced  n:ee  of  curl.    He  next  dipped  the  and  having  in  all  cases,  where  it  was  pro- 

Kte  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  water,  and  perly  apphed,  witnessed  the  most  beneficial 

^■ted  them  with  quick  lime,  and  though  results  from  the  practice,  he  was  anxious  to 

ueerop  fell  far  short  of  an  average,  it  was  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 

ttirb  double  of  that  produced  by  the  sets  the  club,  in  the  hope  that  an  inquiry  into 

Bfltmpped  in  the  sahne  solution.     Next  the  merits  of  the  system  might  lead  to  its 

Tttr,  on  the  sets  being  dipped  in  a  solution  extension  in  this  neighbourhood.   He  gave 

oifime,  salt,  and  water,  gave  a  satisfactory  it  as  his  opinion  that  though  some  water 

toolt,  both  in  regard  or  freeness  of  disease  might  be  impregnated  with  fertilizing  sub- 

<nd  extent  of  produce.     As  to  keeping  po-  stances,  and  therefore  be  very  superior  to 

^^oes  for  seed,  Mr.  Boyd  tried  the  planting  other  streams  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 

^Watoes  which  had  unintentionally  been  yet  that  all  water,  flowing  from  any  source, 

*^  in  the  field  all  winter  in  comparison  whether  ponds,    springs,    or  brooks,  was 

vith  those  which  had  been  pitted  in  the  (except  in  cases  where  the  source  was  in 

2<Q8l  way,  the  seed,  the  soil,  the  manure  bogs  or  in  mineral  springs)  sufficiently  effi- 

'^^  alike,  and  the  result  was  that  the  cacious   to  make   it  profitable  to  employ 

Wt8  firom  the  sets  which  had  been  left  in  them.    And  though,  of  course,  good  land 

^  loil  all  winter  were  hoed,  before  those  would  in  all  cases  make  a  larger  return  of 

^^^  the  pitted  potatoes  appeared  above  produce  for  irrigation,  just  as  it  would  for 

i'^d,  and  they  also  ripened  fourteen  days  any  other  kind  of  manure,  yet  that  every 

'^lier,  and  produced  nearly  a  fourth  part  kind  of  land  would  receive  benefit  from  the 

^ore  of  crop.     In  consequence  of  this  artificial  application  of  water  in  proportion 

^^t,  Mr.  Boyd  left  some  potatoes  in  the  to  its  decree  of  natural  fertility.    Observa- 

'HII  all  winten  which  he  intended  for  seed,  tions  of  the  effects  produced  on  lands  which 

^  protected  from  the  frost  by  a  little  were  periodically  overflowed  by  the  swel^ 

^h  dung  sprinkled  upon  the  ground  ;  ling  of  running  streams  could  not  but  lead 

^be  also  made  a  pit  of  about  four  feet  in  to  Uie  opinion  that  water  possessed  a  fertili<« 

hamster  of  the  same  kind  of  potato  which  aing  power,  and  also  to  the  attempt  tA  vovv- 

^  been  left  in  the  drills  the  pit  coBsintiDg  tate,  oy  artificic^  me«n«,  \)dl^  ^^dax  ^Vv^ 
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nature  exhibited.     By   attending  to  the  27  cwt.  of  hay.    But  the  draini^e  had  beei 

iniurious   effects    which    were    produced,  very  imperfect,  and  on  the  cutting  of  a  nei 

where  the  water,  instead  of  passing  over  watercourse  bjr  the  landlord,  opnortunit 

the  land  in  a  current,  was,  as  it  is  com-  was  offered  of  improving  the  work  in  thi 

monly  called,  back-pounded  on  the  land  respect.    It  was  well .  drained,  and  sine* 

and  confined  in  a  stagnant  state ;  or  where,  that  time  had  for  14  or  15  years  yielded ! 

from  the  retentive  nature  of  the  soil,  or  tons  of  good  hay,  a  valuable  spring-eatinj 

icom  a  want  of  outlet  for  the  water,  the  for  sheen,  and  aftermath  for  cows.     H< 

land  could  not  rid  itself  of  it,  we  learnt  to  noticed  tnat  a  part  of  the  field  which  wn 

avoid  by  art  the  defects  which  frequently  watered  from  a  pool,  fed  by  a  spring  of  pun 

occurred  in  natural  irrigation.    It  was  in  clear  water,  produced  a  more  abundaa 

vain,  he  thought,  to  expect  land  to  be  crop  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  which  wa 

benefited  by  artificial  watering  unless  these  supplied  from  another  pool. 


gation  would  in  no  case  be  complete,  and   water  was  got  from  the  drainage  of  highei 


emptying  of  the  land  was  as  essential  as  year.    After  irrigation  the  crop  was  35  cwt 

the  covering  it  with  water.  of  hay,  and  no  manure  was  needed.    The 

With  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  irriga-  grass  was  so  early  in  the  spring  as  to  be 

tion  no  directions  could  be  given  which  verv  valuable  as  a  succession  to  turnips, 

would  apply  to  the  very  various  circum-  and  the  aftermath  was  abundant, 
stances  of  land.    Flat,  level  ground  might       ^  meadow,  belonging  to  J.  Deakin,  Esq, 

be  arranged  in  beds,  and  the  water  suffered  which  was  a  peaty  soil,  and  so  wet  as  to  be 

to  rest  on  them  for  a  proper  time;  while  almost  a  complete  bog,  and  which  was  let 

on  sloping  ground  gutters  might  be  ar-  for  log.  an  acre,  was  laid  out  in  bed-work 

ranged  across  the  slopes,  and  the  water  with  shallow  floating  gutters  and  deep  tail 

suffered  to  flow  down  over  the  land,  from  or  drain  channels,  to  allow  the  water  ttt 

the  higher  channels  into  the  lower,  forming  flow  off*,  and  keep  the  land  tolerably  sound, 

what  IS  called  catchwork.  These  two  plans.  There  was  no  fall  to  admit  of  its  beine  ef- 

modified  to  suit  the  form  of  the  land,  were  fectually  underdrained.     The  cost  of  the 

applicable  to  all  cases  where  irrigation  was  work  was  about  £6.    He  had  observed  this 

practicable.    As  to  the  management  of  the  land  for  twelve  years,  and  could  bear  mtr 

wateiing,  he  was  of  opinion  that  two  days  ness  to  the  very  great  improvement  the 

^nd  two  nights  were  long  enough  for  the  irrigation  had  effected.     The  crop  of  hay 

water  to  flow  over  the  land,  and  this  might  averaged  45  or  46  cwt.,  the  spring  eating 

be  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or  was  worth  20s.,  and  the  aftermath  208.  per 

more,  according  to  the  convenience  of  con-  g^Q^e 

wll"/n*n,!f''/l??^  The  discussion  of  Mr.  Harding's  paper 

II  £^r  s'lliiafeTtt  iJoVndTvV  so  si'i^t&i':rjv^^^^ 

and  at  one  time  over  every  part  of  it.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^s  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  practice,  where  they 

Mr  Harding  instanced  a  number  of  cases  have  shown  themselves  in  the  first  years 

of  irrigation  which  he  had  himself  effected  after  the  work  has  been  laid  out,  have  been 

or  had  assisted  others  in  effecting,    and  usually  owing  to  the  want  of  drainage  and 

which  had  been  always  productive  of  a  the  other  faults  of  management  pointed  oirf 

profitable  return,  though  the  profit  varied  by  Mr.  Harding.  But  it  has  been  observed 

with  the  kind  of  land  and  tne  efficiency  that  in  many  cases  in  which,  after  some 

with  which   the   plan   of  irrigation    and  years  of  increase  of  produce,  the  land  haa 

drainage  had  been  carried  out.    A  meadow  fallen  off  in  its  yield,  and  the  herbage  has 

belonging  to  his  father,  which  was  a  bed  of  become  greatly  deteriorated.    This,  taote 

peat,  saturated  with  water^  and  which  cut  than  anything  else,  has  tended  to  create  • 

only  14  or  15  cwt.  of  inferior  hay,  was  laid  prejudice  against  tne  practice.  The  failure 

out  for  irrigation,  at  an  expense  of  £6  per  m  these  cases,  it  was  suggested,  is  owing  ** 

acre,  and  after  tne  Brat  year  it  grew  25  or  one  or  ol\ieT  oi  Vwo  ^iva^^^,  «t  ^QTAAtioLea  tc 
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graasei  may  not  have  been  of  no  rain.    It  owei  its  virtae  as  a  manure^ 

ar  well  the  application  of  water,  fi„t,  to  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts, 

asequently  decline  gradually  m  ^^  secondly,  to  that  of  the  phosphate  of 
e  other  cause  is,  that,  in  con-         '  "      ,,.,-,, 

the  frequent  mowing,  the  soil  "me,  or  bone  earth,  derived  from  the  bones 

become  deficient  in  the  inor-  of  fish.    To  test  for  the  ammonia,  take  a 

tuente  of  plants  which  are  car-  spoonfUl  of  guano  and  a  spoonftil  of  pow- 

teL';  con\rnUoss  o'fAe^  dered  quick-lime,  put  th.m  in  .  morUr  .nd 
though  some  soils,  and  especi-  rub  them  with  the  pestle  for  a  few  seconds, 
ow  grounds  in  the  valleys  of  If  the  guano  be  genuine,  the  smell  will  re- 
es,  are  so  rich  in  them  as  to  bear  gg^We  that  of  a  botUe  of  salts,  and  will 
'.  waste  for  many  v^ars.  But  as  ^.i  ^  .^^  ^„^„  ««*«,  :«  *k-  — «.«  »..«»». 
pt  in  few  cases)  does  not  return   "^a^^e  the  eyes  water  m  the  same  manner. 

hose  saline  and  earthly  matters,  In  this  way  it  may  be  proved  whether  the 

ts  by  furnishing  the  materials  sample  be  guano   or  not ;   and  also  the 

prowth  to  plants,  land  which  is  strength  of  different  samples  may  be  esti- 
comes  deficient  in  them  just  as        ^  j  i.    *i.  *•       *«    ^C        m 

pasture  does.    The  same  rule  nj**^^  ^7  *^«  comparative  strength  or  efflu- 

refore   be   applied  to  irrigated  via  of  the  ammonia  disengaged.    To  test 

we  follow  in  uplands,  namely,  for  the  phosphate  of  lime,  place  a  small 

now  when  the  crop  begins  to  quantity  (say  100  grains)  in  an  iron  ladle, 

therwise  to  repair  the  waste  by  ^        ^iT        •  u:  •    m  i    • 

substances  which  we  carry  off  ^^  ea^'^^^  P^P'^^"'  «'  *»y  «™»1*^  v«»«^  "» 

I.  which,  heat  it  red  hot  over  a  clear  fire  for 

♦  twenty  minutes.     If  the  guano  be  genuine 

EADows  IN  Hampshire.— The  j^  ^^  y^^  reduced  to  a  white  ash,  weighing 
working  up  and  watering  the  ^y^^^^  35  ^^^^  j^  ^^e  100  grains  when 
fweU  attended  to,  from  the  last  y^^^^^  ^^j^y^  ^^^y^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  35^  ^^^^ 
tober  until  the  middle  of  March,  ^^„^  -^  ^^^  genuine,  or  contains  an  undue 
;ix  to  eight  shillings  per  acre-  proportion  of  sand  or  similar  matter.  The 
>n  the  required  work  to  be  done  ^j^gg  ^^^^  genuine  guano  will  be  found  to 
s  some  meadows  are  watered  y^^  phosphate  of  Ume,  nearly  pure.  If  it 
r  facility  than  others.    Farmers  y^^  required  to  prove  this  a  small  bottle  of 

0  water-meadows  always  take   ^^^^j^  ^^.j^  ^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  dissolve 

1  for  their  ewes  and  lambs,  and  ^y^^  phosphate,  and  hold  it  in  solution, 
ten  obHged  to  give  as  high  as  |g^^.„^  ^y^^  ,1^^.^  ^„ ^  alumina  (probably 
biUings  an  acre,  and  never  less  amounting  to  three  or  four  grains)  undis- 
•  shillings.  In  feeding  off  the  ^^y^^^  ^he  ashes  should  be  left  in  the 
leep  are  penned  m  the  same  way  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y^^  ^^^  ^y^^  y^^^^^ 
ind  are  never  allowed  to  go  back  occasionally  shaken.  It  is  assumed  that 
ertain  distance,  as  the  irrigation  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^  y^^  ^^^^^  y^^  dry. -Correspond 
I  feeding  by  the  sheep.     After  ^^  ^^  ^^  Farmers'  Journal. 

•meadows   are   eaten   off,    rye,  ^ 

-grass,  or  vetches,  succeed,  and 

Iso  penned  and  eaten  off  by  the  PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON  ON  GUANO 
lambs  intended  for  early  sale.  ^^D  STEEPING  SEEDS. 

;r-meadows  produce  from  li  to  2  The  learned  Professor  in  the  course  of  a 

f  per  acre,  and  the  aftermath  lecture  which  he  recently  delivered  in  the 

rty  shillings  per  acre.  Museum  of  the   Highland  Society,  thus 

p  TESTING  THE  QUALITY  OF  Guano,  alludcs  to  Guano  and  to  the  Steeping  of 

lano  is  the  excrement  of  sea  fowl.  Seeds.     The  fact  that  guano  is  now  out 

ing  in  countries  where  there  is  of  the  market  in  this  country  until  €axiV«t 


cB^oaa  arrive— thai  iW  extraordinary  con- 
sumption ha<  increased  the  value  of  freighti, 
as  it  ia  laid,  full  10  per  cent — and  that  not- 
withBtanding  all  thii,  there  are  those  who 
doubt  its  value  as  a  fertilizer — render  any 
remarks  upon  it  doubly  interesting : — 

"  The  guano  brought  from  Peru  vas  much 
deteriornled  by  the  length  of  time  il  had  been 
Buhject  to  feimenUliDQ  and  decompOBition.  It 
vas  of  gre&l  importance  that  it  should  be  as 
recent  ai  possible,  and  those  guanoes  which 
were  BO,  were  ligheet  and  palest  in  colour.  He 
had  some  Bolivian  guano  which  was  light  in 
colour,  and  therefore  belter  than  that  from  off 
Peru.  In  Africa  it  was  found  in  great  quantities, 
especially  in  Ihe  island  of  Ichaboe,  the  bay  of 
^ign  Pequens,  and  upon  PoaseBsion  island. 
The  Ichaboe  guano  vas  sheltered  from  Ihe  sea, 
and  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
belter  quality  than  the  others.  He  had  inves- 
tJjMted  several  samples  of  these  guanoes,  some 
of  which  he  had  got  ftom  Mr.  Downie  of  Gias- 
gow,  and  the  following  was  the  result: — 

Compoiitien  of  tht  different  Idadi  if  gaoHB. 


New  York.  Mr.  Morrel]  c^vM  hit  cnTM> 
pondence  a  pompous  title,  notwithstanding 
which  it  appears  to  coatun  much  reallj 
useful  information : — 
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"  In  regard  to  steeping  seeds,  he  bad  no 
doubt  that  every  kind  of  seed  grown  would  be 
greatly  benefitted,  and  he  had  drawn  out  a  table 
which  he  thouicht  contained  all  the  elements 
which  a  Bleep  for  grain  ought  to  coataJn  : — 
Steep  for  Com  and  Beam. 

^ptfof"MSe-ia,?f»'-J'-^'"'''«^- 
Nitfste  of  Potash,  f'C^  T*"!)"""^ 
Common  Salt,  V  30016.  of  seed. 

Sahunmoniic,  or  i  To  be  dried  with  gyp. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  (  sum,  or  quick  lime. 

PHILOSOPHY  OP  WOOL. 
To  show  the  buNnesa-like  determination 
of  OUT  transatlantic  brethren  to  become 
wool  growers  we  take  the  fallowing  from  a 
late  number  of  the  Cultkator,  a  monthly 
jMvmjnibluhed  at  Albany  in  the  State  of 


MEssna.  Editors — A  writer  obaerve* — 
"  There  are  two  antagonist  principles  con- 
tinually at  work  in  every  part  of  the  &ame 
of  every  animal;  and  it  is  on  the  delicate 
adjustment  and  balance  of  power  between 
them,  that  all  healthy  and  useAil  action 
depeoda ;  the  dispoBition  to  give  way,  or 
submit  to  some  alteration  or  form  when 
pressed  upon,  and  an  energy  by  means  <rf 
which  the  original  form  is  resumed,  aa  sorai 
as  the  external  force  is  removed."  Than 
two  principlea  are  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  fibres  of  wool,  obvioualy  much  de- 
pendant on  the  numerous  and  minute  spird 
curves,  so  mauifeat  in  the  Saxon  and  M*- 
rino.  Take  for  instance,  a  single  fibre  of 
wool  of  these  varieties  of  sheep,  if  it  be 
stretched  to  its  full  length,  and  then  sud- 
denly set  free  at  one  extremity,  it  will  re- 
sume its  ringlet  form  ;  and  hence  upon  the 
union  a! pliabU:Uy  with  the  elastic  prinafli 
chiefly  depends  the  uaefulness,  and  CDiiae* 
quenlly  value  of  wool. 

The  play  of  these  powers  is  different; 
adjusted  in  different  wools.  In  the  SaioD, 
calculated  for  our  finest  fabrics,  the  aetioo 
of  these  oppoaing  principles  ia  beaudJtall)' 
balanced.  Hence  it  is  the  fabric  is  so  ewilj 
shorn  of  its  superfluous  nap,  the  facility 
with  which  it  yields  to  pressure,  and  cornt 
the  threads  of  the  cloth  with  a  denae,  soft 
pile.  Notwithstanding  the  injury  the  elM- 
tic  powers  may  receive  by  the  proceW  w 
manufacture,  yet  by  the  aid  of  a  miciM' 
cope,  the  nap  presents  innumerable  mrnnle 
curves  closely  tinging  the  texture  ;  and  to 
this  much  of  the  beauty  of  our  finest  clotll 
is  owing.  To  these  oppoaing  powers  of  tie 
fibre,  the  felting  principle  is  not  a  little 
indebted,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
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distiiigiiishhig  qualities  between  wool  and  represented  by  a  span  corresponding  with 

hair  the  latter  being  comparatively  straight,  the  number  7  on  the  instrument." 

It  is  remarkable  in  all  short  wooled  sheep,  -  j^  wT'h* 

but  in  no  other  varieties  is  it  so  conspicuous  i.  Superaleeta,       87  to  so' 

as  the  Saxon  and  Merino.    It  is  observable  3,  p^^^'  ^  to  ^ 

in  the  Leicester  and  other  long  wooled  *•  8«cund»  Prima,  10  to  lo 

varieties,  but  m  a  far  less  degree ;  and  with  s^  Tertia.  14  to  u 

some  species  of  the  goat,  under  the  hair  of      The  above  will  show  the  necessity  of 

which  is  found  a  perfect  wool,  having  the  more  care  with  wool  growers  in  breeding 

true  felting  property,  and  the  fibre  con-  from  such  sheep  only  whose  wool  approxi- 

siderably  curved.  mates  nearest  to  the  principle  laid  down, 

I  am  now  about  to  state  a  fact  confirmed  as  it  is  to  this  curled  form  of  wool  its  most 

by  my  much  lamented  friend,  Mr.  H.  D.  valuable  uses  depend.     It  is  one  agent, 

Grove  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  who  was  a  native  though  not  the  principal,  in  producing  the 

of  Saxony,  and  which  from  its  novelty,  will  phenomena    of  felting.      "It   materially 

surprise  many.  contributes    to    that    disposition    of    the 

There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  ^^^^^  ^^^^  «"*^^^«  *^«f  to  attach  and 
the  fineness  of  the  wool,  and  the  number  entwine  themselves  together;  it  multiphes 
ofihe  curves,  or  otherwise,  in  proportum  to  the  opportunities  for  this  interlacing,  and 
ikmmberqf  curves  in  a  given  span,  is  the  ^^  increases  the  difficulty  of  unravelmg  the 

kmeter  qf  the  fibre.    It  should  be  stated,   ^®^^- 

Wever,  that  this  is  more  generally  true  of  ^he  numerous  and  mmute  curves  being, 
|«w  Saxon  and  Merino.  It  can  be  easily  as  observed,  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
demonstrated,  if  the  experiment  is  fairly  pure  Saxon  and  Merino,  wdl  serve  as  a  sure 
made  with  the  micrometer,  care  being  taken  ^^'  "^  *^  ^*«^«'  °^  ^^«  P""*^  <*^  ^^«^' 
not  to  destroy  the  curves  by  extension,  but  *"^  therefore  affords  a  certain  and  unerring 
tbe  fibre  placed  in  the  instrument  as  it  «^^^  ^"  *^^  selection  of  breeding  sheep. 
n^aUy  grows  upon  the  sheep.  From  M.  ^^  ^*  ^  "»^^y  ^^^^^^^  *°'  *^^  ^^^'^y  ^y 
Lafoun's  work  on  German  management  of  attempts  to  dispose  of  grades  for  high  bred 

slieeis  the  following  is  extracted,  bearing  »^««P  ^^^^  ^^  ^""""soTtnem. 

on  this  point :—  It  jg  j^^^  ^s  generally  known  as  it  should 

*' Those  breeding  pure  Saxons,  inspect  be,  that  softness  is  a  quality  of  wool  of  much 

their  flocks  three  times  in  the  year;  before   consequence.    When  the  wool  buyer  and 

>^ter,  when  the    selection  of  lambs  is   stapler  proceed  to  an   examination  of  a 

made,  in  the  spring,  and  at  shearing  time,   parcel,  their  judgment  will  be  materially 

Gach  sheep  is  placed  in  its  turn  on  a  kind   affected  as  to  its  value,  whether  *'  soft  in 

<)f  table,  and  examined  carfully  as  to  the   handle,"  or  otherwise.      This,   however, 

^wth,  the  elasticity,  the  pliability,  the   generally  speaking,  is  the  result  of  compar- 

hriOiancy,  and  the  fineness  of  the  wool,   ative  fineness  ;  but  by  no  means  always  so, 

The  latter  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a  for  wool  of  the  same  quality  of  fineness 

micrometer.    It  being  found  that  there  was  has  not  the  same  degree  of  softness.    There 

^  evident  connection  between  the  fineness  qf  are  several  causes  to  account  for  it,  and 

ihe  firbre  and  the  number  qf  curves,  this  was,   among  them  is  soil ;  as  for  instance,  the 

more  accurately  noted,  and  the  following   chalky  districts  of  England,  affect  the  wool 

table   was  constructed.     The   fieece  was   to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  invariably 

sorted  in  the  manner  usual  in  France.   The   brittle  and  harsh.    This  however,  is  only 

fineness  of  the  Superelecta,  or  picklock,  is  local.    The  general  cause  of  a  deficUmc.^ 
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of  softness  in  wools  of  the  same  breed,  cited  considerable  attention  when  it  m 
may  be  referred  directly  to  the  conditim  of  exhibited    at  the   gardens  of  the  Roy; 

the  sheep.  In  a  former  number  it  was  j^y "'"inleer^t  ma  ^Td^eme^^h'e  b*" 
stated  that  when  the  animal  was  kept  in  and  mos^conspicuous  hybrid  thTt  appear^ 
uniform  good  condition,  the  necessary  last  season  in  any  of  the  metropolitan  cc 
quantity  of  yo/ifc  was  supplied.    Now  if  there  lections.    In  a  general  way,  it  is  after  tl 

is  but  little  of  this  substance,  which  will  ^„!'r«!L'^^^^^ 

« „  ,         .  \.  ^^  ^  much  superior  plant.   The  habit  is  stroniri 

follow  an  abuse  m  management,  the  wool  and  freer,  and  the  foliage  larger,  while  tl 

will  be  less  pliable  and    ''kind  to  feel.'*  flowers  are  far  more  attractive,    and  < 

Therefore  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  universal  fin^eater  size.    Their  dimensions,  in  faci 

rule  U>at  wool  owes  „.uch  of  its  softness  ^'^anX^.  l:k1he"%&r^Xr°'J 

to  the  presence  of  a  mffictency  of  yolk.  more  decided.     The  sepals  are  of  a  pale 

As  a  testimony  how  much  this  quality  of  whitish  blush,  tinged  with  green  at  the  tips, 

wool  is  appreciated  by  the  manufacturer,  ]Z^«  pointed,  and  seldom  at  all  reflexed, 

u;a«ffl^^««  ♦T,«o«#i,«^f^«f ««  T?««i;c.i,  tlio^h  expandmg  well.     The  corolla  m 

It  is  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  an  English  particularly  large,  and  of  a  deep  purplish 

author,  "that  two  parcels  of  sorted  wool  crimson  hue.    The  plant  bears  its  flower* 
being  taken,  possessing  the  same  deg^ree  of  in  great  abundance  from  the  axils  of  its 
fineness,  but  the  one  having  the  soft  quality  ^l*/?^-   ^r.  Smith  having  now,  we  believe, 
.       .J  J  .1       *i.     u  •       obtained  a  small  stock  of  It,  will  mostlikdy 

m  an  emment  degree,  and  the  other  being  y,^  ^ble  to  supply  it  towards  the  end  of  thS 

harsh,  the  cloth  prepared  from  the  first,  at  season.    Its  capabilities  as  an  ornamental 

the  same  expense,  will  be  worth  more  to  plant  have  been  by  no  means  yet  developed; 

the  manufacturer  than  the  other,  by  full  ^f  ^.'^  ^^^  doubtless  form  an  admirable 

„^             .  ,1    rm.       1  •       if  \.       '    o    s,  P**"'  ^^^  purposes  of  show,  when  grown  as 

20  per  cent."    The  salving  of  sheep  m  Scot-  a  specimen.    It  will  most  probably  be  one 

land  and  the  northern  extremity  of  England  of  those  sorts  which  look  best  when  kept 
alluded  to  in  my  last,  is  very  much  for  the   ]^  a  comparatively  small  state  j  and  hence. 


wool,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  will  also  it  should  never  receive  a  check  till  it  ha» 

be  remembered.  nearly  ceased  to  flower  in  the  autumn. 

L.  A.  MoRRELL.  ^'^e  of  its  good  nroperties  appears  to  be 

T^h^nu^^  7V.«.«K«.  r'n    V  Y  that  its  blossoms  do  not  fall  off,  like  those' 

Lake  Ridge,  Tompkms  Co.,  N.  Y.  ^^  other  Fuchsias,  but  remain  on  till  they 

=="™=™^=^^^™'^^'*'**'^^'  are  quite  withered.    It  also  bears  forcing 

iliOXtitUitUVtf  ^t*  remarkably  well,  and  has  been  in  flower 

with  Mr.  Smith  for  several  months.— PflJf- 


GoosEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. — To  syringo    tofi's  MoQ.  of  Botany. 
the    bushes   with   tobacco    water,    which 

should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Rhododendrons.  —  The  seeds  of  these 
soap-suds,  is  an  effectual  remedy;  or  to  should  be  sown  thinly  upon  the  surface, 
syringe  occasionally  with  lime-water ;  or  t^e  soil  being  previously  watered.  After 
even  moisten  the  bushes,  and  then  dust  J®^^"g»  P^^.^s  ^^e  seeds  down  gently  to  im- 
them  with  fine  road-dust.  oed  them  in  the  surface,  and  sprinkle  • 

-,,  .  very  little  white  sand  over  them,  not  witn 

Greenhouse  climber.  —  1  here  is  no  the  view  of  covering  the  seeds,  but  to  make 
climbing  plant  suitable  to  a  south  wall  in  a  a  firmer  surface,  which  future  watering  will 
warm  situation,  or  to  a  greenhouse,  which  not  so  easily  disturb,  and  which  will,  in  « 
can  at  aU  compare  to  the  Wistana  Chineuse,  ^eat  measure,  prevent  dampness.  As  * 
(or,  as  it  was  called  after  the  Chinese  mer-  further  precaution  against  damp,  keep  « 
chant  Consequa,  from  whose  garden  it  was  potful  of  sand  over  a  hot  flue  or  pipe,  «»^ 
obtained,  W.  Consequana.)  as  soon  as  the  young  plante  make  their  »p* 

Smith's  Queen  Victoria  Fuchsia.— It  pearance  sprinkle  a  little  warm  sand  l" 
was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Smith,  nur-  among  them  occasionally  whenever  th^f 
^^i^man,  of  Dalston,  Sf iddlesex,  and  eli-  show  any  indications  of  dlampness. 
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(hktmt^  ComfEmors   Plahts.  ^  The  and  is  called  gum.    It  proceeds  from  eX" 

fOfet  time  for  grafting  these  is  when  the  temal  wounds,  or  from  wind  shakes  in  the 

/VDBf  skooto  have  made  about  three-fourths  branches  or  stem.     The  remedy  is  cutting 

<fth^  length,  and  are  still  so  herbaceous  away  the  diseased  parts,  and  coyering  the 

u  to  break  like  a  shoot  of  Asparagus.    The  wound  with  grafting  clay,  in  which  a  good 

dioot  of  the  stock  is  then  broken  off  about  portion  of  soot  has  been  incorporated.^ 

I  indies  under  its  terminating  bud ;  the  Fruit  CulUvator, 

eares  are  stripped  off  from  20  to  24  lines  — ♦— 

own  from  the  extremity ;  leaving,  how-  To  Tame  a  Savage  Bull.  —  Erasmus 

rer,  two  pairs  of  leaves  opposite,  and  close  Galson,  of  Loxton    Manor    House,  near 

» the  section  of  fracture,  which  leaves  are  Cross,  Somersetshire,  has  invented  a  most 

r  great  importance.     The  shoot  is  then  valuable,  though,  at  the  same  time,  simple 

dit  with  a  very  thin  knife,  between  the  instrument  to  prevent  savage  bulls  from 

ro  purs  of  leaves,  and  to  the  depth  of  2  injuring  persons  or  animals.     Mr.  G.  has 

iclies ;  the  scion  is  then  prepared ;  the  communicated  his  clever  invention  to  the 

wer  part  being  stripped  of  ite  leaves  to  ^Y^  Agricultural  Society  with  the  foUow- 

le length  of  2  inches,  is  cut,  and  inserted  ^^9  remark :-"  I  turned  a  three-year  old 

I  fte  usual  manner  of  cleft-grafting.  They  •a^afif®  ^^^  ^»*^  «  cow  into  a  paddock,  and 

lay  be  grafted,  also,  in  the  lateral  manner.  «!«>  *^™ed  »  yearling  bull  with  them ;  in  a 

lis  graft  is  tied  with  a  slip  of  woollen,  and  ^^^  minutes  the  young  bull  found  that  he 

eip  of  paper  is  put  over  the  whole,  to  ^"  naaster  and  punished  the  old  one  se- 

wtect  it  from  the  sun  and  rain.    At  the  v«'«ly ;  and  I  was  shortly  after  able  to  take  - 

ndof  15  days  this  cap  is  removed,  and  the  ^^  ^«  '^^^^^y  *^d  ^  long  as  I  had  him  he 

iptare  at  the  end  of  a  month ;  at  that  time  "*«^«'  ^^^^^  to  hurt  a  person,  although 

ilio,the  two  pairs  of  leaves,  which  have  ^^e"  ^  ^o^^*  ^»™  ^e  ^ad  tossed  several 

lerred  as  nurses,  t^e  removed.    The  scions  P^oP^e,  and  was  sold  to  me  as  incurable." 

«I  tiuwe  sorts  of  Pines  which  make  two  The  instrument  is  made  of  a  small  iron  rod 

gwitla  in  a  season,  or,  as  the  technical  ^^^  ^^^^*  *h«  «h*i°  ^"^  ^^^"S  fastened  to 

phwB  is,  have  a  second  sap,  produce  a  *  ""» *"  ^^^  ^^^'^  "^«»  »"d  *h«  ^^^  ^ang- 

•kort  of  5  or  6  inches  the  first  year ;  but  '^^«  ^^  *  P^v<>*  ^^^^  ^^  an  iron  cap  on  the 

tIi«eofonlyonesap,astheCorsicanPine,  l>un'shorn.    The  end  of  the  rod  projects 

Weymouth  Pine,  &c.,   merely  ripen  the  8°™®  ^^^^^^^s  from  the  horn,  and  whenever 

»ood  grown  before  grafting,  and  form  a  '^^  ^^^^^^^  attempts  to  toss,  the  end  of  the 

a  itrong  terminating  bud,  which  in  the  ^^^  <^o°^i"«  i"  ^o^^^*  ^^^^  *ny  object  is 

foDowingyearproduces  a  shoot  of  15  inches  ^^^^^^  upwards  or   downwards,    and  the 

w  2  feet  in  length.-2ioi«foii'«  Arboretum  ^"^'^  ^^^se  drawn  up,  by  which  the  animal 

^ntameuM,  vol.  iv.,  p.  2130.  "  severely  punished,    and  incapacitated, 

through  pain,  from  committing  mischief. 

QoM  IN  WALL  TREES.— Cherry  trees  are  Any  blacksmith  can  make  the  instrument, 

•wnetimes  subject  to  the  loss  of  sap,  which,  and  its  cost  is  not  much  above  five  shil- 

vhen  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  thickened,  lingg. 

Meteorological  &  rural  observations.--winwick,  May,  1844. 

^BbiTeagainhaddry  weather  during  the  last  month  with  but  slight  interruptions,  the  Bare- 
^noglng  onasually  high,  and  the  winds  generally  blowing  from  a  northenily  direction,  with 
^*n«iwtttotheN.  W.  andE. 

'^^hn  bad  some  rather  threatening  aspects  various  times,  the  air  being  somewhat  colder  and 
^S^Deial  g^oom  pervading  the  atmosphere.    The  Barometer  has,  however,  continued  l\\^\v,  ^w^ 
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the  nun  that  hu  fallen  hu  never  been  Bufficienll;  copions  to  prore  lieneficial  to  tlie  connliy.  I 
Ibe  night  betneea  the  tTth  and  Igth  mat.  we  liad  a  rather  severe  ftost,  which  cut  down  the  po 
toe  crops  in  all  parta  of  South  Lancashire,  and  did  coniidcrable  damage  to  (he  full  blown  fr 
trees.  It  was  followed  b;  another  Bcarcely  leas  severe  on  the  followiiig  night,  (ccompanied 
cold  pieiciag  air  from  Ihe  N.  E.,>which  contiDaed  for  a  few  daye,  caaaing  the  corn  crops  to  bi 
little  blighted  and  considerabl;  checked  in  their  growth. 

We  have  again  another  reaction  o(  hot  scorching  weather,  the  pastures  being  almost  complett 
bnRit  ap  i  and  where  there  is  a  full  stock  upon  (hem  the  cattle  are  almost  st  ■  stand-still,  10  Ij 
infinite  loss  of  their  owners. 

The  appearance  of  the  atmosphere  it  presenl  has  not  the  least  indication  of  coining  nun,  u 
the  barametec  is  gradually  riung;  but  if  there  is  not  a  change  soon  we  may  bid  ikrewell  to  a 
hopes  with  regard  to  the  eipecUIions  of  any  weight  of  grass  crops. 
1844. 
lay  5,  White  flowered  Lychnis  (lychnis  m 
pertnia)  in  bloom 
„    Blue  Speedwell  (veronica  officinalii)  l 

„    Brosd-leaved  Orchis  (oichia  laliMia 

in  bloaco 
10.  Labumam  (cytiBus  labumsni)  in  Mmp 
„    Mountain  Ash  (sorbas  seu  pynisaaoi 

paria)  in  bloom 
„     Gelder  Rose  [vibunam  opulus)  in  do, 
15.  Peony  (paeonia  officinalis)  in  bloom 
„     Hawthorn  (cralffigua  aea  mespilni  MJ 

cantha)  in  bloom 
20.  Elm  (olmuB  campestria)  in  bloom 


April  28.  Oak  (queens  robur)  in  leaf 

„    Snwm   (^aitium   scoparium)    in 

bloom 
n    Daphne  (daphne  mezerenm)  in  do. 
„    Horse  Chesnat  (tesculns  hippocaata- 
num)  in  bloom 
May  6.  Ash  (fraiinus  ecelsion)  in  leaf 
„    LocuBt  (hymeoaen)  in  leaf 
„     Lilac  (syringe  vulgaris)  in  bloom 
„    Wasp  (vespa  vulgaris)  building  nests 
„    Bine  Bell  (scilla  nntana)  in  bloom 
u     Msrl  Clover  (trifolium  medium)  in  do. 
•        u    Bed  flowered  Lyeluiis  (lychnis  diuma} 
in  bloom 
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The  Ead  FtewifliAm  Ium  intimatod  to  his  beeaute  etch  are  M  from  diflbront  subttances 

teDintry  that  he  will  i>ay  half  the  expenses  for  or  food  in  the  soil.    Of  course,  each  take  from 

pondiog  tanks  for  containing  liquid  manure,  the  soil  a  different  material.    According  to  sd- 

ODtbe  several  fiurms  held  under  his  lordship,  ence,  wheat,  or  any  grain,  may  be  grown  on  the 

It  k  hoped  that  there  will  not  be  a  single  tenant  same  land  every  year  for  ages.    To  do  this,  it 

who  will  not  arail  himself  of  this  liberal  ofier ;  is  said,  a  farmer  has  only  to  apply  that  kind  of 

md  it  would  be  well  if  some  other  landlords  manure  to  the  soil,  every  year,  which  is  required 

ffoold  follow  the  noble  lord's  example. — Don-  by  the  kind  of  grain  sown.     From  my  experi- 

mter  Gazette.  ence  science,  or  we  may  say  theory,  does  not 

Cheshire  Cheese. — Poor  men  eat  cheese  agree  with  practice,  so  far  as  to  recommend 

for  hunger,  rich  for  digestion.     It  seems  that  sowing  one  particular  kind  of  grain  every  year 

the  aocient  British  had  no  skill  in  the  making  upon  the  same  land ;  bat  from  my  own  experi  • 

thereof,  till  taught  by  the  Romans,  and  now  the  ence,  and  from  what  I  see  every  year,  in  South 

Ronums  may  even  learn  of  us  more  exactness  Lancashire,  good  husbandry  does  not  forbid 

therein.    The  county  of  Chester  doth  afford  the  either  oats  or  barley  following  a  crop  of  wheat. 

W  for  quantity  and  quality ;  and  yet  their  The  very  best  farmers,  and  those  who  have  made 

«ffi  are  not  (as  in  other  shires)  housed  in  the  the  most  money,  adopt  this  practice. 

imter;  so  that  it  may  seem  strange,  that  the  r    «     .u  t          i*          j  xr  -*u  nv    v 

1  ,.     , .       1^     ij    •  tj  .L    *    J       A    u  In  South  Lancashire,  and  North  Cheshire,  a 

hardiest  kme  should  yield  the  tenderest  cheese.  ^                .     .       ^  '           n    .  ,      .     , 

.  \        1.    .v     Ti     •      xv  potaloe  crop  IS  almost  universally  taken  m  place 

SoDe essayed  w  vam  to  make  the  like  m  other  "^      .  .    /„       ,              .,      /        ^  ^      -l. 

',,           ,       -.1,,,.,.  of  a  plain  fallow,  because  the  demand  for  this 

iiiaeea,  though  hence  they  fetch  both  their  kme  :                     ^  .  .        i 

77.          .3       T.              *u        u     ij  1-  root  18  so  great    Potatoes  always  succeed  best 

md  dairy  maids.     It  seems  they  should  have  ^      ,                       -          j       .    .        ,     , 

,  ,  ,   ,  .              .          .   1      .      .            1  after  clover  or  grass  of  some  descnption  whether 

fetched  their  ground  too  (wherein    is    surely  .,                  %,        i                  V,  , 

**  „         .     V-    1  •  j\          1  old  or  young.    Oats  always  succeed  best  after 

mt  occult  excellency  m  this  kind),  or  else  so  ,     ^  •'^     °       .        .,  .     ,                    ^    , 

.„      ^ ,           ,        XI.           .  .1.  wheat,  because  the  soil  is  always  more  broken 

nod  cheese  will  not  be  made.      I  hear  not  the  ,,.,.,         ,                      ,      . 

?»               ,    .        *  1.    ,.  ^     ,    ^. .           .  and  pulvenzed  than  when  sown  on  a  ley  furrow. 

libeommendaUonof  the  butter  in  this  county;  .  H     .^,         ,        ,           ,,           ,     ^    «„ 

^_                ...           ,.,  whether  it  be  a  clover  lev  or  old  grass  land.  The 

ttdperohance  these  two  commodities  are  hke  ..**#.    j     i.  '     • 

^.     ,.«.          ^    '              .V  .  .L      1  month  of  May  IS  dry  four  umes  out  of  five,  and 

<ln of  a  different  honzon,  so  that  the  eleva-  .        ,     ,,         .      , 

...                                .     1.     ,           .        ^  in  a  dry  May  oats  always  receive  great  mjurv 

tsatf  the  one  to  eminency  is  the  depression  of  ,        "^                        -,       .    .        ^  ,         «. 

^   ,                  ,    „     /.  when  sown  upon  any  description  of  ley.     The 

^fAax.— Fuller's  WorthUs,  ,            ..     /^„        .v  .  •     *u        •             .  • 

^  furrows  lie  hollow,  that  is,  there  is  a  certain 

PRACTICE  AGAINST  THEORY.  space  hollow  under  each  furrow,  and  the  furroi^ 

Iheoriats  say  that  two  com  crops  should  never  "»elf  lies  compact,  except  what  is  broken  at  the 

»« taken  m  succession  from  the  same  land.  This  ^P  ""'^^  ^^^  harrows  in  harrrowing  in  the  seed. 

tlworyisalso  put  in  practice  in  some  districU  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  old  ley  when 

^J  good  farmers,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Ploughed  up  for  oats.     From  this  cause,  in  a 

Pnctice  is  good.     I  have  myself,  in  my  earlier  ^^  ^*y»  ^^  ^^^^  "  *^^*y^  "^^y  »""ch  injurei^- 

•l^yi,  been  a  firm  advocate  for  its  universal  ^^1®  '^^se  sown  after  wheat  will  be  a  good 

••^option.    Experience  teUs  me  this  theory  is  ^rop.     In  a  dry  May,  oats  on  a  ley  furrow   are 

»ot  correct  in  every  situation.    The  best  practice  often  also  very  much  injured  by  the  g»ub.     Jf 

'•that  which  produces  the  greatest  value  of  pro-  it  be  a  damp  May  the  slug,  or  white  snail,  is 

^ocefrom  the  same  land,  at  the  least  expense,  o^^«°  equally  injurious  to  the  orop.     Sown  after 

'^^hout  deteriorating  the  soil.    To  do  this,  a  ^*»e»'  ^  ^^ry  seldom  saw  either  the  grub  or 

^•fniermost  study  his  soU,  the  climate,  and  the  ^^«  ^^  ^^  crop  any  damage, 

^'^Iteti.    Science'  tells  us  we  may  grow  com  Then  again,  clover,  or  grass  seeds,  always 

*^pa  in  succession,  and  even  one  particular  succeed  best  after  a  spring  tillage;  consfmientlv 

*^^^pti<m  of  coni ;  for  instance,  barley  may  succeed  better  after  barley  or  9atH  \k&n  alUr 

•^cceed  wheat,  and  oats  follow  the  barley  crop,  wheaU 
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In  a  fotur-coune  ihift  wlien  potatoes  was  the  way  station,  there  is  a  plot  of  110  a* 

fallow  crop,  a  Scotch  farmer  would  recommend  very  level  parallelogram,  part  brok 

the  following  rotation :— 1st,  Potatoes  after  oats,  part  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole 

2nd,  Wheat    3rd,  Clover.    4th,  Oats.    Here  part  may  be  purchased  or  rented; 

the  green  and  the  com  crops  are  alternate.    I  shall  be  happy  in  communicating  1 

recommend  the  following : — 1st,  Potatoes  after  with  your  correspondent.    There  is  i 

clover  or  grass.    2nd,  Wheat    drd,  Oats,  or  difficulty  in  getting  the  fertilizers  t 

barley.    4th,  Clover  or  grass.    Here  there  are  waste  lands,  as  a  railway  and  a  can 

two  green  crops  and  two  com  crops  together  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  there  a 

alternately.    Those  who  adopt  this  course  with  centrated  manures  at  all  the  static 

spirit,  and  do  their  duty  to  the  land  with  ma-  wharfs  in  the  district. — E,  J,  Lam 

nure,  and  by  keeping  it  clean,  have  scarce  ever  rossa  Cottage,  Bagshatf  Map  25 ,  1844 

a  failing  crop ;  while  those  who  adopt  the  for-  ^^'''"^^^^^^^^^"'^^                = 

mer  course  have  disappointment  every  year,  mXtUwwf^f   <SfrC* 

however  well  they  may  perform  their  duty  to  Quarterly   Journal  of  AgricuUure  a 

the  land.    This  year  all  the  oate  sown  after  Transactions  qf  the  Highland  and 

wheat  are  at  present  looking  far  superior  to  those  cuUural  Society  qf  Scotland.     N 

sown  after  clover  or  old  grass,  although  I  have  Blackwood    and    Sons,   Edinburg 

seen  little  of  either  gmb  or  slug  this  season.  London. 

In  preparing  clover  ley,  or  old  grass  land,  «.  q^^  ^^^  importance  of  Agricultur 

for  the  potatoe  crop,  I  very  much  recommend  g^i^^  ^  knowledge  qf  the  Natural  ^ 

trenching,  either  with  the  plough  or  the  spade ;  ^nd  a  habit  of  original  observation;'  I 

Ihe  latter  if  hands  are  plentiful.— »^.  Rothwell,  jj.  Fennell,  author  of  a  **  Natural  1 

Winwick,  May  27th,  1844.  of  Quadrupeds."    We  are  glad  to  s 

WASTE  LAND  IN  SURREY.  subject  so  ably  taken  up.   Whatwid 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  who  ^°'  observation  does  the  farmer  p 

signs  himself  a  Lothian  Farmer,  I  beg  to  ^****  multitudes  of  objects  of  great  i 

inform  him,  through  the  medium  of  your  ^^^  perpetually  passing  in  review 

widely  circulating  Journal,  that  the  waste  ^^™»  *"^  ^°^  perfectly  are  his  ii 

land  in  Surrey  is  nearly  continuous  over  a  and  Pursuits  identified  with  those  . 

circle  of  seventeen  miles  diameter ;  very  ^^^  ^^^  completely  does  he  in  a  i 

many  parts  of  which  are  capable  of  pro-  ^^X  throw  aside  the  advantages  to 

ducing  remunerating  crops,  which  can  be  "^e^  from  an  investigation  of  then 

proved  by  adjoining  small  plots  successfully  hope  Mr.  Fennell  will  be  able,  in  tl 

cultivated  by  the  cottagers ;  what  is  done  f  ^*»  ^  ?*"f  *^«  character  of  the 

on  a  small  scale  may  also  be  done  on  alarge  *^*™®^'  '^  ^^^^  ^«P^  ^®  fi^^e  his 

scale  by  the  union  of  capital,  labour,  and  P'^^^  ""^^^  **  ^^°»*^  •- 
i^.i|  "  Numerous  facts  on  record  unite  to  < 

^*        .  ,       ,  1.      J     :,   me  that  agriculturists  would  find  it  ver3 

There  is  now  on  hand  many  hundred  tageous  to   habituate   themselves  to 

thousand  acres  of  this  sandy  waste  which  minute  examinations  of  little  objects  a 

may  be  rented  at  from  £3  to  £7  per  acre,  ^®"^ '°  ii&lnTe  which  occur  at  every  si 

with  libera  to  purchase  .ny  part  within  20  ^^nrU^^u'SK  4"reidt 

years.    There  is  also  some  already  broken  natural  history,  but  that  they  should 

up  from  a  state  of  nature,  having  been  observe  with  their  own  eyes  everythii 

trenched  and  surface  burnt,  which  may  be  ^®^^*»  orchards,  and  gardens,  that  they  m 

I.  J   -*  A.««,  ^T  4r.  ^lA  «o*  -«•«  -««*«!  »ome  useful  hints  from  native's  own  vol 

had  at  from  £7  to  £10  per  acre  rental.  u  i„  ^Yie  cultivation  of  plants  it  h 

Witihin  an  easy  walk  of  the  Famboro'  raU*  found  best  to  proceed  on  such  sci^ti 
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eyb  as  a  edfrect  knowledge  of  their  straotare  of  the  ■ererel  raTsges  and  diieaaes  to  which 

^      lal  fbnetioDS  will  sogg^t     The  syatem  of  they  are  suhject,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 

i<      atNlements,  or  the  rotation  of  crops,  by  which  deyise  proper  remedies  and  preventions.     In 

tfaeprDduoeof  our  land  has  been  quadrupled,  this  wide  field  for  observation  and  practice, 

lod  the  acclimation  of  plants  by  hybridization  natural  history  will  be  found  a  useful  guide.    In 

orengnfting,  by  which  means  the  fruits  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fSulure  of  crops,  and 

flowen  of  more  southern  regions  are  reconciled  the  pecuniary  loss  experienced  thereby,  arise 

to  oar  climate,  are  only  two  out  of  many  ex-  from  the  attacks  of  some  particular  species  of 

im^es  which  might  be  adduced  of  the  benefits  destructive  insect  which,  from  unknown  causes, 

CQoferred  by  botany  upon  agriculture.  has  appeared  in  unusually  great  numbers.    Be- 

"  While  science  dictates  such  valuable  im-  fore  any  effectual  steps  can  be  taken  against  it, 

pnrements  as  these,  the  mere  observation  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  correctly 

tiiflisg  facts  often  saggests  useful  ideas.     It  is  what  species  of  insect  is  causing  the  mischief, 

nid  that  the  occasional  natural  union  of  the  and  to  study  the  creature's  habits  in  all  its  trans- 

boigfas  of  distinct  trees  demonstrated  the  prac-  formations  ;  for  what  will  prove  more  or  less 

tieability  of  grafting,  and  that  the  observation  effectual  in  one  stage  of  its  existence,  vdll  be 

«f  the  circumstance  of  a  vine  shooting  more  totally  useless,  or,  perhaps,  increase  the  evil  in 

t%orou8ly  after  a  goat  had  browzed  on  it,  sug-  another.    Notwithstanding  the  immense  annual 

Mted  the  valuable  art  of  pruning  fruit-trees,  losses  which  must  be  caused  by  the  millions  of 

a  the  dxty-third  volume  of  the  Philosophical  destructive  insects  (hat  infest  all  kinds  of  crops, 

frmuacHoru,  we  find  it  related  that  M.  Mustel  the  science  of   entomology   is  comparatively 

having  observed  that  some  of  the  flower-buds  neglected  by  agriculturists,  who  are,  therefore, 

tf  in  apple-tree  had  been  gnawed  off  by  a  snail,  frequently  unable  to  give  a  definite  description 

ianeh  a  manner  that  all  the  petals  and  st&mens '  of  any  noxious  insect  to  a  naturalist  when  they 

hi  disappeared,  being  eaten  up  close  to  the  require  his  opinion  and  advice, 
cil^  which,  together  with  the  basis  of  the       "Those  husbandmen    who  have  possessed 

firtiUam  and  the  embryo,  were  left  uninjured,  some  knowledge  of  natural  history  have  not 

Midaded   that   those   imperfect   fiower-buds  merely  been  better  able  to  cultivate  their  plants 

wnU  bear  nothing,  but  was  soon  convinced  of  and  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  hurtful 

)k  BDstake.     Nearly  all  of  them  bore  fruit:  creatures,  but  they  have  ascertained  thereby 

h  ^ples  were  perifectly  formed,  and  six  or  what  creatures  are  harmless  and  useful,  and 

•rai  pretty  large  ones  were  seen  upon  each  therefore  to  be  spared  and  encouraged.    With- 

Mi  On  the  other  hand,  the  snail  had  spared  out  this  power  of  discrimination  Uiey  may  be 

MMother  bunches  which  it  could  not  so  easily  unwittingly  led  into  the  error  of   destroying 

pit]  but,  out  of  ten  or  twelve  flowers  in  each  creatures  which  were  absolutely  beneficial  to 

^itte  bunches,  not  above  one  or  two  exhibited  them.    Lady-birds,  which  are  now  well  known 

VfiigM  of  frniL    This  suggested  to  M.  Mustel  to  be  most  useful  little  creatures,  feeding  only 

the  idea  that,  when  the  flowers  of  trees  are  full  upon  the  hurtful  plant-lice,  were  at  one  time 

UswB,  the  prevention  of  the  natural  fall  of  the  as  mercilessly  destroyed  as  the  plant- lice  them- 

petds  and  stamens  gives  a  greater  assurance  of  selves.    We  are  told  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Salmon  that, 

diefra^fieation,  a  fact  which  he  several  times  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scoulton,  in  Norfolk, 

pneii  for,  haying  cat  off  with  the  scissors  the  there  is  a  very  extensive  colony  of  black  headed 

pstals  of  ^ple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  bios-  gulls,  (Larus  ridibundusjj  which  are  carefully 

iMBit  close  to  the  calyx,  he  found  that  almost  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  farmers,  who 

^^  one  of  them  bore  fruit,  whilst  several  of  have  noticed  that  they  render  most  useful  ser- 

^  nacut  flowers  boxe  none.    Thus  did  a  snail  vice  by  following  the  plough  to  feast  on  the 

iMch  him  how  to  render  a  tree  more  fruitfuL  cockchafer  grubs  and  other  insects  that  it  turns 

^Sanex  (amier  having  remarked  that  some  up  to  the  surface.     So  greatly  do  the  farmers 

t^iiebeirflnishes,  growing  under  an  elder  tree,  value  the  assistance  of  these  birds,  that  they 

Vin  eiempt  from  tlie  attacks  of  caterpillars,  have  implored  the  proprietor  of  the  mere  at 

^  induced  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  decoction  Stanford  Warren  to  discontinue  gathering  their 

^  dder  leaves  in  destroying  the  grubs  that  eggs.     In  the  first  season  after  their  eggs  were 

'■Ported  his  tnnnp  crops,  and  he  and  other  spared,  it  was    calculated  that  not  less  than 

^QMiswho  repeated  the  experiment  found  it  15,000  young  birds  were  hatched,  and  the  im- 

'^isniifiiL  mense  supply  of  food  which  this  numerous 

*'HcK  I  may  observe  that  it  is  not  only  progeny  required,  greatly  increased  the  exertions 

''toeiiuy  that  the  agriculturist  should  be  weU  of  the  old  birds  in  obtaining  for  them  many 

^c^vainted  with  the  nature  of  the  different  vege-  thousands  of  worms  and  insects. 
^Uei  which  he  cultivates  fw  economic  purposes,       "  Those  farmers  who,  tiom  V^otvci!^^  '^^r:^iaX  . 

HihAhBtheoldr^iljaadeatand^c&uaea  poisonous  wild  plants  \a   «^te«i\  iQSki;2iL<&^^^ 
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fj^nently  sustain  serious  losses  among  their  is  not  only  amusing  and  useful^  but  } 
cattle;  for  though  these  animals  refuse  such  The  museum  thus  formed  is  constantly i 
pllints  when  grown  to  maturity,  yet,  in  the  early  ing,  both  in  variety  and  utility.  The  p 
spring,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  herbage,  contains  are  not  classified  scientifical 
and  the  noxious  sorts  betray  no  sensible  odour,  according  to  their  properties,  uses,  and 
they  will  eat,  in  their  extreme  eagerness  for  ties.  Seeds  and  specimens  of  useful 
green  food,  almost  anything  that  presents  itself,  wood  enrich  this  botanical  collection. 
Linnseus  mentions  the  death  of  many  cattle  rupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  a 
from  feeding,  in  early  spring,  upon  the  water-  studied  and  preserved  by  the  pupils, 
hemlock,  ( Cicuta  virosa ; )  and,  more  recently,  winter  evenings  are  instructively  spent 
Mr.  Edwin  Lees  has  recorded  the  death  of  room  by  the  poor  children  with  their  i 
several  fine  cows  from  eating  the  roots  of  a  and  on  Sundays,  after  church,  they  go : 
poisonous  umbelliferous  plant  which  had  been  the  hills  and  woods,  seeking  fresh  treasi 
carelessly  suffered  to  grow  about  the  sides  of  a  their  museum.  At  Carra,  in  the  neighbc 
ditch.  of  Geneva,  there  is  also  an  agricultural 

**  Natural  history,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  where  the  children  are  taught  the  ec 
being  inseparably  connected  with  all  the  arts  of  botany  of  their  native  country,  besides  a 
life,  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  of  other  useful  subjects.  They  amuse 
those  who  wish  to  promote  them  and  to  benefit  selves  with  botaniciQ  excursions,  and  tl 
by  them.  In  every  school  in  the  kingdom,  students  carefully  bring  home  and  pres( 
whether  intended  for  males  or  females,  for  the  the  pl&nts  which  they  collect, 
rich  or  for  the  poor,  natural  history  should  find  **The  aptitude  of  peasants  to  receive  8< 
a  foremast  place  as  an  elegant  and  useful  accom-  troths,  when  their  curiosity  is  properly  av 
plishment  There  is  hardly  a  common  animal  might  be  illustrated  by  mentioning  a  { 
or  plant  concerning  which  some  egregious  error  list  of  eminent  philosophers  who  hav( 
may  not  be  detected  in  the  minds  of  the  gener-  from  the  ranks  of  shepherds,  ploughm 
ality  of  what  are  termed  well  educated  people,  We  shall,  however,  mention  but  two  ex 
who  pride  themselves  on  possessing  a  finished  At  Bagis-Beost,  near  the  hot  springs 
education — finished,  indeed,  before  it  had  fairly  Pyrenees,  lives  Gaston  Sacaze,  whose  ni 
commenced;  for  they  who  have  learnt  anything  been  well  known  for  the  last  12  years 
know  that  neither  man's  nor  woman's  education  osophical  travellers  in  those  parts.  ** 
can  ever  be  complete,  as  every  day  of  our  lives  even  quitting  his  native  mountain,  or  nej 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  improvement  upon  the  the  care  of  his  flock  and  the  cultivatio: 
lessons  of  our  youth.  fields,  he  has  found  sufficient  time  to  a 

''  In  Sweden,  natural  history  is  the  study  of  good  systematic  knowledge  of  the  min 
the  schools  by  which  men  rise  to  preferment ;  botany,  and  entomology  of  his  native 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  celebrated  bontanist,  entirely  unassisted  by  any  teacher  ex 
Sir  J.  B.  Smith,  that  there  are  no  men  with  own  eyes  and  a  few  books.  That  he 
more  acute  or  better-regulated  minds  than  the  read  the  works  of  Linnseus  he  has  taug 
Swedes.  In  the  forests  of  Germany,  especially  self  Latin.  Besides  systematicaUy  cla 
in  the  small  states  of  the  interior,  the  Hartz,  all  the  mountain  plants,  he  has  dra 
Thuringia,  &c.,  there  are  schools  in  which  are  coloured  them,  so  as  to  form  a  rich  herl 
taught  surveying  and  planting,  together  with  his  humble  home  he  has  also  formed  a  cc 
the  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy  of  the  of  minerals,  stones,  insects,  &c.,  an 
forest  At  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  tending  his  flock  he  amuses  himself  with 
in  the  world,  namely,  that  of  M.  De  Fellenberg,  of  his  own  constructing,  and  songs  of 
at  Hofwyl  in  Switzerland,  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  composing.  So  much  notice  have  bit 
of  the  instructer  to  inculcaate  in  his  numerous  attracted,  that  his  portrait  has  lately  be( 
pupils  the  importance  of  closely  examining  by  the  celebrated  painter,  Dev^ria.  Th 
such  surrounding  objects  of  nature  as  will  most  ant  naturalist  calls  to  mind  the  inst 
concern  them  when  pursuing  the  particular  John  Bertram,  the  famous  Pennsylvai 
professions  and  trades  for  which  they  are  in«  tanist,  who  was  orriginally  an  agri 
tended.  The  school  contains  about  450  scholars,  labourer,  but  having  his  intellectuali  c 
among  whom  are  many  peasant  boys;  and  no  excited  by  an  attentive  contemplation  of 
opportunity  is  lost  of  directing  the  attention  of  and  then  dreaming  about  its  beauty  am 
aU,  but  especially  of  the  latter,  to  nature's  ture,  immediately  set  about  learning 
works,  which  are  eagerly  sought  after,  atten-  Latin  that  was  requisit  to  read  botanical 
tively  studied,  and  most  carefully  perused  for  "  Great  Britain  abounds  in  grammar 
/utare  reference  and  JDBtrnc^on,  The  collecting  for  the  poor,  but  where  can  it  shew  a 
of  these  objects  affotda  an  employment  whicn  like  the  {os««X  «c3qoq»U  q£  Switzerland,  I 
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lany?    Where  are  the  instructors  to  duces  his  spirit    The  value  of  the  soienoe  of 

peasantry  those  sciences  which  they  chemistry  to  the  agriculturist  may  be  judged 

practically  benefited  by  understand-  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  great  French  one- 

e  want  to  see  a  full  consummation  of  mist,  Lavoisier,  took  a  quntity  of  land  into  bit 

ilent  wish  of  Dr.  Drummond,  that  a  own  cultiyation,  he  very  soon  succeeded  in  don- 

Dm,  a  museum,  and  a  useful  library,  bling  its  produce. 

attached  to  every  village,  as  regularly       "  In  learning  the  nature  of  the  underlying 

'ch  or  chapel ;  and  that  a  portion  of  soils,  and  the  character  of  the  surface  soil. 

Id  be  appropriated  to  teaching  natural  which  in  many  instances  depends  upon  the 

id  even  natural  theology,  to  the  peas-  decomposition  of  the  subterraneous  strata,  ge- 

reology   and  agricaltuial  chemistry  ology  affords  most  valuable  assistance.     From 

0  be  made  to  throw  their  light  upon  the  mere  description  of  the  character  of  any 
er*s  mind,  and  his  children  should  be  line  of  country,  the  geological  agriculturist 
lething  about  these  subjects,  as  well  might  forui  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  as  to 
ir  and  cyphering.  Agriculture  would  what  must  be  the  productions,  pursuits,  wants, 
lly  attain  to  perfection,  if  all,  without  and  even  the  general  constitutions  of  the  inha- 
who  are  concerned  in  it,  were  made  bitants ;  and,  if  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
anderstand  the  processes  on  which  its  geological  botany  and  geological  entomology, 
sess  depends.  The  labourer  could  not  he  would  also  be  able  to  predict  what  genera  of 
»me  more  skilful  and  more  interested  plants  and  insects  where  there  most  pientifuL 
loyment  if  he  were  taught  to  practise  Oeoloffy  could  point  out  to  him  stores  of  lime 
ace  and  not  merely  as  a  toiL  and  mmeral  manure  in  places  where  they  were 
ilture  of  plants  will  become  a  com-  not  generally  known  to  exist      Without  an 

easy   process   when  we  are  better  ample  supply  of  water  no  farming  can  be  pros- 

with  their  peculiar  functions,  and  perously  conducted,  and  here  again  gfeology 

lemical  elements  which  they  require  comes  to  our  aid,  and  suggests  the  formation  of 

rowth  and  maturation.    We  must  not  those  Artesian    wells  which  have  given  the 

irith  knowing  what  are  their  respective  precious  blessing  of  water  to  many  previously 

^alities,  climates,  and   seasons,  but  dry  districts,  as  in  France  and  various  parts  of 

1  what  chemical  gases  each  species  England.  Observation  on  the  surface  of  the 
im  the  atmosphere,  through  its  leaves,  earth  detects  the  deep  reservoirs  below.  ''Search 
ubstances  from  the  soil,  through  its  and  ye  shall  find ;"  for  wherever  deposits  of  a 
'  a  plant  be  distinguished  by  its  con-  light  and  porous  nature  occur  in  hollows  and 
otable  proportion  of  soda,  silica,  &c.,  depressions  of  firmer  and  older  rocks,  water 
which  it  is  to  be  grown  must,"  as  a  will  penetrate  until  it  has  accumulated  into 
le  Edinburgh  Journal  justly  observes,  immense  subterranean  pools,  the  pressure  of  the 
hese  elements,  otherwise  the  attempt  superior  strata  preventing  the  fluid  from  exhibit- 
rtive;"  for  a  plant  can  no  more  create  ing  itself  to  the  eye,  except  in  slight  oozings  at 
ca  within  itself  than  it  can  form  water  the  indented  parts  of  the  surface.  When  proper 
)ort,  independent  of  the  soil  or  atmo-  borings  4ure  made  through  the  strata,  the  water 
''rom  a  knowledge  of  the  principles,  is  released  from  its  confinement,  and  rushes  up 
1  rational  theory  of  agriculture  may  copiously  from  the  valley  or  hollow.  BeneaUi 
;  and  what  has  hitherto  been  little  bet-  those  spots  of  ground  over  which  swarms  of 
I  expensive  and  often  distressing  sys-  gnats  are  continually  seen  dancing  in  the  air, 
1  and  error,  becomes  a  science  guided  the  existence  of  wells  may  be  suspected ;  for 
ITS.  Agriculture  will  always  have  to  these  insects  disport  themselves  always  where 
ith  the  fluctuations  of  season  and  there  is  the  greatest  evaporation.  It  was  by  a 
It  it  is  for  human  ingenuity  to  modify  secret  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  the  professors 
;nce,  and  this  can  only  be  efl*ected  by  of  the  divining  rod  detected  hidden  wells.  Slight 
d  scientific  procedure.  As  yet,  the  superficial  observation  may  also  detect  concealed 
agriculture  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  mineral  springs,  which  may  add  to  the  value  of 
I  not  far  distant  when  it  will  rank  with  an  estate.  Thus,  the  discovery  of  the  chalybeate 
nrer  branches  of  knowledge — ^when  spa  at  Dorton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  originated 
will  be  systematically  treated  for  the  from  some  villager's  attention  being  attracted 
crop  to  be  raised  upon  it — when  ma-  to  the  circumstance  that  a  little  stream,  which 
be  manufactured  as  we  now  manu-  issued  from  a  small  orifice,  destroyed  the  plants 
la  and  sulphuric  acid — when  plants  that  came  within  its  course ;  the  few  blades  of 
d  and  stimulated  as  we  now  treat  grass  that  were  spared  bore  a  thick  incrustation 
in ahort,  when  the  farmer  will  sow  and  of  oxide  of  iron  *,  and  the  wnSskCft  q&  ^^  ^^\£Ci^> 
n  msdb  secuntjr  as  the  distiller  pro*  which,  for  a  few  yaxdft  on  «ix!bet  vi^ft  ^"l  ^^ 
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c^ani^el,  assumed  a  yellow  and  scorehed  appear-  The  greater  part  of  the  carcasses  were  sent  t< 

ance,  was  covered  with  a  similar  metalic  deposit  the  London  epicures,  and  others  to  a  butcheri 

The  peasants  called  it  the  Alum  Well,  the  taste  but  none  were  purchased  by  any  butcher  of  the 

of  that  substance  being  most  apparent  to  them.  town. 

It  was  also  observed  here,  as  at  the  Bath  waters,  j^^^^  -  j^  our  opinion,  in  the  case  of 
that  diseased  cattle  voluntarily  and  repeatedly  ,,  ,  ^  .  ,  "^  .  i  .  «  , 
repaired  to  the  Httle  stream,  and  rap&ly  re-  ^^  domestic  animals,  more  mischief  done 
covered  from  their  maladies.  It  was  noticed  by  injudicious  feeding  than  by  almost  any 
that  it  afforded  great  relief  to  horses  suffering  other  means.  Changes  of  their  food  ou^ 
from  that  very  obstinate  and  almost  incurable  ^  h^ve  very  much  of  the  farmer's  care: 
disorder,  the  mange.  Owing  to  the  powerful  ^,  i  •  x  j*  v.  i . 
chalybeate  qualities  of  this  water,  the  manure  ^^e  selection  too  of  the  pastures  at  thif 
of  the  cattle  that  drink  of  it  will  bum  to  a  season  is  a  matter  of  much  moment;  rank 
cinder,  and  is  collected  for  fuel,  in  the  same  way  grass  on  undrained  meadow  is  to  our  think- 
that  the  Peruvian  miners  and  mountaineers  •  „  „„  i:i,«i„  *«  ««j«««.«»  ai»««^  ♦^  4.1.^  r.,1 
make  bright  fires  of  the  dung  of  the  llamas  '"«  "  ^l^!"^^^  endanger  sheep  to  the  fd 
and  alpacas.  ^  much  m  the  spring  as  m  the  autumo, 
"These  several  facts  will,  I  trust,  suffice  to  particularly  if  their  winter  keep  has  been 
shew  to  every  reader  the  policy  of  the  agricul-  scanty^  and  of  indifferent  quality, 
turist  greatly  enlarging  his  present  sphere  of                                        ^ 

knowledge,  and  the  frequent  advantages  that  Letters  on  the  Bides  and  Begtdatiom  (^  Jgri- 
would  result  from  his  practising  a  habit  of  ori-  ,.       i  o    '^     o 

ginal  observation,    with    a   view  of   deriving       '^^"^  ^"^y^  *^- 
important  suggestions  from  apparently  trifling   ^E  noticed  these  letters  in  our  last.    The 
facts."  writer  observes,  ''  that  any  premium  whidi 

*  would  induce  a  tenant  to  apply  bis  skill  and 

The  Veterinarian  for  May,    London,  Long-  capital  to  the  high  cultivation  of  one  fidd 

man  and  Co.  ^  ^q  neglect  of  the  farm  in  general,  would 

The  members  of  the  profession  of  Veterin-  be  prejudicial  alike  to  the  individual  and 
ary  Surgery  have  held  their  first  meeting  the  public.'*  This  mode  of  reasoning  goet 
luider  the  charter,  and  our  present  number  the  length  of  condemning  any  premium  fbr 
of  the  work  before  us  is  pretty  much  filled  a  crop,  because  it  has,  according  to  t]» 
with  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  not  amount  offered,  a  direct  tendency  to  audi 
omitting  the  glorification  at  Freemasons'  inducement. 

Tavern,  where  "  everybody  drank  every-  Of  the  premiums  for  the  best  cultivated 
body's  health."  There  are,  however,  two  farms  S.M.B.  (under  which  signature  some, 
or  three  useful  papers,  and  the  following  of  the  letters  were  first  published,  as  otheri 
copied  from  the  Boston  Herald : —  were  under  that  of  R.L.H.)  remarks  :— 

Murrain  among  Sheep. — Lately  forty-  "  With  respect  to  premiums  for  the  best  cnl- 
nine  sheep  have  been  lost  by  Mr.  Fountain,  of  tivated  farms,  if  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
Leake,  under  the  following  circumstances : —  attended  with  the  full  benefit  that  was  antid* 
The  flock  was  a  short  time  since,  and  had  been  pated,  I,  nevertheless,  think  the  example  of 
for  some  weeks,  kept  on  swede  turnips,  and  on  good  management  cannot  have  been  entirely 
being  removed  was  driven  for  a  few  miles  and  tiirown  away ;  and  although  the  successful  coin- 
placed  on  a  piece  of  meadow-land.  Next  mom-  petitors  have  been  amongst  that  class,  *' where 
ing  many  of  the  sheep  were  afflicted  with  symp«  nothing  is  wanted,  as  respects  rents,  bnildingSi 
toms  of  lethargy,  and  appeared  otherwise  quite  confidence,  or  capital,"  I  cannot  but  think  it 
out  of  condition ;  and  within  forty-eight  hours  desirable  that  the  farms  of  such  occupiers 
of  their  being  placed  on  the  meadow-land  it  was  should  be  brought  forward  as  an  example  that 
found  necessary  to  slaughter  from  fifteen  to  might  be  followed  to  advantage,  and  to  shew 
twenty.  Since  then  they  have  continued  dying,  what  the  land  is  capable  of  by  eood  mana|^- 
and  two  days  afterwards  the  number  lost  ment, — especially  if  the  course  of  cropping  and 
amounted  to  forty- nine.  The  animals,  it  seems,  general  management  be  made  known,  togetiier 
were  afOicted  with  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  with  a  correct  statement  of  the  dlsbuxsemeots 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  distance  and  the  receipts  of  the  farm ;  and  I  think*  that 
tAey  were  dxiYen  and  the  sudden  change  of  keep,  in  awarding  ue  premium,  it  would  be  dMtnibte 
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d  be  imperative  that  such  state-  as  the  detenring  labourer  I  consider  to  be  more 

I  be  made  for  a  period  of  at  least  entitled  to  a  prize  of  iS20  or  £Z0  than  die 

mmedialely  preceding  the  year  of  wealthy  &rmer  who  exhibits  a  bull,  a  horse,  or 

"  a  pig.    But  the  greatest  of  all  inducementa  to 

abject  of  lease*  the  writer  ob-  *^y  *«d  "jo"^  «»n^«ct  in  the   labouring 

'  classes,  depends  on  the  master,  m  putting  them 

into  such  circumstances,  in  respect  to  their 
the  general  body  of  agriculturists  cottages,  gardens,  and  the  amount  of  rent  which 
position  to  enter  the  listo  as  com-  they  are  to  pay  for  them,  as  will  make  them 
premiums,  it  is  necessary  that  there  comforUble;  for  if  a  greater  amount  is  fixed 
mutual  confidence  between  landlord  than  can  be  paid  out  of  their  weekly  earnings, 
rhichisonly  to  be  attained  through  after  supporting  their  flunilies,  how  can  they 
granted  for  such  a  number  of  years  proride  for  it,  without  haying  recourse  to  poach- 
e  the  tenant  to  reap  the  advantage  mg,  or  other  dishonest  means  ?  If  they  find 
y  in  improvements, — and  granted  their  homes  surrounded  with  comforts,  they  will 
08,  in  regard  to  rent,  as  will  be  fair  be  careful  not  to  subject  themselves  to  be  re- 
lord  and  tenant — not  so  high  as  to  moved  by  bad  or  dishonest  conduct  Good 
necessity  of  over  cropping  to  realize  management  of  gardens,  &c  might  be  eneour- 
to  cramp  the  energies  and  dishearten  aged  by  the  offer  of  prizes ;  as  well  as  sldll  in 
•nor  so  low  as  to  promote  indolence  those  branches  of  labour  where  they  are  ca^le 
n.' "  of  being  brought  forward  for  public  compeution 
:eneralpremium8  of  Agricultural  —such  as  prizes  for  pbughing,  sheep  shear* 
e  have  the  following ;  -  vag,&c 

t  ground  work  for  premiums,  as  it  We  differ  with  the  writer  upon  the  sub- 

ne,  would  be  to  separate  those  who  jgct  of  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived 

OS  as  pit>prietors  fipom  those  who  ^^^  Agricultural  Societies  as  at  present 

Hants,  classing  them  according  to  ...  ^   *       wr     ,           .     .               , 

f  their  farms,  and  the  quality  of  the  consUtuted.     We   know  instances  where 

aking  such  arrangements  as  would  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in 

to  be  contended  for  by  each  class  extensive  districts  through  the  operations 

Unless  this  or  some  other  Kheme    ^  Societies  subject  to  aU  the  defects  pointed 
to  promote  the  same  object,  how  is        k^vv*ci.iv«»i*»/j^.v*  !.«€«*  *«*» ««  cv*o  pv«ui^^ 

mpetition  to  be  induced  ?    And  how  out  by  our  author;  whether  greater  good 

ive  merits  to  be  decided  between  a  might  not  have  resulted  from  a  different 

Kjcupies  a  farm  for  tillage  in  Suffolk,  m^je  of  management,  is  altogether  another 

hire,  or  Norfolk,  and  one  who  holds  ..               -     ,       j    •*  av  *        ai.*  i.  s* 

rm  in  Leiceste;shire,  or  a  fimn  in  q^esUon,  we  finely  admit  that  we  think  it 

i  another  system  prevails.  might ;  but  we  are  not  of  those  who  would 

ns  for  stock  should  be  regulated  on  quarrel  with  a  positive  benefit  because  it  is 

Qciple ;  and  the  attention  of  Societies  not  of  greater  amount.    Our  principle  is  to 

zected  to  dividing  the  country  into  ^^^  a  ^he  good  the  gods  provide  us  f 

sordinir  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  ^,        ,     ^  ^,  "  x«  i.         '^  -i 

BricHr?bject  of  Mceruining  the  besi  ^^^^^  »*  the  same  tune  where   it  can  be 

iBsbandry,  and  the  description  of  extended— where  the  £^d  can  be  made 

nited  to  each  particular  district,  and  hetter  or  heit—me  hold  it  right  to  make  it 

purposes  for  which  each  kind  of  ^^  wherever  and  whenever  it  can  be  safely 

re  xept.  , 

espect  to  labourers,  I  can  perceive  *                           ^ 
Q  to  premiums   being  offered  for 

and  steady  habits.     Instead,  how-  Two  Lectures  on  the  Theory  rf  Agrietdiure 

inga  prize  to  the  man  who  brings  and  on  Farming,  at  practised  in  Cheshire; 

atest  number  of  children  without  ^^  ^^j^^  j^  ^  improvement,  based  on 

d,  I  would  give  one  to  those  who  .  "^           ^         aiu  -*   t 

their  famiUes  with  the  least  pronor-  ^  awOysu  qf  the  sod.    By  Albert  James 

according  to  the  number  of  &eir  Bemays.    London,  Bidgway. 

^i,!^f i?^nTJwS^   Whilw  we  deem  the  fanners  to  whom 
iqr  have  been  given  dunng  Sickness.  a  t.  ..  vi>4.\    cv. 

I  make  the  amount  of  the  premiums  these  lectures  were  delweted.  xsvA  vANXfc  \Xifc 

ss  would  be  worth  competing  fyr,  better  for  the  firit,  ^eliaxe  %;t«aX%KLN>Bk^^x. 
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the  second  was  listened  to  with  attention,  first  rain,)  add  two  or  three  drops  of  hydroclilotur 

and  that  the  lecturer  carried  his  hearers  fcid  (syn  muriatic  acid,  or  spiriU  of  salt^^m 

«„        .^,.1.  i»     1    1     4.1.         1.  *!.  i.  18  composed  of  a  chemical  compound — chlonne 

fuUy  with  him,  particularly  through  that  and  hydrogen)  and  evaporate  untU  onlyafeif 

part  of  it  which  treats  of  manures.    There  drops  are  left  in  the  evaporating  basin.    Adds 

is  no  question  more  interesting  to  the  Bri-  small  piece  of  caustic  lime,  and  the  pecoliar 

tish  farmer,  and  none  certainly  more  im-  smell  of  ammonia  wiU  be  mwiifest   Onepom^ 

.     ^^,       ^,  .,      ^.       '^^,  of  ram  contains  about  one-fourth  of  a  grain  01 

portant  than  the  consideration  of  the  means  ammonia;  so  that,  calculating  the  fall  of  niii 

by  which,  in  the  most  economical,  and  at  on  26,910  square  feet  to  amount  to  2,310,00011. 

the  same  time,  effectual  manner,  he  shall  in  the  year,  this  surface  will  receive  71tb.rf 

restore  to  his  fields  the  fertility  of  which  ammonia.    The  offensive  smell  of  the  pen^ 

,  .  111.  '^  tion  from  the  bodies  of  men  and  ammals  18  owing 

each  successive  crop  robs  them,  for  on  it  ^  ^he  ammonia.     The  employment  of  ammil 

depends  his  recurring  profit.  manure  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  &c.,  is  tiw 

In  order  to  show  our  readers  how  the  "'^^^  convincing  proof  **»J^e  nitrogen  rf 

,     ^         1.      J,   T  ,  .       ,  .  ,      -  vegetables  is  denved  from  ammoma ;  for  tM 

lecturer  handled  his  subject  we  take  from  quantity  of  gluten  in  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  ii 

the  first  lecture  the  following  on  nitrogen : —  so  different,  that  there  must  be  a  cause.    Xyi 

«  No  plant  en  be  supposed  to  attain  to  ma-  «»?/*  »  *»'«ly  ""^"S  '"  *'  •*^""!.  "^jf 

turity,  »5thout  the  present  of  matter  containing  «"*"!*•     ■^"  increase  of  animd  mannre  M 

nitro^n,  since  we  find  that  nitrogen  is  contain^  ""ly  ;°'=«^*,  **  °""|^f  °^.  ^*.^  ^"*ji»  T  • 

in  most  parts  of  the  vegetable  &bric.     How,  ?»«°'''y  "'J^^^  "  ^^^  ?'=^"'  """ft-  ■ 

then,  does  nature  famish* nitrogen  to-vegetable  f"  "^    ^he  acUon  of  amnjri  n'™u;?;>»f 

albumen  and  gluten,  to  ftuits  <^d  seeds  f  '"  "  »g«>^»  *«  'P^^  f     „  „i"'^ 

^         '  depends  upon  the  formation  of  ammonia.     IW 

'<  We  have  said  that  plants  thrive  well  in  parts  of  wheat  grown  on  a  soil  manured  wilk 

pounded  charcoal,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  cow  dung,  a  manure  containing  the  least  quia* 

of  rain  and  air.    Now,  rain  and  air  can  only  tity  of  nitrogen,  produced  only  1 2  parts  of  glutoir : 

contain  nitrogen  in  two  forms, — either  as  dis-  whilst  the  same  quantity  grown  on  a  landmi'  -. 

solved  air,  a  compound  of  four  parts  of  nitrogen  nured  with  human  urine,  a  manure  coiitsiiite|  '■ 

and  one  part  of  oxygen,  or  as  ammoma,  a  com-  the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  form  oivv  ' 

pound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.     We  have  not  bonate,   phosphate,  and  lactate  of  ammonil^ 

one  reason  for  believing  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  produced  35  parts  of  gluten,  the  largest  quanti^' 

air  supplies  this  element  to  the  plant;  on  the  that  can  be  produced.   On  the  quantity  of  gfaiM 

contrary,  we  know  that  manv  plants  give  out  in  the  grain  depends  the  quantity  of  food  wM . 

this  nitrogen,  absorbed  (sucked  up)  by  uie  roots  men  and  animals  take  as  nourishment,  that  ii  ti^ 

in  a  gaseous  fonn.     Numerous  facts  tend  to  say,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  gluten  the  leatf 

prove,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  containing  bulk  of  foc^  is  requisite,  and  vice  versa,    Bkt 

nitrogen,  as  gluten,  depends  upon  the  quantity  contains  least  nitrogen  of  all  grain. 
of  ammoma  absorbed  by  the  roots.    Professor       „  ^   ^  „        ^    p  ^      ^  „ 

Liebig  has  found  ammonia  in  the  juices  of  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  the  mannre  «f  • 

most  plants.    Ammonia,  too,  IS  as  easdytnms-  ^j^  substance   caUed  guano,   oonAtiV 

formed  as  water.     It  is  very  soluble  in  water,     i*.  «      r     i.     r :.    _.i.:«il  ..i,.\^ 

and  forms  soluble  compounds  with  acids.     Al  ?^^hf,  w    IZT^^Ll^t  A.  dSS 

animal  bodies,  in  the  decaying  state,  give  out  inevitably  have  yielded  °Jf?fn  ^  AeptaJ 

..«.»»«;.       A  »-««,«*:««  if  1  AAA  AAA  AAA  «#  growiug  on  these  sous.    It  is  ammonia  wWOt 

ammoma.     A  generabon  of  1,000,000,000  of  »         »^    ^  ^  ^1      colouring  matteii  ti 

men  is  renewed  every  forty  years ;  a  far  greater  /**'•**''  w*     **^  *-© 

number  of  animals  cease  to  live,  and  are  repro-  "°^®'^*  ^  . 

duced  in  a  far  less  time.     What  becomes  of       *'  It  should  be  the  care  of  the  agricultnrii^ 

their  nitrogen  ?     It  is  conveyed  to  the  air  in  so  to  preserve  his  manures,  that  Uiey  shoolB 

form  of  ammonia,  and  brought  to  the  earth  serve  as  nourishment  solely  to  his  plants.   A 

dissolved  in  rain  and  snow,  in  which  it  may  be  heap  of  manure  lying  unemployed  on  his  Mi 

thus  detected :  take  about  21bs.  of  rain,  which  is  of  as  much  use  to  his  neighbours  as  to  hi0' 

has  fallen  during  a  thunder-storm  (as  this  rain  self,  because  the  salts  of  ammonia,  which  tf* 

will  contain  most  ammonia ;  any  rain  will  do  contained  therein,  being  extremely  volatile^  *^ 

for  this  experiment,  but  the  quantity  of  ammonia  carried  away  into  the  air.    The  ammonia  wW 

will  be  greater  in  the  first  fall  of  rain  than  after  is  thus  constantly  emitted  from  manure  heH^ 

a  continued  rain  for  some  days,  as  the  greater  is  reconveyed  to  the  soil  by  means  of  nini;  * 

Jbalk  of  ammonia  will  he  brought  down  by  the  t!bi«  maimet  ^Auote  i^onxe  a  W|^  qntntf^* 
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lail  they  would  obtain  from  the  air  while.    The  tub  must  be  large,  as  the  miitnre 

e  great  influence  of  ammonia  on  the  rises  consiclerably,  owing  to  a  small  quantity  of 

plants  depends  not  so  much  on  the  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  contained  in  the  bones, 

he  same,  as  on  the  manner  in  which  which,  being  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 

to  them  ;■  it  must  therefore  be  our  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gtM,    You  will  find  no 

It  the  nitrogen  into  a  form  capable  difficulty  in  this  process,  as  I  have  already 

>ropriation  by  the  plants.    Thus,  a  shown  you  how  it  is  to  be  managed.     The  only 

tf  your  success  in  farming  depends  necessary  precaution  is  to  pour  the  acid  into  the 

g  of  the  ammonia  of  your  farm-yard  water ,  and  not  the  contrary,  lest  it  shoold  spirt 

How  this  is  to  be  effected  I  shall  into  the  eye  and  cause  blindness.*    In  this  pro- 

in  my  second  lecture,  under  the  cess  the  following  chemical  change  is  effected  i. 

wuree"  the  oil  of  yitriol  being  a  stronger  add  than  the 

ond  lecture,    as  we  before  re-  phosphoric  acid,  seizes  on  the  lime  and  mapesU 

the  one  to  which  we  doubt  not  ^Sdy?ind1t4^^^ 
tion  was  given  on  its  delivery  :  galu,  with  the  latter.    Now  Epsom  salu  and 
'  useful  observations.    Take  the  phosphoric  acid  (which  is  set  free)  being  soluble,, 
>n  the  supply  oi photphatei  to  the  f !  dissolved  in  the  water,  whilst  the  gypsum, 
rr^  .r      MT     MT  being  but  slightly  soluble,  falls  to  the  ground, 
ixampie  :  and  takes  the  pkce  of  the  bones,  so  that  to  all 
xt  deficiency  in  your  lands,  which  outward  appearance  little  change  has  been  going 
elected  by  the  eye,  is  the  want  of  on !    Allow  this  mixture  to  stand  over  night, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  earthy  and  give  it  a  stir  whenever  you  have  an  oppor- 
jf  bones,   of  sulphates,  of  alkalies,  tonity.    A»  not  all  of  you  possess  water-carU, 
ers  capable  of  yielding  nitrogen,  in  and  even  when  you  do,  the  gypsum- might  stop 
r  assimilation,   to  plants.    In  order  up  the  holes  of  the  cart,  it  will  be  better  to  mix 
the  vast  importance  of  phosphates,  the  fiuid  with  sawdust,  or  with  good  dry  soil,  or 
say,  that  a  crop  of  wheat  removes  with  the  ashes  of  coal.     These  several  sub- 
Wlbs.  of  phosphates  from  every  acre  stances  will  drink  up  the  fiuid,  and  you  continue 
hinted  to  you,  in  the  first  lecture,  adding  them  till  the  whole  forms  a  stiff  mass, 
iciency  should  be  supplied  by  bones.  Take  it  out  and  spread  it  on  places  where  it  will 
tat  are  bones  ?     Unboiled  bones  con-  easily  dry :  if  you  can  di7  it  by  heat,  it  is  all 
er  cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  the  better  because  the  quicker.      When  this 
ia,  and  45  per  cent,  of  gelatine  or  mixture  is  thoroughly  dry,  add  to  it : 
I  bones  consist  wholly  of  phosphate  .    ^Q^lb.  of  Peruvian  guano, 
magnesia.     As  we  have  only  to  do  1001b.  of  carbonate  ^  soda, 
hates  here,  we  shall  make  use  of  .     .         .        ,.             „          ™^  .- 
,  and  not  trouble  ourselves  at  present  jn«  these  ingredienU  weU  together  with  your 
le  or  glue.     As  our  object  in  ma-  ^^^  preparation,  and  it  will  be  then  ready  for 
It  be  to  offer  to  the  plante  their  ^^'    ^®  additions  of  guano  and  carbonate  of 
t  in    a   state   fit   for  assimilation  ^^.^^  *9  WP^X  ^^  ^*n^.  ^^  *^«  ^^  ^ 
n  a  soluble  state,)  it  should  be  our  *"^i?"»  sulphates,  and  ammoma. 
3  effect  this  in  the  best  and  cheapest  "  ^he  above-named  compost  will  supply  a 
Bible.    This  can  be  done  either  by  *^*"*?  ^^^.  °^  ^^  ^^  manure,  and  is  to  be 
J  bones  very  minutely,  or,  better  by  *°^^°  °"'"'           .„          . ,      , 
oluiion  of  the  bones.      We  shall  "  ^^*  compost  will  provide  the  green  crops 
the  latter  method,  which  I  remem-  ^^  nutriment;  sufficient  phosphates  will  re- 
heard recommended  by  Professor  ™"°  ^^^  ^^  production  of  the  wheat,  but  not 
which  has  proved  very  successful  sufficient  quantities  of  alkalies.  &c.     For  this 

a  dissolvmg  the  bones  in  sulphuric  ^^^^^  y^^  ™us*  g*^®  y®"*"  ^^^^  "^^^^  ^^  h" 
)f  vitriol.  For  the  purpose  of  re-  'cached  one  or  two  inches  in  height,  a  top  dress- 
ie  want  of  pAo«pAa/M  in  your  lands,  ing  of  1001b.  of  guano  and  the  same  of  car- 
owing  ingredients : bonate  of  soda,  a  mixture  of  which  Professor 

oUed  bones ! 200  ft.  Phiy/air  highly  approves.     Thus  the  land  will 

^  ,  ^ 300  ft,  receive  sufficient  manure  for  a  rotation  of  four 

((o\ 80  ft*  crops !     The  expense  of  the  whole  compost, 

» ioto  .  Ur^'  but  1^  winrfen  tab,   ~°"»'S»K  "^  >«•"•.  *^'  K°«»<>.  "^  «="'>»'«^ 
le  above-named  quantity  of  water      *^'  perdianee  saeh  an  aooident  should  happen,  the 
pour  ttoe  acid  ma  gentJe  stream  watw,  and  aftwwaids  with  pie  witet.   kv\««^\^^^ 
tm^Mootaerpenoasuznngauthe  slKiiildahraysbealbiiidlACM>^««^i"^>^^^*'^^ 
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«f  soda,  will  only  amount  to  jlS3  Is.  4d.  thus :  "  Generally  the    English  are  not 

2001b.  of  bones    £0    7    0  throwing  money  into  the  pockets  of  foi 

801b.  of  acid 0    8    4  and  yet  they  do  not  grudge  to  pay  tl 

2001b.  of  guano 1    0    0  bones,  whilst  in  London,  and  many  otl 

2001b.  of  soda « 1    6    0  towns,  they  annually  allow  thousands  o 

— —  them,  and  other   salts,   equally  valui 

Total 3     1     4  form  of  liquid  and  solid  excrements*, 

**  If  this  compost  be  applied  in  the  manner  I  into  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  and 

have  mentioned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their  waters !     I  am  not  aware  that  an 

you  will  then  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  you  preserve  these  excrements,  and  yet '. 

more  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil ;  and,  enough  impress  the  importance  of  thei 

should  the  weather  prove  favourable,  you  will  you.     Only  consider  that  the  urine  ( 

have  an  increase  of  produce  at  a  less  expense  grown  man  in  a  year  is  able  to  produc 

and  less  labour  than  you  have  been  used  to."  of  wheat !     Give  the  excrements  but  oi 

On  the  subject  of  manures  the  lecture  the  result  on  vegetation  will  show  y 

contains  many  excellent  remarks.     The  important  ingredients  they  must  contain 

various  fertahers  are  placed  in  the  Mow-  i:^^.^?/;:^^:  CfoW  S 

ing  order :— 1.  Human  urine  and  excrements,  tains  all  the  valuable  salts  of  guano,  a 

on  which  the  lecturer  remarks : —  not  in  such  quantities.    You  must  nc 

"  These  are  of  the  highest  value  as  manures,  of  improving  the  soil,  unless  you  gi' 

and  yet  how  are  they  wasted !    The  urine  of  those  ingredients  of  which  you  have  dep 

man  contains  all  the  soluble  salts,  and  the  ex-  If  you  wish  to  make  yourselves  a  great 

crements  all  the  insoluble  salts  of  the  soil,  in  buying  other  manures  preserve  thest 

They  are  both  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  manure,  ments  in  a  brick  reservoir,  and  add  fn 

as  Uiey  contain  not  only  ammonia,  but  also  to  time  soot  and  gypsum,  so  as  to  ret 

alkalies,    phosphates,    and  sulphates,    in  the  smell  and  to  preserve  all  their  ingredien 

relative  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  your  2.  Farm-yard  manure,  including  th 

cultovated  plants.    The  urme  of  man  contains  of  cattle.-3.  Bones.-^.  Guano.-5, 

SIX  times  as  much  ammonia  as  that  of  a  cow,  '-«•'"'=•    «'•  -«^««*co.— ^.  ^»»""' 

and  thirteen  times  as  much  as  that  of  a  horse.  ^^P  ^  marL—6,  Sulphate  of  Ume  or  g 

The  Chinese,  who  are  the  most  skilful  agricul-  — 7.  Slaked  Ume, — 8.  Chloride  of  sod 

tural  people  in  the  world,  scarcely  use  anything  common  salt, 

else  on  their  com  fields;  indeed  the  laws  of  their  «  a                      j        j     * 

land  do  not  allow  of  its  being  thrown  away,  and  ,T,  *  °^»^^f '/^P^^^^  "*  some  n 

and  reservoirs  are  placed  in  elery  house,  wherein  f  "*«"^  ^R^"^  '^.  decomP?""^  ^^  ^ulp 

they  are  carefully  preserved.  "^  Their  smell  is  ^f  v^^T   ,  r    '""^f   '""^^  ^^^^^^^ 

cHefly  owing  to  Immonia,  which  is  contamed  *?^  f^^°"?^  ^f  lime,  from  which  fom 

;*i  ».if*;<i  .,J«^  ;«  !«,.««  ^..«nt;f;o»  ««  ».«i.^».»>  plants  denve  their  sulphur.     It  is  also 

m  putnd  unne  m  large  quantities,  as  carbonate  f «.  j  v      1    «             u       j 

ofammoma,aTeryTolamesalt    This  ammonia  I«ted  by  plante  M  sucl^  and  may  m  som 

is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  agriculture,  P^^^e  Pjanw  with  soda.    You  have  no 

aiJd  should  be  very  carefully  prese^ed.    The  "  »>e°efl7l  to  your  soils,  which,  as  you 

h^irf  .«..„.  „*  .(&.«:„-  .ks.  J.  t«  .AA .  «™  ^ery  deficient  m  sulphates.    The  b« 

best  means  of  effecting  this  is  to  add  gypsum  .    ^             ,     ,»   j^  .      ,  .            , 

or  sulphate  of  Ume  to  it,  which  decomposes  thU  !!-x?^  ."    .4     7 ."  ^  ,  •.  ?  "*"f] 

volatife  salt  of  ammonia,  and  forms  a  salt-  ]?*  »  »»l"~'t    ~1"'""'  "^  ''.r.iT'* 

sulphate  of  ammonia-wiuch  is  not  volatUe.  ^"l^  T''*'^^'*  "P  "1"  "i*  ^.«° 

The  requisite  quantity  of  gypsum  amounts  to  "»to'.  ^^  "Juch  reason""  ?.  be  disso 

l-7th  of  the  weight  of  the  excrements.     As  "°¥  "***^-.   ^J  ,J"**"  »^.  this  proce« 

the  solid  excrements  contain  but  small  quantities  «nd  chloride  of  lime  are  formed,  whic 

of  ammonia,  it  is  well  to  mix  with  them  the  etences  are  most  valuable  manures.     301 

soot  of  your  chimneys ;  the  charcoal  of  the  soot  "^'T^V"?^'  t^.f, I"""?'?  "'"f  i,  "?) 

wiU  remove  their  sniell,  and  be  Ukewise  a  good  5?  ^  of  Und  will  require  about  «01b 

addition,  as  soot  contains  sulphate  of  amminia,  *".°?^'*  ""X^"'  ""  °'^f  *".^^V*'  ?" ' 

a  salt  to  which  iu  beneficiafeffects  are  chiefl^  P"?'**"?-,  ^h"  'ompost  will  be  foun 

owing.    The  addition  of  gypsum  is,  however,  ^'^^^'^  ^'^"^  ^'''"=""'  ■"  '^'?''»- 

likewise  necessary.     They   should   never  be  The  use  of  salt,  as  a  manure,  is  bui 

mixed  with  qm'cklime,  because,  although  it  wiU  practised,  even  in  Cheshire,  where  ii 

dMtr^  the  smell  it  will  drive  out  the  ammonia;  digenous.    This  is  owing  to  the  wai 

/«fesy s'ou  thouid  mclce Ma ruU  never  to  add  ,  j^  .^    „„^  „ k^^  „  „„„^ 

ftitc*/tmt  te  any  manure  which  eoHtauu  amaiuiua,  anRuntttotMkvmRkmuitDdaaiBals. 
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rfect  biowledge  of  the  mode  in  hj  remo?ing  and  not  restoring  theie  potitoe 

.i.^,,i4  i»o  a^Y^ltoil .  oloTiP  It  id  v«»rv  8talki!     How  can  we  account  for  the  ikct,  that 

ihould  be  applied .  alone  it  is  very  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

m  to  prove  iigunous  to  vegeUtion,  ^^  j^y,  y^^^^  ^Ykeai  planto  prostrate }    Only 

npost  heaps,  where  lime  is  used,  by  the  want  of  silicate  of  potash ;  or,  with  other 

e  think,  be  successfully  applied,  words,  of  the  body  of  the  straw  which  is  the 

1        •*!>       4.«^«  «^4..*AAo  ;«  t)iA  cause  of  its  stiffiiessi     I  likewise  hear,  that, 

also  with  soot  for  potatoes  m  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j 

a  of  4  of  soot  to  1  of  salt.    Ine  y^^y  wheat,  and  as  a  substitute,  promise  to  buy 

mon  mode  of  application  is,  how-  a  certain  quantity  of  bones  for  every  ton  of  straw 

hand  tillage,  as  described  in  the  Jon  seU.    Bones  are  a  good  manure ;  but  even 

,             ^1                  «*:*..,  ^^  when  you  buy  them  as  a  substitute  for  the  straw 

igh  we  prefer  a  larger  quantity  oi  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^1^  j^^  ^^^^j^ 

a  thorough  mixture  with  the  lime  has  produced  the  straw,  but  to  pasture  land  I 

tate,  allowing  them  to  be  together  But  supposing  you  did  lay  these  bones  on  such 

bur  months,  under  cover,  and  re-  wheat  fand,  what  would  they  supply  ?  Nothing 

T^  but  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  of  which 

turnmg  them.  ^g  ^^^  ^  gt^^^  contain  only  firom  8  to  5  <»  <  o ! 

ashes  cf  peat  and  coaL — 10.  Saur^  The  ashes  of  straw  consist,  for  the  greatest  part. 

The  ashes  af  wood. — 12.  ITtertfuse  of  silica,  silicate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash, 

toda.     14.  CnarcoaL  consists  the  poverty  of  your  soils,  and  yet  you 

cturcr    who,  it  must  be  remem-  would  impoverish  it  more  and  more.    The  want 

as  addressing  Cheshire  farmers,  of  potash  in  your  soils  is  explicable  only  by  the 

OB  cM&uACBau.|^                                 •  ^^jpg^  gjjg  Qf  yQQj.  a^^jjiw  and  the  addition  of 

ludes : —  nothing !    The  only  condition  under  which  I 

ave  now  heard  how  you  are  to  supply  would  allow  the  sale  of  straw  would  be  on  ap- 

Dcies  in  your  lands.    Your  light  soils  pljring  to  the  land,  for  every  ton  of  straw  you 

larled,  and  be  furnished,  by  means  of  mI],  a  mixture  of  151b.  of  silicate  of  potash, 

mo,  and  soda,  with  those  ingredients  501b.  of  suano,  101b.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 

slants  stand  in  need,  and  which  do  not  251b  of  boiled  bones.    A  mixture  sometlung 

lantities  sufficient  in  your  lands.    We  like  this  would  amply  compensate  for  the  loss.. 

t  the  most  efficient  methods  of  pre-  **  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  a  subject 

ur  manures,  and  have  seen  the  im-  which  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  highest  impor- 

f  that  most  essential  ingredient — am-  tance.     It  seems  as  if  you  paid  no  attention  to 

lich  has  hitherto  been  lost  to  you.     I  the  seasons,  as  you  are  generally  some  weeks 

ve  clearly  shown  the  necessity  of  pre-  behind  other  agriculturists  in  the  sowing  of  your 

1  those  manures  with  which  nature  crops.    It  is  very  necessary,  in  this  country,  to 

!ially  provided  us ;  and  of  resapplying  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  our  short 

ingredients  to  a  soil  which  Uie  soil  spring  and  summer,  and  to  manage  to  get  the 

id.     And  here  again  let  me  remind  crops  in  before  wet  weather  sets  in.     The  land, 

i  necessity  of  retaining  potatoe  tops  on  for  example,  which  is  intended  for  the  growth 

which  have  yielded  them !     If  you  of  wheat,  should  always  be  cleared  by  tne  first 

ce  them  away  and  place  them  on  the  week  of  October,  in  which  month  the  wheat 

to  rot,  be  careful  to  carry  that  portion  should  also  be  sown.    Potatoes  should  be  set 

ighill  which  contains  them  to  that  field  in  the  first  days  of  April,  and  not,  as  you  are 

uey  have  grown.    These  tops  contain  wont  to  do,  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  middle  of 

ssential  part  ot  the  straw  of  wheat,  I  May !      If  they  are  planted  so  late,  the  wet 

cate  of  potash,  that  it  is  absolutely  season  falls  in  before  you  have  taken  them  out 

to  restore  them  to  the  field.     In  the  of  the  ground  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the 

le  you  have  been  accustomed  to  keep  wheat,  which  is  not  cut  until  the  crops  of  pota- 

y  have  mostly  been  conveyed  to  fields  toes  are  removed,  is  soaked  through,  laid  pros- 
re  never  yielded  them.  It  is  true  that  trate,  and  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  weather, 
putrifying  straw  we  restore  silicate  of  thus  fetching  an  inferior  price.    I  am  not  pre- 

it  the  wheat  plants  which  immediately  pared  to  tell  you  how  the  rot  in  potatoes  is  to 

i  potatoes,  require  that  portion  of  pre-  be  prevented,  nor  have  I  read  or  heard  of  any- 
eate  of  potash  which  the  potatoe  tops   thing  which  clears  up  the  matter.    I  do  not 
How  are  we  otherwise  to  account  for  think  it  ean  be  owing  to  the  soil,  because  pota- 
fy  of  the  sQil  in  slicate  ol  potash,  than  toet  are  found  to  rot  in  some  parts  of  &.fieli«SL^ 
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mot  in  othen,  although  the  land  consisted  of  the  or  in  a  solution  of  gaano  in  water,  at  the  itteof 

same  ingredients  in  all  parts.     It  cannot  be  lib.  of  guano  to  two  gallons  of  water,  till  diejr 

owing  to  the  rain  or  to  the  air,  because  the  begin  to  sprout,  as  it  should  be  our  object  to 

plants  are  all  equally  exposed  to  these  influ-  raise  the  seeds  quickly,  in  order  to  preaene 

ences.   The  cause,  therefore,  must  be  attributed  them  firom  being  eaten  by  birds  and  insects;  nd 

to  the  potatoes  themselves ;  and  we  must  try  all  by  means  of  the  supply  of  nourishment  afidrdid 

means  in  our  power  to  detect  the  causes  of  this  to  the  seed,  to  raise  a  healthy  and  strong  plsoi* 

malady.    Perhaps  you  would  do  well  to  try  the  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  select  good 

following  rules  in  practice : —  seeds.    The  soaking  should  take  place  in  a  rati, 

"1.  The  potatoes  about  to  be  set  should  be  of  standing  in  an  inhabited  room,  and  the  seed 

*  kind  in  which  the  rot  has  not  yet  made  its  should  not  be  more  than  three  days  m  soak, 
appearance.  From  the  above  observations  you  wiU  nnei 

««    ^r,*.       *x  av        *j**  tJiat  your  system  is  liable  to  the  foUowiiur  »- 

"2.  Whole  potatoes  are  to  be  preferred  to  cut-  pjo^ches  •— - 

tings:  the  smallest  and  healthiest  should  be  ?  «  j    Satisfmg  yourselves  with  one  manuringi 

carefully  selected  from  a  heap,  cleaned,  and  put  ^.^^j^^      ^^^    l^^  ingredient  for  three  cropT 
away  m  a  dry  but  cool  cellar.  «  2.  The  growing  wheat  instead  of  oats  « 

**  3.   Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  barley,  which  crop  of  wheat  cannot  enter  tin 

set  any  potatoes  which  have  sent  forth  shoots  in  ground  in  sufficient  time,  because  your  fieUb 

cellars,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  rot  may  be  ought  to  be  cleared  of  their  green  crops  by  tbf 

attributed  to  this  cause.    I  hear  that  it  is  a  ge-  month  of  October,  which  is  never  the  case,  lo 

nend  practice  amongst  you  to  select  such  which  far  from  it  that  I  have  seen  turnips  in  the  loili 

have  already  sprouted,  as  you  imagine  that  these  in  a  model  farm,  in  the  month  of  March !  I ! 
are  sure  of  growing.    You  may  depend  upon       «  8.  The  sowing  of  every  crop  behind  time^  lo 

it  that  potatoes  with  healthy  eyes  will  produce  that  whether  it  relates  to  hay  or  com,  they  «• 

more  vigorous  plants  in  the  soil  than  those  which  seldom  reaped  in  season, 
have  begun  to  grow  in  cellars.  «  ^   rj^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  p^^ 

"  4.  They  should  not  be  set  later  than  the  which  ought  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm, 
early  part  of  April ;   neither  be  planted  too       u^he  consequences  of  all  these  proceaaeirf 

deep  nor  so  close  as  they  are  generally  p  anted  deficient  farming  are  the  impoverishment  rf 
in  this  county.    The  manures  I  have  inentioned  ^^^  soils,  and  a  decreasing  prodactiM; 

teuano,  bones,  and  carbonate  of  soda)  you  will  ^^^  ^j^j^^    j^  {^^  ^^^^^  lectures,  1  have  i^. 

&d  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  potatoes.  ^^^^^^  ^^  introduce  methods  which,  if  prope* 

"  Should  you  not  be  able  to  exterminate  the  carried  out,  must  lead  to  important  results, 
rot,  you  must  produce  new  crops  by  means  of       a  should  I,  by  these  remarks,  have  awatei 

seeds  reared  from  the  tubers  m  which  the  rot  ^^^  attention  to  the  importance  of  seieolill 
never  appeared, 
the  fact  that  your 

by  nipping  off  the  ^  

pending  their  nutriment  on  the  formation  of  i^istiSg  yoTwhVneVeVVou  Veqiiire' £y  aii^ 

tubers  mstead  of  flowers  and  seeds.     The  m-  ,^3^  ^^^       ^^^^^  h^^;,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  -^  ^ 

crease  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  ^^^  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeti« 

the  crop ;  a  feet  well  worthy  of  your  tnal.  y^^  ^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^j^^  purpose  of  addressingy* 

"  Do  not  forget  to  restore  the  potatoe  tops  to  on.  topics  in  agriculture  of  not  less  impoiWJ 

the  soils  on  which  they  have  grown.  than  those  which  I  have  already  touched  upob 

**  After  the  removal  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  you  ssssss^sssssss^s^sssssBsssssssssa^aaa^^ 
should  set  fire  to  the  stubble  on  a  windy  day,       ^^,^3    p^^   June.— 1,  Leicester.  CsiiWV 

and  remove  the  weeds  m  baskets.    They  must  3  uttoxetor ;  4,  Witham,  Rugeley ;  5,  MtUiK^ 

either  be  burnt  or  mixed  with  hme,  as  the  dung-  ^      .  g  Rudgeley,  Dalton.  Oldbury ;  7.  Moi*- 

hill  will  not  destroy  their  seeds.     If  you  do  not  g^mery ;  8,  Ravenglass,  Gorlestone ;  10,  Bi»- 

take  this  precaution  you  must  not  wonder  at  ^u^.  jj,  Haverfordwest,   Prescot;  18,  lUi^- 

your  lands  being  covered  with  weeds,  for  you  Whiitlesea ;    14,   Hailsham,   Aylesbury;  «[» 

sow  them  yourselves.  Taunton,  Grimsby;  18,  Bradford,  Nantwkfct 

"Your  oats  should  always  be  sown  eariier  19,  Northampton,  Langborn;  20,  KiddenniM^'ft 

than  you  are  accustomed  to  sow  them:    the  Hornby;  22,  Homcastle,  Chippenham,  Mtfk*^ 

middle  of  March  will  not  be  too  eariy,  but  the  Drayton,  Wellington,  Macclesfield ;  24^  Cud- 

middle  of  April  is  too  late.'  The  seeds  of  oats,  bridge,  Kirkham ;  25,  Bolsover;  26,  Penhw**- 

as  well  as  those  of  wheat,  turnips,  and  rye-grass,  Hitchin  ;   27   Taunton,    Wigan  ;    28,  Yeow»» 

ahould  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  human  urine,  Bolton ;  29,  Spalding,  Batlu 
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MANURES, 
id  are  the  latest  prices  of  seyeral  sorts 

• 

,  16s.  per  qr. 

Booe,  ISs.  per  qr. 

}iuuio,  £S,  per  ton.  15s.  per  cwt. 

)s.  to   12s.  per  cwt,  according  to 

• 

t,  £6.  to  £€,  10s.per  ton 

\,£6»  per  ton 

it  the  water  side,  32s.  6d.  per  ton ; 

wd  housed,  388.   to  428.  per  ton.. 

Soda,  15  s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt. 

•tash  (saltpetre)  268.  per  cwt. 

n  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per  packet, 

t  foi  three  acres. 

'  Ammonia,  248.  per  cwt. 

'  Lime,  128.  per  cwt 

C3.  12s.  6d.    per  hhd.  sufficient  for 

ires. 

S8s.  and  42s.  per  cwt 

T  Destroying  Worm  od  Turnips,  1 6s. 


frican  accounts  would  lead  um  to  sup- 
oe  art  to  he  literally  inundated  with 
md  Western  wheats  and  flour.  The 
he  end  of  April  represent  the  naviga- 
te, and  tlie  utmost  activity  as  being 
n  getting  ready  for  an  extensive  ex- 

Flour  from  the  Western  States  was 
I  in  the  Montreal  markets  at  from  28«. 

barrel  for  best  brands,  though  it  was 
barrels  had  been  sold  in  England  at 
n  board  there.  Opper  Canada  W  u  eat 
\t  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  per  60lbs.  Freights 
I  to  be  4a.  per  barrel  for  FUmr,  and 
•  quarter  for  Wheat, 

ily  of  English  Wheat  was  moderate 
i  ult.  :  fine  quality  sold  readily  at  last 
trices,  but  the  middle  sorts  dull  sale, 
lower, 

for  flour  is  good,  and  prices  supported. 

Barley  is  Is.  per  qr.  dearer,  and  in 

td,  and  English  Barley  supports  late 

nd  Grey  Peas  are  each  2s.,  and  white 
tr  qr.  dearer. 

wais  of  Oats  are  large,  but  the  con- 
weather  gives  us  a  good  demand,  and 
.  advance  has  been  generally  obtained 

re  quoted  as  follows : — 

ockeU    £7    0    to    £0    0 

Pockets 6    2     „       6  10 

Iter 6  12     ..       6  18 


n 


LONDON,  May  27.  Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red  56    60 

White. 58  60    64 

Irish 50    54 

White   52    58 

RTB,old SO    36 

New    36    — 

Baklbt,  Grinding 28    30 

Malting   32    84 

Chevalier 34    36 

Irish 28    32 

Bere 26    28 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....  60    62 

Brown 56    58 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60    68 

Chevalier 60    63 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincoksh.,  feed  21    22 

PoUtoe 22    25 

Youghall  and  Cork  hlack..  21     22 

Corl^  white 21     22 

Dublin 21     22 

Waterford,  white 21     22 

Black    21     22 

Scotch  feed 22    23 

Potatoe 23    25 

Limerick 21     24 

Londonderry    « •  21     22 

Beans,  Tick,  new  84    36 

Old,  small 88    40 

Peas,  Grey 33    ZS 

Maple    34    36 

White    33    35 

Boilers 82    36 

Seed,  Rape,  27/.  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 
Linseed, Baltic. 30  38        Odessa.. 41 

MusUrd,  White 7  10 

Bro¥m    ....  8  11  per  hush. 
Flour,  Town-made  —  50 

Suffolk. ...  40  42  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

Stockton  and  Norfolk —  40 

foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

Wheat,  Dantxic 42    44 

Hamburgh 40    42 

Rostock 40    42 

Barley , 20    — 

Oats,  Brew  16     17 

Feed   14     15 

Beans    I9    20 

Peas 23     25 

Flour,  American,  per  bariel 23    25 

Baltic   23     24 

LONDON   AVERAGES. 

£.  s.    d. 

Wheat 5232  qrs.  2  16     7 

Barley 592  17     8 

Oats 20798  1     0    4 

Rye 61  I  12    0 

Beans   1216  1     8  Iq 

Peas ,.,.       414  1  10    ^ 
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SEED  MARKET. 

8%  B. 

Canary,  per  qr. • 50  to  6% 

Carraway,  per  cwt.  ..»»•• 50  to  54 

Clover,  red,  English    60  to  74 

„     Foreign     64  to  74 

white,  English  .....•••. .100  to  130 

,,  „      Foreign 84  to  125 

Coriander 12  to  1§ 

Hempseed,  per  last 84  to  36 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £9  10b.  to  £9  15 

„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £5       to   £7  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel  ........     5  to    6 

„         superfine    „        6  to    8 

„         brown         „ 14  to  16 

Bapetieed,  English,  per  last  ••.  £24  to  28 
Tares,  English,  winter  p.  bushel ..  3  to  5 
Foreign ,  ..     3  to    5 


a 


a 


>» 


LIVERPOOL,  May  25. 

8.    d. 

Wheat, Eng. wh., new, ^701bs..  8    4 

Ditto,  red 8    0 

Irish  white,  new 7  10 

Ditto,red 7    6 

Oats,  Eng.  and  Scotch,  ^  451bs.  2  10 


Welsh 2 

Irish,  new,  best  mealing. .  2 
Barley,  English,  per  imp.  qr.  . .  32 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Manx, 

per  601b8 4 

Feeding.. ••••...  8 

j^ye,  per  imp.  qr 26 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.   •  .35 

Irish,  &c 32 

Foreign 34 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.   . .  29 
PeaB,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  36 

Foreign    34 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 58 

Flour,  English,  per  280lb8 41 

Irish,  extra-fine 41 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.3 31 

Canadian    29 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh,  per  2401bs..22 

Irish. 21 

Indian  Com,  per  4801bs. 36 


8 
8 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 

0 
6 
0 


s.  d. 

8  8 

8  2 

8  2 

7  10 

3  2 

2  9 

2  11 

35  0 


9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

4 
30 
37 
34 

36  0 

30  0 
42  0 

42  0 
63  0 

43  6 
43  0 

32  0 

31  0 

23  0 

22  8 

38  0 


WAKEFIELD,  May  24. 

The  finest  tamplee  </  wheat  have  met  a  thw 
sale  at  barely  so  geed  prices  as  last  week ;  all 
other  sorts  must  be  noted  Is,  per  quarter  lower. 
The  demand  for  barley  is  very  limitedf  without 
material  alteration  in  value,  Oats  and  shelling 
each  command  rather  higher  rates.  Beans  are 
i»  regueMt,  at  an  mdvanee  of  Is,  per  quarter. 


CHESTER,  May  25. 


8.  d.  8.  d# 

Wheat,  white,  751bs 0  0  90 

Ditto,red. 0  0  8   9 

Oato,  46Ibs.,  old 0  0  3   5 

Ditto,  for  seed 0  0  OO 

Orinding  Barley,  per  60lb8.  ,.46  4   B 

Malting  ditto,  38  qts 6  0  6   3 

Ditto,  inferior 0  0  0   O 

Beans,  new,  per  80lbs 0  0  6   O 

Ditto,old 0  0  0   O 


DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE 

8. 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.)   34 

„      red         do 32 

„      inferior,  do 28 

Oats,  feeding,  new    11 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt) 19 

second   do 17 

inferior  do 13 

third      do 7 


» 


» 


—May  24- 
d*  8.  cl« 
0  to  35  0 
0  to  33  0 
0  to  30O 
0  to  11  6 
0  to  20  0 
0  to  18  0 
0  to  16(^ 
0  to  12  0 


Oatmeal 


do. 


10  6  to  11  0 


Cattle  ttlaxi^U* 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

May  27,  1844. 

^  st  of  81^ 
8.    d.     8.  d.' 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    4  to  2 

Second  quality  do 2    8  to  2  U 

Prime  large  Oxen 3    0  to  8 

Prime  Scots,  &c 3     8  to  8  II 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  2 

Second  quality  do. •  3 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do 3 

Prime  Southdown  do 3  10  to  4   t 

Large  coarse  Calves 8    4  to  4   4 

Prime  small  ditto   4    2to4f 

Suckling  Calves 0    0  to  0  0 

Large  Hogs    3    0  to  8   I 

Neat  small  Porkers 3  10  to  4   1 

Pigs,  quarter  old  store,  evch . .  0    0  to  0  f 


to  8   9 
to  8   4 


8 
2 
4  to  8  I. 


LIVERPOOL,  May  20. 

We  have  had  a  large  show  of  Cattle  at  nuur* 
k^t  tto-day,  which  met  with  dull  sale  atkil 
week's  prices.  Beef  5}d.  to  6d.  Mutton  6ii 
to  7d.  per  lb. 

Fairs  in  North  Wales  for  JvmSt— 
Dinasniouthy,  2;  Carmarthen,  3,  4;  Chnk,  14^ 
Wrexhtim,  16;  Laoghome,  Rhydyllaftayy  H} 
Llandrillo,  Llanrwst,  21 ;  Newcastle,  Holt,  Bil" 
tus,  Newburgh,  (Anglesea)  22 ;  Llandelga,  21} 
Flint,  2A  ;  Llanuwchllyn,  Bangor,  25 ;  Ite- 
gemiew,  29. 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIVATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


JUNE— 1844. 


THE  DROUGHT.  found  to  answer  very  well ;  but  should  the 

milk  diminish  in  quantity,  or  the  green  food 

«x  years  are  said  to  have  elapsed  y^^  unattainable,  the  cows  may  have  their 

lis  country  was  afflicted  with  a  de-  ^^^^  moistened  with  their  linseed  gruel,  the 

drought  equal  to  that  under  which   ^^^ntity  of  bran  being  increased.   Potatoe- 

present  suffering.    Partial  dryness  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  to  be  had,  cut  with 

ave  occurred  in   particular  places  ^^^^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  for  either  horses 

le  period  we  have  named,  but  the   ^^  ^^^^le ;  but  the  former  will  of  course  re- 

;  burnt  up  state  rf  the  country  is   q^ire  their  allowance  of  corn  to  be  slightly 

1.    AU  our  accounts  agree  in  descn-   increased.    We  speak  with  confidence  of 

as  altogether  most  fearful— no  pas-   the  value  of  potatoe-tops  used  in  the  mode 

5MS— no  hay,  but  upon  cold  wet   ^g  have  described  ;  and  after  the  experi- 

Wfr-spring  com  upon  poor  or  thin   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^tire  season  are  so  weU  satis- 

lot  six  inches  high,  with  wheat  in   figd  of  their  value  that  we  shaU  invariably 

cases  the  same-potatoes  planted  but  consume  them  in  that  way. 

et  gerramatmg-tumips  sown,  it  is       ^^^.^  j^  ^^^^  foreign  produce  brought 

but  no  appearance  of  plants-win-   ^^^^  to  the  great  out-ports,  of  the  impor- 

Jtches    all   consumed,   with   nothmg   tance  of  which  farmers  in  the  interior  know 

pply  their  place; -this  is,  in  a  few   ^^t  little;   much  of  this  is  attainable  nt 

J,  the  present  condition  of  our  coun-  reasonable  rates,   and  would  supply  in  a 

Many  devices  must  be  had  recourse   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^  the   want  of  home-grown 

order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  fodder -and  it  is  these  productions  to  which 

T  food  for  our  catde,  and,  therefore,   ^^  ^^^^  ^t  present  direct  attention,  for 

iid^very  thing  we  exhort  our  readers   ^^^j^^  ^^^  yet  turn  out  well,  and  of  au- 

stir  themselves  in  time,  so  as  not  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  there  may  be  abundance,  but 

r  their  liv€  stock  to  sink  in  condition-  ^^^  the  winter  and  early  spring  it  is  that  we 

lelow,  the  expense,  and  labour  are  ma^  „e  most  anxious;  too  many  turnips  we 

By  increased  when  this  once  happens.  ^^^  ^  ^^  1,^^  ^^  {^.^^f  ^ows,  and  for 

wig  Off  dairy  stock  may  be  fed  with  a  any  stock  a  certain  quantity  of  dry  food  is 

ire  or.  compound  of  straw  cut  with  necessary.   It  is  then  to  obviate  the  certain 

I  food,  (wkere  it  can  be  obtained,)  and  ^^nt  of  hay  and  straw  that  we  call  atteu- 

dexatequanUty  ofbran,  v^hich  wUl  he  tion  to  substances  \\\l\\en<i  >axi'Cawx'i^\\.  vil 
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as  articles  of  food -they  ought  to  he  such  someofyour  very  ahle  correspondents  iq 
as  contain  as  nearly  as  may  he  the  chemi-  this  most  important  suhject— i)«wiia,  Jx 
cal  constituents  of  hay,  and  oats  or  barley  21,1844. 

straw,  and  he  attainable  at  a  moderate  cost:  ^^^  poTATOE  FAILURE, 

could  such  things  be  brought  to  market  we  i.  l     r  m 

would  engage  to  find  purchasers  of  almost  We  hear  and  read  much  on  the  fadure 
any  quantity  of  them.-Jiiwe  15.  the  potatoe  crop ;  and  there  are  many  n 

^ trums  published  with  a  view  to  obviate  tl 

The  Weather,  June  27.— Distressing  ac-  ^^^  goj^e  of  whom  proceed  from  pan 
counts  of  the  amazing  drought  continue  to  ^Jjq  ^q  ^ot  seem  to  know  any  thing  u] 
be  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  ^he  subject  they  are  writing.  We  are 
From  Berks  it  is  reported  that  8  acres  of  f^^^  stating  that  our  nostrum  is  infaUib! 
hay-grass  produced  hut  one  load  of  hay.  ^j^jt  ^q  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  ha 
This  we  should  have  been  almost  inclined  ^jd  to  preserve  good  sound  seed  and  pc 
to  doubt  but  that  we  were  assured,  a  fort-  ^^^  ^^  ^aise  them  in  what  is  emphaticf 
night  ago,  by  a  highly  respectable  friend  called  by  Paddy  'new  ground^  and  whicl 
on  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  that  the  nothing  more  nor  less  than  potatoes  rai 
produce  of  8  acres  of  hay  upon  his  farm  ^fter  hay,  or  first,  a  crop  of  oats  and  i 
was  brought  home  on  a  one-horse  cart,  potatoes.  In  Ireland  this  has  in  no  insta: 
His  farm  we  know  to  be  highly  cultivated,  failed,  and  our  Irish  neighbours,  altboi 
and  to  consist  of  some  as  good  soil  as  is  to  ^ot  the  best  farmers,  are  well  acquain 
be  found  in  the  Welsh  marches.  Partial  ^\\^  the  art  of  raising  the  staple  ariide 
showers  have  fallen  pretty  generally,  but  y^oi  in  that  country.— -^mor  PatruB, 
they  have  been  so  light  or  of  so  short  con-  ♦ 

tinuance  that  an  injury  rather  than  a  bene-  AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES, 

fit  has  resulted.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you,  or 

SPRING  FEED.  of  your  valuable  correspondents,  codd, 

me  any  information  as  to  tne  aeptn  i 
I  perceive  several  of  the  agricultural  papers  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^Ij^at,  barley,  &c.,  strike  d« 
are  recommending  means  for  increasing  the  .^^^^  ^^^  g^ji  -^^  g^arch  of  nourishment, 
quantity  of  fodder  for  use  next  winter ;  but  ^^^^^^  gg^  ^hy  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
none,  that  I  can  find,  look  forward  to  the  ^^^  ^  g^^j^^  for  those  who  are  draii 
spring.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  Feb-  ^^eir  lands,  in  regulating  the  depth,  to 
ruaiy,  March,  and  April  next  year,  will  be  ^^eir  drains  by  the  depth  the  roots  of  ( 
the  months  more  puzzling  to  large  stock  far-  ^^;;^^  ^^^^  into  the  soil ;  as  it  is  very " 
mers  than  the  winter  months,  particularly  j^nown  that  wherever  water  is  present  ( 
if  the  season  should  be  a  hard  one.  What,  ^j^  ^^t  flourish.— r.  S.,  Surveyor,  1 
Mr.  Editor,  is  to  be  done  ?  Hay  and  straw  Unaton, 
will  be  scarce  and  dear,  and  though  turnips  » 

may  turn  out  well,  and  be  tolerably  cheap,  I  am  desirous  of  draining  a  piece*  of 
yet  they  cannot  be  given  to  cattle  alone,  heavy  land,  with  either  stone  or  tiles, 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Can  any  of  your  rea-  placing  the  top  of  the  draining  material 
ders  suggest  dry  food  of  any  kind  which  inches  at  least  below  the  surface  of  the  ( 
can  be  obtained  as  a  substitute  for  hay  and  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  some  of] 
straw?  Will  leaves  of  any  sort  be  useful?  practical  correspondents  will  favour 
Crushed  gorse  will  no  doubt  be  had  recourse  with  simple  and  practicable  directions 
to  in  places  where  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and  ascertaining  the  degree  of  tenacity  and 
will  prove  highly  valuable.    Pray  stir  up  new  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  so  as  to  k 
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the  dnins  should  be  afMort  to  to  tiie  depth  of  about  two  inches,  whiclt  is 

lily  draw  off  off  stagpiant  and  super-  sometimes  effected  by  attaching  a  share  of 

water,    and   produce    the   greatest  18  inches  in  width  to  the  Sussex  wheel- 

of  profit  from  the  land  during  sue-  plough,  which  is  drawn  by  two  horses; 

years.    I  shall  also  feel  obliged  by  sometimes  by  the  Sussex  cultivator,  an  iron 

nformed  what  is  the  greatest  and  implement  of  five  feet  in  width,  with  shares 

I  that  should  be  g^ven  to  stone,  tile,  12  inches  in  width,  drawn  by  four  strong 
drains  respectively,  with  the  sizes  horses ;  this  can  only  be  used  where  the 

that  are  most  suitable  for  soils  of  land  is  level  on  the  surfieuse ;  if  the  land  is 
t  degrees  of  tenacity ;  also  the  kind  in  ridges  or  otherwise  unlevel,  the  plough 
ring  that  should  be  in  immediate  is  used;  after  this  the  land  is  harrowed, 
with  the  draining  materials,  par-  and  the  rubbish  collected  and  burnt." 
r  in  wet  subsoils  of  a  sandy  nature  :       Spring  Sown  Wheat.^  A  correspondent 

II  be  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  observes,  as  I 
nation,  and  other  circumstances  have  seen  but  few  observations  in  your 
the  above  kinds  of  materials  are  valuable  journal  upon  spring  sown  wheat, 
;pted  to,  accompanied  with  a  com-   you  probably  will  not  consider  me  intrud- 

statement  of  the  advantages  at-  ing  in  begging  your  insertion  of  a  few  brief 
the  use  of  either  of  them  as  regards  remarks  upon  the  subject  Spring  sown 
ss,  effectiveness,  and  durability  ?  wheat  is,  at  all  times,  allowed  to  be  by 
'  2nd.  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  being  practical  men  a  very  casuality  crop  to 
1  of  the  best  method  of  gprowing   cultivate,  from  obvious  reasons.      In  the 

on  summer  fallows,  for  being  first  place,  it  is  much  more  tender  in  its 
1  in  in  a  green  state ;  and  shall  be  nature  than  autumn  sown  (I  mean  that 
mow  when  it  should  be  sown,  and  sort  which  is  generally  sown  in  spring— 
ntity  of  seed  to  be  used  per  acre ;  Talavera  or  Malaga,)  and,  therefore,  more 
time  for  ploughing  it  in,  and  the  liable  to  blight ;  and  it  is  also  more  pre- 
r  time  that  it  should  be  done  before  carious  to  harvest,  because  if  the  weather 
should  be  sown  with  wheat  ?  proves  showery  and  unfavourable,  it  much 

.  I  shall  be  favoured  with  replies  in  sooner  begins  to  chit  or  grow,  thereby 
Qth*8  Herald.— 'J  SmaU  Proprietor,  injuring  the  quality  of  the  berry  to  a  very 
ncobif  June  2AtK  1844.  considerable  extent.     Again,  we  never  get 

♦  the  yield  from  spring  as  from  autumn  sown , 

KSHARiNG.-In  a  late  number  of  ^nd  why  is  this?  The  facts  are  very  plain. 
ie^s  Chronicle,  a  Sussex  Farmer,  jhat  which  is  sown  at  the  proper  season 
ir  to  an  enquiry  of  Mr.  Grey,  of  (autumn,)  if  the  land  is  in  good  condition, 
gives  the  followmg  description  of  tyie„  ^^^  ;„  numerous  blades,  and  spreads 
r  useful  operation.  We  wish  we  ^^er  the  ground  in  every  direction,  each 
5  the  practice  of  broad-sharing,  of  tnier  forming  an  ear  in  its  season  ;  but 
5me  utUity  of  which  we  have  long  ^^at  sown  in  spring  has  not  sufiicient  time 
Qvinced,  prevail  more  generally.  ^^  expand  and  throw  out  sprouts  or  tillers, 
m  the  present  season  might  with  ^^^^^  ^rawn  up  by  the  sun  rapidly,  and 
rantage,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  coming  to  perfection  with  a  single  ear  wide 
^brought  under  this  operation,  and  ^et  in  its  meshes.  I  am  induced  to  make 
h  hybrid  or  Scotch  yellow  turnips,  th^se  observations  pubUcly  known,  for  I 
s  provide  abundance  of  food  for  ^m  well  aware  there  are  many  people  who 
ep  and  cattle  during  the  winter  :-  ^re  actmg  contrary  to  the  opinion  I  have 
dianng  is  simply  paring  the  ground   stated ;  but  if  they  will  oiiV^  ft^«tQi\&^  wbi- 
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mon  understanding  in  the  matter,  dieir  (jBrst  crop)  of  the  general  average  of  fis 

eyes  will  be  immediately  open,  and  not  ture  grounds  now  mowing.      It  does  te 

lose  the  season  in  autumn  by  waiting  till  appear  to  be  in  the  least  affected  bytl* 

spring.  severe  drought,  which  I  attribute  to  ik* 

ISwEDisH  Turnips. — A  correspondent  in  very  great  depth  the  roots  run  down ;  iat  \ 

a  London  paper  observes,    knowing   the  have  heard  (and  which  I  doubt  not)  iii 

value  of  turnips  at  this  season  of  the  year,  stances  of  lucerne  roots  being  found  ftM 

and  particularly  in  the  present  year,  when  10  to  14  feet  below  the  surface, 

the  grass  is  still  very  short,  I  beg  to  say  j  ^^^^  ^gain  urge  all,  whether  fariMf 

that  I  have  swede  turnips  at  the  present  ^^  not,  to  try  and  grow  lucerne,  for  of « 

moment  (on  which  my  catUe  are  feeding)  summer  food  for  horses  this  is  the  vif 

perfectly  sound,  and  I  have  nearly  sufficient  |,est ;  I  am  inclined  to  say  likewise  noeAJ 

for  another  month.    They  have  been  kept  ^an  be  better  food  for  cows,  for  my  Ml 

by  placing   wattled   hurdles   at    a   cart's  i^^ve  lived  entirely  upon  it  the  last  Al» 

breadth  apart,  and  slopmg  outwards  at  a  ^eg^g^  ^y   feeding   pasture   being  q4k 

gentle  inclination,  not  lined  with  straw,  burned  up  for  want  of  rain,  and  have  jWh 

which  prevents  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  ^uced  a  full  quantity  of  butter. 

permeate  the  heap,  and  carry  off  the  damp  -.         •       ^   i          «                ,      , . 

.,      .       .             ./        .,  J  It  requu*es  to  be  well  manured  and  keB 

vapours ;  the  turnips  are  then  piled  up  as  -    ,,       ,           ,    ,         -          ^       " 

VI.      *i-         •«    t     J        J  u        1.A  *  perfectly  clean:  but  as  I  get  four,  aM 

high  as  they  will  stand,  and  brought  to  an  ^       ,,         „      '           .    x.                 1^5 

ed^e    and  thatched  after  the  heat  basin   ^^'^^^^^^^^^  ^^e  crops  m  the  season,  I M 

CtIUcc,    ctiiu    kiittbdicu   cuvci     i>iic     iicc^it    lias  111     .  1.       V  ■•    ' 

.                                A  J       1     •           1  it  answers  my  purpose  exceedingly  wdL— 

great  measure    evaporated,    placing  only  TTr,»T/.Tfx^,,                  oj»»««- 

^        1          .             *t.    X      *    1            X  XV  ^<?«^  Norfolk,  June  11. 

some  loose  straw  on  the  top  to  keep  out  the  ^                              r 

the  heaviest  rains.     My  heap  waa  40  yards  ^^^   BENENDEN  NEW  TILE 

long  without  a  single  unsound  root.     Man-  -m-a  nuTXTi? 

gold  wurzel  I  keep  m  the  same  way.     I  ^ 

«nd  great  benefit  at  this  time  of  the  year  This  is  a  new  tile -making  machine,  for  wWji 
when  they  are  dry,  from  allowing  the  cut  *^®  agricultural  world  are  indebted  to  E 
turnips  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  in  water  ^^^  Hodges,  Esq.,  at  Benenden,  aamm 
before  being  given  to  the  cattle,  as  they  im-  ^^  ^^-  ^-  Hatcher,  a  self-taught  potttf 
bibe  a  large  portion  of  moisture.  ^"^  tile-maker,  of  considerable  scientilf 

♦  qualifications  and  practical  knowledge.  Wi 

LUCERNE.  have  had  the  gratification  of  inspecting  Ail 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,      machine  at  work ;  and  as  it  possesses  HttBf 

Sir. — In  bringing  this  subject  before  your  points  of  improvement  over  any  other  wMcfc 

readers  I  have  to  observe,  that  at  no  former   we  are  acquainted  with,  a  slight  notice  dl 

period  have  I  experienced   the  value  of  it  will  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  Mi 

lucerne,  as  during  the  present  protracted   agricultural  and  scientific  readers.    Tk* 

drought ;  I  have  now  nearly  finished  my   more  recent  tile-making  machines  are  iB 

first  crop,  which  I  have  been  cutting  green    constructed  on  the  principle  of  forck^  tfc* 

for  horses  and  cows,  much  of  which  mea-  clay,  in  a  properly  tempered  state,  throq^ 

sures  in  height  36  inches,  and  is  very  thick   a  die  fixed  in  an  iron  box,  so  that  it  <M^ 

on  the  ground ;  my  second  crop  is  from  24   come  out,  if  the  expression  may  be  all(nred» 

to  26  inches  high,  and  equally  as  thick  a  in  a  continuous  streaim  of  pipe,  whidi  i* 

plant  as  the  first.     I  am  now  about  cutting   then  cut  off  to  the  proper  lengtll  for  innar 

this  for  hay,  and  I  think  I  have  more   ing  separate  tiles.  The  clay  must,  efcoun»> 

weight  per  acre  of  my  second  crop  than  is   be  completely  mixed  and  amalgamftteii* 

srawn  thig  season  on  four  or  five  acres   a  pug-mill;  mid  when,  as  in  Mr  fidieli^S^^^ 
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the  die  iriM  ftx^d  to  the  bottom  of  the  pug-  tiles.     The  instrument  by  which  this  is 

miU,  the  operation  appeared  reduced  to  the  done  consists  of  a  small  round  staff,  which 

greatest  degree  of  simplicity  of  which  it  is  is  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  and 

mceptible.     The  machine  constructed  by  on  which  the  tile  is  carried  away  after  being 

Mr.  Reid  is  also  exceedingly  simple  :  but  cut  off  by  a  piece  of  fine  wire,  ingeniously 

this,  like  Mr.  Etheridge's,   is  stationary  attached  to  the  staff.    The  shed  in  which 

which  is  fomid  in  practice  to  be  compara-  the  machine  works  is  about  108  feet  long, 

tirely  disadvantageous.     The  tiles  having  and  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  the 

to  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  machine  being  wheeled  along  in  the  centre, 

kyt  before  they  are  burnt,  must  be  taken  and  of  a  boy  to  work  on  each  side  of  it,  in 

V)r  the  hand  from  the  stationary  machine,  removing  the  tiles  from  the  machine,  and 

jplaced  on  barrows,  wheeled  to  the  shed,  placing  them  in  a  row  along  under  each 

and  again  ta'ken  from   the  barrows  and  side  of  the  shed.     The  modus  operandi  is 

^ed  in  piles.    As  the  sheds  under  which  this :  a  stout  lad  brings  a  cylinder,  charged 

these  piles  of  raw  tiles  are  placed  are  up-  with  prepared  clay,  and  having  received  a 

vards  of  100  feet  long,  in  order  to  transfer  cylinder,  and  emptied  and  cleaned  all  the 

the  raw  tile  at  one  motion  from  the  machine  grit  from  its  grating,  proceeds  to  fill  that  in 

ta  the  rows  of  piled  tiles,  the  machine  must  the  same  way.     A  man  turns  the  winch 

of  course  move  along  the  rows  from  one  with  his  right  hand  assisting  the  pipe  as  it 

end  to  the  other.     This  is  done  by  the  issues  from  the  die  with  his  left.    If  a  piece 

Benenden  machine,  which  we  will  now  of  grit,  or  a  ''nub"  of  rather  harder  clay 

describe.    This  implement  has  the  appear-  affects  the  shape  of  the  emerging  pipe,  the 

ance  of  a  form  about  18  inches  wide  and  piece  is  severed  and  carried  away  into  a 

10  feet  long,  standing  between  two  upright  basket  by  the  endless  web,  and  a  new  issue 

battens  near  to  one  end.     On  the  form,  of  perfect   pipe   proceeds   from   the  die. 

snd  between  these  two  uprights,  is  a  square  During  the  issue,  the  two  removing  boys 

mbox,  in  one  side  of  which  are  placed  "e  kept  in  full  activity.     It  is  estimated 

the  dies  from  which  the  stream  of  pipe  rolls  that  a  man  and  three  boys  will  thus  make 

Sit  en  to  the  form.     Fitted  into  the  top  of  5000  tiles  per  day,  and  that  the  price  at 

lUiiron  box  is  an  iron  cylinder,  having  a  which  they  can  be  sold  will  not  exceed  15s. 

dose  iron  grating  or  sieve  to  intercept  small  per  thousand  for  those  of  2  inches  bore, 

tmall  stones  or  gnt  at  the  bottom  of  it.  and  14s.  for  those  of  U  inch  bore.    The 

This  cylinder,  being  charged  with  tempered  greatest  advantage  of  the  plan  probably 

dly,  is  placed  on  the  iron  box.  consists  in    the   readiness  by  which  the 

machine  and  the  pug-mill  may  be  trans- 

A  piston,  worked  by  a  toothed  rack  and  f^^^^  f^om  place  to  place.     Both  together 

pimon  and  common  winch,    presses  the  ^j^y  hereafter  be  purchased  for  about  £24, 

plastic  clay  down  from  the  top  through  the  ^nd  any  considerable  farmer  or  landlord 

dies,  three  continuous  lengths  of  pipe,  U  ^iu  doubtless  find  it  cheaper  to  make  his 

wchborc,  emerging  thus  at  one  time.  This  ^^j,  drain-tiles  than  to  buy  them,  as  the 

m  i«  too  soft  to  admit  of  being  pushed  ^ost  of  carriage  has  hitherto  been  a  serious 

jJong  the  form,  so  it  is  assisted  by  an  end-  -^^^^^    jhis  improvement  must  prove  of 

lew  web,  on  which  it  falls  from  the  dies,  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Weald,  the 

and  the  pace  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  clay  of  which  after  lying  long  in  clods  in 

•applying  power  of  the  machine.    As  the  the  sun,  rings  like  stone  or  earthenware 

»^  of  pipe  progress  along  the  form,  por-  when  struck  with  a  hard  substance,  and  is 

TOS  of  the  end  of  it  are  continually  cut  exceedingly  stiff  and  retentive  of  moisture. 

^  of  the  fkcpet  liekigth  to  fbrm  onie-foot  -^MaiAtone  Gazette, 
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DISTEMPER  IN  CATTLE.  «  In  applying  blisters  to  hom-cattle,  it  kwy 

TiB  foUowing,   which   we   take   from  a  '1^1^?*^^'*^ '*^"  *^^^?*' ^t^^Jt^^ 

^*     _  ,  .  ^  ,      this  18  not  necessary  m  horses,  their  mdes  oaiy 

cotemporary,  discloses  a  complaint  not  by   ^^^^^  thinner.— C.  P.,  June  5, 18«>." 
any  means  common :  we  beg  therefore  to       [To  the  information  given  above  we  may  add, 
draw  the  attention  of  our  scientific  readers   that  Professor  Dick,   the  eminent  ▼etwiittj 
to  it,  andshallbeobUged  to  them  for  an,  ^Z.^^'or^A^^lT?^'^ 
information  upon  the  subject— Jid.  J?.  H.      culture,  554,  agrees  with  our  correspondent k 
**To  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  FARMER'S  GAZETTE.   coDsidering  this  disorder  in  cattle  analogous  to 
— Sir, — I  beg  to  ask  your  advice  respecting  a   sore  throat  in  man,  and  strangles  in  the  hone, 
disorder  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance   He  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  brought  on  by  cold; 
among  some  cattle  under  my  care.     It  first   and  also  thatatendancy  toit,  as  wellastoodMi 
appeared  about  four  months  since  in  a  three-   diseases,  is  produced  by  breeding  fimmcloii 
year-old  heifer,  with  large  hard  lumps  each  side  affinity,  or,  as  it  is  called,  in  and  in ;  and  diredi^ 
of  the  wind-pipe,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  as  soon  as  a  beast  is  found  to  be  affected,  it 
I  commenced  stuping  the  throat  with  potatoe  be  put  into  a  comfortable  shed,  and  siip|^ 
water,  and  continued  it  for  some  time  ;   but  with  nutritious  food,  and  that  sulphate  of  vm, 
finding  it  of  no  use — ^the  swelling  increasing  in  doses  of  2  drachms  for  a  3-yr-old  be  given, « 
and  getting  more  callous — I  applied  a  strong  five  grains  of  inodine  in  gruel,  night  and  moin* 
horse  blister  to  it,  which  seemed  to  be  of  service  ing ;  that  if  matter  has  collected,  the  tmnMl 
at  the  time,  but  at  present  it  is  still  getting  must  be  opened,  if  not,  blistering  should  bi 
worse.    The  second  cow  of  the  same  age  was  resorted  to  and  repeated.    Should  this  notbt 
taken  with  the  same  disorder  about  six  weeks  found  efficacious,  ointment,  composed  of  tn  ' 
ago,  I  treated  her  the  same  as  the  first  one.   drachms  of  iodine  to  four  ounces  of  lard,  should 
She  seemed  to  be  going  on  well  until  this  mom-   be  rubbed  in  every  day  till  absorption  of  ^ 
ing,  when  she  suddenly  dropped  dead.    On  tumour  takes  place ;   and  if  it  resist  these,  it 
opening  her  I  fotmd  the  lumps  in  her  throat  full   should  be  freely  lanced,  and  a  little  tow  put  into 
of  corrupted  matter,  and  also  part  of  the  inside   the  wound  twice  a-day,  smeared  with  blisteriiy 
with  the  lights  much  swollen.     Never  hearing   ointment,  or  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  iiu- 
or  seeing  any  cattle  with  the  like  disorder,  I   phate  of  copper.      Bleeding  and  purging,  lit 
would  feel  much  obliged  with  any  advice  you   says,  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  early  stage  tf 
or  any  of  your  numerous  intelligent  correspon-   the  disease. — Ed.  F.  O.] 
dents  could  oblige  me. — J.  H.,  Mallow,  May  ^ 

28   1844" 

*o,  J.OTX.  TTTP  ROT  IN  SHEEP 

"To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  GAZETTE 

— Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents,  who  signs       The  first  symptoms  attending  this  disease  art 

himself  "  J.  H.,"  desires  a  remedy  for  lumps  in  by  no  means  strongly  marked ;  there  is  no  loM 

the  throat  of  cattle  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  of  condition  but  rather  apparently  the  contraiys 

The  disease,  as  he  describes  it,  is  much  the  indeed,  sheep  intended  for  the  butcher  have  heoi 

same  as  a  sore  throat  in  the  human  species,  and  purposely  cothed  or  rotted  in  order  to  increase 

similar  to  the  strangles  in  a  horse.  The  difficulty  their  fattening  properties  for  a  few  weck%  a 

ot  breathing  is  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  practice  which  was  adopted  by  the  celebnM 

lumps  on  the  wind-pipe  when  the  disease  has  Bakeley.    A  want  of  liveliness,  and  paleness  d 

been  allowed  to  take  head.    Stuping,  the  remedy  the  membranes,  generally  may  be  considefed  at 

applied  by  J.  H.,  was  the  one  of  all  others  most  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  to  which  voff 

likely  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  disease,  be  added  a  yellowness  of  the  caruncle  at  tbt 

as  it  brought  a  further  increase  of  water  towards  comer  of   fiie  eye.      Dr.   Harrison  obserret, 

the  wind- pipe,  which  is  the  very  course  the  "  When  in  warm  sultry  and  rainy  weather,  8he« 

disease  first  takes,  and  by  which  the  lumps  are  that  are  grazing  on  low  and  moist  lands  feed 

formed.     I  beg  to  suggest  the  following : — Let  rapidly,  and  some  of  them  die  suddenly,  theit 

the  part  or  parts  effected  be  seared,  if  possible,  is  fear  that  they  have  contracted  the  rot"   TUt 

with  an  iron,  and  then  a  strong  blister  applied,  suspicion  will  be  further  increased  if  a  few  wedv 

and  repeated  twice  if  necessary ;  but  should  the  afterwards  the  sheep  begin  to  shrink,  and  becomt 

difficulty  of  breathing  continue,  let  the  beast  be  fiaccid  about  the  loins.     By  pressure  about  Un 

tied  well  to  a  stake,  and  burn  quantities  of  damp  hips  at  this  time  a  crackling  is  perceptible  sov 

hay  or  straw  under  the  mouth,  in  order  to  make  or  soon  afterwards,  the  countenance  looks  ptlti 

the  animal  run  water.  and  upon  parting  the  fieece  the  skin  is  foundtt 

"This  last  I  have  known  to  produce  good  con-  have  changed  its  vermilion  tint  for  a  pale  red, 

iequences,  although  it  appears  simple  enough,  and  the  wool  is  easily  separated  from  the  pdt; 
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nd « fhe  border  tdyances  the  tkin  becomes  iheep  should  be  rsmored  ^m  the  unsoond 
d^kd  with  yellow  or  black  spots.  To  these  pasture  as  soon  as  possible,  either  to  a  salt 
Tmptoms  saoeeed  dulness,  loss  of  condition,  marsh  or  the  driest  pasture  that  can  be  found ; 
pester  paleness  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  as  much  salt  may  be  giyen  as  the  animals  will 
(jdids  beooming  almost  white,  and  afterwards  take  with  their  food;  to  this  the  sulphate  of  iron 
jdkw.  This  yellowness  extends  to  other  parU  may  be  joined.  Half  a  drachm  daily  for  each 
of  the  body,  and  a  watery  fluid  appears  under  sheep,  with  the  same  quantity  of  ginger,  may 
the  ikin,  which  becomes  loose  and  flabby,  the  be  given  in  nourishing  gruel.  An  aperient 
VQol  coming  off  readily.  The  symptoms  of  should  be  giyen  once  or  twice  during  the  treat- 
dropsy  often  extend  oyer  the  body,  and  some-  ment,  and  may  consist  of  one  or  two  ounces  of 
tinies  the  sheep  becomes  checkered,  as  it  is  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  a  large  table-spoonfhl 
temied — a  large  swelling  forms  under  the  jaw —  of  common  salt  dissolyed  in  warm  gruel  or 
irldch,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  It  con-  water.  Food  should  be  given  in  as  nutritious  a 
tuns,  is  in  some  places  called  the  watery  poke,  form  as  possible ;  and  a  pint  of  beans  daily  will 
Fhe  duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain ;  the  be  an  excellent  diet  with  good  hay  on  sound 
loimal  occasionally  dies  shortly  after  becoming  pasture. 

iftded,  but  more  frequently  it  extends  to  from  Though  turnips  cannot  be  considered  as  a 

toee  to  six  months,  the  sheep  mdually  losinjj  cause  of  rot,  yet  from  the  superabundance  of 

kih  and  pining  away,  particularly  if,  as  is  ^^ter  they  contain,  they  are  highly  prejudicial 

feqnenUy  the  case,  an  obstinate  purgmg  super-  ^  ghg^p  th^j  ^re  affected  with  the  disease,  par- 

••J^'  tioularly  if  taken  whilst  a  hoar-frost  is  on  them. 

With  regard  to  our  remedial  measures,  httle  Calomel  has  been  strongly  advised,  but  the 

Mtis&ctory  matter  can  be  offered.     There  are  recommendation,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not 

Inr  drugs  which  tiie  laboratory  can  supply  but  been  backed  by  any  successful  cases.     If  tried 

itathayebeen  tried  and  found  wantmg ;  and  by  way  of  experiment,  about  flve  grains  daUy, 

ttoagh  salt  has  appeared  to  haye  had  more  effect  ^^h  four  of  opium,  suspended  in  thick  gruel, 

CBitthan  anything  else,  it  must  be  confessed  ^^y  b©  repeated  once  a  day  for  the  space  of  a 

^  hitherto  medicine  has  offered  no  remedy  ^^ek  at  a  time,^Extracted,  by  permission,  from 

ill  this  formidable    and    destructiye  disease,  j^j.^  Spooner^s  forthcoming  work  on  the  Sheep. 

rKvention  must  be  our  chief  aim,  and  it  is  ^ 
■tiifiuitory  to  know  that  much  can  be  done  by 

veus  of  extensiye  and  general  draining ;  and  BUCKTHORN  HEDGES. 

kuhoped  that  before  long,  by  the  aid  of  the  ^j.  j^^^^  before  expressed  our  anxiety  to 

mature  and  the  conjoint  energy  and  capital  t          v  ^           n           r  i 

/both  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  the  see  some  more  cheap  but  equally  useful 

"JrtBttwillbe  adopted  almost  universally,  by  hedge  than  our  English  whitethorn  forms 

viK&alone  this  disease  is  likely  to  be  controlled  for  the  division  and  enclosure   of  fields. 

jir«dicated;  and  at  the  same  tune  increased  .j^e  following,    taken  from  the  American 

Unr  employed  on  the  land,  and  more  abun-  .    .    .      .^        .  x   *         i     i.T**i    v««..^ 

4«  crops  obtained  from  the  bounty  of  nature.  AgrtcvUurut,  points  to  a  plant  little  known 

It  appears  that,  whether  as  a  preventiye  or  as  amongst  us,  but  of  which  the  writer  gives 

»«»,  salt  has  a  more  powerful  influence  over  a  very  favorable  account ;   we  should  be 

dtt^sease  than  any  other  remedy.    Its  pre-  .^  ^^  bear  that  it  has  already  been  tried 

mee  preserves  even  wet  pastures  from  the  f     ,  .            ^            ,  ^       ,  . 

fiipositfon  to  give  the  rot,  for  it  is  well  known  ^^  t^^"  country,  and  found  to  answer  :— 

^t  salt  maruies  are  free  from  danger.     In  **  Rhamnus  catharticus, — This  beautiful  shrub 

^  manner  salt  thus  operates  it  is  difficult  to  was  first  used  in  this  country  for  growing  live 

opliin.    The  blood  m  this  disease  is  in  a  state  hedges,  by  Mr.  E.  Hersey  Derby,  of  Salem, 

of  onnatural    dilution— it  is  deficient  in  its  Massachusetts.    He  first  commenced  ^ropagat- 

^ns  and  colouring  principles:  now,  whether  ing  it  by  cutting^  in  1806,  from  an  individual 

^  which  is  a  combination  of  chlorine  and  tree  which  stood  in  the  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke's 

^  acts  by  restoring  some  portion  of  those  garden  in  that  town.     Since  that  period  up  to 

^  of  which  the  blood  is  deficient,  or  whether  the  present  time,  he  has  constantly  multiplied 

i^iiprqudicial  to  the  vitality  of  the  flukes  and  the  species  by  cuttings  and  seeds,  and  indepen- 

%eggi,  or  whether  it  acts  by  the  antiseptic  dently  of  ornamenting  his  own  grounds,  he  has 

power  which  belongs  to  chlorine,  we  cannot  tell,  sent  plants  and  scions  to  nearly  every  state  in 

<^li  its  influence  over  the  disease  is  generally  the  Union.     He  has  at  present  for  sale  at  his 

*™rledged.  nursery,  several  thousand  of  vigorous  plants  at 

^  own  advice  as  to  remedial  treatment  138.  6a.  per  hundred,  with  a  reasonable  discount 

ottybe  summed  up  in  a  small  compass.    The  where  large  quantities  are  purchased. 
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"  This  shrub  flourishes  best  in  rather  a  moist  the  Villa  farm — Roebuck  PaA — have  bee: 

soil,  although  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil  that  is  sown  with  it;  and  the  overseier  abthor&eltiint 

adapted  to  the  culture  of  garden  vegetables.     It  say,  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  ^th  its  p^ 

is  exceedingly   valuable    for  live  hedges,   on  formance.     I  have  not  had  many  tipoMaiSSK 

account  of  its  being  able  to  resist  any  degree  of  of  trying  it  myself.     I  tried  it,  hbwef  ^,  Vhe 

climate  in  the  United  States,  and  of  sare  growth  the  ground  was  very  dry,  aind  die  tesolt  t^ 

whenever  transplanted.     It  remains  green  many  quite  satisfactory :  again,  on  Tuesday  "ermn 

weeks  later  than  the  English  hawthorn,  and  in  after  the  rain,  1  tried  it  on  land  undridnet 

the  vicinity  of  Boston,  retains  its  foliage  long  wet,   and  clammy — the  discs  did  Hot  gfltit 

after  the  fall  of.  snow.     In  consequence  of  its  earth  in  any  hurtful  quantity ;  and,  I  omA 

medicinal  properties,  it  is  not  attacked  by  any  that  when  a  machine  with  rollers  may  be  woika 

insects,  hoi  devoured  by  any  of  our  domestic  this  also  may  be  worked.    During  the  seven 

animals.  trials  I  made  with  it  I  noted  the  following  ffioi 

"  As  the  plants  will  grow  to  the  height  of  and  bad  qualities  in  it : — A  person  can  reij 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  they  may  be  trained  over  easily  push  it  along,  and  guide  it  in  a  stnnglil 
an  arch  or  trellis,  and  form  a  beautiful,  densely-  direction ;  in  most  cases  it  will  make  a  Sim- 
shaded  harbour  or  walk.  ciently  deep  rut  by  its  own  weight,  if  bot,  it  cm 

'*It  is  preferable  to  set  out  the  hedges  in  be  loaded  with  a  stone  of  a  proper  weight;  it 

in  trenches  from  three  to  six  inches  deep  and  does  not  collect  weedis,  or  drag  the  manure,  a 

eighteen  inches  broad.     The  plants  may  be  coulters  do  sometimes ;  and,  if  it  be  recfmred  to 

arranged  in  two  rows   ten    or  twelve  inches  re-sow  any  parts  that  have  refused  to  grow,  and 

asunder,  and  set  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  plac-  to  which  a  large  machine  could  not  be  intio- 

ing  those  of  the  second  row  opposite  the  centre  duced,  a  man  can  easily  shoulder  it  xxf  kA 

space  of  the  first,  thus : —  march  from  spot  to  spot  with  it     But  tt  Kil 

•     ••••••••••  ^^^^  disadvantage :  it  will  not  work  toelKit  ste^ 

•    •••••••••••  ground,  if  the  drills  are  run  at  riglit  angles  1o 

xtn,     av.    v  J      V              'J               V  •  1.x  the  inclination ;  the  discis,  in  this  case,  Idse  M 

When  the  hedges  have  acquired  a  proper  height,  ^       inclination 

they  should  be  kept  well  trimmed,  and  if  desir-  ^  .fj^^^  machine 'consists  of  twin  discs,  edi 

able  theymaybecutmtofancifulflgures,  which  resembling  the  single  disc  !n  Mr.  Law's  ifflh 

the  Enghsd  o^W  topiary  work  ^j^j„^    J^  .^  .^  ^^^^    .^  ^^  combining  Ae 

"The  plants  for  one  rod  of  hedge  set  m  two  two  that  all  my  improvement  consists.    T^hm 

rows  Mid  SIX  inches  apart  wiU  cost  about  two  discs  and  boxes  instead  of  one,  I  consiila; 

when  bought  at  13s  6d.  per  hmidred,  and  will  ^ould  enable  the  operator  to  walk  in  the  holfet 

lasthalf  a  century  and  upward.                   B.  ^^ ^^^  ^^.,j^^  ^^^  J^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^ 

♦  him  much  better  than  he  could  do  one,  beeaofii 

SIMPLE  TURNIP-SOWING  MACHINE,  j"  so'^ng  <^e,  walking  in  the  hollow,  he^tpM 

his  force  somewhat  awkwardly.    That  the  ni- 

The  following  account  of  a  very  simple  and  chine  may  be  fitted  to  drills  of  different  "Mk 

ctieap  turnip  drill  we  take  from  the  Irish  the  axles  of  the  discs  are  separate,  the  <me  V"i8 

Farmers'  Gazette.    The  description  is  that  P^^^"  ^^^  other,  and  held  at  any  widthby pinj- 

if-nr     r\  n}          i.     i.       ^i.            -i.     i»  •  ^°l?  scrcws,  a^aiust  pieces  of  iron  bolted  to  tw 

of  Mr.  Duffus,  who  has  the  merit  of  im-  handles.    Tile  discs  are  14  inches  in  dhnnettr, 

proving  it,  and  adapting  it  to  two  drills  shod  with  iron  (perhaps  they  should  be  maded 

instead  of  one,  to  which  only  in  its  more  cas*  iron  altogether,  of  a  shape,  so  as  not  tote 

simnle  state  it  was  aoDlicable  ^°°  heavy.)     The  axles  are  put  in  on  die  Min- 

'     J                         1        .11  i_.\              .      o  patent  principle,  so  that  Ae  seed  canntrt  cooR 

Mr.  Duffus  has  the  still  higher  ment  of  {^to  contact  With  the  grease,  a  small  piece  ni 

honestly  acknowledging  its  incapability  to  plate-iron  being  nailed  over  the  end  of  the  hvAr 

act  perfectly  upon  very  hilly  ground  where  Having  thus,  at  your  request,  given  wbt  ^ 

the  drills  run  at  right  angle,  with  the  fall.  ^^Vr^SffiS^IS^ltS 

Mr.  D.  observes—  jhow  of  the  Society  awarded  it  the  large  SftreJ 

"  I  have  just  inspected  some  turnips  that  Medal.     My  ovtrh  candid  opinion  of  it  is,  tt*J 

were  sown  with  the  simple  two-drill-machine,  'for  the  man  who  has  but  litde  inone|^  (tf  i^ 

which  was  made  under  my  directions,  and  ex-  costs  but  £1,)  and  little  horse-^ower,  6t  i^ 

hibited  at  the  show  of  Irish  manufactures  and  little  villa-farms,  where  petiti  cuHure  ift  tatj^ 

inventions  at  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society :  the  on,  it  is  a  suitable  implement ;  but  Ibr  the  Uih 

seeds  appear  to  have  been  dropped  as  evdhly  and  extiehsive  fiuriner  it  is  not  at  idl  ito  be  ens* 

and  regnlsAj  as  needs  be.    AU  the  turnips  oh  pared  with  a  drUl  oil  Wzlkie'k  pUkk 
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"^I^mglittohaTe  stated  that  when  I  used  the  eeiving  due  notice  of  their  award,  a  creditor 

ibove  Bitchine,  a  light  wooden  roller  had  first  ghoald  object  to  the  sam  awarded,  there  was 

passed  oTer  the  drills.     I  consider  rolling  after  nj^chinery  provided  for  setUing  whatCTcr  diff- 
wwuiff,  generally  speaking,  to  he  at  least  un-  ,     , ,  «,,     \r. 

jjgg^l^  .1       ^    '^         **  erences  should  anse.     When  the  commission 

♦ should  have  visited  all  the  six  counties  of  South 

Agriculture   op   Cheshire.— At  a  late  Wales,  to  which  alone  this  hill  was  to  apply,  it 

neeting  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultu-  ^^g  further  provided  that  they  should  report  the 

nl  Society  of  England,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  re-  aggregate  value  of  the  trusts  to  the  Exchequer 

ported  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  judges.  Loan  Commissioners,  from  whom  they  were  to 

miwgning  the  society's  prize  of  £50  for  the  ^aise  a  loan,  repayable  by  way  of  annuity,  for 

best  Essay  on  the  Agriculture  of  Cheshire  to  the  extinction  of  the  debts  of  the  trusts.    The 

Mr.  Wm.  Palin,  of  Supleford  Hall,  near  Ches-  fijgt  charge  on  the  tolls  was  to  be  for  the  ex- 

fer.  Unction  of  this  loan.     At  the  end  of  30  years 

FaosT.-There  was  a  hard  frost  in  this  ^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  extinguished.      The 

vicinity  (Albany,  America,)  on  the  night  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  1^^^  ^^,  ^  ^  also  ihe  first 

of  the  2l8t  of  May.    Ice  was  formed  on  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^      y^^^  ^^  ^^y^^ 

lome  water  which  stood  in  barrels,  to  the  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^  ^1  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^3  ^,„ 

thicknessofaneighth  of  an  inch,  and  in  ^o  be  repealed,  and  all  the  existing  trusts  to  be 

wme  places  the  ground  was  frosen.    Beans  „t;^^,ted,  ^d  the   management  of  each 

and  other  tender  plants  were  kiUed-com  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^^ 

aDd  potatoes  that  were  above  ground,  were  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^„^  magistrates 

cm  down,  but  not  lolled.     We  have  just  chosen  at  quarter  «jssions,  and  representatives 

le«med  from  a  gentleman  from  Madison  ^^  ^^  ratepayers  in  certain  proportions.    In 

county,  m  this  State,  that  the  damage  m  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^„^j„g 

tint  section  was  quite  heavy.     That  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  and  a  limitation  was 

poimd  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  two  or  .^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

twee  mches,  and  that  great  fears  are  en-  >      .       .,  •    v    : ««««  i«-«  *Vo« 

.     ,  ,       ,     ^    .  .  ,  .„   ,      ^  , .  two  turnpikes  was  to  be  m  no  case  less  than 

istained  that  the  fruit  18  killed. — CuUwator,  .,  *       .1,    u  .:]      «r -^;«:«;«« 

seven  miles,  except  on  the  borders  of  adjommg 

WiLSH  TuRNPiRBs.— In  the  House  of  Com-  counUes,  when  they  were  not  to  be  less  than  two 
flai  on  the  24th  of  June,  in  answer  to  a  from  the  borders  of  each  county.  There  was  a 
^PMdon  from  General  Johnson,  Sir  J.  Graham  provision  also  for  the  sub-division  of  the  roads, 
■id  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  m  a  bill  which  ^nd  the  expenses  were  to  be  home  partly  from 
bdbeen  prepared  in  pursuance  of  therecom-  the  tolls  and  partly  from  the  highway  rates, 
■endations  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  There  was  also  to  be  a  superintendent,  appointed 
4e  state  of  South  Wales,  and  which  would  by  the  government,  resident  in  South  Wales, 
mke  considerable  alterations  in  the  turnpike  for  all  the  six  counties,  without  whose  concur- 
W  If  the  house  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  rence,  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Irill,  it  would  be  first  tried  in  the  six  counties  state  for  the  Home  Department,  there  was  to 
of  Sooth  Wales,  and  if  found  successful  could  be  no  measure  of  importance  adopted  with  regard 
be  eaiUy  extended.— Also  on  the  25th,  Sir.  J.  to  these  roads.  He  should  also,  state,  with 
Gnham  said  that  in  bringing  forward  a  measure  respect  to  the  aid  to  be  drawn  from  the  county 
fla  the  subject  of  the  turnpikes  of  South  Wales,  rates,  in  addition  to  the  tolls,  that  that  was  to 
•fwhichhehadgivennotice,  he  felt  it  necessary  be  limited  as  to  the  extent  of  the  annual  pay- 
to  Hate  briefiy  its  leading  provisions.  He  pro-  ments,  and  that  the  amount  of  county  rates 
paled  first  to  appoint  a  commission  to  visit  each  raised  for  this  purpose  from  each  farmer  was  to 
fc«W,iBfestigatc  its  state,  receive  evidence  res-  be  deducted  by  him  from  his  rent,  so  that  the 
JWing  it,  and  make  a  report  of  the  real  mar-  butden  shall  fall  on  the  landlord  and  not  on  the 
k^le  value  of  its  debt;   and  if,  after  re>*  occupier.    He wasaxaio\n\A\ttoA^\xR.^Cck&\^ 
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with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  if  it  should  Mr.  DaTis  sells  considerable  quantiti 

be  found  successful  in  these  six  counties,  he  and  sometimes  mangold  wurzel  or  s 

would  have  it  extended  to  all  Wales.  which  case,  as  previously  stated,  h< 

♦  half  the  value   in  manure  from  L< 

THIN  SEEDING  OF  LAND.  Croydon. 

During  the  past  week  a  party  of  airriculturists       ^  ,  ,    .  , 

«        -tv       •  vt-      L     J   i  o  1-  V        V         •  •         The  party  returned,  wondenng  and  s 

from  the  neiehoourhood  of  Salisbury  have  visi-  ,      .    "^     "^         ,  f  , 

-.j-Li-/'  /.TT'^.  TN-T^  i"i  hut  Ignorant  to  what  cause  entirely  ti 

ted  the  farms  of  Hewitt  Davis,  Esq.,  near  Croy-  ,/*.,.      ,      ,    ,  ^   . 

J        CI  .'^.31.  Ji  the  fertility  they  had  seen.     It  is  not  > 

don,   Surrey,  to  investigate  and  observe  the  /,.,,,,     -rx 

-,.         ^'i.^1.         J.        rij  manure,  for  according  both  to  Mr.  Da 

success  of  his  system  of  thin  seeding  of  land,  .  .,        ,,v       ,,.,. 

, .  ,  ^,   .      ^^    ^      ^.  jix.  11  J  V    !.•  18  an  especial  truth-seeker)  and  his  bai 

to  which  their  attention  had  been  called  by  his  ,  .      «  .         ,       , 

VI  ..  « ^    .1.    .  •  J        .     i.  ri       .  enough  m  all  conscience  has  been  use 

pamphlet  "  On  the  injury  and  waste  of  Com  m  „      **      .  .  _     , 

^, .  ,         .      „    rm-  ^  five  years*  cropping  as  stated  above, 

thick  sowing.'     The  present  season,  so  particu-  ,      '  ,       , .     «  .    , 

1    1    J  J,         J  11     o       J    X  J  .  deep  ploughing  ?  or  was  it  due  to  thm 

larly dry,  was  deemed  excellently  adapted  to         .«  „,  .,*„„ 

-*  •    .v       1         J  ^.v    1.  iT.   .1-  sowmg?  or  to  all  these  united?     Th 
ascertain  the  value  and  truth  of  this  theory.  .  -,-,■. 

oiu  ^  o    •       T>    1        J  ov  1    r  quesUons  suggested,  only  to  be  answer 

The  crops  at  Spnng  Park  and  Shirly  farm  ^     ,      -  •  .       .     .     .u 

„  ,  .  .  , .       .  result  of  future  expenments  m  the 

are  excellent  and  surpnsmg,  taking  into  con-  ...        1    ^  ^^ 

J  *u      V  w  *.-.     r  season  on  this  important  theory, 

sideration  the  sou  and  the  slight  quantity  of 

manure.    The  wheat  promises  to  average  under  "  ^  P^^^P^®^  ^"  ^"^  ^^'^^^  '"  ^'^  °^ 

a  fair  season  eight  or  nine  sacks  per  acre :  it  is  ^•"    The  party  dined  at  the  market 

very  strong  in  the  blade,  and  is  as  thick  as  it  Croydon,  on  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Davi 

can  stand  in  the  drills.  ^^e  was  discussed :  the  farmers  then, 

The  barley  was  just  coming  into  ear,  and  is  exception,  said  they  had  never  availe 

an  excellent  crop,  far  beyond  any  seen  in  the  selves  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  Davis  (altb 

journey  to  Croydon,  or  indeed  in  our  own  great  vited)  to  walk  over  his  farms.     They 

barley  district  knew  anytEing  of  his  practice,  of  his  ci 

The  oate  were  looking  amazingly  strong,  and  »««f  ^ed  that  thin  sowing  would  not  a] 

were  as  thick  and  rank  even  in  this  dry  season  "*®*'  country, 

as  can  well  be  conceived.  It  is  hoped  that  this  statement  may 

The  clover  was  principally  cut,  but  what  was  general  and  careful  trial  in  our  own  di 

seen  was  quite  up  to  the  average  of  this  year.  see  whether  or  not,  a  system  so  nation 

The  beans  are  very  good,  and  although  not  personally  important  will  not  answei 

high,  are  yet  much  taller  than  the  generality  neighbourhood. 

this  season :  they  are  cudded  quite  down  to  the        , ,     ^     .   .  ,  ,    . 

,         ,   ,/        .  11    X     1     .     r       Mr.  Davis  is  not  merely  a  speculativt 

ground,   and  there    is  an  excellent  plant  of  ,  ,  .    ,  « 

,         J  *      .       u  *  *v         1        #Jii-  hntSL  sound  practical  farmer,  one  wh( 

forward  turnips  between  the  ranks.    The  peas  ...  ,       ,    ,       .,  . 

/     .  ,,        ,,       ,,  vours  to  elicit  truth,  whether  it  be  i 

seem  to  want  rain  more  than  the  other  crops.  ,        ,     ,   ,         ,  ,     -  , 

,    ^  ^,  ,  .      . ,     n  three  bushels  or  three  pecks  for  seed : 

but  they  are  very   good  compared  with  the      ,  , .  ^     . 

who  courts  a  searching  and  mmute  enq 
average. 

«     J  ,   .  .    V     xi        r  av  his  system,  to  the  success  of  which  on 

Swedes  are  being  sown  at  the  time  of  this  ^      '  „  , .       ,     .  .  , 

.  .^        J  T.  .    ..        •  farms,  as  well  as  to  his  urbamty  and  1 

visit ;  and  some  earlier  sown  were  just  commg  .       ,       ..,,., 

the  parties  who  visited  him  beg  to  y 
up.  \      ^  «        • 

The  wheat  on  Selsden  farm  is  not  so  good  P 
generally  as  at  Spring  Park ;  but  the  barley  and       This  mode  of  farming  has  been  sue* 

oats  are  certainly  far  beyond  an  average.  practised  by  Mr.  Davis  for  the  last  elev 

Every  one  who  sees  these  farms  must  be  His  own  pamphlet  on  this  subject  (p 

struck  with  their  perfect  cleanliness :  there  is  shilling)  is  earnestly  recommended  to  ) 

literally  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  culturists. 
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NOUS  Plants. — A  correspondent  in  It  is  only  justice  to  remark,  that  I  am 
xnrary  journal  states,  that  he  has  fortunate  in  haying  for  my  tenant  a  man  of 
Westmoreland  two  sheep  very  sud-  temper,  integrity,  and  intelligence,  who, 
sisoned  in  a  field  where  such  an  with  douhts  at  first  as  to  the  correctness  of 
ice  was  never  known  before.  On  my  views,  and  with  an  unexpired  lease  of 
ng  the  field  minutely,  no  poisonous  five  years,  assisted  zealously,  faithfully, 
a  DC  found  except  Arum  macula-  and  at  no  small  personal  trouble,  in  carry- 
vhich  there  is  a  patch  under  a  wall,  ing  out  to  the  letter  my  various  under- 
peen  and  temptmg,  while  the  field   takings. 

fetely  burnt  up. and  destitute  of  j^  ^^^  ^^^  following  estimates,  I 
It  was  near  t^is  that  the  sheep  ^^^^  ^^hered  strictly  to  matters  of  fict, 
Qg  dead.  He  adds,  that  a  eardener  ^y^j^y^  j  ^^  prepared  to  discuss  and  sub^ 
fhbounng  gentleman  stated,  on  the  .tantiate.  I  liave  expressly  undervalued 
)emg  nanjed  to  him,  that  they  had  ^^^  1,^^^^^  because  I  know  how  suspi- 
cows  and  sheep  at  difierent  times,  ^j^^^j  ^^^  'sceptically  my  statement  will 
relieved  from  the  same  cause. ,  We  ^^  gcfutinized  by  those  whose  minds  are 
wonder  at  it,  for  this  Arum  is  an  pre-occupied  by  doubts  and  prejudices, 
>isonous  plant  and  will  have  its  J'^^^er  than  by  calculation. 
Quch  concentrated  m  such  a  season  "^ 

STATEMENT   OF   OAIN    OR   SAVING. 

»  ^e.  s.  d. 

300  Trees  removed- intimated  to  damaffe  by 
lULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  thcirrootaandby  their  shade.  Is.  each....    10    0    0 

9S0  Linear  rods  (54  yards  each)  of  removed 

eference  to  my  Improvements  at      b»"k«  and  fences  tdiiches  filled  up,)  aversR- 

H.,-     /*'U.^  ^J^^-nAii*',^^  ^i  Jfartnn  mg  two  yards  wide — some  were  tour  yards 

ALL    (the  expenditure  ol  £6000  ^fje,  but  the  difference  is  set  off  against  a 

1  of  130  acres,  that  only  cost  £3250  few  new  ditches,    it  is  estimated  that  each 

ined  in  my  two  former  letters,)   I  «>d  of  these  fences  and  banks  damaged  6d. 

nstantl V  told  in  tones  varvintr  from  ^^  ^^'*l  '^^*  '**"'  •**■***'  ^*^"  enoourage- 
nsianuy  loia  in  lones  varying  irom      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  vermin  21   5   a 

id  pity  to  ndlCUle  and  censure,  that    l^ith  saved  in  horse  labour  and  wear.   (This, 

!r  can    pay" — **  You  will  never  see        »»  the  Pri^e  Essay  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 

ney  again"— You  are  a  bold  man"      l?l?H±S?'^?'f!?.t^\''''^-*''*'P*''^'P*'*^'  c    n  n 

.  ^      °Mi     xv   s.  't.  A.\.  IS  estimated  at  l-4lh.) Stl    0    0 

impossible  that  it  can  answer,  the   i^th  ditto  in  manual  labour. 20  0  0 

)0  great,"  and  soon — that  I  must  Seven  acres  gained  in  fences,  banks,  ditches, 
ir  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  my  plan  J^K*  and  waste,  which  produced  nothing, 
i.«:i«      »n<l    f*»    ♦/*    /.»«««r;n/.A   4{.^o»        but  cost  the  tenant  rent,  raies,  tithes,  &0., 

tails,    and  try  to   convince  those      36s.  per  acre 1212  o 

tmprehension  of  my  success  is  im-    Profit  in  cultivation  o(  the  above  seven  acres', 

r  prejudices,  the  natural  result  of  ,  "J^'-P®*"*^™  6  6  0 

fihhAhpd  usairea  whose  continuitv  ^®*  Q«iarteis  of  wheat,  thrashed  by  machine, 
aousnea  usages,   wnose  coniinuiiy        gaininquantityl-28th,  or  28.  per  quarter..     10  10    0 

Imost  preclude   a  question  as  to    iso  Ditto  spring  com,  at  1  s 7  10  0 

mriety.  Saving  in  thatching,  removing  stacks  and 

\,  ..  J      i»       straw,  waste  by  birds,  &c 6    0    0 

of  my   operations   are  approved  01  Liquid  manure  tank,  calculated  to  contain 

ly,  but  there  is  a  dread  of  the  sum  120,000  gallons,  but  we  only  reckon  upon 

I  if  what  were  individually  right      f^^„  gallons,  at  60s.  per  thousand  (each 

11      .  •      1            _                     JO  1000  gallons  being  equal  to  4  cwt.  guanoi    60    0    O 

collectively  wrong.  Improvedquality  of  solid  manure..........     10    0    U 

1  show,  then,  increased  value  of  stock,  by  warmth,  dryness, 

r^..  Ai.^  «>»«w«  :«  4»  *«««^  «v.^    ««  l<.«^         and  diminished  consumption  of  rood 16    0    0 

low  the  farm  18  to  pay  me,  as  land-  General  increase  on  9«  acres  of  corn  and 

additional  rent  of  £240  per  annum,  clover  crops,  arising  li  cm  perfect  drainage, 

increased  benefit  to  the  tenant  as    ^at^iperacre 90  o   o 

'd  with  his  former  holdinir  2.**^*'8  *°  1"a"tity  of  seed  sown 20    0    0 

.a  Wlin  nis  lormer  noiiung.  Twenty  aeves  that  used  to  be  long  fallowed, 

he    intended   course   of    cropping,        at  an  expense  of  £5  per  acre  uow  calcu- 

r.  and  management  of  the  farm    .        ^„':/^^l,"'::'r:.''.T.tV:!:':  m  «  o 

will  remark   on   the  weak  points  in  a  firstrrate  house  to  Ihe  in,  with  every  com- 

sent    state   of  land    and   system   of  fort  and  convenience— -the  lower   rooms 

eleven  feet  high,  the  bed  rooms  ten  feet  high, 

'   1    11        1.     •.      />                      IV  and  convenient  rooms  for  the  bailiff.   (The 

shall   submit  a  few  general  obser-  ,enant  could  not  reside  in  the  old  dila^. 

on  the  n on- application  of  capital  to  dated  hov«l,  which  wasoamp,  uuhealthy, 

id  on  the  importance  of  agricultural       »°<*  <»«»ed  several  deaths  by  lever) 30    0    0 

ments  in  an  economical,  social,  and  fc^"^^ 

ints  of  view.  ■ 
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To  sum  up,  whereas  the  former  gross       There  is  another  advantage  of  which  no 

annual  return  of  the  farm  was  under  £5  valuation  is  taken,  I  mean  the  farmer  or 

per  acre,  we  shall  try  to  increase  it  to  iSlO  hailiff's  time;  whilst  writing  up  his  accounts 

per  acre.  or  arranging  his  plans,  hy  stepping  from 

To  this  might  he  added  several  con  tin-  one  room  to  the  other,  he  can  at  once  see. 

gent  advantages,  of  considerahle  value,  hut  every  man,  hoy,  horse,  or  sheep,  ono^y 

not  so  easily  reduced  to  figures.  part  of  the  farm,  except  ahout  four  acres. 

Ist.  The  heing  ahle  to  lat  at  least  100  to  Any  accident,  mistake,  neglect,  maltreat- 

150  sheep  more  than  hefore,  of  a  hetter  ment,  or  pilfering,  is  perceptible  at  a  glance, 
quality,  and  earlier  lambs.     The  tenant 

could  hreed,  but  never  thorouehly  fatten  a  „^.„  ^     ''^\  ^^"^se  ^^  cropping 

lamb  or  sheep  on  the  Farm  in  its  former  Will  be  regulated  by  markets  and  circum- 

cold,  wet,  and  exposed  state,  with  its  home-  stances.     It  may  be  stated  eenerally,  that 

stead  open  to  the  cutting  north-east  winds,  on  the  heavy  land  wheat  wiU  alternate  with 

without  gutters  or  drainage.  beans  and  a  little  clover  and  tares ;  and  on 

2d.  The  facility  of  cooking  and  steaming  the  light  land  barley  succeeded  by  rye  for 

food,  and  the  economy  of  several  acres  that  feed,  and  then  roots,  so  as  to  have  one  corn 

were  required  for  horse  food,  by  growing  crop,  one  green  crop,  and  one  root  crop  in 

lucerne,  tares,  &c.  *^o  years.    Should  flax  or  Indian  com  be 

3d.  The  very  important  benefit  of  early  fl^J^JLVS^**^^!?'  Tlf"^^o^''''^.^K^'"-  .  ^*" 
sowing  and  harvesting.  We  reckon  we  "^  f ^^.^^  *«  .^^^P^.  ^^  Hewitt  Davis  s  ex- 
shall  lain  at  least  a  fortnight  in  both,  as  ^flVj^^^^^T*''"  ^lY^'"^  ♦ '^  *^'^^'%^"?a 
provellast  year,  with  superfority  of  sample,  ^J^'^'f^}  «^»  ^^J?"  ^^^^^^^y  of  seed  with 
and  avoidance  of  a  catchy  week  in  Sep^  P^«  intervals.  For  carrying  out  this,  no 
tember  instrument  appears  so  well  suited  as  New- 

™,     \         /.    .  .   ,         3  /I  berry's    Dibbling    Machine,    which   wifl 

4th.   A  perfect  independence    (by  our  deposit  three  pecks  per  acre  of  wheat  (and 

efficient  drainage)   of  a  very  wet  season,  other  corn  in  proportion)  at  intervals  of  si? 

which  has  often  ruined  the  crops  on  this  inches  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  twelve 

farm ;  witness  1842,  when  the  oats  yielded  inches  from  each  other  (beans,  peas,  and 

but  three  quarters  two  bushels  per  acre,  roots  we  mean  to  place  tweuhr-seven  mchei 

and  an  inferior  sample.  between  the  rows.)     By  affording  a  suffi- 

Lastly,  the  agreeable  feeling  of  having  a  cient  space  for  frequent  hoeing  and  cleaninf. 

complete  farm,  with  good  roads,^  comfort-  this  will  do  away  with  long  fallows,  secure, 

able  homestead,  and  good  crops,  instead  of  heavier  crops  (on  drained  land)  and  avoid 

the  former  dilapidated,  beggarly,  and  po-  that  competition   for  support  which  pro-  ^ 

verty-struck  land  and  premises.  duces,  in  luxuriant  showery  seasons  like  * 

The  saving  of  horse  and  manual  labour  the  last,  ruinously  laid  crops,    and  lean 

is  considerably  underrated,  when  you  con-  miserable  kernels,  which  diminish  the  value 

sider  the  ready  communication  with  each"  o^  the  sample  by   ten    pounds  in  every 

part  of  the  farm,  the  abolition  of  all  short  hundred. 

lands,  the  facility  of  ploughing  or  carting       We  have  found  Crosskill's  clod-crusher 

at  almost  anv  time  with  less  power,  the  roller  of  extraordinary  benefit  in  pulverif- 

land  being  firm  and  mellow,   instead  of  ing  our  stiff  land   (disordered  by  drainage 

putty-and-paste-like ; — no  idle  days  in  wet  and  carting)  and  shall  use  Hill's  pulverizing 

or  cold  weather  there  being  employment  plough  with  Mason's  knives ;  in  fact,  take 


the  bays  of  our  large  bam,  and  at  once  ourselves  from  purchasing  guano  or  artifidwl 

depositing  the   sheaves  ;  —  the  ease  with  manures,  should  such  a  course  appear  ocoar 

which  they  are  transferred  from  both  bam  sionally  desirable.     Our  great  object  wiU 

and  stacks  to  the  threshing  machine,  the  be  to  grow  the  very  utmost  that  the  land 

straw  being  delivered  by  the  machine  into  can  ]^roduce  by  forcing ;  bearing  in  mbid* 

a  gallery  over  the  very  ^  sheds,  yards,  and  that  in  doing  so,  we  virtuallv  decreaae  the 

stables,  where  it  is  required  ; — no  time  lost  expense  of  rent,  labour,  seed,  tithe^  ralaai 

or  accidents  in  leading  horses  or  cattle  to  and  other  charges,  thereby  increasing  onr 

water,  there  being  tanks  in  every  yard,  and  profit  and  improving  the  land  for  the  futurti 

a  yard  to  every  stable — all  the  tanks  filled  We  are  now  using  one  bushel  of  boneKLQl|^ 

aimultaneoualy  from  a  single  pump.  dissolved  in  forty  pounds  of/puremlpibint. 
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c^toall  our  root  crops,  in  addition  to   of  nearly  £5  for  each  acre,  and  from  five  to 
ther  manure.  ten  acres  occupied  bv  banks,  ditches,  and 

THE  sToc*  farm  buildings,  leavmg  the  tenant  the  pro- 

fill  consist  of  twelve  head  of  cattle  fed  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^rom  forty-five  to  fifty  acres  to  pay 
tsUs  or  boxes  (on  the  principle  so  ably  ^^  charges  on  100  acres, 
tsted  and  practised  by  Mr.  John  Wames,  ^  think  it  is  high  time  such  a  system 
an.,)  with  steamed  or  cooked  linseed,  should  be  altered,  that  by  perfect  drainage, 
lover,  chaff,  pulse,  potatoes,  &c.  These  economy  of  manure,  and  superior  cultiva- 
atde  will  be  considered  our  manufacturers  ^^^t  twelve  acres  should  keep  the  hoises, 
f  manure,  as  Uie  Lincolnshire  farmers  call  <^°d  aU  the  rest  (save  the  homestead  and  an 
liem,  and  if  they  occasionally  pay  for  their  external  iron  or  wood  boundary  fence)  be 
3ed  or  a  profit,  so  much  the  better.  As  available  for  com  or  roots.  That  this  is 
'e  shall  grow  annually  thirty  to  forty  acres  perfectly  practicable  is  proved  in  Lincoln- 
f  roots,  we  hope  to  be  aue  hereafter  to  shire,  parts  of  Scotland,  and  other  highly 
roduce  food  enouffh  for  200  to  300  sheep,  cultivated  districts.  It  is  an  easy  and  pro- 
>  be  folded  on  the  land  or  fed  in  the  yard,  Stable  way  of  adding  forty  per  cent,  to  our 
ccording  to  weather  and  circumstances,  territory  without  the  cost,  cruelty^  and 
aving  an  especial  regard  to  the  well-estab-  trouble  of  conquest,  military  protection,  or 
^ed  fact  (as  proved  by  Professors  Play-  uugration,  with  the  more  pleasing  reflection 
lir,  Liebig,  and  others,)  that  with  warmth  pf  ^^^  having  to  rend  asunder  those  kindly 
nd  dryness,  a  little  food  fattens  quicker  ^es  of  home,  affection,  and  friendship,  the 
ban  a  great  deal  with  cold  and  wet.  Com-  want  of  which  is  bitterness  in  the  cup  of 
tare  the  sleek,  plump,  though  naked,  ^^ffl  ^°  honest  emigrant. 
African,  thriving  on  light  vegetable  food,  With  regard  to  fences,  there  appears  a 
vith  the  fur-dothed  Squimaux,  of  the  "^^^t  of  veneration  for  them  entirely  unac- 
!)wtliem  Hemisphere,  trying  to  maintain  countable.  I  object  to  them  in  totOt  except 
luiiappiT  of  car  Don  by  swauowing  daily  such  as  are  of  wood  or  iron.  The  banks  on 
UBe  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  seal's  blubber  which  they  stand  are  privileged  receptacles 
sr  other  animal  food.  All  our  straw  will  f*^^  every  description  of  noxious  weed, 
be  cut  into  fine  chaff,  like  saw-dust,  for  insect,  bird,  and  vermin.  Unhoed.  un- 
wr.  There  appear  many  advantages  in  ploughed,  unharrowed,  they  furnish  an 
vkf  such  as  the  diminished  space  it  occu-  annual  crop  of  seed  weeds,  carried  by  winds 
(e^  the  readiness  with  whicn  it  absorbs  and  by^  birds  on  the  land,  that  defies  the 
Dpd  manure,  its  more  sudden  fermenta-  farmer's  attempts  to  clean  it :  that  renders 
Doi,  its  avoidance  of  frequent  turning,  its  ^^^S  fallowing  necessary,  and  involves  a 
Mhility,  both  as  chaff  and  manure,  and  perpetual  expense  in  hoeing,  and  loss  by 
jme  all,  the  facility  of  commixing  it  superseding  so  much  of  the  regular  crops, 
'iftnately  with  the  soil  in  preparation  for  ^n  ^act,  in  a  variety  of  ways  they  involve  a 
foot  crops.     In  the  tank  we  shall  probably  loss  far  beyond  the  annual  interest,  for  the 

Mween  each  la 

"1  the  summer , ^  „      , 

'^onia.  of  exhaustion  by  their  roots,  the  expense 

The  Uquid  manure  will  be  applied  by  a  °^  ?!»??»"?.  and  the  impossibility  of  dis- 

^tter-cartto  the  growing  crops   (the  am-  ^bmg  the  ground  on  which  they  stand. 

•HBiia  being  first  fixed  by  sulphuric  acid)  Bnt  my  dislike  amounts  to  positive  mdig- 

^»d  as  the   green   crops  are  mowed  for  "^t^on  at  seeing  the  generality  ol  fences 

OBsumption  in  the  yard,  the  liquid  manure  occupying  one-tenth  of  the  land  that  should 

ill  follow  the  scythe.    We  have  also  used  ^^^^  ®H^  V^^^»  S?^  employ  our  labour  and 

ttch  common  salt,  especially  on  the  liirht  °^^  capital,  spoiling  another  tenth  by  their 

nd.                               -r          ^                o  supply  of  weeds  and  vermin ;  their  inter- 

ir«  WAIT  .^.««.  ^-  -«    «  ruption  of  air  and  light— to  say  nothing  of 

tt  WEAK  PoinTs  OP  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM,  the  facilities    they  tfford    for  fraud  ind 

ll>eUeveIam  quite  correct  in  stating,  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  difficulties  they 

aim  our  heavy  land  districts  only  fifty  interpose  to  a  ready  supervision  by  the 

rw  out  of  every  hundred  are  available  to  farmer  or  his  bailiff    Ifshelter  is  needed 

>0uce  food  for  man  or  profit  to  the  farmer,  at  particular   seasons,    it  can  readily  be 

11  twenty  acres  are  consumed  by  the  afforded  by  other  means, 

m  horses,  twenty-five  acres  in  long  fal-  In  cold  and  elevated  diatticU,  Vftll-Tewac- 

rs  grow  nothing,  but  invaJFin^  an  outJay  lated  plantation-\>e\la    we  ^^a^Tv^CwiX^  \s>aX 
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cannot  be  required  in  our  midland  and  of  iron  air-^bricks  as  ventilators,  and  tab 

soutbem  counties,   where  tbere  should  be  care  not  to  fill  it  entirely,  but  leave  a  gpaee 

wdl-arranged  homesteads,  through  which  for  ventilation  between  the  corn  ana£ 

no  north  or  east  wind  should  be  permitted  roof.     Last  season,  with  its  contents  of 

to  breathe— much  less  blow.  twenty-five  acres,  the  sample  was  excellent^ 

Another  gpross  oversight  is  in  the  place-  and  having  just  hastily  filled  it  before  that 

ment  of  buildinp^.    How  often  is  profit  heavy  rain  which  wetted  most  of  the  ttaeki 

unwittingly  sacrificed  to  minor  considera-  through,  and  deteriorated  the  samples  %n 

tions !    To  gain  the  view  of  a  road,  or  shillings  a  quarter,  it  saved  us  at  least  £21. 
because  the  premises  would  show  better,       Threshing  machines  are  valued  prind- 

we  starve  our  cattle  with  a  north  or  east  pally  for  their  facility  of  conversion,  and 

aspect,  shutting  out  the^  sunny  warmth,  the  quantity  they  perform.     To  me  their 

and  to  increase  the  intensity  of  cold,  erect  more  perfect  extraction  of  the  grain,  and 

detached  buildings  to  cause  a  stronger  cur-  prevention  of  fraud  or  neglect,  arefarmon 

rent  of  air    ( something  like    St.   Paul's  important  considerations.     A  single  gnus 

Churchvard  on  a  windy  day.)    Gutters  to  of  wheat  in  fifty  is  two  pounds  in  every 

the  buildings  or  drain^e  to  the  yard  itself  hundred,  or  five  shillings  per  acre,  and  an 

are  seldom  thought  oC  it  being  a  sine  qud  examination  of  straw  whenever  we  btve 

fum  that  a  farm-yard  should  be  both  cold  the  opportunitv,  ^ves  us  fearful  evideoee 

and  wet.  of  what  is  lost  by  imperfect  threshing  and 

There  are  many  other  matters  that  strike  shaking, 
me  as   requiring   amendment.      Time  is       I  frequently  see  with  pain  the  farmei' 

money  (at  least  it  is  paid  for  in  money,)  engaged!^  in  laborious  pursuits  (the  work  ojf 

therefore  light  spring  carts  and  improved  his  labourers,)   when  his  time  should  bs' 

implements  with  active  but  strong  horses,  much  more  profitably  employed  in  kee]^ 

win  necessarily  make  quick  smart  men;  correct  and  daily  accounts  of  all  hismone^ 

but  this  cannot  be  till  we  drain  our  lands,  tary  and  other  transactions,  so  that,  by  a 

knock  down  our  fences,  and  substitute  dry  reference  to  each  particular  department,  hi 

firm   land   for   knee-deep,    fence-arched,  could  at  once  detect  generally,  or  in  dettS, 

green,  and  muddy  lanes.     If,  as  a  matter  the  weak  points  that  require  amending, 
of  calculation,  there  are  forty  points  in       j  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  a  farmif' 

agriculture    (and  there  are  more)  a  saving  more  likely  to  succeed  for  dressing  or  actifli: 

of  one-half  per  cent,  m  each  will  clearly  lifeg  one  of  his  common  labourer8--it  is  tb^ 

make  a  difference  o^  twenty  per  cent.  ^ind  and  calculation  makes  the  man. 

I  have  been  found  fault  with  for  removing 
the  trees,  "  spoiling  the  landscape  and  ^«  ^«  ^«=  non-application  of  cAPrtU 
beauties  of  the  country,"  as  if  forming  ,  ^«  ^-^^^  improvements. 
yrere  not  A  business,  tLud  carried  on  for  projlt  1*  aeems  singular  that  in  this  age  of 
rather  than  appearance  :  one  might  almost  superabundant  capital  and  superfluous  Un- 
as properly  suggest  to  the  manufacturer  employed  labour,  there  should  never  have 
costly  and  spacious  ornaments  to  take  the  l>een  a  concentration  of  wealth  for  the 
place  of  his  spindles  and  machinery,  purpose  of  improvement  in  agriculture 
Besides,  perfect  drainage  of  house,  build-  We  have  had  companies  with  unlimited 
ings,  or  land,  is  impossible  where  you  have  capital  for  the  wildest  and  most  un^irofitwa 
trees  and  fences,  their  roots  will  travel  schemes,  as  well  as  the  most  trivial.  We 
many  yards  in  search  of  moisture,  will  seize  lend  without  compunction  our  hundreds « 
on  and  occupy  a  drain  (as  a  vine-root  would  millions  to  employ  the  labor  and  strengthen 
on  a  bone,)  and  effectually  choke  it.  I  the  hands  of  foreign  nations,  who  are  now 
know  an  instance  where  the  root  of  a  pear-  our  competitors  in  agriculture,  commercii 
tree  followed  the  retreating  water  of  a  well  and  manufactures,  and  who  may  be  to- 
forty  feet.  morrow  our  greatest  enemies  in  warfare. 

I  have  been  censured  for  erecting  so       It  seems  like  a  national  disgrace,  that 

spacious  a  barn,  and  for  building  it  with  whilst  we  have  had  companies  for  alinoit 

bricks  on  the  plea  of  its  endangering  the  everything,    from  a  railway  to  a  steaBK 

sample  in  a  damp  season.     This  objection  washing  and  milk  company,  we  have  had 

is  untenable,  the  roof  having  gutters,  and  no  "  Improvement   of  our    Native  Land 

the  ground  on  which  it  standis  being  per-  Company."     And  yet  there  is  nothing  aa 

fectly  drained  inside  and  out,  a  matter  of  grateful  as  the  soil— so  safe— so  permanest 

^eat  importance  as  water  rises  by  capillary  — so  large  in  pecuniary  amount — so  lumoi* 

attraction.     We  have  aho  about  four  dozen  a\Ae  an.Q.^\e«Atti*   In  pursuit. 
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There  ma^  appear  difficulties  in  the  way  every  seven    or   eight  acres^  made  new 

-bat  in  what  undertakings  are  there  not  ?  roads,  cut  down  and  converted  between 

lyier  a  wdl-arranged  Act  of  Parliament  200  and  300  trees,  carted  across  the  land 

duHuands  of  landlords  whose  mortgaged  60,000  bushels  of  stones,  300,000  drain- 

eitates  are  now  almost  an  incumbrance  to  pipes,  400,000  bricks,  200  loads  of  timber, 

ihm,  would  readily  avail  of  an  opportunity  slates,  iron,  stone,  sand,  Ume,  and  building 

ibatwoidd  render  their  at  present  sterile  materials  ^  that  we  have  removed  all  the 

ands  valuable    properties,    increase    the  old  buildmgs,  and  erected  new  ones  on  a 

apltal  employed  on   them,  improve  the  different  site ;  that  every  thing  has  been 

i»dition  and  diminish  the  competition  of  out  of  order  and  out  of  time,  and  that  all 

mr  farmers,  reduce  pauperism  and  discon-  this  was  done  in  sixteen  months^  without 

ent  by    furnishing    employment    to    the  long  fallowina  a  tingle  field. — /.  /.  Mechi, 

riDiii^  labourer  without  emigration,   and  4,  Leadenhau  Street,  London,  June  11,  1844. 
Mep  m  our  own  country  and  for  our  own  ^ 

lenefit  that  large  sum  annually  paid  for         WASTE   LANDS   IN   SURREY. 

oreum  com.     If  there  had  been  such  a  q         ,    «  j     ^  i.     •  j 

>^ny,I,  for  one,  would  have  invested  Several  of  our  correspondents  havmg  made 

ny  spare  capital  in  it ;  but  there  not  being  enquiries  as  to  these  wastes,  we  take  the 

me, Ihave  carried  out  individually,  at  no  following  account  of  the  Heaths  qf  Surrey 

BuJl  personal  trouble  and  thought,  those  from  an  agricultural  survey  of  that  county, 

DBprovements  which  I  hope  to  see  some  , ,.  ,    ,*'  ,  -nr   i        i-^i 

15  effected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  Puhhshed  several  years  ago.  We  have  little 

wdl-regulated  charter  of  associated  capi-  doubt   the    writer's   description   of   these 

t^its,  who  will  derive  not  only  a  good  heaths  will  answer  very  well  for  them  at 

pe^aiaij  benefit,  but  the  more  enviable  ^^^        ^^^  ^ 

sitificationofhaving  conferred  a  valuable       ,.  %_  ^  ''  -,,^^« 

Cnon  their  fellow-countrymen.  ,,     The  greatest  part  of  the  heaths  of  Surrey 

lam  preparing  drawings  and  ground  hes  m  the  west  and  sou^-west  distncts  of  the 

liiMof  my    buildings   and    machinery,  county,  extending  from  Haslemere  to  Famhani, 

ildclL  with  copies  of  my  letters,  I  shall  be  ^^.^  fr?m  Farnham  by  Bagshot  to  Egham.     In 


i^owD.    The  general  application  of  the  i«cioi  neain  lana  on  tne  Droaa  ana  naipartor 

«»aditure  is  as  follows,  viz.  *«  Surrey  downs,  between  Ewel  and  Epsom  on 

)G«  fencinff,  levelling,  ditching,  and  the  north,  and  Riegate  and  Buckland  on  the 

iS:. :. £noo   0   0  south  of  the  hills. 


JjifcbUiig, tank., ihed^ yards, &C.....  8000   0   0       i.  jhe  general  surface  of  the  heaths  in  this 

*«nery,linpleinenu, Steam Apparatiw..   600    0    o   county  is  very  flat:  Hmdhead,  in  the  neigh- 
%iR^marL&o 600   0   0  bourhood  of  Haslemerc,  is  perhaps  the  most 

£0200    0    0    *^®^*^  °^  ^^^  **^*^  ^*°^' 
"  The  first  of  any  considerable  extent  is  sit- 

He  item  for  house  has  been  objected  to,  "^^^  about  four  miles  south  of  Guildford,  called 

tut  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  farmer  is  not  Blackheath,  containing  1000  acres  of  different 

•titled  to  be  as  well  housed  as  a  tradesman  coloured  sands  of  various  depths,  producing 

«  manufacturer,    and    I    am   convinced  nothing  but  short  heath :  its  situation  is  high 

fek  and  slate  buildings  are  ultimately  *°^  exposed,  and  the  greatest  part  so  poor,  that 

»ttch  cheaper  than  board  and  thatch.  |*  '^  "nfit  for  any  thing  but  plantations  of  firs, 

Iwouldcaution  gentlemen  who  may  visit  ^ut  especially  Scotch  and  larch.    There  are 

^J  farm  this  year,  against  raising  then-  parts  of  it  in  which  beech,  birch,  and  chesnut, 

fXpectations  too  high,  for    although  the  would  grow  well,           ^  .     „„,            ,  ,.  , 

W  is  all  cropped  and  doing  well  consider-  **  Munsted  Heath  contains  220  acres  of  hght 

"l^  the  dry  season,  I  would  have  them  ^^^T  ^oa™*  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  ca- 

^ember  that  last  year  it  was  considered  pable  of  being  applied  to  various  agricultural 

ie  poorest   farm    in  Essex;    that    since  Purposes;    and  its  contiguity  to   Godalmmg 

■tottsry  1843,  we  have  cut  80  miles  of  wouldrender  it  of  great  value. 

tjuns,  and  spread  their  contents  (nasty  "Hydon's  Heath  contains  450  acres,  chiefly 

^S5w  stiff  loam)  on  the  surface  ;  that  we  s*?^  an^  gravel :  some  parts  sandy  loani.    The 

%ve  removed  5000  yards  of  banks  and  ^^'^s  would  produce  good  corn. 

ineejB,  filled  up  the  ditches,  cut  new  ditches  "Wormsley  and  Hamilton  Heaths  nearly-  uf 

ID  tbe  heavy  lanj^  tb^.e  should  be  one  a  similar  soil,  and  coi^lam  SSO  a&i^. 
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'*  Hindhead  contains  3096  acres,  chiefly  sandy  Others  are  employed  in  gatHering  the  Uaybeny 
soil,  although  many  spots  are  loamy ;  the  whole  or  whortleberry  for  sale.  Such  are  the  ttiier- 
of  which  might  be  most  profitably  planted.  able  productions  and  the  trifling  employmeol 

"  Frencham,  Thursley,  and  Whitby,  contain   which  these  heaths  in  general  aflbrd. 
5800  acres  of  deep  sandy  soil.  **  In  some  of  the  western  heaths,  however,  f 

"  Famham  and  Cooksbury  contain  3700  acres  more  profitable  mode  of  occupation  has  been 
of  deep  sandy  soil.  The  valuable  plantations  long  followed — one  which  ought  to  be  mXbr 
of  firs  on  these  heaths  demonstrably  prove  to  drawn  from  more  fertile  soils,  and  contned  to 
what  a  profitable  purpose  they  may  he  applied,  the  wastes.  Fish  ponds  are  common  in  the 
"  Tuxbury  Hill  contains  600  acres  of  similar  western  heaths,  and  certainly  pay  better  tbtn 
soil.  any  other  mode  of  employing  the  land ;  but  n 

"  Bagshot  Heath,  including  Romping  Downs,  their  extent  must  necessarily  be  confined,  dieR 
Purhright,  Windlesham,  &c.,  contain  upwards  is  still  room  for  plantations :  and  probi^ly,  if 
of  30,000  acres  covered  with  short  heath.  the  hollows  were  made  into  fish-ponds,  and  the 

**  South-east  of  Croydon  is  Addington  Heath    other  parts  of  the  heaths  planted  with  the  Sootdi 
and  Shirley  Common,  containing  300  acres :  the    fir,  or  larch,  they  would  yield  as  much  profit  ii 
soil  a  black  land  and  loam,  the  whole  of  which,    could  well  be  expected  f^om  them." 
except  the  summits  of  the  hills,  is  capable  ol:  ^ 

producing  barley,  oats,  turnips,  artificial  grasses.  TIVERTON  FARMERS'   CLUB. 

&c.,  and  the  hills  might  be  profitably  planted 

with  firs,  &c.  It  is  at  present  covered  with  At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  this  Sodetff 
short  heath  and  furze,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  which  was  presided  over  by  Lord  PalmentoD, 
worth  more  than  Is.  6d.  per  acre ;  but  if  en-  his  Lordship  made  the  following  remarks  in 
closed,  would  find  a  rent  of  from  15s.  to  20s.  an  illustration  of  the  advantages  derivable  fron 
acre.  Agricultural  meetings : — *'  Each  man's  exp»* 

^*  On  the  high  turnpike  road  to  Orinsted  in  rience  must  inevitably  be  confined  to  a  snufl 
Sussex,  and  a  little  beyond  the  twenty-fourth  scale — to  the  range  of  his  own  farm,  or  to  tfce 
mile-stone,  is  Blendley  Heath,  containing  fifty  range  of  his  immediate  neighbours' ;  but  bf 
acres  of  sour  pasture ;  the  soil  is  a  deep  stapled  these  meetings  he  his  able  to  acquire  all  tw 
yellow  clay.  benefits  of  the  experience  of  a  large  portion » 

"  Paeon  Heath  nearly  adjoining,  consists  of  country.  Agriculture  has  of  late  years  tatai 
seventy  acres  of  light  sandy  loam,  covered  with  an  entirely  new  character.  Up  to  a  very  rwtt 
juniper,  furze,  and  fern.  period  agriculture  was  a  practice ;  it  is  ooir 

"  Felcot  Heath,  north-west  of  Pacon-heath,  daily  becoming  more  and  more  a  science.  I^ 
containing  250  acres  covered  with  heath ;  the  former  times  men  did  in  agriculture,  as  flMf 
soil  a  black  sandy  surface  upon  loam.  have  been  wont  at  difierent  periods  to  do  hi 

-  **  Frogwood  Heath  consists  of  200  acres  of  many  other  departments  of  knowledge ;  tii^ 
light  sandy  soil,  covered  with  heath,  furze,  &c  groped  about  very  much  in  the  dark.  TlMf 
"  Headly  Heath  may  contain  about  900  acres  saw  that  certain  things  produced  certain  resoUii 
of  various  soils,  such  as  sand,  loam,  gravel,  and  but  they  did  not  know  why  those  causes  pi^ 
clay,  and  which  is  at  present  covered  with  furze,  duced  those  results.  They  knew  that  oerwii 
heath,  and  fern  ;  it  is,  however,  well  calculated  manures  were  good  for  certain  soils,  that  witthj 
for  the  growth  of  com,  turnips,  and  artificial  soils  were  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  v 
grasses.  certain  produce,  that  some  pastures  fitttenea 

•  "The  whole  of  these  extensive  heaths  may  better  than  others,  but  why  those  different  result* 
be  fairly  considered,  in  their  present  condition,  rose  from  those  difierent  causes,  not  only  tb0 
as  of  very  insignificant  value.  A  very  few  poor  farmer  could  not  tell  you,  but  no  man  h» 
looking  cattle  and  sheep  are  seen  scattered  over  turned  his  attention  to  investigate  it  Chemiat* 
some  of  them,  picking  up  a  scanty  support  with  have  of  late  years  turned  their  attention  to 
much  difficulty  and  labour.  Turf  is  perhaps  Agriculture,  and  that  science  which  had  fonoenf 
the  produce  they  aflbrd  in  the  greatest  abun-  been  considered  to  be  confined  in  its  practicil 
dance,  and  of  the  most  value:  in  the  low  swampy  application  to  medicine,  has  during  the  l**' 
parts  about  Bagshot,  Windlesham,  Frimley,  and  few  years  been  turned  to  the  practical  advi»" 
Chobham,  peal  is  cut :  though  as  the  spots  that  tage  of  Agriculture,  and  the  agricultoriet  » 
supply  it  are  few,  the  time  it  takes  to  renew  in  fact  a  manufacturer.  He  is  a  manufcctaWJ 
very  long,  and  the  demand  for  it  great,  it  is  of  grain,  and  grass,  and  cattle.  He  knows  V 
wearing  out  fast.  Some  women  in  the  neigh-  experience  that  certain  manures  are  fiivoui«li* 
bourhood  of  Bagshot  employ  themselves  in  to  the  growth  of  certain  crops.  But  tbe^ 
cutting  long  heath  where  it  can  be  got,  for  mist  has  stepped  in  of  late  years,  and  by  cneW 
boBoma,  bjr  which  they  make  about  3s.  a  weeik.   analysis  has  told  the  farmer  first  of  aU  whilO* 
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Ducil  elemenU  of  which  his  crops  are  hy  suhsoiling:  or  otherwise,  unless  the  land  he 

d;  has  instructed  him  what  are  the  first  effectually  thorough-drained,  in  order  to 

es  of  which  the  straw,  and  the  grain,  carry  off  the  water ;  hut  at  the  same  time  deep 

^nus,  and  yarious  other  vegetable  pro-  ploughing,  on  the  majority  of  strong  clays,  is 

,  are  composed.  Well  then,  the  chemist  considered  highly  advantageous,  and  is  strongly 

your  soiL     He  tells  you  what  the  soil  recommended  ;  bearing  in  mind  always,  that 

tsed  ofl    By  knowing  what  the  soil  is  the  first  ploughing  should  he  given  in  the  au- 

d  of,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  the  tumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  so  that  such 

want  to  grow  is,  on  the  other,  you  can  parts  of  the  pan  or  subsoil  as  may  be  turned  up 

her  your  soil  contains  all  the  elements  by  that  ploughing  may  be  exposed  to  the  frost ; 

r  for  the  crop,  or  whether  any,  and  if  the  land  also  to  be  thoroughly  water- furrowed 

at  are  the  ingredients  to   be  added,  and  gripped,  and  afterwards  well  cleaned  and 

is  reduces  Agriculture,  which  before  cultivated  during  the  succeeding  summer's  fal- 

tter  of  experiment  and  trial,  to  a  science  lowing." 
irly  amounting  to  certainty  ;  because  ♦ 

m  can  tell,  within  acertain  calculation,  PENWITH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
his  soil  IS  adapted  to  the  particular 

0  which  he  wishes  to  apply  it,  and  if  it       The  annual  exhibition  of  slock  and  imple- 

!  knows  what  manures  are  necessary  in  nients  for  premiums  offered  by  this  society  was 

render  it  fit  for  his  purpose.    The  che-  ^^^Id  at  Penzance,  and  was  a  great  improvement 

teaches  the  former  that  those  chemical  ^^  t^«  ^^^^  o^  ^^^  y^"-    ^  P^^^y  o^  *^°"^  80 

38  which  are  found  in  his  farm-yard,  if  gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  at 

stored,  if  carefully  collected,  and  not  ^^^^'^  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Colonel 

0  run  to  waste,  as  has  been  too  much  Scobell ;  Humphry  Pascoe,  Esq.,  the  honorary 
ice  all  over  the  country,  are  among  the  secretary,  officiating  as  vice-president. 

lable  applications  which  he  can  add  to       Subsoil  Ploughing. — Col.  Scobell  mentioned 

and  that,  in  fact,  the  farm -yard  of  some  circumstances   respecting  the  mode  of 

iner  contains  more  valuable  manure  ploughing  in  that  district.     It  had  struck  him 

!an  obtain  by  a  large  expenditure  of  they  were  in  great  error  in  ploughing  so  shallow 

Q  purchasing   elementary  substances  as  Uiey  generally  did.      Taking  the  average  of 

)ad  I  everybody  knew  by  their  expe-  the  country,  he  thought  they  did  not  plough 

It  marshes  containing  stagnant  water  deeper  than   from  three  to  three  and  a  half 

ivouable  to  vegetation.    The  chemist  inches.    That  was  a  small  quantity  of  earth  to 

dl  these  various  workings  of  nature ;  be  turning  over  eternally,  to  produce  crops 

you  know  what  nature  does,  and  how  from.    He  was  fully  aware  there  was  a  great 

it,  you  are  better  able  to  enlist  her  horror  of  deep  ploughing  here :  and  he  could 

rocesses  into  your  service  than  when  easily  account  for  it.      Many  years  ago,  an 

lered  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  ancestor  of  the  Praeds—he  believed  the  great 

m  that  of  trial  and  observation.    These  grandfather  of  the  present  owner  of  Trevethoe 

advantages,  which  science  has  of  late  — had  a  very  deep  plough,  and  ploughed  18 

nght  to  assist  the  practical  farmer,  as  inches  or  two  feet  deep.     He  turned  up  a  large 

descriptions  of  knowledge  which  the  quantity  of  land,  and,  in  fact,  ruined  the  country. 

m  and  pursuits  of  the  farmer  prevent  Since  that,  they  had  a  number  of  Scotch  genilc' 

iicqmTmg"''Woolmer's  Exeter  Gazette,  men,  and  North  country  gentlemen,  who  had 

^  come  into  this  country,  and  ploughed  outrage- 

.IWGl  OJN    t  A±lMli.llJ>    CLUB.  considered  to  be  as  great  an  error  as  too  shallow 

lonthly  meeting  of  this  club  on  the  ploughing.    The  great  disadvantage  of  shallow 

une,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  the  ploughing  was,  that  no  air  would  circulate,  and 

ihod  of  Fallowing  the  strong  clay  lands  no  water  would  drain  off;  and  water,  if  kept  on 

strict,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  the  surface,  would  create  acidity,  which   was 

pan  or  old  sole  of  such  lands  in  fallow-  very  prejudicial  to  vegetation.      It  was  a  well 

[r.  Walton,  the  vice-chairman,  on  in-  known  fact  that  the  samples  of  com  in  Cornwall 

;  the  subject,  read  to  the  meeting  a  did  not  come  up  to  the  samples  in  other  parts 

resting  paper,  written  and  presented  at  of  England ;  and  he  ascribed  this,  in  a  great 

t>y  Mr.  George  Davidson,  of  Darling-  measure  to  their  not  having  a  sufficient  depth 

1  a  very  spirited  discussion  followed,  of  soil.  He,  therefore,  strongly  recommended 
dose  of  the  discussion  it  was  unani-  every  gentleman  to  try  subsoil  ploughing.  He 
nsolved : — "  That  it  is  better  not  to  had  found  it  most  valuable  in  many  instances. 

I  ptn  or  sole  to  any  great  eztenly  either  In  a  farm  of  Ykia  ui  'Butj^ixli  \\.  \^  ^S^scv^tj^ 
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worked  miracles.  It  was  a  very  foul  estate,  that  they  coald  be  given  to  any  extent  in  i 
and  by  subsoil  ploughing,  and  rooting  out  the  weather ;  and  they  would  have  the  same  ef 
under  weeds,  his  land  and  crops  had  been  im~  as  oil-cake,  or  hay  and  com.  He  did  notth 
proved  to  a  surprising  degree.  On  the  farm  at  so  many  years  would  elapse  before  the  fain 
Bortrea  he  subsoiled  a  portion  of  the  land,  would  follow  him  in  steaming  turnips,  as  1 
leaving  a  strip  in  the  middle  not  subsoiled.  In  passed  before  they  followed  his  example 
the  part  subsoiled  he  had  a  good  crop  of  oats,  drilling  turnips.  He  thought  in  a  short  ti 
while  on  the  portion  not  subsoiled  he  had  not  a  it  would  become  very  general.  But  he  wo 
single  grain.  But  afterwards  when  he  came  to  advise  gentlemen,  whenever  they  had  a  atei 
look  to  his  arishes,  he  found  that  the  part  not  ing-machine,  not  to  have  it  too  small  '. 
subsoiled  had  better  grass  than  the  part  that  larger  the  boiler,  the  less  coal  in  propon 
was  subsoiled.  That,  however,  he  attributed  in  required. — Mr.  S.  James  was  the  first  to  fol 
some  measure  to  another  cause.  They  had  a  Colonel  Scobell  in  adopting  the  plan;  andfi 
very  rainy  season  when  they  put  in  their  seeds ;  that  time,  about  four  and  five  years  ago,  to 
and  he  believed  the  rain-water  sank  down  so  present,  he  had  continued  to  use  steamed  tun 
quickly  that  it  formed  a  cake,  and  the  seeds  did  for  his  horses,  pigs,  &c.  As  to  the  condei 
not  come  up  so  well,  in  consequence.  water,  he  was  satisfied  there  was  nothing 

Steaming  Turnips, — The  Chairman  said,  the  good  for  feeding  pigs.  Since  he  had  gi 
next  question  was,  as  to  the  mode  of  using  their  steamed  turnips  to  his  horses,  he  had  never 
turnip  crops  to  advantage.  As  he  was  the  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  hors^e,  and  had  scar 
introducer  of  turnips  into  that  country  many  one  unwell.  Formerly  he  used  to  have  ho 
years  ago,  and  had  followed  his  present  system  unwell,  and  was  told  it  was  from  over-w( 
for  20  years,  he  might  venture  to  recommend  but  now  they  did  quite  as  much  work  asbel 
his  mode  of  using  them.  He  had  tried  it  for  and  he  had  scarcely  one  unwell.  He  gave  t 
many  years,  and  the  more  he  tried  it,  the  more  very  few  oats. — The  Chairman. — Mr.  Jan 
he  was  satisfied  with  it ;  and  he  saw,  too,  that  to  horses  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  carryini 
acertainextenthe  was  followed  by  many  gentle-  the  roads;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  farm  h( 
men.  AH  farmers  and  horse-keepers,  allowed  will  do  their  work  on  steamed  turnips 
that  steamed  turnips  were  most  excellent  food   chaff. 

for  horses.    Finding  that  it  was  good  for  horses,  cultivation  of  waste  land. 

he  had  tried  it  to  a  great  extent  for  other  ani-  The  Chairman  said,  the  improvemei 
mals;  and  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  fed  with  agriculture  had  been  his  chief  occupatioi 
steamed  tarnips  100  head  of  cattle,  about  17  or  the  last  40  years ;  and  during  that  tim( 
18  colts,  all  his  stock  of  horses,  which  was  average  expenditure  in  manual  labour  had 
about  16  or  17  more,  and  generally  about  120  about  £500  a  year.  At  present  it  wasri 
head  of  pigs.  All  this  he  had  done  with  more.  He  had  brought  in  a  considerable  q 
steamed  turnips.  He  assured  the  company  that  tity  of  land;  if  he  were  to  say,  500  acre 
the  trouble  of  doing  this  was  very  little ;  he  did  believed  he  should  be  within  the  mark, 
not  employ  one  more  person  in  steaming  turnips  was  continuing  to  bring  in  land,  and  he  foa 
for  his  cattle  than  he  did  in  giving  them  raw.  answer.  He  found  the  land  in  this  county 
The  expense  of  fuel  for  the  whole  was  8  cwt.  of  grateful.  The  very  worst  land  would  pro 
coal  per  week.  He  found  all  the  young  animals  good  oats,  fair  barley,  good  crops  of  pot 
— calves,  pigs,  and  every  thing — do  exceedingly  and  turnips,  and  they  were  sure  of  a  cr 
well  on  this  food.  He  did  not  fatten  his  pigs  grass.  Those  articles  were  good  grounc 
on  steamed  turnips,  but  still  kept  them  up  in  proceed  on  ;  and  he  had  no  reason  to  repe 
good  store  condition.  He  would  recommend  the  money  he  had  laid  out.  It  had  given 
all  farmers  to  steam  all  their  turmps  for  their  health,  exercise  and  amusement  Theimpi 
cattle.  The  drainage  from  his  steam -turnip  ment  of  land  would  answer  particularly 
vats — that  was,  the  condensed  liquid,  after  the  practical  men  living  on  their  estates.  "Whe 
process  of  steaming—kept  all  his  store  pigs,  began  to  improve  land,  he  had  not  the  ad 
The  winter  before  last,  he  kept  80  head  of  pigs  tages  which  are  now  possessed  by  the  farm 
on  the  liquid  that  came  from  the  turnips.  But  artificial  manures ;  and  it  was  the  opinio 
he  did  not  recommend  the  steaming  turnips  many  that  it  was  impossible  he  could 
over-much.  There  was  an  acidity  in  the  rind  manures.  Butby  the  adoption  of  certain  pi 
which  physicked  and  purged  the  animal ;  and  he  succeeded ;  and  until  this  last  seven  or ' 
he  thought  that  the  merely  extracting  this,  and  years,  he  manured  all  his  land  with  the  mi 
softening  the  outside,  was  much  better  than  made  on  his  own  estate,  without  the  aid  of 
over-steaming  and  reducing  the  turnips  to  a  ficial  manures.  Though  artificial  wer) 
)iilp,  because  then  they  extracted  too  much,  excellent  assistance,  he  advised  all  to  take 
]b«  ^^mit  advantage  of  steamed  turnips  was,   of  their  farm-yard  manure.    He  contended 
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lafimser  ooght  to  boy  mtntiTe.     He  was  con-  speaking,  a  tank  or  brick  reservoir  built  in 

w^that  if  they  adopted  the  syrtem  of  house  every  farm-yard,  for  the  reception  of  the 

atmg  in  the  winter,  and  of  soihng  in  the  ,    .  .        -        ^,        ^^,    .  j   *  i,i 

uuner,  they  might  raise  what  quantity  of  trainings  from  the  cattle  houses  and  stable. 

QMDMire  they  pleiued.      His  great  object,  in  The  greatest  attention  is  also  requisite  in 

aBproring  land,  was  to  raise  manure ;  because  the  mixing  of  the  various  sorts  of  manures, 

vi&oat  it,  he  could  do  nothing ;   with  it,  he  „-:„-  Zj.   g-g-..    in-tance    some   chemical 

o«dddoeTerything.-^6r»4^rfyri«i/Aea)rii-  """^  ^^  ®^®7    instance   some  cnemicai 

9ptB  Gazette,  substance,  such  as  gypsum,  which  fixes  the 

♦  volatile  parts  of  the  dung,  by  forming  a 

NORTH  WALSHAM  FARMER'S  CLUB,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  fixed  substance, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  lately  and  is  thereby  preserved.     The  requisite 

Mtncts:— "On  the  cultivation  and  roanufac-  of  the  whole  excrements,  and  the  price  is 

tare  of  Flax,  it  was  stated  that  from  an  acre  of  exceedingly  low,  being  about  40s.  per  ton. 

Uai,  which  produced  four  coombs  of  seed,  63sL  When,  from  circumstances,  liquid  manure 

ilt:i:Id'S:L'^rrff'w"t^JetS  tanks  cannot  be  obUi„ed-and  we  contend 

tint  bad  this  flax  been  pulled  earlier,  it  would  th&t  they  should  be  built  on  every  farm-^rdf 

hm  been  worth  more  per  stone  than  it  then  at  the  expense  </  the  landowner,  let  the  dung 

2J,  woidd  have  produced  more  weight  per  acre,  |^  preserved  in  a  heap,  in  as  smaU  a  com- 
eawisted  the  land  much  less,  and  would  have  m  i     /     ^        x^      j  xi 

Kw  off  the  land  in  time  to  sow  turnips  for  V^^  ^  P^^^ble   (not  scattered  over  the 

*wp-feeding."..  .."In  detailing  the  method  whole  yard  and  lane  adjoining,)  and  every 

«Keh  had  produced  the   greatest   weight  of  layer  of  litter  should  be  sprinkled  with 

Wes  per  acre  recorded  by  the  club,  the  most  gypgum-(in  dry  weather,  water  is  also 

iBDiig  peculiarity  \n  the  management  of  the  "''  "^  .     ,  .     .  r  *i.    i.  i_ 

«ip  was  hand-weeding,  or  thinning  the  plants  required.)  At  one  comer  of  the  heap  make 

IR^ioQs  to  their  being  hoed:  when  thus  sepa-  a  hole,  into  which  a  cask  should  beinserted, 

■«  the  plants  take   stronger   hold  of  the  and  gutters  conducted  to  it  from  difierent 

hi«  been  grown  on  ridges  at  27  in.  distance,  therefrom  may  run  into  the  cask,  which 

Mil  remarks  on  ridging  and  drilling  on  flat  may  be  thrown  back  again  upon  the  heap 

Jllj  the  latter  system  was  supported  only  by  jf  not  wanted  for  other  purposes  on  tbe 

«  It  is  evident,  since  this  question  was  first  ^ ■»., i _i»  xi-i_  !_•_  j v. 


^-Ari;  d^a:;  LS  ^nr-.:^  '«»•    Manure  heaps  of  this  kind  may  be 

tefte  lidge  sjsiem.^'-Jbridgedfrom  the  Nor-  exposed  to  the  influence  of  any  weather 

flKSartnicle,  without  injury.    The  lecturer  here  alluded 

*  to  the  practice  of  Col.  Scobell,  near  Pen- 

PROBUS  FARMERS*  CLUB.  ^^nce,  which  differed  from  this  by  using 

Ala  recent  meeting  of  this  club,  an  in-  earth  to  absorb  the  draining  from  the  dung- 

jwwtbg  lecture  on  the  best  method  of  heap  and  cattle-houses,  and  which  when 

ecOTiomixing  tbe  manure  on  a  farm-yard"  completely  saturated,  was  turned  up  in  a 

JJ«  mtroduced  by  one  of  its  members,  cone,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  prevent 

T^s  ii  a  subject  which  has  been  frequently  exhalation.    Generally  speaking,  the  Cop- 

^«^i  before  tbe  clnb,  and  although  it  is  nisb  farmer  is  not  fond  of  throwing  away 

•knitted  by  all,  that  a  great  deal  of  mis-  his  money,  and  yet  he  does  so  every  day 

^•nagement  cxiat  in  this  department  of  a  for  the  want  of  proper  management  in  tile 

^  yet  as  the  adniisaion  of  a  truth  is  far  preserving  of  his  manures.     He  does  not 

^onj^  flpom  ensuring  its  practice,  so  in  gnidge  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  pui- 

*ii  case,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  improve-  chasing  of  guano  and  bones,  without  ccm- 

He&tindiis  necessary  and  useful  branch  aidering  that  the  urine  and  solid  excremente 

If  nrnd  eeemimy  it  hut  sbwly  progressing  of  anunals  contain  all  the  eaw\iti»3t^«t%- 

B  the  coon^.    There  should  he,  properly  dients  which  ai«  %o  \m  foxoA  ^Sk  WSk  ^ 
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these   valuable  manures.      According   to  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  through 

Boussingault,  the  solid  excrements  of  man  ,^ard,  has  allotted  26  acres  of  land, 

o«,/^««*  ^r>  ««  «««•««.«  ♦«  iiiT^  A^\Ur  K_A}u  liberty  of  Coptorn  Buller,  to  the  co 

amount  on  an  average  to  U  lb.  daily,  5^1b.  rj./^  ^^^^^^  ^^  PERu.-We  o 

of  unne  and  ilb.  of  faeces,  and  both  taken  in  a  late  number  of  the  Berwick   '. 

together  will  amount  to  5471b8.  in  one  year,  that  there  was  some  expectation  o 

which  contain  16-411bs.  of  nitrogen,  a  quan-  ducing  the  Alpaca  into  this  count 

tity  sufficient  to  yield  the  nitrogen  of  8001b.  l^l^^^^t^^^X^rs  lief  I 

of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  of  OOOlbs.  of  barley,  besides  other  adverse  circumstanc 

The  lecturer  reprobated,  in  the  strongest  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireh 

terms,  a  system  we  are  sorry  to  see  fre-  unsuitable.    We  beg  to  disabuse  th. 

.,      J     .  J  .    ,t            X      r  r«           11  mind  on  this  subject,  as  there  cai 

quently  adopted  m  the  county  of  Cornwall,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ie  climate  being  suital 

that  of  allowing  the  liquid  manure  to  run  difficulty  not  being  in  the  climate- 
down  to  the  margin  of  some  brook  or  pond,  the  meantime  to  get  these  animals  ir 

where  the  water  carries  away  all  the  soluble  ^^^^  }^'^^  countrv  in  a  healthy  state. 

.      -  .^          J    ,        i.T.«    •        *  xu  contmue  very  healthy,  we  are  m 

parts  of  it,~and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  ^ntil  they  reach  the  Cape  of  Goo( 

the  farm-yard  manure  is  frequently  scat^  but  after  being  a  very  little  longe 

tered  about  the  yard,  and  the  urine  from  (either  from  being  so  long  at  sea 

the  cattle  house,  instead  of  running  into  it,  ^^^^^^  i"  physical  strength  to  en dur 

.     „        J  ^                       ,          J    •     •  X  sea  voyage)  they  droop  and  die — at 

IS  allowed  to  run  away  by  a  drain  into  a  ^y^e  extent  of  two-thirds.      Some 

neighbouring  meadow— producing  in  one  might  be  adopted  whereby  they  c 

single  spot  a  rank  herbage  that  is  very  put  on  shore  for  a  time  at  the  Ca 

likely  to  produce  a  fit  of  indigestion  on  the  re-embarked  into  a  succeeding  vess 

.      ,  ^f  ^                .       A       1             ..  be  this  managed  as  it  may,  we  havi 

animals  that  consume  It.    Another  practice,  male  and  female  of  the  Alpaca  sp 

which  he  properly  condemned,  was  that  Craigbarnet,    Lennoxtown,    Stirlii 

of  carrying  the  straw  into  the  lanes ;  and  which  have  been  there  for  the  la 

when  after  a  great  part  of  its  fertilizing  °™.°^^^«»  .f"^  ^^X  ^^^^  «j<>«d  ^^^ 

.  ^      ^      ,    ,             ,      ,  winter  without  injury,  and  we  are 

properties  are  either  washed  away  by  the  are  more  hardy  than  our  native 

rain  or  absorbed  by  the  winds  and  the  sun,  they  require  less  foodf  and  could  exi: 

it  is  carted  back  to  the  fields  for  manure,  f^eep  would  die.     There  seems  h 

XT          -r    *i      V      J I     in-              *  i.   1     1  be  any  kind  of  food  they  will  not  ee 

How  perfectly  absurd !    We  are  apt  to  look  ^^^  ^„>  ^jp^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  /^^  l,^^^^_^ 

with  disdain  on  the  Chinese,  because,  for-  more  partial  to  meadow  than  rye-gr 

sooth,  they  do  not  excel  in  the  art  of  depop-  These  animals  are  now  in  the  highe 

ulating  kingdoms  and  bombarding  cities  by  P^V*  {^e  most  perfect  health— t] 

.,     .                    i.     o       J             n        1.  i.  jet  black,  and  follow  their  keepei 

the  improvements  of  modern  warfare ;  but  '^^^^  ^„^  ^^^  ^^^y  ^1^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

however  we  may  excel  them  in  destroying  The  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  last  y 

life,  it  is  very  certain  that  with  all  our  iTilbs.    Their  worthy  owner  is  of  « 

claims  to  superior  scientific  attainments,  in  ^^  ^^^^^  his  own  words,   "  he  ant 

,,        .    -            ..      ,.-    ,       ,      .    ,.  .  when  the  navigation  between  us  an 

the  art  of  ^MRpor^iw^r  /j/tf,  by  the  judicious  America  is  diminished  as  to  length 

cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  by  making  the  which  steam  will  mostassuredly  accc 

most  of  available   means,   are   very  far  thousands  of  Alpaca  will  be  brough 

behind  then. ;  for  by  the  laws  of  that  coun-  »,-/»![,  ^J^  rrurce^^tfal 

try,  the  inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  let  to  the  proprietors  and  farmers  of  tl 

manure  to  run  to  waste,  but  reservoirs  are  land  districts,  for  these  animals  wi! 

placed  in  every   house,   where  they  are  upon  that  kind  0/ coarje  6e«f,  which 

carefully  preserved    and  no  other  kind  of  ter^^tL"obtdnra^:r" 

manure  is  used  for  the  com  fields.    Along  again  return  to  this  interesting  sub. 

and  interesting  discussion  ensued  at  the  more  particularly  if  there  are  youi 

(^rw/natipn  of  the  lecture.  -^Berwick  Warder. 
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SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GuANo  AND  BoNES. —  fink  Order  of  ploughmanship,  and  considered  bj 
Two  facts  were  obvious  to  me  longag^o:  experienced  judges  not  to  be  surpassed,  although 
vvLf  that  bones  owe  their  powers,  more  done  in  so  short  a  time.  He  conmienced  the 
egpecially  with  reference  to  turnips,  to  their  work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  com- 
earthy  constituent,  the  phosphate  of  lime  ;  pleted  the  same  at  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve — 
and  that  many  years  could  not  elapse  ere  neither  himself  nor  the  horses  appearing  at  all 
the  light  soils  of  England  must  once  more  fatigued,  notwithstanding  having  raised  no  less 
^  out  of  cultivation,  without  some  succe-  than  136  drills  twelve  inches  high,  and  two  feet 
ianeum  could  be  found.  The  same  opinion  four  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  as  cor- 
tpplies  to  guano,  for  no  person  can  antici-  rectly  as  if  they  had  been  done  by  a  line  and 
late  any  long-continued  supply.  It  is  rule.  The  ground  was  rather  slippery,  being  a 
Atis&ctoryy  therefore,  to  know  the  subject,  clayey  bottom.  In  fact,  only  a  few  years  ago 
br  the  one  is  almost  identical  with,  and  the  same  field  produced  little  or  nothing  bat 
lerefore  at  least  equal  to,  the  other.  And  rushes ;  but  by  Mr.  Bradley  having  it  properly 
;t  is  still  more  so  to  know  that  an  inexhaus-  drained,  it  is  now  coming  into  a  proper  state  of 
iUe  supply  is  at  hand,  the  collecting  of  cultivation, 
ffhich  will  do  more  with  reference  to  the 

■mrtory  regulations  of  all  large  cities,  than  !'»*«:«»'»  Extraordinary.  -  We  have 
■r  other  precaution  whatever.  Twenty  "^^  ^'^  °^  ""*  ""««•  ^"""ilted  by  the 
ywiago  I  published,  under  the  signature  ^""^  "'■""'  ""  ^  *«»'  "^  »»■"*  "^""'"8  *• 
rf"De  Winterton,"  in  the  HuU  Boding-  bwo^ins  »«»«>».  but  we  were  scarcely  prepared 
i«,  and  again,  since  reprinted  in  mv  own  ^"  '""^  »  P^^^  "^  wholesale  destrucUon  as  the 
Mme,  in  the  columns  of  BeW,  Weekly  foWowi^K  ««='  discloses.  A  few  days  ago,  Mr- 
X««V«r,  the  means  of  securing  such  sub-  *"""**•  '*''»°'  "^  ^^'°"  Barafoot,  ascertaining 
Ante,  by  collecting  human  urine,  giving  *"  "'*«'  ""  »  ^°°^  <=""^»  "«»'  »  »  "''"^ 
hit  about  fourteen  pounds  of  sulphate  of  »"«  ""  ••"  ^"^'  Pn«==e^«l »°  *e  spot  with  hU 
MIMsia  (Epsom  salU)  to  every  hundred  «'^'  '^^  ^^  intention  of  destroymg  the  brood 
liM,  and  adding  Ume  in  the  state  of  "'  y°""8'  ^^°^  **'  ^^  *«'■"  "lep«rture  from 
Ifilte  (that  is,  slaked.)  Such  a  mixture  *»  P"'*'"  °"'-  °"  ""'""K  »'  *«  P^*' 
eiKims  aU  the  elemente  of  bones  and  however,  Mr.  Putves  was  much  disappointed  at 
IWo:  and  although  more  than  one  private  discovering  that  the  whole  brood  had  flown, 
eqiric  and  public  company  have  adopted  Knowmg  the  destructive  propensities  of  this 
fteprocess,  for  profit,  it  stiU  remains  com-  "™'°'  •"*  '"^  *«  cariosity  to  examine  the 
imtively  unknown.  I  calculate  more  «""»*  "<"""*  **  ^<""  °^  '^^  "**•  "^  ""  ~ 
Am  one  hundred  gallons  per  month  are  "toundedat  the  number  of  partridge  egg-shells 

4town  away  in  every  minor  farm-house,  '"*  •>«  ^""^  »'~''«^  »•">"»•  ""«'  •««  •" 

rtOem  towns  there  is  great  waste  in  this  '^"'^^  ^  ""'""^  °^  exaggeration,  he  took  the 

^y_^  Mf  J)y^^lfilg^  precaution  of  requesting  two  gentlemen,  his 

neighbours,  to  assist  him  in  counting  the  shells, 

Feat  ih  Ploughing.— On  Monday,  June  when,  to  their  astonishment,  they  picked  up  the 

10,  John  Bradley,  ploughman  to  his  father,  enormous  number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 

^L  niomas  Bradley,  farmer  in  Cabus,  near  six  shells  of  partridge  eggs,  within  a  few  yards 

^mtang,  Lancashire,  on  one  of  the  Duke  of  of  the  tree !     The  whole  of  these  eggs  were 

Hamilton's  estates,  ridged,  or  as  it  is  called,  drill-  evidently  consumed  in  feeding  the  young  birds ; 

4ar  stitched  a  three  (customary)  acre  field  for  but  how  many  the  old  lady  and  gentleman  had 

tialps  in  the  short  space  of  five  hours  and  themselves  gobbled  up  without  ever  bringing 

iftee&Dumitet  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  single  them  near  the  family  domicile,  it  would  be 

Bonld-boad  ploiigh.     The  drilling  was  of  the  difficult  to  estimate. — Kelso  MoU. 


Fkadd*  oh  Farherb. — There  is  an  article  |  whicfi  certainly  does  not  contaiD  lo  imic& 
veading  at  this  time  in  Hull,  under  the  I  aa^ve per  eenl.  i^ rtaihone  atiil  Itappean 
aaiae  a!  "  boi>e  aihes  perfectly  geauine,"  and  I  to  consist  almost  entirelj  of  enuiti  tat- 
finding  a  ready  sale  for  the  turnip  crop,  |  itone.' — Mark Laae Expren. 

METEOROLOGICAL  &  RURAL  OBSERVATIONS.— WIN  WICK,  Jum,  I84i 

Hat  oonUnued  dry  ddUI  the  end,  with  a  cold  wind  from  the  N.,  N.E.,  and  E.  On  the  Eth  rf 
Inne  there  commeuced  a  aeries  of  light  re&eshing  showers,  with  a  ehange  of  wind  lo  Iha  nBfc 
wluch  have  continaed  al  intervals  ever  lince,  Ihoug;))  nut  until  lately  to  the  extent  it  to  pnm  aq 
material  benefit  to  the  land.     Within  the  lut  neelc  the  iace  of  the  country  haa  iimininl  a  nm 

t leasing  aspect  under  the  revising  influence  of  copious  showers.  Yesterday  we  had  bequoit  111 
eavy  thunder  sboners  which  will  prove  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  country. 
Hay-maUng  haa  generally  commenced  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  giasi  crops  are  partiM- 
larly  light,  not  being  more  than  one-aixlh  of  an  average  crop!  hot  il  is  expected  that  the  altai 
graia,  or  second  crops,  will  prove  probably  heavy.  The  grain  crops  have  safiered  maleiiallj  fta 
Ibe  eflecls  of  the  cold  dry  parching  winds  we  had  in  May ;  and  oata  especially  aie  very  iumI 
stunted  from  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  moisture.  Potatoes  are  looking  remarkably  mB 
considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  though  the  early  varieties  do  not  prove  utisTactory  in  eiAit 
size  or  quantity ;  but,  now  Ihat  the  tubers  are  better  supplied  with  regard  lo  moianira,  m  Mf 
hope  lliat  if  not  the  early  at  least  the  later  crops  will  turn  up  belter. 

During  the  past  week  I  took  a  ramble  through  the  north-west  pari  of  Cheshire,  throD^Natti^ 
wioh,  &c,  onto  your  ancient  city  (Cheater)  :  from  thence  by  Liverpool,  Runcorn,  &c.,inniKk. 
Thie  grass  lands  all  along  the  road  are  considerably  worse  bumt^than  in  this  neigbbanihood,  iA 

""  descriptions  otcropa  appear  to  be   """'"" ' 

n  blades  are  generally  a  healthy  a 
tone  or  twelve  inches  high  in  moat  places,  bat  at 
of  the  ground. 


June  i.  Wheat  (tciticum  liybemom)  in  ear 
10.  Blackberry  (rubus  fruticDaua)  in  hlooi 
„    Elder  (sambucus  nigra)  in  bloom 
is.  Oala  (avena  saliva)  in  ear 


.  Foig!ove(digitalispQtpnrea)iaIiki 
Sweet-briar  (rosa  rabiginosa)  inUM 
Dog  rose  (roaa  canina)  in  bknU 
Haymaking  commenced 
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s^BB^^^B^BmmammsmB^K^mmm    ^j^  ^^  wquired,  dtlMr  the  M  bedi  should  he 

iifMtifltttttt^t  9Ct*  ^^®°  ^^^  '^  *  l<^®  ^*h  fermented  dmig 
added,  or  a  new  one  ihoold  he  made,  uaing  the 

PAGATION   OF   ROSES  BY  CUT-  ZTe  "^..^n?^!;  S^^b."^^^^;^ 

the  hloomii  are  expanded,  and  the  cuttings  pie- 

^erally  helieved  by  amateurs  and  others  Pf  ^  similar  to  what  I  have  already  described. 

Moss,    Provins,    French,   Damask,  and  The  young  shoots  of  what  is  called  the  second 

on  Roses,  ftc.,  are  difficult  to  increase  by  growth,  may  also  be  used  for  cuttings ;  they 

fs;  bat  by  die  following  method,  these  should  be  taken  when  two  full-formed  leaves  are 

nay  be  raised  in  abundance.    Let  a  bed  made,  smoothed  at  the  base,  and  cut  down  to 

1-fermented  stable  litter  and  leayes  be  the  first  leaf,  then  planted  in  a  bed  of  the  same 

)y  the  side  of  a  north  wall,  and  place  a  construction  as  above.     When  they  are  rooted 

two-light  frame  on  it  so  as  to  face  the  they  may  be  hardened  ofi*  and  allowed  to  remain 

In  this  put  about  eight  inches  of  leaf-  in  the  bed  until  sprinff.    Plenty  of  air  in  favor- 

that  has  been  previously  well  soaked  able  weather  should  be  admitted.     In  this  way 

Iter ;  then  spread  over  all  about  three  they  will  occupy  less  room  than  when  placed  in 

of  sharp  pit  sand,  and  make  the  whole  pots,  and  they  will   stand  the  winter  better, 

id  leveL    The  back  part  of  a  span-roofed  Cuttings  of  roses,  like  those  of  many  other  hard 

ining  east  wad  west,  with  a  wall  in  the  wooded  plants,  are  more  certain  of  rooting  when 

is  also  a  suitable  place  for  the  purpose,  they  are  made  short,  especially  if  a  healthy  leaf 

lid  be  filled  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  m  attached  to  them  and  kept  there  until  they 

ith  the  same  kind  of  material     In  se-  are  rooted.    This,  however,  can  never  be  accom- 

the  cuttings,  tolerably  weak  wood  of  the  pHshed  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed  is 

:  year's  growth  should  be  taken,  if  it  is  subjected  to  the  alternate  action  of  wet  and 

ntly  ripened  at  the  base  or  has  made  one  drought ;  but  by  placing  wet  leaf-mould  between 

med  leaf.    Strip  the  cuttings  with  the  the  dung  and  sand,  an  uninterrupted  supply  of 

ind  thumb,  and  smooth  the  base,  reserv-  moisture  is  obtained,  and  no  water  is  required, 

detached  portion  of  the  parent  bark;  cut  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  put  in  until  they 

lose  above  the  first  leaf,  and  insert  them  are  rooted  in  the  pots.      So  suitable  is  this 

(and,  but  not  so  thick  as  that  their  leaves  treatment,  that  when  the  bud  at  the  axil  of  the 

niap  one  another.     When  this  is  finished  leaf  has  been  damaged,  or  otherwise  abortive, 

should  be  watered,  to  settle  the  soil  those  at  the  root  are  excited  and  suckers  are 

hem,  and  they  should  have  plenty  of  air  produced.    All  kinds  of  roses  will  root  freely 

Srstfour  dajrs;  but  it  ought  to  be  lessened  under  this  treatment. — R,  P.  Drummond,  Ower- 

«e8,  so  as  to  gradually  inure  them  to  a  »a"<  Park,  Cardiganshire,  in  Gard.  Chron* 
1  atmosphere.     As  the  preservation  of  ^ 

T'.^'''"'i^^  ""1  ^fr°^  *°  G*«»™  Operations  fob  JuLV.-Cle«i, 
,  the  bed  may  b«  foimed  and  the  cutting  ,„„  off  cutting  from  aspangos  beds ;  plant  and 
mthe«une  day,  i^thout  waiung  uptd  dun  at  the  banning  of  the  ionth  beans,  beet, 
tnal  becomes  heated,  is  a  thin  coTenng  ^^^.^  ^^J^  ^  ,,  1    •  ^ 

i"  •"»"•  ''"'"'1>  ^T"    .rr.  v^  '"""'P*.  """"hes,  and  spinach    hoTaid  tiiin 

T  ^t  l-S'  "T".?    '   '!  t»»»J«ke«  stir  ground  betw^n  plants. 
In  the  third  week  the  greater  part  will        .  °  ^ 

ed,  and  in  the  fourth  they  should  be  Beech-oraptino. — Take  scions  from  the 

)ff  into  60-sized  pots,  in  a  soil  composed  two-year-old   wood   (one-year-old  is  useless,) 

noold  and  loam.    They  should  be  after-  and  graft  exactly  as  if  you  were  propagating 

emoved  into  a  damp  frame  or  pit,  without  Apple-trees,  except  eartii  up  the  stocks  above 

ler  being  given  to  their  roots ;  but  they  the  clay  balls,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  least  bud 

slightly  syringed  over  their  leaves,  and  of  the  scion  above  the  ground. 

ley  become  well  rooted  in  the  new  soil,  n,  ,«-.„«    n. .».         »ru      rn     • 

./hardened  off  and  either  shifted  int<^  .„£t?"  J^^f °h,!."T- ~ J"" V'°"T"«w"' 

Jxed  pots  or  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  ;!SwJ^f''"'*"nPT'*y*^u"?f''^',?.f'* 

;f^?^i'}e^t/^;  SJVt  ittr^n^r  retn^srs 

"i-l^^STuil^Xtt:" tell'  «--  '^<'^-'  """  B'^-o-  ^"--o- 
preserving  one  leaf.  Tea-scented  China,       Cuttings. — Nothing  is  better  than  silver 
i  and  Boursault  Roses,  &c.,  will  root   sand  for  striking  cuttings  in.    If  you  use  char- 
I  it  influmt  any  further  preparation ;  but   coal,  it  must  be  a  very  soft  sort,  and  should  be 
iidasdde  foaatity  of  the  first^named  mixed  with  half  itibtodkol  ^OQd.%v^ 
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In  the  beautiful  conservatoiy  of  P.  Greenall,  moyeable,  at  both  ends,  either  wheel  may  bf 

Ssq.)  M.P.  at  St.  Helen's,  there  is  growing  a  expanded  or  contracted,  so  as  always  to  be  \eft 

rare  specimen  of  the  **  cactus  speciosissimus,"  between  the  rows  of  plants, 
upwards  of  nine  feet  high,  and  has  two  hundred       "  The  shafts  are  readily  altered,  and  attachaj 

and  fifty  blossoms  on  it   It  has  been  greatly  ad-  to  any  part  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  horw 

mired,  and  is  certainly  a  magnificent  specimen,  may  either  walk  in  the  furrow,  or  in  any  diR^ 

Eve's  apple  tree  (kadura-gaha)  is  a  tree  of  ^o°»  ^  •▼oid  hyury  to  the  crop, 

the  middle  size,  and  is  found  in  great  numbers.  ,   "  Each  hoe,  or  each  pair  of  hoes,  works  oat 

Its  leaves  are  nine  inches  long  and  three  broad,  lever  independent  of  the  others :  so  that  no  pflC 

with  about  twenty  strong  fibres  branching  off  of  the  surface  to  be  cut,  however  uneven,  ol 

on  each  side  of  the  centre  one.    Its  fruits  hang  escape;  and  in  order  to  accommodate  thisia- 

down  in  pairs  from  a  long  stalk.    Its  appear-  plement  to  the  consolidated  earth  of  the  wlmt  i 

ance  is  very  peculiar,  being  like  an  apple,  with  crop,  and  also  the  more  loosened  top  of  spiiii| 

about  one  third  cut  or  bitten  out    It  is  a  deadly  corn»  ^o^*  &c.,  the  hoes  are  pressed  m  W 

poison,  and  the  milk  that  fiows  from  it  is  so  different  weighU  being  hung  upon  the  ends  tf 

acrid,  that  a  drop  falUng  on  the  hand  raises  a  each  lever,  and  adjusted  by  keys  orchauiirm| 

bUster.   The  outside  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  prevent  their  going  beyond  the  proper  dq>thi    : 
and  the  inside  is  of  a  deep  crimson.    It  contains       "  That  which  has  hitherto  been  an  objeoliil  ] 

a  large  quantity  of  small  black  seeds,  like  the  to  the  general  use  of  the  horse-hoe  inthnV 

pips  of  an  apple,  embedded  in  a  quantity  of  avoided  by  adopting  a  mode  of  readily  sliiM» 

scarlet  coloured  pulp.    I  have  counted  fifty-  the  hoes,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  sf" 

eight  of  these  seeds  in  one  fruit    When  ripe,  adopted  in  drills,  so  that  the  hoes  may  be 

the  fruit  bursts  and  the  seeds  fall  out,  and  the  ^o  the  greatest  nicety.     This  implement  ia 

outside  shrivels  up,  and  still  adheres  to  the  stalk  constructed  that  the  hoes  may  be  set  to  a  wf 

for  a  considerable  time^—Selkirk's  Recollections  varying  from  seven  inches  to  any  wider  sp 

of  Ceylon,  the  inverted  hoes  are  preferred  when  the 

■  — ^^  tance  between  the  rows  is  sufficient  to  admit 

IfiL^bt^illfi     Szt  P^^'  ^^  them ;  otherwise,  triangular  or  ami 

Jt%i^v»i^wi»>    <^v»  shaped  hoes  may  be  substituted,  or  any 


The  Implements  of  Agriculture;  by  J.  A.  ^°""  *^*'  "^^^   ^   considered   best  for  tl^ 

Ransome.    (Fourth  notice.)  P^?,2*®-     •  .  .  .v.  ^              ^^,       ^  tJ, 

--,    ,               .      1       ,                     „    ,  Two  pomto  m  this  hoe  are  worthy  partieiilr 

We  have  again  the  pleasure  to  caU  the  at-  notice:  the  one  being  that  the  blades  of  the  bMl^ 

tention  of  our  readers  to  this  work.  are  made  entirely  of  steel,  and  are  attached  # 

The  VI  and  VII  sections,  which  con-  ^^  atalks  so  readily,  that  as  they  may  beoeBJH: 

dude  the  first  part  of  the  subject-in  which  ro'^l.°7^lr'ait'«l^^t^l 

the  author  notices  the  machines  principally  the  position  of  the  frame  admits  of  easy  a^joi^ 

in  use  for  the  tillage  of  the  land  and  for  ment,  so  that,  according  to  the  texture  of  te 

gathering  and  harvesting  the  crop— contain  s®*^'  ^A®  ^"tting  edges  of  the  hoes  may  umm 
4.     c  (t  TT        1.            J   -D  1      •)&  position  more  or  less  inchninff  to  the  wooEi  • 

an  account  of      Horse-hoes  and  Bakes  /  \^^  ,      „  ,             ,               .          *   .  / 

of  the  former  he  notices  Blakie^s  inverted  ^^*^j  ^''  "^l  l^^J^  ."^^^^f  ^"iJ^ 

horse-hoe,   Grant's  horse-hoe   and  moulding  C'^'^  t?  '^f'  Suffolk  horse  drag  rOj, 


plough,  Morton^s  or  Lord  Ducie^s  horse-hoe,  ^'^'  '^^'^  ^^^  ^^'!  ^^^^'^  ^ 

Clarke's  universal  ridge  plough,  White's  double  ?^  '•«\^'  Grant's  patent  lever  horse^dkeM 

action  turnip-hoe,  HuckvaU's  patent  turnip-  ^^^^^^  ^^^"»  evidently  the  most  perfect- 

hoe,  Garrett's  patent  horse-hoe.    The  pre-  *^^  ^"^"^ '  hay-makmg  maehme. 

ference  apparently  being  given  to  the  lat^  _                               *     ,  ^      ,  „ 

ter,  of  which  he  says  :-  European  JgncuUure  and  Rural  Bcmmi 

«  This  horse-hoe,  invented  by  Garrett  and  ^^  *^®  ^®^-  ^^^^  Colman. 

Son,  of  Leiston,  is  suited  to  all  methods  of  drill  We  tre  indebted  to  the  number  of  W 

cultivation,  whether  broad,    steteh,  or  ridge  Cultivator  for  the  present  month  (an  AbmI^ 

ploughing;  and  is  adapted  to  hoeing  com  of  all  ican  paper,  published  at  Albany),  fori 

kmds  as  well  as  roots.   The  peculiar  advantages  ^^xv          i_      i-i.                  *   ^.Xmm 

of  this  implement  are  that  the  width  of  the  hoes  »«*=*c«  <^^  *^'»  ^«^^»  ^H'"'.^  propose!  to  pn 

maybe  increased  or  diminished  to  suit  all  lands,  permanency  to  the  opinions  and  obstrft* 

4v  m^^ods  of  planting;  the  axletree  being  tions  of  the  aiithor,  fonned  on  hit IMV 
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tkraqgh  the  principal  agricultiiral  countries  of ''tbe  power  of  rising  above  ibeir  con- 
tfJSiirope.    Mr.Colman,  whilst  in  Britain,  dition,"  Mr  Colman  ought  to  know,  arises 
Mms  to  haye  visited  the  most  important  solely  from  their  want  of  knowledge,  which 
and  best  cultivated  districts,  and  we  have  is  well  known  to  be  "  power"  as  well  in 
10  doubt  whatever  examined  closely  every  the  old  as  the  new  world,  and  exactly  the 
dung  which  presented  itself  to  his  notice  kind  of  power  required  for  this  purpose — 
m  was  brought  before  him.    He  was  thus  knowledge  in  this  sense  being  but  another 
■Ue  to  estimate  the  amazing  amount  of  term  for  education,  which,  as  we  believe, 
equtal  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  our  is  becoming  more  and  more  within  the  la- 
Mil  and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  bourer's  reach  daily.   It  is  not  the  low  rate 
nit  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  of  their  wages  which  forbids  their  rise,  for 
p%B^  which  are  necessary  for  our  use  and  in  spite  of  this  bar  to  advancement,  we 
ensomption — he  was  able  to  see  that  all  know  many  who  from  the  condition  of  farm 
■viands  are  not  equally  well  managed —  labourers  have  become  farmers  ;  but  in  all 
Alt  some  districts  having  no  superior  ad-  these  cases  the  force  of  natural  talent,  aided 
witages  of  soil  or  climate  are  cultivated  in  by  a  somewhat  greater  scholastic  advan- 
ce most  careful  and  judicious  manner  ;   tage,  has  impelled  them  upwards. 
^Aakt  others,  having  greater  natural  ad-      Mr.  Colman  must  surely  have  been  read- 
mti^s,  partake  less  of  the  husbandman's  ing  some  account  of  the   agriculture  of 
MR^these  things  he  was  able  to  see,  and  Russia  when  he  wrote  that  here  labourers 
if  diem  to  furnish  forth  a  correct  account,   "cannot  own  any  of  the  soil  they  cultivate!' ' 
kBi  was  able  to  see  that  the  condition  of  It  would  have  been  well  had  he  studied  our 
'ii&nn  labourers  in  many  instances  was  jurisprudence  as  well  as  our  agriculture  a 
Mtwhat  it  ought  to  be,  and  by  the  blessing  little  before  he  made  that  assertion  or  the 
if(}odwill  ultimately  become— whilst  in   one  which  follows— he  would  then,  we  feel 
.  lAas  the  labourers  were  in  a  position  "  to  assured,  have  given  a  different  account  of 
.  koded  comfortable."    But  the  rev.  au-  the  tenure  by  which  the  cottages  and  gar- 
-  Avaisleads  his  countrymen  when  he  tells  dens  of  England,  those  especial  patterns  of 
4«that  the  British  farm-labourers—  English  neatness  and  love  of  order,  are 

Ismain  a  distinct  and  servile  class  with-  ^^^^^  ^^^  he  would  have  known  that  many 
•ttiny  power  of  rising  above  their  condi-  of  them  are  absolutely  the  property  of  the 
<«.  At  present  the  most  imaginative  and  persons  who  occupy  them— in  some   cases 

Mme  see  no  probability  of  their  rising  the  title  being  freehold  of  inheritance,  in 
wre  their  condition,  of  being  any  thmg      .  , .   "       .     ,.  , .  ,    ., 

Wllabourers,  or  of  belonging  to  any  other  others,  which  we  incline  to  think  the  most 

An  a  servile  and  dependent  class.    The  numerous,copyhold  or  of  customary  tenure, 

Witateof  then:  wages  absolutely  forbids  —in  either  case,  no  less  secure  to  the  owner, 

tivste.  The  houses  which  they  occupy  regard  to  the  safety  of  property  as  m  the 
^^f^  not  to  themselves,  and  they  may  at  instance  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  parks 
tty  tune  be  turned  out  of  them.  TTie^r  and  mansions  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
VQttask  leave  to  live,  or  they  must  take  it  u  i.  x  i  •&/  ^  i 
WTiolence  or  plunde;  when  they  will  not  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^^PP«"  *«  ^"*^^  M''  C^^"**"^  ^" 
berofferedtolive.  Their  only  home  is  the  hospitably  entertained:  even  the  mere 
Stave,  and  even  their  repose  here  is  not  yearly  occupation  of  their  cottages  the  law 
mys  secure."  most  jealously  protects  to  the  British  la- 
Here  our  author  is  altogether  at  fault,  bourers,  and  it  is  no  less  our  boast  now 
ml^Hnxrenor  Old  England  are  no  more  than  it  ever  was,  that  *'an  Englishman> 
1*1  distinct  and  servile  class"  than  their  house  is  his  castle"  whatever  its  dimension* 
sDowi  oi\ New  England,     The  absence  maybe. 
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An  Essay  on  the  growth  and  Management  qf  intended  for  crashing  or  feeding,  without  iijiiijr; 

Flax  in  Ireland ;hy  John  SvrovHe.    Dub-  ^/if  designed  for  sowing,  this  pn^^^ 

1.     o    T  «^    1        TTT    .         t      -I    ^      X  interfere  with  its  "vitalitv,  and  render  Um 

lin,  S.  J.  Machen,  Westmoreland-street ;  ^^^  ^^  intended  purpose." 

London,  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  mi_    /» n     •      •   ^i.        x  n  j   * 

,  .       The  following  is  the  note  we  aUude  W:?-' .  - 

Therc  is  no  crop  the  growth  of  which       « Qn  this  subject  no  apology  is  necessaigr  1^  ; 

requires  more  care  than  that  of  flax,  and  placing  the  following  extracts  before  the  readeR|  - 

there  is  none  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  likely   taken  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  John  ttae  J 

♦«  i^«  ««  «.».M»^.».»*:..^  4.^  4.I.*  ..,»»,.,»«.  »i%A*.  Adam,  of  Belfast,  to  Mr.  Skinner,  the  effidnft  * 
to  be  so  remunerative  to  the  grower  when  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  BelfestFkx  Im- 
properly managed.  provement  Society : 

We  see  no  cogent  reason  why  flax  should       "  I  have,  during  the  last  three  months,  f  w*  ; 

not  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  at  chased  upwards  of  950  bushels  of  seed,  aa4  ^ 

home,  not  only  to  supply  the  present  de-  f^l^^^  ^°XyZ L^uT«..'*^  ^ 

mand  of  our  linen  manufactory,  but  also  as  last  years'  crop,  but  in  many  cases  supeqiL 

any  demand  which  may  hereafter  arise ;  principally  owing  to  the  greater  care  and  m 

nor  in  truth  do  we  see  any  reason  why  the  now  executed  by  our  farmers  in  preparing^  ^ 

manufacture  of  linen  should  not  in  a  great  ^^^^  ^°'"  ™"^®^-         .      ,      ,  ,  ,      , 

degree  «.persede  that  of  cotton ; -under  ^:,^tT^^XXL'':tl''Z\. 

this  impression  we  earnestly  call  the  atten-  containing  the  seed.     I  was  induced  to  offinri 

lion  of  our  readers  to  the  essay  before  us —  farmers  a  market  for  the  bolls,  as  I  found  1 

they  will  find  it  a  most  interesUng  account,  ™any  objected  to  saving  the  seed,  not  firom 

.      1      «  ^,  ^-i      n  n       •     T    1     J  doubt  of  Its  value,  but  from  not  having  loia  I 

not  only  of  the  growth  of  flax  in  Ireland,  spare  for  drying  the  bolls,  and  but  very  iSrfWi^^ 

but  also  of  its  growth  and  manipulaticm  in  apparatus  for  preparing  the  seed.    IniheMi^- 

Belgium.  part  of  the  season  I  purchased  the  bells,  juitll.^ 

If  to  the  value  of  the  fibre  of  the  flax  we  fW^ed  from  the  flax  ;  b«t  finding,  fromti* 

J,   o  ,        «,,  ,         ,       .    i.xi  larcre  quantities  onered,  that  I  could  not  B0if 

add  the  value  of  the  seed-and  not  of  the  all  aried  before  spoiling,  I  made  itam^ 

seed  only,  but  of  the  chaff  and  light  grains,  that  they  should  be  well  dried  either  in  us  sil^ 

as  articles  of  food  for  cattle,  we  can,  in  or  on  a  kiln.      Every  eight  bushels  of  UM 

truth,  see  no  more  valuable  crop  than  flax,  ^^^J^^*  °°  *"  *^"*«^'  """^  ^""^^  "^  *^ 

for  every  part  of  the  plant  is  most  useful.       «nTu     t.  ir       v        •  u tituj 

.  ^  ^  .\        tjit/r       "The  chaff,  or  bran,  is  a  very  ezoeHnitiMl 

As  we  have  never  before  heard  the  chaff  fo,  cattle,  as  it  contains  a  large  proportiiD  tf 

recommended  as  an  article  of  food,  we  shall  mucilage,  and  all  the  weak  seeds  that  are  bknit- 

take  the  liberty  of  placing  before  our  rear  off  in  the  cleaning.     I  sent  samples  to  mm 

der.  the  Mowing  from  the  text  of  our  ^^^^r Adr^tS^oftlSlSS' 

author  on  the  subject  of  seed,  as  mtrodu-  qualities  that  they  ordered  1,000  bnthels;  mM 

cing  the  note,  which  we  also  subjoin : —  I  have  since  had  orders  from  Wigton  andDiHH 

"  A  great  disadvantage  in  treating  Flax  in  the  f^es,  firom  others  of  my  firiends,  to  whom  I M 

Autumn,  is  the  difficulty,  in  many  cases,  of  also  sent  samples.     I  have,  besides,  8ol^*o>2 

preserving  the  Flax-seed   after  rippling.      In  hundred  bushels  in  this  town  and  neighbooni** 

moist  weather,  and  where  the  quantity  of  seed  principally  to  cow-keepers ;  and,  in  every  eiig 

on  hand  is  large,  it  is  indeed,  extremelv  difficult  J^  bat  given  great  satisfaction.     The  low  pa* 

to  save  the  seed  properly,  even  under  the  most  of  linseed  cake  and  linseed  meal  has  aaiitedll| 

careful  management     If  the  capsules  or  seed-  increased    demand    for  these  articles  intijj 

pods  be  placed  together  in  quantities,  after  country ;  and  their  value,  as  food  for  all  lam 

being  taken  off,  rapid  fermentation  will  imme-  of  stock,  is  beginning  to  be  appreeiatsd. 
diately  ensue,  to  the  total  destruction  of  the       **  The  price  I  gave  this  year,  for  Hnseed,  ^ 

seed  for  any  purpose  afterwards;  so  that,  to  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  dd.  per  badbd 

guard  against  this  casualty,  they  must  be  thinly  for  the  bolls :  and  even  at  these  companUiVily 

spread  over  a  boarded  floor,  or  other  dry  place,  low  prices,  the  farmers  expressed  themidfti 

and  repeatedly  turned.     In  humid  weather,  a  well  satisfied  of  the  advantage  and  profit  tote 

B/fg^t  kiln-drying  may  he  given  to  the  seed,  if  derived  firom  saving  the  teed.    TlMy  MiB 
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iqita  considenble  part  of  the  produce  as  food  are  at  liberty  to  visit :  his  particular  duty  being 

kr  ettde,  imd   were  folly   convinced  of  its  to  report  dally,  or  oftener,  as  to  the  progress  of 

tfity.'*  their  patient 

We  cannot  too  atrongly  reconunend  Mr.  Case  I.    April  7th.— A  cow,  belonging  to 

SpronleVlittle  work  to  our  readers,  which,  Mr.  Swan,  cow-keeper,  Jamaica-street,  which 

.     ....      ^    ..                    'A      1.      4.1.       J  had  for  some  weeks  previoasly,  according  to  the 

m  addition  to  Its  own  ments,  has  the  ad-  owner's  account,  been  off  her  feed,  dull  in  ap- 

rantage  of  containing  in  an  appendix  "Dr.  pearance,  with  unhealthy  skin,  staring  coat,  and 

Lute's  Chemical  Constitution  of  Flax  and  subject  to  occasional  distention  of  the  paunch— 

iemp,"with  tables  of  the  various  analyses.  "^  ?^^?^^  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tennant 

"                         ^                         ^  On  visiting  her  she  manifested  the  followmg 

*  Sjrmptoms:  great  distention  of  the  paunch— 

rke  Fetermarian,  June,     London,   Long-  pulse  75  and  weak— breathing,  of  itself  not 

man  and  Co.  materially  impaired,  but  rendered  difficult  in 

kt  the  recent  examination  at  the  Edin-  «=7'eq»«'<=e  . »'  *nn>on«   yrithin  the  parotid 

,   _       .            _,  „            _  ,             ,  glands  pressing  down  the  larynx  [the  upper 

vgh  Veterinary  College,  of  the  number  part  of  wind-pipe]— feeble  cough-skin  firmly 

jdmitted  to  practice,    four  were  selected  adherent  to  the  body  and  harsh,  with  rough  coat 

'from  the  superiority  of  their  merit"  to  —slight  yellowness  of  mucous  membranes  [the 

^*^^A  Av«  4.V,*  <^^^^a  /«•«««  i%«  t\^^  Ti.vii  8^°^  that  lines  the  nostrils,  mouth,  throat,  &c] 

ontend  for  the  prizes  given  by  the  High-  constipation-arched  back,  and  pain  on  pres- 

ndand  Agricultural  Society  and  Profes-  sure  over  the  right  hypochondriac  region  [im- 

IrDick,  and  we  ore  glad  to  find  that  of  this  mediately  over  the  liver.] 

umber  three  were  English,  viz. — Mr  John  From  carefully  considering  the  nature  of  these 

Idow.    Wimslow,   Cheshire ;   Mr.  Peter  symptoms,  and  taking  into  account  the  period 

iL_i      ■»*       1-     ^            J  •»#     TT    r«v  of  their  continuance,  we  were  at  once  convinced 

M«r,  Manchester ;  and  Mr.  H.  Cherry,  that  the  case  was  one  wherein  extensive  disorder 

ifOapham  Common,  Surrey.  of  the  liver  existed,  with  general  tubercular 

the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : —  diathesis. 

litiiDr  general  proficiency  to  Mr.  John  Although  the  presence  of  hoven  might  itself 

kbw.  of  Wimslow,  Cheshire,  and  that  for  have  induced  us  to  suppose  the  stomachs  were 

^-    '               ,    ,               ^       A     -%.£     Ti  chiefly  affe^cted,  yet  yellowness  of  the  mucous 

litart  anatomical  preparation  to  Mr.  P.  membranes,  constipation,  and  pain  on  pressure 

TklWr,  of  Manchester.  An  additional  prize  over  the  right  hypochrondriac  region  were  con- 

vmdio  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Moffat,  of  elusive  evidence  of  diseased  liver,  which  led  us 

ttl>krgh,forthesecondbestpreparation;  ^'^^^  *«  ««PP°»«  '^^^  deficiency  of  biliary 

7;    5..      .    m*^  J  1     i.  xt     w  J-    TO  secretion  was  the  cause  of  constipaUon  and 

•fltheTheais  Medal  of  the  Medical  bo-  ^o^en,  by  affording  imperfect  stimulus  to  the 

tttjr  of  the  College  was  gained  by  Mr.  A.  bowels.    The  peculiar  cough,  unhealthy  coat, 

E  Cherry,  of  Clapham  Common,  Surrey,  an^  tumours  in  the  parotid  glands,  furtiier  con- 

TL  ni      •       n  »-....,».».><.  «r.  r A «^,  1:1  vinced  us  that  the  disease  was  one  of  a  tuber- 

IhefoUowmg  Contributions  TO  Cattle  cular  character,  and  accordingly  led  us  to  form 

riTHOLooT,  appear  to  be  from   the  pen  an  unfavorable  prognosis, 

rfflie  first  prize  man,  Mr.  John  Barlow.  As  our  employer  was  desirous  to  have  some 

"Okerring  of  late  in  your  journal  a  lack  of  means,  experimental  or  otherwise,  adopted,  we 

fitter  relating  to  the  diseases  of  horned  cattle,  employed  the  following,  being  merely  of  a  pal- 

Iim  induced  to  send  you  the  following  cases,  liative  description :  01.  lini  et  sp.  tereb.  [linseed 

^^  occurred  during  Professor  Dick's  late  oil  and  spirit  of  turpentine]  were  administered 

*iiit to  London:  not  that  they  possess  in  them-  to  relieve  hoven  with  temporary  benefit     She 

idrei  sny  thing  peculiarly  new  or  striking,  but  then  got  for  a  few  days,  aromatic  purgatives, 

'■^eoDT^  an  idea  of  the  system  here  pursued^  with  small  doses  of  hydrarg.  submur.  [calomel] ; 

iQi  die  benefit  which  must  result  from  entrust-  but  in  consequence  of  their  affording  no  perma- 

^  oat-patients  to  smdents,  such  responsibility  nent  benefit,  and  swelling  of  the  paunch  retum- 

Qdiiemg  a  necessity  to  form  for  tnemselves  ingp,  on  account  of  our  patient's  emaciated  con- 

toper  opinions,  their  correctness  or  incorrect-  dition,  we  advised  her  being  destroyed,  to  which 

CM  bdng  daily  verified  by  the  Professor  him-  the  owner  consented. 

U,    As  eases  of  out-patients  occur,  they  are  Post-mortem  appearances  verified  our  pog- 

iieed  under  the  immediate  care  of  senior  stu-  nosis  [indiction].    Extensive  disorganization  of 

01^  each  taking  his  turn,  with  whom  the  rest  the  liver  existed,  occasioned  b^  the  de^^VQ^xnsBX 
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of  tubercles  {smalt  internal  pimple  or  tumour],  peritonitis  in  the  cow  ofier  considerable  difo 

many  of  these,  in  some  parts,  uniting  during  ence  from  those  observable  in  the  horse  witfj 

their  suppurative  action,  had  formed  large  cavi-  respect  to  intensity.      In  the  cow  assumiql 

Ues  containing  pus  [matter].     In  other  parts  of  speedily  more  the  character  of  low  fever  thn 

the  same  organ  they  were  of  more  recent  for-  the  high  state  of  inflammatory  action  invanamf 

mation,  small,  hard,  and  gritty  in  consistence,  present  in  the  horse  under  similar  circumstaoMi 
The  mesenteric  glands  [glands  near  the  guts       Case  III.   April  13th.— This  case  we  rnenh 

and  within  the  membrane  that  surrounds  them]  jglate  to  shew  the  treatment  adopted  at  dS 

were  much  diseased,  and  considerable  effusion  College,  under  circumstances  which  are  not  i  " 

existed  m  the  abdomen.  .      ,  .      ,  frequently  occurring  here,  but  very  commi 

Diseases  of  the  same  character  existed  m  the  t^ke  place  in  private  pracUce,  and  are  often 

lungs.     Tubercles  of  various  sizes  and  stages  ^^^1^  ^  manage, 
of  development  were  found  throughout  their       n*-    o    ^^  j  •     i  w    .  j       «J. 

substance.    The  bronchial  glands  Tare  within  ,  M'-Sf  «•  ^iry-keeper,  Easter-roa^  ^ 

the  lungs,  or  rather  between  the  division  of  the  5°''  »«»f  <=« '»  »  ?,?"  *f»  ''"d  <f ''^^'^ 

larger  dr  tubes]  were  similarly  affected.  J?yf  ''«'<'"'  ^?}»f\  """f  ^  the  pWnta  Mg 

X  ..1  .jijir  1.  birth],  and  exhibited  great  constitutional  weHP 

^   On  examming  the  parotid  glands,  [near  the  ness,  want  of  appetite,  suspension  of  ruminatifl% 

jaw,]  we  found  connected  With  them  and  the  bw  fever,  and  pain  on  pressure  over  the  righl 

Eustachian  [the  canal  leading  from  withm  the  jij^c  region  [the  part  just  above  the  groin],  TMl 

throat  to  the  ear]  several  large  cysts  [small  bags  case  was  placed  under  Mr.  Scriven.     Coi   "   ' 

or  purses]  containing  pus.  jng  theae  symptoms  to  be  occasioned  by 

Case  II.    April  12. — Puerperal  peritonitis,  tion  of  the  placenta,  and  aggravated  by*  an 

with  hysteritis  [inflammation  of  the  lining  mem-  sorption  of  its  partly  decomposed  subst 

brane  of  the  belly  and  of  the  womb,  coming  on  acting  as  a  poison  upon  the  vital  powers, 

in  animals  immediately  after  calving,  &c.]     A  proceeded  to  remove  it,  which,  by  proper  i 

beast  was  to-day  brought  to  the  college-yard  for  was  effectually  accomplished  manually, 

examination*    The  owner  stated  she  had  calved  uterus  was  then  well  syringed  with  tepid 

eight  days  previously,  since  which  time  she  had  containing  chloride  of  lime.     This  was  i 

been  unwell,  betraying  great  dullness— lying  days  repeated.     She  then  got  zingib.  rad., 

down  rather  frequently,  but  shortly  rising  again,  ger-root,]  gentian,  rad.,  [gentian  root,]  eC 

yet  without  manifesting  any  urgent  symptoms  sulph.  [sulphate  of  iron],  in  thick  grud 

of  pain — want  of  appetite — great  weakness.  The  ale,  daily.     Improvement  was  continuoni 

owner  said  her  breathing  was  somewhat  quick-  the  17ih,  when  violent  diarrhoea  [loosenesi 

ened,  but  could  give  us  no  information  respect-  purging]  came  on.     This  was  combatted 

ing  the  pulse.     He  said  she  had  not  kicked  or  thick  gruel,  creta  ppt  [prepared  chalk,]  si 

etruck  at  her  belly.  rad.  [ginger]  et  gum.  opii.  [gum  opium.]  Ui 

The  examination  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  this  treatment  she  rapidly  improved,  and  is 

Tennant  and   Barlow,  in  the  presence  of  the  from  under  our  hands, 
other  students.    The  abdomen  contained  from       Another  cow,  belonging  to  Mr.  Swan, 

five  to  six  gallons  of  serum,  [a  thin  watery  fluid]  also  for  the  last  fortnight  been  under  the  si. 

wherein  floated  large  flakes  of  lymph  [a  white  intendence  of  Mr.  Slddell  for  chronic  indnnlitf 

kind  of  adhesive  matter.]     Extensive  and  in-  [hardness  of  some  standing]  of  the  udder  of  < 

tense  peritoneal  inflammation  [inflammation  of  very  severe  character,  occasioned  by  reteatiii 

the  peritonium  or  the  lining  of  belly]  existed,  of  milk  from,  the  presence  of  tumours  wiiM 

involving  both  mesentery,  omentum,  [are  both  the  two  hindmost  teats.     Under  the  dilM 

portions  of  the  peritonium]   and  that  portion  employment,  in  the  first  place,  of  fomentalioi 

covering  the  abdominal  parietes  [walls  of  the  and  then  ung.  hydrarg.  cUm  camphor.  [W« 

belly,  or  the  whole  thickness  of  flesh  cut  through  ointment  and  camphor],  and,  latterly,  ung.  idHi 

to  get  to  the  bowels]  ;  but,  what  is  remarkable,  [iodine  ointment],  together  with  frequent  ad 

not  implicating  that  reflected  over  the  uterus  careful  evacuation  ofthe  milk  by  the  teat  qrphil 

[womb.]     The  internal  mucous  coat  of  this  she  is  now  recovered,  yielding  milk  ficedy  90 

viscus,  [organ,]  however,  displayed  extensive  largely  as  before, 
inflammation,  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of  ^ 

'dark-brown  offensive  fluid.  More  than  a  normal  * 

quantity  offluid  existed  in  the  pericardium.  Fairs  in  Wales  for  July.— 1,  Cotwmi 

Although  we  did  not  see  this  beast  during  life,  2,  Festiniog :  3,  Sputty ;  4,  Dolgelley ;  tf,  IlW 

•till,  from  the  owner's  account,  which  corres  drillo ;  7,  Caerwys,  Northop  ;  10,  Bala;  1^8^ 

Donds  with  our  own  observation  in  similar  cases,  Asaph;    18,  Denbigh;   20,   Newmarket}  II 

jt  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  symptoms  of  Llanrhiader ;  30,  Llamamon  in  Tdt. 
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)   roll   July. — 1,  Wigan,  Ellesmere,  beyond  all  ealetUaiUmt  too  high  in  r^erenee  Ut 

1;  3,  Leek,  Shrewsbary ;  4,  Haslingden,  the  price  of  wheat,    A  slight  decline  in  oats  has 

Id,  Uttoxeter ;   6,  Chester,  Lancaster,  been  submitted  to  in  London,  but  chiefly,  we  ap^ 

Castle,  Wenlock ;  8,  Oldham ;  9,  York,  prehend,  in  consequence  qfa  rather  free  supply, 

,    Garstang,    Leeds  ;    10,    Congleton,  Beef  and  Mutton  are  rising  in  value,  as 

,  Peterboxoogh  J  11,  Macclesfield;  12,  must  be  expected  from  the  want  of  grass,  whilst 

1,  Leeds,  Howden,  Macclesfield;    13,  store  stock  of  all  kinds  are  a  perfect  drug. 

,  Neath ;  14,  Garstang ;  15,  Up-Hol-  Hops. — Ttie  accounts  are  very  contradictory 

iswick  ;  16,  Mallock,  Barton ;  17,  Ca-  fron  the  various  hop  districts. 

18,  Warrington,  Overton,  Huntiiufdon;  LONDON,  June  24.         Per  Qr. 

philly,  Mortlake ;  20,  Honiton,  Ross;  Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red          66    60 

ham,Frome:  23,  Lane  End,  Colchester;  White 58    60    64 

lem,  Pocklington ;  25,  Ashton  under-  Irish 0      0 

iverpool,  Reading,  Barnard  Castle;  26,  White   0      0 

Lewes,    Portsdown ;    27,    Newport,    Rye,  old 80    36 

m ;     29,    Mountsorrel ;    30,    Bolton,  New    36    — 

;  31,  Uttoxeter,  Uxbridge.  Barley,  Grinding 30    32 

Malting   34    30 

MANURES.  Chevalier 36    37 

ned  are  the  latest  prices  of  several  sorts  Irish ,.  30    32 

re: —  Bere 28    30 

St,  168.  per  qr.  Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....          60    62 

h  Bone,  15s.  per  qr.  Brown 58    60 

I  Goano,  £S.  per  ton.  158.  per  cwt.  Kingston  and  Ware    ....           60    68 

10s.   to   12s.  per  cwt,  according  to  Chevalier 60    63 

Ity.  Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed          23    25 

ist,  £6.  to  £€.  10s.per  ton  Potatoe 25    27 

ke,£6.  perton  Youghall  and  Cork  black..          22    23 

,  at  the  water  side,  32s.  6d.  per  ton ;  Cork,  white 22    23 

I  and  housed,  38s.   to  42s.  per  ton.,  Dublin 21     22 

Df  Soda,  15s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt.  Walerford,  white 21     22 

Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt  Black    22    23 

don  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per  packet,  Scotch  feed 24    26 

ent  foi  three  acres.  Potatoe 26    27 

of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt  Limerick 21     24 

of  Lime,  12s.  per  cwt  Londonderry    22    23 

t,  £3.  12s.  6d.   per  hhd.  sufficient  for  Beans,  Tick,  new 36    38 

acres.  Old,  small 38    40 

(,  28s.  and  42s.  per  cwt  Peas,  Grey 35    36 

'  Maple   36    38 

^^t  fAaXkttn.  White    35     36 

Boilers 36    38 

AT  has  recovered  its  firmness  in  most  of  Seed,  Rape,  27/.  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 

mg  provincial  markets,  although  an  arri-  Linseed,  Baltic . .  30  38        Odessa.  •  41 

anadian  flour  (the  first  which  has  come  Mustard,  White 7  10 

)  at  Liverpool  caused  a  turn  in  favour  of  Brown    ....  8  11  per  bush. 

!r,  upon  tfie  expectation  that  other  cargoes  Flour,  Town-made  —  50 

jeedily  arrive.     We  are  satisfied  from  all  Suffolk. . . .  40  42  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

seen  and  heard  that  although  the  breadth  Stockton  and  Norfolk —  40 

tnder  wheat  is  fully  as  large  as  usual,  foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

ms  will  be  much  below  an  average ;  dis-   Wheat,  Dantzic 42    44 

II  some  places  making  sad  havoc,  whilst  Hamburgh 40    42 

r  the  appearance  of  the  plant  is  good :  Rostock 40     42 

iwever,  still  depends  upon  the  weather  ;   Barlet 26     28 

ntng  season  has  been  favourable.  Oats,  Brew 17     19 

,EY,  Oats,  and  Beans,  are  everywhere  Feed 15     17 

ierabUt  ^"^  except  in  some  cases  of  late   Beans    19     24    28 

or  fresh  land  lying  upon  a  moist  bottom,   Peas 28     30 

hiee  neither  grain  nor  straw  ;  the  prices,   Flour,  American,  per  barrel —    26 

J,  «f  the  two  latter  particularly,  are,  Baltic « ,.,....  1\    'i& 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 5015  qn.  216  10 

Barley 1190  1  13  2 

Oats 35935  1     2  11 

Rye 141  1  12  1 

Beans 1385  1  16  7 

Peas 476  1  16  5 

SEED  MARKET. 

8.  S. 

Canary,  per  qr. 58  to  60 

Carraway,  per  cwt 58  to  62 

Clover,  red,  English    60  to  74 

„        „    Foreign     64  to  74 

„       white,  English 100  to  130 

„  „      Foreign    84  to  125 

Coriander 15  to  20 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £10      to  £10  15 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £6       to   £7    5 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 10  to  13 

„         superfine    „        .., —  to  — 

„         brown         „         17  to  20 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  •• .  £28  to  30 

Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bushel ..    4  to    5 

Foreign      „        „        „  •.    3  to    5 

CHESTER,  June  22. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat,  white,  751bs. 0  0  9  0 

Ditto,red 0  0  9  0 

Ditto  new 9  3  9  6 

Oats,  461b8.,  new 3  6  3  8 

Grinding  Barley,  per  60lbs.  ..4  8  4  10 

Malting  ditto,  38  qts. 6  0  5  3 

Beans,  new,  per  801bs 6  0  0  0 

DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE— June  21* 

s.  d.       8.  d. 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.)  33  0  to  34  0 

„      red         do 30  0  to  32  0 

„      inferior,  do 28  0  to  29  0 

Oats,  feeding,  new    11  6  to  12  0 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt) 18  0  to  19  0 

„      second   do 17  0  to  17  6 

„      inferior  do 14  0  to  16  0 

„      third      do 6  0  to  10  0 

Oatmeal  do 10  6  to  11  6 

WAKEFIELD,  June  21. 

The  millers  have  purchased  freely  of  Wheat 
last  week,  they  are  not  disposed  to  increase  their 
stocks  this.  Fine  fresh  thrashed  Wheats  have 
been  taken  off*  at  fully  last  week's  prices,  and  all 
oUier  sorts  maintain  their  quotations.  Barley 
is  in  fair  request  for  grinding  purposes,  at  a 
little  improvement  in  value.  Oats,  Shelling, 
and  Beans  in  steady  request,  without  any  change 
iq  raJae, 


LIVERPOOL,  Jnne  25. 

8.  d. 

Wheat, Eng. wh., new,  ^701bs..  8  4 

Ditto,  red 8  2 

Irish  white,  new 7  10 

Ditto,red 7  6 

Egyptian « .  •  •   6  6 

Oats,  Eng.  and  Scotch,  ^  451bs.  8  2 

Welsh 2  11 

Irish,  new,  best  mealing..   3  0 

Barley,  English,  per  imp.  qr.  . .  33  0    3i 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Manx, 

per  601bs. 4  4      ' 

Feeding 4  8 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 30  0     3; 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  •  38  0    4( 

Irish,  &c 35  0     3i 

Foreign 36  0     3! 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.   . .  34  0    3^ 

Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  40  0    4^ 

Foreign    38  0     4: 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 62  0    6« 

Flour,  English,  per  280]bs 42  0    4; 

Irish,  extra-fine 40  0    4' 

Foreign,   duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 30  0    3! 

Canadian    4 29  6    3! 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..22  6    21 

Irish. 22  6    21 

Indian  Com,  per  4801bs 34  0    3( 

€mit  |ltarftet5$* 

LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

June  24,  1844.  ^  st  of  8 

s.    d.     a 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    6  to  S 

Second  quality  do 2  10  to  J 

Prime  large  Oxen .'.  3     2  to  9 

Prime  Scots,  &c 8  10  to  4 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep  ....  2  10  to  9 

Second  quality  do 8     6  to  3 

Prime  coarse  wooUed  do 8     8  to  8 

Prime  Southdown  do 3  10  to  4 

Large  coarse  Calves 3     4to4 

Prime  small  ditto   4     2to4 

Large  Hogs    3    2to8 

Neat  small  Porkers 3  10  to  4 

Pigs,  quarter  old  store,  eich . .  0    0  to  0 

LIVERPOOL,  June  24. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  cattle  at  mai 
to-day  for  this  time  of  the  year,  whioh  met  i 
dull  sale,  at  the  prices  of  last  week.    fiecC 
to  6:|d,  mutton,  6d  to  6H  lamb,  6d  to  6id 
Cattle  Imported  into  Liybbpoco, 
From  the  I7th  to  the  24tfa  June. 
Cows    Calves    Sheep    Lunba    PisB  H«i 
1337        1.5       6434    J335        4T(H    M 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIYATOIl, 


JND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


JULY-1844. 


ADULTERATION  OF  FLOUR.  ^nd  must  say,  that  the  Dr.  by  his  analyses 

attention  has  lately  been  called  to  this  fully  exonerated  the  defendant  from  the 

ion  by  the  appearance  in  the  public  charge  which  by  inference  would  be  fixed 

s  of  two  hearings  in  petty  sessions  upon  him,  of  having  sold  for  food  any  por- 

ist  a  miller  in  the  manufacturing  dis-  tion  of  these  mixed  flours :  and  although 

I,  first,  for  having  in  his  possession  the  offence  against  the  act  of  parliament  of 

um  for  the  purpose   of  adulterating  mixing  flour  and  gypsum  was  fully  proved, 

.  or  flour ;  and,  secondly,  for  mixing  and  the  defendant  mulct  in  a  penalty,  yet, 

un  with  flour.  in  the  very  few  cases  where  flours  had  been 

bedefence  was  that  the  defendant  car-  sold  by  him  for  food,  they  were  found  by 

on  the  business,  not  of  a  miller,  in  the  ^^'  Playfair  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  de- 

rral  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  of  a  «ree  of  purity.    We  are  glad  of  this  for  the 

er  of  sizing  for  manufacturing  pur-  sakeof  human  nature— for  the  sake  of  those 

8 ;   and  it  was  stated  by  Dr.   Lyon  "^oral  attributes  which  we  contend  all  pos- 

fair,  who  had  analyzed  the  flours  found  s^ss,  and  which  ought,  in  every  case,  to 

I  defendant's  premises,  that  not  only  prevent  so  dangerous  and  abominable  an 

gypsum  commonly  used  by  the  calico  adulteration  as  that  which  the  act  of  par- 

ters  and  weavers  in  the  making  of  size,  liament  is  intended  to  prevent, 

that,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Ure,  whose  Our  object  in  noticing  this  matter  at 

c  Dr.  P.  quoted,  sulphate  of  barytes  length  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  knavery 

other  mineral  substances   were  also  of  those  manufacturers,  who,  for  the  sake 

»d ;  the  object  being  to  give  thickness  of  a  trifling  gain,  impose  upon  unwary  pur- 

veight  not  only  to  the  sizing  but  to  the  chasers  the  weight  and  thickness  of  sul- 

i,  and  to  add  also  consistency  to  the  phate  of  barytes  and  gypsum,  ingeniously 

tfing  matter  used  in  print  works.    We  fastened  upon  cotton  cloths,  for  the  weight 

much  gratified  in  having  the  oppor-  and  thickness  of  the  cotton  itself:  and  wo 

y  which  was  afibrded  us  on  the  hear-  would  urgently  put  it  to  the  persons  per- 

•f  the  latter  of  these  cases,  of  being  petrating  these  frauds  how  long  they  can 

•nt  at  the  examination  of  the  learned  continue  to  be  practiced  \n\\\\  \vc\\v\\\v\\'^  \ 

list  to  the  Royal  Agncultural  Society ;  not  that  we  think,  aa  «o\\\q  do,  \\\w\-  'di\  «wvl\. 
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of  parliament  is  necessary  to  restrain  them,   fection,  and  withdrawn  either  from  th 
for  our  conviction  is,  that  the  evil  will  cure   or  the  atmosphere, 
itself  in  the  gradual  want  of  a  market  for       With  the  view,  therefore,  of  prom 
such  fabrics,  which  will  certainly  ensue —  the  growth  of  the  tubers,  it  has  becc 
the  attendant  evil  being  that  innocent  men   regular  practice  with  many  farmers  a 
will  8u£fer  with  the  guilty  in  the  general  ill   season  to  employ  women  and  childri 
character  which  British  goods  will  obtain   picking  off  the  blossoms  from  their 
as  compared  with  those  of  foreign  make,  in   toes,   a  practice   very  much  to  be 
the  manufacture  of  which   these  imposi-   mended,  and  one  which  is  said  to  h 
tions  have  not  been  practiced.  highly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  quali 

To  the  millers  who  have  taken  up  the  the  roots  as  well  as  their  quantity, 
trade  of  size-making  we  have  a  word  of  the  purpose  of  raising  seed  for  potatoe 
advice  to  offer,  that  so  long  as  the  act  of  practice  seems  absolutely  necessary : 
parliament  under  which  these  convictions  ing  the  present  season  of  doubtful  gen 
took  place  is  unrepealed  they  should  have  tion  it  has  been  ascertained  that  seed  ^ 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  gypsum  upon  was  the  produce  of  plants  from  whicl 
their  premises,  or  with  the  mixing  of  blossoms  had  been  plucked  has  germi; 
mineral  ingredients  :  if  these  are  to  be  in  a  soil  where  seed  grown  in  the 
mixed  let  them  be  mixed  in  Manchester^  way  had  decayed,  the  treatment  of 
where  the  usages  of  the  trade  are  better  being  in  every  respect  similar.  Thus 
understood,  and  where  evidence  can  be  at  posing  no  advantage  to  arise  in  the  qui 
any  time  procured,  should  the  deleterious  of  tubers,  to  have  them  of  a  more  he 
mass  be  attempted  to  be  used  in  any  way  description,  and  of  a  quality  better  ad 
for  food.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^n  important  consideration 

♦  one  which  will  naturally  influence  aD 

THE  POTATOE  BLOSSOM.  not  having  yet  adopted  the  practict 

,    ,      ,         ,         ,  .     ,  1.     .        desirous,  as  who  are  not,  of  ensuring 

It  has  been  long  known  to  horticulturists  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.  ^^^  ^^ 

that  during  the  periods  a  plant  is  flowering  ^„^j^^j  ^^  experiment, 
and  formmg  its  seed,  it  requires  more  nou- 
rishment and  withdraws  from  the  s«il  more 

of  certain  of  its  constituents  than  at  any  INSECT    IN   WHEAT, 

other  time  of  its  growth  :  it  is  also  known   My  wheat  is  much  infested  with  an 
that  at  such  times  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  not  unlike  a  louse  in  appearance ; 
branches,  make  slower  progress  in  their  ear  which  I  have  examined,  and  I 
growth,  the  whole  force  and  energy,  as  it  looked  carefully  through  a  great  nu 
were,  of  the  plant  being  directed  to  the   harbours  a  considerable  quantity  of 
development  of  the  blossoms  and  the  ma-   some  appear  full  grown,  and  others 
turing  of  the  seeds,  by  which  its  species  is  young ;  they  attach  themselves  to  th 
to  be  propagated.    This  being  a  well  as-  of  the  grain  stalk,  and  on  drawing 
certained  fact,  it  becomes  obvious  that  to  the  ear  and  separating  the  grains  thee 
remove  the  blossom  from  a  plant  is  to  cause  be  readily  distinguished.     I  observe 
a  greater    exuberance  of  growth  in  the  red  iust  amongst  the  whea*.    Will  so 
various  other  portions   of  it — branches,   your  readers,  in  other  parts  of  the  coi 
st^ms,  and  roots,  all  partake,  after  the  re-   communicate  the  result  of  their  obi 
moval  of  the  blossoms  and  seed  pods,  a  tions  on  the  wheat  crops  ?    The  new* 
greater  degree  of  the  nourishment  provided  reports  I  am  slow  to  place  much  confii 
by  the  plant  for  their  formation  and  pei-  in,  Wt  dixect  information  from  the  h 
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selves,  through  the  medium  of  your  accomplish  the  work  well ;  and,  hy  their 
ana,  would  he  very  desirahle :  the  gen-  time  heing  employed,  providing  for  their 
mpression  is  that  the  wheat  crop  will  own  maintenance,  making  them  more  use- 
greatly  this  year,  now  I  have  some  ful  and  estimable  members  of  society,  as 
ts  about  the  accuracy  of  this  impres-  well  as  contributing  to  the  establishment  of 

O.  their  health  and  future  well-doing. — Report 

♦ of  the  Cardiff  Farmers'  Club, 

THICK   SOWING.  ♦ 

Y  farmers,  I  know,  give  a  preference  LUCERNE, 

e  broadcast  system,  under  the  impres-  A  correspondent  in  a  London  cotem- 

that  a  larger  increase  is  produced,  by  a  porary  recommends  the  following  as  the 

J  distinct  and  regular  distribution  of  best  plan  of  obtaining  excellent  lucerne : 

ieed-corn.    On  that  point  their  argu-  « gelect   a    dry    piece    of  land,   either 

t  may  be  somewhat  correct;  for  it  is  .^^j,^^  ^^^y^^  ^^  ^^^  ^i^^^  ^^^^  but  not 

Lxiom  which  I  believe  cannot  be  con-  .^^^y^  ^^rong,  or  clayey,  certainly  not  the 

jrted,  that  where  many  seed-corns  are  i^^st  inclined  to  be  wet  or  springy,  with 

sited  together,  and  that  when  their  ^^^Yier  a  sand  or  chalk  subsoil-the  latter  is 

us  roots  come  into  contact,  many  of  preferable;  let  it  be  made  perfectly  clean, 

L  degenerate  or  wholly  cease  to  obtain  especially  from    couch-grass,  and  deeply 

«tion.    That  may,  however,  be  obvi-  ploughed,  but  if  on  a  small  scale,  I  would 

by  a  dnll-machme  so  constructed  as  ^^y  by  all  means  have  it  dug  by  spade,  or, 

eposit  with  greater  precision  a  fewer  which  is  far  preferable,  with  a  four-pronged 

ber  of  corns  m  the  seed-cup.     I  have  carrot  fork  (prongs  16  inches  long  and  a 

iwhere  read  of  an  experiment  made  in  nt^le  flattened),  digging  in  plenty  of  good 

Img  wheat,  where  an  mverse  ratio  to  rotten    farm-yard    manure.       When    the 

lumber  of  grains  placed  in  the  dibbled  ^^^^^  j^  ^e^^y  for  the  seed,  open  drills 

I  was  produced,  viz. :-  ^^^^  ^  y^^^  j7  ^^  jg  ^^^.j^gg  ^part,  and  not 

kdepositedinthctamehole  prod.  3  cars  of  wheat   more  than  1 J  or  2  inches  deep;  then  put 
ditto  ditto   3  n  .ii'i 

ditto  ditto  2         „  the  seed  in  a  glass  wme-bottle  with  one  or 

dl22  ditto  4         ;;  two  quills  stuck  in  with  the  cork  (which  is 

ditto  ditto  4         „  cut  on  the  sides  to  admit  the  quills) ;  this 

ditto  ditto   7  „  i     i       i. 

ditto  ditto  16         „  will  deposit  the  seed  more  regularly  than 

statement  may  be  correct,  and  if  the  by  hand  into  the  drills,  which  aie  then 
;ulturist  could  depend  on  the  attention  raked  over ;  about  241bs.  of  seed  per  acre 
iredfrom  their  labour  to  deposit  a  single  is  sufficient,  which  can  be  procured  of  any 
in  each  hole,  great  benefit  might  be  respectable  seed  merchant,  at  lid.  oris, 
•esult;  but  where  the  process,  I  believe,  per  lb.  I  consider  May  the  best  time  for 
Bually  practised,  payment  at  certain  sowing,  but  if  the  ground  is  not  too  dry  for 
js  per  bushel  is  made,  and  to  dispose  the  seed  to  vegetate,  any  time  before  the 
le  quantity  holds  out  too  many  tempta-  middle  of  August  will  do  ;  but  if  the  land 
I  to  the  seedsman.  All  this  may  be  is  not  perfectly  clean,  let  the  sowing  be  put 
ided  against  by  proper  attention  to  the  off  till  the  spring,  and  without  a  crop  of 
dng  of  a  well-constructed  drill,  when  com.  It  is  fit  to  cut  for  a  first  crop  of  hay 
tdvantages  to  be  obtained  are  indisput-  generally  from  the  20th  to  the  28th  of  May, 
,  by  the  facility,  which  should  never  the  second  year  after  sowing  (this  year  it 
nrgotten,  is  the  ready  employment  of-  was  a  fortnight  earlier),  and  for  a  second 
1  to  chSdren,  who  may  soon  and  ea^iJ^  crop  when  it  come«  mto  Wq^%o\xi\  \\.\a^«^ 
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a  longer  time  making  into  hay  than  grass,  Mrs.  Gilhert's  schools  at  Eastbournej 

as  it  is  better  only  turned,  not  shaken  out,  Sussex,  a  model  which,  we  have  not 

otherwise  much  leaf  is  lost.     The  crop  slightest  doubt,  may  be  adopted  on  a  sc 

must  be  well  manured  every  year  in  Jan.,  almost  unlimited  in  extent  and  advant 

Feb.,   or  beginning  of    March,   and  the  to  this  country.     Mrs.  Gilbert's  school 

ground  between  the  drills  kept  perfectly  a  few  acres  attached  to  it,  for  which 

free  from  weeds  by  hoeing  in  dry  weather,  schoolmaster,  who  is  a  good  practical  fam 

andpickingthegrassoutof  the  drills  where  pays  a  fair  rent;  he  devotes  a  portion 

the  hoe  would  cut  off  many  of  the  plants,  each  day  to  the  instruction  of  the  childi 

The  grand  secret  in  growing  lucerne,  I  am  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts ;  the : 

persuaded,  is  in  keeping  it  clean,  and,  when  mainder  is  devoted  to  working  in  the  far 

kept  so,  no  green  crop  can  bear  any  com-  which  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  mam 

parison  in  value ;  it  is  very  far  superior  to  labour  of  himself  and  children  ;  the  cat 

tares.    I  have  now  a  third  crop  fit  to  cut,  are  house-fed,  manure  is  economized,  a 

26  inches  high,  on  the  same  ground  I  cut  we  have  the  testimony  of  impartial  evideni 

for  hay  only  five  weeks  since.     No  lime  as  to  the  complete  success  of  the  expe 

must  be  used  for  manure.    I  am  inclined  to  ment,  as  a  means  of  imparting  agiicultui 

think  guano  mixed  with  farmyard  manure  and  ordinary  education.    The  payment 

would  answer  well.     If  the  quantity  to  be  ^^e  master  is  one  penny  per  week  fr( 

laid  down  be  more  than  one  acre  the  plough  each  child,  together  with  its  labour  on  t 

and  drill  must  be  used,  in  which  case  it  ^arm.    Formerly,  it  would  have  been  dii 

should  be  put  in  not  more  than  two  inches  cult  to  find  a  number  of  persons  capable 

deep.'*  undertaking  the  management  of  such 

»  establishment,  but  happily,  that  difficul 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  ^^  longer  exists.    Amongst  the  large  nu, 

The  conviction  of  all  who  possess  an  ber  of  young  men  who  have  already  o 

acquaintance  with  this  country  as  to  the  tained,  at  the  model  school  of  the  Natioi 

backward  state  of  our  agriculture,  the  capa-  Board  of  Education,  and  at  the  agricultui 

bility  of  the  country  for  becoming  pre-  seminary,  Templemoyle  near  Londonden 

eminent  in  that  respect,  and  the  pity,  or  an  education,  by  which  they  are  fitted 

rather  ridicule  constantly  lavished  upon  us  conduct  such  schools,  a  sufficient  numl 

for  not  availing  ourselves  of  the  means  woiUd  be  found,  which  a  little  liberality . 

within  our  reach  of  effecting  a  reformation  the  part  of  the  owners  of  estates,  won 

in  this  respect,  will,  we  trust,  have  the  good  goon  induce  to  apply  their  energies  in  tl 

effect  of  setting  us  all  anxiously  to  inquire  way.    To  set  this  machinery,  which  won 

how  this  may  best  be  effected.    Leaving  speedily  double  the  agricultoal  produce 

the  weighty  consideration  of  leases,  com-  this  country,  in  operation,  it  would  onlyl 

pensation  for  improvements,  effect  of  ab-  necessary  that  the  owner  of  each  esta 

senteeism,    of    middlemen,    of    ignorant  ^ould  set  apart  a  ten-acre  farm  of  ft 

agents,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  able  commissioners  land;   erect  upon  it  a  plain  comfortab 

now  investigating  these  matters,  we  shall  cottage,  which  should  contain  a  schoo 

restrict  the  few  observations  we  purpose  to  room ;   attach  the  necessary  farm-office 

make  to  reiterating  our  advocacy  of  agri-  and  let  the  land  on  the  same  terms  thi 

cultural  education  for  the  children  of  the  similar  land  brings  mthout  buildings.    ^ 

working  classes.  earnestly  trust  that  thus  some  better  pla 

That  this  may  be  effected  without  in-  will  at  length  receive  the  attention  of  oa 

cnrnng  expense,  either  to  the  nation  or  to  landed  proprietors,  to  which  it  obviiwsly  i 

fndividuahj  we  have  proof  in  the  success  of  entitled. — Irish  Farmer* %  Gazette, 
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THE  NEW  POOR-LAW  BILL.  not  very  tender  mercies  of  the  relieving 

rHE  parliamentary  news  of  the  past  month   officer  and  the  overseer,  the  unfortunate 
las  been  without  interest  to  the  agricul-   mother  of  a  hastard  child  has  now  a  some- 
lurist  if  we  except  the  passing  of  the  new  thing  to  lean  upon  (a  slender  reed  we  ad- 
poor-law.     Most  of  our  readers  are  doubt-   mit,)  whilst  pursuing  her  case  against  her 
leas  aware  that  it  proposes  a  complete  alter-  betrayer ;  but  how,  when  she  has  none  to 
ution  on  the  subject  of  bastardy;  whilst  the   apply  to  either  for  advice  or  assistance  in 
present  law  throws  all  the  onus  of  maintain-  her  hour  of  need  and  in  her  travail?  we 
ing  illegitimate  children   upon  the  rate-   shudder  to  contemplate  the  midnight  massa- 
payers,  and  boards  of  guardians  are  almost   cres  of  unoffending  victims,  of  their  parent's 
powerless  in  reference  to  any  possibility  of  guilt  and  the  unstatesmanlike  measure  of 
Tecovering  from  putative  fathers  the  limited   Sir  James  Graham,  for  we  fear  that,  driven 
sums  ordered  by  the  justices  for  the  support   to  desperation,  all  hope  of  assistance  being 
ef  such  children  (indeed  many  unions  have   cut  off,  mothers  will  prefer  a  desperate  act 
a  standing  order  against  any  attempt  being   of  criminality  rather  than  see  their  children 
nade  with  the  view  to  recover  such  sums,)    starving  in  their  arms,  themselves  at  the 
die  new  law  proposes  to  take   all  power   same  time,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  poor- 
nd  liability  (except  in  certain  cases)  from   laws,  actually  dying  for  want, 
fte  guardians,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the       Equally  unfortunate  in  the  bill  we  are 
Botlier  of  the  child,  who  is  solely  liable  for   considering  has  the  right  honourable  hart, 
itimaintenance  unless  she  can  bring  for-   been  upon  another  subject,  viz.,  the  power 
wd  colateral  proof  before  the  justices  that   given  the  commissioners  to  detach  town- 
tbeman  she  charges  with  being  the  father   ships  from  unions  and  to  set  up  new  unions, 
rf^  unfortunate  offspring  is  really  likely   The  commissioners  and  the  assistant  com- 
tobe  so,  in  which  cases  the  old  power,  f.e.,    missioners  seem  to  have  a  positive  frenzy 
4epower  the  justices  possessed  previous   for  building  union  houses,  as  though  the 
teiteact  of  Wm.  IV,  is  returned  to  them,    cost  to  the  country  was  nothing  compared 
Tiijto  make  an  order,  and  to  punish  sum-  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  system.    But  we 
mSj  for    disobedience  to   such   order,   cannot  explain  ourselves  better  upon  this 
Kwr  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  enquire  part  of  the  subject  than  the  writer  of  the 
tbtisto  become  of  the  child  supposing  following  letter,  which  we  copy  from  a  locai 
its  mother  unable  to  bring  such  colateral  cotemporary,  has  already  done  : — 

pwofas  we  have  described— the  father,  for        ,„.       »    , 

A  ,  J  n  J  •  /  >,!.  Sir, — I  observe  from  a  report  of  the  pro- 
Aemanchargedmay  really  and  m  truth  ceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  poor- 
be  80  although  never  seen  in  a  situation  law  amendment  bill,  that  power  is  intended  to 
Hely  to  lead  to  his  paternity,  escapes,  and  be  given  to  the  poor-law  commissioners  to  de- 

the  unfortunate  girl,  having  lost  her  cha-  *^«^  townships  from  one  union  and  to  add  them 
^  ,     ,        ,         ,  J  .        A  ^  .to  another,  or  to  form  new  unions  where  the 

racter,  loses  her  place,  and  IS  yet  to  main-  present  existing  unions  may  be  too  large.    As 

tam  herself  and  the  child— the  law  says  so ;   this  latter  proceeding  would  entail  the  necessity 

^t  in  the  name  of  common  sense  we  would  for  more  union  houses  and  more  paid  officers  I 

a«k  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  f™  «"?;«. ^^^  landlords  of  Cheshire  need  only  to 

n        „  1.0JV  '^1  have  their  attention  drawn  to  this  enactment  to 

ttome  Secretary,  how  ?   and  how,  if  she  ensure  the  exertion  of  their  influence  to  prevent 

CMnot,  win  she  expose  it  ?  will  the  system  its  being  acceded  to  by  the  upper  house.     If 

lead  to  concealment  of  birth  ? — to  infanti-  tbe  power  had  been  conferred  upon  the  commis- 

dde-to  a  moral  degradation,  in  a  national  "^l^"  *°  consolidate  unions  wherever  practi- 
_.  .    -   .  ^  f-  ...  ,         cahle,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  too  much 

powt  of  view,  tenfold  more  injurious  than   machinery,  it  would  have  been  much  better. 

the  mere  act  for  which  she  alone  is  to  be  There  can  be  no  necessity  whatever  for  two 
oeld  liable  by  law,  we  fear  it  will.    In  the  union  work  houses,  aud  aU  \.\ie  QQ!0!(^^\c{\\»i\.  «t<- 
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penses,  where  one  will  do,  particularly  as  the  part  of  a  community,  the  consumption  ^ 

feeling  of  parliament  now  leans  to  the  adminis-  which  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  whole  amouQ 

tering  of  out-door  relief  ^^^  ^^^^  of  labour  employed  in  its  production,  thi 

"  A  Guardian."  branch  of  industry  deserves  more  than  c^ 

Deeply  interesting  to  all  our  readers  as  binary  encouragement.     Whoever,  there 

these  questions  must  be  we  promise  to  re-  ^^re,  places  within  the  reach  of  his  couii- 

cur  to  them  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  us  trymen  b.  new  raw  material,  calculated  to 

that  the  rates  with  which  the  soil  is  ab-eady  stimulate  their  inventive  powers  and  exer- 

too  much  burthened  are  likely  to  be  in-  cise  their  industry,  renders  a  service  to  tlie 

creased  upon  us,  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  state,  and  deserves  to  be  held  as  a  public 

other,  whenever  measures  are  brought  for-  benefactor ;  for  if  it  is  admitted  that  want 

ward  which  shall,  in  our  opinion,  operate  ©^  employment  is  the  immediate  cause  rf 

prejudicially  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  that  distress  which  prevails  among  our  arti- 

people.  sans,  and  drives  so  many  to  the  precarioui 

♦ experiment  of  emigpration,   it  necessarily 

ON  THE  NATURALIZATION  OF  THE  follows  that,  provided  their  time  can  be 

ALPACA   OF   PERU.  profitably  filled  up  at  home,  relief  is  af- 
forded in  proportion  to  the  demand  of  the 

This  is  one  of  those  subjects  which   is  article  which  they  produce.    Where,  then, 

equaUy  interesting  to  the  PhHanthropist,  ^^  ^^  procure  a  domestic  animal  which 

the  Agriculturist,  and  the  Manufacturer.  ^^  ^o  not  already  possess,  combining  tha 

To  the  first,  as  an  additional  benefit  to  our  desirable  advantage  of  serving  as  a  ner 

common  country,  and  to  the  other  two  as  farming  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 

an  additional  means  of  available  enterprise  nishing  to  the  manufacturer  an  additiooal 

and  profit ;  and,  in  particular,  to  the  pro-  ^aw  material,  grown  on  our  mm  soU,  and 

prietors  and  tenants  of  the  mountain,  and  other  adapted  to  our  looms?    That  desideratum^ 

waste  lands  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  ^^  ^o  not  hesitate  to  state,  will  be  found  in 

Britain  and  Ireland.    The  Alpaca  is  one  of  t^g  Alpaca,  and  which  will  interfere  veiy 

the  four  species  of  American  camel  found  nttle  with  sheep  pasturage.     The  wod  4 

in  the  coU  districts  of  Peru.     The  other  the  Alpaca  is  applicabU  by  its  fine  quaUt^  md 

three  are  the  Llama,  the  Guanuco,  and  the  glossiness  to  the  purposes  of  «fifc— and  thiM 

Vicuna.    These  last  are  not  reckoned  of  not  in  the  least  intermeddUng  with  eithei 

such  utility  as  the  Alpaca.    The  colour  of  the   growers  of  British  sheep's  wool,  ot 

this  animal  is  sometimes  entirely  white,  and  worsted  spinners  and  woollen  manufactii- 

others  entirely  black,  and  occasionally  par-  j-ers. 

ty-coloured.     The  meat  is  good^-thfii  ot  i}xe       On  the  whole,  we  are  assured,   these 

fawn  is  best  and  most  delicate.  The  Alpaca  animals  will,  at  no  distant  day,  he  a  staple 

he^TB  a  heavy  fleece  of  wool,  while  the  others  article  oi  this  coimtry.    A  fine  specimen  of 

have  only  a  short  coat,   and  are  better  ^he  Alpaca  (male  and  female),  jet  black, 

adapted  for,  and  used  in,  carrying  burdens.  ^^  ^  young  one,  a  few  days  old,  maybe 

It  is  a  maxim  well  understood  by  all,  as  ggen  at  Mr.  Sthrling's  of  Craigbamet,  Stir- 
well  as  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  lingshire,  and  which  are  to  be  shewn  at 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is,  and  ought  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Highland  So- 
to be,  the  constant  care  of  a  wise  legisla-  piety,  to  be  held  at  Glasgow  in  August 
ture,  inasmuch  as  all  classes  of  the  com-  xhese  animals,  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
munity  are  dependent  upon  it  for  support ;  Stirling,  have  stood  the  winter  withont 
but  when,  besides  food,  agriculture  can  be  injury,  and  are  in  the  most  robust  health. 
made  to  yield  the  primary  and  essential  Mr.  Stirling  is  of  opinion  they  are  more, 
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liardy  than  our  native  sheep,  and  could  live  intent  thereby  to  defraud  any  person,  shall  he 

where  they  would  perish,  either  from  want  Pi^y  «/  ^^lony,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 

,-    ,  ,,     .         V  ,,  ,.  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  trans  • 

of  food  or  cold-i.  e.  they  would  live  on  j^^ed  beyond  the  seas  for  the  tenn  of  the  na- 

eoane  henif  and  the  roots  or  succulent  part  tural  life  of  such  offender,  or  for  any  term  not 

of  that  vegetable  ;  and,   from  their  skin  less  than   15  years,  or  to  be  hnprisoned  for  a 

being  more  impervious,  they  are  physically  ^^"^  "°^  ejLceeding  three  yi«rs.    Persons  setting 

°,     ^      /    .  '  1 J  "^  fire  to  any  hay,  straw,  wood,  or  any  other  vege- 

capable  of  enduring  more  cold.  table  produce,  in  any  farm-house  or  farm  build- 

We  observe  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  iog,  or  to  any  implement  of  husbandry  therein, 

Bsfaria  are  about  to  import  Alpaca  flocks,  ^th  intent  to  iiyure  or  to  defraud  thereby,  will 

and,  we  very  much  fear  our  continental  )^  ^^^^^^  equally  gunty  of  firing  the  «ud 

,  *  • ,,  -        „       .       1  ,.     farm-house  or  farm  building.    This  act  is  to  be 

neighbours  will  forstall  us  m  the  naturah-   deemed  a  part  of  the  7th  William  IV.  and  Ist 

lation  of  this  animal,  if  some  patriotic  in-   Victoria,  cap.  89,  the  provisions  of  which  it 

difiduals  do  not  take  the  matter  in  hand,   merely  proposes  to  extend. 

or  some  aid  from  government  is  obtained.  ♦ 

The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  inquiry  at  THE  DUNMOW  FLITCH. 

the  hands  of  government,  and  the  Scottish   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  to  ^^^  t^a*-  Dunmow  still 

ind  Irish  landowner,  or  wherever  there  is  glories  in  a  flitch  of  bacon,  and  that  the 

tMNintenior  waHe  lands.    There  can  be  no   "married  couple"  who  shall  come  before 

Mt<f  the  climate  being  suUable—S.  Farmer,    the  judges  duly  qualified  may  still  claim 

— ♦ the  savoury  and  substantial  gammon.    The 

Cattle  Insurance.— Wc  are  glad  to  ob-   Hst  of  premiums  offered  by  the  "Dunmow 
w?e,  by  an  advertisement  m  the  agricultural    a.,^,        jtt_.i5»jo 
ffteniht^t  the  London  Mutual  CattU  Insurance   Agricultural  and    Labourers    Fnend  So- 
Amdation  admits  accidents  as  well  as  all  dis-    ciety"  lies  before  us,  and  we  think  many 
tties  to  protection,  without  increasing  their   societies  of  greater  pretension  might  take 

^   ™»i«  »  most  imporunt  addition    and  useful  hints  from  it ;  though,  by  the  way, 

«e  well  calculated  to  increase  their  already  .                    i           t        v          . 

BiWBiTe  business.    The  power  of  having  such  ^®  ^o  not  exactly  see  how  the  society  can 

.  tttteful  society  to  fly  to  in  this  time  of  disease  call  itself  an  agricultural  society,  a  labour- 

■«be  very  acceptable  to  the  farmer,  for  we  ers' friend  society  it  certainly  appears  to 

1^  to  find  that  sad  havoc  has  been  made  in  k«  u»f .».  4-^  «»«;»»u»«a  ^u\^  *i>^  ^^^^-rstir^^ 

i2^  herds.    A  gcntieman  near  Chester  has  be,  but  as  to  agriculture  with  the  exception 

iirtnpwardsoffiftcencoirsby  anew  disorder,  of  its  ploughing  naatch,  there  is  no  one 

Iheywereseizedwith  madness  which  destroyed  thing  for  which  prizes  are  offered  by  the 

4oB  in  a  few  hours.   At  Middleton,  near  Lan-  society  which  may  not  be  as  well  the  sub- 

««ter,  Mr.  Robinson,  has  lost  eight  head  of  :««*  «<•  ««^„«*u:«„  „^«««.6f  T«o»,iiA./.f„^i-«« 

eittle  by  this  complaikt ;  it  atUck^  them  sud-  i*^'  ""^  competition  amongst  manufacturing 

*Jnly  in  the  head,  and  carried  them  off  at  once,  lahourers  (who  are  not  resident  m  large 

Itvubrought  amongst  his  cattle  by  a  strange  towns)  as  amongst  agricultural;   indeed, 

WW  he  pmrchased.    Mrs.  Farnival  and  Mrs.  gome  of  the  premiums  are  expressly  offered 

"OoUiscroft,  of  Chester,  have  had  losses,  by  ^  a        ^        •    n      i     on.       i  r 

»Wip.tion  of  the  manifolds,  but  in  these  casM  to/'M^""**  »»<  agncultural.    The  class  of 

the  damage  was  promptly  made  good  by  the  pnzes  to  labourers  for  good  conduct  in  the 

^odon  establishment.  management  of  their   families  have    our 

Farm  Buildings  Bill. — The  government  hearty  concurrence,  nothing  so  much  tends 

^Tejurt  introduced  a  short  bill,  to  amend  the  to  elevate  the  character  of  a  population  as 
uvastobummg  farm  bmldings.    It  is  pre-  •    ^i.*  <.       j  i.*     x  • 

md  and  bio^t  in  by  Sir  J.  Graham  and  the  ^*^^  '"^  *^"  ^^«P®^''  *"^  '^^  ^^J^^*  '^  "^^'^ 

Solicitor  General,  and  contains  four  clauses  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  have  in 

Jjjy.   They  enact  that  whoever  shall  unlaw-  any  degree  the  direction  of  the  energies  of 

%  and  maUciously  set  fire  to  any  hovel,  shed  the  people.    We  read,  therefore,  with  plea- 
oriold,  or  to  any  urm  building,  or  any  bmld-  *    *i.        r  xu     T^ 

iag  or  erection  ^d  m  fimniiTg  land  (whether  ^"^^^  amongst  other  of  the  Dunmow  pre- 

^  aame  shall  then  be  in  the  possession  of  the  niiums,  the  following : — 
<>^feBder,  or  in  tiiat  of  any  other  person),  with       **  To  the  Married  CoupVe,  1iS^uq\xi^x  vsA  V\% 
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Wife,  who  shall  have  brought  up  the  greatest  rich :  its  simple  effect  was  to  render  mor( 

number  of  Children,  and  placed  them  in  res-  nutritious  part  of   the    food    digestibh 

pectable  service,  without  any,  or  with  the  least  bruising  grain  every  particle  was  exposec 

parochial  relief,  a  Gammon  of  Bacon."  action  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  ;  an 

rrtr     ±1.     i  ^j *.   c^^   i*:„  could  break  down  the  substance  of  ro 

[We  thank  our   correspondent  for   his  g^een  crops  thoroughly  with  their  teeth ; 

communication  as  to  this  meeting,  and  shall   ^^y  fodder  some  part  of  the  nutriment  < 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again. — E.  F.  H.]    the  action  of  the  stomach,  because  tl 

^  could  not  be  thoroughly  broken  up  by 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT  FARMERS'       cation.     By  cutting  fodder  into  short] 

pj  jj^  and  steaming,  it  was  rendered  tender,  i 

made  to  resemble  green  food.      By  st 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  Lathbury   both  hay  and  straw  might  be  made  mor 

read  some  remarks  on  The  Application  of  Steam   tious,  and  we  might  substitute  a  portion  < 

to  Agricultural  Purposes.      He  had  erected  a    for  hay,  and  still  keep  cattle  doing  as  we 

steam-engine  on  his  farm,  and  had  applied  its   dry  hay  alone.     He  thought  it  a  great  ad 

power  to  a  threshing-machine,  a  chaff-cutter,    to  consume  a  good  part  of  the  straw  \ 

and  a  corn-crushing  machine,  and  had  connected    vender,  provided  you  could  do  so,  and  y 

with  it  an  apparatus  for  the  steaming  of  cattle    cattle  in  condition.      The  necessity  of  i 

provender.     The  outlay  had  been  considerable,    pastures  to  a  large  extent  was  thereby  a' 

and  would  have  been  better  repaid  on  a  larger   it  was  unprofitable  to  exhaust  pastures  b 

farm,  as  the  engine  and  machinery  was  capable    ing  them,  and  to  repair  the  waste  by  i 

of  doing  three  or  four  times  the  work  he  re-    The  manure  would  be  better  employee 

quired  it  to  do.     Still,  taking  into  consideration    arable  land,  and  the  pasture  would  yield 

the  saving  he  had  effected  in  threshing  his  com,    profit  by  having  its  produce  consumed 

and  in  a  more  economical  plan  of  feeding  his   ground.     During  the  last  winter  he  had 

cattle  and  horses  through  the  winter,  the  result    of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  and  he  fed  then 

had  been  on  the  whole  very  advantageous  to  him.    the  whole  time  on  steamed  hay  and  stra 

The  whole  outlay  for  his  six  horse-power  engine,    had  a  simple  apparatus  for  steaming  { 

and  the  rest  of  the  machinery,  was  about  £180.   to  the  boiler  of  his  engine,  by  means  o 

The  interest  on  this  sum,    together  with  an    the  chaff  was   steamed  with  great  qu 

allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  he  calculated  at   The  coals  for  the  work  of  the  engine  an( 

£\5  Ids..     He  had  used  his  threshing-machine    steaming,   each  time   cost   Is.      He  < 

23^  days.  .    He  required,  on  an  average,  the    steamed  600  or  700  strikes  twice  a  we 

labour  of  one  man  and  four  women,  besides  his   the  labour  of  two  men  for  two  hours  w 

own  superintendence,  and  his  coals  cost  about   cient.    The  cost  was  not,  therefore,  m* 

2s.  6d.  each  day.    The  whole  expense  in  labour  4s.  a  week  for  steaming  the  food  of  90 

had  amounted  to  rather  more  than  £S.     Rec-    stock.     Up  to  the  14th  of  February  he 

koning  wheat  at  5d,  per  bushel,  barley  at  28.  his  stock  on  one-third  hay  mixed  with  tw 

per  quarter,  and  oats  at  Is.  8d.,  the  quantity  of  straw.     After  that  time,  finding  his  co^ 

corn  he  had  threshed  would  have  amounted  to  low  condition,  he  used  half  straw  and  h 

rather  more  than  £S6  if  thrashed  by  hand,   and  gave  the  milking  beasts  a  fodderinj 

The  saving  effected  by  the  threshing-machine   morning  and  night     As  they  calved  1 

had  therefore  more  than  repaid  the  whole  annual   a  pound  of  linseed  to  their  steamed  fooc 

expense  of  the  outlay ;  but  in  the  cutting  and   this  diet  his  cows  grew  fast  and  got  intc 

steaming  cattle  food  he  had,  as  he  thought,   well  as  he  ever^remembered.      Contra: 

saved  much  more.    With  regard  to  the  steam-   consumption  of  hay  in  this  and  formi 

ing  of  food  there  were  various  opinions.     The   he  calculated  that  he  had  saved  40  tc 

experiments  which  had  been  tried  seemed  to  he  thought  that  if  he  had  used  10  tons 

prove  that  no  advantage  attended  it  in  the  case   would  have  been  better,  and  he  ther< 

of  grain  or  roots  ;  and  though  it  was  admitted   down  30  tons  as  his  saving.      The  d 

that  the  steaming  of  dry  fodder  enabled  cattle   between  the  consuming  price  of  30  ton 

to  extract  a  larger  portion  of  nutriment  from  a   and  the  30  tons  of  straw  which  sup] 

given  quantity,  yet  it  was  doubted  whether  the   place,  reckoning  hay  at  £3  13s.,  and 

cost  of  the  process  did  not  outweigh  the  advan-   £l  5s.,  would  amount  to  £67   10s.,  ^ 

tage  gained.     He  was  of  opinion  that  where  the   expense  of  cutting  and  steaming  amo 

cost  could  be  reduced  to  so  insignificant  a  sum   less  than  £5.     A  very  general  opin 

as  by  his  method,  the  advantage  was  great   expressed  that  it  was  more  advantageous 

The  effect  of  steaming  was  not  to  alter  the  nature   barley  threshed  by  the  flail :  when  thn 

of  the  food:  it  did  BOt  convert  poor  food  into  machine  the  pile  was  cut  off  so  clot 
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nnch  less  measure.  Mr.  Payne  one  time  than  can  be  put  up  again  on  tbe 
thstanding  the  greater  weight  of  game  day  or  before  rain  comes  on,  and  in- 
ched by  machine,  prefer  barley  ^-eaaincr  the  size  of  the  cocks  as  the  hav 
lail  at  2s.  per  quarter  more,  for  the    creasing  tne  size  oi  tne  cocks  as  ^^^e  Jiay 

alting.  Except  for  very  extensive  becomes  dry.  The  hay  machme  should  be 
s  thought  that  the  great  outlay  sparingly  used  in  damp  weather,  the  opinion 
»er,  rendered  it  more  expedient  to   ^ging  that  it  beats  out  the  seeds  of  the  hay 

Sio'rf  wLd?:rt^::;.roYei^t '-  "'-'^.  ^^^^  -"-h  *«  wheel,  of  *« 

sazT  buildings.  machme  running  over  the  hay  and  pressing 

^  it  upon  the  damp  ground  has  an  unfavour- 

«   ^.,*«..^.  ^^^r,^         able  tendency.    AVhen  hay  has  got  a  good 
(GTON  FARMERS'  CLUB.        ^^^^  ^^  ^^J^^  .^  ^^^  ^./^.^^^  f^  ^  J  ^^ 

ithly  meeting  of  this  club,  held  commended  to  mix  about  a  peck  of  salt 
I  ult.,  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Thos.  ^^^  ^^ch  ton  of  hay  in  the  stacking,  pro- 
reyor  and  agricultural  engineer,  ^jing  that  it  be  stacked  tolerably  dry,  a» 
ary,  the  subject  under  discussion  g^lt  is  known  to  improve  hay  that  has  been 
est  method  of  making  and  securing  injured  by  the  weather. 
the  best  season  of  the  year  for  ap-  j^  reference  to  the  best  season  of  the 
lure  to  Grass  Land:'  Henry  y^^r  for  applying  manure  to  grass  land ; 
Esq.,  the  chairman,  introduced  although  some  of  the  members  present  were 
J  and  read  an  interesting  paper  ^f  opinion  that  it  was  injudicious  to  apply 
m  the  pen  of  Mr.  Davidson,  a  manure  to  grass  land  at  all,  considering 
respondent  of  the  club.  During  that  it  might  be  applied  to  greater  advan- 
ion  which  ensued  it  seemed  to  tage  on  the  tillage,  and  by  changing  the 
neral  opinion  of  the  members  gpagg  land,  and  frequently  pasturing,  it 
t  in  fine  sunny  weather  experi-  might  be  kept  in  condition  without  manure ; 
ready  taught  us  newrly  all  that  yet  the  majority  were  decidedly  in  favour 
to  be  done  in  making  and  se-  of  occasionally  manuring  grass  land,  be- 
to  advantage,  but  that  under  all  living  that  by  judicious  management  it 
ices,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  might  occasionally  be  quite  as  profitably 
ble  to  keep  the  hay  in  such  a  applied  to  grass  land  as  to  tillage.  The 
mrity  that  in  case  of  a  change  of  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  best  season 
o  material  injury  may  be  sus-  for  applying  manure  to  grass  land  was  im- 
is  also  an  important  matter  to  mediately  after  the  hay  is  taken  off,  that 
labour  as  much  as  possible,  for  i,ei„g  ^y^^  tJme  when  the  manure  can  get 
rpose  the  hay-making  machine  free  access  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  besides 
sed  to  great  advantage  in  dry   grass,  when  newly  cut,  grows  rapidly,  by 

which  means  the  manure  is  soon  covered 
ficult  or  wet  hay  season  it  was  over  and  the  roots  of  the  grass  receive  the 
i  best  not  to  have  too  great  a  full  benefit  thereof,  whilst  there  is  no  dan- 
if  grass  cut  at  one  time,  and  to  ger  of  any  part  of  the  manure  being  washed 
J  grass  when  cut  to  remain  in  away  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter.  But  in 
r  some  days,  should  the  weather  cases  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  apply  the 
wet,  occasionally  turning  the  manure  after  the  hay  is  mown,  then  the 
but  after  the  grass  is  spread  it  is  next  best  time  was  believed  to  be  in  the 
to  have  it  put  in  small  cocks,  or  spring,  just  when  the  grass  is  expected  to 
,  as  soon  as  possible,  opening  the  begin  growing ;  and  probably  in  this  climate 
during  the  dry  part  of  the  follow-  the  beginning,  or  the  middle,  of  March 
but  never  to  open  out  more  at  might  be  suitable. 
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The  subject  fixed  for  discussion  at  the   children  should  imbibe  some  knowledge  on  the* 

next  monthly  meeting,  on  the  19th  August,   ^^^?^^^  ^"f  »*  all  events  a  taste  ^^  them,  fe 
.    /.^,    ,        .      i.  .      mi    A      j^r       which  one  lesson  m  the  week  might  suffifii^ 

IS  '*The  beat  time  for  reaping  Wheat  and  other  prgvaUed  on  Professor  Johnston  to  compoiet 

Com  ;  with  the  best  and  moat  profitable  mode  Httle  treatise  of  a  popular  nature  for  their  met 

of  cutting  and  aecuring  it"  and  one  of  them  has  recentiy  applied  to  him  to 

^  learn  whether  during  the  vacation  of  his  schMl 

«         ^  ™,,«  .  ^    ^^^mrrrimT^^r  he  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  laboratozyia 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  Edinburgh,  with  the  view  of  making  hink 

ASSOCIATION.  more  familiar  with  the  science.     That  thiiii 

From  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  above  not  to  be  traced  to  any  fanciful  idea  of  his  ow% 

association,  we  learn  that  following  the  two  lead-  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  fiurmers  of  hb 

ing  principles  on  which  the  Society  was  founded,  neighbourhood  have  agreed  to  raiseanuatf 

namely,  the  diffusion  of  existing  knowledge  as  money  among  themselves  to  defray  his  expenMi» 

to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  If  either  this  year,  or  in  a  future  year,  a  nift> 

and  the  enlargement  of  that  knowledge,  the  cient  number  of  such  applications  were  nadi^ 

committee  will  notice,  first,  what  has  been  done  the  committee  are    happy   to   announce  thif. 

in  the  way  of  lectures  and  other  methods  of  Professor  Johnston  would  be  willing  to  give  % , 

afibrding  information ;  and,  secondly,  what  has  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  to  schoobnaitm' 

been  done  by    analytic  investigations  in  the  during  three  weeks  of  their  autumn  vaoatioii^ 

laboratory  for  the  guidance  of  agriculturists  and  2.  The    committee   have    the    satisfaction^  flA 

the  advancement  of  the  science.      1.  It  may  be  stating  that  the  advantage  of  knowing  sometfaiic 

remembered  that  the  committee  in  January  last  of  the  chemical  nature  of  soils,  manures,  aat 

announced,  that  by  way  of  an  opening  tothebusi-  other  substances  connected  with  farming  opeoK 

ness  of  the  association,  Profl  Johnston  had,  at  tions  is  now  becoming  universally  acknowleigdl 

the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  leading  agricul-  and  acted  on  ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is  enough  II! 

turists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  mention  that  during  the  last  six  months  no  lopi 

agreed  to  give  three  lectures  on  subjects  of  than  242  analyses,  of  one  kind  or  another,  hM 

general  interest.     These  lectures  were  accord-  heen  performed  by  professor  Johnston  and  \b^ 

ingly  given,  and  by  the  numerous  assemblages  assistants— being  on  an  average  more  than  out* 

of  both  landlords  and  tenants  which  they  pro-  and-a-half  for  every  lawful  day.      When  thil 

duced,  proved  the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  delicate  nature  of  many  of  these  analyses  is 

objects  of  this  institution,  as  well  as  the  eminent  considered — some  of  them  requiring  many  dajs 

qualifications   of   Professor  Johnston  for  the  for  their  performance,  it  will  be  acknowledged 

duties  of  the  office  he  had  undertaken.    These  that  in  this  department  a  very  large  amooBt  fll 

lectures  in  Edinburgh  were,  after  a  short  in-  work  has  been  accomplished.     The  subjeets  oi 

terval,  followed  by  invitations  from  various  local  these  242  analyses  were  as  follow  : — Soils,  W  ; 

agricultural  societies  throughout  the   country  Guano,  77  ;  Waters,  25  ;  Ashes  of  Hants,  14  S 

to  Prof  essor  Johnston  to  deliver  similar  lectures  Marls,  9 ;  Miscellaneous,  27.     The  commitla0 

at  the  great  towns  with  which  they  were  con-  may  here  refer  to  some  of  the  cases  of  ana^fiM 

nected.      The    subjects   of   lecture  were  the  made  in  the  laboratorary,  in  order  to  point  oo^ 

General  Theory  of  Manures — Food  of  Plants —  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  assod*' 

Uses  of  Manures — Mode  of  applying  them —  tion  the  practical  benefits  derived  from  au^ 

Methods  of  improving  the  Soil — the  Benefit  of  information.      They  will  give  some  instanoSi 

Draining — the  Use  of  Lime — the  Qualities  and  under  difierent  heads: — 1.  As  to  analvsisflf 

Use  of    Guano — and  the  Feeding   of  Stock,  soils.    Mr.  F.,  a  proprietor  in  the  west  of  Sco*^ 

The  committee  cannot  doubt  that  one  result  of  land,  having  sent  some  samples  of  soils  firom 

these  visits  by  Professor  Johnston  to  different  his  estate  for  examination,  wrote  as  follows  to 

districts  was  to  stimulate  and  extend  the  desire  Professor  Johnston,  after  receiving  the  ans^ 

among  both  proprietors  and  tenants  for  infer-  sis :—-"  From  your  analysis  of  my  soils  it  appeifl 

mation  on  the  subject  of  scientific  agriculture,  that  they  are  deficient  in  magnesia  and  ^ 

Within  the  last  12  months  no  less  than  seven  phosphates,  which  accounts  fully  forthevef^ 

or  eight  periodicals  have  been  started  in  Scot-  beneficial  effects  of  both  these  substances  whes 

land,  and  three  of  them  within  the  last  three  applied  to  my  soils  as  a  manure.      It  is/ 
months,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  striking  instance  of  the  good  that  may  beob- 

information  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural  tained  from  accurate  analysis,  showing  that  w 
Chemistry  and  its  practical  uses.  Farther,  it  may  be  saved  by  minute  attention  to  its  indies 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  several  of  the  tions,  and  that  the  total  failore  of  a  crop  n^ 
parochial  schoolmasters  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  prevented."  2.  As  to  the  analyns  ^ff''^^ 
perceiving'  the  wishes  of  the  farmers,  that  their  Three  several  kinds  of  artificial  gata/H  ^ 
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n  the  market  under  difierent  names,  country  at  large,  but  to  Liverpool  alone,  in  on« 

Dg  at  as  high  a  rate  as  natural  guano,  year),  £59,240 ;  being  a  total  of  upwards  of 

ting  the  last  six  months  sent  to  the  £320,000.    These  were  the  sums  expended  in 

ry  by  members  of  the  association,  that  manures ;  and  if  they  were  to  beliere  the  ac- 

ricultnral  value  might  be  determined,  counts  in  the  newspapers,  which  stated  that  800 

»ue  it  was  found  that  the  prices  charged  vessels  are  to  be  sent  to  bring  home  guano,  they 

n  one-third  to  one-half  above  the  real  would  soon  have  an  expenditure  by  the  furmers 

the  compound,  and  that  in  truth  it  of  several  millions  for  this  article  alone. 
;  better  to  spend  the  sum  proposed  to  ♦ 

ut  on  these  mixtures  in  buying  natural  OUR  TABLE. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the        „ ,   i.        ^  j  *      sjj,   9^     wr 

.  iriven  was  verv  readilv  followed     But         ^^  ^^^  '"'^  mrangements  with  Mr.   Wm. 

»  given  was  very  readily  toiiowed.    Uut  g^j^TAiN,  Agricultural  Commission  Agent,  24, 

ermustbe  on  his  guard  against  adol-  ^^^^  j^^  /  Liverpool,  whose  Lertise^ 

.  even  in  what  IS  sold  as  natural  guano ;  .     .,,./•      j  •    _  ^i     '    /  --      ^       ft 

'  .,       1  ^«      r  ment  will  he  found  %n  another  column,  by  wh$ch 

recentlv  a  large  quantitv  of  a  manure  i   »»  r    H  j  •     ^  ^        *       •      ^ 

0  be  genuine  iruano  wak  sent  down  to  *^  '*'*''  **  enabUd  tn  future  to  gwe  a  correct 

8  for^e  there,  by' one  of  the  most  ^i^/ of  the  prices  of  produce  in  the  great  markets 

IV  •     T      J  1.*  I.  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  f  we  shall,  bu  this 

)le  houses  in  London,  which  on  exami-  •'  ,     .  j    *      \         i 

isfoundtocontain  75  percent,  of  chalk,  '»^«"f'.  '■^'^/^  ""^T  correspondents  wh^  make 

ive  been  coloured  bv  snent  bark  eround  «^'*»'^  ^  ^^  subject.    At  the  same  time  we 

J  nn.  -xA  e  _Ai.  ^^^l  be  permitted  to  state  that  having  long  known 

powder.     The  committee  may  farther  m,     nria        ji«  *      ?•  i- 

under  this  head  that  a  chemicd  manu-  ^':  ^'  f '  ^^^/^'-^^^  great  rehance  upon  his 

in  Leith  had  a  quantity  of  waste  refuse,  ^«f^««"  5"^.  ^^^^grity    we  consider  ourselves 

»d  of  no  value,  and  which  had  accumu '  ?"'  Z  ^•^^'^'"^  T        "-^  ^  ^  ''*  recommend^ 

his  premisesl^lo  the  extent  of  about  *"^  ^''^  '^  "^^  '•"«^'- 

,— when  it  occurred  to  him  to  send  a        ^-  Saul.— ^egfwg  the  preference  to  writers 

\t  it  for  analysis  to  Professor  Johnston,  whoforwnrd  us  original  communications.     Those 

i  that  it  contained  substances  extremely  ^^*oh  have  already  appeared  in  other  periodicals 

as  a  manure,  and  recommended  that  are  of  comparatively  little  value.     We  are  obliged 

1  be  sold  as  such,  at  the  rate  of  £3  however  by  your  offer,  and  shall  be  glad  to  make 

The  result  of   this   discovery  has  '*«  arrangement  you  propose,  subject  to  the  fore- 
may  be  supposed,  eminently  benefi-  going  remarks.      We  will  endeavour   to  notice 

only  to  the  manufacturer,  bat  to  the  your  turnip-sower  next  month, 
md  in  so  far  to  the  country  at  large.        Mr.  Mechi  has  our  thanks  for  his  communi- 
ty, from  some  researches  that  the  ash  cations,  plans,  Sfc,  which  we  will  notice  next 
J  varies  much  more  in  composition  ac-  *'*®'»<A» 

to  the  soil  and  manure  in  which  they        A    Subscriber. — Our    correspondent  is  in 

m,  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  error  when  he  supposes  we  recommend  potatoe 

more  is  really  within  the  power  of  the  tops  as  winter  food  for  cattle  ;  it  was  as  summer 

armer,  in  the  way  of  modifying  the  food  we  suggested  their  use.      We  shall  best 

Df  the  vegetable  food  he  raises,  than  answer  our  correspondent's  enquiry  by  stating 

these  researches  could  have  been  ex-  our  own  practice.    In  the  first  place,  be  it  under- 

In  Mr.  Johnston's  Report,  lately  dis-  stood,  we  graze  none,  in  the  common  acceptation 

among  the  members  of  the  Associa-  of  that  term,  except  during  a  short  period  in  the 

ntion  was  made  of  the  composition  of  autumn,  and  except  also  young  stock.    Our  after- 

raised  with  guano  and  with  farm- yard  grass  is,  of  course,  eaten  off,  but  during  sum- 

;  some  experiments  recently  made  with  mer  all  the  food  is  mown  ;  an  outlet  is  pro- 

e  turnips,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  videdfor  young  stock,  more  for  the  sake  of  ex- 

B,  have  shown  that  they  not  only  differ  ercisefor  them  than  for  food,  and  their  principal 

osition,  but  have  very  different  feeding  feed  is  cut,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  stock,  and 

es,  thus  showing  the  connection  between  given  them  in  sheds  provided  as  near  the  mowing 

kure  employed  and  the  value  of  the  food  ground  as  possible.     As  a  general  rule,  but  more 

particularly  when  the  season  is  dry  and  grass 

e  meeting  it  was  stated  by  Mr.   Milne,  scarce,  the  tops  of  the  potatoe  crops  are  carefully 

e  iarmer    expended   i£l50  a  year  on  collected  ca  they  are  raised  for  market  and  carted 

manures  ;  and  he  (Mr.  M.)  held  in  his  to  the  shed,  where  they  are  cut  with  straw,  and 

DOte  of  the  sums  expended  on  an  aver-  given,  not  entirely  as  a  substitute  for  grass,  but 

ear  for  manures,  as  follows  :— Bone-dust  in  aid  of  it.     They  are  readily  consumed  in  this 

S;  rape-cake  and  rape-seed,  £1G9,331  ;  way  by  horses  as  well  as  cattle,  and  it  is  to  the 

being  the  amount  imported^  not  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan  during  a  pentad  o{  Vo&t  ^^m  ^ 
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extending  from  the  time  when  the  second  sort  of  the  agricuhnrists  from  the  establishing  such  a 

^arly  potatoes  came  in,  quite  up  to  the  period  at  college.    The  project  had  been  taken  up  by 

which  the  frost  set  in  and  stopped  the  supply,  that   ^ ^/•♦v^i-.j*        :    i*.    •*         *      i* 

•'.,/.,.         t^\       -^.  ^1*5  «^«*  many  of  the  leading  agncmtarists,  not  only  in 

we  owe  a  stock  of  last  year  s  hay  equal  to  next  ,     .          ,.                  * 

winter*s  consumption,  ^^  immediate  district  in  which  it  was  intended 

0  to  establish  the  college,  but  in  other  and  distaat 

Fairs  in  North   Wales   in   August.—  counties.     Lord  Bathurst  had,  in  addition  to 

Anglesea, — Aberfiraw  \5y  Amlwch  12,  Bode-  providing  a  suitable  farm  of  400  acres  on  whidi 

deyrn   16,   Llanerchymedd  14,  Llangefni  17,  the  college  and  other  buildings  were  to  be  eiec- 

Meuai  Bridire  18, — Carnarvon, — Aberdaron  12,  .   ,     ,           ,  iPonnn  •    c  -^\.             i»xv    v  ^ 

Cae-braich-y-cafn   (settling  day)  12,  Bettws-  ted,  advanced  £2000  m  furtherance  of  the  objecU 

Gannon   11,   Beddgelert   10,    Carnarvon    12,  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  proposmg  the 

Conway   19,   Ddl-henman   26,   Llanllyfui  11,  first  resolution,  said  that  he  appeared  befors 

Menai  Bridge  18,  Pen-morfa,  Pen-machno  14,  ^hem  as  a  country  genUeman,  anxious  to  pior 

PwUhely  13,  Tal-y'-bont  ll,Tre'.Maddock20,  ,          v    .      i     ^  vi        a      x.      *  •  i  ^ 

Ty'n-y-Maes  27.- i)«nWgA.  -  Abergeley   20,  mote  an  object  so  laudable  and  so  beneficial  ta 

Derwen  15,  Bryn-Eglwys-yn-Tal  3,  Cerrig-y-  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom.     They  most 

Druidion,  Eglwys  Fach  24,  G^resford  26,  Llan-  all  regret  that  their  early  education  had  not 

^S^^SI'^t";^^  *'   Llangollen  21,    Lknsannan  j^^^  ^hem  the  advantage  of  the  knowledge  od 

J  7,  27,  Llangwm  11,  Llanarmon-dynryn-Cei-     ,       .  ,  x*    n      j     *  j  ^  •    i. i 

nog    13,    Llanrwst    10,   Llansant-ffraid-glan-  chemistry  as  practically  adapted  to  agncultuid 

Conway  1,  Pentre'n-Foelas  11,  Ruthin  8,  Wrex-  purposes.     He  had  declined  to  take  shares  ta 

ham  7,  Y  maen  12,  Yspytty  Evan  13. — Flint,  that  society,  upon  the  principle  that  every  shue- 

--Cae'r-Gwrley  12,  Caerwys  29,  St  Asaph  18,  ^^old^eT  should  have  time  to  attend  to  the  detaiki 

Owrtin   9,   Mold  2. — Merioneth* — Aberdyfi  6,  .  ,          .              , .  ,  ,         . , .                  *v  - 

Bettws  12,  Corwen  19,  Cynwyd  6,  Dolgelley  8,  of  the  society  to  which  he  put  his  name,  so  thai 

Ffestiniog    15,    Gwyddelwem   5,   Harlech   16,  by  so  doing  he  might  not  mislead  others  to  M 

Llandderfel  17,  Llandrillo  28,  Maentwrog  15,  their  names  upon  the  faith  of  seeing  his  name 

Pen-ystryd,  Trawsfynydd  17,  Trawsfynydd  14.  ^^^  ^j^^^^^^^  supposing  he  would  attend  to  ill 

Fairs  in  August.— Broughton-in-Funiess,  practical  operations.   He  would  avoid  that  efil 

Uttoxeter, Uxbridge  1,  Northwich,  Whitchurch,  ,                       ,      v.              ^^     avocatioBi 

Newark,  Bridgenorth  2,  Thirsk,  Daventry  3,  *^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^*'  '"^  ^^^  ^^^^  avocanoiai 

Altrincham,  Middlewich,  Shiffiial,  Wattlesbury,  would  prevent  him  from  giving  sufficient  alteii. 

Abingdon,  Louth  5,  Ilsley,  Trowbridge  6,  De-  tion  to  the  details.      He,  however,  so  higU] 

vizes  7,   Shepton  Mallet  8,  Rye,  Snaiih   10,  approved  of  the  society,  that,  although  he  couli 

Lancaster,  Newton  12,  Banbury,  New  Radnor  .  ,                    u      -v      *««♦!,«  .^.<.»».  i.ai>ai 

14,  Oswestry,  Worcester,  Hornbury   15,  Thet-  "*>^  ^^^°™«  *  subscriber,  for  the  reasons  he  hmi 

ford,  Ashborne  16,  Dorrington  17,  Choriey  20,  stated,  yet  he  most  gladly  gave  a  donation  topro 

Ludlow,  Homcastle  21,  Ipswich,  Marlborough  mote  its  establishment.     He  would  not  have  tb* 

22,  Wainfleet,  Witney  23,  Tarporley,  Chipping,  committee  be  too  sanguine  of  making  any  profl 

Prescot  24,  Preston,  EUesmere  26,  Coventry,  -        xu    r    ^      tj^  ™««  «  <-.•».».  i«;».eoir  a«ii 

Newport  Pagnel  27,  Newcasde  28,  Watford]  ^om  the  farm.     He  was  a  farmer  himself,  ao. 

Uckfield  29,  Blagdon,  Spalding  30,  Wick  31.  ^^  was  aware  that  farming  was  not  so  prosper 

ous  as  most  other  pursuits.     He  was  of  opinioi 
that  schools  of  agriculture  were  much  wanie< 

MEETING  for  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ESTABLISHING  .     ^,                 ,                ,    ,  ^    i  „  ,    ^^^.    «!««.««.   il 

m  the  country,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  « 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.  ^^^^^^^  J'^^^  resolution  which  w«  «co- 

A  public  meeting  for  the  above  purpose  was  ded  by  Dr.  Play  fair -.—"That  schools  of  ag* 

held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  Southampton,  on  culture  are  much  wanted  in  this  country,  »» 

the  24th  ult.     Among  the  parties  present  were  ^hjch  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  now  »dtaittdd 

the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Dncie,  Mr  Pusey,  ^q  \^q  essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  igri- 

M.P.,  Mr.  Estcourt,  M.  P.  (Oxford),  Professor  culture  may  be  learned  in  connection  with  tfce 

Playlair,  Dr.  Buckland,  Dr.  Daubeny,  &c.  practical  working  of  a  farm  on  the  most  ap 

The  chair  was  taken  by   Mr.  Pusey,  who  proved  principles." 

briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  j^y,  Estcoukt  proposed  the  second  resoln- 

pointed  out  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  tion,  and  said  that  he  gladly  availed  himaeU  •* 
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joining  in  a  meeting  that  had  so  important  an  provers  of  animals  ?     Some  natural  priii^ 
object  in  view.   He  in  common  with  many  other  ciple  has  doubtless  been  acted  on.    In  the 
V  J  1        J    1     J  *i.          *  ^f  „  ^«.,.««  history  which  has  been  given  of  the  ma- 
persons  had  long  deplored  the  want  of  a  proper  ^agement  of  Bakewell,    Fowler.   Colling, 

establishment  for  the  education  of  the  agricul-  and  others,  we  are  not  informed  that  the 

taral  population  in  pursuits  adapted  to  their  constitutional    qualities  of  their    animals 

afterlife.  A  most  important  fact  was  developed  were  changed  or  improved,    by  keeping 

J     ui-  V  J  v    .,-        •    1*    •  X    *i.        1  them  on  any  peculiar  kinds  of  food.   They, 

and  pubbshed  by  the  agnculturists  themselves,  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  \^^^  ^j^^j^  ^^j^^^^  ^^^j  ^^ ^  ^j^jj 

as  the  wish  to  esUblish  a  college  originated  from  wholesome  food,  adapted  to  their  age,  but 

a  fanners'  club.    The  object  of  the  meeting  had  no  particular  mode  of  feeding  was  relied  on 

his  most  cordial  support,  and  he  moved  the  J®  effect  a  constitutional  improvement.— 

.„    .             1    .         . .  1                    J  J  V  Nor  was  It  supposed  that  those  men  had  a 

following  resoluuon,  which   was  seconded  by  ^^^y  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physiolo- 

Mr.  N.  Goddard :— "  That  the  plan  for  the  esta-  gical  principles  which  had  just  been  spoken 

blishment  of  an  agricultural  college  near  Ciren-  of.     In  saying  this,  it  was  not  intended  to 

tester,  explained  by  the  deputies  attending  this  l*"^,^^Xfi"«  ^^^Z^  ^f   ^^™.P^y  •!?. '^1®' 

/     *.       ,    /     ,          -.       ,      :,    .    ,  1  tnat  with  such  light  only  as  is  withm  the 

meetmg.  is  calculated  to  effect  the   desirable  ye^ch  of  every  man,  important  improve- 

object."  ments  have  been  made.    If  to  the  practical 

The  next  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  babits  of  observation  which  those  celebrated 

Buckland  and  seconded  bv  Mr.  Eyle  :-"  That  stock-breeders  possessed,  had  been  added 

. .                                                 ,          .    ,  *  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  ani- 

ttiis  meeting  warmly  recommends  the  agncul-  ^jal  physiology,  the  result  of  their  labours 

taial  community  to  give  every  support  and  en-  might  have  been  still  ^eater.     But  practi- 

coaragement  to  the  estoblishment  of  this  college;  ^^l  knowledge  and  discrimination,  are  of 

.,  •  L  *v             J      .1.    IS    *   .      •     .1.       •  t.*  tbe  first  consequence,  and  with  the  men 

which  they  regard  as  the  first  step  m  the  nght  ^^^              ^    ^^^^^  requisites,   theoretical 

direction  for  traimng  up  the  rising  generation  knowledge  will  be  turned  to  the  best  ac- 

of  farmers  upon  a  sound  foundation ;  and  they  count. 

would  especially  urge  on  farmers  generally  the  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  state  briefly, 

«          .       ^    ,,    .      1.-1J        •  what  IS  believed  to  be  the  foundation  on 

importance  of  securmg  to  their  children  m-  ^^ich  Bakewell.  and  other  improvers  of 

tended  for  the  same  occupation  the  great  advan-  stock,  conducted,  or  continued  to  conduct 

tiges  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of  education  their  operations. 

invided  by  such  an  institution."  T^e  best  domestic  animals  for  any  parti- 

.,    „                    .  ,      ,   ,             .  cular  purpose,  are  seen  to  possess  certain 

Mr.  PusEY  congratulated  the  meetmg  upon  natural  or  constitutional  characteristics. 

&e  object  they  had  in  contemplation  being  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  law  of  nature  ap- 

fiiUy  carried  out,  when  they  saw  the  noblemen  plicable  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 

present,  and  the  member  for  the  University  of  that  "like  produces  like.".   This,  though  a 

^  ,  ,          „              ^  .     ,.   .       .  ,    ,  truth  in  a  general  sense,  is  not  strictly  so 

Oxford,  as  well  as  two  of  its  distmgmshed  pro-  j^  ^  particular  sense  ;  if  it  were,  all  ani- 

fessors,  come  forward  and  take  them  by  the  hand,  mals  of  the  same  general  family  or  race, 

^  would  be  exactly  alike.    For  an  illustration 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BREEDING  °^         ^^®^'  suppose  we  take  a  given  num- 
ber of  animals  of  any  species,  breed  them 

At  the  sixth  agricultural  meeting  in  Al-  together,  and  rear  their  progeny.     We  do 

^ny  last  winter,  the  subject  for  discussion  not  find  an  exact  resemblance  among  them, 

jaa  the   proper    mode  of  improving  the  nor  do  they  exactly  resemble  either  of  the 

Dfeed  of  domestic  animals.      Mr.  Howard  parents,  or  any  of  their  progenitors.     Some 

Blade,  substantially,  the  following  obser-  of  the  offspring  may  not  possess  as  many 

vations: —  good  points  as  their  progenitors  had,  and 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  most  persons,  occasionally  some  may  be  found  with  more. 

that  domestic  animals  have,  in  some  cases,  I'here  is  a  variation,  but  still  there  is  a  ge- 

been  improved  by  man^  and  the  object,  in  neral  resemblance.    Now,  if  we  select  from 

the  outset,  is  to  ascertain  how  that  improve-  the  offspring  of  our  first  named  animals, 

roent  has  been  effected :  because,  **  what  some  of  which  are   actually  better  than 

man  has  done,  man  can  do."    What  then,  their  progenitors,  and  breed  from  them, 

basbeen  the  system  pursued  by  the  im-  always  bestovfii^g^xoi^ftx  ^XXenXAWi^-^^xsvvj 
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have  some  among  theii  progeny  also,  which  to  be  so  in  future.  _  It  ia  an  eaiy  matter  to 
will  exhibit  the  same  superiority  over  the  improve  an  inferior  stock  by  crossing  it 
parents  that  was  mentioned  in  the  first  in-  with  a  superior  one ;  but  when  there  is  w 
stance.  If  we  select  the  best  from  these  longer  a  superior  stock  to  resort  to  tu 
again,  and  go  on  as  before,  we  obtain  the  crossing,  there  will  be  found  but  few  wk 
same  results— we  may  still  have  a  few  su-  will  be  able  to  push  improvement  any  fitr* 
perior  ones — and  thus  by  attending  for  ther.  And  this  will  always  render  th* 
many  generations  to  these  rules  in  select-  number  of  truly  fine  animals  comparatiTtly 
ing,  a  general,  fixed,  and  permanent  im-  small,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
provement  is  effected.  prices  they  will  command,  will  be  compsr- 

But  it  ^ould  not  be  supposed  that  the  atively  high.  • 

superiority  of  offspring  to  parents,  which  ^  .^  Relieved  that  the  principle  here  laid 
has  been  spoken  of,  is  frequently  to  be  ex-  g^  j^  ^he  one  which  \m  been  acted  oil 
pected;  on  the  contrary,  such  supenonty  .,j  ^,^^^1  whether  improvement  hsi 
IS  rare,  especially  m  those  breeds  which  been  sought ly  crossing  disfinct  breeds  and 
have  derived  their  excellence  chiefly  from  ^^^       |  ^^^  „„g  ^.^^  ^y^^  •  „^ 

the  art  of  man-in  such  cases  a  progeny  is  breeding  entirely  from  one  variety.  It  i 
more  likely,  to  be  inferior  to  Its  progenitors,  this  principle  which  constituted  the  bsdi 
than  superior— nevertheless,  that  supen-   .»  .u.  : \. »,  .«r..«-j  ,•_  «i.-  £,^ 

'nthel 

it  are  cnosen  lor  prop^aijon,  uiose  supe-  ;„  ^^  Herefor'ds  by  ftice,  Tompkiw^JS 
nor  points,  though  m  their  first  develop-  ^^^^^^  ^  i,„  aho  been  equally  the  basil 
ment  thev  may  seem  to  have  been  only  an  „f  improvement  in  sheep-fcreeding,  fton 
accidentd  deviation  from  general  laws,  may  ^.^^  Leicesters  ef  Bakewell  down  to  the 
be  perpetuated  in  the  future  progeny-may  gouth  Downs  of  Ellman  and  Webb,  and  the 
betransfused  Aroujjh  a  larger  nuinber  of  Anglo  Merinoes  of  Lord  Western.  Proper 
anunals,  and  other  improvements  added  m  selection  is  the  grand  point,  and,  witEa. 
succeeding  generations.  suiHcient  range  for  this,  with  the  due  caw. 

Theprmciplethenisthis-thatWeieirefa  i^  feeding,  &c.,  in  proportion  to  the  skiO 
&*«  m  a  p«««ra^  sense-that  thert  are  some  ^„^  judgment  of  the  breeder  in  discovering 
variations  within  this  rule,  which,  when  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  animabS 
seized  on,  constitute  the  basis,  under  pro-  particular  purposes,  so  wiU  be  his  suecesi 
per  management,  of  new  and  improved  fn  attaining  tfie  poinU  of  improvement  rt 
vaneues.  That  particular  qualities  in  ani-  ,y^^  ^g  aims.  Every  thinrdepends  on 
mals,  though  apparently  accidental  at  first,  j^e  faculty  of  the  breeder  to  sel^tthow. 
may  become  fixed  and  hereditarv,  (coming  .^^j^  f^,  propagation  which  are  best 
under  the  general  principle  that  hke  begets  calculated  to  promote  his  object 
like,)  by  the  exercise  of  care  and  skill  m  e  j 

selection  and  breeding.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  make  a  remark 

It  is  by  having  acted  on  this  principle,  here  in  relation  to  certfun  modes  of  breed* 
that  improvement  in  breeding  domestic  ing,  in  reference  to  which  much  has  been 
animals  has  been  chiefly  effected.  said  and  written. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  g^eeding  from  animals  of  near  relation- 
selecting  and  breeding,  so  minutely  that  ^.  commonly  called  in  and  in  breedinfc 
they  will  infallibly  lead  every  one  who  un-   ."  v»J.™»ii„  „»«.,vilJl.i  ;«:..^i»;»...      nS 

dertakes  to  follow  them,    to  the  desired  lL'^„?wl*LST„S  tiS  ^&^^ 

'  .    c  J.    Tiu«  „ui^  *«  -«i^«*  the  other  nana,  crossing  two  distinct  raceii 

point  of  improvement.  To  be  able  to  select  ^  characteristics  present  a  wide  con- 
the  best  animals  for  particular  purposes  .    ,  considered  equaUy  im- 

requires  a  nicety  of  discnmmation  which  IjKfjjj      ^  ^^"»**j 

can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  "         * 

the  closest  observation,  and  a  habit  of  com-       Breeding  directly  in  and  in,  or   fitmi 

paring  different  animals,  united  with  a  na-  precisely  the  same  olood,  is  not,  nrobablyi  ' 

tural  taste  for  the  subject  and  a  thorough  often  practised  by  professional  oreeden. 

understanding  of  its  principles.     Such  is  It  is  usually  admitted  that  Bakewell  prae- 

the  attention,  study  and  very  careful  ob-  tised  verv  close  breeding,  if,  indeed,  he  dii 

servation,  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  not  breed  from  precisely  the  same  blood, 

successful    breeder,    that   few  men  have  with  both  cattle  and  sheep.     And  yet  bil 

hitherto  been  able  to  secure  that  title,  and  stock  not  only  improved  in  symmetry  and 

///7 /i? /nen  Are  much  altered,  it  will  continue  tendency  to   fatten,  but   in    constitatiaB 
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ilto.*  It  is  true  that  after  his  death  the  at  a  high  price  to  the  hutchers,  and  has 
Mock  declined,  but  under  the  guidance  of  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  fleece  averag- 
itti  master  mind,  no  degeneracy  was  indi-  ing  nearly  six  pounds  of  washed  wooL 
Cited.  He  made  such  selections  of  animals  commanding  a  price  in  market  nearly  equal 
for  breeders,  in  the  beginning,  as  suited  his  to  full  blood  Merino.  His  fluck  of  breeaing 
judgment,  but  afterwards  confined  himself  ewes,  of  the  cross-bred  stock,  is  about 
to  his  own  stock ;  but  it  has  been  observed   eighty  in  number 

Hut  his  stock  was  large  as  to  furnish  un-      It  is  not  now  intended  to  recommend 

unal  fkcilities.  these  modes  of  breeding,  but  to  show  from 

Crossing  long-wooled  with  short- wooled   these  examples  (and  others  might  be  given) 

iheep,  and   breeding   from   the  issue,  is   tbat  men  who  thoroughly  understand  the 

commonly  considered  injudicious,  and  in   business,  with  a  sufiicient  range  for  selec- 

genend  the  plan  does  not  succeed,  yet  ex*^   tion,  may  effect  improvement  by  either  of 

■mples  may  be  cited  to  show  that  great   them.   But  the  breeder  must  not  be  confined 

Recess  has  sometimes  followed  its  adoption,   to  too  small  a  number  of  an  imals  —he  should 

Bfr.  Twynam,  of  the  county  of  itants,    have  so  many  to  choose  from  tbat  there 

log.,  has  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  been   may  be  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 

flBga^d  in  breeding  a  race  of  sheep  from   points  he  wishes  for,  without  concomitant 

m  original  cross  of  the  Cotswold  and  South  defects.    Range  for  selection  is  very  im- 

Diwn.     His  sheep   sustain  a  very  high  portant,  and  much  disappointment  has  fre- 

tbrtcter,  and  he  nas  carried  many  prizes  quently  been  experienced  from  inattention 

Mtibem.    Count  de  Gourcy,  in  the  account  to  this  particular.     Some  seem  to  have  an 

d\aB  late  tour  through  England  and  Scot-  idea  that  to  obtain  a  superior  stock  it  is  only 

jM,  speaks  of  them  in  the  highest  terms,   necessary  to  procure  a  single  pi.ir  of  animals 

|Wl  those  which  he  saw  in  the  possession  of  the  breed  desired,  and  leave  them  to  an 

rfKr.  Twynam,    and  of  the  same  stock  indiscriminate  copulation.     The  expecta- 

itieh  he  saw  on  the  pattern  farm  of  Lord  tions  of  farmers  are  often  highly  raised 

llde,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morton,   from  the  circum  stance  of  a  few  improved 

At  Count  states  that  Mr.  Twynam,  has  for  animals  being  brought  into  the  neignbour- 

ttnr  years  past,  sold  many  of  his  sheep  to   hood,  and  it  appears  to  be  supposed  that  in 

hmt  to  Australia,  India,  &c.t  the  course  of  a  few  generations  their  whole 

Aiodier  striking  example  is  that  of  the   stock  will  possess  the  blood  and  perfections 

^  Merino  sheep    of  Lord  Western,   of  the  new  breed.     These  expectations  are 

Beenunenced  his  experiments  about  the   seldom  realized.    From  the  limited  chance 

JV 1112,  with  some  sheep  presented  him   for  selection,    animals  having   the    same 

^George  III.)  which  that  monarch  re-   defects  are  permitted  to  breed  together, 

md  from  Spain.     The  peculiar  race  to   and  the  consequence  is  that  these  defects 

jjidi  he  has  given  the  name  of  Anglo  become  more  and  more  conspicuous  with 

lUrino,  were  produced  by  a  cross  of  tne   every  generation,  so  long  as  the  injudicious 

^Nush  with   the    English    long  woolled   course  is  followed    the  stock  degenerates 

«Kp— the  object  of  Lord  Western  being,   and  dwindles  away  to  worthlessness,  per- 

f>  he  has  declared,   the  production  of  a   haps,  even  before  the  sanguine,  but  dull- 

■ttino  fleece  on  a  Leicester  carcass.    His   signted  owner  is  aware  of  it.     This  conse- 

■tt  crosses  were  with  the  Leicesters,  and   quence  may  perhaps  follow  sooner  where 

J^rwards  with  the  cotswolds  and  the  Kent   stock  is  bred  from  close  affinities  of  blood, 

Ji&g-woolled  sheep.      His  success,  up  to   but  if  the  selection  of  breeders  is  confined 

Jii  time,  has  been  very  satisfactory.     He   to  the  progeny  of  only  two  or  three  ani- 

"M  obtained  a  carcass  weighing  at  two   mals,    it  is    almost   impossible    to    avoid 

I  fBars  old  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a   degeneracy. 

^dred  and  thirty-five  pounds  nett  selling       It  is    often   remarked   that   high  bred 

••The  principle  which  he  [Bakeweli]  invariably  animals,  as  they  are  called,  (or  perhaps  we 
Hpitd  vai,  to  aeleet  the  best  beast  tbat  would  weigh  snouid  say  high-bred  fattening  animals,)  do 
•jrtin  the  Taluable  joinU;  so  that  wbile  he  ijained  in   not  breed  readily.     In  animals  of  this  cha- 

?hW',^  S;j!S?^«.'.r„'d..SS.VS:f;  ~«":  «. «>«  o/.rtificial  temperan.ent  or 

W  be  beeame  poaaessed  of  a  race,  which  was  more  constitution  seems  to  take  place  —a  change 

}f&ify  kd  and  fkneaed  than  any  other."— [Complete  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  not  un- 

^isrier.  p.  34-1  frequently  occurs  in  plants.    An  extraor- 

I  liMlaiid,  at  vUcfa  Mr.  Twynam  carried  the  prize  tor   "  Jrequentlv  attended  VJllVv  a  ^e\l\.et  ^ytX^i'JA 
e  •'bMt  nn  of  any  kind,  breed  or  t^,"  defect  in  Other  OTgana.     ^\x«LNl\i^XT\^%  ^xv^ 
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oilier  fVuits,  of  a  size  ihiigIi  greater  than  is  mals  are  to  inherit  the  diseases 
common  with  the  species,  are  sometimes  dams  than  their  sires.  When  we 
Brodticed.  But  they  are  generally  much  that  the  animal  is  supported  du 
less  prolific  than  other  kinds  which  show  foetal  stage  ofits  existence  entirely 
extraordinary  departure  from  the  original  hlood  of  the  mother,  and  that  thj 
or  natural  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  ciroulatinff  through  every  part  of 
fiowers  of  some  plants  hy  cultivation  he-  tem,  would,  of  course,  be  afPectei 
come  double.  In  this  case,  the  stamens,  or  state  of  the  animals  health,  thii 
one  portion  of  the  procreative  organs,  are  quence  would  seem  to  be  perfe 
converted  into  petals — the  plants  become   tural. 

monsters ;  and  are  either  totally  barren  or  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  beei 
produce  only  a  small  quantity  of  imperfect  that  the  outward  features  of  the  si 
seed.  So  with  certain  animals,  cultivation  frequently  than  those  of  the  dam, 
has  partially  changed  their  constitution —  stamped  on  those  of  the  progen 
their  procreative  faculties  are  weakened^-  has  been  attributed  to  the  nervo 
the  energies  of  the  organs  of  generation  ence  of  the  dam — or  what  is  callei 
become  as  it  were  swallowed  up  by  the  fat  fluence  of  the  imagination  of  the 
secreting  organs — and  the  animal  is  either  the  foetus.  Practical  men  believe 
incapable  oipropagation,  or  begets  only  a  something  in  this.  Professional 
■feeble  progeny.*  avail  themselves  of  the  principle  i 

The  skiuul  breeder  will  be  always  on  his  to  their  animals  some  desired  n 
euard  against  this  defect,  or  monstrosity —  qualities.  It  muFt  have  been  so 
he  will  take  care  that  no  one  property  is  akin  to  this,  by  the  influence  oi 
cultivated  to  the  sacrifice  or  injury  of  any  through  the  medium  of  peeled  rod 
other  essential  one — h«  will  not  encourage  caused  to  be  born  *' ringed,  streal 
the  fat-forming  organs  to  such  a  degree  speckled."  Breeders  of  horses  so 
that  the  generating  organs  of  his  animals  take  great  pains  to  operate  on  the  i 
become  weakened,  and  consequently,  the  tion  of  the  mare,  and  thus  produc 
constitutions  of  their  offspring  impaired. —  foal  certain  characteristics.  At  the 
Vigorous  and  energetic  animals  should  al-  conception,  or  within  the  first  mom 
ways  be  chosen  for  propagation — and  the  wards,  the  foetus  seems  to  be  pari 
ultimate  success  of  those  breeders  will  be  susceptible  to  this  influence,  and  i 
greatest,  who  pay  due  regard  to  the  proper  difficult  to  produce  the  changes  sp 
balance  of  the  animal  system.  Some  striking  instances  of  the  effec 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Professor  Em-  sympathetic  influence,  might  be  | 
mons,  "  which  of  the  parents  has  the  most  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  perl 
influence  on  the  progeny?"  Mr.  Howard  showiup^  the  evidence  of  anterior 
said — that  was  a  question  on  which  even  mentj  is  that  of  a  mare,  seven-ei; 
**  doctors  disagree."  Some  few  years  ago,  Arabian  blood,  afler  having  pro( 
the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  of  England,  wrote  foal  by  a  stallion  quagga,  (a  sp< 
a  prize  essay  on  this  very  question,  and  zebra)  continued,  after  a  lapse  of  flv 
the  ground  he  took  was,  that  where  both  to  produce  the  markings  of  that  an 
parents  are  equal  in  strength  or  purity  of  three  successive  births,  although 
bloodj  the  influence  of  each  on  the  pro-  of  all  the  subsequent  pr^eny 
geny  is  equal.  thorough  bred  Arab  horse.    This  is 

It  is,  however,   reasonable  to  suppose,    authenticated  fact,  and  correct  por 
that  in  some  resnects  this  influence  of  the    the  mare,  the  hybrid,  and  the  thr 
parents  cannot  oe    equal;    and   that  the    which  the  mare   afterwards    had 
theory  is  well  founded,  that  the  constitu-   horse,  the  latter  showing  the  stripe; 
tionai  qualities,  nervous  temperament,  &c.    quagga,  are  preserved.* 
are  more  likely  to  resemble  the  dam,  and       The  influence  of  one  black  sheep, 
the   external   qualities,   such   as   outward    jt  ^ay  never  have  any  progeny, 
form,    colour,  hair,  &c.,  to  resemble  the    noticed  in  causing  black  lambs.  Sh 
sire.     Many ^  examples  might  be  cited  m    ^^o  have  kept  black  dogs  with  theii 
support  of  this  theory.  Many  farmers  have    i,ave  observed  the  same  effect.     T 
noticed  how  much  more  likely  their  am-    y^^^  influence  of  animals  in  a  i 

*Ban'enn68S  of  females  seeras  in  some  cases  to  result  pregnancy,  shows  itself  very  conspi 

from  excessive  venereal  exdlement.    Ctwes  of  tbi*  kind  m    the    effects   of  fright   on  '  the    o£ 
ar«  eatirMy  diminctp  uml  are  thtt  result  of  a  ditftrrrnC 

ihuo  tb0 imbociliiy  bere  aiiuJeU  to.  *See  Natunilist's  Library,*;  Mammaliii,  vol*  1 
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Till  Wlliir  iliiiiiiiL  lllli  [Hill  iimiillilm  In  mi  igreeibl;  divenilied  with  ilioifec  and  >u 
pHn]]}  rich,  glonDOi  and  hot  j  ind,  m  the  wuoa  adHiices,  euerjIliiiiK  belokeo*  un  ear 
•■t  O^pistures  b»e  gndiull;  thrown  offlhe  brown  uid  hire,  fbithat  or  a  more  Uv 
ilwtiiighne,  wtmy  pw«iiire  hjTingtt  length  perforated  tlieir  parched  lUTfaeei,  previa 
mM  •>  macadunited  rtndi.  Haj  harreat  i>  weU  nigh  over  )n  theie  parti,  and  the  mirk 
•■If  potatoH  hai  gtneiallj  commenced.  These  do  not  piove  more  thin  one  half  of  in 
enp.    The  later  Tariedu  an  improving  much  in  their  appeinnce,  and  irill  probihly  y 

The  wheat  crop  i*  geiwtslly  Imnrlint,  beautifully  eared,  and  filling  faat  in  eommc 


lot  25.  Wheat  (triticum  hybemnm)  io  bloom  I  J<ilj  8.  Bell-flower  (campanula  rotundifolia)  il 
J>tr  S.  Meadow  nnet  {ipinci  ulmaria)  ditto    |  bloom 

^L  OBSEBVAtlONS,  riWM  JDNe  Slrt  w  JULY  aoiL.lflU. 
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Wtal   agricultural   aOCIETT. 

lltMnoal  countTy  meeting  aod  exhibi- 
Im  ofthis  sDoitftj  WM  held  at  Southampton 
kft«Mt  On  Wednesdaj'  the  jtidgei  of 
<*nL  made  up  tlwir  report.  On  that  day 
>»  Hii  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
Wge  anlTed  at  Southampton  and  visited 
ttcabovyard.  The  exhibition  was  upoti 
A*  whole  a  good  one.  Thirty  thousand 
KTtODB  are  taiA  to  have  visited  the  show 
wdi  OB  Thunday  the  25th  alt.  lliere 
ifipetTB  to  have  been  but  little  difference  of 
pinion  as  to  the  general  correctness  of  the 
id^ei'  dfedrititla,  altlloiljh  in  tie  paltii;aUr 


EUWISD    UUT 

case  of  the  best  cow,  in  milk,  an  opinin^i 
prevailed  that  Mr.  Forrest's  four-yvar-oid 
short-horned  con  was  a  better  animal  than 
that  of  Mr.  Booth,  whiih  won  the  prize. 
Mr.  Forrest  can,  however,  very  well  bur 
to  be  beaten  once  :  su  successful  a  breeiltr 
as  he  has  proved  himself  may  be  well  tuc- 
tent  with  the  reflection  of  his  formpr  vic- 
tories, and  the  assurance  that  if  not  better 
than  the  winning  animal,  hia  cow  is  in 
every  respect  as  good.  The  following  is  a 
aumokary  of  the  animals  exhibited  in  ti.e 
various  classes ; — 


Shor 


Iked  bLlli^  3f 


io-o>lf  heifcra,  \i_  wA.  ^wn\ai%  ■^•Sm'.j. 
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Herefords — Bulls,  1 3  ;  cows  in  milk,  5 ;  in-calf 
heifers,  not  exceeding  3  years  old,  6 ;  yearling 
heifers,  9.  Devons — Bulls,  10 ;  cows  in  milk, 
6 ;  in-calf  heifers,  not  exceeding  three  years 
old,  3 ;  yearling  heifers,  4.  Cattle  of  any  hreed, 
or  cross — Bulls,  14 ;  cows  in  milk,  8 ;  in-calf 
heifers,  7 ;  yearling  heifers,  5.  Cattle  of  the 
Channel  Islands  hreed,  12  ;  cows  in  milk,  7  ; 
in-calf  heifer,  1 ;  yearling  heifers,  3.  Horses — 
Stallions  for  agricultural  purposes,  13;  two- 
year-olds,  7;  cart  mares  and  foals,  7  ;  two-year- 
old  fillies,  3 ;  thorough-bred  stallions,  8.  Lei- 
cesters— Shearling  rams,  42 ;  shearling  ewes,  5. 
Southdowns,  87.  Long-wooled  sheep,  ewes, 
and  rams,  not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters 
— Shearling  rams,  13 ;  rams  of  any  age,  above 
two  years,  9;  shearling  ewes,  6.  Short- woolled 
sheep,  not  qualified  as  Southdowns — Shearling 
rams,  33  ;  shearling  ewes,  12.  Pigs — Boars  of 
a  large  breed,  8 ;  boars  of  a  small  breed,  25 ; 
sows  of  a  large  breed,  4 ;  sows  of  a  small  breed, 
16;  pens  of  breeding  sows,  11.  Extra  stocks- 
Cows,  3  ;  heifers,  7  ;  bull  calves,  2  ;  heifer 
calves,  2 ;  oxen  6 ;  shearling  rams,  7  ;  aged 
rams,  15 ;  shearling  ewes,  5 ;  aged  ewes,  10 ; 
shearling  wethers,  7  ;  red  lambs,  10 ;  horses,  6. 
Pigs — Boars,  3 ;  sows,  3.  The  total  number  of 
lots  was  375. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  council,  the  noble  chair- 
man read  the  following  award  of  prizes : — 

CATTLE.— SHORT    HORM8. 

Mr  John  Cooper,  of  Benkwood,  the  owner  cf  the  best 
ball  calved  previously  to  the  l&t  of  Jan.  1842—30  sovs. 

Mr  Hayter,  M.P.,  the  owner  of  the  second  best  bull — 
15  sovereigns. 

Mr  W.  Foulds,  of  Kirklington,  Nottinghamshire,  the 
owner  of  the  best  bull  calved  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1842,  and  more  than  one  year  old — ^20  sovereigns. 

Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire,  the  owner  of 
the  best  cow  in  milk.— 15  sovereigns. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  owner  of  the  best  in^jalf 
heifer,  not  exceeding  three  years  old — 15  sovereigns. 

Mr  R.  Booth,  of  Wallerby,  near  North  AUerton,  the 
owner  of  the  best  yearling  heifer — 10  sovereigns. 

The  judges  highly  commend  Mr.  John  Forrest's  4  yrs 
2  months  25  days  old  short>homed  cow ;  also,  Mr.  John 
Booth's  two  years  and  a  half  old  short-homed  in-calf 
heifer. 

9EKSF0BDS. 

Mr  W.  Perry,  of  Monkland,  the  owner  of  the  best  bull 
calved  previously  to  the  1st  Jan.,  1842—^  sovereigns. 

Mr-  6.  Brown,  of  Avebury,  the  owner  of  the  second 
best  ditto — 15  sovereigns. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Carpenter,  of  £ardisland,  near  Leominster, 
the  owner  of  the  best  bull  calved  since  the  1st  of  Jan., 
1842,  and  more  than  one  year  old — ^20  sovereigns. 

Mr.  George  Drake  of  East  Tytherly,  the  owner  of  the 
be^t  cow  in  milk — 15  sovereigns. 

.\Ir.  J.  N.  Carpenter,  of  £ardi8land,  the  owner  of  the 
best  in-cairheifer,  not  exceeding  9  yrs  old — ^15  sovereigns. 

Mi.  John  Walker,  of  Qurton,  near  Worcester,  the 
•^ner  of  the  best  yeariinq^  heifer — 10  sovereigns. 

^  iudg«s  hijrhly  crmmeud  Mr.  Hobb's  2  years,  4 

uu-a,  »  "feeks,  2  Jayo  old  Hereford  Bull. 

DBTOKS. 

^  / .  IT.'  j^unier,  ct  Barton,  near  Exeter,  the  owner  of 
"9  u^At .  all  cahed  previously  to  the  Ut  of  January, 


Mr  T.  Newcorabe»  of  Hopcott,  Minehead,  the  ewiMf 

of  the  second  best  ditto — 15  sovereigns. 
Mr.  Thos.  Reynolds,  of  Baddon  Coar^  Ezelor,  |hf 

owner  of  the  best  bull,  calved  since  the  1st  of  Januiiy, 

1842,  and  more  than  one  year  old — ^20  sovereigns. 
Mr.  Or.  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter^  tke  awoartt 

the  best  cow  in  miUc — 15  sovereigns. 
Mr.  6.  Turner,  the  owner  of  the  best  io<alf  heifer,  sot 

exceeding  3  years  old  —15  sovereigns- 
Mr.  J.  Hole,  of  Knowle,  Somerset,  tba  owner  of  Ike 

best  yearling  heifer. — 10  sovereigns. 
The  judges  highly  commend  Lord  Portman's  5  ysais 

2  months  old  Devon  buU. 

CATTLE  OF  THE  CHANNEt  ISLAVD*. 

Rev.  Mr  Phillips  of  Ealing,  near  Sdutbampton,  dw 
owner  of  the  best  bull  calved  previously  to  tiie  Istof 
January,  1843 — 15  sovereigns. 

Mr.  W.  Woolcock.of  St.  Peter's,  Hants,  the  ownsrsff 
the  best  bull  calved  since  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  ttft 
more  than  one  year  old. — 10  sovereigns. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Robin,  of  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  the  owner  of 
the  best  cow  in  milk. — 10  sovereigns. 

Mr.  John  Hume,  of  St  Helier's,  Jersey^  the  owner  of 
the  best  yearling  heifer — 7  sovereigns. 

The  judges  highly  commend  Col.  Le  Coutenr's  1 JHIP 
5  months  old  bull ;  also  Mr  W.  B  Gater's  two-ysMit 
bull ;  and  Mr.  John  Rougiers,  4  years  old  Jersey  coifc  - 

CATTLE  OF  ANT  BKEBD  OB  CKOP  MOT  OVALIFXID  W 
COMPETE  IN  THE  VOBEOOINO  CLASSES. 

Mr.  W  Brine,  of  Tolpudd,  near  Dorchester,  the  owmbt 
of  the  best  bull  calved  previously  to  the  Ist  Jan.  184^ 
30  sovereigns. 

Mr  T.  Jenner,  of  Cowdrey  Park  Farm,  near  PUiiitw 
the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto^l5  sovereigoa.         ; 

Mr.  Thos.  Dowden,  of  Mitoheldever,  AndovflPimlj 
the  owner  of  the  best  bull  calted  since  the  1st  of  iwL^ 
1842,  and  more  than  one  year  old — ^80  sovereigns. 

Hon.  M.  W.  Nugent,  the  owner  of  the  best  eov  1m 
milk — 15  sovereigns.  ~ 

Hon.  M.  W  Nugent,  the  owner  of  the  bnk  104^ 
heifer,  not  exceeding  3  years  old— ^16  sovereigna. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Calhoun,  of  Banderton,  near  ChieteMh 
the  owner  of  the  best  yearling  beifer^-«10  sorereipis. 

SHEEP.— LEICB8TBK8.  j 

Mr  J.  G.  Watkins,  of  Woodaeld  Omber  sley,  8toiiipM% 
the  owner  of  the  best  shearling  ram— 30  sovere^ni.     / 

Mr  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Beds,  the  owner  of  tkf 
sec3nd  best  ditto — 15  sovereigns 

Mr  T.  £.  Pawlett,  the  owner  of  the  beat  ram  dtt^i 
other  age — 30  sovereigns. 

Mr  T.  E.  Pawlett,  me  owner  of  the  second  best  S0 
—15  sovereigns.  , 

Mr  John  C.  Watkins,  Woodfield,  the  owner  of  m 
best  pen  of  5  shearling  ewes— 10  soverdgna. 

Mr  John  Beasley,  of  Chapel  Brampton,  near  NoiAt 
ampton,  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto— 5  ton. 

LONO-WOOLLED  SHBBP. 

Mr  C.  Large,  of  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  the  owner  oft* 
best  shearling  ram-^SO  sovs. 

Mr  Large  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto— 15  st"^ 

Mr  £.  |[andy,  of  Sevenhampton,  Gloaoesterddn^ti 
owner  of  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age — 30  sovs. 

Mr.  p.  Smith  of  Charlbury,  the  owner  of  the  utm 
best  ditto — 15  sovs. 

SHOBT  WOOLLBn  8HBBP. 

Mr  Thomas  Hutton,  of  Odeham,  Hants,  the  onttit 
the  best  ram  of  any  other  age — ^20  sovs. 

MrW'  Humfrey,  of  Chaddleworth  Newbury,  tba  owiV 
of  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes— 10  sots. 

SOUTHDOWVa. 

Mr  Jonas  Webb,  of  Cambridge,  the  ownar  ct  ^^ 
shearling  ram — 30  sovs. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  owner  of  tbo  i 
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B«iTaii,M»rketLftTin|t8toDc,the  owner  of  the  and  silver  medal.— To  Mr.  J.  Smyth,  Yoxfbrd, 

ntSSi^'uJlSiS?.  re^r'SS;;,  the  owner  of  ^^^f  ^^P  ^nd  manure  driU,  £10  and  rilver 

I  best  ditto^lfi  aovereigns  medal. 

i^'t^i^wV?*" ''''"*' **''***^'  ^^""^       ^^^'  Scarifiers,  ^-c— To  the  Earl  of  Ducie, 

i?Bi!i3i[y,M.P.',  the  owner  of  the  secoBd  Dursley,  for  his  cultivator,    £10  and   silver 

-5  aoTs.  medal.— To  Mr.  D.  Harkes,  Knutsford,  for  his 

"**■•  expanding  horse-hoe,   £5.— To   Mr.   Garrett, 

olonel  TborahiU,  of  Lyndhawt,  Hants,  the  Saxmundham,  for  his  patent  horse-hoe,  silver 

y.Sro':?Sr1f*tlI:T^';:fb^t5ir::6so...  medal-To   Messrs.  Saunders,  Williams,  and 

P.  Hobbs,  of  Marks  Hall,  the  owner  of  the  Taylor,  Bedford,  for  their  patent  harrows,  £5. 

:!  6r£i^.?i7  ow" "  .f  U»  «cod  b«t     .  '^  Chaf^tter.,  S^c.-To  the  Earl  of  Du- 

VS.  cie,  Darsley,  for  his  chaff-cutter,  £10  and  sil- 

7,  M.P.,  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  sow  ver  medaL— To   Mr.   Gardner,   Banbury,   for 

«wd— lOsovs  K  .K-^-«^«r  ^«  his    turnip-cutter,     £5.— -To    Mr.     Hornsby, 

Falconer,  of  Chnstcharch,  the  owner  of  do.  ^       .i*i.«i  i.        ^r  ' 

)reed— 10  sovs.  Grantham,  for  his  cake-crusher,  £5, 

)use,  ofWarcharo.  Dorset,  tte  owner  of  the        y  Sundries.^To  Mr,  D.  Coombs,  Barford, 

three  breeding  sow  pigs  of  the  same  litter*  <.       ,  .      r\_«    ji.z  mcj-i 

i  under  9  months  old-io  sovs.  for  lu8  Oxfordshire  waggon,  £15  and  silver 

tra  stock  the  judges  awarded  ^10  to  Mr  C.  medal— To  Mr.  Stratton,  Bristol,  for  his  har- 

lis  4  years  old  Oxfordshire  ewe ;  also  £7  to  vest-cart,  silver  medal. — To  ditto,  for  his  agn> 

•dall,  for  his  five  years  old  cow  of  the  Indian  coltural  spring-cart,  silver  medal.— To  the  Earl 

loTSk'^foH^h^f  •fo^tu'SJuthlJw'S  of  Dude   Durdey.  for  hi.  Richmond  cart,  ril- 

Stoditto;  and  jff4  to  Mr  W.  Sainsbury—  ver  medal.«-To  Mr.  Staatton,  Bnstol,  for  bis 

s.jtf2toMrHobbs,j^todo.andje3todo.  water-cart,  £5.— To    Mr.  Crosskill,    for  his 

4r  Calhoun.^^^^^^  clod-crusher,  £20.— To  Mr.  Hornsby,  Gran- 

-^tamoiuforJffrieuiiw%aj»irpa$m-'Fint  tham,    for  his   drill-presser,    £10  and   silver 

to  Mr.  Thomas  Catlin,  of  Butley,  Wood-  medal. — To  Mr.  John  Reid,    Regent  Circus, 

folk,  for  a  cart  stallion,  four  years  old,  bred  Piccadilly,  for  his  subsoil  pulveriser,  £10.— To 

■^^fsTB^^X^^^r^'i^  Mr  Co4,  Norft«npton    for  hi.  barley  hu.,>- 

I.  meller,  silver  medaL — To  Mr.  Stratton,  Bristol, 

^Two-year-old  Cmrt  StaaUnu.—A  prize  ot  for  Gingell's  cheese-press,   silver  medal. — To 

ligfat  Hon.  Lord  St  John,  of  Melchboume,  j^     Harkes,  Knutsford,  for  his  chum,  silver 

for  a  cart  stallion,  two  years  and  two  weeks  "^    ;  ,  ~„,    »  «a*i*wix»/*«,  «#*  ***»  ,   >,        ^ 

y  his  Lordship.  medal.— To  Messrs.  J.  Hall  and  Co.,   Cam- 

r. — Cart  J£are$  and  Fo€U$,^Fint  prize,  inu  bridge,  for  Constable's  trefoil  and  clover  draw - 

owle,  of  Market  Uvin^n,  Devizes.  Wilts.,  j^g  machine,  £5.— To  Mr.  J.  Knight,  Maid- 

lare  and  foal.    Sire  of  foal  belonged  to  Mr.  ^®        -      i.*  .     a.   v       i  m       jtr      o^      \/i 

nalewood,Hante.-8econdpri2e,10J.,toMr.  Stone,  for  his  patent  hop-kiln,  £5.— To   Mr. 

srts,  of  King's  Walden,  Hitchin,  HerU.,  for  Stratton,  Bristol,  for  Fry's  bone-breaker,  £2.— 

J  and  foal.    Mare  bred  by  himself ;  sire  of  To  Mr.  Deane.  Birmingham,  for  his  hand-mill, 

S^-2W^«r^'M '^^e^^^^^^  silver  medal.-To  Mrf  Hill,   Dudley,  for  his 

rle,of  Market  Lavington,  Devizes,  for  a  two-  cow-crib,  £2.— To  Mr.  Garrett,  Saxmundham, 

y,bredbyMr.  B.Daintree.ofHenningford  for  SpringalPs  stack-stand,  silver  medal. — To 

urtis,  of  Basingstoke,  for  a  thorough-bred  medaL — To  the  Earl  of   Ducie,    Dursley,  for 

e  years  old,  by  Langar,  dam  by  Cervantes,  Clybum's  screw- spanner,    silver    medal. — To 

*°3i^^J^®^*°l*v   A    .  n-      V    fii.    .*  Mr.  Pearce,  Andover,  for  his  back-band  tug, 

ar-dd  thorough-bred  staDion,  by  Sheet  An-  .,  ,  %      m     ic      «_  m    i  j    -d  — i 

Valencis.bredby  Lord  George  BenHajk,  was  silver  medal.— To  Messrs.Tasker  and  Fowle, 

tj  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  for   their  machinery  for  drawing  water,  silver 

ia^ind.  medal.— To  Mr.  J.  Reid,  Regent  Circus,  Picca- 

lowing  is  the  Award  of  Prizes  for  Im-  dilly,  for  his  Fire-engine,   £5. — To  Messrs. 

Ransome,  Ipswich,  for  their  Horse-works  with 

gA*.— To  Messrs.  J.  R.  and  A.  Ran-  bean-splitter,  chaff-cutter,  and  linseed  crusher, 

swich,  for  their  heavy  land  plough,  £30.— To   Mr.   Cambridge,  Devizes,    for  his 

silver  medal.— To  Messrs.  J.  R.  and  steam-engine  £5.— To  Messrs.  Ransome,  Ips- 

jme,    Ipswich,    for  their  li^ht  land  wich,  for  their  hand  drain,  tile,  and  pipe  machine. 

glO  and  sflver  medal  —To  Messrs.  J.  £^  *nd  sUver  medaL 
1    Ransome,    Ipswich,  for  Locock's       ^g  ]jave  not  space  for  further  remarks, 

»iign. — To  M.  John  Bruce,  Stratford-        *     ^  j.  /.*.!.  *  a,^ 

for  his  skim  plough,  £5.  or  for  the  proceedings  of  the  great  dinner, 

l«f.— To  Mr.  R.  Garrett,  Saxmund-  but  in  another  column  we  give  the  sub- 

his  drill  for  general  purposes,  £20  stance  of  what  passed.  8k\.«^TCv«^>2av^l<(st^:Q0t- 


thering  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  col-  that  no  one  may  be  tempted  in  any  « 

lege.    It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  taken  ^e  biassed  by  what  I  have  myself  proi 

.     .,         ...         Vu    *  i.:u'A  J  ™y  satisfaction.      Some    years  ago 

upm  the  spirit  we  like  to  see  exhibited  since  I  have  been  in  practice,  it  wasth 

upon  questions  of  the  great  importance  this  early  to  have  Peas  fit  for  table  by  G 

undoubtedly  is ;   and  we  fear  the  endea^  the  Third's  birthday  (the  fourth  of  J 

vours  of  the  promoters  will  not  ensure  that  since  those  days,  in  different  parU  ( 

. .  J  country,  I  have  gathered  Peas  from 

success  the  measure  deserves.  twenty-one  days  earlier.      After  a 

A  r^     T       V*  1.      1.  J  dreary  winter,  every  &inily  seems  ti 

ANGLE8EA.-The  drougbt  has  been    and  for  young  Pei  as  soon  as  they  possib 

indeed  IS  still,  veiy  great  m  Anglewa,  but  not  get  them-no  one  finds  fault  in  accoi 

'^I'^'tw  r  "^^^  ^  ""       *^        *1^     T  their  being  brought  too  early  to  table 

parts  of  Wales.    The  hay  crops  are  extremely  j^^^  November,  liaving  a  iuth  bow 

light  all  over  the  Island,  so  light  m  some  parts,  ^^^^  Cauliflowers  cleared  off,  and  put 

that  the  crops  are  not  more  than  2  cwt  per  acre,  ,  ^^  ^^  protection  for  winter  pur^si 

but  m  some  well  sheltered  places  it  is  moderate,  j^^^^^^  ^^^  trenched  and  formed  iSto 

Barley  and  oaU,  too,  are  much  under  average  ^|jjj.|^  ^^^  ^^^  ^      ^i  and  onen  to  sv 

as  to  straw,  but  the  wheat  is  good.    The  poUtoe  ^^^  g^^^    p^^^    ^^^         ^^  ^^^y^ 

crop  18  very  poor  throughout  E^^jy  Warwick  Pea  f&r  tome  years. 

Guano.— It  would  appear  by  Lloyd's  LuU  tion  of  the  banks,  was  sown  on  the  1 

that  not  fewer  than  1000  ships  have  sailed  from  December ;  the  reas  were  above  g 

various  ports  in  Great  Britain  for  guano.  Thus,  ©n  the  29th ;  in  bloom,  April  6th ;  sU 

no  sooner  does  a  new  avenue  for  trade  present  that  is,  had  their  tops  pmched  off,  < 

itself,  than  it  is  instantly  glutted.    From  every  i2th;  and  were  gathered  from  on  Ma) 

small  port  in  the  kingdom  vessels  have  been  The  height  was  4  feet  6  inches,  th( 

dispatched,  which  will  arrive  in  spring,  1845.  was  heavv,  and  the  pods  well  filled. 

-BfflHBM«HHM»^Ba»wi^^M»  ^orc  mulched  soon  after  the  dry  wi 

JJ^OtttCttlttttf)  ^C*  set  in,  which  was  the  means  of  thei 

tinning  to  produce  good  Peas  for 


Dahlias.— The  best  mode  of  dwarfing  thirty  days.    The  banks  were  6  feet 

these  is  by  pegging  them  down.    It  is  not  Cormack's    Prince    Albert  waa  son 

necessary  to  pinch  off  the  flower  buds  in  banks  on  the  same  border  on  the 

order  to  keep  up  a  later  bloom,  as  Dahlias  January,  1844;  they  were  up  on  the 

itt general  flower  well  until  they  are  cut  off  in  bloom  on  the  1st  April;  and  we 

by  frost.  thered  entirely  on  May  14th,    I  coulc 

RHOD0DBNDR0Ns.-The8e  may  be  growu  gathered  a  small  dish  on  the  10th  ol 

Jn  a  chalky  soil,  provided  pits  ix^  fSrmed  T""  ^^Ti>   ^'n  ''T.  "^^^'^A    *"*' 

for  them,  ind  filled  with  leaf-mould.    The  Af soured  Pea.     On  the  same  day,  a 

holes  should  be  tolerably  wide,  but  need  %^  !*"V®  ^^'^^^^^  another  portion  < 

not  be  more  than  18  inches  deep.    Mould  Warwick   was    sown.      These,    alt! 

composed  of  loam  and  leaves  will  do:-  J^avmg  exactly  the  same  treatment 

whatever  leaves  are  used  must  be  thorough-  two  above  sowings,  with  regard  to  I 

ly  decomposed,  and  if  they  can  be  miled  ^^""?'  earthing,  sheltenng^  sticbn 

ijith  one  talf  peat  so  mucfi  the  better.  watenng,  stopmng  or  topping,   &c 

„                          r«t     ,             .    .     «  favour  being  shown  either  to  omt  4 

STRAWBBRRiEs.---The  best  varieties  for  a  other,  were  m  bloom  on  the  13th  of 

naarket  gardener,  both  with  regard  to  quan-  and  gathered  on  the  28th  May.     Altl 

^ty  and  qualitv,  are  Keens  Seedling  and  thus  fairly  treated,  my  old  farourif 

Myatt  8  Ritish  Queen.    The  former  IS  an  was  fourteen   days    behind   the  i 

excellent  forcer.    The  Elton  Strowberry  is  About  thirteen  years  ago  I  compan 

a  late  sort,  rather  acid  if  not  perfectly  weJl  Warwick  on  a  long  south  border  wi 

ripened.  yeral   others;  of  these  Early  Pen 

Peas. — In  these  improving  times,  when  Warwick  proving  itself  dien  superior 

every  man  is  expected  to  render  his  assis-  others,   retained   my  finvour  ever 

tance  in  giving  his  mite  of  informatioB,  I  Next  year,   should  the  Albert  proi 

beg  to  state  the  result  of  Early  Peas  as  they  same  as  it  has  done  this  year,  I  cai 

have  proved  with  me  this  season^  hoping  call  the  Warwick  a  Pea  for  a  seeond 

that  it  may  be  the  means  of  elicting  rrom  Last  year  I  sowed  the  two  above  P^ 

otben  the  result  of  (h«ir  9Xp«rien^,  so  tb9  same  day,  under  the  same  pnpa 
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ni  niAnaffement :   the  winter,  however,  of  man  is  taking  (as  it  ought)  a  foremott 
vusomUd,  thattheygottoo /'py,"  and  pUce:    any  aid,  therefore,  to  the  student 

^riKl'^nougWMleft^^^^  should  he  hailed,  hy  every  friend  of  agri- 

tte  Nmerior  earlmess  of  the  Albert  over  cultural   advancement,    as  a  preparatory 

tk  Warwick  that  time.     With  regard  to  step  to  those   important   changes   which 

SIflling's  Grotto  Pea  I  have  not  yet  fairly  ^he  proper  education  of  our  farmers  will 

woTed  Its  earliness.     I  sowed  it  this  year  Ji    u  •        \^     ^     xwr         i           ^v 

to  nieoeed  others  on  an  open  quarter  on  the  assuredly  brmg  about.    We  welcome  then 

Itk  of  March.    It  was  above  ground  on  the  the  work  before  us  most  heartily,  and  hid 

U^;  in  bloom  on  the  4th  of  May;  and  its   editors    "God  speed;"   and  that    we 

gathered  on  the  12th  of  June.     Its  height  ^^y  justify  ourselves  to  our  readers  for 

was  5  feet     It  was  not  so  prolific  as  the  „,       . ,    .      ..     ^.       *     *u-         r  i  va*i 

two  above  Peaa.     The  podsVith  me  were  ^^^^^"8^  *^"^  attention  to  this  useful  little 

wide  and  rather  short;  but  it  was  a  fine-  book,  we  mark  the  following  chapter  on 

flaroiired  Pea,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour  Vegetable  Physiology  for  extract : — 

wben  cooked.     The  writer  finds  advantage  stems  and  sap. 

B  sowing  Early  Peas  in  rows  obliquely  «xhe  stems  of  plants  are  diiided  into  two 

aoou  the  ground  instead  of  m  right  lines,  ^^8^8  ;   those  which  grow  intemaUy,  hence 

fc the  following  reasons;  first,  they  enjoy  caWed endogenout,  and  those  which  growexter- 

ipeater  portion  of  sun  during  the  short  urWj  cBl\ed  exogenaui. 

^of  winter  and  m  spring ;  second,  the  «  xhe  date,  the  palm,  and  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 

«ft  lies  dry,  sweet,  and  wholesome ;  third,  t^g  sugar-cane,  and  most  of  the  trees  of  tropical 

•ibanfa  break  the  wind  from  each  other,  climates,    belong   to    the  endogenous  plants. 

•Iliat  the  peashe  well  sheltered,  although  Their  stems  are  cylindrical,  being  of  the  same 

[Je  banks  are  ro  sloped  that  the  rows  of  thickness  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.    Their 

riu have  the  full  eiyoyment  of  ^1  the  sun;  mode  of  growth  is  this;  a  hollow  stem  shoots 

5L J   ^"  "®  1     •     ®P®*t!    ?*^^  ®t  °*^ «  up  to  a  cerUin  height,  and  there  stops ;  layer 

•  JK  ?    u' '  sloping  to  the  front,  about  3  after  layer  grows  in  the  interior  of  this  hollow 

:  lite  mches ;  and  the  Peas  are  sownor  gtem,  till  at  length  a  period  arrives  when  tbe 

I  yplanted  1  foot  from  the  bottom.     The  outer  coats  are  so  hardened  and  distended,  as  to 

aim  method  is  not  only  good  for  the  Peas,  yjeia  no  longer ;  the  stem  has  then  attamed  its 

t  Jt*e  border  is  so  sweetened  and  nulver-  fuH  growth  in  horisontol  dimensions,  and  offers 

Wl^  ita  being  contmually  hoed,  that  the  a  broad,  flat,  circular  surface  to  view,  which 

mk  jure  to  do  weU  that  «ic^eds  the  hag  ajnce  scarcely  risen  above  the  level  of  the 

rm-^emes  Bamee,  Btctcn,  Gard.  Ckrcn.  ground.    In  this  stoge  it  resembles  the  stump 

^^gB=g                — ^—                         _j  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  has  been  cut  down. 

IftltliltDtf^    9Ct*  "  Endogenimt  plants  have  no  real  bark ;  the 

' external  coats  of  wood  are  so  much  hardened, 

A%  ZesiOfS  Book,    No  IF.      Hamilton,  ••  ^  render  such  a  preservation  unnecessary, 

a  J              J  At       o*      I.*         J  >#      V  11  When  a  European  wood-outter  begins  to  fell  a 

Adama,  and  Co. :  Simpkm  and  Marshall,  ^^  ^^  ^^is  deLription,  he  is  quiS  astonished 

I^mdon.  at  its  hardness. 

Ills  is  an  elementary  school  book  which  "  The  structure  of  the  exogenout  plants,  to 

%s  Botiee  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  oui;  7^^^^^  ^^  *"«»  °^  *»»'  ^enaperate  climes  belong, 

A-«i.  j^*i-             ^^       If     xL    •  ^  J  ^«  is  much  more  comphcated. 

•Hanks  to  the  compilers  for  the  introduction  „__           .  ..       «  .v    v   i.  •         •   i    ^ 

^  .,     ,                     *    .      1        ,  ^r          11  The  vetretation  of  the  bark  is  precisely  the 

tfthe  leasons  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  i^^erse  of  §iat  of  the  wood ;  that  iS.  to  say,  it  is 

n^nology  and  Chemistry.    Now  that  men  endogenous,  iu  layers  growing  internally :  tbe 

^high  veientiflc  attainments  have  turned  new,  soft  coat  of  bark,  therefore,  lies  imme- 

tbdr  attention  to  agriculture,  with  the  view  ^"^^^  in  contact  with  the  new,  soft  layer  of 

.     .J  -  .VI.        *»   *»^  ^'^^  wood.     The  outer  coats  of  bark,  when  they 

to  aid  Its  Iterations,  by  laying  open  to  the  become  too  haid  to  be  farther  distended  by  tbe 

operators -die  hitherto  secret  causes  of  those  pressure  of  the  internal  layers,  crack,  and  be- 

Vlendkl  and  vseftil  effects  which  agricul-  cominff  thus  exposed  to  the  iiyury  of  the  weather 

nreis  Ae   means   of  developing  -  Ma«  ^•^i!^^  ^Ti    -[^  is  this  which  produces  the 
.     *"  "^    "«'«^'»    "*    ucvwivpiuu      MWf   TOggedness  of  the  bark  in  some  trees. 

cisnoe  vhiGii  Aaa  hitherto  occupied  but  a       «  The  sap  and  pulp  of  phnts,  by  which  they 
xuk  «BQBgst  die  useful  Attainments  axe  Bonxialnd,  as  ammah  «i«  vai^aaA^  V% 
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m^ans  of  blood,  are  produced  by,  and  undergo  in  our  columns  for  notices  of  their  laboon, 

very  different  changes  from  those  of  bloo^  Mr.  Karkeek  has,  however,  by  hii  lectiiR0 

Xnere  being  no  stomach  m  plant*  to  digest  food  i    -        .1  .  •     1^      1        »^ 

the  soil  seems  to  act  the  part  of  a  stomLh,  and  ^^^^''^  ^^^  ^^"^"«  agricultural  societm, 

the  lips  of  the  roots  which  take  up  the  sap,  are  *Dd  by  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  faimor, 

so  admirably  constructed,  that  they  only  take  so  eminently  entitled  himself  to  all  tko 

up  the  sort  of  moisture  adapted  to  constitute  consideration  we  can  give  him,  that  w 

sap,  namely  ram  water  mimrled  with  manure,  or  1  i*^x*i        i^:ii.*  » 

other  nutritive  materials  in  the  soil.  ^^^^  unhesitaUngly  selected  his  paper  for 

"  As  there  is  no  stomach  in  plants  to  digest  our  present  number, 
the  sap,  no  more  is  there  any  heart  to  curculate       After  introducing  the  subject  of  JmmU 

the  same  throughout  the  plant  and  it  is  not  PAyWofoj^y  in  the  following  words,- 
well  understood,  even  by  tlie  best  informed  ,f.  ^',  ,  ,  •  i.-  «  v  t. 
botanists,  in  what  manner  this  circulation  is       "According  to  Lieb^,  aU^  the  ^httmm 

effected,  unless  it  be  that  the  «ap  rises  through  which  constitute  the  food  of  animals  shoiJd  la 

the  tissue  of  the  plant,  particularly  throughle  ^^i^«^  >"^°  two  great  classes-the  mtrogmimi 

inner  lays  of  the  bark,  and  between  the  annual  ^^J^^  wm-nttrogemzed.    The  former  lOflf 

rings  of  the  wood,  in  some  similar  way  to  that  ^°'.  *^f  "^^^^um"!?  the  reproduction  of*! 

in  which  water  spreads  through  blotting  paper,  ^i?^  l>°dy»  while  the  latter  ministers  to  ^ 

or  rises  up  through  a  piece  of  lump  suiaT  J^^'*'^*  purposes,  bemg.used  m  re>P»^«>»^ 

"When  the  air  is  warm,  and  tiie  sun  shining  the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  alsomjM 

on  the  leaf,  a  large  portion  of  the  sap  is  exhaled,  ^^  (»*•     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^7"^^?  elementary  bo&l 

and  the  sap  which   remains  is  consequenUy  which  compose  tihematend  universe,  theieflri 

rendered  thicker  by  this  loss  of  ite  water;  but  ?V^"i!  ^^^''^  °^5*™  that  enter,  mon  orli^ 

so  far  from  any  of  the  darker-coloured  substance,  1?*°  ^«  composition  of  plants  and  ammsh 

or  carbonaceous  matterbeing  carried  off,  as  it  ii  «»f?a"  f^on,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitiM 

from  the  blood  in  animal  lungs,  a  portiok  of  the  8}}}ph«r,  phosphorus,  nroiou  potash,  soda,  h^ 

carbon  in  the  air  is  imparted  to  the  sap ;  while  S^^^°°'  «»^  uTT'"^    ^^^  TSi^  ^"""^^ 

oxygen,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  the  ^^^  "«  ^.?^^^^'  ^°"^  a  part  of  all  oigsalH 

lungs,  is  given  off     The  sap  is  both  rendered  "ructures. 
of  a  thicker  consistency  and  much  more  car-       Mr.  K.  proceeds :—' 

bonaceous  quality  than  before,  and  according  to  .   "  I*  must  be  evident  that  the  increase  <tf  Big 

some  eminent  authorities,  is  not  exactly  black  ^^  ***  animal  body  and  the  development  ifl 

as  it  appears,  but  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  reproduction  of  its  organs— depend  npM  m 

"The  sap,  after  it  has  undergone  these  changes,  hlood,  consequently  those  substances  only  «Mi 

passes  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  is  re-  '^  capable  of  being  converted  into  blood  «|j 

turned  through  the  foot-stalk  to  nourish  the  be  regarded  as  nutritious ;  so,  in  ordortosMlb 
branches,  the  stem,  the  root,  and  other  parts  of  tain  what  parts  of  our  food  are  natritioas  fll . 

the  plant^  in  the  same  way  as  blood  is  passed  what  are  not,  we  must  first  compare  the  eifr  - 

back  by  arteries  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  to  position  of  the  blood  with  that  of  the  mlim^- 

be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  animal  body."  articles  of  food.  J 

»  **  When  blood  is  allowed  to  coagolate^  it  i^;^ 

The  Veterinarian  for  July.    London,  Long-  5"*^^?^*^  a  yellowish  liq«i'*--*he  iwwh[^ 

*'  ^  >         e  the  blood — and  a  gelatinous  mass,  whidiaaMHi:^ 

man  and  Co.  to  a  rod  or  stick  in  soft  elastic  fibres,  wka  m  -i 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Veterinarian  agulated  blood  is  briskly  stined.    Hit  is  il : 

we  are  presented  by  Mr.  Karkeek,  of  Truro  ^^"^^  o^the  blood,  and  which  is  idMkAk 

;«  r««««««n   ^..^  ^r  *i,«  i  •«*    j'*  «-        j  all  its  properties  with  muscular  fibre,  tran  III 

m  Cornwall,  one  of  the  joint  editors,  and  a  j^^j^^  ^  pj^^^  ^^  ^H  j^^  ^^^  ;,,^,^ 

gentleman  whose  efforts  to  aid  the  cause  of      «  The  second  principal  ingredient  of  die  M 

scientific  agriculture  have  frequently  been  >*  contained  in  the  serum,  and  givia  to  Ihi 

laid  before  the  public  through  the  medium  ^9V^^  "?.  *?«.  V^ope^es  of  thewhiie  rf  « 

^_.       I  '^i.      i«  D    .       ^  r»  I.    ..  With  which  It  IS  identicaL    When  heated^  S 

of  our  columns,  with  a  '*  Bevtew  qf  Ltebtg^  coagulates  into  a  white  elastic  man,  and  lH 

We  have  had  our  attention  upon  several  coagulating  substance  is  called  albimiai. 

occasions  called  to  reviews  of  the  works  of       "  Caseine  is  another  nitrogemiKed  iiaupwwt 

this  celebrated  German  chemist,  and  to  *°^  »  identical  with  cheese.    The  Mood  rfAi 

^  .  .  ,  '  ^  young  ammal,  its  muscular  fibre,  cdhuartmii^ 

reviews  of  the  reviewers,  but  to  none  of  nervous  matter,  and  bones,  mnit  derive  tfc* 

ihem  hare  we  felt  disposed  to  afford  space  origin  from  the  at^o^eatseitconstitiifBtQfHfllA 


n  which  we  leam  thatblood  and  flesh 
lymttflf,  wbilst  &t,  and  we  appTe~ 
he  element*  of  fat,  are  non-nilrogat- 
^eeu  being  alio  nitrogen  ized,  ita 
tt  will,  we  a^aume,  for  the  most 
'  nitn^eniled  also. 

the  aonrcei  whence  these  substan- 
derived  Mr.  K.  suggests ; — 
n  the  Dewlj  eipreased  juicn  of  leM- 
«  ailowed  to  stand,  a  sepsntion  lues 
*  fbw  niinutea  t  a  gelsIinaDi  precipitate, 
J  of  a  green  tinge,  is  deposited,  and 
a  acted  on  b;  liquids  thai  temoTe  the 

matter,  leaves  a  grejish-white  sub- 
'eU  known  to  droggisis  as  llie  deposit 
stable  juices.  This  is  one  of  Ihe 
ced  compounds  which  serves  for  the 
of  animals,  and  has  been  named  t^- 
ine.  Again;  when  the  clarified  juices 
iODi  Tegetsbles,  >Dch  aa  cauliflower, 
t,  nungel,  and  loniipa,  are  made  to 
^lum  is  formed,  which  it  is  abiolutel; 
le  to  dialinguiBb  fmia  the  substance 
rates  aa  a  coagulum,  when  ILe  serum 
or  the  wbite  of  an  egg  diluted  with 
beated  to  the  boiling  point  This  is 
alb  Dm  en. 

third  nitrt^enized  eonslitnent  of  tbe 
food  of  snimals  is  v^etable  Casdnei 
itance  is  cbieflj  found  in  the  seeds  of 
ana,  and  other  legnminous  plants. 
!*e  seeds  are  softened  in  water,  then 
ith  that  fluid,  and  the  mass  farther 
nd  strained  with  a  floe  sieve,  there 
rough  it  a  solulion  of  caseine,  in  which 

suspended.  When  the  starch  has 
he  anperoatant  liqoor  is  a  solution  of 
rhich  ia  always  like  milk,  turbid,  partJj 
>ended  fat  and  parti;  from  Ihe  grtdud 
the  air  on  the  dissolved  caseine,  lactic 
[  slowlj  formed,  which  causes  a  gradual 

e,  albumen,  and  caseine,  Mr.  K. 
,  are,  according  to  Miiller,  modifi- 
f  a  compound  which  he  calls  pro- 
tich  latter  is  again  composed  of 
hydrogen,  nitrt^en,  and  oxygen, 
ne,  with  a  small  addition  of  inor- 
tUer,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  pot- 
M,  salt,  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
nto  the  composition  of  a&ttmen, 
md  camme,  which,  according  to 
are  the  name  vhetber  produced 
lb  <Hr  vegetables. 
rdiBf  to  the  theo^  of  Uebig-,"  mffi 


Mr.  Kq  "proteine  i*  produced  by  vegelahles 
alone,  and  eannot  be  formed  by  animsli ;  mI- 
though  the  animal  organism  possesses  the  power 
of  converting  one  modification  of  proteine  inlo 
another,  flbrine  into  albumen,  or  vict  vtrid  ;  or 
both  inlo  caseine,  &o. 

"  The  following  ultimate  analyses  by  some  of 
the  most  diitingnished  chemists  prove  these 
diilerenl  poutioni: — 
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"  The  nutritive  procesa  is  seen  in  its  simplest 
form,"  proceeds  Mr.  K.,  "in  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. With  tlie  exception  of  hoofe,  hair,  fes- 
theri,  sod  the  earth  of  bones,  every  part  of  the 
food  of  camivorouH  aninula  i>  capable  of  as- 
similation." 

As  to  the  food  of  graminivorous  animals, 
Mr.  K.,  on  the  authority  of  I>r.  Lyon  Play- 
fair  end  Brossingault,  whose  table  wai  ren- 
dered familiaT  to  OUT  readers  in  the  lectures 
delivered  hy  Dr.  Flayfair  before  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  observes ; 

"  The  pmeesa  of  nntritjon  in  the  gramini- 

voioDi  aninuli  tppean  «t  tnX  n^  «w:if;i!Ce«t 
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different  ^eir  digestiTe  organs  are  more  com-  AgricuUural  Improvements,  Letter  L 

plicated,  and  their  food  consists  of  vegetables,  j^  j^  Mecki 

the  great  mass  of  which  contains  Imt  little  xsr'i.'             •     j  r         ^r     ««■    i  • 

nitrogen.    We  have  already  seen  that  vegetables  ^^  ^*^«  received  from  Mr.  Mechi 

produce,  In  dieir  organism,  the  blood  of  all  letter  on  Agrioidtural  Improvemei 

animals;  for  the  carnivora,  in  consuming  the  we  are  bound  to  say  it  contains  man' 

blm)d  and  flesh  of  the  graminivora,  consume,  ^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^^^^^^  remarks, 

stncuy  speaking,  the  vegetable  prmciples  which  »     i.    i?  n      •      i.     t  v  « 

have  served  for  the  nutrition  of  the  latter.   Thus  Afi  the  followmg  he  slightly  touch 

vegetable  flbrine  and  albumen  take  the  same  an  anomalous    evil,   but    one    for 

form  in  the  stomachs  of  graminivorous  Animals,  ^o  semedy  has  yet  been  discover 

^J!^Z?  ^^"°'  ^^  ^*'''"''°  do  in  that  ^  the  ^^^^  ^  ^  American  State  will  offei 
carnivora. 

**  The  diet  most  valuable  for  rearing  animals   P^t  of  usurious  interest,   so  long 
intended  for  great  muscular  exertion,  are  ^eas,   Sydney  Smiths  of  this  country  ren 
beans,  oats,  and  hay.     Labour  consists  in  re-   capital  thither  ;  and  so  long  also,  i 
peated  muscular  contractions:  and  no  muscular   _.ii  t  i.     -on*  i. 

effort  can  be  performed  withoJrt  the  expenditure  ^"  °"^  ^^^\  ^"^1^"^  P'^^f  "*  ^ 
of  muscular  fibre.  One  of  the  principal  ele-  9\9xm  at  the  shameless  repudiation 
ments  of  muscle  is  nitrogen,  which  is  supplied   states : — 

with  watery  muscle  from  the  blood  in  the  form  «  xhe  existence  of  a  superfluous  capi 
of  albumen,  which  is  the  storting-p^nt  for  the  ^  superabundant  unemployed  populat 
various  tissues.  This  explains  a  feet  already  dangerous  anomaly— threatening,  in  it 
established  by  practical  men,  uniting,  as  it  were,  yxmae,  ultimate  destruction  to  our 
"  practice  with  science."  It  is  by  proper  feeding,  Luxurv  for  the  wealthy  few,  and  poverl 
besides  sufficient  shelter  given  to  the  young  willing,  but  unemployed  many,  must 
stock  during  the  first  three  winters,  that  some  discontent,  anarchy,  and  ruin.  It  is  an 
horses  are  got  to  such  perfection  as  we  some-  fact,  that  much  of  our  income  is  den 
times  see  them  in,  having  clean  limbs,  large  ^^  capital  we  lend  to  foreign  countriefi 
powerful  muscles,  and  good  action ;  while,  had  jn  our  own,  we  dole  out  grudgingly,  in 
those  very  animals  been  kept  hard  and  exposed  charities,  a  tithe  of  what  ought  to  b« 
to  the  weather  they  would  scarcely  have  attracted  and  well-earned  wages  of  the  industri 
any  attention.  ,..  ^    not  employed,  labourer." 

"  For  colts,   that  food  is  preferable  which       ««.  ,.  ,  ^  .^,  ..- 

contains,  in  addition  to  a  great  quantity  of  fibrine  ^e  are  disposed  to  agree  with  M 
the  largest  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  amazing  amount  of  capital  reqi 
The  corn-seeds— wheat,  barley,  and  oats — and  the  improvement  of  the  British  s 
the  red  clover  among  grasses,  are  valuable  ^^  ^^iuik  his  mod^  of  raising  tb 
articles  of  food  on  this  account  /«  t.   • 

"It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Johnstone   necessary  for  such  improvement, 
of  Durham,  that,  as  in  many  cases  corn  is  too   closed  in  the  following,  worthy  i 
expensive  a  food,  and  these  kinds  of  com  do  not   consideration ; — 
exactlv  agree  in  other  respects  with  horses    (we  .j    .      i 

mean  barley  and  wheat)  that  bone^ust  or  bone-  ^  !«  considering  how  these  improvei 
meal  should  be  given  as  an  article  of  general  ?e™?J'  jeadily  effected— it  w  luite^ 
food  for  growing  animals.  There  are  many  individuals  generally  have  seldom  ti 
things  which  look  well  in  theory  that  wiU  not  the  abiUty,  or  the  mdinaUon  to  cai 
bear  the  test  of  practice ;  but,  should  this  sue-  P^^f^^i  system  of  agricultural  improve 
ceed,  we  might  then  hope  to  minister  directly  to  ^^^^  be  done  by  eompaaies  of  &89wu 
the  weak  limbs  of  the  young  stock,  and  at  talists,  the  same  as  our  railways  and  ol 
pleasure  provide  the  spare-boned  colt  with  the  underUkings.  I  wiU  venture  to  as 
materials  out  of  which  limbs  of  greater  strength  expenence,  that  there  is  not,  m  ag 
might  be  built  up."  undertakmgs,  one-ttihe  of  the  difficn] 

T»  ^  •  ^        certainty  that  attended  railway  operala 

Bone  meal  was  some  years  ago  mtro-      ,, ,,  .  » . .       i.     T  . 

J       J  •  ^    *i-    1-      J  r    ^     J  ^     *!.  Mortgageee  might  tnnsfer  their  ■ 

duced  mto  the  bread  manufactured  for  the  ^^y^  oo^^y,  wWi  fiiU  authority  to 

French  army,  with  the  view  possibly,  Uks  necessary  improvements,  on  condition 
the  young fitock  of  our  author,  to  "build  ing  from  the  company  all  benefits 
up"    amongst    tliem    **  limba   s£   greater  above  five  per  cent,  interest  Ibr  Ae  O 
Mtreogih*"  '  eigntoL    Should  the  landowner  doiire 
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empsBy  would  hvn  the  opportunity  of  pur-  profttablt  mode  of  housing  and  feeding  stock, 

ebiiog  outright  by  public  competition }  or  the  and  the  advantages  of  removing  all  trees  and 

iMdlord  mi^t  have  the  power  of  redeeming  fiBUoee.    When  all  these  national  and  important 

Ui  pnqwrty,  on  paying  the  company  principal  subjects  are  accurately  ascertained  by  a  com^ 

ad  interest  up  to  a  penod  of  sufficient  notice."  netent  but  limited  board  of  paid  and  responsi- 

IWs  latter    arrangement  is,    however,  We  Rectors,  deciding  regardless  of  personal 

,          •     i.  Ai.     i.^*,  *.     •           i.  considerations ;  then  lei  a  code  of  unerring  rules 

yqiressly  against  tlie  statutes  in  mortmain,  ^   ^romulgui^   and  enforced  with  the  ftiU 

ai  would   be  highly  dangerous  to  the  weight  and  sanction  of  the  society,  as  a  guide 

Mvntry.  and  beacon  to  the  doubtful  wanderer  in  search  of 

TTie  following    are  excellent    hints    to  agricultural  knowledge,  who,  eager  to  avoid  the 

Un(flordB  : shoals  of  error,  is  now  distracted  by  muititudm- 

.,       1..]^          •I       i.          .       ^  ous  and  conflicting  opinions." 

Nm  a  bad  nrmer  is  almost  sure  to  get  a  new  ^^                     ^   '^            .     ,        i     i.  , 

lewe  (for  who  is  anxious  to  take  it  after  him),  T^ere  is  no  greater  truth  than  the  fol- 

thilst  a  thorough  good  one  is  almost  as  certain  lowing : — 

telle  turned  out,  or  have  his  rent  raised— the  «  A  great  error  amongst  farmers  is  the  desire 

lupoid  being  ^generally  ready  to  avail  himself  to  grasp  a  large  quantity  of  land,  instead  of 

rf  those  improvements  which  a  wise  farmer  is  concentrating  their  capital  by  improvement  in  a 

compelled  to    make   for  a  profitable  return,  smaller  compass." 

2tttTK^'S;.ti;^„^.fj'Sr2;  Would  that  our  fanner,  were  «  deeply 

•bis  back ;  and  it  is  a  scandal  and  disgrace  convinced  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 

ibt  diey  are  not  valued  to  the  incoming  tenant,  what  Mr.  M.  very  justly  denominates,  the 
*•        •        *        *        *        *        *^"  concentration  of  their  capital"  as  we  are. 

Jl^Zrlnl  fs^^.Z't'Zj  O-  *e  .ubiectof  agricultural  books,  and 

kt  long  leases  and  a  corn-rent  (that  is,  the  the  labours  of  literary  and  scientific  men 

viJKjofsomanyboshelsof  wheat  at  the  current  on 'behalf  of  practical  farmers,   Mr.  M. 

Riee  of  the  day)  are  essentially  beneficial  to   observes : 

mk  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  to  the 

mptiyat  large.    Under  this  system  landlord  .   "Some  may  say,   " Oh,  farmers  are  too  pre- 

4ii  tenant  have  but  one  common  interest — they  judiced  to  read.'     Experience  has  taught  me 

IM  or  fall  together.     The  present  custom  of  ^^^  contrary.    Bring  them  the  book— they  may 

tad  money-rates  acU  alternately  most  inju-  aflect  to  despise  it,  but  they  will  keenly,  anxiously 

limfy  on  both.     An  unexpected  war  may  find  ^^^  ^^^h  sound  sense,  scrutinize  all  that  con- 

•Innt  benefiting  by  an  enormous  price ;  whilst  cems  their  pecuniary  welfare.     Reason  tells  us 

WiiNidlord  has  only  his  four  per  cent,  reduced,  that  the  farmer,  bom,  bred,  and  mixing  with 

II  fiiet,  to  two  per  cent,  by  all  commodities  others  of  precisely  the  same  way  of  acting  and 

Imiiig  risen  to  war  prices."  thinking  as  himself,  cannot  be  expected  to  have 

We  commend  the    Royal  Agricultural  "owanded  a  mind  as  a  manufacturer  or  trader, 

«.  «vuuiK;u«a  .,u«;    MM^joa.  xxetM.tui,iuiu  ^j^^  j^  ^   ,    ^  coutact  With  strBugcrs  from  every 

Boeietaesfor  what  they  have  already  done,  comer  of  the  globe. 

I04  recommend  to  the  attention  of  their  « it  is  to  be  feared  too,  that  jealous  landlords 

tivptetiye  councils  the  following :—  form  too  low  an  estimate  of  a  farmer's  character, 

''Oar  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  which  *°d  consider  his  success  and  elevation  as  de- 

miy  hmdowner  and  fiirraer  should  belong,  has  grading  them—as  if  his  gains  were  their  loss, 

•heady  eftoted  vast  good ;  but  still  greater  ^^t  us  hope  this  feeling  will  gradually  give  way 

lOHiM  lo  be  done.     They  should  have  exten-  to  a  better,  and  that  a  farmer  who  follows  the 

me  model  forms,  with  schools  and  libraries  hounds,  and  dresses  and  acts  respectably,  will 

•ttiehad.    There  should  be  shown,  afler  patient  ^  considered  quite  as  likely  to  farm  well  and 

iBfftiCigatioD,    the  moat   perfect   and    certain  ii^^  ^  good  a  member  of  society  as  one  who 

nwdesof  drainage,  irrigation,  and  warping;  the  imitates  in  every  respect  one  of  his  labourers. 

9Mt  Qomplete,  durable,  and  economical  arrange-  "  Where  individuals  are  desirous  of  improving 

■SQtof  boildings:  the  most  advantageous  mode  their  own  estates  without  disbursing  capital,  I 

of  tjjUage  and  course  of  crops ;  the  greatest  know  of  no  plan  so  good  as  allowing  the  tenant 

iOQMBiy  of  nianni9  and  labour;  the  minimum  annually  a  certain  sum  out  of  his  rent  for  im- 

ff  stsd  and  niaximnm  of  distance  in  sowing ;  provements,  taking  care  that  they  are  really 

the  most  advantageous  stage  of  ripeness  i  £e  beneficial,  which  u  very  easily  ascertained  and 

4bei  4f  flaiwg  *^^  v^  manures;  t)ie  most  -arRinged :  gi^eraUy  %^^eikli]i%,  \«QBSii(ft  'ww^ 
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itK>8t  readily  contribute  their  share,  particularly  accompanied  witih  little  fever,  no  coma,  or 
in  the  matter  of  drainage."  symptom  of  cerebral  disorder.      These 

We  submit,  as  a  better  plan,  a  lease  com-  ^^f}y^  ^^^^^F  "?d«/  «^^,  »^">°»'  f 
'      ,  1 '     1  and  mtemal  stimulants,  apenent  aromaticf 

mensurate  with  the  proposed  outlay.  •••••••• 

"  I  shall  publish  annually,  a  faithful  and  "  As  before  noticed,  the  symptoms  are 

correct  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  my  farm,  denly  developed,  and  decisive  in  charactei 

valuing  the  crops  and  stock  at  one  uniform  curringwithinthreedaysof  calving,  often? 

average  price  (the  average  price  in  the  county  twenty-four  hours  of  ti[iat  process,  as  inu 

of  Essex  for  the  last  fourteen  years).    This  will  ately  on  the  establishment  of  reaction, 

prevent  confusion,  and  admit  of  a  correct  com-  collapse,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  e 

parison  of  one  year  with  another.     The  quantity  according  to  constitutional  peculiarities,  m 

produced,  and  the  cost  of  producing,  will  be  the  panics  ordinary  cases  of  parturition, 

principal  and  most  interesting  considerations.',  **  In  some  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  all  t 

♦  toms,  constituting  various  phases  of  the  di 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ^a^e  been  developed  within  six  hours  of 

Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Jgn-  ''''!^^i:^i::^'^'^^^,  for  apprehension 

cultural   Society   of  Scotland.      No,    V.  from  less  quantity  of  milk  being  yielded 

Blackwood    and    Sons,   Edinburgh  and  natural,  from  an  evident  impairment  of  ap] 

London.  ^^^  ^  stronger,  though  not  much  more  a 

««■     rn       *       ,                r\      ji    '    iM.            J  rated,  pulse  than  usual  after  calving. 

Mr.  Trimmers  paper  On  AgncuUure  and  ,,r^^  conjunctival  and  vaginal  meml 

Geology,  which  opens  the  July  number,  is  are  injected.     Horns  and  mouth  hot,  ^ 

one  of  those  delightful,  because  familiar,  glistening  appearance  in  the  eyes, 
disquisitions  which  renders  even  a  dry  sub-       "  Such    slight   deviation   from   health 

.       /jv.  11  V  J  .  scarcely  be  called  actual  disease — in  fad 

ject  (and  what  can  well  be  more  dry,  except  j^^^jy  ^  detected  as  a  state  exceeding  u 

to  a  professed  geologpist,  than  a  lengthened  racter  the  usual  stage  of  reaction,  and  a 

account  of  the  Palceozoic  rocks)  interesting,  invariably  eludes  the  vigilance  of  those  in 

Mr.    Barlow,    of  Wilmslow,    Cheshire,  J^^y  attendance  upon  cattle    whom  e^e: 

,'                       J..            1  has  not  qualified  with  more  than  usual  dis< 

whose  highly  honourable  admission  at  the  nation,  as  it  merely  consists  in  a  febrile  st 

late  examination  of  the  Edinburgh  Veteri-  system,  always  short,  immediately  prec 

nary  College  we  noticed  last  month,  con-  the  establishment  of  disease,  soon  to  be  : 

tributes  a  nanpr  "  On  Pueroeral  Fever  in  the   ^^^^  ^^  unequivocal  symptoms, 
tnoutes  a  paper     un  I'uerperai  rever  mine       ^^^  ^^^  presently  entirely  refuses 

Com;,'*  from  which  we  make  the  following  respires  more  quicldy,  the  pulse  however  a 

extracts  : —  rises  above  sixty,  but  is  full,  sometime 

«  What  is  commonly  termed  puerperal  fever,  pressed ;  there  is  Uttle  milk  secreted  and  i 

I,  along  with  many  others  of  the  profession,  evacnaUons.    We  may  sometunes  observe 

consider  to  be  an  affection  of  the  nervous  sys-  impaUent  tosses  of  the  head— madness-; 

tem,  and  not,  as  in  the  human  subject,  to  consist  pecuhar  expression  of  distress  alwavs  is  pi 

primarily  of  peritoneal  inflammation.     StUl,  I  But  the  symptoms  now  more  directly  intm 

am  free  to  acknowledge  that  peritoneal  and  the  forthcoming  disease  are  a  remarkable  c 

Uterine  inflammation  do  occur  in  the  cow,  and  in  the  eyes,  which  have  assumed  a  hghtl 

that  the  appellation,  if  limited  to  such  only,  ^"^^y  and  involuntary  swerving  motion  of 

would  be  proper.     But  why  apply  it,  as  is  con-  and  constant  shifting  of  tiie  feet  to  preser 

tinually  done,  to  inflammation,  not  only  of  those  P«>per  bahmce ;  mdeed  the  beast  will  fireqi 

parts,  but  to  that  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  support  herself  agamst  the  stall. 
&c,  merely  because  occurring  near  calving  ?  "  The  cow-herd,  now  fancying    8om< 

**  There  is  also  another  affection  to  which  vnrong,  informs  his  master,  who  takes  pre 

cows  are  liable  at  this  time,  bearing  in  its  symp-  a  few  pints  of  blood,  and  administers 

toms  considerable  similarity  to  the  disease  we  favourite  drench.    These  means  however  s 

are  about  to  consider,  yet  totally  different  in  produce  any  other  effect  than  that  of  de 

pathology,  still  it  also  is  almost  invariably  called  the  assistance  of  a  practitioner,  till  any  rei 

puerperal  fever.  he  may  apply,  however  judiciously  dii 

**  it  consists  merely  in  inability  to  rise,  or  to  will,  by  the  delay,  be  rendered  complete 

properly  use  the  hind  extremities,  depending  efiectual. 
geaenlly  upon  weAknesB  of  the  system.    It  is       '*  He,  perhaps,  having  had  some  disti 


irriviog,  finds  every  symptom  in-  yielded  abd  peHod  of  gestation,  it  may  be  stated 

everitj.    The  cow  has  fallen,  and  is  that,  in  an  average  of  oases,  by  the  fifth  month 

ithhead  turned  upon  the  side,  or  of  conception,  a  diminution  of  one-third  its 

om  inability  in  the  cervical  muscles  quantity  has  taken  place — by  the  sixth  month, 

t ;  the  rumen  is  distended,  causing  two- thirds— and  soon  after  the  seventh,  it  is 

during  respiration  ;  the  powers  of  usually  entirely  suspended. 

sensation  are  diminishing ;  the  ears       **  In  what  other  way  can  we  account  for  this 

lions ;    there  is  imperfect  or  total  than  by  supposing  that  now  the  foetus  exercises 

of  light  applied  to  the  eye,  or  of  for  its  developement  a  demand  upon  the  organic 

the  eyelids ;  power  of  deglutition,  functions  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  milk 

-ely  abolished,  is  much  impaired  i  which  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded ;  re- 

eracuations;  an  intermitting  pulse,  quiring,  as  it  does,  in  common  with  that  secre- 

Ltremities,  stertorous  breathing,  and  tion,  a  large  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  for  its 

(  dashing  about  of  the  head.  formation. 

snsity  of  these  symptoms  increases*        **  Fully  to  provide  for  foetal  growth,  therd  is, 

the  head,  the  lower  jaw  hangs  pen-  in  mammalia,  during  gestation,  a  greatly  in- 

uld  any  liquid  be  administered,  Arom  creased,  and,  the  nearer  parturition,  a  rapidly 

jf  sensation  and  motor  power  in  the  increasing,  developement  of  vascular  system  in 

1  larynx,  the  fluid  passes  directly  the  parent ;  but,  perhaps,  in  no  animal  does  this 

;hea,  occasioning  spasm,  sometimes  correspond  in  extent  with  that  of  the  cow,  which 

pulse  acquires  a  feeble  stroke,  but  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Providence 

quickness;  breathing,  from  accu-  has  destined  her,  not  only  amply  to  provide 

ucus,  more  and  more  stertorous ;  the  support  to  her  offspring,  but  also  to  contribute 

ntracted ;  the  sphincters  lose  their  largely  towards  that  of  mankind.    Hence  her 

and,  should  the  head  be  lower  than  peculiar  liability  to  various  diseases,  both  in  a 

ood  will  return  from  the  stomach  puerperal  and  barren  state,  arising  from  an  ex- 

y,  occasioning  and  intolerable  stench,  istence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  in  the  sys- 

laving  supervened,  I  never  knew  a  tem  than  is  immediately  necessary  for  growth 

and  nutrition.*' 
ymptoms  are,  as  may  naturally  be       Aeain  ^- 

noie  intense  in  some   cases  than        «  t»    » *  •*•       i.  ^      .t.    ^  .  ,  . 

sssarily  influencing  their  duxaUon.  ParKntion.  by  separaUng  the  fetu.  and  .ts 

after  felling,  the  <^w  wUl  struggle  membranes  from  the  maternal  uterus  mvolves 

idcavouring  to  rise,  which  she  ^1  f '"dden  and  complete  check  to  the  current  of 

accomplish.    I  always  regard  this  """^  ^^f/  ^""'^  \  "  ">. '!««''°'  ^^ 

in  prognosis.     Death  may  occur  in  now  provided  with  means  of  sustaining  an  mde- 

.r  twelye  hours  i  sometimes  the  ani-  Pendent  life,  dependant,  nevertheless,  stil  on  ito 

twenty-four  or  thir^-six  hours,  or  parent  forfood-namely,  milk,  and  that  mi  k 

^  secreted  from  the  circulating  flmd,  previously 

ce  of  causes  inducing  this  disease  imparting  nutrition  in  another  form  and  through 

any  important  considerations ;  due  »°?,^f  ^J^^^f^-  .     .      , 

hereto  I  conceive  necessary,  properly       "Should,  then,  any  constituUonal  or  other 

for  the  morbid  phenomena  exhibited,  cause  interfere,  so  as  to  prevent  a  secretion  of 

w,  of  all  other  iiimals,  is  destined  to  7^^'  >*^  full  proportion  to  an  existence  of  its 

ligest  amount  of  that  wholesome  f^'^f''^  **^  ^^^  «y»t«"'  ^T.  *«  «ff?ct  be  pro- 

lout  beverage,  milk.      A  constant  duced  by  any  tardiness  of  the  udder  mresummg 

his  fluid  is  a  considerable  demand  '^  ^inctions,  we  can  easUy  conceive  that,  under 

mstitution  in  certain  states,  only  in  «^^^  circumstances,  some  organ,  or  class  of 

lich  it  is  yielded  largely :  these  are,  o'^^^f '  P^viously  wrought  upon  by  unusual 

pregnated  condition  of  uterus,  and  stimulus,  would,  from  the  consequent  predis- 

earlier  months  of  uterine  gestation.  P^^^V^*^.  *^"^*^'    *'«T^  a   diseased    action. 

,  by  preserving  the  former  of  these  Again,  m  other  cases,  the  udder  may  perform, 

continue  yielding  milk  for  years;  to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  all  its 

•the  latter  months  of  gestation,  its  "*'"'»!  functions,  and  sull,  so  far,  inefficiently 

«nsibly  diminishes,  and,  for  some  counteract  this  sangmneous  state  of  system  as 

rious  to  parturition,  it  is  ordinarily  ^o  permit  an  existence  of  the  same  condition, 
ipended.     We  all  know  that  a  large       "  Thus,  I  infer,  arises  one  great,  if  not  the 

oilk  and  an  advanced  state  of  gesta-  greatest,  cause  inducing  puerperal  fever ;  and 

coiopatible.    With  reference  to  the  that  the  nervous  centres  are  ai  \k\%  Nitaa  \ik!tst^ 

jting  between  the  quantity  of  milk  than  any  otheT  8usceplVb\«  ol  xiicaVA^  vas^Tft.v 
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sions,  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  from  these  colla-  preventing  the  possibility  of  itd  ii^uioas 

teral  considerations,  a  right  to  infer ;  indeed,  so  mination  to  one  organ  or  tissue  exelvsirdy* 

hi  admitted  is  this,  that  many  practitioners  are  "  The  disease  never  follows  abortio% 

of  opinion  that  the  cow  is,  during  her  later  we  can  easily  account  for,  on  thegroimdcfilfl 

period  of  gestation,  in  a  constant  state  of  excite-  non-appearance  in  bad  milkers. 

ment  or  snght  sympathetic  fever.  *'  There  is  a  pretty  certain  preventive  ib  nfik-* 

''It  will  then  be  evident  that  cows  yielding  ing  the  cow . some  time  before  calving^aiftd 
large  quantities  of  milk,  and  kept  on  stimulat-  blood-letting  before  or  immediately  aftep-iii 
ing  food  before  calving,  must  be  extremely  purgatives — very  limited  diet^-and  in  odMi 
liable  to  this  disease.  Of  this  we  have  daily  depletive  measures,  each  and  all  tending  Up 
evidence  in  its  frequent  occurrence  among  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  vascular  stiM  oi 
fanners  or  dairy  keepers  whose  interest  or  pride  system  for  its  developement. 
it  is  to  create  as  much  milk  as  stimulating  food  "  Some  eminent  veterinary  surgeons  considM 
will  produce ;  and  of  its  comparatively  rare  that  constipation  is  more  frequently  than  119 
occurrence  among  others  who  habitually,  either  other,  or,  indeed,  is  exclusively  the  eanse ;  and 
fVom  neglect  or  poverty,  keep  their  cows  lean,  in  support  of  this  view  urge  the  appaRnd] 
It  is,  indeed,  proverbial,  in  some  districts,  that  well-founded  argument  that,  so  soon  as  pugs- 
fat  cows,  if  good  milkers,  are  pretty  certain  to  tion  can  be  established,  the  cow  recovers.  Al- 
fall  of  "  milk  fever,"  a  name,  among  professional  though  myself  willing  to  admit  constipitiii 
men,  now  in  disuse,  but  one,  like  many  others,  may  be  occasionally  a  cause,  and  that  aial 
arising  from  observation,  and  certainly  more  times  it  much  aggravates  the  disease,  I AJ^ 
proper  than  the  one  we  adopt.  presently  endeavour  to  prove  it  is  far  Oham 

"  A  fat  state  of  body  alone  is,  by  many,  con-  the  infallible  effect,  depending  upon  a  pecoBai 

sidered  a  cause  of  this  disease,  shewing,  as  it  state  induced  by  the  disease,  and  devoid  of  Ihssi 

does,  the  materials  and  processes  of  assimilation  symptoms  which  would   eharacterise  it  if  1 

to  counterbalance  the  expenditure  of  vital  power,  primary  cause.    I  have  indeed  seen  many  esMi 

a  state  certainly  favourable  to  disease  of  various  wherein  a  hardened  state  of  faeces  never  a- 

kinds.     I  have,  however,  uniformly  observed,  isted ;  but  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  or  suspenMl 

that  here  puerperal  fever,  in  the  character  we  of  their  usual  action,  always  is  present, 

are  now  considering  it,  seldom  makes  its  appear-  **  Very  rarely  does  it  occur  after  j>retftctti 

ance  unless  the  vascular  and,  consequently,  the  cases  of  parturition,  these  requiring  a  QoanikH 

lacteal  systems  are  fully  developed— a  state  not  able    expenditure   of   muscular   energy,  wdf 

always  in  unison  with  the  former.  consequently,  a  large  deteifmination  of  bleed  ll 

**  In  no  one  instance  do  I  remember  to  have  that  tissue  may  thus  prove  cases  of  exemplar 

seen  it  occur  in  a  bad  milker,  however  fat,  as  in  It  likewise  very  rarely  follows  flooding  fR»nitb 

these  comparatively  non-vascular  constitutions,  uterus. 

there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  "I  may  again  observe  that  these  setendstrt^ 

throw  back  upon  the  constitution  which  can  considered  as  possessing  immunity  from  ttt 

operate  injuriously.    It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  disease  peculiarly,  are  still  liable  to  vsrif* 

as  tending  still  further  to  confirm  this  view,  that  others,  to  which  their  idiosyncrasy  jnt^epmeh 

such  description  of  cows  have  uniformly  small  exhibiting  symtoms  totally  diflferent  t6  these* 

calves,  whUe  those  of  an  opposite  constitution,  )iave  considered,  and  presenting  pott  mmim 

although  lean,  have  generally  large  ones.  appearances  equally  varied  from  those  we  i» 

"The  disease  never  occurs  at  the  first  or  about  to  detail"— ( To  be  continued.) 

second  calving,  shonld  it  take  place  at  or  before  .. .  ■__|____^__-W| 

fonr  years  of  age,  very  rarely,  indeed,  at  the  wAXTTTnt^ci 

third,  not  often  at  the  fourth,  if  these  take  place  MANURES, 

before  five  years  old ;  it  frequently  oecurs  at  the  Subjoined  are  the  latest  prices  of  several  mM 

fifth,  and  the  liability  in  predisposing  constitu-  of  manure : — 

tions  increases  with  each  successive  parturition.  Bone  dust,  16s.  per  qr. 

The  cause  of  its  non-appearance  in  early  life  is  Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 

due  to  the  fact  that,  at  this  time,  the  system  has  Artificial  Guano,  £8.  per  ton.  158.  per  ewt 

not  arrived  at  its  full  degree  of  growth  and  Guano,    10s.  to   12s.  per  cwt,  accordiikf  ts 

consolidation,  which  processes  being  consecutive  quantity, 

with  gestation,  and  of  considerably  more  active  Rape  Dust,  £6.  to  £6,  10s.per  ton 

character  in  the  young  than  adult  animal,  there  Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 

are,  of  necessity,  greater  demands  or  adaptations  Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  328.  6d.  per  tm' 

for  an  accumulating  quantity  of  blood  than  at  landed  and  housed,  SSs.   to  428.  per  ton. 

mAturer  age  to  accomplish  tiiose  indispensable  Nitrate  of  Soda,  15s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwk 

processes  of  growth  and  developement,  t\LCTe\>>f  ^Vvniit  Potaah  (saltpetre)  268.  per  oirk 


nteTnmipFlj'lOi.Sd.iiwptekal,  Ditic  O*  WUU  y  Xiht.  Eak  keht  se- 
nt fin  ihne  icral;  emaM  mt  ■»«  JmeurabU.  West  Kent  a 
f  AmmanU,  24^  per  cwl.                     /Uf  muragt. 

tLima,  12*.  per  airti  WooLa  or*  *  Modi  Mlir,  abAaajA  (ill  A> 

A.  IZa.  6d.  per  Uid.  Bufficicat  foi  nand  in  the  mannfacluring  diitricmi  nut  brltk  ,- 
-Ota.  1><i,  Id  4iJ.  per  ['A.  t>  quofed  ui  I'll?  nrfiaiim  «pn 

18a.  and  43s.  yet  twt.  fc,(  ynir't  /.ricrr  in  Seat/and. 

or  DestToymg  Worm  OD  Turnips,  16l.  ... 

LONDON,  Jul;  23.  Pel  Qt. 

Soda,  7b.  6d.  per  cwC.  Wheat,  Esaei  and  Kent,  new,  red  S2    fi4    S6 

Acid,  aid.  pet  tb. ^  White 14    B6    58 

^^^ — '\--  V —         ■■     '"  Iriali 0      0 

fffjC  ^arftCtK.  While   0      0 

BYB,old 30    34 

t.—  Tie  rpeathfr  hai  laltetig  aanmed  jj,,    3(1     _ 

iaHe  atpect,  md  n  l/dioua  and  hatar-    BAaiir,  Grinding 28     30 

ittmaldnoliurpratm.    TluatcaimU  !?'"''*    ??    ** 

,   ,  ,,    ,.   ,  ^.  Chevalier 8S    — 

mt  imrti  ef  the  a>t,alrg.  ifU  Ikatllit  j^^^ jg     2j 

I  cer/afH  »t(M(ioii).  ors  nan  or  lea  Bere 28     — 

•.wilhulaitdlig  Ihii,   and  tim  faram'    UaLT,  Suffolk  and  Norfalt    ....  S8     00 

»«  fe«  v,oderale.  pric.  k«  r«o.<M  »!»"'  " ' ' "  V  w ^     " 

, ,  ,     ,         .„  KinnloQ  and  Ware    ....  60    — 

r  oKailier  cXmgt  ihaald  aeenr  In  tkt   Oatb,  Yotkah.  8i  Lincolnah.,  feed  20  22 

aad  a  dry  ailiaBn  entut.  Potoloe 23  24 

j^„„„  ,,„  ,      „„    1...  A„,  YoughaU  and  Cork  bUck..  19  — 

Co.N    .«.p/..   v-^",*"*^-  Cot7,  white IS  20 

(Ae  ehangei  md  ikaitfh  Iki  crop     if  Dublin IS  20 

mil  mj(  ht  an  mtrage,  U  Kill  yet  be  Walerford,  while 19  20 

\  belter  tim  tt«u  al  OH  timt  antici-  Black    IS  20 

»•  —  -.'•"-<">"■•-'       IS;"r'.-.-.v.-.:-.-.;-.;;     55  H 

,    .j_i-^  ,1  Limerick IS    30    21 

'.OKt,  taker,  pl«,Ud,ia«k,  are  emtinu-  Londonderrj     19     20 

■u  Bf>,  latt  fDwt  haahtf,  ae  tliinli,  on   Beani,  Tick,  new  32    3£ 

,  or  uhere  plaaled  in  />mA  rfany,  the  Old,  small 36     3S 

■e  e/early;  «Xere  1^  .et.  k..e  5,™  ''''''' ^^■---y-W          f,    fj 

n/  oawuiiM  o/'/oitiire  rmK*  Hefnm  ai(  wbito    35     36 

Boilera 36    38 

Its,  inhere  ioum  a  tcaad,  aad  n  iimt  Sebd.  Rape,  271.  281.     Iriab,  22(.  201.  perlaat. 

a.w «~-           ■    .        „  '         Ti..^  Linseed,  Balde.  .30  38        Odeau.  ,41 

Hard  Ume,  are  j«.t  «ppear,«g.     Thtu  Moatard,  White 8     7 

teerUinly  bt   a  light  crop-of  Suudei  Brown    ....   S  11  per  bush. 

U  he  pnitietb/ nme.     Hybrids  and  some  Flou*,  Town-made  —  50 

arieliet,  may  t^ord  earls  winter  find!  Suffolk....  40  42  per  sk.  ofaSO  n>«. 

,  ■  ,   1  I  .L     .1  ^  ,    ..  aieokion  and  Norfolk —40 

tuto  become  of  Ike  tloek  farmer  in  the 

,,                        r  ,,     I               1      I      J  I-  MMiait  OBAIS    AMD    rLOUH    IN    BOND. 

Ilouiever  QaTeJuUy  he  nay  hutband  his  „,              _ 

.It       ■!  ,1.  1   >  .       ,7,    "HEAT,  Dantiic 40    42 

..^^IMay.^the  .ea«mUUte,v^a  '  Hambnrgh 38     - 

■  a  mnkaard  leittm.      We   have  teett  Roalodl 38     

r  lecmd  trops  of  Clover.     Thete  mul  be    BabL1» 23     24 

.««i»/.  fl«d^ryoAMtog«™«K  0*"*5^  ■■;■;;■•;■;■;;■■■■■■     j8    j? 

'  the  preeeni  grimriTig  teanm.  b,^„,    .../.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."—     24     28 

i.— The  atcounlj  from  the  hop  ditlrieti  Fia* 26     2S 

nUtrattj,.    WoBCESTEB,  "a>U  owr-  floDm,  Ameri<]u,i}eitMn«^ —    lA 

9mt^  "a/ailiirela'a  gnat  erlnl."  IMlic   ^    tfc 
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£.  s. 

d. 

2  15 

0 

1  15 

3 

1  1 

0 

0  0 

0 

1  17 

1 

1  18 

8 

LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 3775  qrs. 

Barley 889 

Oats 19957 

Rye  .i — 

Beans   1686 

Peas 705 


SEED  MARKET. 

8.  S* 

Canary,  per  qr. • 50  to  54 

Carraway,  per  cwt.  ...» ...»  44  to  50 

Clover,  red,  English 60  to  74 

„    Foreign     64  to  74 

white)  English 100  to  130 

„  „      Foreign    84  to  125 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  40 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £10      to  £\0  10 

„  „  Foreign,  p.  ton  £6  to  £7  10 
Mustard,  white,  per  hashel —  to  — 

„         superfine    >,         •  —  to  — 

„         brown         „         —  to  — 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  . . .  £20  to  22 
Tares,  English,  winter  p.  bushel . .  5  to  7 
Foreign      «.        „        „  ..  —  to  — 


if 


>f 


t» 


CHESTER,  July  27. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat,  white,  751bs 8  6  9    0 

Ditto,  red 8  3  0    0 

Ditto  new 0  0  0    0 

Oats,  461bs.,  new 3  3  3    6 

Grinding  Barley,  per  60lb8.  ..46  48 

Malting  ditto,  38  qts 0  0  0     0 

Beans,  new,  per  801bs 6  0  0    0 


during  the  week,  with  moil  propitious  Weatl 
for  the  coming  haavest 

LIVERPOOL,  July  27. 


Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  701bs . .  8 

Ditto,  red 7 

Irish  white,  new 7 

Ditto,  red 7 

Egyptian 6 

Oats,  Eng.  and  Scotch,  ^  451bs.  3 

Welsh 2 

Irish,  new,  best  mealing. .   2 
Barley,  English,  per  imp.  qr.  . .  34 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Manx, 

per  601bs 4 

Feeding 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 30 

Beans,  EneUsh,  per  imp.  qr.    •  .36 

Irish,  &c 34 

Foreign ,. .  34 

Egyptian,  per  4801b8.   .  .34 
Peas,  Eaglish,  per  imp.  qr. ....  39 

Foreign    38 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 60 

Flour,  English,  per  280]bs 39 

Irish,  extra-fine 38 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 30 

Canadian    27 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh,  per  2401bs..21 

Irish. 22 

Indian  Com,  per  4801bs 31 


d. 

s. 

0 

8 

8 

7 

3 

1 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

3 

7 

2 

8 

2  1 

0 

36 

6 

5 

0 

4 

0 

34 

0 

37 

0 

36 

0 

37 

0 

35 

0 

41 

0 

40 

0 

65 

0 

41 

0 

40 

0 

31 

0 

28 

6 

22 

6 

22 

0 

33 

Cattle  ^atttetft. 


d. 

0  to 


s.  d. 
31  0 


DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE— July  26. 

s. 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.)   30 

„      red         do 28 

„      inferior,  do 26 

Oats,  feeding,  new 11 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt) 18 

„      second   do 17 

„      inferior  do 13 

third      do. 6 


0  to  29  0 
0  to  27  0 


»> 


Oatmeal 


do. 


0  to 
0  to 
0  to  17 
0  to  15 
0  to  10 
9  6  to  11 


12  0 
19  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


WAKEFIELD,  July  26. 

There  is  a  large  supply  cf  Wheat  and  a  very 
thin  attendance  of  buyers  at  this  day's  market 
The  business  transacted  has  been  on  the  most 
limited  scale,  and,  although  a  decline  of  Is.  to 
2s.  per  quarter  would  have  been  submitted  to, 
but  few  sales  could  be  effected.  All  other  articles 
of  the  the  trade  partake  of  the  geheral  dullness. 
T^re  have  been  some  beautiful  showers  of  xaia 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

July  22,  1844.     i^st  of8n 

8.     d.        8. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    6to2 

Second  quality  do 3     0  to  3 

Prime  large  Oxen 3    6to3 

Prime  Scots,  &c 3  10  to  4 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  2    8  to  3 

Second  quality  do 8    2  to  3 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     ....  3^    6  to  3 

Prime  Southdown  do 3  10  to  4 

Lambs 4    0to5 

Large  coarse  calves    3    2  to  8 

Prime  small  do 3  10  to  4 

Large  Hogs 3    Oto3 

Neat  small  Porkers 3    8to4 

— . , 

LIVERPOOL,  July  22. 

There  is  little  or  no  alteration  to  quote  in  pri< 
or  supply  at  our  Cattle  market  of  late,  ^ 
number  and  quality  being  good  for  thii  time  o 
the  year.    Oa  the  whole  prices  are  rather  lowtf 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIVATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


AUGUST-1844. 


ESSEX  I^fPROVEMENTS.  merly,  in  consequence  of  the  wet  state  of 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Mechi,  the  ^^c  *oil»  weeks  and  weeks  elapsed,  and  the 
spirited  proprietor  of  the  Tiptree  Hall  es-  horses  could  not  be  with  propriety  taken 
tate,  in  Essex,  a  plan  and  elevation  of  his  out  to  work,  and  must,  therefore,  either  do 
buildings,  and  a  sectional  view  of  his  drains,   t^®  thrashing  or  stand  idle,  now,  in  cons(>- 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  former  we  do  not  quence  of  the  thorough-draining,  there  will 
«ee  that  there  is  much  room  for  comment,   ^^  perhaps  not  a  fourth  of  the  time  in  any 
though  we  do  not  see  exactly  where  the  ^^^  y^^^  during  which  horses  may  not  with 
manure  heaps  are  placed,    although    we  propriety  be  at  work  in  the  fields,  as  corn- 
think  we  could  show  him  some  farm-steads  pared  with  the  average  periods  of  former 
Mt  at  less  cost  which  are  equally  conve-  years,  when  such  work  could  not  be  per- 
aioit.    One  thing,  however,  certainly  has  formed.    We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regret 
wrprised  us,  which  is,  that  whilst  every  t^at  Mr.  M.  should  not  have  rendered  his 
My  in  Britain  is  boiling  water  every  day  fenn-stead  as  complete  as,  in  oiur  opinion, 
for  almost  every  purpose — mining,  manu-   a  steam  engine  would  have  rendered  it:  it 
^uitaring,  and  agricultural—whilst  steam  was  an  omission  which  we  think  he  will 
engines  are  erected  upon  every  homestead,  ^^^  himself  compelled  to  make  good  ere 
even  for  churning,  Mr.  Mr.,  in  advance  of  ^^^fi*    Whilst  we  are  in  the  fault-finding 
hii  neighbours,  as  he  most  certainly  is  in  ^'®^"  ^®  "**y  **  ^^^  ^^^^  o"""  objections  tc» 
other  things,  should  have  neglected  to  erect  the  mode  of  placing  the  broken  or  pebble 
<^  steam  engine,  as  well  for  thrashing  and  atones  in  the  drains.    We  have  placed  them 
pwrforming  many  necessary  bam  operations  ourselves,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
as  for  cooking  the  food  for  cattle.    It  can-  seeing  others  place  them  over  the  drain 
not  be  said  as  a  reason  for  his  not  doing  so  P*P®«  *"*^  ^^^  imder  them,  in  the  follow-, 
that  the  farm  horses  will  be  only  employed  ingform,  M|  which  has,  in  our  opinion, 
in  thrashing  when  other  work  on  the  farm   amongst    ■■   other  advantages,  the  fol- 
cannot  be  got  on  with ;  this  may  or  it  may  lowing  :      U    v»z-i  t^at  whilst  it  allows  a 
not  be  so— it  may  be  that  at  the  very  time  free  percolation  of  the  water  to  the  pipe  it 
he  most  wants  his  horses  on  the  farm  the  filters  it  in  its  passage,  and  prevents  the 
•nwket  may  most  want  his  grain :  it  may   chance  of  choking  from  sandy  particles 
and  most  likely  will  be  that,  whereas  for-   carried  with  the  water  and  deposited  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  pipe.  The  flat  pipe  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  M.,  and  thus 

described  on  his  plan,  is  not  without  its  ad-> 
vantages  as  being  both  tile  and  sole  in  one. 

We  have  used  pipes  in  this    ^^  form, 

with  a  bore  equal  to  about  2^  inches, 
and  find  them  with  stone  both  economical 
and  useful.  In  other  respects  there  is  much 
to  approve  in  Mr.  M.'s  draining,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  usual  straw  and  twig 
process  of  his  county,  is  an  important  ad- 
vance in  the  right  direction.  In  another 
column  we  have  noticed  the  last  two  letters 
which  Mr.  Mechi  has  published  upon  the 
subject  of  these  extensive  improvements, 
to  which  we  beg  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. The  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when, 
according  to  his  promise,  Mr,  M.  must 
show  cause  against  the  rule  so  often  made 
absolute  against  him,  viz.,  that  he  has  laid 
out  money  injudiciously,  and  which  can  in 
no  way  make  him  an  adequate  return.  The 
publication  of  his  return  of  annual  income 
and  expenditure  will  test  this  in  a  most 
effectual  manner,  though  until  the  course 
of  cropping  is  complete  the  return  cannot 
be  considered  conclusive  either  way. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LABOURER. 
Mr.  H.  Colman,  the  intelligent  American, 
who  has  been  so  long  amongst  us,  taking 
note  of  our  agriculture  and  social  condi- 
tion, has  upon  several  occasions  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  position  of  the  English 
labourers ;  whom  he  represents,  upon  the 
authority  of  an  assistant  poor-law  commis- 
sioner, as  incapable  of  rising  in  the  world, 
whatever  the  amount  of  their  individual 
talents  and  industry :  he  quarrels  too  with 
the  term  "  servant"  as  applied  to  our  la- 
bourers, and  even  took  occasion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire  Agricul- 
tural Society  to  tell  the  president  that  the 
term  **  servitude"  soimded  harshly  to  his 
ear. 


Now  as  regards  terms  I  will  not  bandi 
words  with  Mr.  Colman — the  term  "  helf 
may  sound  better  to  his  ear  than  "servantu 
but  what,  in  fact,  is  the  true  distinctic: 
The  labourer,  be  he  help  or  servant,  1^ 
much  the  same  duties  to  perform  in  m 
States  as  here,  and  although  the  wages 
such  duties  may  in  America  progpressi^r- 
increase  the  further  you  find  yourself  2 
vancing  into  the  Western  States,  yet  I  c 
prehend  in  the  great  Atlantic  cities  ai 
in  the  Eastern  States  the  rate  of  "  wages 
or  (as  that  term  too  may  for  aught  I  knov 
sound  harshly  to  the  ear  of  Mr.  Colman)  0: 
"  salary*'  will  be  pretty  much  the  same  in 
amount,  on  an  average,  as  it  is  with  us.  h 
is  true  the  same  sum  of  money  will  pur- 
chase there  a  greater  amount  of  certMr* 
necessaries  than  with  us,  but  it  will  ab( 
purchase  much  less  of  others.  Mr.  Colmai 
gives  tables  of  expenditure  of  an  Englisl 
labourer,  I  beg  to  do  the  same.  I  wish  . 
could  as  readily  furnish  forth  the  househob 
expences  of  an  United  States  "  help"  :— 


W.  JOMBS,  WIFB  AND  TWO  CHILDBBK. 


S.  d. 
Beot,  (cotttge  and 

garden 1  10 

Floor  and  yeast. .. .  2    d 

Baoon,  Itb 0    7 

Potatoe (rent)   ....  0    6 

Meat,31bs. 1    6 

Tea,  ooflfee,  sugar . .  0  \Q\ 

^n>  candles  0    Si 

llbsoap 0    2| 

Clothing,  self,  wife, 

and  children ....  1    6 

Coals  1    2 

Poorrates 0    1} 


11    0 


I. 

Wages IS 

Extra,  for  six  weeks 
in  harvest,  18s. ..  A 

Froit,  &e.  sold  flrom 
garden,  £3. 5s.  Od  1 

10  boshels  potatoes, 
sold  in  spring  at 
Ss.  saf 0 

Wife  earned,  work* 
inginha7,£l.  4s 
say • 

She  gleaned  in  bar* 
▼est  4  bash,  wheat 
▼alued  at  7s.,  say  0 


d. 
G 


i 


hi: 

II  < 

IT 

Leaving  a  balance  of  3s.  1  l|d.  of  whic 
3s.  6d.  was  carried  to  the  Bank  forS< 
vings  weekly.  Of  course  there  are  abui 
dant  instances  of  less  provident  indiv 
duals,  who  with  the  same  wages  are  n* 
able  to  save  anything,  and  who  commo 
the  18d.  for  meat  into  twice  that  sum  f 
drink.  There  are,  too,  many  who  do  n 
earn  in  winter  more  than  Os.  per  week,af 
many  not  more  than  lOs. ;  but  there  a 
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also  many  who  obtain  148.  or  even  158.  per  drew  our  attention  to  Mr.  Colman  and  hit 

Week:  taking  the  harveat  into  account  I  tour  in  a  recent  number.   It  always  affords 

an  inclined  to  place  the  average  earning  me  the  most  sincere  gratification  to  note 

of  labourers  in  England  at  a  fraction  above  the  advancement  of  deserving  men,  and 

lis.;  but  the  mere  amount  of  money  is  not,  whether  such  men  are  found  on  this  side 

I  contend,  "  the  question" — it  is  what  por-  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  in  my  mind 

lion  of  positive  comforts  are  the  English  makes  no  difference ;  I  am  glad  also  to 

labourers  able  to  obtain.    As  the  children  afford  you  the  means  of  repudiating  the 

grow  up  their  earnings  ought  to  and  in  statements  of  Mr  Colman  and  the  assistant 

most  cases  do  maintain  them  until  they  poor-law  commissioner  whom  he  quotes. 
are  able  to  provide  entirely  for  themselves.       Augutt,  1844.  0. 

So  much  for  the  mere  labourer.    Now  for  • 

the  power  of  a  member  of  this  "  distinct  ^  TRIP 

««lMmk  dW  to  "rite  above  hi.  condi-  ^0  THE  RICHMOND  MEETING,  18** 

^qq"  by  a   DERBYSHIRE   BROWN. 

Jambs  Mowton— Father  and  brothers  (Por   the  British    Cultivator,) 

kboums,  himself  brought  up  as  a  farm-  Ip  any  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  present 

labourer;  lived  in  the  service  of  one  mas-  is  a  " go-a-head"  age,  as  the  Yankees  woald 

terfor  a  number  of  years  at  £16  a  year,  f^^  ^  he  has  only  to  move  a  few  days  out  of 

I.  j^v  ^  lii  u  o       J  •     xi-  ^  *"■  '^°™®  "*  ^^"^  aequestered  wood-enclosed 

had  the  care  of  14  horses.    Saved  m  that  ^^ey  where  he  evidenUy  Uvea,  and  look  into 

ttrrice  "  better  than  £100 ;"  married  wife  the  busy  world — the  world  of  letters— of  science 
from  a  neighbouring  farm,  where  she  too  ^o^  ^^t.    Books  he  would  see  multiplied  by 

had  lived  several  years  as  dairy  maid,  and  S'fn^'!!^^"  ^kV^^  ^  steam-issued 
,  .        -  '  «     /  ,/•  by  tons  on  the  vehicles  of  ilymg  earners— ma- 

nad  saved  some  money.    Rente  16  acres  at  ehinery  domg  the  work  of  men,  more  numerous 

^  an  acre,  has  five  cows  and  one  horse ;  than  those  who  bailt  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ; 

the  cows  pay  rent  and  taxes,  and  some-  "*^  ***  ^ould  see  new  roads— new  canala— new 

^of  ^~T  «».«1««».  *v««  .f/.««f  i»««    ^^A   productiona  rise,  as  if  some  lamp  of  Alladin 
^t  more    employs  one  stout  boy,  and  ^„  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ ^^  P^  ^^^^^^ 

ores  but  little  extra  labour,  except  amongst  genii. 

potatoes,  where  &ther  assists.  In  all  this  whirl  of  the  intellectual  times* 

Joseph  Woodlbe,  (m  the  same  village,)  7^^  gentlemen  are  he<^ming  mechanists,  and 

l_^  vx              IV                  J   4     i"  f/  Mirmers  philosophers,  who  would  not  leave  his 

IWBght  up  a  Ubourer,  used  to  foiiaw  a  pio„gh-taa  a  day  or  so-jump  on  to  a  railway 

thiashing  machine,  t.  e.  upon  the  firat  in-  train  to  see  the  splendid  doings  of  that  greatest 

Auction  of  those  traveOing  implements  o^  <dl  the  great  and  best  of  all  the  best  pro> 

had  the  care  of  one  for  his  master,  and  ^i*l  ««ncultaral  swieti^    Before  the  wings 

..^.    .^,  .^    ,      ,-        -        ^    ^       '       J  of  zephyr  therefore  brush  off  the  mommgdew, 

went  with  It  about  fiom  farm  to  farm,  had  off  we  sei-away  we  dash  to  the  railway  stotion! 

«1  a  week  wages.     Saved  some  money,  every  heart  throbbing  and  with  many  an  anxious 

^  had  saved  a  little ;  has  two  horses  and  ^^  *^  ^^  wateb,  lest  the  fearful  monster 

<leven  cowa.  should  leave  us  behind.    Up  we  come  an  hour 

T    *v  .11  «r  T^  beforetheirainstarts— howdull— itseemstobe 

in  the  same  village,  W  illiam  DAviEa,  ten :  our  eyes  are  strained  in  looking  down  the 

hnmght  up  a  eountry  shoemaker ;  father  shining  lines  of  metal  to  watch  every  dark  speek 
of  the  "  servile  class  ;'*  saved  some  money  ^^^^  perchance  might  obliterate  for  a  moment 

athi.  trade  and  took  a  field,  some  time  S'mS'Sii^llt'  "T^iitw^     u  *"'  '^f 
^        -  ,  '  comes  maJesUoally,  yet  stealtnly,  along  as  if 

l^warda  took  another,  and  has  now  two  propelled  by  some  magician's  talisman  :  she 
''ones and  six  cows;  has  the  folly  to  be  stops- up  we  jump— whirr  goes  the  fearful 

afl^onted  when  any  allusion  is  made  to  his  ^^"■^le*  .*nd  away  she  daahes  as  if  she  emulated 

(omig^  f^^  our  anxiety  to  set  us  down  early  at  the  all>ab- 

IKoiflv^iV.  :»^.,^^;i  ♦^  *«««i.i^  sorbing  Richmond.    Nothing  but  oblivion  oc- 

Ihav^l^  induced  to  trouble  your  rea-  curs-5he   steady   clatter   of  the  mechanical 

*«»with  theae  atatemenU  because  you  mon8ter---theft:niig^iaa\aol\tfyQA«^%\^  vt^ 
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and  churches,  and  now  and  then  a  halt  at  a  the  wind  has  torn  the  Union  Jack  on  the  hi^ 

station — the  hustle — the  confusion — the  cries  church  steeple;"  Icim  ep!'    Our  eyes  howerer 

for  and  challenges  of  luggage — again  a  whizz  ;  met  another  ohject,  amid  the  lowly  roiiis  of  the 

this  repeated  some  score  of  times,  nntilatall  stately  castle,  once  the  fortress  of  the  noble  Allu, 

official  vociferated  "  Cowton  Station."    Off  we  now  the  property  of  the  noble  Duke,  wkote 

jump — no  luggage ;  away  flies  the  clattering  name  is  dear  to  every  farmer,  and  who  derive* 

fury,  as  if  escaping  joyou^y  from  such  a  groan-  bis  title    from    it.      An)id    the    ivy-dowied 

ing  load ;  and  now  a  rush  for  the  coach :  thin  and  mouldering  ruins — monuments  alike  of  per- 

and  stout,  big  and  little,  dl  aim  at  the  victim-  manency  and  of  change,  stood  a  lofty  obkng 

ijied  coach.    John  vociferates,  and  entreats,  and  boarded  area,  evidently  a  modem  wodc,  fin  • 

even  so  fitr  loses  his  coachman-like  character  as  modem  purpose,  and  for  a  temporary  olject— 

to  command  "  that  'ere  gentleman"  to  get  down,  a  purpose  very  different  from  that  of  uie  erection 

but  no — there  is  no  individual!^  in  a  republic,  of  these  massive  towers.     It  required  no  etitie 

and  eighteen  persons  get  squeezed  into  a  coach  to  discover  that  it  was  the  dinner  pavilion  of  Ike 

"  licensed  to  carry  four  innde  and  twelve  out"  meeting  which  it  was  our  olgect  to  attend 

Away  trudges  John,  but  what  a  contrast-our  Qg^^        ^  and  we  were  In  a  worid  rf 

own  single-hone  cart  se«m8  to  go  &ster:  cor  ^^^^      j^^  '^j,  f„                 ^  ^,„„^ 

heads  had  not  fojgotten  Aewmrl  of  the  migh^  ^  ^^^    ^^  j.„,  ^^  7     ^  eoat^  «» 

steam-engme.    Much  mdeed  were  oar  cntical  y^  ,                  }    vi^  for  driU.  snd 

farm^s  eyes  pained  to  see  suchwretehedfimn-  ^eruXrs,  for,  in  faci,  almost  every  osefal 

ing-hornd  bare  fallows,  ndge  and  farrow-  y^  article  if  dress  or  utility.    The  poor 

wretched  crops  of  weedy  corn-mise«ble  A-  bewildered  landlady  looked  miserable:  such  « 

sence  of  all  peen  crops :  alas!  is  thm  Yorkshire  ^       j  j        ^  ^„,j      j  ^  amrwered,  ai 

^T°*L  w  "*°''°^'»  ^ ^17%' '"^'  breathless  and  gaping  she  twirled  her  fing;!. io 
just  excited  before  we  came  to  the  noble  Bximan  »  ^erie,  attenfc^  onlv  to  the  sweatl^wd 
road,  which,  for  its  ezceUence  and  straitn«>^  ^^„  ^^  ^/.„  ^j,y  s„ccesrion  with  iB 
would  «)nvince  any  m^,  of  an  ordimuy  capacity  ^^  ,  ^^^  The  scene  here  beggan  iH 
that  h^  flie  Romans  better  understood  the  na.  ie,eription :  the  din  of  horses  and  whSaTout- 
ture  of  Steam  and  iron  they  would  have  had  ^^  /f  „„ri,^3  -^  the  yaids,  of  parties  tramp- 
vast  and  expenave  railway  compames--only  they  ji  •  ^i"^^  ,jj^/of  diorsVpenbg  .id 
wo«Jd  have  paid  less  to  their  daectors.  ^^"^     j  ^^„,  ^att^rf      a.  if  ttey  Wld 

Well  now  we  Deiriii  to  see  that  the  road  "we  j®         /.         .  •       r           i*  j  "k  ^-^i. 
1-  J  iT      *    "^  "«^*"  »"  "^  "••    "«  *"»«.  ^  come  down,  of  enquiries  of  every  kind,  Ibr  tick- 
had  been  travelunff  was  only  brought  to  ught  ^*„  .„  ^  «i7L»« .  <u.  ««—««-  :*  — «-«  71  «.:„  *n 
by  the  Kdlway,  «d  here  tLe  inb^bitante  ^d  ^..^P'***'  ^  persons  it  were  m  vw  t. 
only  just  got  their  eyes  open;  but  when  we  ^ 

came  to  a  road  opened  out  by  the  Romans,  and  As  we  came  to  see  the  agricultural  skhttr 
since  kept  pretty  firee  from  growing  grass,  at  not  the  bustle,  we  began  to  enquire  for  thelsM' 
least  until  lately,  that  really  the  fimneis  were  A  stream  of  persons  were  wending  their  wtT 
awake — turnips  and  com,  and  clipt  hedges,  and  thither,  not  as  we  might  have  expected,  witi 
level  fields,  and  all  but  grass,  which  we  suppose  rapid  and  anxious  steps,  but  slowly  and  met- 
their  short-horns  had  eaten,  were  in  rich  abun-  suredly  along,  as  if  there  was  no  oljeot  of  «t- 
dance.  At  last,  the  long  wished  for  place  burst  traction  there.  The  secret  was  soon  toUL  H^ 
upon  our  view — the  most  delightful  perhaps  in  judges  was  at  their  work,  and  there  was  no  sd- 
the  kingdom— Richmond  in  idl  her  glory  ap-  mittance  for  one  foil  hour.  Hundreds  of  kitV' 
peared.  Here  the  noble  overhanging  wood  of  era  were,  however,  standing  near  the  door,  ex- 
varied  foliage,  the  magnificent  Swale  pouring  pecting  a  crush  nearer  the  time^  uod  taking  * 
her  rich  and  creamy  waters  over  the  massive  forwara  place  before  one  of  the  entrances.  On 
rock,  the  houses  shading  the  valley  and  sending  looking  round,  the  parties  exhibited  any  apptf'' 
up  their  blue  smoke  before  the  waving  trees,  anoe  Irat  that  of  seekers  of  amusement  or  is* 
the  noble  castle  standing  on  her  proud  emi-  formation :  they  lacked  something,  caiewoiBr 
nence,  her  splendid  natural  precipic  station,  anxious,  and  disturbed.  The  Yorkshire  fuatt- 
the  more  richly  decorated  shire  of  the  once  er,  taking  these  as  a  specimen,  miffht  be  eoS' 
tenanted  Friary,  the  beautiful  church  with  its  sidered  stupid,  and  silent,  and  sullen,  not  the 
mournful  accompaniments  stretched  immedi-  open,  buoyant,  hilarious,  and  joyous  chanof 
ately  under  the  eye ;  such  a  prospect  at  another  he  is  represented  to  have ;  but  the  seorei  work- 
time  would  have  enchained— enchanted  us. —  ings  of  the  soul,  visible  on  the  countenances  rf 
**Fine  this,  sir,"  said  John,  the  coachman,  the  parties  at  the  gate,  were,  by  a  byitander« 
in  his  tang  Jroid  way,  giving  it  emphasis  refened  to  their  being  competitors  at  m  ih0'* 
on}jr  by  the  snlful  application  of  the  whip  to  The  animals  they  had  watched  and  nnned  wl^ 
hia  paatiiig  caiUe ;  "veryine,  sir:"  '^seehow  a  care  and  attention  almost  paternal,  vevspfltt*^ 
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igaiost  diose  (^miny  as  anxious  and  eaiefol  a   bemnties  ot  the  county,  witnessing  the  ezhibi- 

rival  breeder ;  and  the  caste  of  a  certain  strain  tion  of  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  the  despatch 

of  short-horns  or  sheep  in  a  measure  depended  of  snndrv  dishes  of  what  they  had  before,  seen 

tipoii  the  decisions  of  that  day.    Not  oxdy  did  ab'ye  in  tSie  field.    The  scarlet  sides,  the  snow- 

hey  knoir  Oat  a  wandering  crowd  of  admirers  white  tables,  the  dew  grey  galleiy,  the  glitter  of 

vottld  sononnd  their  fovonrite  all  the  day  if  he  glasses  and  cutlery,  and  the  splendid  paintings, 
voB  tlie  rosette,  but  a  more  profitable  host  of  for  houses  were  ransacked  miles  round  for  adom- 

^uiebseiB  would,  led  by  the  judgment  of  the  ments  for  the  festal — ^brood  mares  and  land- 

odges  that  day,  follow  the  successfol  herd  home,  scapes,  horses  and  saints,  scripture  pieces  and 

tad  there  mJke  the  purchases  at  almost  the  family  portraits,  heathen  deities  and  cattle  pieces 

loimal's  weight  in  silfer.    This  accounted  for  were  placed  helter  skelter,  but  with  excellent 

he  nlent  ccmtemplations  many  an  otherwise  taste,  and  in  a  way  which  gave  not  only  an  in- 

oUy  and  happy-iaoed  Yorkshireman  that  mom-  teresting  but  splendid  effect  to  the  whole.    It 

ng  entertained.  looked,  indeed,  like  a  vision  in  fairy  land.  There 

As  vre  saw  no  great  object  in  loitering  about  was  the  beautiilil  Nell  Owynne,  the  celebrated 

he  door,  we  perceived  a  ftissy  son  of  Richmond  bull  **  Comet,"  the  paradise  of  Mahomet,  a 

vhose  fiice  reminded  us  of  corporation  dinners  view  of  Richmond,  &c;  and  making  arrange- 

md  Port,  and  to  whose  good  nature  and  intelli-  ments,  giving  orders,  inspecting,  investigating, 

^nce,  seeing  we  were  strangers  and  hearing  we  planning,  were  two  or  three  gentlemen,  whose 

veie  not  ''Yorkshire,"  kincUy  became  at  once  very  souls  seemed  engaged,  and  whose  every 

)Qr  informant  and  tmr  cicerone,  and  recom-  energy  was  employed  in  giving  zest  and  success 

^i^ded  us  to  go  to  the  pavilion  in  the  Castle-  to  the  whole. 

^d,  from  which  place    George  IV,  who  is  There  was  the  mayor,  whose  very  external  at 

^y  all  persons  accounted  to  have  the  very  best  once  denoted  the  man  and  the  gentleman  ;  who 

'^i  said  "it  was  the  most  enchanting  view  he  appreciated  the  honor  done  to  &e  borough  du- 

^  beheld."    Loyal  as  he  might  be  we  felt  nnghismayoralty,  whose  paintings  we  were  told 

fvinnced  he  would  not  have  quoted  George  IV  graced  the  walls  instead  of  his  own  house,  when 

if  tbat  individual  had  not  so  much  praised  the  latter  was  fall  of  company,   and  whose 

Sidunond.  anxiety  for  a  successful  meeting  prompted  him 

The  porter  of  the  Castle,  an  official  vocabu-  to  fog  in  matters  of  detail  in  the  pavilion  like  a 

W.of  antiquarian  and  legendary  lore,  a  tailor  porter;  nor  did  he  feel  himself  degraded,  but 

^iriu)  knows  every  stone  of  the  Castle,  and  elevated  by  occupation  so  laudable. 

iv'ereB  their  very  shadows,  the  acme  of  polite-  There  was  Captain  Hariand,  energetic,  firm, 

ii^and  good  nature,  opened  with  all  the  con-  with  the  order  of  a  well-disciplined  mind  in 

^  care  of  an  offidaf  the  Castle  gate,  and  we  every  movement,  and  which  with  rood  taste  he 

.^BR  introduced  into  a  most  magnificent  build-  carries  into  everything  he  does — he  seemed  to 

%   It  was  constructed  in  a  very  peculiar  My,  *'  it  shall  be  done  foelU* 

"^1  hot  safe  and  substantiaL    It  consisted  of  There  was  a  Mr.  Bradley,  an  accurate  keen 

perpendicular  and  horizontal  planks  piled  upon  observer,  a  decided  hard-working  clever  man, 

^  other,  which  strongly  reminded  us  of  the  trained  and  schoolled  in  the  beautiful  and  taste- 

!%;^0U8es  of  the  American  back  woods,  and  ful ;  he,  too,  was  giving  the  whole  of  his  power- 

^^  a  complete  lining  of  scarlet  cloth,  dead-  ful  mind,  his  time,  and  his  energies,  and  with 

^  by  the  calico  windows,  which  admitted  a  these  no  wonder  this  temporary  dining  room 

•hastened  light,  on  which  the  painter^s  brush  was  perhaps  unrivalled  in  every  previous  effort. 

^been  plentiifully  but  very  tastefully  applied.  The  romance  of  the  position,  ^e  beauty  of  the 

iiainediately  in  firont  was  an  elevated  dait,  on  scenery,  the  mournful  ruins  too  seemed  to  smile 

*Mch  a  table  across  the  building  was  raised  to  on  the  useful  purpose  within  these  solemn  and 

'^J^ommodate  the  aristocracy.    A  grand  centre  silent  walls,  and  to  revive  in  fresh  beauties 

^le  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  when  so  occupied  with  contrastive  scenes  and 

^  this  one,  either  side  tables  diverged  at  pen^[>hemalia. — (To  be  continued  in  ovr  next,) 

^lei,  pomting  to  the  chair.     Immediately  ^ 

wl^rV.il'^  r^'^'A  ^'^^  ^  AGRICULTURAL  QUERY, 
^^cise  mutation  of  the  eastern  wmdows  of  van- 

J«  chmhes,  and  albeit  in  the  very  place  where  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me, 

^«  Cattle  chapel  window  had  been,  as  if  the  through  the  medivaa  of  the  Farmers*  HerM 

1^  of  the  formers  were  thus  readily  substi-  to  ask  for  information,  from  some  of  your 

ited  for  the  masses  of  the  pnest,  m  the  palmy  .    ,.      i      ^;% ^„  ^.-^^  «  i 

ijnof  the  Roman  establishment  numerous  agricultural  readers,  on  the  fol- 

Qn  the  oimtraiy  end  a  tasteful  gallery  was  lowing  subject    I  am  fully  convinced  that 

Kled  lo  eontein  an  exhibiti(»i  of  me  fominxne  our  tillage  CTO]pe,  m  ^V&  ^o\itl\.^  ^  vt^  ^^t^ 
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materially  injured  by  the  smallness  of  our  undersell   us,   and  that  we  may  taw 

inclosures,  and  the  numerous  trees  which  with  the  confident  anticipation  llttt  we 

grow  in  the  hedgerows,  encouraging,  as  shall  have  for  our  grain  c^ps  snch  a 

they  do,  rabbits,  and  an  almost  infinite  market  as  shall,  in  a  steady  remoneratife 

number  of  small  birds,  which  not  unfre-  price,  ensure  a  fair  and  adequate  xetmn. 

quently  take  at  least  a  tithe  of  a  small  field  It  is  not  so  much  whether,  aooording  to 

of  wheat.    The  information  I  ask  for  is,  Mr.  Jonas  who  writes  in  the  Momku 

What  kind  of  fencing  is  at  once  the  most  Post,   Lord    Dude's    wheat    costs  hii 

economicai,  and  at  the  same  time  effidmt,  as  lordship   10s.  6d.  per  bushel  instead  of 

a  substitute  for  hedges,  on  lands  which  in  3s.  6d.,  as  whether  there  is  any  probaiUe 

regular  course  will  be  brought  under  the  chance,  by  any  means  whatever^  of  com-  \ 

plough?— R.  DuTTON,  StarUhome  EaU,  near  peting   successfully  in  price  with  die 

Middiewieh,  Augutt  2\sty  1844.  foreign  grower. 

».  The  argument  on  one  side  we  take  to 

THE  COST  OF  GROWING  WHEAT  be  this ;  get  your  land  drained  and  into 

IN  ENGLAND.  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yav 

Much  controversy  is  at  present  afloat  crops  will  be  such  as,  with  a  £ur  lentp 

respecting  the  cost   of   production  in  ^^  enable  you   to  meet  the  foreiga 

Britain  of  wheat.     Lord  Ducie  having  ^^^^r  successfully,  he  havmg  the  co*  ■ 

in  tiie  course  of  a  speech  some  time  ago  ^^  height  and  otiier  shipping  chaign'^ 

asserted  that,  upon  his  example  farm  ^P^^  ^^  ^^^  5  ^^  ^^  ^^  o*'^  «*»  ( 

in  Gloucestershire  he  had  grown,    or  ^«  ^^e  attempted,  very  feebly,  to  fA\ 

could  grow,  wheat  at  28s.  per  quarter,  ^rward  what  appears  to  us  the  le^T.^^ 

or  3s.  6d.  per  bushel,  many  practical  ^^J  '^nt,  however  moderate,  if  Oe 

fenners  have  written  to  various  news-  season  is  bad,  will,  under  a  direct  oas^ 

papers,  contradicting  and  disproving  his  Petition,  be  too  much  for  the  Bnliifc 

Lordship's    statement.      We    are    of  g^wer,   and   no  reduction  of   wages, 

those  who  wish  that  wheat  could  be  ^^^^h  will  at  the  same  time  afford  te 

grown  at  that  price,  and  at  tiie  same  labourer  his  usual  comforts,  can,  unte 

time  afford  a  fair  return  to  the  tenant  ^}^  same  circumstances,  advantage  Hie 

former  for  the  capital,  and  for  tiie  labour,  ^^^^  «  the  rent  and  rates  be  not  abs 

care,  and  skill  employed  in  the  produc-  reduced.— S.  _ 

tion  of  it ;  but  we  are  also  of  those  who 
see  no  prospect  of  so  desirable  a  con-  '^"^  GROWTH  OF  TURNIPS 

summation ;  we  see,  in  the  climate  of  "^°"  ^'^"^  ''^"'>- 

these  Islands— in  the  density  of  their  A  P^xe  Essay  qf  the  Yorkshire  JgrkniUmd 

population — ^in  the  value  of  land  and  of  Sockty  m  1839,  mth  addUiomd  notmrnm 

labour — and  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  added  by  the  Essayist. 

abundant  reason  to  fear  that  the  risk  of  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  cnltiva- 

the  seasons— -the  habits  of  the  people,  tion  of  turnips  as  a  field  crop,  was  intn- 

inducing  a  necessity  for  high  wages,  and  duced  into  Norfolk  by  Lord  Townsheod; 

the  great  and  increasing  numbers  of  hut  there  is  evidence  that  they  were  known 

them,  inducing  a  demand,  and  conse-  as  such,  some  time  before  the  date  assigns^ 

quently   a  high  price,  for  land,   will  for  their  introduction.   They  are  mentioiied 

effec>  :ially,  most  effectually,  prevent  the  in  Houghton's  Collection  of  Papers,  voL  1, 

realization  of  what  we   so  anxiously  p.  213,  as  food  for  sheep,  in  1884;  8b4 

desire,  viz.,  that  the  price  of  wheat  be  therefore  must  have  been  cultivated  befim 

suc/f  rMt  our  foreign  competitors  canuot  being  brought  into  niore  public  use  Vy  Iiai4 
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lenxL     Since  that  period,  conaider-  the  cultivator ;   as  sandy   and  gravelly^ 

qprovemeiits  in  their  cultivation  have  calcareous  and  peafy ;  and  in  every  case, 

place,  and  a  great  variety  of  very  the  writer  supposes,  that  be  the  soil  of  what^ 

r  aoOfl  have  been  made  capable  of  ever  character  it  may,  it  is  made  sufficiently 

g  conaiderable  crops,  by  judicious  dry,  if  not  naturally  so,  by  previous  drain- 

Bment,  and  proper  selection  of  ma-  ing.   To  attempt  to  secure  a  crop  of  turnips 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  can  on  a  soil  not  thoroughly  drained,  is  a  mere 

Loubt  that  the  turnips,  as  a  field  crop,  waste  of  capital  and  labour. 
Iielcrioratedp     Partaking  of  that  in-      PrepanUicn  qf  the  iSbtf.— Turnips  gener- 

a  law,  which  every  agriculturist  has  ally  succeed  a  crop  of  wheat.     In  some 

cod  with,  the  constant  repetition  of  cases,  on  very  poor  soils,  the  clover  leys 

ip  upon  the  same  soil,  produces  more  are  broken  up  for  turnips ;  and  on  others^ 

of  defective  vegetation.    The  turnip  a  crop  of  winter  tares,   either  mown  or 

ly  does  not  grow  so  vigorously,  nor  depastured,  are    taken    off  between    the 

[fly,  as  it  did  several  years  ago, — is  wheat  crop  and  ploughing  for  turnips.    As 

;  to  m<»re  diseases,  and  requires  more  a  regular  system,  the  former  cannot  be 

.  cultivaticm,  and  more  stimulating  pursued;  for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 

es,  than  were  formerly  necessary,  turnip  and   clover   crops,   would  operate 

bowever,  is  an  evfl  to  which  every  injuriouily,  and  defeat  the  object  of  the 

mora  or  less  subject;  and  beyond  cultivator;  and  the  latter  is  only  applicable 

icautioiui  of  change  of  seed,  careful  to  soils  quite  free  fh>m  root  weeds,  of  a 

tion  of  manure  to  the  wants  of  the  superior  staple,  or  in  a  very  high  state  of 

td  attentive  cultivation,  nothing  can  cultivation.     In  some  cases,  a  barley  crop 

e  in  the  present  state  of  our  know-  upon  a  ley  precedes  the  turnips ;  but  ex- 

€  TegetaUe  economy.  perience  has  proved  that  the  barley  stubble 

the  value   imd  importance  of  the  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  health  and 

erop,  it  is  unnece$sary  to  expatiate,  vigour  of  the  turnips,  as  the  wheat ;  and 

ly  doe9  it  enaUe  the  farmer  to  sup-  therefore,  general  practice  has  decided  in 

t  conyumer  with  provisions  during  favour  of  the  latter. 
Iter,  instead  of  the  salted  food  upon      As  soon  as  the  com  crop  is  secured,  and 

DOT  ancestors  had  almost  exclusively  the  stubble  freed  from  the  remains  of  eatage 

ind ;  but  alio,  while  it  supplies  the  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  ploughed ;    to 

if  a  fallow,  it  imparts  to  the  land  a  subject  the  soil  to  the  ameliorating  influence 

of  fertility  which  ensures,  under  of  the  sun  and  air,  as  well  as  the  frosts  of 

management,  a  succeision  of  crops,  winter.   The  depth  depends  upon  the  char- 

fioUowing  years  of  the  rotation.    It  acter  of  the  soil.     If  the  soU  be  naturally 

Bed  the  sheet-anchor  of  light  soil  rich,  and  pretty  clear  of  root  weeds,  it 

ition,  and  the  basis  of  the  alternate  cannot  be  ploughed  too  deep.     If  thin, 

I  of  husbandry,  to  which  every  dass  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  it  should  be  ploughed 

oommunity  is  so  much  indebted.  shallow,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sand ;  but  in  all 

flie  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  cases  the  plough  should  be  below  the  couch 

Gved  a  premwrn  for  a  report  on  the  grass,  which  is  usually  most  abundant  on 

ition  of  turnips  on  strong  soils,  the  inferior  soils,  but  seldom  below  the  mould. 

'  of  this  will  confine  his  attention  Inordinary  cases  nothing  more  is  necessary 

iy  to  light  soils  ;  and  to  these  his  than  to  prevent  the  water  from  standing  in 

iee  and  observation  have  been  ex-  any  part  during  the  winter;  but  where  the 

wty  eonfined.     Of  these  there  are  land  is  intended   for  Sweden,  «ii  ^^^tV 

w  mii06m,  which  mv  important  to  ahould  be  made  ioliaveitipaxiDl^  ox  «u^x^^ 
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cleared  of  weeds  before  the  winter.     In  dragged  with  Finlay son's,  or  any  apprtffiM 

this  case  it  should  be  ridged  up  for  the  drag;  and  the  same  course  followed 

winter.*  nately,  so  long  as  any  roots  remain. 

When  the  land  is  free  from  weeds,  the  they  are  unable  to  rake  them  off, 

cross-ploughing  may  be  begun,  as  soon  as  should  be  hand  gathered ;  and  no 

the  dryness  will  admit  of  it.    It  may  take  dance  whatever  should  be  placed  on 

place  in  February  with  advantage ;  inas-  destruction  of  any  by  the  sun's  rays, 

much  as  it  exposes  a  new  and  more  exten-  the  25th  of  June ;  a  time  when,  on 

sive  surface  to   the  action  of  the  frosts  soils,  the  sowing  should  be  concluded, 

which  generally  succeed.     If  allowed  to  is  desirable  that  the  land  should  lay  a 

remain  a  month   or  two  longer,  it  may  or  ten  days  before  the  last  pl< 

advantageously  be  crossed  with  Finlayson's  given  to  it ;  as  it  admits  of  the  gen 

harrow.    Where  the  couch  grass,  however,  of  such  seeds  of  weeds  as  may  be 

is  abundant,  it  is  positively  injurious  to  dormant  in  the  soil,  and  is  likewise 

cross-plough  early,  as  the  operation  breaks  able  to  the  accumulation  of  moisture: 

the  roots,    and   renders    the   clearing  of  dry  season.     The  turnip  seed  shoidd 

the  land  afterwards,  tedious  and  difficult,  sown  immediately,  howey«,  alter  the! 

Where  they  are  very  abundant,  the  opera-  ploughing. 

tion  should  be  delayed  imtil  the  soil  is  dry ;       Manure. — In  treating  of  the  manures  ^ 

even  if  it' should  be  the  latter  end  of  April,  which  the  turnips  should  be  dressed, 

or  the  beginning  of  May ;  more  will  be  yard  manure  stands  the  foremost ; 

effected  by  one  ploughing  in  this  case,  than  it  is  what  every  farmer  possesses;  and, ' 

by  two  under  different  circumstances.f  the  exception  of  ^e  calcareous  soils  m^ 

When  the  dr3mess  admits  of  it,  usually  East  Riding  of  Toirkshirey  is  almost  h 

in  two  or  three  days,    the  crossed  land  ably  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  i 

should  be  harrowed ;  first  with  the  patent  In  general  it  never  will,  and  never 

or  hinge  harrows,  and  subsequently  with  superseded ;  and  though  every  defc 

the  common  loose  harrows,  which  separate  due  to    the   practical  knowledge  of 

the  rubbish  more  effectually  from  the  soil ;  East  Riding  farmers,  there  can  be  no( 

and  then  the  weeds  should  be  raked  off,  that  if  their  straw  were  more  car^fiiOjf  \ 

which  is  generally  performed  by  women.*  into  manure,  and  applied  to  the  turnip 

As  soon  as  the  couch  roots,  &c.,  are  in  conjunction  with   bones,  it  would' 

cleared  off,  either  by  carting  into  large,  or  decidedly  advantageous.    Itisumu 

burning  in  small  heaps, §  the  land  may  be  to  say  that  house-made  mahuie,  and. 

^^  ,       .      „  ,  ,        ,     .  fattening   cattle,    especially   such   as 

•Perhaps  m  all  cases  the  very  best  plan  is,  .  , . -  .  ,  «     ,    .    .,     ^ . 

by  the  uSe  of  some  of  the  cultivators  since  consummg  artificial  food,  is  the  best; 

introduced,    as  Finlayson's  improved  harrow,  that  of  horses,  cows,  pigs,  &c.,  shoidal 

Ducie's  drag,  &c  to  commence  clearing  the  mixed  as  intimately  as  possible,  die  ^ 

moment  the  stubbles  are  freed,  and  carry  it  on  character  of  horses'  dung  neatraliE>i» 
as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit  , .  « ^i    ^    « xi.      ■  "        j    . 

.tT-  V    *    .V    V   X  *  -^v  ^v  coldness  of  that  of  the  cow,  and  wee  w.- 

fit  IS  by  far  the  best  to  commence  with  the  -^  .     ,    .    , .     ^        ^  ^v        --^        a.  , 

cultivators  before  ploughing.     The  weeds  lay  I**«  desirable  to  cart  this  mixture  toi 

near  the  top,  and  ought  not  to  be  buried  by  the  fields  intended  for  turnips  in  January, 

plough  in  order  to  be  worked  up  again ;  when  February,  during  the  frost,  and  at 

S^P^^wI^^"^^'^^   ^^'^^^^^  *'*^®'  *^"'^'  ^  convenience  may 

§The  writer's  opinion  has  quite  altered  as  to       *  A  manure  made  of  couch  watered 

burning ;  there  is  as  much  propriety  in  setting  dunghill  drainings,  or  tank  liquor  to  bn 

j£n9  to  a  straw  stalik,  as  to  me  couch  obtained  decomposition,  makes  one  of  the  ve^ ' 

yrtnti  the  lands  it  ovight  to  be  rptted  into  manure,  msxaaoa,  \j(k \m  'oaivi  vBitfaA  ■abseqoeat  yiA 
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}  earlier  the  better.     After  the  first  and  cleamesB  of  the  land  from  weeds.    If 
itadon  18  over— which  should  be  pro-  the  plough  drill  be  used,  it  is  desirable  to 

by  laying  the  manure  as  light  as  immediately  precede  the  plough ;  if  the 
e— it  should  be  turned  over ;  the  Norfolk  or  large  drill,  it  is  better  to  lay  it 
f  the  mixen  being  carefuUy  turned  on  a  week  or  two  before  sowing,  to  allow  it 
e  middle;  and  if  necessary,  a  second  to  mix  intimately  with  the  soil ;  especially 
I  may  take  place  before  Jime ;  but  it  if  other  manure  is  intended  to  be  used,  and 
leperformed  in  wet  weather,  or  it  will  the  soil  pretty  free  from  weeds.  The 
}  watering.  Without  entering  in  quantity  to  be  applied,  will  vary  with  cir- 
ilar  into  the  much  disputed  question  cumstances;  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per 
fermentation  of  dung  being  usefril  acre,  may  be  stated  as  an  average,  and 
srwiae,  thus  much  every  farmer  will  more  if  the  soil  be  poor,  and  no  other  ma- 
rell  the  truth  of,  that  on  Ught  ioikf  nure  intended ;  while  less  may  be  used,  in 
r  immptf  well  rotted  dung  is  indis-  proportion  as  other  manures  are  applied, 
le,  where  it  is  used  at  all.  When  Lime  stands  next  in  importance,  as  a 
tation  ia  progressing  so  fast  as  to  dressing.    The  object  of  all  manure,  is  to 

destructive  heat,  or  mouldiness,  it  supply  some  deficiency,  remedy  some  me- 
e  checked  by  treading  the  mixen,  chanical  inconvenience,  or  correct  some 
ivering  it  ^th  soil ;  and  when  it  is  detrimental  agent  in  the  soil.  When  dimg, 
b,  it  may  be  excited  by  turning  and  for  instance,  has  been  applied  for  several 
^.  successive  crops,  a  quantity  of  imdecom- 

landy  or  gravelly  soils,  farm-yard  posed  vegetable  matter  accumulates,  which 
sis  an  almost  necessary  ingredient  the  natural  soluble  properties  of  the  soil 
lacing  a  crop  of  turnips.  The  rapid  cannot  dissolve,  and  it  remains  inert.  A 
losition  of  vegetable  matter,  which  dose  of  lime  will  correct  this,  and  bring 
place  on  such  soils,  requires  that  every  particle  of  such  inert  matter,  with 
konld  be  a  supply  for  that  succulent  which  it  comes  in  contact,  available  as  food 
nd  as  before  stated,  there  can  be  no  to  the  plants.  It  also  assists  in  the  intimate 
i  its  utility  to  calcareous  soils,  but  pulverization  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  corrects 
tj  descriptions,  where  there  is  abun-  any  acidity  which  may  exist  in  it,  from 
i  vegetable  matter,  it  is  less  useful,  causes  which  the  agriculturist  can  seldom 
itate  in  which  it  should  be  applied  foresee,  nor  correct,  except  by  its  use.  It 
oily  is  that  in  which  it  can  be  cut  is  also  destructive  to  weeds  in  the  soil,  and 
ipade.  If  it  be  less  adhesive,  it  will  hence  exceedingly  valuable;  for  every 
md  fiberous,  and  less  avaOable  to  farmer  knows  that  weeds  being  indigenous, 
nta  of  the  infant  plant.  If  it  be  are  much  more  ready  to  grow  in  the  soil, 
i  to  go  beyond  this  stage,  its  waste  than  his  crops,  which  are  artificial,  and 
adable,  and  its  nutritious  properties  often  exotic.  For  peafy  soils,  an  occasional 
o  evaporate.     Hence  it  is  not  eco-   dressing  of  quick  lime  is  invaluable,  espe- 

to  use  exclusively  year-old  manure,  cially  if  there  is  an  addition  of  clay,  road 
arcnmatances  admit  of  a  thorough  scrapings,  &c.  to  give  the  requisite  firmness 
ition  during  the  spring,  excepting  to  the  soil.  It  should  be  laid  on  as  soon 
les,  which  require  it,  owing  to  the  as  convenient  after  bringing  from  the  kiln, 
dity  of  sufficiently  fermenting  and  in  as  hot  a  state  as  possible.  The  time 
lade  manure  for  that  variety  of  for  laying  on  lime  is  a  few  weeks  before 

the  sowing,  in  order  that  the  subsequent 
me  for  laying  on  the  manure,  ploughmgsmay  mixitthoTWi|;Vi\7  mXViVVfi 
m  the  method  of  aomag  adopted,   soil,  and  thus  its  effects  be  mote  \iiim<^vidX» 
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after  the  sowing.  The  quantity  per  acre,  recent  bones ;  for  although  the  latter  lui 
•entirely  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  more  of  their  juices  than  the  former,  f 
lime,  in  the  locality.  Two  to  four  chaldrons  former  sooner  decompose  ;  and  the  ilitji| 
per  acre  are  used,  but  as  it  is  applied  for  animal  juices  require  consideraible  chodl 
turnips,  generally  in  conjunction  with  changes,  before  they  are  available  as  M 
other  fertilizers,  the  former  may  be  stated  for  the  plants.  A  mixture  might  be  M 
as  the  better  quantity.  If  dung  is  also  cious,  but  he  has  not  tried  it,  nor  iij 
applied,  they  should  be  used  at  as  great  a  aware  of  the  trial  having  been  made.  | 
distance  of  time  between  each  other,  as  Other  manures  of  a  miscellaneoiii 
oircumstances  will  admit  of,  and  the  latter  racter  are  used  for  turnips.  Pigeon's  i 
not  long  before  the  sowing.  is   most   valuable ;  rape   duat  has 

Bones,  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  used  successfully.    AninuJised  oarboa^ 
manures  for  turnips  on  all  light  soils,  on  also  been  used  advantageoudy. 
account  of  their  portable  and  stimulating  bushels  per  aere,  when  drilled,  iaihe< 
character;  they  are  least  uaefiil  on  a  gravelly  tity  generally  applied.      Mah  enhBi;^ 
or  loamy  soil.    They  have  converted  moor-  useful  as  a  top  dressing.     Guano  ia  i 
lands  into  rich  fertile  and  productive  farms,   season  may  now  be  added  to  the 
luxurating  in  every  valuable  product  of  the  useful  fertilizers, 
earth.     Their  value  is  beyond  all  praise.  rro  be  etmHnued.) 

The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  affords  a  — ♦— 

specimen  of  ..hat  they  have  effected ;  and         THE  HARVESTING  OF  COM. . 
they  require  only  to  be  known  to  be  ex-  At   the   third   monthly   meetibr  of  ,1 

tensively  applied.    In  many  cases  they  are  Stratford-on-Avon    Farmew'    CJigyJ 
,    ,       '^ .      ,,  .     "^   .      ^.     "^  .^,    Sargeant  read  an  essay  on   "  The  ""^ 

used  alone ;  in  others,  m  conjunction  with  i^ff  of  Com.** 

farm-yard  manure,  with  ashes,  and  with      Mr.  S.  observed  that  the  sta^^cl 

lime.     Ashes  are  sometimes  drilled  with  weather,  in  some  cases,  might  jiuwflfl 

them  as  a  «.bstitute,  by  diminishing  the  ^^^^HSt  cS51'b'e&^*lSS 
quantity  of  the  bones.     Lime  is  a  valuable  ^pe.     He  enumerated  many  adS' 
auxiliary,  on   "old  going  land,"  or  soil  derived  by  adopting  this  method.' 
which  has  been  long  under  cultivation.*  regular  farm  labourers  can  cat  a  gi 
Onpe«ty«.ll,,havingasub,b^t«mof«md.  rtssll'  Sdg^d  WV- 
they  have  produced  wonderful  crops  by  ^y^^h  decreased,  if  not  altogdher 
supplying  them  with  the  necessary  animal  Bad  weather  is  less  tikely  to  aflfeet  i 
matter.     The  quantity  varies  from  twelve  when  got  in  this  way  than  if  it  wmt"^ 

tothirtybuAehperacre.    Sixteen  bnshel.  ;^^SlAe!jS.w?fe.r '  fat" 
per  acre  willproduceafaircrop,  on  average  ^ig   assertions  he    quoted  fixjm 
soils;  and  some  farmers  say  that  more  than  article,    written   hy   Mr.    Haanam;^ 
that  quantity  is  waste.     It  is  not  desirable  recommended  "setting"  or  contMctii 

to  mi.  them  with  a.he..  when  they  are  g^ti^f^JJ.I^'^^^S^l^'.SiSS 

drilled  in  the  above  quantity.      English  Amongst  the  instruments  used  ftiri 

bones  are  generally  preferred  to  foreign;  com,  the  scythe  and  sicUe,  howe 

but  from  experimente  made  by  the  writer,  ^'ed  and  improved,  had  Yetaiaad 

he  prefer,  foreign  to  EngUsh,  and  also  to  »--  jf  a^f^tJiS  m^dffi " 

•  Subsequent  observation  and  experience  has  ened  his  opinion  that  mod^ 

induced  the  writer  to  alter  his  opinion  entirely  would  tend  to  lighten  this  den 

on  &e  application  of  bones  in  the  same  season  manual  labour.      IhesicUe,  h 

MUme;  itsetofiree  the  ammonia  in  the  bones  waged,  was  weU  adapted  to  ttia 
juad  sJmoBt  nuaa  them.  *  Vida  Fannen*  Htnld,  Tel«  I,  j^  4. 
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tided,  Imt  the  scythe  had  many  recom-  which  it  merits  command  consideration 

idations  : — first,    expedition  ;    second,  from  every  one,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  its 

ning  a  greater  length   of  straw,  an  heing  adopted  hy  every  agriculturist:  it 

ortant  o^eot,  particidarly  this  season ;  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and 

d,  ila  general  use  in  Scotland  and  some  elicited  the  warm  approbation  of  the  mem- 

nr  eastern  emmties.     There  wereob-  hers  at  its  termination, 
ions  raised  to  its  use,  but  he  considered  ^ 

It  visionary,  and  others  counterbalanced 

Ae  increase  in  the  crop,ftc.;  and,  if        YORKSHIRE   AGRICULTURAL 
tfUly  nsed^  its  finished  appearance  is  far  SOCIETY, 

be  any  other  operation.  If  it  is  objected  ...  ,  ^   ,     «r    , 

Bowing  wheat,  why   not  barley  and  -^^  ^"®  1^^  annual  meetmg  of  the  York- 

kt        ^  shire  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Rich* 

hmowing  stubble  was  done  away  with,  naond,  a  discussion   on  the   comparative 

Ivith  It,   the  expense  of  carting,  &c.,  .1        ^  .1.  1        ^i.  j      r  I    •  • 

tibesidM  its  beiig  almost  valueless  a^  ^^l'*®  <>^  ^^  ^''^^^  "^^^^^'^^  <>^  ^»^"»» 

Isre,  from  its  exposure  to  alternations  took  place,  but  ended,  as  such  discussions 

stealer ;  he  did  not  recommend  the  very  frequently  do,  in  the  Society  coming 

terminate  use  of  the  scythe,  for  much  ^  ^^  practical  decision  upon  the  subject. 

■  utihty  would  be  lost  unless  the  crop  -.„     /        ,  ,  1  ^i.     ^  -xt    ^i. 

ithrashed  by  machinery.  ^«  ^^  "°*  hlame,  therefore,  either  the 

U  deseribed  the  method  of  making  and  gentleman  who  introduced  or  those  who 

fing  the  sheaves ;  he  sug§[ested  two  or  took  part  in  this  discussion ;  it  was  just  one 

»  reaps  placed,  not  too  tight,  in  each  of  those  subjects  upon  which  practical  men 

0,  and  said,  without  fear  of  contradic-  '          '^,.             ,    .         ^ 

,  that  sheaves  put  up  in  this  way  get  ^*°  <»™®  ^  ^^^  posiUve  conclusion.    One 

condition    qmcker,    and   stand   the  has  had  experience  in  one  description  of 

Uier  better.     In  binding,  use  no  more  soil,  and  another  in  a  totally  difierent,  al- 

SSr^l^butSSt'^^^^  though  commonly  bearing  the  same  name. 

b  descanted  on  the  modes  and  instru-  ^^f  clay  is  perfccUy  impervious  to  water, 

used  in  cutting  barley  and  oats,  whilst  another  has  sand  beds  and  gravelly 

much  information  on  the  various  veins,  which  will  admit  the  water  into  the 

_  «d''ftLSoV"T„defthiri°.f:  deepe.td«i„..  inthe  one  esse   therefore. 

ImI,  he  recommended  permanently  "  »  ^'^^  oe  cut  deep  mto  the  clay  and  the 
mi  roofs,  fixed  on  pillars  twelve  feet  tiles  closely  covered  with  it  (being  imper- 
and  twelve  by  twenty  feet  from  each  rious)  by  what  means  can  the  water  find 

tt5%Mj^'Sn^^^^^^^^  its  way  imderneath  the  shell;  in  the  other 

Inshed,  to  put  the  straw  intended  to  be  case,  a  percolation  will  take  idace,  not  only 

loved.      Such  a  building  as  this  would  from  the  sides  of  the  drain  but  through  the 

jCessentialservice  to  the  small  occupier  tiles  themselves.    It  is  impossible,  there- 

SL  ^aU^iTtitie'i.  '"^"''  ^'  ^"  '"""  fo'-'  to  *PPly  *  ^^'^"^l  "^«  to  aU  soil,  in 
piaeonversation  that  followed,  a  remark  draining  any  more  than  tilUng  or  cropping. 
I  made  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  We  remark,  however,  with  pleasure,  the 
m  com  should  be  cut,  but.  as  a  general  foUowmg  on  the  cost  of  drain  tiles,  which 
^hen  It  IS  white  one  foot  from  the   ^^  ^      ^  ^  S^^      j.  ^  Bumhall. 

tad,  itisnpe  enough ;  so  opmions  were  "     "         i^cwthj,  ^^04.,  wx  A^uxuuau, 

liMed.   Touching  the  methods  of  mow-  near  Durham:— 

to  or  from  the  stimding  grain,  and  both  '*  He  had,  in  a  small  way,  proved  to  his  own 
n  show  advantages,  a  member  had  satisfiiction  that  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  drain- 
ired  bis  crops  for  some  years,  and  onlv  ing  could  be  eflfected.  He  had  drained  ten 
I  one  obiection,  **the  litter  it  made,  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Durham,  at  the 
iA  is  easQy  obviated  by  attention  on  the  rate  of  408.  an  acre,  the  drains  on  an  average 
i  of  the  fiumer,  and  dexterity  on  that  of  being  from  18  to  20  feet  apart,  and  about  24 
men.  We  regret  not  having  space  to  inches  deep.  Seeing  the  condition  in  which 
)  this  very  excellent  essay,  llie  subject  poor  farmers  were  placed,  then  he  held  that  it 
n  which  it  treats,  and    the  attention  was  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  sausX  ^3ck«ni  Sxw 
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draining  theft  land,  in  erecting  tile-sheds  and  flowed  into  the  tank  on  his  faxm  he  c 

so  on.    The  question  then  came  as  to  how  the  nure  twelve  acres,  and  this  land  prpdv 

drainage  of  land  was  to  be  carried  oat    Now,  crops  .of  grass  which  he  had  mowed  tl 

he  went  to  Kent  to  find  this  out,  and  he  there  and  then  there  was  an  abundance  whi( 

found  a  gentleman  who  had  had  a  crop  previ-  mowed  late  in  the  season  and  gave  to  1 

ously  to  draining  the  land  of  24  bushels  an  This  he  had  found  to  be  the  case  i 

acre,  and  after  he  had  drained  the  land,  he  had  which  had  niot  been  pastured  fw  nine 

declared  to  him  that  he  would  refuse  40  bushels  always  been  mown.     It  had  been  uigi 

for  what  he  (Mr  Salvin)  then  saw  growing.  He  these  tanks  that  they  were  unsightlj 

had  searched  further  into  this  subject  in  Essex,  healthy,  but  in  the  course  of  his  c^ 

and  he  found  that  where  tile  draining  was  intro-  he  had  noticed  nothing  objectionable  1 

duced,  the  results  had  been  most  miraculous,  that  way ;  and  though  in  hot  weather! 

But  to  come  nearer  home  he  might  observe  that  looked  over  the  tank  he  would  perceiv 

the  present  High-Sheriff  of  this  county,  had  a  pleasant  vapour,  yet  if  he  stood  a  ya 

tenant  of  the  name  of  Hunter,  who  had  produced  away  from  it  he  would  no  longer  find 

the  same  effects  on  land  scarce  worth  5s.  an  sensation ;  showing  that  the  effluvia  roi 

acre.    At  what  price  these  tiles  could  be  made  from  the  tank  into  the  air,  and  on  no 

a  great  many  calculations  had  been  arrived  at,  when  his  workmen  had  been  engaged 

but  from  what  he  had  seen,  he  could  prove  that  ing  this  manure,  had  he  been  aware  tl 

tiles  could  be  made  on  their  own  premises  at  them  had  suffered  from  the  injurio 

the  rate  of  5s.  a  thousand,  provided  their  fuel  which  arose  from  the  properties  of  the 

did  not  cost  them  more  than  3s.  or  4s.  a  ton."  the  tank.     He  argued,  therefore,  that 

nothing  affecting  vitality  in  the  deposit 

Of  a  satisfactory  nature  also  was  the  tanks.    He  had  tried  the  liquid  ma 

communication  made  by  Mr.  Crompton  on   years  ago  on  seeds.    He  had  a  tank  ii 

the  subject  of  liquid  manure.    The  follow-   ^1®  o^  summer  so  fuU  that  he  did 

J         ..        jf-^r   m      J  J  where  to  put  It.    He,  however,  distnb 

ing  18  a  condensation  of  Mr  C.  s  address  :-  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^ow.    The  effect  on 

**  He  said  he  had,  within  the  last  ten  years,  was  astonishing.    In  three  weeks  thei 

made  four  tanks — ^three  on  his  own  estate,  and  perpendicular  from  the  other  seeds 

the  fourth  he  had  superintended  upon  that  -of  tinned  so  to  grow,  and  could  not  be  kc 

his  brother.    The  first  he  had  made  was  a  small  next  year  the  grass  was  very  strong 

one,  and  he  would  impress  upon  all  making  any  this  was  not  on  clayey  land  ,*  so  that 

hereafter  to  have  them  constructed  large  enough  on  a  light  soil  would  no  doubt  be  n 

and  adequate  to  the  quantity  of  manure  made  cessfiil." 

on  their  farms  in  a  year.  The  first  he  made  con-       We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  p 

tained  forty  cubic  yards  of  liquid,  but  he  had  „»«„„  ♦!,„*  ♦!,«  „„«„«i.o  ^xf  *i,«  ««««< 
1       J  •/*    -icA     -L*  v       \ii  J  xv       ^         press,  that  the  success  ot  the  meet 
enlarged  it  to  150,  which  was  filled  three  times   ^       *  . 

a  year  by  the  produce  of  his  farm.    He  was   attributable,  m  a  great  degree^  to  1 

satisfied  from  his  experience  that  this  was  a  very  fatigable  exertions  of  the  talented  t 

^ple  and  savmg  mode  of  management,  and  to  the  society,  M.  M.  Milbum,  Em 
thirty  cubic  yards  of  the  liquid  manure  applied  ^ 

w^r!.»^.^n'^^*"''"'"'°^"i?""'n       DARLINGTON  FARMERS'  ( 
heavy  a  crop  as  any  other  manure  which  could 

be  placed  upon  iL    He  had  first  been  led  to  The  Darlington  Farmers*  Club  h( 

mdce  an  experiment  of  the  sort  from  seeing  monthly  meeting  on  the  19th  of  A 

published  m  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  xl      ic         ^xr    n^x.       t\'          i 

an  account  of  the  experiments  which  had  beei  ^^^  offices  of  Mr.  Thos.  Dixon,  Im 

made  by  the  noble  chairman  with  farm-yard  ^^^^^  honorary  secretary,  when  the 

manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.    The  noble  lord  very  good  attendance  of  members 

had  tried  Aese  on  a  plot  of  land  of  certain  ex-  xhe  subject  under  discussion  was  * 

tent,  and  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  tried  the  liquid  ma-  ..      ^                  -nri    ^      j   ^i       ^ 

nure  on  a  piece  of  hmd  of  the  same  extent ;  but  ^*"»^>'  '*^«^*'^  ^^"^  "'^  ""^^  ^ 

the  produce  he  derived  firom  it  was  nearly  double  ^^^  ^^^^  <^<^  ''^^^  profitable  mode  (j 

that  his  lordship  had  derived  by  applying  the  and  securing  it,*'    Henry  Chapma 

common  nianure.    The  expense  to  which  his  the  chairman,  introduced  the  Bubj 

lordship  had  gone  was,  he  understood,  35s. ;  but  'j  xi.  i.  v     •       r          it.       ij 

the  expense  to  which  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  been  put  ^^^  *****  having  formerly  himsell 

was  merely  the  services  of  a  horse  and  cart  for  pretty  extensive  farmer  for  a  goc 

aJmoMt  a  whole  day.    With  the  manure  which  years,  more  particularly  in  Derbya 
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itly,  in  his  practice,  bad  opp<Nr-  perimenU  made  by  Mr.  J.  Uannam,    of 

P  obsenring  tbe.  catting  and  bar-  Nortb  Deigbton,  near  Wetberby,  by  which 

f  wheat  under  different  circum-  it  was  clearly  shewn  that  it  was  injurious 

nd  he  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  to  allow  wheat  to  stand  until  fuUy  ripe  be- 

'heat  before  being  fully  ripe,  as  fore  cutting,  and  that  the  best  period  for 

leans  a  finer  sample  is  obtained,  cutting  wheat  was  from  ten  to  fourteen  days 

IS   the  erop  being  cut  with  less  before  fidly  ripe.    An  animated  discussion 

it  although  he  was  an  advocate  ensued  both  as  to  the  proper  period  for 

g  wheat  befcnre  being  fully  ripe,  reaping,  and  the  best  mode  of  cutting  and 

L  not  reconmiend  cutting  it  very  securing  the  crop ;  and  several  members 

although  a  brighter  sample  was  considered  hooding  the   stooks   of  great 

yet  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  service  in  securing  the  grain  from  the  ill 

Ided  a  less  quantity  of  flour ;  but  effects  of  the  weather,  whilst  on  the  other 

g^  himself  made  any  experiments  hand  several  others  were  of  opinion  that  if 

f  this  position,  he  merely  gave  it  properly  stocked  it  was  as  well  without 

>inion. — The  Secretary  then  said  hooding ;  consequently,  in  the  absence  of 

the  experience  he  had  had  he  any  practical  proof  of  its  advantage,  no 

d  it  judicious  to  cut  wheat  a  little  conclusion  could  be  come  to  in  that  respect : 

an  what  had  been  generally  prac-  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  reaping,  it  hav- 

by  that   means   not   only  is  a  ing  been  up  to  this  time  almost  the  univer- 

md  better  sample  obtained,  but  if  sal  practice  in  this  neighbourhood  to  cut 

is  broken  down,  as  is  sometimes  wheat  with  the  sickle,  there  was  no  advo- 

it  could  be  cut  up  much  cleaner  cates  for  deviating  from  the  old  practice ; 

itate  than  if  fully  ripe ;  the  straw  but  as  regarded  the  proper  period  for  reap- 

a  better  quality,  and  in  a  wet  bar-  ing,  the  members  present  were  unanimous 

1  the  com  and  straw  stand  the  in  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  cut  wheat  in  a 

much  better  than  when  cut  ripe ;  rather  raw  state,  perhaps  a  week  at  least 

pport  of  this  position  he  mentioned  before  being  frdly  ripe, 

instance  of  the  wheat  on  the  farm.  The  subject  fixed  for  discussion  at  the 

:  be  was  resident,  in  the  wet  and  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  on  the 

harvest  of  1816,  being  cut  in  a  16th  September,  is  "Wheat  Sowing f  with  the 

state,  and  the  consequence  was,  preparation  qf  the  Land  and  Seed,  and  the 

m  all  the  neighbouring  farmers'  proper  Umefor  sowing.** 

18  completely  sprouted  in  the  stook  • 

long  continued  wet  weather,  the  HIGHLAND   AND  AGRICULTURAL 

n   this  farm   was  comparatively  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND, 

and  m  the  succeeding  winter  and  '^^^  Annual  Show  of  this  society  was  held 

rhen  other  farmers  of  the  neigh-  **  Glasgow,  on  the  8th  of  August.    On  the 

i  sold  their  wheat  in  the  Darling-  ^*^  *^®  general  committee  met  for  the  pur- 

cet  at  22s.  per  boll,  the  wheat  from  P°*®  ®^  completing  the  arrangements.  Lord 

I  sold  for  28s.  per  boll ;  and  he  be-  Eglinton  in  the  chair.     Sir  C.  Gordon  laid 

lat  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  ®°  *^®  ^^^^  *^®  society's  new  medal,  and 

;ras  the  wheat  on  this  farm  having  »***®^  *^*'  ^^®  «"*"«»  o^  stock  were  larger 

;  at  a  much  earUer  stage  of  ripeness  *^***  °^  *°y  previous  occasion. 

rest  of  the  neighbourhood.    He  The  total  number  oflots  was  1404,  amongst 

d  some  extracts  from  the  Quarterly  ^^^*^^  ^®'*®  222  Ayrshire  cattle,  55  West 

rf  JgrieuUuret*  detailing  some  ex-  Highland  cattle,  160  horses,  118  sheep,  187 

Vide  Pannen*  Herald,  Vol.  I,  p.  4.  lots  of  butter,  83  lots  of  chee«e,  Wid  Vl^  Vm- 


Memento ;  and  the  largest  nnmber  ever  by  Messn.  Porrast,  who  weM  not 
entered  before  wsa  lOM,  at  Edahare^,  in  ever,  themidTes  exhibhora  xipaii  th 

^^^A  1  •«     J-  •     .V     '*"*  ofceanon.    fo  Hm  JgniUi%  to 

At  the  general  committee  dmner  in  the  fc^b  ^^  99  Cows  were  shewn.  an< 
evening,  Mr.  CampbeU,  of  Craigie,  made,  ,  very  even  lot  The  west  highti 
m  the  couMe  of  his  speech  proposing  the  produced  some  remarkable  speeim 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  their  excellent  breed ;  the  shortle« 
followmg  observations  in  reference  to  guano  anjn^,  seeming  scarcely  aUe  to  cm 

'that  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  be  might  thick  round  and  heavy  bodies.  Soma 
be  permitted,  as  a  practical  man,  to  take  ^f  jhb  breed  belonging  to  his  On 
«ception  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Sutherland  travelled  850  mfle»  f»  the 
Buckland,  that  guano  would  not  produce  i„  every  respect  the  meeting  w«s  v 
two  crops.  This  was  a  matter  of  such  im-  of  the  great  society  which  called  It 
portance,  that  m  throwing  doubts  on  the  ther  and  of  the  important  dty  where  i 
subject,  Dr.  B.  was  bound  to  state  hu  rea-  ^ 

sons.    His  own  practice  led  him  to  think 

that  Dr.  B.  was  wrong.  The  year  before  ^^OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  TMPR 
last  he  had  a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips  on  ^^NT  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAN! 
land  manured  with  guano,  and  last  year.  The  show  of  this  society  for  the  pi 
after  them,  a  most  exellent  crop  of  wheat ;  year  was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  Idth 
but  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  the  shaws  of  The  cattle  generally  were  not  eith 
the  turnips  were  turned  in.  Dr.  Buckland  number  or  qualifications,  such  as  w 
might  be  able  to  tell  the  meaning  of  this ;  pected,  although  there  were  many  ] 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  would  defy  any  man  to  beasts.  Much  of  this  deficiency  Was  d 
show  a  better  crop  of  turnips  and  of  wheat  less  caused  by  the  unfortunate  preva 
than  he  had  in  these  two  years,  so  that  he  of  the  distemper,  but  mudi  mot^^  w6 
found,  practically,  two  crops  could  be  got  by  the  classification  which  the  Bociei; 
off  guano."  And  Professor  Johnston  re-  parting  from  the  track  that  ha*  led  to 
marked  on  the  same  subject  in  returning  happy  results  in  other  societiei|  has  • 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Chem-  out  for  itself.  The  novel  ditUnctioi 
istry  Association  of  Scotland,  that  ''from  "Pure  and  distinct  breeds  of  cattl 
England  they  often  saw  reports  as  to  the  breeding  purposes,"  and  of  "PUre  am 
adulteration  of  guano  and  other  manures,  tinct  breeds  for  fattening  purjtoses^" 
while  in  Scotland  there  had  been  no  quan-  not  understood  by  the  breeder!  :  up  U 
tity  of  guano  worth  speaking  of  adultera-  time  the  effort  has  been  to  produce  ani 
ted.  This  showed  the  moral  effect  of  such  possessing  both  qualities  in  the  highes 
an  association  as  he  represented;  and  they  fpcee  of  perfection;  and  being  now,  foi 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  adulteration  first  time,  called  upon  to  produce  pun 
was  attempted,  it  would  very  soon  be  dis-  distinct  breeds  for  each  purpose,  anc 
covered,*'  in  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  i 

On  the  8th  the  shew  took  place  on  Glas-  of  competition,  no  wonder  they  shoob 
gow-green,  the  day  was  for  the  most  part  ^^use  to  send  forward  their  animal 
wet  and  unpropitious,  notwithstanding  having  sent  them,  find  that  they  i 
which,  however,  the  attendance  was  very  better  have  kept  them  at  home, 
numerous.  We  congratulate  the  county  of  The  competition  in  sheep  was  ¥; 
Chester  upon  the  success  which  attended  means  extensive,  nor  were  the  lots,  ii 
the  Stretton  blood,  in  the  cow  shewed  by  dually,  with  some  exceptions,  equal  t 
S/r  Thomas  de  Trafford,  which  was  bred  pectations. 
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\kOt9e  cIass   contained  a  few  fine       **  December  l—Draining— surface  and  deep. 

I,  and  may  be  characterized  as  res-  —Mr.  James  Smith. 

e.    And,  as  regards  swine,  we  have       "January  6tht  1845. — Architecture — on  the 

greater  number,  with  few  excep-  importonce  and  advantwes  of  an  improved  style, 

f  sopexior  animals  at  many  provin-  "  applied  to  farm  buildings,  both  in  conveni- 

,yf^^  ence  and  economy. — Mr.  Wm.  Cheffins." 

exhibition  was  really  excellent  of  ♦ 

nxnl  implements.  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

echanical  invention,  evident  effici-  OF  ENGLAND. 

id  workmanship,  nothing  which  we  A  Monthly   Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 

er  before  seen  could  be  compared  House  in  Hanover-square,  on  the  7th  August ; 

Doplements  offered  for  competition  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Scottish  manufacturers, — ^\¥ilkie,       Finances. — The  chairman  of  the    finance 

nd  Grev. — As  eeneral  collections,  committee  laid  before  the  council  the  monthly 

ixhibitea  by  Messrs.    Drummond,  report  of  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  society 

n,  Courtney,  Stephens,  Lestrange,  to  the  end  of  the  past  month ;  from  which  it 

ck.    Murphy,    Paul,    and  Vincent,  appeared  that  the  current  cash  balance  in  the 

ost  creditable ;  and  Mr.  Robinson's  hands  of   Messrs.    Drummond   at  thai  time 

iniy  churning  and  steaming  appara-  (including  a  residue  of  £300  on  account  of  the 

B  admired.    Etheredge's  drain-tile  subscription  of  £1000  received  from  the  town 

machine  attracted  much  notice ;  it  of  Southampton)  amounted  to  £2858 :  and  the 

lated  to  confer  a  great  boon  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  public  funds  to  £7700 : 

>rs  of  clay  land,  where  stones  for  the  council,  before  leaving  Southampton,  having 

fl^  are  difficult  to  be  obtained.  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  Loudon  police, 

Council    dinner   and  the  banauet  amounting  to  £125,  and  placed  at  the  disposal 

imerously  and  respectably  attended,  of  the  stewards  and  director  of  the  yard,  out  of 

^  the  deposit  of  £3308,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 

ERS*    CLUB   HOUSE,    LONDON.  Maddison  and  Pearce,  the  society's  local  bankers 

.•u  !,«-  .•.••.»».]  A»-  ^^r**M^  ««««♦  ^^  ***™  <*f  ^1000  to  meet  the  immediate  claims 

ab  has  arranged  for  monthly  meet-  ^^  ^  miscellaneous  character  connected  with  that 

Its  members  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  department.     The  council  then  proceeded  to 

practical    agricultural    questions,  vote  the  discharge  of  the  following  claims,  as 

tetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  first  recommended  by  the  finance  committee:-- 

^     .         .  Contract  for  the  Yards  and  Pavalion  at  Soath-      £ 

f  evenmg  m  each  month,  at  five        ampton  (balance  of  account)   I7r,i 

s*.  «:..*A%.   ««i^  <.:«■:•.  ....»«»»«  Do.  Council  Dinner 405 

tn  wmter,  and  SIX  in  summer.  Do.PaviUon 566 

I  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  conduct  PnaeaawaridUswthamptou  !,*..!!!!!;  I!  1316 

Mileage,  so.,  to  the  Judges  of  tbeahow 354 

}  meetings  we  find—  Miscellaneous   bills  fx>noected  with  the  South- 

t  the  preridents jmd  secretaries  of  agri-  jioouCLT^ '  V^:"" :::::--.::.:     IM 

societies,  and  the  chairmen,  vice  chair-  Binding  and  carriage  of  Journal Itto 

ad   secretaries  of  local  farmers'  clubs,  Miscellaneous  bills  on  gKueral  account 286 

entitled,  for  their  year  of  office,  to  ad-  „  ^    *5n6i 

as  honorwy  members,  official  notice  of      Veterinary  Science.—!.  New  Epidemic.— 

Idmg  such  office  having  been  received  p^f^  Sewell  reported  to  the  council  upon  a  letter 

5  respective  secretaries.  ,  referred  to  him  at  a  former  meeting,  received 

a  local  farmers  clubs  be  allowed  to  sug-  f^m  Mr.  James  Dixon,  of  White  Moss-farm, 

yects  of  discussion  for  the  consideration  Cheshire.     In  that  communication  Mr.  Dixon 

5namittee.  ^^^^  ^^^  umjj  y^^  j^^^  adopted  Uie  treatment 

It  written  comporitions  on  the  subject  of  q{  bleedmg  his  cows  unmediately  on  their  being 

Dn  may  be  read.  attacked  with  the  prevaUing  disease  (termed  the 

following  are  the  subjects  proposed  **  New  Epidemic"),  he  lost  several ;  but  none 

tUfldon  at  the  next  November,  De-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  pu^  tiiat  measure  into 

,  arid  January  meetings,  with  the  rrs^"i„o^'™re".{!i:;^:ut'ca«^d 

of  the  proposers .  caution  are  required  to  keep  a  continual  watch 

ember  4. — Manures— Artificial,  Guano,  over  the  animals,  and  apply  the  remedy  at  the 

kp., — best  mode  of  application — descrip-  very  instant  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder 

crops — ^time  of  using — cost,  &c. — Mir.  make  their  appearance ;  as,  on  this  promptness 

Baker.  depends  all  the  value  o£  the  meiAxit^.    K^  «a^w 
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as  the  symptoms  are  perceived,  he  recommends       RODING  LABOURERS'  FRIEND 

bleeding  without  delay.— Prof.  Sewell  informed  SOCIETY. 

the  comicil  that  this  was  the  practice  he  had   ^j.  }|ave  the  pleasure  to  notice  the  an- 

S2.S  ttr  wnSr,;^.ie^'.J;!  nouncementoftheannual  meeting  ofihi. 

tained  by  the  owners  of  animals  from  this  com-  mentonous  society.    We  have  frequently 

plaint,  had  arisen  more  from  want  of  close  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  draw  attention 

attention  to  their  condition,  and  to  the  first  jq  ^i^g  existence  of  these  societies,  which, 
chanffes  in  them  from  health  to  disease,  than  r    i      x:  £  j    ^      ^.i.  :.  iujim 

ftom  any  other  cause ,  and  he  accordingly  took  *«  ^"1  satisfied,  are  the  means  in  that 

that  opportunity  of  earnestly  recommending  respective  localities  of  doing  much  good; 

Mr.  Dixon's  watchful  care  over  his  stock  to  aU  and  we  shall  at  all  times  feel  grateful  to  the 

other  fermere  in  general.     The  first  principal  secretaries  or  other  officers  of  them  who  do 
step  of  bleeding  having  been  taken  m  due  time,        ,,,  ^    j*  j^,  .^    ^       e 

PrSfessor  Sewell  would  recommend  the  admin-  "» the  honour  to  forward  the  particulars  of 

istration  of  the  usual  laxative  medicines,  and  the  amicable  contests  which  they  provoke, 
the  application  of  external  stimulants,  to  be       There  is  some  difference  in  the  premiumi 

left  to  Ae  judgment  of  the  nearest  practitioner.  ^^^     ^^^^^^  arrangement  of  most  of  tb 

2,  Diseases  of  Domestic  Jmmals. — Professor         .  "  i  .  i      •  - 1 

Sewell  then  reported  that  the  examination  at  the  societies  which  aim,  as  the  one  we  now 

Royal  Veterinary  College  being  concluded  for  notice  does,  at  the  progressive  amelioratioi 

the  session,  ninety-three  pupils  had  received  of  the  condition  of  agricultural  labourei^'. 

diplomas ;  several  of  whom  had  also  obtained  ,  ^  ^^  l^est  calculatei 

certificates  as  having  attended  the  lectures  and      ^  ,      ^       ^  'u— ^ 

practice  on  catUe,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  to  effect  that  important  object,  viz.,  by  r»V 

animals;  in  which  branch  of  their  profession  dering  them  more  industrious  and  msn 

he  thought  their  services  to  the  former  would  gkilful  in  the  various  pursuits  incident  ti 

be  better  secured  by  Agricultural  Associations  .,  •«.•      •       w^-u  4i.««  «««  ^\^^.^    n^ 

and  Farmer's  Clubs  in  the  country  engaging  *^«  position  m  which  they  are  placeiL  M 

them,  at  fixed  moderate  salaries,  to  settle  in  there  is  nothing  in  the  list  forwarded  m 

localities  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  re-  call  forth  particular  remark.    We  see 

quired.    This  plan  had  been  adopted  with  great  reason  why  every  plough-man  should  ^ 

success  on  the  Continent,   but  it  was  there  ,       , ,        .      i    ^  •    xi.  i.   w^.^, 

effected  as  a  Government  measure,  and  had  be  able  not  only  to  use  in  the  most  effecti 

become  a  long  established  law.  manner  that  very  simple  implement,  but 

3.  Rabid  Animals. — Prof.  Sewell  informed  repair  or  even  make  one  at  a  pinch, 

the  council,  that  keeping  in  view  the  object  of  1,^^^  wooden  ploughs  we  know  of  are 

the  Society  s  connection  with  the  Vetennary  ,        -           ,                  ^i.     o     *  u       M.,nvi 

College,  he  had  decided  on  devoting  the  period  hy  a  farmers  son  on  the  Scotch  pattern? 

of  his  professional  recess  during  the  present  and  so  by  every  other  simple  implenMH 

autumn  to  a  practical  inquiry  into  the  most  used  upon  a  farm.    A  very  little  trainW 

successful  means  by  which  Uie  verus  of  rabid  j^  ^^^j    ij^^  ^jH  engu^e  this.    Boys  in  H 

animals  may  be  counteracted,  and  the  fearful  ,     ,*'       ,  j.  ^  .  -   v     i  j  v.         ii    j..^.*^ 

results  of  hydrophobia  obviated.  agricultural  distnct  should  be  well  educatii! 

English  Silk.— Mrs.  Whitby, of  Newlands,   in  agricultural  pursuits;  and  at  the  sail* 
near  Lymington,  Hampshire,  presented  to  the   time  that  they  are  trained,  to  use  the  werf» 

!S;n  ^*f  ^rlTcMt  ™'^*'°^  °^*^'  'T'iJ'  *.  of  the  Roding  posting  bill,  "  in  the  nurtnw 

specimen  of  ihe  silk  grown  and  wound  off^  at  ,     _         .  .         /.^i      t     j  »t  *.i_         v.«.U 

her  residence  along  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,    they  sboOH 

cocoons  just  formed.  be  taught  the  most  effectual  mode  of  doiBf 

Southampton    Meeting.  — At   a  Special  their  duty  "in  that  state  of  life  to  which  H 

fh^Hni^rif  Southampton,  on  the  motion  of  ^       ,     ^  q^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^,.     I^  ^^ 

the  Hon.  Capt  Spencer,  it  was  resolved,- that  *^                           i.       ^t.       i           ^  *t* 

no  castrated  or  spayed  animals  be  allowed  to  be  «»  pleasure  to  see  that  the  clergy  of  tM 

exhibited  at  the  country  shows  of  the  society.  several  parishes  are  at  the  bottom  oi  thi 

Shrewsbury  meeting.— A  general  Shrews-  good  work;  and  if  there  is  any  one  •!«» 

bury  committee  was  appointed  by  the  council  ^.             ^'^i.*  „««*„»^  ♦«  ^ff*-  fii^m   ;»  S 

The  thanks  of  the  council  were  given  for  ^«»  ^^  °^*«^*  ^®^*"^^  ^  offer  fliem,  it  i 

numerous  communications,  and  it  was  adjourn-  this,  That  it  go  forth  from  the  Reeton 

ed  to  the  4th  of  September.  house  of  Margaret  Roding,  throu^  th 
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and  lireadth  of  the  district,  that  no       Since  writing   the   above,  a  favorable 

envious  of  the  success  of  his  neigh-  change  has  taken  place  in  the  weather, 

mt  that,  bearing  his  defeat  as  he  which,  should  it  continue  ten  days  or  a 

B  stimulated  by  it  only  to  fresh  ex-  fortnight,  will  place  the  harvest  out  of  dan- 

and  that  no  man  is  puffed  up  by  ger.    There  will  be,  however,  we  feel  satis- 

ty,  but  carrying  his  honors  meekly  fied,  a  larger  amount  of  light  grain  from 

I  all  the  praise  to  that  bounteous  sprouting,  than  many  are  aware  of. — Auf?. 

ice  by  whose  aid  he  was  sustained  27th. 
the  victory.  ^ 

Winter  Food  for  Dairy  Cows. — I  think 
WEATHER  &  THE  CROPS.         g^^g  of  y^yj^  readers  may  be  benefited  by 

NO  the  accounts  received  on  this  the  knowledge  of  my  experience  with  po- 
irom  the  various  districts,  we  are  tatoes  as  food  for  cattle.  I  have  given 
[  to  the  conviction  that  the  harvest  them  in  the  winter  with  hay  to  cows,  and 
s,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  crop  straw  to  young  cattle,  with  the  greatest 
med,  infinitely  below  an  average,  success ;  the  latter,  when  fed  with  them, 
ather  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  always  being  in  good  condition,  and  the 
he  past  month,  anything  but  pro-  former  thriving  well  and  giving  a  fair  quan- 
and  heavy  complaints  continue  to  tity  of  very  sweet  milk,  producing  butter  of 
of  laid  grain  and  heavy  local  rains,  good  flavour.  The  fact  to  which  I  wish  to 
places,  it  is  true,  the  showers  have  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  is,  that 
3  frequent  than  in  others,  but  in  all  when  potatoes  are  given  to  cattle  late  in  the 
Hand  and  northern  counties  the  spring,  with  green  food,  they  are  liable  to 
will  be  a  protracted  one,  unless  a  become  hoven  or  blown.  Two  years  ago, 
soon  takes  place.  When  we  use  having  a  quantity  of  these  roots  when  they 
.  local  rains  we  mean  to  express  by  were  at  a  very  low  price  in  this  neighbour- 
ict,  that  although  a  district  may  hood,  I  began  to  give  them  to  my  cows 
^od  harvest  day,  the  chances  are  when  turned  out  at  grass,  and  the  conse- 
>r  20  miles  off,  the  workis  standing  qence  was  they  were  all  blown  to  an  alarm- 
1  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  ing  extent.  I  have  always  used  the  potatoes 
charged  with  moisture,  if  not  pour-  raw,  but  most  probably  had  they  been 
ti  a  deluge  of  water.  We  are  free  steamed,  the  evil  in  this  case  would  have 
;,  however,  that  from  the  southern  been  avoided ;  still  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  accounts  came  away  better,  steaming  roots  generally  for  cattle,  because, 
adth  of  land  under  wheat,  owing  to  as  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
eeding  time,  is  as  great  as  last  year,  ascertaining,  they  do  better  on  them  raw. 
crop  as  prolific ;  but,  as  we  before  In  this  case  I  did  not  lose  any  of  my  cows, 
I,  we  fear  its  condition  will  not  be  but  had  I  not  taken  prompt  measures  for 
to  warrant  an  early  appeal  to  the  their  relief,  there  is  every  probability  that 
Spring  crops  are  every  where  light,  a  fatal  result  would  have  ensued.  Not 
;  having  afforded  them  an  oppor-  having  a  probaiig  at  hand,  I  had  them 
r  recovering  the  effects  of  the  long  copiously  bled,  and  drenched  with  three 
Of  Swedish  turnips  there  will  be  quarters  of  a  pound  of  common  salt  each, 
none,  the  second  and  even  a  third  in  two  quarts  of  water)  and  in  the  course 
laving  every  where  failed.  Pota-  of  a  few  hours  the  swelling  had  entirely 
recovering,  but  they  must  of  ne-  subsided.  When  cattle  are  hoven  I  much 
»€  a  short  crop.  approve  of  bleeding,  hecovx^e^  ^ncu  ^rWw 
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the  probang  has  been  effectually  used,  the  of  a  very  dark  greetii  which  is  also 

loss  of  some  blood  is  advisable,  in  order  to  unusual  with  the  plant, 
check  any  inflammation  caused  by  exces-       The  following  cape  heaths   are 

sive  distention  of  the  stomach.—^.  H,  kinds,  and  may  be  easily  procured, 

Grass. — Sow  early  in  spring;  Alopecurus  Hartnelli,  pink ;  Aristata  major,  red 

pratensis  \\  lbs.,  Avena  flavescens  \  lb.,  minatalongiflora, purple;  Tenuiflora 

Dactylis  glomerata  5  lbs.,  Festuca  durius-  ^^^  P^^^^  shade ;  Inflata,  white ;  Ai 

cula  2  lbs.,  F.  pratensis  2  lbs.,  Lolium  pe-  ^^^  scarlet ;  Depressa,   yellow ;  El 

renne  12  lbs.,  Poa  pratensis  1  lb.,  Medicago  ^^^^  purple ;  Cavendishii,  yellow ; 

lupulina  1  lb.,  Trefolium  prateum  4  lbs,,  T.  ^^^^^  ^^S^^  purple ;   Retorta  major, 

repens  51bs.,  and  Rye  1  bushel,  per  acre.  Lamberti  rosea,  fiesh-coloured ;  Hy« 

These  are  the  kinds  and  quantities  recom-  Purple,  tipped  with  white  ;  Tricoloi 

mended  by  Lawson  as  seed  on  light  soils  Linnaeoides-superba,  purple,  with  wh 

for  permanent  pastures.  Jasminiflora  alba,  white  :  and  all  the 

Guano. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  *^®^  ^^  Ventricosa. 
inform  me  whether  they  have  tried  Guano  on       Notices   op   New   Ppants   whig 

leys ;  and  if  so,  have  they  found  it  to  destroy  either  Useful  or  Ornamental.— 

the  slug  ?    Supposing  it  efficacious  in  this  les-  ^^^    violacea.      Porcelain    blue  H 

pect,  I  apprehend  its  utility  will  be  very  much  (Greenhouse  Shrub,)    Cinchonacese. 

increased. — W,  Bnttain,  24,  North  John-street,  tandria  Monogynia. — The  generic  chj 

Liverpool.  is  taken  from  this  species  and  fro 

A    Large    Family.  —  During  the  recent  closely  allied  Rondeletia  loniriflora  o 

sittmgs  m  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court  held  at  mJaao  unA  ^n\^^^^^.*»^A^\.^       i>-  i. 

Tau^on,  an  insolvent,  named  Jeffnes,  a  coun-  T'''       .  Schlechtendahl,  which  n 

try  farmer,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cnaractensed  as  a  second  species  of  H 

Bridgewater,  came  forward  to  be  discharged.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these 

In  the  course  of  his  exammation  he  stated  Aat  should  have  been  referred  to  Rone 

he  had  a  family  of  twenty-one  children.    The  f«^-„  «,i,:«i,  ♦! j'xr  i   . 

commissioner  said  that  he  did  not  wonder  at  his  *''''™  ^^^^t  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ™"ch  in  a 

being  insolvent— Ba^A  Chronicle,  *"^6,  and  from  which  they  may  be 

Fairs  for  September  in  North  Wales.   *'^"y    distinguished   by  the  form 
-Tal-y-bont,Trefrhiew3,Rudland8,Balall,   ''^'*'*"*  ""Tf  ^nnel-shaped  than 
Bettws  16,  Llanrwst  17,  Beaumaris,  Wrexham   f*^!  "   '^'*^''"*  ^^^  ""^"^"^  ^'^^^^^^^ 
19,    Dolgelley    20,  Lanfechell,    Pen-machno,  ^^^""^  ^*  the  mouth  of  the  tube ; 
Pen-ystryd,  Trawsfynydd  21,  LlannwchUyn  22,   f"^^,:  (according  to  Chamii 

Beddgelert  23,  Pwllhely  24,  Newburgh,  Clyn-   Schlechtendahl)    separates  by  the  s] 
nogfawr,  Penmorsa,  Denbigh  25,  Ffestiniog  26,   "^^  *7  dissepiment  into  two  cocci, 
Sputty  27,  Llanrhiader  28,  Llangemiew  29,   ^''.^  loculicidally  split,  and  by  som 
Perthathway,  Ruthin  30.  ^'".^'  P?'f*»-    Nearly  the  same  cha 

ossa^^BiBBSBBassBsssssssa  distinguish  them  also  from  Sipanea, 
fgOttfCttltttte^  &(.  is  quite  as  nearly  related  as  Rone 

-— — — — —  though  very  different  in  habit    Th€ 

MiLTONiA    Spectabilis.  —  At   the   last   „i„^  t^^^„  „^_        j     .^,  „ 

n\  xj -*,•    u      lo    •*»       I.V.--.-  also  been  compared  with  Bouvardia, 

Glasgow  Horticultural  Society  s  exhibition  „^^^  ,  _      .  ti     ^,      , 

^,      ®  xi.  11  •  ^®™®  respects  resemble  the  larxre 

there  was,  among  other  well-grown  speci-  a^^^^^j  .        i*  ^^_  ^  , 

*  1     *         4.  u     *>r     rr      V.  n  nowered  species  of  that  genus,  bu 

mens  of  plants  sent  by  Mr.  TurnbuU,  gar-  „^„j^^.i       c    «       .         ,.    .'    . 

^««o^  of  T^fi,«oii  Poafio  o^^^  fi«l  ^..^  pendently   of  all   minor   distinctic 
dener  at  ISotnweil  Lastje,  a  very  tine  one   xji«  j«'     i.       ^i.  i  ,       , 

f^,.  1     .     f^oV^j-        i,        Hindsias  have  the  ovules  and  proba 

of  this  rare  plant,  about  3  feet  m  diameter,  „^«j„    ^  ^.i.     ^  'i.       i.  «      -.  ,*^ .  "" 

..,  OK  J  J  vi  J  ®®®*"  °^  "^®  *"^«  o^  Rondeletiae, 

with  some  35  expanded  blossoms,  and  a  .» „.      /.  .y      ^,    ,  .«.     ' 

,  .^  *v    1  ^^^^  ^^  *J^e   CinchonefiB.      The    1 

^aod  many  more  to  open ;  the  leaves  were  violacese  differs  from  the  better  km 


itori,  cbiefljr  by  liaving  much  larger, 
ler,  ind  more  downy  lesTes,  the  flowen 
L  hrger  and  more  hairy,  and  by  the 
,  of  which  one,  two,  or  three  divi- 
sre  much  larger  than  the  reat,  and 
or  loM  dilated  and  leaf-like  ahore  the 
e.  Both  BpecieB  vary  in  the  liie  of 
ver«,andin  the  shade  of  their  colour. 
:  H.  loiiRiflora  alio,  and  perhaps  in 
ilacea  the  itamens  are  entirely  in- 
.  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  in  tome 
leng,  and  in  other*  the  tip»  of  the 
I  protrude.  In  the  latter  case  the 
ippears  to  be  Ie*g  prominent  than  in 
mer,  so  that  these  differences  may 


arise  probably  from  a  degree  of  sexuality. 
For  the  foregoing  matter  we  ore  indebted 
to  the  kindneM  of  Mr.  Bentham,  who 
agrees  with  us  in  regarding  the  Rondeletia 
longiflora  wrongly  referred  to  the  genus  in 
which  it  has  been  placed.  This  Hindua 
violacea  it  one  of  the  finest  thing*  obtained 
from  South  Brazil.  It  has  been  imported 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  of  Exeter,  who 
received  fur  it  the  large  silver  medal  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  Exhibilion 
in  Ma;  last  It  will  doubtless  prove  avery 
easily  cultivated  greenhouse  plant;  and  is 
certtunly  unsurpassed  in  beauty  by  blue 
flowering  shrubs.— Batontcnf  Btguler. 


rEOROLOOICAL  ft  RURAL  OBSERVATIONS.— WIN  WICK,  Auoubt,  16**. 
lather  during  the  put  month  has  been  decidedly  unbTourable  to  Ihe  fkrmei,  continail 
I  day  sfleidiy,  witb  few  eiemplioos,  being  the  rule,  retarding  both  the  process  of  ripening 
operadoui  of  buresting.  Wheat  is  got  very  much  down  in  places,  and  where  this  'a  the 
w  commeDced  splitting,  so  that  slaniiiiig  consequences  are  beginoipg  to  unfold  their 
lenble  '-" ■!-.-.-... 


If  not  speedily  checked  :  with  i^^u-d  to  tbii,  tolenl 


:  hopes  sre  held  out  now,  by  the 


'.  Oats  (aveni  saHva)  cat 

ATllOSPHBKICAL  0BSESV4TI0NS,  7B0H  JDLY  SIM  ta  ADflDST  tOUi,  IM4. 
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For  the  Draining  op  Land,  sewering,  "  Anything  indirectly  preventing  a  fall  m 

road-making,    paving,    building,    and   all  cretion  of  milk,  or  this  directly  produced  b 

,  P.*-        »»,     ..     ^P\,   ,_     ..__vn.^  .._„..._..^. — '--eintheudd. 

cansiiig 
proportion  i 

ment  is  intended  to  assist  workmen  in  giv-  an  existence  of  its  elements  in  the  system, 

ing  an  uniform  fall  to  drains,  &c.,  especially  "  The  adult  or  full  state  of  growth,  with  coi 

m  situations  where  the  inclination  of  sur-  siderable  developement  of  the  vascular  syrtc 

face  is  slight.    It  is  in  form,  a  pair  of  com-  and  plethora,  or, 

passes,  the  legs  of  which  are  fixed,  at  a  "A great  developement  of  vascular  syste 

distance,  from  each  other,  of  5  feet,  by  alone.    Constipation  may  be  a  cause." 

means  of  a  cross  bar.     From  the  apex  The  exciting  cause  being  of  course  pa 

is    suspended   a   plumb,^  and  in  one  leg  ^j^.^^  .   ^^^^   ^^^^^       itie  poit  morte 

tnere  is  fixed  a  sliding  sight  and  vernier,  .   .      ,.  ®       ,  '           ,  , 

while  on  the  other  there  are  cross  hairs,  appearances  of  the  disease,  he  proceeds! 

By  means  of  these,  any  person,  however  combat  the  idea  that  constipation  is  tl 

uninitiated  in  the  practice  of  levelling,  may  cause  of  it,  observing  — 

obtain  the  fall  per  5  feet,  witb  an  accuracy  «  jjow  if  constipation*  were  the  sole  caiue . 

equal  to  the  spint  level,  and  without  anj  ^^is  disease,  whv  should  its  symptoms  be. 

difficulty    in    adjustment.      To    use    this  totally  different  iow  from  those  orfinarilyi. 

instrument   properly   a  person    ha^    only  comjinying  it      Inflammation    of  W  « 

o  send  forward,  to  tbe  snot  where  it  is  in-  bowds; for  instance,  exhibits  no  peculiw^arii 

tended  to  bnusr  out  the  dram,  a  stick  with   ^^  {2 * -.i.-.»i.^«  .«^«-»:—  .* ... 


^^^^           J  .„w  r— ;--  —----'  --  —» — ^~—'  nrequentiy  ttoes;  nor  is  it  accompamea  oy  com 

or  depresses  the  sliding  sight  m  one  leg  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sensation,  and  voMrn,  or  hnp« 

until  the  cross  hairs  m  the  other  cut  the  xnent  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  but  exhiM 

uaper  m    the  stick.     From    the    vernier  gy     toms  of  its  own  ^th  which  you  are  i 

he  will  read  the  nse  or  fall,  (per  5  feet,)  einversant     This  constipation  I  am  penoiai 

which  will  enable  him  to  set  the  shifting  i,  not  exclusively  a  causefbut  almost  Svarisi 

hnib  to  a  corresponding  division  in    the  ^^  ^^^^^  depending  upon  the  withdrawsl  < 

index  on  the  bar  to  which  the  worsen  annihilation  of  nerfous  power,  from  causes  s 

will  afterwards  work  the  plumb  hue.   When  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  y^^^            j^  ^^ 

folded  It  forms  a  5-feet  stair.    The  problem  depend." 

from  which  this  simple  result  is  deduced  is  ^    ,      ,  .                  , 

explained  by  diagram  in  Mr.  BaUey  Den-  And  relying  upon  the  post  mortem  a 

ton's  work  on  model  mapping.  amination  for  his  evidence,  that  oppressk 


—                           ■^=5=                -s-g  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  the  head  and  fi«i 

Ut)|{(to0#   &(♦  of  the   disease,   Mr.  Barlow  proceeds  I 

consider  the  treatment  *~~* 

Quarterly  Journal  qf  AgricuUure,  8fc,    No  5.  ^Believing  that  the  disease  consists,  primsii 

Blackwood  and  Sons,    Edinburgh    and  and  essentially,  in  congestion  of  the  nervw 

London.    (Second  notice,)  centres,  speedily  terminatmg  in  effusion  ia 

the  tissue — a  tissue  the  integrity  whereof 

ON  PUERPERAL  FEVER  IN  THE  COW.  ^Q^g  ^^  ^uy  Other  immediately  essentiil 

(ConHnued  from  page  123.;  life^  and  yet  one  more  than  any  other,  from  tl 

The  predisposing  causes  then  of  puerperal  nature  of  its  texture,  <^ering  every  fcciMty 

fever  in  the  cow  Mr  Barlow  atatea  to  be—  ^^^  ^^^^  *°  '®*"^*  ^*"  tins  kind  of  ^SSl 

tever  in  tne  cow  Mr.  uarlow  states  to  be  _jj  behoves  us  instantly  and  energeticsUy 

"  The  existence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  circu-  apply  our  remedies. 

lating  fluid  m  the  system  at  the  time  of  parturi-  «And  what  remedies  are  there  poasesrii 

tion,  produced  constitutionally  or  artificially,  greater  potency  than  blood-letting  and  pmg 

than  is  required  for  the  animal  and  organic  tives  towards  an  early  stage,  before  eflbslon  k 

functions.  taken  pkce,  effecting  the  indications  dssiii 

"  An  excitability  of  nervous  system  induced  namely,  unloading  the  vascular  system,  piem 

bjrgestAtion  and  parturition  unknown  at  any  ing  morbid  deposit  and  change  of  ttnMti 

oiber  time.  luci^euX  \)det«niii  1 
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'Uf,  then,  we  see  oarpmtient,  early  before  be  applied  perhaps  as  near  the  seat  of  disease, 

die  fidh,  or  even  when  recently  down,  with  or,  at  all  events,  the  nervous  substance,  as  else- 

cQina  aod  other  cerebral,  the   most  obvious  where.    This  may,  as  advised  by  some,  be  con- 

sjmptoms,  the  true  spinal  functions  little  or  not  tinned  along  the  spine. 

tajthiiig  impaired,  in  other  words  cerebral  con-       "The  beast  should  lie  upon  her  belly,  slightly 

jeidoD  alone  existing,  my  first  care  would  be  to  turned  on  one  side,  raised  before,  and  the  head 

Iileed  instantly.'*  supported  with  straw.      Her  position  must  be 

The  pargatiFCS,  says  Mr.  B.,  should  be  frequently  changed,  the  teate  frequenUy  drawn, 

f        A*A«1.  *°^  fomentations  applied  to  the  udder.     The 

nosipowenui.  body  should  be  kept  moderately  warm.    Ifpos- 

Thc  formula  I  woiUd  advise  is  this :— pint  sible,  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  remain 

and-a-halfoflinseed  oil;  crotonseedm  powder,  with  his  patient  some  time,  watching  carefully 

we  scrapie;  calomel,  one  drachm;  barbadoes  the  symptoms,  pulse,  &c.      If  reaction  afrer 

aloes,  two  ounces;  powdered  «nger,  two  ounces,  blood  letting  occurs  to  any  extent,  he  will  tiien 

The  aloes  should  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  be  able  to  decide,  timely,  the  propriety  of  its 

to  which  the  other  mgredienU  are  to  be  added,  repetition.     In  despite  of  all  exertions,  should 

lod  carefully  administered.      In  order  to  facili-  the  symptoms  progressively  appear  more  un- 

ate  the  operation  of  medicine,  clysters  should  favourable,  we  must  consider  whether  an  admin 

le  frequently  employed,  and,  if  administered  iitration  of  stimulants  may  not  be  justifiable  to 

rith  the  patent  syringe,  one  end  of  the  tube  rouse  or  sustain  the  sinkmg  nervous  powers 

nay  be  introduced  with  an  arm  in  the  rectum  while  our  other  curative  means  take   effect. 

or  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  greater  pro-  When,  however,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  we  are 

Mbility  will  thus  be  afforded  of  softening  any  called  in  after  congestion  has  passed  and  is 

urdened  fSeccs.    Clysters  may  be  composed  of  gupervened  by  effusion,  denoted  by  the  latter 

Ksp  or  salt  and  water,  with,  now  and  then,  an  train  of  symptoms  previously  mentioned,  our 

MDceof  aloes  in  solution,  and  half  a  pint  of  chance  of  success  is,  indeed,  small ;  this  effii- 

b9  of  turpentine.  sion  almost  invariably  causing,  by  pressure  or 

"All  our  endeavours,  after  plentiful  blood-  laceration  of  nervous  tissue,  a  cessation,  sooner 

Mtm^  should  be  dirwted  towards  unloading  or  later,  of  the  functions  dependent  thereupon. 

He  bowels,  as  being  inferior  to  no  other  means       «.  if   the   power   of   deglutition  is  entirely 

bseling  upon  the  nervous  system ;  tiierefore,  destroyed,  from  a  consequent  liabilitv  of  fluids 

«lBDg  as  power  of  deglutiUon  lemains,  and  to  enter  the  trachea,  we  are  not,  without  tiie 

iqidity  of  the  bowels  continues,  one-third  of  stomach  syringe,  justified  in  administering  any 

tketbove  formula  should  be  given  at  intervals  thing  whatsoever ;  and  even  with  Uiis  exceUent 

«f far  to  six  hours;  combmed,  as  the  disease  auxiliary,  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  collateral 

Wnoces,  irith  ounce-doses  of  nitrous  etiier,  in-  symptoms  will  forbid  tiie  attempt  if  left  to  our 

«sang  also  the  proportion  of  ginger,  bearing  ©wn  discretion.      Blood  letting,  if  resorted  to 

ii  mind  Aat  all  may  fall  into  the  paunch,  where  ^ow,  would  only  hasten  death.      Indeed,  the 

il  win  lie  comparatively  inert    In  Uie  cow  we  utmost  caution  is  essential  with  respect  to  tiie 

tare  little  fear  of  exciting  superpurgation— at  propriety  of  blood-letting  in  every  case  where 

knt  we  seldom  see  such  permanentiy  iiyurious  the  cow  has  been  some  hours  down.      The  sys- 

cflbets  from  that  cause,  as  too  often  occur  in  the  tem  is  here  suffering  and  failing  under  the  eflfecU 

hone  under  disease.  rather  Uian  the  disease  itself  and  its  sinking 

"Diuretic  medicmes  are  frequentiy  advised  energies  require  aU  tiie  support  which  the  cir- 

|Vinanypractitioncr8,ajudicious  use  of  which  culating  fluid  can  impart      Bleeding  has  no 

» proper,  more  especially  when  tiie  disease  ad-  effect  in   causing  absorption  of  tiie  effhsion, 

naecs,  as  tending,  by  other  means,  to  effect  which,  bemg  placed  beyond  constitutional  in- 

tte  ends  contempUted  by  blood-lettmg  and  pur-  fluences,  is  not  amenable  to  impressions  made 

Wtives,  via.,  promoting  a  separation  of  ingre-  upon  tiie  circulation.    The  onlv  remote  prospect 

«nts  from  an  already  vitiated  circulating  fluid;  of  beneflt  here  is  to  inject,  by  means  of  the 

trtoitloB  whereof  though  highly  iigurious,  tiie  stomach  syringe,  some  alcoholic  stimulant  to 

bdneys,  from  an   imperfect    performance  of  induce  a  condition  which  may  justify  a  trial  of 

their fimctions,  cease  eflRxtuaUy  to  secrete.  otiier  remedies;  and  cases  of  tiiis  kind  have 

"  An  **tf>""»l  application  of  stimulants,  in  occurred,  wherein  ultimate  success  has  resulted 

wdv  to  be  of  fall  service,  should  precede  de-  from  such  mode  of  practice.      Half  a  pint  of 

Man  of  aeDMtioa,  under  which  circumstances  brandy  or  whisky  and  gruel  may  be  given,  at 

vm  are  of  great  utili^.    I  consider  the  appli-  two-hour  intervals,  until  tiiree  doses  have  been 

cition  of  apoworfol  bluter  immediately  behind  taken,  when,  should  no  reaction  supervene,  all 

thecals,  i»**w«*"g  well  back  and  beneath  them,  other  means  are  uaeleaa.     Ktlet  ^<&  %xa\.  «Xu|^ 

to  be  a  sitnatiim  whaoa  eounter-irriution  can  has  passed  and  senaatiQii  is  de|kax\!^^Ck!A\A,a^&t  ^ 
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insensible  to  its  accumulating  contents,  fails  to  being  for  the  most  part  heavy  land,  asitii 

act  upon  and  expel  them,  until  rehixation  of  its  called  in  that  district — a  term,  hj  liie  hjB,  Am 

neck,  in  common  with  that  of  other  sphincters,  conveys  no  distinct  idea  of  the  quality  of  a 

takes  place,  either  from  death  or  extension  of  soil,  being  rather  adapted  to  distinguidi  U 

disease  to  the  true  spinal  system.    This  must  which  consists  mostly  of  clay  from  that  wfaid 

always  be  attended  to,  and  evacuated  by  the  consists  of  gravel  or  sand.    This  portion  of  Af 

catheter,  for  an  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  farm  consists  of  a  chalky  clay  subsoil,  ham 

system  is  alone   sufficient   to  cause  cerebral  a  considerable  quantity  of  marl  intermixed,  im 

disease."  a  tolerably  deep    staple  of   vegetable  nodi 

♦  (combined  with  the  clay)  lying  upon  thcsmfiM 

The  Journal  of  the  Roycd  Agricultural  So-  and  is  of  that  description  of  soil  deserlbtdki 

ciety  of  England.  Part  /,  Vol,  V.  London^  the  first  part  of  this  essay.     A  second  portioi 

Murray,  lying  between  the  above- described  land  and  dK 

Although  the  publication  of  the  present  Zl\^mlld^g^^^^ 

number  of  this  important  work  was  an-  a  subsoil,  of  which  the  surface  in  some  degm 

nounced  previous  to  the  appearance  of  our  partakes,  having  a  deeper  staple  than  the  ftrt 

last,  yet  not  having  come  to  hand  we  could  described  portion  of  the  form,  it  is  adaptedli 

JJi  .  J  .^i_  xi-  1  the  growth  of  swede  turmps  and  mangold-wunil 

not  then  present  our  readers  with  the  usual  The  remainder  of  the  fam,  in  the7ropofti<arf 

notice.  about  10  acres  to  each  hundred  of  arabte,  eoih 

Whether  we  look  at  the  importance  of  si^^s  of  meadow -ground  liable  to  be  flooU 

the  papers  contained  in  it,  or  the  mode  in  ^"';°8  winter,  and  some  small  encloeuro^ 

,.'^'^^,  .^       1.  X  J  pasture  adjommg  the  prenuses,  which  are  nlK 

which  the  various  writers  have  executed  ^ted  nearly  central  to  the  farm,  a  hard  ml 

the  tasks  imposed  upon  them,  we  cannot  running  through  and  dividing  the  strong  clq>>; 

but  consider  the  present  number  as  a  mani-  land  from  the  turnip-land  and  belt  of  metdt^ 

fest  improvement  upon  many  which  have  ^""J^'        ,  ,  .  .J 

J^    ,  ^  ^  "The  system  pursued  is  an  expensive  vM 

preceded  it  and  requires  great  activity  and  experience  IW 

The  Prize  Reports,  upon  the  agpriculture  carry  it  out  effectually,  as  in  addition  to  tknj 

of  the  several  counties,  will,  when  com-  management  of  the  land,  a  competent  kM^ 

plete.  present  a  vast  fund  of  information  to  /^^  is  mvoWerwhi^hh'rarely%omb^ 

the  statesman  as  well  as  to  the  capitalist  or  superior  knowledge  of  cultivation  in  one  iaih 

the  general  enquirer,  and  if  we  could  sug-  vidual.    The  land  is  all  adapted  to  tiie  groil|j 

gest  an  improvement  upon  the  present  plan  ^^  wheat,  beans,  bwrley,  and  oats,  which  an  m 

c     vT     *•      'i.         ij  1.     *x.  i.4x.       I.     ij  crops  produced  m  fair  proportions  m  each  yoUi 

of  publication  it  would  be,  that  they  should  ,^,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^  g^i*^  i^  crop  at  the  S 

be  printed  at  length,  and  in  the  form  of  an  time. 

appendix,  so  that  they  might  ultimately       "  To  commence  with  the  tumip-scol  (or  tit 

bind  together  as  a  separate  work ;  this  ar-  If  t-descnbed  portion  of  the  fenn),  the  \uA!k 

^        1  ji    •      xi.       3       1  1*  ploughed  up  as  earlv  as  possible  m  the  antiaii^ 

rangement  would  give  the  advantage  of  a  and  receives  one,  t^o,  o?  more  plou^mig^* 

more  ready  reference,  and  form  a  series  of  opportunity  offers.     In  the  early  part  of  ik 

handsome  volumes  in  addition  to  the  gene-  winter  such  portions  as  require  draiidiig  i» 

ral  miscellanea  of  the  journal  itself.  «ioroughly  drained  with  pipes jrf  two  in€^ 

TWT   y         -,    I,  1      /.  bore,  havmg  the  opemng  heart-shaped— tv 

We  have  before  us  reports  on  the  farm-  ^jest  part  of  which  is  placed  downwarfn- 

ing  of  Essex,  Cheshire,  and  Wiltshire,  oc-  upon  the  top  of  which  stone  is  placed  to  abdit 

cupying  113  pages  of  the  306  of  which  the  3  inches  in  depth,  consisting  principally  of  smifl 

number  consists.   The  first  of  these  is  from  ^"^  ""f  ^^^^'^*  P^^f  ^J^   «IS±*^ 

,  ^-_    _,         jfxwT  *   1      V  M  the  land ;  as  soon  as  the  land  IS  sumdenlly  oy 

thepenofMr.  Baker,  of  Wnttle,  the  well-  it  receives  two  deep  cross-ploughings  earfy  b 

known  originator  of  the  agricultural  pro-  the  spring,  is  rolled  and  harrowed  until  a  ittf 

lection  societies,  from  whose  appendix  we  ^^  ^^  produced,  and  is  then  formed  into  ndM 

4«v«  4.u«  «»ii^»:»»  ^^^A^^^^A  -        -.*    i*  or  small  stetches,  37  inches  each  in  widA,  wHofc 

take  the  following  condensed  account  of  .3  ^^^  effected:-A  straight  fiirtow  is  fUL 

Mr.  King  ViaJTa  syttem  on  the  Suffolk  border:  ploughed,  and  a  double-breasted  plough,  iitMi 

^'Tbe  land  consists  of  three  vadeties  of  soil,  used,  having  a  marking  instrument  attMiici, 
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comutt  of  a  small  straight  toagh  pole  are  thatched  over  with  straw,  and  the  earth 
t  xi^t  a&glea  from  the  heam  of  the  shovelled  up  and  placed  round  the  heaps  to  the 
by  means  of  a  hook,  and  placed  as  hi  top,  which  ends  in  a  point  Those  taken  from 
potiible,  so  that  it  does  not  derange  the  the  field  are  carted  to  the  headlands  of  other 
n  of  the  plough  whilst  working ;  at  the  fields  where  they  will  be  required,  which  are 
lUi  stick  an  iron  is  fixed  exactly  the  principally  those  upon  which  wheat  was  grown 
f  two  of  the  intended  ridges,  which  is  in  the  preceding  year  after  clover.  The  old 
id  diagonally  by  a  chain  with  the  whip-   hurdles  used  for  folding  are  then  selected  for 

of  the  horse ;  this,  as  the  plough  pro-  this  purpose ;  one  is  placed  first  at  the  end 
narks  out  the  next  fiirrow,  occupying  across  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  turnips, 
e  of  two  ridges.    The  work  thus  proceeds   and  two  more  are  pot  at  right  angles,  forming 

by  a  similar  plough,  or  by  the  plough-  a  space  made  by  Uie  double  row  of  hurdles,  in 
iming,  who  bj  passing  his  plough  down  which  the  turnips  are  placed,  taking  care  to  cart 
lie  of  this  space  divides  the  stetch  of  6  them  when  dry,  and  adding  more  hurdles 
ches  into  two  smaller  ones  of  37  inches  leng^wise  until  sufficient  space  is  obtained,  and 
.e  marker  still  defining  the  distance  at  the  turnips  are  disposed  of  in  rows  about  7  feet 
le  plough  should  be  held ;  the  ridges  wide  and  4  feet  in  height  The  turnips  are  then 
rmed,  are  ploughed  ofl*  with  four  fur-  protected  by  the  earth  being  dug  up  and  placed 
sach,  and  then  every  fifth  ridge  is  drawn  on  both  sides,  leaving  air-holes  at  about  4  or  5 
able  the  manure  to  be  carted  on  without  feet  distance,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  land, 

the  form  of  the  ridge.  After  the  which  may  be  formed  as  the  work  proceeds  by 
is  carted  on,  at  the  rate  of  16  loads  of  introducing  small  faggots  tied  loosely,  or  by  any 
sis  each,  the  ridges  are  then  ploughed  other  mode,  leaving  the  sides  of  the  whole  open 
furrows,  leaving  a  small  baulk  in  the  so  as  freely  to  admit  air,  and  extending  across 
)  as  to  divide  the  ridge  into  two  spaces  from  side  to  side  which  is  of  especial  importance 
manure,  which  from  being  partially  towards  the  preservation  of  the  turnips,  as  they 
sed  is  easily    spread    in  this  double   might  otherwise  get  into  active  fermentation, 

the  land  is  then  ploughed  at  four  which  when  it  takes  place  frequently  destroys 
to  each  ridge,  and  the  manure  being  the  greater  part  of  them.  Tlie  top  of  the  heap 
in,  is  rolled  and  harrowed,  and  is  again  is  then  covered  with  barley-straw  and  thatched, 
th  a  light  roller.  The  turnips  are  3ien  and  thus  the  turnips  are  preserved  from  injury 
•two  rows  upon  each  ridge  11  inches   by  frost  and  g^me  during  the  most  severe  wea- 

the  rate  of  4  pints  to  the  acre,  thus   ther,   and  will  remain  m  excellent  condition 

at  alternate  spaces  of  11  inches  and  until  May  following,  very  little  impaired  by 
»  between  the  rows.  As  soon  as  the  keeping.  The  application  of  them  is  by  feeding 
sppear,  they  are  singled  out  by  boys  them  upon  the  eddishes,  and  upon  the  land 
len  at  15  inches  apart,  and  are  left   upon  which  they  are  grown  by  sheep  in  fold. 

diagonally  with  each  other ;  they  are  The  turnips  are  all  sliced,  and  the  sheep  are 
ifuUy  and  deeply  hoed  with  a  heavy  regularly  fed  in  troughs,  having  anew  fold  every 
.  the  furrows  are  kept  clean  with  the  day,  and  with  from  ^Ib  to  lib.  each  of  oil-cake 
e,  but  the  turnips  are  invariably  set  out  per  day.  The  sheep,  for  the  most  part,  consist 
and  never  by  the  hoe,  the  deep  hoeing  of  lambs  of  the  last  year,  and  cost  from  16s.  to 
iven  being  considered  a  main  point  in  20s.  each — ^these  in  the  following  spring  are 
mi  over  and  above  that  pursued  with  shorn  and  sent  to  market,  and  produce  from  30s. 
mon  light  turnip-hoe :  and  the  singling  to  32s.  each ;  the  fieeces  from  the  half-bred 
is  assisted  by  a  small  measured  stick  Leicesters  weighing  each  about  6}lbs.,  and 
s  in  length,  enabling  the  children  em-  selling  from  ]2d.  to  16d.  per  lb. 
x>  set  the  turnips  out  regularly  and  "  Mangold-wurzel  is  grown  upon  the  clay- 
ly,  so  that  when  finished  they  stand  land  ;   the  method   of   cultivating,  elsewhere 

adverted  to,  (with  one  exception,  that  of  growing 
lie  months  of  November  and  December  upon  3-feet  ridges)  is  canied  out  upon  this 
ps  are  all  pulled,  avoiding  the  use  of  farm,  and  the  roots  are  used  in  conjunction  vrith 
cutting  instruments  for  trimminff  them,  the  turnips  in  the  manner  above  stated,  being 
ninging  off  the  tops  and  dislodging  the  all  sliced  and  fed  in  troughs,  and  the  quantity 
portion  of  the  earth  attached  to  the  increased  as  the  season  advances,  and  the  turnips 
ithoat  cutting  them.  The  turnips  are  become  diminished.  It  is  by  this  management 
ted  to  the  respective  fields  where  they  that  the  land  is  maintained  in  a  condition  to 
squired  for  winter  use,  and  one  moiety  produce  crops  without  clear  summer  lallowing, 
is  left  in  the  field  for  using  there;  those  and  the  hoeing  becomes  thus  an  important  item 
»atintoheapsof  about  40  bushels  each,  in  the   farm   managemeioX  wA  «T:^Tl^^\^\^^ 
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which,  from  being  well  carried  out  upon  this  wurzel  and  swede  turnips.      Thus  a  contuuul 
farm,  I  shall  advert  to  particularly.      Gangs  of  system  of  labour  is  kept  up,  occupying  at  the 
boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  are  con-  rate  of  six  men  to  each  100  acres,  with  boys  is 
stantly  employed,  at  wages  from  4d.  to  8d.  each  addition  at  the  rate  of  two  men  more:  excellent 
per  day ;  with  every  ten  or  more  boys  a  man  is  crops  are  thus  produced,  the  wheat  aTengiog 
placed  who  is  made  responsible  for  their  pro-  upwards  of  4  quarters,  die  beans  upwards  of  I 
perly  executing  the  work,  and  also  for  Uieir  quarters,  the  barley  6  quarters,  andtheoatiT 
application.    Narrow  hoes  are  used  in  prefeience  to  8  quarters  per  acre.      The  produce  of  tie 
to  wide  ones.     The  wheat,  beans,  and  peas  first  clover  in  seed  also  forms  an  important  itemn 
receive  attention,  and  are  all  thoroughly  hoed  the  returns,  and  gives  a  vast  deal  of  employmMt 
and  weeded  at  a  cost  of  about  3s.  to  4is.  per  in  the  winter-months ;  it  is  about  4  bushels  d 
acre;    the  boys  also  dibble  in  the  mangold-  red  and  6  bushels  of  white  clover  peracie. 
seed,  and  single  the  plants  of  both  that  and  The  neat  stock  consists  of  cows,  which  are  umi 
the  turnips  ready  for  the  hoe,   weed  all  the  for  dairy  purposes,  are  fed  upon  grass  in  son- 
Lent    corn,    each    being    furnished    with    a  mer  and  oil  cake  in  winter,  which  is  given  n 
glove,    and    then   assist  in  making  the  hay,  the  cow-stalls  three  times  in  the  day;  those  not 
shaking  it  out  with  their  hands  without  using  in  milk  eat  the  blades  of  turnips  occasional, 
forks ;  the  smallest  are  then  released  for  the  but  the  turnips  are  principaUy  expended  wiA 
month  of  harvest  to  follow  gleaning,  and  the  the  sheep. 

largest  are  all  kept  to  various  work,  such  as  «  The  horses  are  of  the  light  Suffolk  bree* 
hoemg  and  cleaning  the  turmps,  and  assistmg  ,  -  ,  .  ^  »„mmer  uoon  mss  clover  2 
in    the   harvpst-wnrk   a«»    rpniiirpd     hut   alwavs      "    ^®^  ®  summer  upon  grass,   CJOVer,  aM 

m  tne  narvest-worK  as  required,   out  always  ^ .      j^       .  chaffer  )m\ 

accompanied  by  the  man.     As  the  season  ad-  IL  J  !j««^  .u"  ,«♦«  Ir  o  i: .  v.-i^  *!l       v  ^ 

^  ..         "ii.  J     _^      ^c  XV.    »  — ,•  aJid  oats  at  the  rate  of  2  bushels  to  each  hont 

vances,  the  pulling  and  carting  of  the  turmps  .i  _     .      .  - ,     „,  ^,  _..,  <»  ^  Z; 

again  occupiers  the^,  and  it  is Uy  during  tL  f  "^f  h\"y  ^a^htt^^^^^ 

depth  of  winter  that  the  smallest  are  not  em-  ^"^  °'  Hay  eacn  m  tne  winter, 

ployed.     Frequently  two  or  three  gangs  of  from  .    "  A  considerable  quantity  of  artificial  mamn 

ten  to  fifteen  in  each  gang  are  at  work;  the  is  also  used.    Guano  is  most  approved.    Groudi 

light  hoeing  is  thus  executed  at  a  less  cost  than  ^^^»  are  also  used,  as  well  as  rape-cake,  aal^ 

could  be  effected  by  men,  and  the  boys  are  at  *^f  kiln-dust  from  the  malt-kilns,  which  il 

the  same  time  taught  early  to  work  and  to  drilled  between  the  barley, 
become  industrious.     The  system  pursued  as       **  A  system  prevails  upon  this  fiurm,  as  w«| 

regards  the  corn-crops  is  as  follows : — The  land  as  upon  other  portions  of  the  county,  of  app||-  ■ 

from  which  the  turnips  were  taken,  after  hav-  ing  the  white  chalk  clay  as  a  fertiUzer  to  At 

ing  been  folded  with  sheep,  is  immediately  surfiice :  this  is  dug  from  pits,  and  upon  fioh 

ploughed  provided  the  weather  is  dry  enough,  ploughed  land  has   a   very   beneficial  eflbe^ 


are  also  folded  over  with  sheep,  and  are  ploughed       -^r    -o  r.  ^  a.  «*_ 

early  and  drilled  with  oatt.     The  land  sown       ^r.  Baker  reporU  wage,  to  ayerage  1*, 

with  barley  is  also  sown  with  clover-seed  by  a  per  week ;  rent  25s.  per  acre ;  tithes  a  littk 

machineof  peculiar  construction,  but  admirably  below  68.;  poor  rates*  3s.  6d.;  highway^ 

adapted.    In  the  following  year  the  land  that  jQd.,  and  church  rates  2d.  per  acsre.    Cel- 

had  been  m  oats  is  ploughed  two  or  three  times  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .       ^        ««  *_ 

in  the  autumn,  and  formed  into  3-feet  ridges,  as  *^«  ^^^^  »'«  '^^»°»  varying  from  £S.  to 

before  described  for  turnips,  manured  and  drilled  £5,  per  annum.    The  cost  of  raising  a  tUT- 

with  beans,  three  rows  upon  each  ridge ;  these  nip  crop  he  estimates  at  £8  7s. ;  bean  ditto 

are  well  hoed  during  the  summer.    The  clover  n^  ^     qj  .     i^g-*      v     v:  i^  .l     .-g.-^ 

succeeding  the  barley  is  reserved  for  hay,  or  fed  *^  /^*  "     \  ZTt*  ^  .  I  ^^ 

until  the  middle  of  May,  and  both  white  and  production  is  30  bush,  per  acre,  mdepea- 

red  varieties  are  then  carefully  weeded,  rolled,  dently  of  seed  and  tillage,  costs,  hand-lwe-' 

and  left  for  seed.     The  land  in  beans  is  in  the  jng,  48.  per  acre  ;  harvesting  128. ;  thradK 

next  year  drilled  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  that  -  ^  ■,„  i,«^  j  Oo  ha  ♦«  q^  ha    .^^  ««•«*«» 

in  clover  is  drilled  with  wheat     In  the  fourth  '"«  ^^  \^''^'  ^s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  qnaite^ 

year  that  portion  of  the  wheat  succeeding  the  *"«  binding  straw  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  load  oi 

clover  is  folded  upon  again  with  turnips  as  36  trusses,  36  lbs.  to  the  truss. 

'^"^";  td"  r  ^orrS|«?h^       ^rom  Cdonel  le  Coute«r'.  paper.  No.  II. 
Ifesns  18  Hallowed,  and  sown  with  mangold.  ^it^Vu^m^oKwrntYandpoUee: 
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Jeneyt  mitnamed  Aldemey  Cow,** 
the  following  extract : — 

ice  is  miscalled  "Aldemey/*  as  far 
i  in  question;  for  about  seventy  years 
Dumaresq  of  St  Peter's,  afterwards 
magistrate,  sent  some  of  the  best 
i  to  his  &ther-in-law,  the  then  pro- 
Aldemey;  so  that  the  Jersd^  was 
hat  period  an  improved,  and  superior 
meyi  race.  It  has  since  been  vastly 
1  form,  and  generally  so  in  various 
bough  the  best  of  those  recorded  at 
gave  as  much  milk  and  butter  as 
.y  do  now. 

&rs  have  elapsed  since  the  attempt 
nade  by  fixed  rules  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Jersey  cow.  A  few 
presided  over  by  the  Uien  Lieutenant 
Major- General  Thornton,  selected 
il  cows,  with  the  best  qualities,  as 
)ne  of  these  was  held  to  be  perfect  in 
nd  fore-quarters ;  the  other  equally 
ind-quarters.  From  these  two  the 
oints  were  laid  down  to  be  the  rule 
ig  the  judges  in  all  the  cattle-shows 
>y  Agricultural  Society. 

curacy  of  this  arrangement  is  proved 
that  no  deviation  from  it  has  been 
ixperience  of  ten  years  having  only 
!  scale  the  points  for  general  appear- 
ndition." 


SccUe  of  Points  for  Bulls, 

Points, 
breed  on  male  and  female  sidet,  re- 
iving prodooed  rioh  and  yellow  batter.      4 

I  and  tapering,  cheek  small,  muzzle 
Mjiroled  with  white,  nostril  nigh  and 
I  polished,  crampled,  not  too  thick  at 
nd  tapering,  tipped  with  black ;  ears 
a  orange  colour  within,  eye  Atll  and 
8 

I  and  lightly  placed  on  the  shoulders ; 
,  barrel  hooped  and  deep,  well  ribbed 
hips 3 

i^t  from  the  withers  to  the  setting  of 
rij^t  angles  to  the  taiL     Tail  fine, 
0  inches  below  the  hook  3 

and  moveable,  mellow,  well  covered 
nd  fine  hair  of  a  good  colour a 

large  and  powerAil,  legs  short  and 
dling  and  full  above  the  knee,  and  fine 
2 

rters  from  the  buckle  to  the  point  of 
mfi  and  well  filled  up ;  the  legs  not  to 
linwalkittg  2 

1 


ppearanoe 


Perfection 28 

all  be  awarded  to  a  Bull  having  less  than 


Scale  9f  Pcintt  for  Cows  and  Meters, 

1.— Breed,  on  male  and  ftmale  tides,  reputed  for 
producing  rioh  and  yellow  butter 4 

2.— Head  small,  fine,  and  tapering;  eye  ftiU  and 
lively.  Muzzle  fine  and  encircled  with  white; 
horns  polished  and  a  little  crumpled,  tipped  with 
black ;  ears  small,  of  an  orange  ootoar  within. .      8 

3.— Back  straii^t  flrom  the  withers  to  the  setting  of 
the  tail ;  chest  deep  and  nearly  of  a  line  with  the 
bellv 4 

4. — ^Hide  thin,  moveable,  but  not  too  loose,  well 
covered  with  fine  and  soft  hair,  of  good  colour. .      2 

5.— Barrel  hooped  and  deep,  well  ribbed  home,  hav. 
ing  but  littte  space  between  the  ribs  and  hips ; 
tail  fine,  hanging  two  inches  below  the  hock. ...      4 

6.— Fore  legs  strai^t  and  fine,  thighs  AiU  and  long, 
dose  together  when  viewed  fhnn  behind;  hind 
legs  short,  and  bones  rather  fine ;  hoof  small ;  hind 
le«  not  to  cross  in  walking 2 

7.— udder  ftill,  well  up  behind;  teats  large  and 
squarely  phioed,  being  wide  apart;  milk  veins 
hu^  and  swelling 4 

8,— Growth J 

9.— General  appearance    2 

Perfection  for  Cows 30 

Two  points  shall  be  deducted  firom  the  nnmber  re- 
quired for  perfeetion  on  heifers,  as  their  udder  and  milk 
veins  cannot  be  Ailly  developed.  A  heifer  will  therefore 
be  considered  perfect  aft  28  points. 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  cows  or  heifers,  having 
less  thian  21  points. 

"The  evil  was,  and  still  exists,  that  most 
Jersey  farmers,  like  many  others,  never  thought 
of  crossing  with  a  view  to  improvement,  con- 
scious of  possessing  a  breed  excellent  for  the 
production  of  rich  milk  and  cream — milk  so 
rich  in  some  cows  that  it  seems  like  what  is 
sometimes  called  cream  in  cities—  and  cream  so 
much  richer  that,  from  a  verdant  pasture  iu 
spring,  it  appears  like  clouted  cream.  But  the 
Jersey  farmer  sought  no  further.  He  was  con- 
tent to  possess  an  ugly  ill-iormed  animal  with 
flat  sides,  wide  between  the  ribs  and  hips,  cat- 
hammed,  narrow  and  high  hips,  with  a  hollow 
back. 

She  had  always  possessed  the  head  of  a  fawn, 
a  soft  eye,  her  elegant  crumpled  horn,  small 
ears,  yellow  within,  a  clean  neck  and  throat, 
fine  bones,  a  fine  tail ;  above  all,  a  well-formed 
capacious  udder,  with  large  swelling  milk  veins. 

**  Content  with  these  qualities,  the  only  ques- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  bull,  among  the  most 
judicious  fiirmers  was,  *'  Is  the  breed  a  good 
one  ?"  meaning,  solely,  had  its  progenitors  been 
renowned  for  their  milking  and  creaming  quali- 
ties ?  But  the  mere  attention  to  this  was  one 
of  primary  importance  in  a  circumscribed  spot 
like  Jersey ;  it  may  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  a  hereditary  superiority  in  the  most 
needful  quality." 

The  present  price  of  the  best  Jersey  Cows, 

as  quoted  by  the  Colonel,  is  from  £20  tA 

£30. 
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The  paper  No.  Ill,  is  a  communication  rain  water  from  the  roofs  to  saturate  tin    I 

from  Lord  Stanley,  containing  '*  A  further  manure  in  the  yards,  hear  Mr.  M.  :— 

account  qf  the  Tussac  Grass,**    The  writer,       **  The  iron  gutters  and  pipes  to  onr  roo&ai|  J 

Governor  Moody,   observes   in  reference  ^  ^^^^^  ^^"1'  ^^^^  on  account  of  the  ezpe»%  I 
.    .. , but  I  really  cannot  see  the  utility  or  profit rf 

«« I  know  that  at  nreaent  it  mav  be  cut  twice  *^®  P'®*®***  custom,  that  is,  putting  ^jood  ol 

1  Know  tnai  ai  present  it  may  oe  cut  twice  ^    manure  on  straw,  and  then  waslmig  itlft 

m  the  year ;  but,  under  proper  cultivation,  it  *^, .  /^       -ru  *         J  J7^        j  ^Tif  "^ 

«,-«  1*1  ™«  «™  w»««i;  »#Ln»*    if  /,»»i^i„  out  again  with  tens  of  thousands  of  gaUoMfi 

may  be  gone  over  much  oftener-it  geaUy  p^^^^jer  off  the  roofs,  taldng  espS^ial  tm 

p^n^'^e^Tuf  te'^ds  Tsht^^^^^^    ^dl   Ko^oTI  Z:  W^^tf  2 

s:::s:;i  K  toT  e^l>os:d'to';ii  l^rrf  ^^- ^o  <^o- 's:  wSi  te^cS^  *^ 

necessary  for  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  spray  of  ^    . ,        .  .   tju^wiiMr  awav  his  v^ 

iV^^^r^i  "^  ^^l^  of  from  300  to  400   ^SS  hL  JeVha^d,  ^^1^  S^^ 
yards  along  the  shore  is  the  place  of  its  natmal   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^  J^^j^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^J-j    ^ 

«  AUk/.,,^!,  *^o  f„«— «  «.— o  ^-«  K^  ««♦  -«^  I*eru  or  Africa,  seems  too  ludicrous  for  As 

Although  the  tussac  grass  may  be  cut,  and  „:„eteenth  centurv  " 

amply  remunerate  the  planting  in  the  first  year,  nineteentn  century.  , 

it  seems  to  take  three  years  (from  the  seed)  to       On  the  economy  of  fodder  he  says,    Allj 

arrive  at  perfection :  but  the  tufts  bear  "  plant-  our  horse  feed  is  cut  for  the  manger.   Evn 

ing  out"  extremely  well.      As  to  how  many  ^^  ^^q^  and  green  food  are  cut  up 

years  the  same  roots  may  last,  I  can  offer  no  .         »  /m*     v  i.       *.        *x.  * 

information:  decayed  poisons  of  the  root  ap-  straw. '  Of  which  system  there  cannot 

pear  to  accumulate,  but  in  a  properly  attended  two  opinions  as  to  the  advantage.     ! 

piece  of  ground  these  would  be  annually  re-  hope  Mr.  M.  will  do  us  the  honour, 

™oved.  autumn,  to  try  our  plan  of  consuming 

"  Under  our  present  imperfect  system,  allow-        .  .      .  ,.  •    ^x. 

ing  the  cattle  to  warn  and  graze  at  WiU-pulling  P^t^toe  tops  cut  in  the  same  way 
out,  wasting  and  trampling  as  much  as  they  eat      The  sixth  letter  is       On  the  Drtmags 

— the  rough,  irregular  patches  of  tussac  on  surface-face  water  from  Heamy  Land^** 

Long  Island,  amounting  together  to  about  150  ^y^^^Yi  the  writer  lays  down  the  foUo 

acres,  keep  in  good  fat  condition,  for  six  months,  ^^         , 

250  cattle  and  70  horses.      Under  proper  man-  "«««»  theories  :— 
agement,  in  my  opinion,   the  same  quantity       *<  7%eory  1st  That  in  perfect  dndnaffe, 

would  be  found  to  maintain  three  times  that  hours  rain   should   percolate    and    leate 

number  throughout  the  year.  ^  land,  in  less  than  twelve  hours  from  the 

''The  grass  rises  high  above  the  snow,  is  the  drains  begin  to  act,  the  difference  in 

fresh  and  green  all  the  winter,  and  from  its  being  eqafvalent  to  the  proportion  of  water 

height  completely  shelters  the  horses  and  cattle  earth  chooses  to  retain  for  its  use  by  ca;  ~ 

lying  among  it.  attraction. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  experiment  which  could       «  2d.   That  to  effect  this,  the  subi 

be  made  in  England  would  be  to  plant  tussac  area  of  porosity  should  nearly  equal  the  iiui'ftMJ 

on  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Orkn^s,  to  be  drained,  so  &at  if  the  space  to  be  dniMi^ 

such  as  Hunda,  if  it  met  with  the  approbation  were  one  square  yard,  the  sides  and  top  of  ttl^ 

of  the  owner:  and  I  conceive  it  would  be  greatly  drain  should  present  an  area  for  peroditiMK 

to  the  advantage  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  equal  to  nine  superficial  feet,  minus  the  sllav^ 

the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  to  send  from  ance  for  pressure.  "' 

among  them  an  intelligent  person  to  the  Falk*       "3d.  That  the  continuance  of  watnr  iadii* 

land  Islands,  to  study  the  habits  of  the  grass  soil  longer  than  it  would  remain  by  oupXistf- 

and  to  collect  seed ;  he  should  arrive  here  early  retention,  is  injurious,  chemically  and  mednB- 

in  October."  ically,  causing  inequality,  density,  and 

♦  tation. 
JgrieuUural  Improvements,   Letters  V  and      "  4th.  That  the  earth  and  roots  will 

VL     By  I,  J.  Mechi.  from  the  passing  water  those  gases  fiv  wtiik 

We  noticed  in  our  last  the  fourth  of  these  they  have  an  aflfinity,  and  in  which  dicj  m 

letters:   th«.  fifth   isj^xplanatory  of  the  "^.f^^^'^^at  the  form  of  drain  should  be  daif' 

Buildings  at  Tiptree  Hall  and  their  advan-  g^j^  narrow,  as  afibrding  the  greatest  aiet  d 

tagea^    As  to  the  disadvantage  of  allowing  porosity  at  the  smallest  cost,  inoraaaiiig  Iki 
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porous  eftrth,  available  to  roots —  times  as  great,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  thf 

mal  or  Tegetable  can  exist  in  dense  superincambent    weight    of    water    pressing 

iobtoila.  equally  on  all  sides  towards  the  drain.    It  is  on 

It  the  material  for  filling  the  drains  this  principle  that  deep  pipe  drains  act  qaicher 

prise  the  greatest  durability  with  the  and  lay  dry  a  greater  extent  than  shallow  ones — 

of  ea]^llary  attraction.  consequently,  the  deeper   your   drainage  the 

lat  where  pipes  are  used,  their  ma-  smaller  may  be  your  area  of  subterranean  poro- 

1  he  durable  but  porous;  their  form  sity.    Pipes  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  would 

r  square,  but  a  very  narrow  and  deep  hardly  need  stones;  the  pressure  being  about 

object  being  to  get  a  large  area  of  two-and-a  half  pounds  on  every  square  inch  at 

first,  and  as  the  water  escape  and  diminishes, 

lit  small,  round,  hard  pebble-stones,  so  will  the  drains  run  slower  and  slower,  in  a 

over  them  (as  used  on  my  farm),  ratio  proportioned  to  the  diminished  pressure." 

sent  all  the  advantages  desired,  viz.,  ^ 

capillary  attraction ;  the  round  hard       man  and  Co. 

og  but  little  mechanical  affinity  for   In  this  number  we  have  the  following  *'  On 

jid  offering  but  smaU  resistance  to    q^^^  qf  Invernon  and  Excmon  rf  the  Uterut 

M  the  passage  of  water  in  a  pipe   ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^*^»"  ^y  Mr.  C.  Gardncf, 
always  quicker  than  iu  percolation   V.S.,  County  of  Cork,  Ireland  :— 
i  earth  or  nuterial  of  the  pipe.  **  The  first  was  a  sheep,  the  property  of  Mr« 

;iiat  no  drain  should  much  exceed  S.  H.,  of  the  county  of  Cork.  This  gentleman, 
in  length  (fifty  or  sixty  would  be  finding  he  was  not  able  to  keep  the  uterus  in  its 
hout  opening  into  a  leading  drain  of  place,  requested  me  to  try  what  I  could  do  with 
aensions.  If  the  drain  were  in  any  it.  I  told  Mr.  H.  that,  as  the  sheep  was  to  be 
would  delay  percolation.  fatted,  the  womb  was  of  no  use  to  her,  and  we 

[hat  neither  bushes,  straw,  or  other  might  as  well  cut  it  off.  This  being  determined 
material,  should  ever  be  used  in  a   on,  I  commenced  as  high  up  as  I  could,  tying 

the  uterine  arteries  as  I  came  to  them,  and 
That  the  deeper  the  drainage,  the   stitched  the  cut  edges  together  In  order  to  pre- 
crops;  but  in  no  case  should  any   yent  an  effusion  of  the  intestines.    No  more 
the  drain  be  nearer  to  the  surface   care  was  taken  with  her  than  usual,  and  in  ten 
ihes.  days'  time  she  was  caught  for  me  to  look  at 

Hiere  should  be  a  leader  to  every  800  her,  when  I  found  that  adhesion  had  taken 
tdns,  giving  it  ample  capacity.  place,  and  she  was  as  well  as  ever, 

rhat  Uiere  should  be  an  open  ditch  **It  so  happened  that  Mr.  J.  H.,  near  the  same 
ice)  for  eveay  seven  or  eight  acres  place,  had  a  cow  in  which  the  uterus  was  in- 
The  absence  of  an  occasional  open  verted.  The  labia  pudendi  and  uterus  were  here 
at  renders  so  much  drainage  useless,  much  injured ;  the  latter  from  rough  handling, 
tinuous  narrow  streets  without  fre-  and  the  former  from  pieces  of  wire  having  been 
lets  get  firequently  obstructed ;  the  passed  through  them.  These  having  sloughed 
be  said  of  drains — a  full  drain  with  out,  I  need  only  to  add,  that  the  same  operation 
iress  sadly  retards  the  filtration  of  was  followed  by  the  same  results,  and  that,  al- 
rains  shomd  be  never  more  than  half  though  the  cow  was  rendered  useless  for  breed- 
er— the  other  half  air.  In  this  way.  ing  purposes,  she  was  not  at  all  lessened  in 
ior  weight  of  water  causes  proper   value  for  fiittening. 

f  displacement  of  air  and  replacement  « I  do  not  quote  these  cases  as  any  thing 
y  quick  passage.  strange,  but  merely  because  I  think,  when  ope- 

That  the  rapidity  of  percolation  de-  rated  upon  in  this  way,  the  patient  suffers  much 
le  subterranean  area  of  porosity  and  less  pain  and  the  recovery  is  more  expeditious 
)f  drain  combined.  Shallow  drains  than  when  removed  by  means  of  a  ligature 
iter  area  of  porosity  than  deeper  ones ;  passed  tightly  round  it,  and  allowing  it  to  slough 
18  water  presses  equally  on  all  sides  off.  It  also  appears  to  me  much  more  surgeon- 
i  vacant  space  in  the  drain)  the  deeper  like." 
he  greater  the  weight  and  column^f       j£.   ^^  j^^^  Gardner  truly  remarks,  an 

^X  miaLT;*  mtratio?!T^^  animal  "  is  to  be  fatted,  her  womb  can  be 
J  double  that  at  one— at  four  feet  four   of  no  use  to  her,**— nay ,  moxt  \tv  ^^\.  ^^^, 
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she  is  very  much  better  without  it,  for  with  was  administered,  combined  with  tonics,  ve| 
herwombshe  loses  all  natural  desire  for  *»^j« -.^.^^t  much  better  to-d.,^ 
copulaUon,  and  all  those  irntaUons  which,  ^^^  ^^  better-ruminates  fredy— the  om 
repeated  at  intervals  during  the  fatting  smoother — the  skin  looser — ^the  pulse  natui 
process,  delay  its  ultimate  completion.  We  the  secretion  of  milk  increased— sbe  looks  i 
should,  therefore,  in  aU  animals  for  fatting,  Hvely,  faces  more  natural  Give  her  anb 
^    ,     *  '  J     exercise  m  the  field ;  mix  a  little  bean  mea 

desure  the  organs  of  generaUon  removed,   crushed  oate  with  her  bran,  and  at  night  n 
but  particularly  in  every  case  of  an  inverted  the  second  dose, 
womb ;  all  we  should  desire  in  those  cases       "  6M.— Much  better  in  every  respect 
beingthatthe  operation  be  perfonnedby  ^t.^ir'u^,"'"' ''"^'' ' 
one  fully  competent  to  the  task.  «  8*A.— Quite  recovered." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  "Removal  ♦— 

of  Worms  from  the  Stomach  of  a  Cow"  hy  Mr  OUR  TABLE, 

J.  H.  Shenton,  Pendleton,  Manchester : —       M.  Saul. — We  have  been  considering  h 

"  On  the  3rd  of  July  inst  I  was  called  on  to  shall  best  bring  your  turnip-drill  before  our 
attend  a  valuable  and  fevourite  cow  (a  heavy  g^,^  ^J^^ch  will  require  some  alterations  be^ 
milker)  of  a  cross  breed  between  the  Devonshire  ,         ,        „        r  i      rr  •»?  j 

and  short-hom,  belonging  to  that  indefatigable  ^^"^  ^^  '"^  ''^"^  «*^/"^-  Vy^  «"«  do 
and  enterprising  firm,  the  Messrs.  Barton,  of  favour  to  forward  us  the  block  on  which  tJ 
the  New  Hall,  Pendleton,  and  who  are  allowed  graving  of  it  is,  we  shall  be  able  to  exp^ 
to  have  the  best  selected  stock  for  milkers  in   ^^^j^  ^^^  satisfactorily  :  it  may  be  left  ii 

*^«The°^wm  question  had  been  off  her  feed   «/ ^''-   ^-  ^''^^""^^  ^4,  North  John  , 

for  three  or  four  days— she  hung  down  her  head   Liverpool 

and  slouched  her  ears,  if  you  will  aUow  the  term        We  have  to  acknowledge  several  favours. 

— was  dull  and  sleepy,  with  staring  coat  rather   Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

hide  bound — extremities  cold — pulse  low  and   /,  vol,  5,  came  duly  to  hand.     We  are  two 

weak — rumination  partially  impeded— diminu-    ters  in  arrear  with   the  Quarterly  Jour 

tion  of  the  secretion  of  milk  to  a  very  gieat   Agriculture,  not  having  received  the  numb 

extent — and,  occasionally,  symptoms  diat  are   March  and  June, 

observed  in  cases  of  flatulent  colic.  s—--— -——-—— —^-—-^^^^^^^■^^^ 

"From  the  combined  symptoms,  I  was  of  MANURES. 

opinion  that  the  cow  had  worms  in  her  intestines       Subjoined  are  the  latest  prices  of  seven 

that  had  brought  on  the  above  symptoms.    I    of  manure: 

accordingly  administered  a  salme  diuretic,  and   go^e  dust,  16s.  per  qr. 

an    anthelmintic    combined  with  a  vegeteble    Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 

cathartic.    I  ordered  the  cow  to  be  covered  with   Artificial  Guano,  £S.  per  ton.  15s.  per  c 

a  blanket,  to  be  kept  in  the  house,  and  to  have    Guano,   lOs.   to   128.  per  cwt,  accord 

bran  mashes  and  warm  water.  quantity. 

"  In  about  nine  hours  after  the  administration   ^^^^  D^g^  £q^  ^q  ^g.  I0s.per  ton 
of  themedicme  she  passed  a  tape-worm  of  an   Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
enormous  length ;  but  before  it  could  be  got   Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  328.  6d.  p< 
from  her  she  trod  on  it  with  her  hind  feet  and       landed  and  housed,  38s.   to   42s.  pe 
crushed  it  to  pieces.     However,  I  measured  the    Nitrate  of  Soda,  ISs.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per 
length  of  it,  which  I  have  preserved,  and  found   Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  268.  per  cwt. 
it  be  ten  feet  and  three  inches  long,  three-quar-    Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per 
ters  of  an  mch  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch        sufficient  foi  three  acres, 
from  joint  to  joint,  and  in  that  short  length    Muriate  of  Ammonia,  248.  per  cwt. 
there  are  984  joints.  Muriate  of  Lime,  128.  per  cwt. 

''July^th, — She  is  a  little  better  to-day.   The   Compost,  £3.  128.  6d.    per  hhd.  sufhci 
medicine  has  gently  acted  on  her  bowels — the       three  acres, 
faeces  very  coarse,  rough,  and  spongy — she  looks   Alkalies,  28s.  and  428.  per  cwt. 
brisker,  has  taken  food  sparingly — ^milk  about   Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  on  Tumi 
the  same  as  yesterday,  but  the  pulse  more  na-       per  cwt 
turaL     A  little  oatmeal  gruel  was  prepared.    Sulphate  Soda,  7».  6d.  per  cwt. 
with  bran  mashes,  and  at  night  a  saline  diuretic    Sulphuric  Acid,  2^d.  per  lb. 
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FOE  Sbttember.— Playden,  Sid- 
L<»ff  Pretton  8,  Nantwich,  Chorley, 
^  Cbeiter,  Sulybridge,  Bamet,  Stam- 
itiuaierton,  Chorky  6,  St  Helen's  8, 
sasde  9,  Onnakirk  Charlbniy,  10, 
,  Holbeach  11,  Sandbach,  Salisbury, 
Maiden,  Stourport  13,  Broadway, 
Woolpit,  Edmonton  16,  Redditch 
Gisbam  18,  Brid worth,  Hatton, 
Tayton,  Worcester,  Abingdon  19, 
;h  20,  Evesham,  Readine  21,  Dav- 
ndon  23,  Bartholomew,  Harerfbrd- 
hurch  Stretton,  Spalding  26,  Padi- 
dngton  26,  Middlewich,  Todmorden, 
:)erby  27,  Lndlow,  Stamford,  Rad- 
e  28,  Neston,  Middleton,  Wellington 
,  Wilmslow  30. 


STi^e  §Haxfutfi. 


'•ation  which  hat  taken  place  for  the 
e  weather  within  the  last  week  or  ten 
aused  a  pretty  general  decline  in  the 
HE.%T.  At  Mark  Lane,  on  Monday 
tguet,  it  fell  full  Sd.  per  bushel, 

,  Oats,  and  Beams  maintain  their 
mghfrom  the  recent  large  arrivals  qf 
nk  they  must  give  way  to  some  extent* 

■d  Mutton  of  fair  quality  may  he 
5d,  to  6\d.  in  Liverpool,  whilst  in 
best  large  oxen  realised  6d.  at  the 


Malt,  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk    ....  58  60 

Brown 66  68 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60  — 

Chevalier 60  — 

Oats,  Yorksh.  ft  Lincohish.,  feed  20  22 

PoUtoe 23  24 

Youghall  and  Cork  black..  19  — 

Cork,  white 19  20 

Dublin 19  20 

Waterford,  white 19  20 

Black    19  20 

Scotch  foed 21  22 

Potatoe , 23  24 

Limerick 19    20  21 

Londonderry    ]9  20 

Beans,  Tick,  new 32  35 

Old,  small 36  38 

Peas,  Grey 32  34 

Maple   34  35 

White    35  36 

Boilers 36  38 

Seed,  Rape,  271.  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last. 
Linseed, Baltic. 80  88        Odessa.. 41 

Mustard,  White 6    7 

Brown    ....  8  11  per  bush. 

Flour,  Town-made  —  60 

Sufiblk. ...  —  38  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

Stockton  and  Norfolk —  38 


r. 


-The  trade  in  Wools  continues  steady 
firm. 

The  same  convicting  accounts  continue 
m  the  Hop  distriets  as  we  had  occa- 
e  last  month.  Upon  the  whole,  hoW' 
rounts  are  considered  more  favourable, 
done  at  £125,000. 


FOREIGN   GRAIN    AND   FLOUR    IN    BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic 36  40 

Hamburgh 36  — 

Rostock 36  — 

Barley 23  24 

Oats,  Brew  \6  17 

Feed   14  15 

Beans —  24  28 

Peas 26  28 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel —  25 

Baltic 24  25 


SEED  MARKET. 


LONDON.  Aug.  26.  Per  Ox. 

»ex  and  Kent,  new,  red  50  52 

hite 54    56  58 

ish 0  0 

Tiite   0  0 

30  34 

36  — 

rinding 28  30 

tailing   32  34 

hevalier 35  — 

rish 26  28 

ere.... 26  — 


a 


»» 


)) 


S.  S. 

Canary,  per  qr. 54  to  58 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  52 

Clover,  red,  English    —  to 

„    Foreign    —  to  — 

white,  English —  to    

„      Foreign     —  to    — 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  40 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £10      to  £10  10 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £6       to   £7  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel —  to  

„         supermie    „        —  to  — 

„         brown        „        —  to  — 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last ...     £23  to  25 

Tares,  English,  winter  p.  bushel . .    5  to    7 

Foreign      „       „        „  •.  —  to  — 
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LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 3969  qrs. 

l^arley 576 

Oats. 15134 

Rye 201 

Beans 552 

Peas 896 


£. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 


s. 
10 
12 
19 
16 
10 
13 


d. 
4 
5 
7 
9 
5 
5 


LIVERPOOL,  Aug.  27. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat,Eng.wh.,new,^^701b8..  7  6  7  10 

Ditto,  red 7  3  7  6 

Irish  white,  new 6  6  7  3 

Ditto,  red 6  4  6  9 

Egyptian 6  0  6  6 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bB...   2  11  3  0 

Irish 2  8  2  9 

Welsh 2  6  2  7 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.34  0  38  0 

Grinding 0  0  0  0 

Irish  and  Scotch 3  10  4  3 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 30  0  32  0 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    ..37  0  39  0 

Irish  and  Scotch    35  0  36  0 

Foreign 35  0  38  o 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.    ..31  0  33  0 

Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. . . .  .39  0  41  0 

Foreign    38  0  40  0 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  £ne 60  0  63  0 

Flour,  English,  per  280]hs 39  0  42  0 

Irish 37  0  41  0 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 28  0  29  0 

Canadian    27  0  28  0 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..2I  6  22  0 

Irish. 21  0  21  6 

Indian  Com,  per  480lbs 28  0  30  0 

PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 
LtVERl^OOL,  Aug.  26. 


Hay,  best ....  Is  Id. 

Clover  ditto  . .  1  0 

Green  ditto  . .  0  3 

Vetches     ....  0  3^ 
Straw. 

Wheat 0  4} 

Oats 0  4i 

Barley 0  0 


Potatoes. 

Short  tops ....  0  0 

Red  apple ....  0  0 

Cups 0  0 

Cattle    2  6 

Turnips 0  0 

Carrots 0  0 

Mangle     ....  0  0 


WAKEFIELD,  Aug.  28. 

The  supply  of  Wheat  to  this  day*s  market  is 

smallf  ond  the  sales  are  slow  at  a  decHne  of  1«. 

per  qr.     There  is  a  large  quantity  of  free  foreign 

Barley  offerings  which  is  dull  of  sale  at  rather 

iawer  prices ;  a  satnple  of  new    Lincolnshire 


Barley  was  sold  at  S9s.  Oats  and  Shet^ii 
before.  Beans  in  request,  and  is,  to  2t.  deanr, 
The  arriikds  are-^  Wheat,  3,999  qrst  BeaUt 
1)601 ;  Peas,  367 ;  Barley,  2,868 ;  and  OoU, 
405. 

CHESTER,  Aug.  24. 

8.  d.  8.  di 

Wheat,  white,  75lbs 8  6  8   9 

Ditto,  red 8  8  8   6 

Ditto  new 7  6  7   8 

Oats,  461bs.,  new 2  6  2   8 

Grinding  Barley,  per  60lbs.  ..40  48 

Malting  ditto,  38  qts. 0  0  0   0 

Beans,  new,  per  80lbs 6  6  6   9 

DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE—Aug.  28^ 

8.   d.         8.  (L 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.)   26  0  to  28 

y,      red         do 25  0  to  28 

„      inferior,  do 23  0  to  24 

Oats,  feeding,  new    9  6  to  10 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt.) 17  0  to  18 

„      second  do 16  0  to  16 

,)      inferior  do.       •«......  11  0  to  14 ! 

„      third      do 6  0  to    t- 

Oatmeal             do 9  0  to  1( 

Cattle  §Haxfutfi* 

LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

Aug.  26,  1844.  ^  St.  of  8! 

s.    d.     t. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts •••  2  6toS 

Second  quality  do 2  10  to  t^ 

Prime  large  Oxen «  3  6tol 

Prime  Scots,  &c 8  10  to  4 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  2  8  to  t 

Second  quality  do 3  2  t»  ft 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do    ....  3  6  to  S 

Prime  Southdown  do 8  10  to  4 

Lambs 8  8tD4 

Large  coarse  calves    3  4tDS 

Prime  small  do  4  0to4 

Large  Hors    S  OtoS 

Neat  small  Porkers 3  8to8 

LIVERPOOL,  Aug.  26. 

>.     d.  •; 

Beef,  per  lb 0     5^  0 

Mutton 0     i  0 

Lamb 0    0  0 

Veal    0     5|  0 

Cattle  Imported  into  Litbrpool» 

From  the  19th  to  the  26th  Aug. 
Cows    Calves    Sheep    Lambs    Pigg   H< 
3315        46        8849      740        8978 


THE  BRITISH  CULITIVATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER— 1844. 


FENCES.  of  various  grades,  and  worse  than  all,  the 

k  correspondent  in  our  last  number  asks  occasional  lose  by  an  unavoidable  irruption 

ecofnomical  mode  of  fencing,  and  at  through  those  gaps  of  breachy  beasts  or 

LB  time  efficient,  "as  a  substitute  for  horses  from  a  pasture  field  to  one  of  young 

on  lands  which  in  regular  course  wheat  or  other  grain,  we  are  sure  white 

tbroughtunder  the  plough."    It  is  a  thorn  hedges  will  not  be  considered  an 

of  great  importance,  and  one  to  economical  mode  of  fencing.    When  some 

we  have  given  some  attention.    It  is  enquiries  we  have  on  foot  shall  be  satisfac- 

dear  that  the  old  four  feet  ditches  torily  completed,  we  will  present  our  readers 

'tvo  yard  hedges  must  go,  but  what  with  our  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
Mccessors  are  to  be  is  matter  for  ♦  ^ 

•peculation.     Different  soils,  with  POTATOES, 

utnrally  different  course  of  cropping.  It  it  a  great  pity  to  spoil  so  good  a  thing  as 

of  coarse,  require  different  fences,  a  good  potato;  they  are  much  improved  by 

iwhat  these,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  being  spread  under  an  airy  shed,  where 

shortly  to  lay  before  our  readers,  they  cannot  be  frost-bitten,  and  by  having 

^present  we  give,  in  another  column,  a  a  basketful  taken  into  the  kitchen  two  or 

by  a  surveyor  of  Exeter,  from  which  three  days  before  being  used,  to  get  quite 

ly  some  use^lhinU  may  be  gathered;  dry.    If  there  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs, 

that  paper  we  will  only  observe  that  there  is  quite  as  much,  and  more,  in  boilmg 

tre  not  of  opinion  that  white  thorn  potatoes.     It  may  be  the  cook's  fault ;  but 

»CC8  are  cheap,  that  is  to  say  compara-  they  are  often  taken  up  before  they  are 

Nly :  they  are  good   where  shelter  for  q^rfte  ripe,  and  without  being  exposed  to 

Ming  stock  is  required,  and  they  are  the  air  before  they  are  housed  or  pitted, 

od  for  protection,  few  beasts  being  hardy  My  potatoes  were  last  year  grown  upon  a 

•ugh  to  face  theur  thorns.    But  when  a  clay  loam  well  manured  with  stable  dung, 

ict  account  is  kept  of  the  cost  of  plants  but  the  drills  not  being  sufficiently  landed 

d  idaBting— <ir  wwding  off  the  young  up   with  the  plough,  many  of  the  roots 

dge  from  the  nfbbfing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  were  rather  exposed.     Frost,  with  broken 

iofaftercutting,  with  the  repair  of  gaps  weather,  came  upon  us  before  we  T«L\%ft^ 

ide  by  huattn,  shooters^  and  trespassers  them  all,  and  they  were  ^\ac%^\v\\>CL%^\X 
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wet,  but  did  not  get  tbeir  winter  covering  order.    A  greater  breadth  of  winter 

for  several  weeks.     I  should  observe  that  will  be  this  year  sown  than  was  eve 

some  care  was   bestowed,   whilst  raising  known,  thus  proving  that  formers 

them,  in  the  selection  of  those  intended  for  a  little  beyond  the  present  momeni 

seed,  as  well  as  those  which  were  injured  Jngleaea,  Sep.  23. — The  weather  I 

by  the  frost,  and  no  potatoes  could  possibly  most  favourable  for  harvest  work  s 

come  better  out  of  the  pit  last  spring  than  commencement  of  the  harvest,  and 

they  did — they  were  excellent  till  the  end  no  corn  out  in  the  whole  count] 

of  June.     I  find  the  growers  of  potatoes  small  and  wet  patches  which  w 

for  the  large  markets,  in  this  and  the  ad<  very  late.    The  crops  were  not  so 

joining  counties,  rather  prefer  putting  them  it  was  rumoured  at  first.    The  wh 

together  wet ;   but  then  they  do  not  cover  was  excellent ;  but  the  crop  of  ba 

the  pits  immediately  with  straw  and  soil  in  lighter  than  last  year  as  to  straw, 

the  usual  way — they  take  care,  of  course,  grain  is  large  and  plump.    The  oa 

to  cover  sufliciently  with  straw  to  keep  off  much  better  than  expected,  but  it  v 

the  frosts,  but  the  winter  covering  is  not  under  an  average, 

put  on  for  several  weeks.      Great  care  is  ♦ 

also  taken  to  keep  water    from   lodging  MANCHESTER   AGRICULT 

round  the  pits  or  getting  into  them  by  soak-  SOCIETY, 

age  through  the  soil  either  at  the  sides  or  Jhe  annual  raeethig,  exhibition,   di 

bottom.  Ihavenot.Bingle  failure  amongst  t^^X^'.^^'T'L^T^t^t 

my  short  top  potatoes  this  year;  they  were  Haywood's  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  and 

planted  whole,  and  though  late  in  germin-  in  the    Manchester  Police    Yard, 

ating,  bear  at  present  the  most  promising  *^eet. 

appearance.— 5.,  Lancashire,  Sep.  19.  ^  The  show  was  smaller  than  that  of 

^  Indeed,  we  should  say  that  on  the  w! 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CROPS.      ^*8  a  small,  but  a  very  select  show 

The  show  of  hulls  was  very  good,  th 
The  grain  harvest  has  now  been  brought   bo  numerous  as  in  former  years.     In 

to  a  conclusion ;  and  if  we  except  a  portion    there  was  nothing  very  extraordina 

of  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Scotland,    "^^^  ®J  ^^^  cows  was  not  numei 

J  .Li-    i-'ii  A     c  XT    av  xKr^^  1.         those  shown   were  of  hrst-rate   qual 

and  the  hilly  parts  of  North  Wales,  where   ^j,^  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^1^^^^^ 

the  sickle  is  still  busy,  we  may  say,  to  a   tion.    The  two  year  olds  very  good 

most  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  compared   three  or  four  were  shown  amongst  wh 

with  what,  atone  time,  appeared  the  fate   ^^^"1*  ^"^  ^ek^t  the  hesu    IJe  on« 

- ,  ,  1      ^      J       •  fiiL      heifers  were  also  very  good.     There 

of  late  sown  wheat  and  spring  crops.    The   ^ne  lot  of  drovers'  cows  shown,  and 

yield,  however,  we  do  not  expect  will  turn   of  the  first-rate  quality.    There  wa 

out,  upon  the  average,  what  is  in  some  dis-   niers'  stock  shown— we  mean  milch  a 

tricts  anticipated.  *^?^«-    P^  PW  "  "»°»1'  1^5?  .^" 

^     .  -  .  ^1.     J     •      av    1  AA       s'^ow ;  hoth  boars,  sows,  and  fat  pi« 

Genial  growing  weather  during  the  latter  ^^^  j^  ^^  YmiAly  so  good  a  show  a 

part  of  the  month  has  brought  on  potatoes   former  years.    The  show  of  horses  v 

wonderfully,  and  turnips,  particularly  stub-  thing  similar  to  that  of  last  year ; 

ble  sown,  are  getting  a  fan:  start.     The   »PIJ*'«^  ^*^  ^^  ?^°^«  competition  foi 
/.  11    /•  J  i_  J    roadster ;  several  gentlemen  m  the  o 

pastures  are  full  of  grass,  and  heavy  second  jjooj    showed  their  horses,— which 

crops  of  clover,  and  first  hay  crops  left  till   rather  better  description  than  those  of 

now  for  harvesting,  are  everywhere  being  yews.    Of  sheep,  the  show  (with  one 

secured  in  good  order.    The  soU  is  being  "'^^l^'^l^ZL^^J^.olA 

prepared  for  wheat  sowing,  and  m  late  president  of  the  society  for  the  year 

district  the  seeding  has  began  in  good  aheiiff  of  the  coun^  of  Chester,  pm 
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hainnan,  in  proposing    '*  The  Man-  and  then,  and  then  only,  should  they  be  able  to 

^cultoial  Society'*  said,  he  was  glad  compete  with  the  manufactures, 
oany  gentlemen  met  together  in  that       The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of 

I  of  mann&ctures,  to  promote  the  the  Vice-presidents. 

ent  of  agriculture.     He  had  heard  it       Mr.  Crosslet,  in  acknowledging  the  toast, 

arming  in  that  district  was  in  a  yery  said  that  he  had  frequently  attended  the  meet- 

;  and,  indeed,  if  he  (the  chairman)  ings  of  like  societies,  and  he  had  that  day  de- 

1^  of  Cheshire  farming  by  what  he  rived  great  gratification  from  seeing  the  stock 

the  line  of  railway,  he  shouid  himself  in  the  yard.     He  trusted  they  should  never  see 

ry  indifferent  opinion  of  it ;  but  he  the  day  when  agriculture  would  not  be  consi- 

T  in  every  parish  near  Chester,  North-  dered  the  mainstay  of  England. 
Knutsford,  farms  in  a  state  of  culti-       The  Chairman    then  said,  that  it  was  a 

would  do  credit  to  any  agriculturist,  matter  of  great  importance  to  consider  the  sub- 

;  many  subjects  presented  themselves  ject  of  the  rot  of  the  potato,  when  it  was  as- 

the  course  of  his  studies  on  agricul-  serted  gravely  that  a  sort  of  disorder  or  blight 

first  of  which  he  would  name  was  affected  the  potato.  The  disorder  was  supposed 
eding  of  stock,  in  homesteads,  on  to  arise  from  the  mode  of  setting,  the  mode  of 
t  clover,  turnips,  &c. ;  and  he  believed  cultivation,  the  soil,  the  manure,  or  the  mode  of 
one  who  had  practised  it  had  derived  getting  it  up.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
advantage  from  it  The  cattle  were  that  the  "  long  muck"  which  people  were  so 
and  produced  a  greater  quantity  than  fond  in  some  places  of  putting  to  potatoes, 
lut,  and  he  believed  that  double  the  had  once  caused  a  great  disease  amongst 
)uld  be  kept  on  the  same  extent  of  turnips.  If  potatoes  were  put  aside  in  an  out- 
was  said  that  cheese  could  not  be  house,  they  were  sure  to  shoot,  and  the  first  shoot 
)od  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  in  tliis  was  the  most  vigorous,  and  thus  the  strength 
ay  as  if  at  large  on  pasture  land;  but  was  expended  before  it  was  put  in  the  ground, 
id  from  that  opinion,  and  he  believed  In  the  present  year,  wherever  he  sowed  whole 

gentlemen  present  who  could  from  potatoes,  he  had  been  successful,  while  sets  had 

sxperience  give  the  meeting  some  in-  in  many  instances  failed.     Mr.  Palin  (who  had 

on  this  point     If  this  system  of  lately  obtained  a  reward  of  £50  for  the  best  re- 

uld  be  made  general  and  successful,  port  on  Cheshire  farming)   also  recommended 

itage  would  be  derived  by  the  farmer,  setting  whole  potatoes.     Many  persons  waited 

verting  to  the  triumphs  of  machinery  to  get  up  potatoes  till  they  were  black  in  the 

itry,  and  steam  in  the  staple  mann-  stalks,  from  the  frost;  but  this  was  too  late. 

^  Manchester,  and  the  industry  and  When  the  leases  began  to  curl  and  wither,  the 

which  would  go  to  the  ends  of  £u-  bulbs  were  ripe ;  too  often  the  autumn  frosts 

•tain  an  improvement ;  he  said  this  spoiled  the  potatoes,  for  a  few  rotten  potatoes 

le  wanted  to  see  in  agriculture.     Not  would  destroy  the  whole  crop, 
iths  of  science  applied  so  directly  to       Mr.  P.   Ainsworth   mentioned,  that  last 

i — but  he    wished  every  farmer  to  year  he  had  three  statute  acres  planted  with 

I  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  potatoes,  to  one  half  of  which  he  applied  farm 

!  of  different  manures.     He  should  yard  manure,  and  to  the  other  half  guano, 

ithing,  also,  of  botany,  of  the  nature  which  latter  failed ;  the  potatoes  were  almost 

getables    he    was  cultivating,    and  rotten ;  and  he  ordered  the  man  to   set  the 

re  a  knowledge  of  the  grasses, — some  whole  ground  over  again  with  potatoes,  without 

rare  fitted  for  light,  others  for  heavy  further  manure,  and  the  consequence  was  he 

e  again  for  moving  grounds :  and  had  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  from  both. 

oped  to  see  an  end  of  "  pink  grass,"  » 

le  farmers  appeared  so  carefully  to        Agricultural    Meetings    to    come. — 

nd  which  was  but  a  weed — and  of  Cullompton  Farmers'  Club,  Oct.  5,  subject  for 

utch—- [the  cutch  grass  we  presume.]  discussion,  "  Milch  cows,  their  breed  and  man- 

ought  to  know  something,   too,  of  agement" 

;  for  the  doctor  was  not  always  at  I  want  a  two-horse  power  steam  engine, 
f  ought  to  know  the  arts  of  bleed-  and  I  find  Mr.  Pusey,  in  his  account  of 
mng,  and  the  common  modes  of  Lincolnshire  farming,  speaks  well  of  those 
f  medicine :  in  short,  he  knew  no  on  the  disc  principle.  Can  any  of  your 
r  which  an  accomplished  farmer  readers  give  me  a  statement  of  the  relative 
t  know  something.  He  hoped  the  value,  for  barn  purposes,  of  engines  con- 
not  far    distant    when    agriculture  structed  upon  that  principle  and  upon  the 

conducted  on  scientific  principles,  old  system,  and  also  iVie  co%\.  o^  ^«ti^. — O . 
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The  general  and  most  expeditious  way  is  destroyed,  or  seriously  ii^ured.  Then^ 
by  the  large  drill.  This  is  constructed  to  medies  he  can  apply  for  many  of  these  m 
deposit  the  bones,  ashes,  &c.,  with  the  seed,  only  be  termed  palliative ;  but  stili  he  btf 
upon  the  level  surface ;  drilling  six  or  seven  much  in  his  power ;  and  as  the  knowleilie 
rows  at  once.  It  is  drawn  by  three  horses,  of  natural  history  and  field-entomology 
and  will  drill  twelve  acres  per  day.  The  advances,  he  may  expect  more  and  nun 
seed  does  not  run  down  the  same  fannel  as  assistance. 

the  bones,  but  has  a  separate  apparatus  The  turnip  flea,  (Haiticanemorum,)  ii 
immediately  behind  the  latter;  and  the  one  of  the  worst  enemies  which  attadL^ttj 
coulters  of  the  drill  generally  cover  the  turnip  plant;  which  it  does  when  in  ih 
whole.  A  pair  of  light  harrows  are  usually  seed  leaf  state,  and  often  destroys  a  en 
passed  over  once,  after  the  sowing ;  and  and  even  the  second  and  third  sowings,  ft 
should  much  heavy  rain  succeed,  it  is  de-  was  once  thought  to  be  hatched  from  in  ea 
sirable  to  give  it  another  turn  with  the  deposited  on  the  seed,  but  that  opinion  a 
harrows  immediately  before  it  is  dry,  to  now  entirely  exploded ;  and  it  is  proved  ti 
prevent  it  from  scarping.  The  qutmtity  of  deposit  its  0V4S  on  the  leaves  of  the  infiuik 
seed  sown,  by  each  of  these  methods,  is  idant.  It  is  of  the  order  cokopterOt  uH^ 
from  two  to  three  pounds  per  acre.  family  ckrysomelidie.     Various  steps  hni 

Subsequent  CuHure,  —  When  the  turnip  been  taken  in  order  to  prevent  its  ai 
plants  are  about  of  three  weeks  growth,  and  several  steeps  for  the  seed  used, 
they  require  to  be  thinned,  and  the  weeds  without  success ;  top  dressings  of  a 
destroyed.  This  is  usually  performed  by  and  astringent  character  have  been 
hand-hoeing;  but  in  some  cases,  Swedes  but  have  ftiiled^  machines  have 
are  hand-thinned  by  women,  and  subse-  been  invented,  but  none  of  these  have 
quently  horse-hoed ;  which  can  be  done  in  ceeded.  The  only  directions  whidi  caa 
all  cases  where  they  are  sown  in  ridges,  given  are, — sow  plenty  of  seed^ — ^use 
and  is  a  considerable  saving  of  labour.  No  ulating  manure,  to  excite  the  plants 
two  plants  should  be  left  together  at  the  vigorous  growth  in  their  first  stages, 
first  hoeing,  but  they  should  be  thoroughly  secure  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
singled;  and  a  second  hoeihg  must  take  at  the  time  of  sowing ;  especially 
place  to  destroy  the  weeds.  For  ordinary  the  fields  dear  of  charlock,  which  n 
crops,  they  should  be  left  seven  to  twelve  the  flea.  Perhaps  if  aay  appUcation 
inches  distant,  according  to  the  richness  ot  useful,  it  is  lime, 
poverty  of  the  soil ;  if  the  latter  is  the  case,  The  black  caterpillar,  larva  of  ttie  atUm 
they  should  be  at  shorter  distances,  as  they  cent^oliie  also  preys  upon  the  leaveii  iiik 
will  grow  to  a  smaller  size.  The  whole  of  more  advanced  stage  ;  appearing  on  the 
the  ground  should  be  gone  over,  as  it  loob-  plants  when  they  are  about  three  wedtf 
ens  the  earth,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  old.  It  is  of  the  order  hymenojp^erOi  fiunite 
the  plants.  The  operation  is  usually  per^  tenthfidmida.  Foranaccoimtof  itsnstnjjj 
formed  for  from  six  to  seven  shillings  pe^  history,  and  methods  of  destroying  it,  wk 
acre.  Sometitnes  the  crop  requires  hand-  writer  refers  to  the  last  year's  repoM^  p*  % 
weeding,  in  the  autumn ;  especially  if  the  Another  disease  to  which  the  tiunV"^ 
soil  is  infested  with  charlock.  liable,  is  vulgarly  called,  "fingers  andtoikS 

Dkeases.-^The  extensive  and  repeated  About  a  month  after  the  plants  have  iBt^ 

culture  of  the  turnip,  has  fostered  the  rapid   their  appeatancd,  they  begiu  io  ^4ii# 

increase  of  its  natural  enemies ;  and  after  leaves,  and  in  a  few  sunny  days,  litenllf 

alJ  the  puns,  labour,  and  expense  of  the   die  by  acres  together*     On  eominstkii- 

cultivator,  be  often  sees,  hii  crop  entir«\y  l^e  fCote^  oi  t\i^  toots  sare  found  enlaiiit 
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e  root  coYored  with  tumours  and  all  its  stages.   Ducks  will  devour  them,  but 

enses  of  every  conceivable  shape,  always  injure  the  plants.    Three  bushels  of 

natter  <si  dispute  whether  this  is  an  quick-lime  per  acre,  sown  on  the  plants 

disease  in  the  plant,  firom  some  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  slugs  are 

ity  in  the  soil,  or  the  primary  work  active,  is  a  certain  method  of  destroying 

iect.   That  an  insect,  in  its  maggot  them.    Perhaps  the  very  best  preservation 

sds  upon  these  tumours  the  writer  from  all  the  above  diseases  may  be  stated 

'  known ;  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  be,-— liberal  manuring,  adapted  to  the 

only  to  decide,  whether  the  insect  soil, — thorough  clearing  of  the  land  from 

te  or  an  effect  of  the  disease.    It  is  weeds, — and  in  short,  pursuing  the  steps 

die  mutetda,     A  naked  fallow  is  a  above  detailed,  for  securing  a  full  crop, 

for  it ;  but  all  applications  to  the  The  vigour  of  the  plants,  in  such  cases, 

plant  have  been  ineffectual,  except  and  their  rapid  vegetation,  often  enable 

which  is  said  to  have  remedied  it  them  to  overcome  many  serious  attacks. — 

Lk.  M.  M.  MiLBURN,  ITiorpfleldf  Thkak, 

ire  worm  is  a  sad  enemy.    It  forms  —  »' 

ect  of  one  of  the  Society's  prize  rp^j,  poTATOE  FAILURE, 

-to  that  I  refer.*     The  swarms  ^  .         «  .,  - 

»,orplantlice,  severely  injure  the  T"=  mysterious  fadure  of  potatoe  crops, 
and  from  the  smaUness  of  their  under  treatment  and  upon  soik  apparently 
J  often  unobserved.  In  1836,  they  weU  calculated  to  ensure  success,  is  be- 
jd  terrific  ravages.  They  suck  the  8^"^^"^  ^  ^*"*®  ^^**  attention  which  the 
the  plant  and  appear  in  countless  importance  of  the  subject  demtnds. 

They  are  both  oviparous  and      Nature,  in  her  most  capricious  moods, 
IS,  and  increase  with  amazing  ra-  seems  to  delight  in  tantalizing  us — land, 
Happily  they  are  always  followed  which  during  many  previous    courses   of 
US  of  lady-cows,  which  feed  on  cropping  afforded  an  abundant  return  of 
well  as  insectiverous  birds,  which  ^  ^nd»  of  this  valuable  tuber,  during  the 
ast  numbers.     No  remedy  can  be  present  course,  has  failed  to  give  back  of 
tnth  any  probability  of  success,  "^^me  sort  even  so  much  as  the  seed  again, 
mer  should  carefully  protect  swal-  whilst  other  kinds  have  made  half  a  return, 
breasts,  &c.,  which  are  great  des-  *^^  others  rather  more,  whilst  other  kinds 
r  the  aphides.t  again  have  fSsdled  altogether.     At  the  late 

ire,  especially  on  newly  ploughed  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Che- 
it  devourers  of  the  turnip  plant  in  ^^"^^  Association,  in  Glasgow,  the  subject 

underwent  some  discussion,  and  this  dis- 
»  Transactions,  1888,  p.  57.  cussion  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  out 

abt  the  immense  destruction,  cruel  as  practical  as  well  as  scientific  men  in  various 
fcoB,  of  insectiverous  birds,  whereof  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  take  the  fol- 
nartms,  swifts,  redbreasts,  fly  catchers,  lowing  as  earnest  of  the  zeal  with  which 
rrows,  titmice,  wagtails,  &c.,  is  one  .v  v  *  m  i.  •  *.•  ^  j  j 
le  of  the  prevalent  of  myriads  of  *^«  »"^J®<^'  ^^  ^®  investigated,  and  we 
ich  infest  our  turnips,  hops,  wheat,  give,  from  an  Irish  cotemporary,  a  few 
.;  nothing  but  the  most  reckless  and  practical  observations  which  would  do 
inmce  could  aUcw  one  of  these  birds  credit  to  the  Lothians,  or  of  which  a  Nor- 
jyed.     Instead  of  eDcoununne  chil-   «,,  ,,      xt-t         -i 

/the  nests,  and,  worse  tha?chlldren,  ^"^^^  °^  ^<>^^  "<>*  ^  ashamed  ;- 
t  bnds,  penalties  ought  to  be  enforced       "  The  potatoe  in  a  state  of  nature  is  not  fit  fbr 
pnctioe  which  is  productive  of  such  food,  but  is,  on  that  account,  ^ibaL^%  o^Tos^t^ 

hardy  plant.     At  it  'becooMft  tiX  Uyt  VwAVj 
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forced  cuUiration,  its  chemical  constitution  is  and  rich  soil,  but  not  upon  fermenting  du 
changed.  Those  kinds  which  have  heen  most  may  he  asked,  when  is  the  land  to  he  m; 
cultivated,  as  heing  the  best  in  quality,  contain  if  not  at  the  time  of  planting?  I  ansv 
the  smallest  per-centage  of  starch — such  as  the  it  must  he  previously  put  into  good  hear 
rough  reds — and  are  most  liable  to  fail ;  while  by  ploughing  in  the  manure  the  autnmi 
the  worst  qualities,  which  are  not  so  much  cul-  by  which  means  the  fermentation  in  t 
tivated,  contain  a  large  amount  of  starch,  and  will  be  over,  or  by  planting  potatoes  al 
are  scarcely  known  to  fail.  I  believe  it  is  re-  nips,  when  the  land  will  not  only  be  suf 
marked  that  all  kinds  are  gradually  improving  rich  for  potatoes,  but  will  also  be  in  a 
in  quality,  and  that  new  kinds  are  failing  every  pulverized  and  clean  state.  They  cai 
year.  When  potatoes  are  first  dug  they  in-  planted  earlier,  and  when  they  com 
variably  contain  more  starch  than  after  being  ground  they  may  get  a  hundred  weigl 
kept  for  four  months  in  pits.  *  By  keeping  till  of  guano,  or  other  artificial  manure, 
the  spring,"  says  Professor  Johnston,  'potatoes  them  on.  Wc  know  that  the  best  pota 
lose  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  the  heaviest  crops  are  obtained  from  < 
the  quantity  of  starch  they  are  capable  of  yield-  land  without  dung,  why  then  should 
ing  Bufiers  a  considerable  diminution.  Thus,  till  the  land  is  quite  exhausted  by 
according  to  Payen,  the  same  variety  of  potato  cropping  before  we  plant  our  potato 
yielded  of  starch  in  then  gorge  them  with  dung  sufficient 

October,  17.2  per  cent  crops !     This  is  perfectiy  inconsistent  ^ 

November,   16.8      „  ture.     The  best  seed  is  said  to  be  that 

December,   15.6      „  high  country,  where  they  get  little  or  no 

January, 15.5      „  except  peat  ashes,  and  where  they  are  c 

February, 15.2      „  more  according  to  nature.     They  ar 

March, 15.0      ,^  best  for  food,  it  is  true,  but  that  is 

April, 14.5      „  argument  that  they  are  the  best  for  see 

This  ^minution  is  probably  owing  to  the  con-  well  known  that  the  fiax  crop  would  I 
version  of  a  portion  of  the  starch  into  sugar  by  a  heavy  application  of  dung,  andyel 
and  gum.'  must  be  in  good  heart,  or  the  crop  ^ 

"  It  is  more  than  probable  that  heating  in  the  light  I  conceive  that  for  all  crops  1 
pit  or  otherwise  diminishes  the  proportion  of  should  be  well  incorporated  with  the 
starch,  and  so  weakens  the  germinative  powers,  and  not  applied  in  mass  to  the  crop,  1 
During  the  growth  of  the  potato  the  parent  particularly  so  for  potatoes.  It  haf 
tuber  ferments  and  yields  up  its  juices  to  the  been  a  rule  with  me  to  have  the  dung 
young  plant;  but  if  it  ferment  before  the  young  pared  before  planting,  so  that  the  fern 
plant  can  benefit  by  it,  it  is  deprived  of  the  was  in  a  great  measure  over,  and  I  b 
nourishment  intended  for  it,  and  fails  in  conse-  had  one  or  two  kinds  that  failed.  Thos 
quence.  Whether  the  fermentation  takes  place  in  autumn  were  on  dung  in  the  first 
in  the  pit,  or  after  it  is  cut,  or  even  after  it  is  fermentation,  and  they  partially  failed, 
planted,  or  all  combined,  it  is  certain  that  one  now  to  plant  my  potatoes  on  land  ma 
or  other  is  a  principal  cause  of  failure.  Some  autumn,  and  a  part  after  turnips  with 
plant  them  whole,  and  so  obviate  a  part  of  the  tional  manure  except  a  slight  dressing  i 
evil ;  some  plant  early,  and  so  the  evil  has  not  and  I  hope  others  will  try  the  same 
gone  so  far  ;  some  prepare  the  land  well,  and  planting,  and  record  the  results, 
the  weakened  plant  gets  through;  some  prepare  **I  have  a  field  of  five  acres  plan 
the  land  half,  and  a  complete  Siilure  is  the  con-  potatoes,  in  which  I  have  not  a  singli 
sequence;  some  again  take  much  pains  to  potato  that  I  can  perceive,  whilst  my  ne 
prevent  heating  in  the  pit  and  otherwise,  but  (some  in  the  next  field^  are  planting  ( 
they  plant  the  potato  upon  hot  fermenting  dung,  and  have  sown  turnip  seeds  in  various 
and  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  the  land  burned  parts  of  their  fields  where  their  pot 
up,  the  plant  ferments  too  rapidly  and  fails ;  and   has  failed. 

such  may  have  been  the  case  with  my  autumn-  "My  mode  of  proceeding  was  this;  I  ] 
planted  potatoes — the  tuber  began  to  ferment,  the  field  during  last  winter,  and  cross-; 
made  a  premature  effort  to  fulfil  the  course  of  it  after  harrowing  in  the  spring.  It  i 
nature,  but  stopped  short  with  a  small  tuber  harrowed  and  rolled.  Waiting  withoa 
about  three  inches  from  the  parent  plant  Those  for  moisture,  I  did  not  conmience  plan' 
planted  later  (in  December)  had  colder  weather  after  the  first  of  May.  I  opened  the 
and  more  moisture,  and  so  succeeded.  What  I  the  morning,  manured  them  by  the  f 
in>tt]d  recommend  is  this — avoid  fermentation  of  horses  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a 
j'n  every  way'-^plant  in  deep,  well-polvemed  them  in  the  evening.    By  this  means 
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ind  earth  about  them.  I  took  a  hint  the  roots  grown  in  them  frequently  choking 
r  excellent  publication  to  plant  the  up  the  drains.    They  are  expensive  to  erect 

re  a  medium  aise  which,  if  cut  would  oi  new  hedges  in  labour  and  planUng  being 
ke  two  seta.  This  mode  saved  tlie  about  38.  6d.  per  perch,  andthat  of  keeping 
r  cutting,  which,  if  performed  ac-  them  in  order  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 

rn^:.LS.Sfro»ir.tu^.  rentd;  the  «.il  on  each  dde  of  them  i. 
me  thing  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed,  generally  thmner,  from  the  materials  for 
!  of  three  different  kinds— cups,  Cork  making  the  banks  being  taken  from  it.  So 
black  seedlings— some  kept  in  pits  ^^ny  small  enclosures  require  a  much 
in  houses,  but  all  have  thnven  alike.  ^^.^^  «„,„k^*  «f  ««f^  «i»;«i.  i.-««  ^^  u 
8  to  be  sin  on  the  left-hand  side  of  greater  number  of  gates,  which  have  to  be 

road   leading  from  Aughnacloy  to  kept  up  and  renewed;  they  cause  a  much 

vithin  half  a  mile  of  the  former  town,  greater  number  of  small  lanes  and  cart 

mty  (Tyrone) ;  and  if  there  was  even  ^^^^ks  leading  from  one  place  to  another. 

Zy'^t  ZJ^Zl^i  Cb  "  The  damage  from  .hade  i.  d«.  very  much 

tely  there  is  not ;  for  although  you  greater  from  those  hedges  which  run  east 

»ur  invaluable  little  tract  on  farming  and  west.    To  do  the  least  damage  and  to 

is  one  at  "  Lifford,  in  Tyrone,"  that  ^^  ^f  ^^g  greatest  service,  as  shelter,  our 
le  assize  town  for  the  county  Donegal,  ^  i     *      j  •   j   i.  .     ^ 

)t,  consequenUy,  be  in  Tyrone -the  most  prevalent  and  severe  winds  being  from 

f  which  are  left  with  high  rents  to  the  west  and  south-west,  hedges  should  be 

ir  way  for  improvement  in  the  dark,  made,  and  the  long  way  of  the  fields  be, 

nding  which  Tyrone  is  a  peaceable  ^^  ^^^h  to  south ;  for  the  same  reason 

potato  planting  was  not  finished  until  that  London  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  in  build- 

e  of  May.     I  got  the  seed  from  my  ing  a  house,  to  make  the  diagonal  line  in 

»r,  and,  on  inquiry,  I  find  they  were  that  direction,   namely,  because  the  sun 

the  farm  time  out  of  mind."  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^  ,^y 

*  The  fences  being  in  most  cases  crooked' 

:   LARGE    HEDGES  &  SMALL   ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^: 

ENCLOSURES  angled,  the  labour  of  every  operation  of 

trSHXaX  AMD  THX  ADJOXKXMO  COUKTIBS.  .^^      jy  i.*1iril.* 

the  farm,  particularly  of  ploughing,  is  most 

s  of  the  present  system  of  dividing  materially   increased.      The    parishes   of 

jneral  over  this  and  great  part  of  Huxham  and  Poltimore  will  contrast  fa- 

fhbouring  counties,  may  be  thus  vourably  with  the  others  in  this  respect. 

up.    The  hedges  occupy  in  some  r^j^jg  g^j|  jg  anything  but  a  trifling  one, 

ly  10  per  cent.,  but  on  an  average  especially  when  to  it  is  added  the  labour 

ten  parishes,  7  l-7th  per  cent.,  or  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees  which  shoot 

in  fourteen ;  they  shade  and  injure  ^ut  into  the  fields.    In  any  parish  this  is 

balf  as  much,  most  persons,  land-  f^jt ;  but  in  such  a  parish  as  Rewe,  where 

well  as  tenants,  whose  opinion  I  there  is  much  timber,  one  may  see  when 

;ed,  say,  qmte  as  much  more ;  they  the  ground  is  laid  open  by  the  plough,  that 

birds  and  vermin  which  injure  the  ^^  ^oots  qf  the  trees  cross  each  other  from 

md  that  this  is  no  small  evil  any  opposite  sides  qf  the  Jleld. 
r  satisfy  himself,  by  going  into  a       The  following  hints  on  substitutes  for 

fc  before  harvest.    They  are  nurse-  the  present  fortress  like  embankments  are 

nreeds ;  they  preveut  that  free  cir-  worthy  of  consideration  :— 

of  air  so  necessary  to  the  healthy       Where  stall  feeding  is  practised  there 

of  plants  as  well  as  animals ;  they  need  not  be  anything  lost  by  hedges,  as  I 

ades  to  the  drainage  of  the  soil,  have  seen  farmB  '«\\.Vvo>x\.  «9Q^  t«ii^^^\sii)X 
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that  which  surrounded  and  divided  them  convenient  ?    It  would  he  a  great  improve- 

fh>m  the  adjoining  farms,  a  furrow  heing  ment  on  the  present  state  of  things,  % 

all  that  separated  one  crop  from  another,  instead  of  six  fields  of  every  ten  \im% 

But  even  where  this  system  is  not  adopted  under  four  acres,  there  were  the  same  pio- 

there  are  several  metliods  whereby  farau  portion  above  ten  acres*     If  to  the  )<« 

may  be  sufficiently  divided,  and  the  whole  shown  to  be  sustained  &om  thesB  snuB 

or  greater  part  of  the  ground  saved  which  enclosures  and  great  hedges  were  addei 

is  at  present  lost.    Besides  railings  of  wood,  that  from  waste  ground  and  the  want  d 

wire,  or  iron  rod,  there  is  the  sunk  fence,  drainage,  how  very  far  short  of  its  capabi- 

none  of  these  taking  up  any  land.    In  wet,  lities  would  appear  that  which  is  at  preseat 

marshy,  or  boggy  ground,  ditches  would  derived  fVom  our  soil.— TbAn  Grem^,  jurwfDr 

serve  for  fences  and  drains  at  the  same  and  land  agent,  Exeter, 
time;  and  in  such  a  place  as  Broadclyst  » 

Moor  this  method  of  dividing  and  at  the        ON  STEEPING  TURNIP  SEED, 

same  time  of  draining  the  land  would  very  Mt  object  in  the  present  communication  ii 

much  increase  its  value.      But  in  cases  merely  to  impress  a  veto  on  steeping  tmoip- 

whereit  might  not  be  thought  advisable,  seed  previous  to  sowing;  and  I  trust  tiit»! 

either  owing  to  the  first  expense  of  iron  very  numerous  and  repeated  experiments  I 

rod,  or  wire  railings,  or  to  other  circum-  have  made,  and  with  uniformly  decided 

stances,  to  adopt  any  of  these  methods  of  results,  will  operate  as  a  salutary  cautioB 

dividing  land,  the  white  thorn  would  make  against  steeping  turnip  seeds  in  ohemioal 

a  cheap  and  good  fence,  taking  up  very  solutions.    My  first  experiments  were  made 

little  room,  being  impervious  to  cattle,  and  on  the  21st  June,  1814,  and  after  white  , 

costing  little  either  at  first  or  In  keeping  up  stone  turnip  had  been  steeped  fbr  6S§  h0iMii] 

afterwards.    A  thousand  plants  will  plant  in  solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  nn^\ 

thirty  perches  of  one  row,  or  fifteen  perches  riate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  ammofUli'^ 

of  two  rows,  the  plants  being  six  inches  and  silicate  of  potassa,  with  water  simpljii 

apart :    they   cost  from   lOs.  to  20s.  per  by  way  of  comparison,  it  may  suffice  to 

thousand,  according  to  their  age,  and  the  that  while  the  entire  number  of  the 

planting  of  them  is  very  little.    Sir  John  steeped  in  water  germinated,    and  gnv/ 

Kennaway,  by  taking  down  100  perches  of  very  well,  not  one  of  any  of  the  reitgtf^j 

bank  and  planting  50  perches  of  thorn  minated,    with  the  solitary  exception  ef 

hedge,  thus  making  three  fields  Into  two,  three  or  four  of  those  steeped  in  siKcate 

saved  nearl>  an  acre  of  ground.    Timber  of  potassa.    Other  chemical  solutions  weiv 

need  not  be  encouraged  in  hedge-rows  on  tried,  and  the  period  of  steeping  vaiiedj 

account  of  its  value,  as,  from  the  admission  but  uniformly  fatal  to  the  germination  aad^ 

of  foreign  timber,  this  has  been  materiaUy  growth  of  turnip  seed.    This  caveat- seen* 

reduced.    I  should  not  think  that  the  tim*  of  importance,  as  Mr.  Campbell's  (of  Dim- 

her  thus  grown  pays  nearly  so  much  annu-  dee)  steep,  which  contains  sulphate  taA 

ally  as  one  per  cent,  of  the  rental,  while  it  muriate  of  ammonia,   has   been   recoa- 

destroys  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  ground,  mended  for  turnip  seed,  as  well  as  wheat 

allowing  three  per  cent,  more  than  what  is  barley,  and  oats. 

actually  occupied,  for  injuries  sustained  by       From  my  multiplied  experiments,  I  find 

the  causes  mentioned.    What  necessity  is  much  discrimination  is  essential  in  nfep* 

there  for  a  farm,  even  so  small  as  100  acres,  ence  to  chemical  solutions,  as  steepa  fbr 

being  divided  into  smaller  enclosures  than  various  seeds.      I  have    "  Bhie  Moacow 

eight  or  ten-acre  fields,  and  the  remaining  barley,"  which  has  tillered  into  twemtf-fim 

twenty  iDto  ibur  or  iSve,  as  might  be  most  Btema  from  seeds  steeped  in  a  particular 
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deal  MlutioD ;  and  "  mummy  wheat'*  sioii  had  maw  the  adTantagfe ;  and  not  a  few  hearts 

b  displayi  uxteen  Hem,  by  being  simi-  throbbed  a«  they  entered  the  lines  of  cattle  to 

^ r^j      ^^_   .%       .,      l^     J   ^-j  "witnesa  the  reeult  01  the  adiaoication  upon  their 

treated.     On  the  other  hand,  kidney  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ .  J^^  ,^y  ^^  ^,. 

I,  after  being  steeped  31  hours  in  a  nltotions,  and  frantic  their  gesticulations,  and 

km  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  entirely  Nq>id  thdr  oommonioations  to  their  friends,  as 

bed.      FUx  seed  was  steeped  for  28  theywere  leisurely  «Dllowed,  of  their  success^ 

.         1.       1.  X      ^              •         J  c<mtra8ting  ill  with  the  woe-begone  counten- 

imwater,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  anoefrr-ill-disguised  pain  and  disappointment 

late  of  ammonia.     These  all  germi-  which  not  a  few  experienced,  for  a  winner,  in 

I  and  adranced  in  growth  pari  pauu,  almost  every  case,  was  at  the  expense  of  a  great 

he  slightest  difference  being  pereep-  number  of  losers.  ^    .      ^  ^  ,    ,.      .       _ 

Tr.     ,                   -        J   -D  _.       ^  When  we  came  to  the  street  leading  from  the 

Altnngham   carrot  and  I'ortugal  nuaket  pkce  to  the  ground  what  a  scene  pre- 

k  were  steeped  for  28  hours- in  water,  sented  itself :  the  mixed  mass  had  now  eyery 

late  of   ammonia,   and  phosphate  of  "»»  his  head  one  way ;  and,  instead  of  the 

«.•»;«     «»;!    K^fi,     »o»*Af    on^    ^n^/xn   confused  disorder  of  ten  minutes  before,  men 

onia,    ana    DOtn    carrot   ana   onion       ,^  ,        j  u    *    «^^  *u-  ^1—  u- 

^         .....  J       J  ,  walking  as  m  ranks,  and  kept  upon  the  flags  by 

ed  essentiaUy  mvigorated  and  bene-  the  stream  pouring  into  the  town,  they  presented 
by  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  am-  all  the  firmness,  order,  and  steadiness  of  soldiers. 

a.— 7.  Murray,  Sqp.  U.—Mark  Lane  A  stream  almost  unbroken  were  dashing  into 

ggg^  the  town — every  sort  of  vehicle,  loaded  with 

^  every  kind  of  material  humanity— every  des- 

A  TRIP  cription  of  moveable  animal  ever  designed  or 

-,,«  ■n.^^-r^^^^^T^  «,««mx^T^    ,«..  cslculated  for  a  beast  of  burden  was  hurried 

nUE  RICHMOND  MEETING,  1844.  recklessly  away  along  the  road,  and  not  a  few 

B¥  A  DERBYSHIRE  BROWN.  poor  jaded  animals,  ridden  or  driven  far  and 

(Continued  frtm  page  SSI.;  fast,  seemed,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  to  de- 

H  we  had  whiled  away  our  time  at  the  rive  animation  from  the  heart  and  spirit-stirring 

ion,  the  crowd,  like  a  confined  mass  of  scene,  and  to  manifest  it  too  by  his  erected  ears 

B  pent  up  by  some  opposing  medium,  was  and  a  toss  of  his  head.    Here  were  market  carts, 

launtering  about  the  town  of  Richmond,  carriages,  phaetons,  dog  carts,  poney  carriages, 

isly  gazing  at  its  natural  and  artificial  omnibuses,  coaches,  gigs,  in  which  carriage- 

ies,  apparently  in  no  way  interested  in  horses,  cart-horses,  hunters,  post  horses,  ponies, 

,  however  worthy  of  admiration,  so  com-  mules,  and  every  sample  of  living  quadruped  of 

y  did  the  all-absorbing  suliject  for  which  the  riding  or  driving  species  were  in  requisition. 

had  assembled  appear  to  occupy  their  Here  rolls  along  **  my  lord"  in  his  well  cu* 

l^ts,  and  no  further  exeprtion  seemed  to  shioned  chariot,  with  a  friend  at  bis  side  pouring 

ste  them  than  a  slight  recognition  they  into  his  attentive  ear  witty  jokes  upon  the  motf 

it  be  induced  to  make  to  some  friend  in  the  ley  appearance  of  the  throng,  or  jocose  hints  for 

3 — stupidity  and  sullenness  it  might  have  his  after-dinner  speech.    "VHiilst  keeping  equal 

mistaken  for  by  those  who  knew  less  of  pace  with  him,  in  '*  hot  haste"  comes  a  buxly 

leart-sdrring  object  they  were  realising  in  yeoman,  his  buxom  wife  by  his  side,  in  a  curi*- 

ipation,  and  wluch  was  indeed  at  once  the  ously  constructed  poney  cart,  the  active  little 

test  fieast  the  eye  could  behold,  and  the  glory  beast  between  the  shafts  of  which,  by  his  gait 

at  great  and  glorious  county,  the  exhifition  and  paces,  seems  to  proclaim,  as  he  passes 

e  Yorkdbire  Agricultural  Society.  swiftly  along,  *'  I's  Yorkshire  too."    Following 

t  last  the  signal  was  given  that  the  appointed  my  lord  we  have  the  '*  splash  turn  out"  of  one 

'  had  airiv^  for  admitting  the  lookers  on— ->  of  the  descendants  of  a  breeder  of  short  horns ; 

nch  an  impetus — one  mass  of  the  crowd  in-  the  vehicle,  horses,  and  harness,  evincing  the 

leed  another,  and  new  animation  seemed  to  care  bestowed  upon  their  appearance ;  whilst 

ifbaed  into  the  quiescent  mass — some  mag-  mounted  upon  the  hind  seat  is  "  a  tiger"  in  tops 

3  influence  seemed  to  be  attracting  them  and  drab  inexpressibles  looking  to  the  full  as 

hwaid;  for  though  no  sensible   diminution  important  a  personage  as  ins  master;  and  on 

le  crowd  outside  took  place,  still  one  passed  the  forther  side  of  bun  trot  a  rattling  pair  of 

WKd  to  another  that  me  gates  were  open,  brother  bucks,  who,  from  their  loud  laughter, 

a  iBOvement  mechanically  followied  towards  are  evidently  in  no  way  further  interested  in 

plsee,  the  scene  of  action.    The  parties  who  the  show  than  as  amateur  spectators,  or  probably 

ttalioDed  themselves  like  so  many  stetoes  intending  purchasers,  from  a  distant  county, 

etotiiegatesselongbefiHrethetimeofadinis-  who  having  deteimmed  Xkeloic^xA  \.q  -vxxiicw^ 
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their  purse  strings,  and  cany  back  with  them,  LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTU 

at  almost  any  conceivable  price,  a  young  bull  CHEMIST&Y. 

of  tiieKirkleavington  blood,  are  perfectly  easy  ^^  ^^^  ^    ^y^^  York  papers  that  ] 

as  to  the  results  of  the  judges'  deasions,  and  , .              r   t      j        v        j     • 

evidently  bent  upon  enjoying  themselves.  bmson,  of  London,  has,  during 

The  plans  of  admission  appeared  to  us  ex-  month,  delivered  three  Lectures  < 

cellent,  though  somewhat  tantalizing  to  Strang-  cultural  Chemistry  in    that  city, 

ers  who  had  come  so  far.    First,  yellow  tickeU  ^y^^^^i  was  devoted  to  that  extrac 

only  were  honoured;  and  many  an  envKms  ^,      ^^ 

gUnce  was  cast  at  parties  who  got  a  yellow  manure  guano.     The  Dr.  seems 

ticket  and  were  allowed  to  pass,  while  we  who  great  reliance  upon  phosphorus,  • 

had  got  pmk  must  quietly  wait     We  made  those  manures  which  contain  it, 

enqui^s  as  to  how  these  m^cal  tickets  were  luded  to  it  in  each  of  his  lectares, 

procured,  but,  alas !  we  found  that  only  mem-  ^  ,,      .          .             mi. 

hers  of  the  society  were  thus  honoured,  and  we  loUowmg  extracts  will  show  :— 

must  'hide  our  time,'  and  be  content  to  be  ^m.      u       "*"  lecture. 

admitted  when  the  'sort  of  us'  were  ehgible.  .   "IJosphorus,  wluch  was  also  a  i 

Soon  the  second  signal  was  given,  and  such  a  ii^redient  m  soils  intended  for  the  j 

crush:  to  intercept  the  stream  were  vain  and  jjeat  could  be  obtained  from  a  vanetyol 

useless ;  it  must  be  entered  at  a  considerable  ^^^  /ould  get  phosphorus  from  mg 

dUtance ;  and  no  further  exertion  was  needed  redundance,  and  he  would  ask  why  she 

to  bring  you  to  the  pomt  than  keepmg  in  it—  ^^"^  "P®"  »""^°»  ."P^J"  ^^  ^^^  °^ 

the  pressure  from  without  was  amply  sufficient  upon  any  oAer  animal  substance,  s( 

to  effect  it  ^^7  "^  night  sou  within  their  reach. 

At  last  we  enter.    Every  result  of  ingenuity  Jroe  that  our  national  dehcacy  offered 

and  skill  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  science  *»"^e'  ™  employing  night  soil  to  the 

were  carefully  and  orderly  spread  before  the  eye,  °f^f'  countries,  but  so  «ure  as  he  i 

with  designatory  stonds  correspondmg  with  the  f"^'*^^  ?»  ^'^^^  *P°*  '^^^i?  *^?  ^ 

catalogue  of  printed  particulars,  which  contained  '^^^  "^?"'  eves  opened  on  this  point;  th 

not  only  the  names  of  the  various  implements,  "^^/e  ^^??^^l  ^^"^^  the  example  of  fo 

but  a  statement  of  the  makers'  and  inventors'  ^^  *v"?  themselves  of  a  soU  which 

names,  and  also  as  to  whether  they  had  been  *°  matenally  assist  in  the  resuscitotion 

improved  or  not  tation. 

The  mighty  short  horns — the  glory  of  the  Again, — 

north  of  England,  were  the  great  object  of  our  "Then  with  respect   to    phosphori 

search:  albeit  they  are  neither  celebrated  for  could  obtain  phosphorus  from  night  s< 

milk,  butter,  nor  even  our  dear  Derbyshire  stable  manure,  from  cow  dung,  fron 

cheese,  but  fat— loaded,  disgraced— ugly  with  dung,  from  fish,  from  bone  dust,  and  frot 

fat    First  we  came  to  a  noble  line  of  thirteen  and  were  he  asked  from  which  could  \ 

magnificent  bulls :  a  crowd  had  collected  round  it  in  the  greatest  quantity,  he  would  re] 

one  to  whose  head  a  white  rosette  was  attached,  night  soil " 

and  a  card,  on  which  were  Ae  words,  "The  j    ty^^g^cond  lecture  he  introdu 

property  of  Thomas  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  *     .     ''^^"»***  »cv*i**c  ««^  «ui,>«#uu 

Yarm."    Mr.  Bates  is  slways  a  successful  com-  lollowing  anecdote  :— 

petitor  at  no  one  of  this  society's  shows,  which  "  A  gentleman,  an  extensive  farmer 

is  a  very  much  more  severe  ordeal  than  those  colnshire,  some  years  ago  stated  to  mi 

of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  where  first-  had  given  up  all  notions  pf  using  . 

rate  short  horns  are  comparatively  few  and  far  manures,  as  they  were  so  expensive.     I 

between,  were  his  short-horns  sent  away  without  there  is  nitrate  of  soda  in  your  diysalte 

a  prize.     The  bull  in  question— a  beautiful  what  was  that  for.     He  answered  tun 

roan,  was  six  years  old,  and  was  called  by  Mr.  then  said  I  would  not  have  you  make 

B.,  "Second  Cleveland  Lad."     Instead  of  in-  mind  against  artificial  manures,  becai 

venting  various  names  whereby  to  designate  his  have  not  got  a  crop  of  turnips  frt>m  n 

cattle  Mr.  Bates  chooses  to  keep  up  a  few  sue-  soda,  which  is  very  good  for  giving  giei 

cessful  names,  "  adding  a  number  to  eadi.    He  a  starting,   the  nitrogen  being  esaent 

often  exhibits  a  Duchess  5 1  st ;"  just  in  the  man-  stimulant  and  an  article  of  diet,  both  foi 

ner  of  our  raonarchs  who,  when  their  predeces-  and  vegetable  life ;  but  soda  is  very  del 

sors  have  had  the  same  name,  take  the  number  itself,  and  turnips  require  what  it  does  n 

in  which  they  stand  in  the  succession.  —phosphorus.     If  you  wanted  aueh  i 

f^To  be  continued.)  turnips  as  you  expected,  thirty  or  foi^ 
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ought  to  have  given  them  phosphorus,  substances,  although  it  must  be  decomposed 
.  constitueut  part  of  them.     He  said,  into  ammonia.    The  quantity  of  ammonia  given 
I  get  this  phosphorus  ?      I  replied,  out  from  the  hoofs  and  horns  of  animalH  is  very 
vwrious  manures  that  contain  phos-  S^^^&t,  and  these  hoofs  and  horns  are  nothing 
a  abundance  ;    night  soil    contains  a  less  than  glue  or  gelatine.     All  that  fertilizing 
er  centage  of  it  than  any  other  manure  property  is  abstracted  from  bones  by  boiling, 
got     The  gentleman  had  sixteen  or  The  oil  is  also  abstracted.     Oil  does  not  give 
t  hundred  acres  under  the  plough,  some  out  ammonia  from  keeping  ;  it  will  get  rancid, 
iom  a  large  town ;  he  remarked,  there-  It  possesses  no  fertilizing  properties,  but  in 
night  soil  was  out  of  the  question.    I  coming  in  contact  with  the  alkalies  of  the  soil, 
stable  manure  ;   but  he  did  not  keep  it  forms  a  soapy  matter,  and  every  one  knows 
iroportion.      I  then  alluded  to  fish,  as  that  suds  are  extremely  grateful  to  vegetation. 
g  a  large  quantity  of  phosphorus,  but  Two  substances  are  then  got  rid  of  by  boiling ; 
were  bad,  and  he  was  at  some  distance  the  gelatine,  and  also  the  oily  portion,  which 
coast     I  then  told  him  that  he  might  form  a  compound  of  a  refreshing  and  stimulat- 
•horus  from  guano,  but  it  was  atthat  ting  nature  to  vegetable  substances.  It  is  a  pro- 
per ton,  which  he  objected  to  give,  vidential  thing  that  phosphorus  is  not  volatile 
luded  to  bone-dust,  and  pledged  my  Hke  ammonia.      True,  when  it  combines  with 
t  his  neighbours,  who  had   splendid  hydrogen,  it  has  a  disposition  to  escape,  in  the 
)ps,  Hsed  one  or  other  of  these  ma-  fonn  of  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas ;  but  in 
?he  sequel  of  all  this  is,  that  he  asked  animal  manure  it  is  fixed — it  is  found  in  the 
science  of  chemistry  was  not  one  of  shape  of  phosphate    of  ammonia,   phosphate 
lifliculty,  and  I  replied  that  it  was  the  o{  lime,  phosphate  of  potas,  phosphate  of  soda, 
)f  all  the  sciences."  and  phosphate  of  magnesia." 

r.  then  proceeded-  ^^  *^«  ^°""«  ®^  *^®  ^^^^^  ^®^^'®  °" 

lained  with  him  eight  or  ten  days,  fi^"<>'  *^e  ^^'  °»*de  the  following  obser- 

ihemistry  the  subject  of  every  hour's  vations: — 

ion,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  readily  **  In  consequence  of  the  great  start  this  sub- 
l  will  unbend  itself,  though  otherwise  ject  has  got,  and  the  great  share  of  interest  it 
1,  advanced  in  life,  and  beset  with  the  has  excited  in  the  public  mind,  many  parties 
he  world — ^it  is  astonishing  how  readily  have  now  commenced  making  artificial  fertili- 
)n  on  such  an  abstract  subject  as  che-  zing  compounds,  possessing,  in  a  small  and 
received.  Dr.  Robinson  then  referred  concentrated  form,  all  the  properties  necessary 
and  said  the  subject  of  boiling  them  to  fertilize.  I  will  not  mention  any  names  ;  it 
ght  before  the  Maidstone  Farmer's  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  ;  but  I  believe  all  these 
en  he  was  requested  to  give  an  ex-  compounds  have  been  failures.  I  was  convers- 
on  the  subject  In  boiling  bones  the  ing  in  town  with  the  proprietors  of  a  compost 
IS  is  not  removed,  which  the  turnips  of  this  kind,  which  sells  at  £12  per  ton,  12s. 
is  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  calcination,  per  cwt.,  and  5  cwt.  is  recommended  to  an  acre, 
after  repeated  distillations,  and  a  most  that  is  £3  an  acre.  It  strikes  me, — and  I  ex- 
process,  that  phosphorus  can  be  oh-  plained  to  the  party  at  the  time,  that  I  could 
m  bones  ;  but  how  mysterious  is  the  get  Peruvian  guano  at  iSl2  per  ton,  which  used 
'  of  nature,  which  abstracts  the  phos-  to  cost  £2S  per  ton — that  unless  manure  is 
)m  bones  with  the  greatest  readiness,  offered  on  more  reasonable  terms,  it  will  not  be 
e  than  that ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  found  to  sell.  The  party  stated,  on  the  word  of 
}  should  be  ground  or  powdered,  in  their  chemist,  that  one  cwt  of  their  compost 
umish  food  for  vegetable  substances,  was  equal  to  «3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano.  I  said 
r  be  placed  in  a  bulky  condition  in  the  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  so,  but  you  cannot  con- 
9  that  the  roots  of  die  turnip,  fur  in-  vince  the  farmer  of  that  Besides,  he  requires 
sy  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  the  a  cheap  manure  to  meet  his  extravagant  rents 
IS  which  they  contain  will  be  abstract-  and  the  low  price  of  grain.  No  manure  even- 
ar  as  phosphorus  is  concerned,  boiled  tually  will  pay — I  am  taking  the  average  of 
'■  not  deteriorated.  But  bones  also  England — where  the  cost  is  above  30s.  per  acre. 
me  very  nutritious  substances  besides  African  guano  contains  more  urate  of  ammonia 
18.  They  hold  a  large  proportion  of  — Peruviam  more  phosphate  of  ammonia,  al- 
md  that  gelatine  contains  an  immense  though  their  fertilizing  properties  are  the  same. 
)f  the  elements  of  ammonia  Gelatine  I  have  analysed  samples  of  most  kinds  of  guano 
It  nutritious  portion  of  the  food  which  and  have  found  that  the  Peruvian  was  certainly 
and  it  is  also  nutritious  to  vegetable  not  worth  £12  a  ton,  if  you  could  ^^v.  Mn&^w 
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at  £S  or  £9,  or  even  iglO.  I  have  had  some  becomes  every  day  more  apparent, 
samples  from  Liverpool,  that  would  disgrace  renders  it  more  important  that  some 
any  firm,  and  I  sent  them  back  again.    African     i.     u  i     .  i       ^  ^ 

guano  has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial  in  this  coun-  should  be  taken  to  procure  analyses  c 
try,  but  another  season  will  enable  us  to  judge  various  compounds  introduced  to  th( 
of  it  I  should  be  disposed  to  give  it  a  good  mer  under  the  name  of  guano.  Unti 
word ;  but  when  I  talk  to  gentlemen  who  lay  ig  ^one,  however,  the  only  remedy  w 
out  their  himdreds  of  pounds  m  manures,  they  ^.      ^  »  .  i.     i 

put  questions  directly  to  me,  will  it  produce  suggest  is,  to  purchase  immediately 
such  and  such  results.  This  was  asked  of  me  the  hands  of  the  importer ;  dealers  i: 
by  Lord  Wenlock,  but  of  course  I  could  not  article  have  been  found  capable  of  n 
answer.  The  adulteration  of  guano  is  scan-  g^  as  to  enhance  their  profits ;  but  ii 
dalous.     Two  or  three  samples  recently  sent  to     ,  t_  v  i 

me  from  Liverpool  to  examine  seemed  to  have  chasers  can  have  the  assurance  thf 
been  very  ingeniously  got  up.  The  article  was  article  is  delivered  to  them  direct  froi 
chopped  tanner's  bark  cut  by  powerful  raachin-  ship  or  from  the  warehouse  of  the  imp( 
ery ;  finely  condensed  portions  of  brick  dust,   ^j^  ,      ,  .      .  however  out 

mixed  with  chalk;  and  the  whole  seemed  to  '^'^^y  neea  not  tear,  once  no  wever  out 
have  been  steeped  In  vats  of  human  urine,  or  controul  of  the  importers,  whose  mte 
pig's  urine ;  it  was  not  the  urine  of  a  gramini-  is  to  furnish  a  genuine  article  as  a  i 
vorous  animal,  for  it  contained  a  quantity  of  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  i 

phosphorus.     If  guano  is  introduced  into  the   a„.^„^  •    « i^.  i,.  ^.   .1      _ 

ground  along  with  seed,  during  a  wet  season,   ^^^^  is  completely  at  the  mercy  ^ 
the  soluble  parts  will  pass  off;  and,  of  course,   dealer,  who  may  or  he  may  not  give 
the  seed  will  not  receive  that  benefit  from  the   proportion  of  15  cwt.  of  genuine  gua 
contiguity  of  the  guano  it  would  have  done,   his  ton,  the  remainder  being  perhaps  1 
Affam,  It  the  weather  is  dry,  the  effects  other-   1  r\    ^1  »       •,  »     . 

wise  will  not  be  apparent.  Guano  requires  that  ^^««  *^  ^  manure.  On  this  subject  w( 
gentle  humidity  that  is  peculiar  to  this  climate,  quoted  Dr.  Robinson,  as  a  caution  1 
neither  deluging  rains,  nor  continued  drought,  brother  farmers.  We  might  here  adi 
Here  is  a  sample  of  guano  from  Possession  the  more  fresh  guano  can  be  procure 
Island.  I  have  exammed  it,  and  it  contains  a,..  «  .^.  ^.  ^j^,. 
high  proportion  of  lime.  It  is  deficient  in  phos-  *^®"®''  ^^^  ^*  ^^  estimated  to  lose  its  qi: 
phorus,  and  strong  in  uria,  which  is  accounted  very  much  by  keeping, 
for  because  the  fowl  voids  the  urine  at  the  same  ^ 

time  as  it  voids  the  dung.     So  long,  however,  * 

as  a  substance  contains  uria,  it  is  a  fertilizer  to  DARLINGTON  FARMERS*  CL 
a  high  extent     But  after  all,  as  I  have  already   rp       «     .      r  1 , 

said  give  me  phosphorus.     It  is  a  remarkable    ^^^  September  monthly  meetmg  c 
fact,  that  the  cleverest  chemists  in  this  country   club  was  held  on  the  16th  Sep.  at  the 
are  now  engaged  in  adulterating    substances   of  Mr.  Thos.  Dixon,  land-agent  and 
which  are  both  eaten  and  drank     This  was  a   cultural  engineer,  their  honorary  seci 
fine  field  for  them,  as  they  had  a  fine  set  of  men   __         v.  ,      ,.  .  , 

to  work  upon— the  farmers.     I  was  in  Sussex   ^^^  subject  under  discussion  was  " 
lately,  where  there  was  a  com  chandler  and  sowing,  with  the  preparation  of  the  Lot 
miller  who  had  obtained  a  quantity  of  grain   seed,  and  the  proper  time  for  sotving,*' 
fronj  several  small  fanners  in  his  neighbour-   ^^  ^  jj  Chapman,    Esq 

hood.      Some   of  them  were  presenting  their  ;  *^        *       ^ 

accounts  to  him  as  he  had  previously  requested,  chairman,  Mr.  Walton,  the  vice-chai 
He,  however,  said,  he  had  not  got  any  money,  presided,  and  in  opening  the  meet 
but  if  they  would  take  guano,  he  would  let  them  said  that  the  subject  they  were  then ; 
have  it  instead.     I  examined  his  guano,  and    1.  « 

refused  to  give  him  a  certificate,  as  it  was  some  ^'^""^^^  ^^f  ^f  ^^  ^^'"y  S^e^^  '"^"^ 
wretched  stuff*  from  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  *<>  t"®  tillage  land  farmers  of  this  i 
or  perhaps  from  Bermondsey."  bourhood,  and  one  that  he  thought  d« 

The  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for  more  attention  than  was   sometim* 
some  check  to  the  evil,  growing  with  the   stowed  upon  it ;  but  more  particular! 
increasing  consumption  of  guano,  of  adul-  regard  to  sowing  wheat  on  clover  ley 
teration  of  this  costly  but  useful  manure,   his  opinion  was,  that  it  was  better 
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ken  the  land  was  in  a  very  wet  state,  it  in  vitriol  water  instead  of  wetting  it  with 

particalarly*in  a  late  season,  for  in  stale  urine.     Drilling  and  ribbing  wheat 

I  case  he  thought  it  much  better  to  was  considered  by  the  members  preferable 

e  risk  of  a  still  later  season,  and  have  to  sowing  broadcast  in   all  cases   where 

id  in  a  tolerably  dry  and  firm  state,  practicable,  as,  by  that  means,  the  land 

>  sow  it  very  wet,  he  having  himself  can  be  hoed  whilst  under  crop,  and  kept 

enced  the  ill  effects  of  wet  sowing,  much  cleaner,  and  thereby  not  exhausted 

en  gave  in  detail  an  account  of  a  by  growing  weeds :  it  was  also  considered 

*  clover  ley,  part  of  which  was  sown  that  a  less  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  than 

he  land  was  wet,  and  the  remainder  what  has  been  generally  sown  would  an- 

ime  later  when  the  land  had  got  into  swer  equally  well,  if  not  better,  and  where 

state,  the  crop  being  much  superior  two  bushels  per  acre  has  been  regularly 

dry  sown  land  than  on  the  wet.    The  sown,  it  was  believed  that  six  pecks  per 

:  was  then  discussed  at  considerable  acre  would  be  sufficient ;  and  in  support  of 

,  the  members  present  seeming  to  this  principle  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  men- 

reat  interest  therein.     The  unani-  tioned  an  accidental  circumstance  which 

opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  happened  in  his  own  practice,  which  was 

lie  to  avoid  sowing  when  the  land  is  as  follows :  some  years  ago,  having  prepared 

ery  wet  state,  and  whether  sown  the  seed  wheat  in  the  morning  for  the  day's 

ast  or  drilled,  it  is  better  not  to  sow  sowing,  it  happened  from  some  cause  or 

d  too  soon  after  being  ploughed  as  other  (he  believed  from  the  urine  being  too 

is  found  to  answer  much  better  when  strong)  that  such  parts  of  the  seed  as  was 

d  has  been  ploughed  a  while  before-  sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  sprouted 

he  seed  then  gets  a  firmer  bed  which  as  usual,  and  grew  well ;  but  such  parts 

believed  to  be  very  essential  to  its  as  were  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
I :   with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  came  up  very  much  thinner,  a  good  portion 

d  it  was  believed  that  in  all  ordinary  of  it  not  having  vegetated  at  all,  whereby 

bat  the  method  at  present  followed  that  part  of  the  field  which  was  sown  in 

i  neighbourhood,  as  a  preventative  the  latter  part  of  the  day  looked  for  some 

t  smut,  answers  very  well,  which  is  time  much  too  thin,  and  likely  for  a  failing 

^  the  seed    thoroughly    with  stale  crop,  yet  when  harvest  came  it  was  full  as 

and  afterwards  mixing  it  with  quick  good,  if  not  superior,  to  the  other  that  was 

)r  where  mine  cannot  be  had  in  suf-  sown  in  the  morning;  he  also  further  stated 

quantity,    then   salt  and  water  is  that  he  was  now  in  the  habit  of  sowing 

n  lieu  of  it,  but  giving  the  prefer-  less  seed  than  formerly,    and  which  he 

;o  urine  when  it  can  be  had  in  or-  found  to  answer  a  better  purpose ;  he  also 

cases  ;  when   this   precaution  has  now,  in  drilling  his  wheat,  gave  it  more 

ised,  and  smut  has  made  its  appear-  room  betwixt  the  rows  than  formerly,  and 

n  the  crop,  it  was  believed  to  have  found  it  to  answer   better ;   he  formerly 

ded  from  the  seed  wheat,  not  having  drilled  his  wheat  at  six  inches,  but  now  and 

horoughly  mixed  and  wet  in  every  for  the  future  he  would  always  give  it  nine 

r  the  urine  before  applying  the  lime,  inches  betwixt  the  rows,  it  thereby  tillered 

also  believed  that  (although  smut  better,  was  better  to  hoe  and  clean,  and 

i  itself  grow)  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  altogether  answered  a  better  purpose, 
•wheat  infected  with  it,  as  it  is  apt  to       At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  it 

:e  it  a  second  time  ;  but  in  cases  was  unanimously  resolved,— 1st.  That  it  is 

it  is  requisite  to  sow  smutty  wheat,  desirable  in  sowing  wheat  to  give  it  a  flrwv 

the  best  remedies  known  is  to  wash  bed,  therefore  \t\a\)eU«to\w?^\N\^\ww^ 
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ploughed  a  week  or  two  before  sowing. —  reason  of  this  is  self-evident — as,  were  i.i 
2nd.  That  in  preparing  the  seed  it  is  im-   not  for  the  advance  last  made  to  repair  tbc 
portant  that  it  be  thoroughly  mixed  with   vessel,  she  would  in  many  cases  become  e 
the  urine  or  brine,  so  that  every  grain  is  total  loss,  and  be  worthless,  without  any 
wet  before  adding  the  lime,  and  then  the   claim  on  the  underwriters, 
whole  to  be  well  worked  together.— 3rd.       Now,  the  object  of  an  Act  of  Parliamene 
That  the  best  time  for  sowing  wheat  is  from  for  land-draining  in  Scotland  is  simply  this, 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  th^t  j^  ^^^Id  be  enacted  and  declared  that 
November.  jj^g  expense  of  thorough  and  furrow  draining 

The  subject  fixed  for  discussion  at  the  of  land,  either  held  imder  strict  entail,  or 
October  monthly  meeting  is  "  The  best  j^  fgg  simple,  should  be  preferable  to  any 
method  qf  preserving  Turnips  through  the  ^ebt  existing,  or  that  could  exist-ay,  and 
winter,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  draw  ^^^^  ^^le  same  is  repaid  with  interest  Of 
them  from  the  land  both  as  regards  the  pre-  course  it  would  be  optional  in  any  one  to 
servation  of  the  Tum^s,  and  keeping  the  land  ^^^il  themselves  of  the  Act,  and  it  would 
in  condition."  ^  1,^  necessary  to  stipulate  that  the  sum  ad- 

LAND-DRAINING  'aSSOCIATION  FOR  '"^"^  "i"  ^"^''I^"^' .»';i"»f  ^  P«"f " 
sroTT  ANn  y  P       off— «.e.  one-tmrd  m  ten  or  twelve 

,    .      ,    .^,  ,         n  »      J         1 ,      11    t  years,  besides  the  whole  of  the  interest  an- 

Jt  IS  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  by  all,  that  „          i . i         .^.                 ^  i>\,    •*.«. 

.           ,          -            ...        '      ^      n  nually ;  and  the  wntten  consent  of  hentsble 

thorough  or  iurrow-drammg   is  the  first  ■,."!             r        •      i              .^        ^„\a 

.         .    .^      ,.              ®         ./.,.  creditors  on  fee  simple  properties  womd 

»tep  m  agricultural  improvement,  ,f  drain-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^     ^4 

mgisreqmred:  andhenceaZan^*«m^  ^^  application  to  the  Sheriff,  or  Judge 
Jsioaatum  for  Scotland  .«  a  most  desirable   q^^^  The  details  otherwise  might  be 

desideratum,    England  in  this  matter  has  ,       .                .                         ^i^ 

.  i_      ^1     1     J         1-          1 ,  .    1          11  an  amendment  upon,  or  in  some  measure  be 

taken  the  lead,  as  she  ought  to  do,  and  she  .    .,     .    ^i.  .       j     *i.    a   *   r  t>    v     *-# 

1-            1-     XT    1- !-•      T      J  J    .  •       A  similar  to  that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 

has  now  her  Yorkshire  Land-drammg  As-  ,^    /^        ttt     i.       ei       ah             j: - 

„     ,     1  .    ,.«.       ,  .       ®  10,  Geo.  III.  chap.  51.    All  proceedingi 

sociation.    England  is  different  m  this  re-  ,     ,,      Axi.i.i-i.'     i   i      m    i- - 

.jy               xr    i_  V           X  •  under  the  Act  to  be  obtained  should  be /rir 

spect  from  us  :  Yorkshire  contains  a  popu-  «,          ,^          ji.*vii.      ^tu 

.v.              ,                  ^         o    xi     J         i  of  stamp  duty,  and  at  the  least  possiUe 

lation  nearly  as  great  as  Scotland,   and  mi.«           u-         i.            j  — 

1.            a    L'  V.          '  ^'        -n      .         1.  expense.    This  would  give  a  boon  and  m 

hence  a  Scottish  association  will  not  much  .    V.      ^          •    i^      i    •                    *  iu- 

j  ^,     V    ,  1 .        .^,       .           , .  impetus  to  agricultural   improvement  flflr 

exceed  the  Yorkshire,  either  m  wealth  or  '^  ,      ^,                     ^    ^             *•   «!.•» 

,           „  ^  .^ .       ^    ,                   ,  greater  than  any  protection  or  stimmant 

m  numbers.    But  it  is  not  of  money  or  the  f  .,i   _,    i_                 j   •  •     j  x    ^v      a^^tm 

^                     , ,            1       ti     ,  hitherto  known ;  and  joined  to  the  efforw 

sinews  of  war  we  would  now  humbly  be-  ,,    ,                    i.       n    -        *  *    ^   -«:^ 

,        J     V  -^  xv     ^x    ^«       jy       1     1  that  are  now  so  happily  in  a  state  of  actife 

speak,  and  solicit  the  attention  of  our  land-  .                     u                   *i.    j.- 

J  .,    .    .         ^          ,    ,        ^  progression,  we  would  soon  see  the  day 

owners  and  their  tenants,  and  also  of  our  ,,       in^ij        u-*     vi«j*- 

1           1.          J  i.1.    /-.                 ^  when  broad  Scotland  would  raise  two  bladei 

law-makers  and  the  Government  ,             ,                      r          i       xt    ^- 

m                       1.    1     u      1^     *.  !-•       1.  where  only  one  grew  formerly.    No  ww 

To  any  one  who  looks  about  him,  he  ,,  ,     '      ...f.,     ,      •  •      j    v  *  -« 

*  ^  -1  *     I.          4.1.  i.          •    o    i.1     J  could  by  possibility  be   injured,  but  w 

cannot  fail  to  observe  that  even  m  Scotland  ,,,     ,        ^.   i  ,              .i      i    •  • - 

.,         ,, »«r               ji-  would  be  benefited,  because  the  drainins 

<Aorott^A  tfraiwwi^  IS  m  its  infancy ;  and  why,  ,,     .     ^,           *     r*i.    i     j  *.     *i«^ 

V                  .^  , .        .       J.,       .J          I  would  raise  the  value  of  the  land  to  atleiff 

because  capital  is  not  readily  raised  or  oh-  ,     , ,     ,                .    i.  .i                             ^ 

tained  at  present,  from  the  state  of  the  law,   1°^^^^  *^^  ^"^^^"*  °^^^"  ^""'^  ^^'"'''^ 
and  which   only    can   be   remedied   and  that  improvement. 

amended  by  an  Act  cf  Parliament,    Every  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  letter  wil 

one  knows,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  meet  the  eye  of  those  in  power,  and  parti 

the  law  as  regards  the  shipping  interest,  cularly  of  our  county  members,  o/Z  of  whos 

that  the  last  advance  for  repairs  on  a  vessel  are  more  or  less  personally  interested— as 

/sprrferable  to  any  preyious  advance.    The  who  is  not  interested  ?  and,  beaidea,  is 
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not  a  subject  of  the  greatest  national  im-   not  clog  in  the  sowing. — If  afier  early  po- 

portance?  tatoes,  the  following  plan  has  been  recom- 

Of  course,  to  make  the  matter  complete,   mended : — As  you  lift  your  potatoes,  sow 

a  umHar  Act  of  Parliament  is  required  for  rape-seed  141bs.  or  161bs.  per  acre,  not  later 

England  and  Ireland ;    and  in  this  way  than  the  end  of  August.    The  price  of  the 

money  could  be  borrowed  at  a  very  low  rate   seed  will  not  exceed  five  shillings  per  acre. 

of  interest—- ^mor  Patrue.  If  the  season  is  favourable,  you  may  lay  on 

_  _  ♦     ,-.  _„  two  and  a  half  scores  of  sheep  to  four  acres, 

Valuable  Thrashing  MACHiNE—There    about  the  middle  or  end  of  October.    With 

IS  now  m  operation  at  Ty  wamhayle  expen-   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  p^^„^^  ^^  half  an  acre 

inental  farm  belongmg  to  S.  and  R.  Davey,   ^^  ^^^.^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^1^^  ^^p^^  y^^  ^1 

Esqs.,  a  thrashmg  machme,  which  from  its   j^^^^  y^^^  g^eep  in  first-rate  condition  for 

amplicity  of  construction,  and  its  great  the  spring  market.    In  one  similar  instance, 

power,  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  former   ^y^j^  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^   observation  last 

thrashing  machines,  or  those  now  generally  ^^„^  j^e  profit  per  score  amounted  to 

used.    It  performs  the  work  of  three  horses  ^  j^^  ^  „^^  deducting  the  price  of  seed. 

and  thrashes  125  sheaves  of  wheat  and  225  ^he  land  will  be  in  excellent  order  for  the 

•heaves  of  barley  or  oats  an  hour ;  and  this  reception  of  spring  wheat,  which  will  be 

M  performed  by  a  poor  pony  of  13  hands  f^^^^^  ^  y^gi^  better,  and  the  quality  of 

^h.     The  improver  is  a  miner,  named  ti,^  ^^ain  will  be  much  superior  to  that  of 

MSchael  Harris,   a  poor  man  residing  at   ^^^^^  ^j^e^t,  which  is  unsuited  to  early 

Silverwell,  in  the  parish  of  St  Agnes,  who   g^il.     Turnips  have  been  recommended  on 

II  possessed  of  surprising  natural  genius,   ^^rly  soUs  after  potatoes,  but  will  not  suit 

«d  therefore  deserves  support.    He  carries  a  cold  situation. -I  would  also  recommend 

the  whole  apparatus  about  m  a  small  cart,   farmers  to  sow  rye  and  vetches  upon  their 

ad  contracts  with   the   farmers    of  the   gtubbles  for  spring  feeding ;  they  will  find 

laghbourhood  at  per  100  sheaves.    Several   ^his  a  valuable  assistant  where  the  turnips 

.  Ittlemen  have  seen  the  machme  and  pro-  y^ave  faUed.-^ArewaJttry  Chronicle, 

I  ftinced  it  to  be  the  greatest  improvement      Experiment  with   Clover  and  Timo- 

Jtt  niade.    Could  the  poor  man  have  raised   ^^^  Seed.— Desirous  of  learning,  by  direct 

irilcient  money  to  have  carried  him  and  ^^ial,  at  what  depths  clover  and  timothy 

im  machine  to  Southampton  the  gentlemen   ^^^^  ^^^id  germinate,  I  made  a  narrow 

lay  no  doubt  he  would  have  obtained  a   trench  in  a  favorable  situation,  three  and  a 

jod  prize,  since  they  did  not  see  one  there  j^alf  feet  long,  increasing  in  depth  from  the 

that  approximated   to  anything  near  the   surface  at  one  end  to  the  other  end,  where 

^vement  he  hM  made.-- West  of  Eng-  it  was  six  inches  deep.    The  bottom  of  it 

«w  Conservative,  ^^  therefore  an  inclined  plane,  and  was 

Rape,  Kale,  &c.  por  Winter  Feeding,   ^^^ig  smooth   and   even,   by   pressing  a 

^  question  was  put  in   the    Chronicle,   gtraight-edged  board  forcibly  upon  it  Thus 

What  must  the  farmer  resort  to  for  winter  prepared,  the  seed  was  sown  thickly  in  the 

feeding,  now  that  the  turnips  have  utteriy   trench,  its  whole  length.    In  twenty-four 

Med m  many  places?    I  answer,  let  him   jays,  at  an  average  noon  temperature  of 

mtrj  Rape  Kale  on  his  turnip-field,  with-  45  deg.,  the  plants  appeared  at  the  surface 

«ot  ploughing  afresh.    The  ground  may  be  for  four  inches  from  the  shallowest  end 

han-owed  and  then  sown ;  or  the  patches  of  towards  the  deepest  part  of  the  trench ;  and 

ground  where  turnips  have  faUed  may  be   afterwards  continued  to  appear  from  still 

•own  wiih  rape  seed  after  a  shower;   or   deeper  portions  of  the  ground  for  seventeen 

ileep  the  seed  and  let  it  dry  so  that  it  may  inches,  when  it  wlaoUy  e^a&«^  \a  n«%<&\»Xr. 
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Three  months  have  now  elapsed,  and  not  Dr.  B.'s  coarse  of  farming  on  his  sheep  faim 

a  leaf  has  shown  itself  heyond  the  point  js  very  simple— the  routine  being  merely  grain, 

•     i.           J    r«v      1              J  X'      ii-              ^  hay,   and  pastura&re — the  latter  anordinfi;  the 

just  named.  The  clover  and  tmiothy  sprout-  ,,J;  p^^^j^  preparation  for  wheat-3  the 

ing  alike,  and  ceased  to  germinate  at  the  fertility  of  the  farm  has  been  constantly  increaa- 

depth  of  two  and  a  half  inches.    The  plants  ing  under  this  management. 

are  now  nearly  a  foot  high,  at  the  shallow       Plaster  has  been  extensively  used  for  many 

extremity  of  the  trench  :  and  diminish  in  years,  particularly  on  clover  ^d  Indian  com, 

,,      ,        ,     ,  ,,     ,         ^  with  the  best  effects :  but  its  enects  are  not  now 

stature  as  the  trench  deepens,  the  lowest  as  visible  as  formerly ;  and  leached  ashes  have 

being  about  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  taken  its  place  in  a  good  degree,  the  latter  being 

The  intelligent  farmer  will,  of  course,  un-  now  found  most  useful, 
derstand  the  object  and  appreciate  the  value       Eradication  of  Couch  Grass,  (TriHcum  repens.) 

of  this  experiment.    Some  of  the  same  seed   ^^l  °5^^«  ^"»»  about  Kinderhook  are  oyer- 

:.         .  J  i  '"D  ^y  this  pest    Dr.  Beekman  has  nit  on  a 

was  scattered  on  the  ground,  at  the  same  ^^^^  pi^u  to  eradicate  it    He  has  found  that 

time,  and  left  uncovered.    It  vegetated  in  if  he  can  keep  the  ground  thickly  covered  for  a 

due  season;  its  radicals,  from  an  eight  to  a  year,  with  some  other  crop,  the  couch-graM 

4V.., «4.i,  «<?„«:««!, !«««.  !««.  «^««-«j   *^  *!,*.   dies — it  ia  smothered  out.    The  plan  is  this :u 
lourtn  01  an  men  long,  lay  exposed  to  the   ^v      •        •        r  j        ^v:-.v.  *v;-  — .« 

oi     J       f       ,^,,      there  is  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  this  gran 

snow  and  frost  for  some  tune,  and  finally   ^as  become  troublesome,  it  is  pastured  wifli 
found  their  way  into  the  earth. — J.  T.  P.   sheep  till  July — then  evenly  turned  over  with 

Western  Farmer  and  Gardener  (America.)  a  plough,  and  sown  immediately  to  buck-whert. 

The  crop  starts  quickly,  gets  the  lead  of  the 

_  _  couch-grass,  and  soon  covers  the  ground.    The 

VISIT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT   OF    THE  ^ext  spring  the  ground  is  planted  to  potatoee- 

N.  y.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  they,  also,  thickly  shade  the  ground,  and  con- 

T    *i.      Ml         *  TT*  J    1.    T_ »   *v        'J  c  tinue  to  do  so  for  nearly  the  whole  season,  whidi 

In  the  village  of  Kinderhook  is  the  residence  of  effectuallv  does  the  work  for  the  conch- 

Dr.  J.  P.  Beekman,  president  of  the  New  York  P^®"^  ettectuaiiy  does  the  worK  lor  ine  concn 

State  Agricultural  Society.      Dr.   Beekman's  e^*^**                                            ^ 

home  place  is  not  large,  (embracing  only  about  ^«»"«  «»  Sorrel.— To  ascertam,  if  possMfc 

100  acres,)  his  principal  farmmg  operations  whether  lime  will  kill  sorrel.  Dr.  Beekman  hal 

being  carried  on  at  three  other  farms,  situated  several  loads  of  good  lime  spread  on  some  laai 

from  two  to  three  mUes  distant    His  primarv  which  was  much  mfested  with  this  plant   B 

objects  are  wool  and  grain.     He  has  about  one  '^as  spread  in  the  central  part  of  a  field  tiu^ 

thousand  sheep,  mostly  of  Saxony  blood.    Their  that  the  effect,  if  any  was  produced^ght  hi 

wool  is  very  fine,  and  Dr.  B.  expects  to  realise  seen.    After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  no  effect  what- 

sixty  cents  per  pound  for  the  clip  of  this  year,  ever  has  been  discoverable,  either  for  or  againil 

We  were  shown  the  fieeces,  which  averaged  two  ^^e  sorrel  or  any  other  plant    The  soil  ii  lathfl 

pounds  ten  ounces  each,  were  very  clean,  and  light,  inclining  to  gravel.    On  some  oAer  dei- 

put  up  m  good  order.    We  saw  none  of  the  criptions  of  soil,  the  lune  would  probably  hsTi 

sheep,  exceptmg  a  few  bucks,  and  those  we  had  produced  beneficial  effects  as  a  manure, 

not  an  opportunity  of  closely  examining,  but  Dr.  B.  keeps  very  particular  accounts  of  hii 

from  their  appearance,  should  think  some  of  farming  operations,  and  is  able  to  calculate  to 

them  were  excellent  animals.  curately  the  "  loss  and  gain."     He  has  some' 

Dr.  Beekman  gives  his  sheep  generally  no  times  rented  his  lands,  reserving  the  right  U 

grain  or  roots— feeding  in  winter  principally  on  direct  as  to  their  management — giving  to  U« 

hay,  which  he  is  care&l  to  have  cut  at  the  pro-  tenant,  as  the  custom  is,  one-third  of  the  cropft-; 

per  time  and  well  cured.    To  some  of  the  feeble  the  tenant  performing  all  the  hand-laboiur,  aai 

sheep,  he  sometimes  gives  a  few  oats.    He  finds  the  landlord  furnishing  the  necessary  imple' 

his  mode  of  sheep  husbandry  attended  with  very  ments,  teams,  seed,  &c.,  and  paying  the  tani 

good  profits.     He  sells  no  hay—  finding  that  he  At  other  times  he  has  managed  his  farms  him* 

can,  in  the  average  of  seasons,  turn  it  to  better  sel^  hiring  all  the  labour.    On  comparing  pro* 

advantage  by  feeding  sheep,  besides  the  great  fits,  he  found  he  made  from  150  to  200  cental 

benefit  &e  sheep  are  to  the  land.    The  return  year  more,  under  his  own  management,  thai 

for  his  hay  is  usually  ten  dollars  per  ton.    Every  when  the  land  was  rented.     We  have  no  donb 

farmer  can  see  that  this  is  profitable  fanning,  that  similar  results    would   generally  fbDo« 

beci^Pfle  hay  at  ten  dollars  a  ton,  on  the  faim,  is  under  good  management,   and  we  wonld  10 

a  prd&table  article.  commend  the  example  to  some  £urm«n  withi 
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oar  knowledge,  who  under  the  idea  that  they  and  outlay  in  the  increased  price  which 

cauutot  mike  their  landa  profitable  in  their  own  fine  wool  now  commands.  ^  Several  of  the 

kodn,  or  with  a  view  to  "  save  trouble,"  resoit  farmers  in  Vernon,  in  this  County,  have 

to  a  system  of  renting,  hy  which,  in  a  few  years,  recently  sold  their  present  and  last  year's 

tbar£m»  correspond  to  Solomon's  descnption  clip  for  five  shillings  per  pound.    This,  be 

oftbegaidenof  the  slothful.  it  remembered^  is  from  some  of  the  best 

There  is  considerable  Indian  corn  raised  in  Saxony  flocks  m  the  State.    Now  if  others 

tiie  vicinity  of  Kinderhook,  and  in  general  the  will  grow  equally  g^d  wool  they  will  find 

present  crop  looks  well.     We  noticed  some  their  account  in  the  satisfaction  of  obtain- 

fiuiDers  practice  very  thick  planting.     In  some  ing  similar  prices. — C. 

fields  the  rows  were  only  thirec  feet  apart,  the  ^ 

!11frm' wTrotfh::Sut  «;    season,  ceops,  ^c.  m  America. 

lus  is  too  thick.     Dr.  Beekman's  crop  was  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  we  have 

ilsnted  at  wider  distances  in  the  row,  (by  six  had  abundant  and  fertilizing  rains.    The 

)r  eight  inches,)  with  not  more  than  three  stalks  season,  so  far,  has  been  remarkably  favora- 

9  the  hilL    The  prospect  is  fair  for  a  good  ble  for  all  kinds  of  ^ain  and  grass,  and  the 

neld— in  fact  he  eenmlly  gets  from  §ftj  to  country  and  crops  m  this  vicinity  (Albany) 

eveoty  bushels  to  me  acre.  ^  have  rarely  looked  as  well  as  they  now  do. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  ge-  The  rye  harvest  has  been  progressing  in 

lerally  very  poor.    It  was  much  winter-killed,  this  county  for  several  days ;  it  commenced 

od  has  sufficed  some  from  rust,  and  much  firom  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  crop 

he  woirn,  or  maggot  in  the  head,  and  some  will  be  full  an  average  one. 

rem  the  Hessian  fly.    Rye  is  good.  From  the  success  attending  the  wheat 

The  farmers  of  Kinderhook  are  generally  cropin  this  vicinity,  for  the  last  two  or  three 

nriianded,  and  some  of  them  evince  as  good  years,    our   farmers    were  encouraged  to 

Daugement  as  is  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  extend  the  cidtivation,   and  considerable 

Coney  is  fiMiie  here  by  fiurming — many  instances  wheat  was  sown  last  year,  and  from  the 

rere  mentioned  to  us  where  men  who  had  begun  appearance  of  the  fields  in  the  early  part  of 

k  world  by  **  hiring  out  by  the  day,"  had,  in  the  season,  we  had  every  reason  to  expect 

he  course  of  twenty  or  twenty -five  years,  accu-  full  an  average  crop,  but  the  depredations 

■lited  property  to  the  amount  of  forty  to  sixty  of  the  grain  worm  has  blasted  our  hopes, 

knsand  dollars,  wholly  by  farming.  as  from  many  fields  it  is  conjectured  that 

ieUUive  prcfiU  cf  free  and  slave  labour.—Dr.  little  more  than  the  amount  of  seed  sown 

Be4man  related  the  following  history  in  illus-  will  be  obtained.  —  The  worm  has  been 

ta&m  of  this  point     During  the  period  in  niore  prevalent  this,  than  for  several  years 

iUeh  slavery  was  tolerated  in  this  state,  a  gen-  l>ack.    We  find  similar  complaints  in  other 

Inan  owned  a  farm  at  Elinderhook  consisting  sections.    In  Illinois  the  wheat  is  said  to 

if  750  acfes,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  em-  be  very  poor ;  in  many  places  it  will  not 

%ed  ten  slaves.    The  producU  of  ihe  farm  pay  the  expense  of  harvesting,  while  in 

we  always  insufficient  to  support  the  family  Wisconsin,  it  promises  an  abundance. 

ad  carry  on  the  farm,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Our  farmers  are  about  commencing  their 

hebosinessofblacksmithing,  which  was  carried  haying,  with  the  promise  of  a  good  crop, 

» by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  (but  with  a  set  of  particularly  on  newly  seeded  fields.     We 

ttnds  kept  expressly  for  the  purpose,)  he  could  have  noticed  an  uncommon  (quantity  of  the 

lot  have  made  a  living.    When  the  gentleman  Oxeye  daisy,  in  our  fields  this  season,  and 

Bed,  the  farm  was  divided  into  three  parts,  we  have  also  noticed  the  same  in  our  neigh- 

anong  the  heirs.    In  the  mean  time  slavery,  in  hours'  fields,  some  of  which  are  compara- 

his  state,  was  abolished.    The  farms  were  car-  tively  whitened  with  their  blossoms, 

ied  on  by  hired  labor ;  the  owners  raised  larger  Oats.—ThiB  crop  promises  to  be  uncom- 

amibes  than  their  father  did-educated  them  ^q^  he^vy ;   straw  not  so  large,  but  the 

«tter-hved  better-and  each,  from  one-third  heads  are  large  an<^  well  filled  ;  the  season 

ffte  ongmal  farm,  accunaulated  a  handsome  ^ag  ^een  quite  favourable  to  this  grain. 

Mtone. — The  Cultivator,  (American  paper,)  ^       rr  j*      \  n     i     u  n     xi_ 

^  ^     ^  Com  (^/fwumj  generally  looks  well ;  the 

Wool  in  the  United  States. — It  is  truly  early  planted  bein^  tasseled.    Some  of  our 

nttfying  to  learn  that  the  wool  grower,  gardeners,  occupying  warm  soils  have  had 

iio  has  taken  pains  to  improve  his  flock,  green  com  in  market  already.    The  field 

)  M  to  obtain  wool  of  the  best  quality  is  crop  bids  fair  to  make   full   an   average 

kdy  to  be  remunerated  for  his  trouble  yield. 
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Potatoes. — The  season  has  been  favour-  that  as  all  the  Nolanas  appear  to  be  shore 

able  to  this  valuable  crop,  and  so  far  as  plants,  salt  in  small  quantities  may  be  found 

we  can  learn,  will  be  an  abundant  yield,  useful  in  the  soil.     A  plant  of  it  was  ex-  t'i 

Young  potatoes  appeared  in  our  market  hibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society  in  Jnly  Jj 

some  ten  days  since,  of  good  size  and  fair  last,  when  it  received  the  silver  Knightiafl     ^ 

quality.  yieAsX.— -Botanical  Register.  '^' 

Pastures  have  been  good,  and  stock  ge-       Hyacinth. — Pick  firm,  plump  bulbs,  as 

nerally  looks  well.    Complaints  have  been  round  as  may  be.    These  are  always  the 

made  in  some  sections,  particularly  in  Mas-  soundest,  and  are  not  likely  to  damp  o£ 

sachusetts,  near  Boston,  of  a  drought,  but  When  they  are  placed  in  glasses,  take  cate 

in  this  vicinity  we  have  had  seasonable  that  the  water  does  not  come  within  one 

showers,  and  some  very   warm  weather,  inch  of  the  bulb;  put  them  in  a  dark  closet 

On  the  whole,  the  season  has  been  favour-  that  is  rather  warm,  or,  which  is  better, 

able  to  the  farmer,  and  he  has  no  reason  to  wrap  them  all  over  the  glass  and  bulb,  wifli 

complain  if  he  finds  a  good  market  for  his  old  flannel,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  place  i 

produce,  at  fair  prices.  till  the  roots  are  an  inch  long  at  least.    The 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  no-  reason  for  this  very  important  rule  is,  that 

ticed  some  pieces  of  wheat  badly  struck  roots  should  always  be  formed  before  leaves; 

with  the  rust,  owing  probably  to  the  late  otherwise,  when  the  latter  begin  to  grow 

warm  rains.- 5.,  JWy  21s/,  1844.— Centra/  t?ey   have    nothing  to  feed  them.     Get, 

New  York  Farmer.  plenty  of  roots  first,  and  leaves  and  flowf ' ' 

g^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  will  take  care  of  themselves.    The  rea 

"gA   .^/     ¥  ^  ^^y  *^®  water  should  not  touch  the  bu— - 

i^OniCttItttt^>  9Ct.  is,  that  if  the  plant  is  slow  in  growing,  ^ 

organisable  matter  of  the  bulb  is  distenf 


Herbaceous  Plants. — The  following  are  with  fluid  before  it  can  decompose  it^ 

handsome  and  rather  new  hardy  sorts : —  so  becomes  putrid,  when  it  commumcat 

Aquilegia  fragrans ;  Statice  pseudo-arme-  disease  in  all  directions  by  virtue  of  j 

ria.  Campanula  grandis,  Cynoglossum  long-  contagious  properties.    On  the  contrary, 

iflorum,  Sedum  Siebol^i,  Epimedium  ma-  the  ^  roots  are  active,  and  the  leaves  mi\ 

cranthum,    Hoteia  japonica.    Phlox  Van  beginning  to  grow,  wnat  water  is  taken 

Houttei,  Salvia  hians,  Potentilla  insignis,  is  immediately  converted  into  some  of 

Pentstemon    crassifoUum,    and    Anemone  matter  that  hyacinths  feed  on.    After  n 

vitifolia.  have  made  a  fair  appearance  water  may 

XT  XT        T>  allowed  to  reach  their  tips,  but  not  sooni 

Notices   op  New  Plants   which   are  ^nditis  only  when  the  leaves  are  gm 

EITHER  UsEPOL  OR  Ornamentau-Alona  ^^^  Unfolding  that  it  should  be  pen^tb 

ccELESTis.     Sky-blue  Alona.     (Gree^ume  ^^  touch  the  Bulb.    At  that  time,  that  is 
SknA.)     NolMacea.     Pentandna  Mono-         ^^     ^^^  ^  „g  ;  1 

^T^Ti*  l'asj»°8l'een  known  to  botanists  ^^'^^^^i  ^ ,        ^  ^„  ^    ^l   ,,   ^, 

that  Chile  and  Pern  abound  in  shrubby  jageously  dropped  into  tfie  water.    It* 

plante  dlied  to  Nolana,  few  of  which  are  p^^ent  the  water  becoming  putrid,  a 

yet  published,  but  mcludmg  among  them  ^^ji,   ^^gj^g     ^^^  ^3  „  man^e.    None  «£ 

some  species  of  remarkable  beauty,  ^is  t^ese  precautions  can,  however,  be  of «»] 

one  has  been  rMsed  froni  some  of  Mr.  ^^il  unless  the  hyacinths  are  kept  clo«to 

Bndges  8  seeds,  by  Mr.    Best,  gr.  to  A.  ^^   j.  j^j  continudly,  from  the  time  wha^ 

Park,  Esq.,  of  Merton  Grove,  Surrey.    It  ^^^  jf^^gg  ^.^  first  turned  green.    ThoJ 

''w°'w      fl      "  ^eryfine  tW  with  pde  ^^^  j^^,  „„,      ^5,,  ^  ^^^^    growth  kI 
sky-blue  flowers,  each  of  whidh  remains  m       eserved,  anA  a  fine  vigorous    head  (/ 

beauty  for  several  days     Its  habit  is  that  Lwers  insured.    Above  all  things,  too,  Bel 

?^  fnrltS.^t^^f'^.f  ii*?r.Wo^l^I  '"^eful  to  make  the  plants  grow  m  do^:' 

~1  PpW^li!,m      wLf  u,l,^»t  <«  possible  at  first/so  as  to  accomnlato 

common  relargonium.      Wnat  its  proper  ,,:„J;„«  „„„;„„*  a-u^ui^^w^j^^o^o-^^.      ^    ^ 

treatment  may  be  we  are  unable  to  t^U,  vigwr  against  the  bloommg  sea8on.-(?«A 

having  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  the 
plant ;  but  we  presume  it  will  thrive  with       Onions. — A  piece  of  garden  gronncL  U  \ 

the  same  cultivation  as  Scarlet  Pelargoni-  yards  long,  and  4  feet  wide,  cuTtiyated  \fj  j 

ums,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove  a  capital  Mr  Everitt,  gr.  to  D.  Hoste,  Esq.,  Barwiek 

thing  for  bedding  out  during  the  summer.  House,  Norfolk,  produced  this  year 

We  would,  however,  suggest  to  gardeners,  12lbs  of  White  Spanish  Onions. 
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lAi. — ^The  following  is  an  excel-   abnormal  appearance  was  an  enlargement  of 
y: — ^Eclipse,  Rival  King,  Vic*   the  spleen,  which  was  four  times  its  natural 
la.  Triumph^  Goodeii,  Emperor,   wze,  softened,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  very 
,  black  knight,  Fanny  Ellsler,    thick  and  dark- coloured  blood,  some  of  which 
I,  Compacta,  and  Criterion.  was  escaping  from  small  ruptures  on  its  concave 

^======^==5ss    surface.    The  heart  and  lungs  were  healthy, 

Itf  toiCtoH^    iCt*  except  that  the  lungs  presented  almost  a  white 

appearance ;  the  brain  was  also  nomul,  except- 


narian,  September.  Longman  ifg  »  flight  congestion  of  Ae  plexus  choroides 
|-  ^  ^  As  the  cows  were  supposed  to  be  sunenng  from 
Ltonaon.  vegetable  poison,  I  made  a  very  careful  exami- 
from  this  useful  periodical  the  nation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs,  but  failed 
rhich  will  be  found  no  less  in-  '^^  detecting  anything  of  an  injurious  character, 
the  professional  than  the  non-  .  **  ^^^  treatment  that  had  been  adopted  con- 
reader  • sisted  of  bleeding,  purging  with  Epsom  salts, 

-       *        ,      -_      ,.  and,  afterwards,  half -pint  doses  of  brandy  in 

t  of  a  Singular  Mortality  among  ^ater.     Three  out  of  eight  that  were  attacked 

ByMr.  J.HowBLL,  V.S.,  Wick-  died;  also  three  pigs,  supposed  to  have  died 

^VTotton-under-Edge.  from  eatmg  the  blocS. 

mtured  to  send  to  you  the  particu-  »««•   i    *       u  t  i.       v           n  j  •    *    *v 

e,  a  new  disease  that  ha^  lately  J  T^'*  ^^  T^  ^  ^^  ^'^  ?"^^  "*  ^  ^% 

>ng8t  some  cattle  in  this  neighbour.  *4jO""ng  farai  to  see  tiie  cows  there,  some  of 

s  the  mortality  has  hitherto  been  7^°™  ^T  ^t^  ""  *  *'™'^"  T*^'  ^^^.^^  ^^■ 
those  that  have  been  attocked,  I  fe'ence,Aat  there  appears  to  be  nnore  difficulty 
jry  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  ?^  Swathing  just  before  deaUi,  and  Ae  disease 
me  your  opiSon  respectmg  the  "  morj.^tal.  «ght  out  of  fourteen  having  al- 
my  way  throw  a  light  upon  the  J?*^^  ^i^  Ir^^ome  of  them  the  disease  cut 
tuse  of  it  I  have  also  written  to  f^*™  °?"*  *^°  ^^i""  »^'  *«/  T®'®  '^^'^  ^^l 
mds's  opinion,  but  as  yet  have  not  jP'  ^  ^*?  examined  most  of  them,  and  find 
answer  them  nearly  all  alike.    I  weighed  the  spleen  of 

uested'to  visit  a  farm-house  six  ?T  I**  weigjit  was  12jtbs.  The  treatnjent 
;  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  1 1"^^^  adopted  has  been  purying-a  bleeding 
1  two  neighbouimg  practitioners,  T^^"  ^®  "^^  ^"  Xmf^ertd.  a  htUe,  giving  mtre, 
had  been  in  attenSmce.  The  cow  **^v^™^?^'  ^'''  "'^'  "» two  cases,  I  fancied 
i  to  have  died  from  poison,  two  T?  ^^^^*  ^  °""°l  °^  compound  spmts  of 
:  died  the  week  previous,  and  five  ?\rtshorn,  every  two  houre.  As  a  preventive, 
len  ill  r  f  J  j^jj^g  Ijjgj  every  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm, 

ptoms  observable  in  those  that  were  «\p^«^  each  Epsom  salts  8  oz.,  sublime  sul- 
;  a  peculiar  dulness-dimness  of  S,  i°^"  P"^^*  ("^*  P^V'*)  *°^-'  ?°f".*o«^- 
led  back-coat  a  Hide  staring,  and  ^""l  Two  of  them  have  been  attacked  smce, 
m  to  move:  stiU  they  rumSated  ^"t  o°e  of  them  recovered. 
J  was  moist— the  dung  soft.  These  "  ^^^7  '^^  *^  milking  cows,  except  one  nine- 
ymptoms  observable  for  perhaps  ^^^°  months  old  heifer.  They  have  not  been  in 
'e  hours,  when  there  was  a  irem-  S^P^  keep,  for,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  keep 
Quscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  ^^^  summer,  cattle  generallv  do  not  look  so 
Ity  of  breathing  and  slight  enlarge-   ^®^^  **  usual.     They  have  not  been  changed 

throat — ^frequent  lying    down ^^^  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another.     Both 

i  nose  on  the  left  side,  when  they   ^*""8  '^^  f  poor  clay  soil,  and  no  running 

out  and  die  without  a  struggle,  stream  on  either ;  still  the  water  has  been  pretty 
n  two  hours  after  the  trembling  plentiful  this  summer,  more  so  than  on  some 
lat  recovered  did  not  appear  to  be   f*"Jti*' 

erely,  neither  was  the  trembling  "  The  opinion  I  have  given  is,  that  the  dis- 
trong  in  them.  ease  of  the  spleen  is  the  cause  of  death  :  that  it 

nortem  appearances.— We  observed  is  brought  on  by  the  long-continued  hot  and 
pen  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a  dry  summer,  the  blood  having  become  vitiated 
I  of  the  peritoneum  and  omentum,  in  quality— congestion  of  the  spleen  following, 
ing  the  intestines  a  quantity  of  and  rupture,  and  death.  I  forgot  to  mention 
ras  perceived  in  the  cavity  of  the  that  the  blood  taken  from  a  sick  animal  is  very 
'  dark  colour.  The  stomachs  were  slow  in  coagulating,  perhaps  six  or  eight  hours. 
thy,  as  also  the  liver.    The  only   If  one  is  examined  twelve  \iwxi%  »Sx«t  ^«^^^ 
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there  is  no  coagulated  blood  found  in  the  cavi-  objection  from  that  quarter.     Thi 

ties  of  the  heart,  but  of  a  semifluid  and  dark  course  we  have  laid  down  for  o 
colour."  ,        ,         .1  ,  . 

^  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  ( 

The  Journal  qf  the  Royal  AgrkuUurcd  So-  thren  for  their  adoption. 

ciety  of  England.    Part  /,  Fd,  V.    Lon-  The  VII  paper  is  by  Charles  B 

don,  Murray.    (Secmd  notice.)  ''On  the  improvement  qf  cold  and  he 

We  pass  over  the  condensed  report  by  Mr.  j^  ^J^  appUcatim  of  burnt  clay,*'  ai 

Wm.  Pahn,  "  Qf  the  Agriculture  of  Ches-  ^^^  ^^m  of  a  letter  to  Edward  I 

hire,"  as  we  learn  it  is  the  intention  of  that  ggq^^  j^  ^^jch  a  description  of  the 

gentleman  to  publish,  with  the  sanction  of  mo^e  of  burning  clay  lands,  with 

the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  report  g^j^g  q^q  given. 

in  a  cheap  form,  complete,  from  his  original  t^^          v                 j         *i.          n 

.         .\.                   J.           3^  It  may  be  summed  up  thus: — fi 

notes,  with  an  appendix ;  and  because  we  i.   /    •      ^i.       1.1 

J      ,      ,         ^f^           '              .  rough  drain,  then  bum  clay  an( 

understand  another  gentleman,    m  every  -xi-  xi.    1.  j 

i.      11        i«i!  j5    .1-    X    /   1           •/  grass  with  the  hedge  cuttmgs  or  a 

respect  well  qualified  for  the  task,  has  writ-  *        ,              ..1.  ^  u 

.                 ^v         1..    .   /I    ^      1                  .  spread;  sow  with  vetches,  rape,  or 

ten  upon  the  subject  (but  whose  report  ,      J  /*>    '..i.    1.           'J^      • 

^        •    *  J  1-    ^1-              '.^       i»xi-  and  eat  on  with  sheep  ;  if  turnips  a 

was  rejected  by  the  committee  of  the  coun-  ,                       ,    V     .1 

•1  X  •  *     J     1     X        vT  1-    /»     xt  apply  manure,  and  after  the  crop 

cil,)  intends  also  to  pubhsh— for  these  rea-  \,      ,                   -xi.     1.     . 

„^„„                     X        i.'      ^u    ^          I.T  sumed  by  sheep,  sow  with  wheat,  a 

sons  we  propose  to  notice  the  two  publica-  ,         ^  i          .i.i_           r      \ 

*:««    ^u      *u                        J  i»             I.    /»  down  to  be  again  broken  up  for  wh 
tions  when  they  appear,  and  from  each  of 

which  we  will  present  to  our  readers  copi-       The  VIII  paper  is  by  the  Con 
ous  extracts.  Engineer  to  the  Society,  and  is 

And  here  we  would  remark  upon  the  cus-  ^°*^  *^°  parts,— "1.  On  the  infl 
tom  which  some  of  our  periodical  cotem-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  temperature  of  soils. 
poraries  have  latterly  adopted  of  pouncing  ^^  qt^antity  of  rain-water  and  its  a 
upon  any  paper  in  the  Journal  qf  the  Royal  ^^  drains."  The  first  of  these  papei 
Society,  which  promises  to  prove  interest-  extremely  important  and  very  int 
ing,  and  transferring  it  wholesale  to  their  discussion  of  the  experiments  made 
columns,  without  the  leave  previously  ob-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  *^  *^°^®  ®^  *^®  1**®  ^^ 
tained  of  either  the  council,  in  whom  we  P^^^y  ^*^y  *^^  ^^-  ^^^^^^'  ^°  ^^< 
suppose  the  copyright  to  be  vested,  or  the  of  it  he  considers— 1st,  The  physica 
writer,  who  is  manifestly  injured  when  he  ^^  ^»*®'*  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^nd.  The  physi< 
contemplates  subsequent  publication.  We  Parties  of  earthy  matter ;  and  3rd,  tt 
would  take  leave  to  suggest  to  these  literary  ^^  physical  action  of  dew.  The 
pirates  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  if  for  P^P^^^*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  *^«  ^^ 
no  other  reason,  before  a  wholesale  transfer  ^^^^^y  ^^^^"^  **  *^®  V^^^ent  mon 
from  the  pages  of  the  journal  is  made,  a  introduced  by  the  foUowmg  observa 

penny  post  cover  be  despatched   to   the  J*  Having  had,  however   the  good  fc 

.^           ,  .  .           .  .«            1   ,  obtain  a  record  of  observations  illustrati 

writer  containing  a  civilly  worded  request  forcibly,  the  necessity  of  draming  retent 

that  if  he  himself  does  not  contemplate  — by  bringing  within  the  scope  of  arit] 

future  publication,  he  (the  writer)  may  be  computation  the  quantity  of  rain-wate 

allowed  to  do  so      This   course    so  easil v   ^^  annually  evaporated  from  the  mass  of 
auoweaio  ao  so.     inis  course,  so  easily  „^^  ^^^^j^^  accessible  to  the  cultivate 

taken,  would  remove  every  cause  of  com-  the  quantity  which  either  permeates  p 

plaint,  except  from  the  council  of  the  Royal  must  stagnate  in  retentive  soils,  I  have  a 

Society,  and  as  a  main  object  of  that  body  the  following  section  to  the  foregoing 

is  to  give  publicity  to  every  thing  which  f?°?»  '^cT'''f''f^f  ^n  .fl^^^J^^  ''''* 
,       ,  .         .  «        .     tistics  of  dramage,  or,  to  use  your  own 

may  tend  to  improve  the  science  of  agri-  «« ag  striking  a  debtor  and   creditor 
^ture^  we  cannot  contemplate  a  serious  between  the  earth  and  the  sky." 
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ter  then  sets  out  on  his  task  by  writer  gives— of  this  table  he  observes ;— - 

1^  to  us  a  very  useftil  member  of  "  The  first  important  fact  disclosed  is,  that, 

of  the  whole  annual  rain,  aboat  42|  per  cent, 

"   -   J  V*  J  *    XT    T  u    r.-  1  •           f  o'  llA  Mcl»«»  out  of  26^  inches,  have  filtered 

«  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Dickinson  of  through  the  soil ;  and  that  the  annual  evapora- 

ai,  near  King  s  Langley,  HerU  (the  ^^^  f^^^^  ^  only  eq^i  ^  the  removal  of  about 

ufisctuiw),  for  a  rewster  extending  57^          ^^^t  of  the  total  rain  which  falls  on 

cnod  of  the  last  eight  years,  of  the  ^^^  ^^rtent  of  earth  8  feet  in  depth. 

r  ram  which  has  faUen  in  his  locality,  «  |y  ^  ^^^^  scrutiny  we  learn  that  only 

qaandty  which  may  be  presumed  to  j^^out  26*  per  cent  of  the  rain  which  falls  from 

d  through  the  soil.  October  to  March  inclusive,  passes  back  to 

be  interesting  and  useful  to  agricul-  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation  in  the  same 

learn  Mr.  Dickinson's  object,  as  a  period ;  whereas  from  April  to  September  in- 

rer,  in  ascertaining  and  registering  elusive,  about  93  per  cent,  is  evaporated.    It 

a    of  this  nature.      Having  several  appears,  then,  that  there  is  even  a  balance  on 

le  river  Colne  or  its  tributaries,  it  was  the  side  of  rain  over  evaporation  during  the  six 

of  importance  to  him  to  be  able  to  hottest  months ;  and  we  cUscover  only  two  years, 

he  power  of  water  on  which  he  might  1840  and  1841,  in  which  no  filtration  occurred 

'  use  at  different  periods  of  the  year ;  within  that  period.    In  August  the  soil  is  in  its 

g  noticed  that  a  considerable  period  driest  state ;    but,  even  in  that  month,  some 

;er  rain,  owing  to  the  extent  and  strati-  filtration  took  place  in  d  out  of  the  8  seasons  re- 

the  country,  before  the  springs  were  corded.    It  will  be  understood,  that  though  a 

'  it,  he  fixed  a  rain  and  Dal  ton  gauge  near  balance  is  shown  to  subsist  between  rain 

is  judgment  in  forming  an  estimate  of  and  evaporation  during  the  six  hottest  months. 

It  and  duration  of  their  flow  according  on  an  average  of  years,  the  hygrometric  con- 

ying  seasons,  and  the  proportionable  dition  of  a  soil,  t.  e,  its  state  of  wetness  or  diy- 

er  on  which  he  might  count     These  ness  at  any  particular  time,  is  not  indicated  by 

M>mbined  with  observation,  have  since  the  Dalton  gauge.     A  soil  may  be  in  a  state  of 

m  to  regulate  hs  manufacturing  oper-  drought,  or  of  humid  saturation  at  different 

I  to  foresee  what  dependance  he  could  times  during  these  months,  and  according  to 

the  mill-streams,  and  to  what  extent  the  season,    it  is,  however,  manifest,  from  these 

require  the  aid  of  steam-power  for  registers,  that  if  all  the  water  derived  from  rain 

lis  contracts  and  engagements.    This  during  Uie  six  colder  months  were  allowed  to 

emarkable  and  honourable  instance  of  accumulate  in  a  soil,  such  land  must  be  per- 

•atiou  of  meteorological   'science  to  petuallyu^e/;  and  coupling  this  fact  with  the 

performance  of  drains,  which  I  am  now  enabled 

I  this  all— for  the  knowledge  acquired  *<>  exhibit,  it  appears  that  six  months  are  ex- 

of  these  instruments,  and  the  exposi-  pended  in  maintaining,  by    the  sole  unaided 

3  results  of  rain  and  filtration  proved  fo^^ce  of  evaporation,  and  undrained  retentive 

together  with  a  just  acquaintance  with  soil  ^  *  tolerably  uniform  moist  condition,  whilst 

nd  nature  of  the  soils  of  the  district  ^^P  covered  drains  relieve  the  same  soils  of 

the  streams  about  120  square  miles),  excess  of  humidity  in  a  very  few  hours  after 

»fr.  Dickinson,  two  years  since,  to  de-  every  fJaOl  of  rain,  even  in  the  wettest  season, 

the  impracticability  of  a  scheme  for  The  mean  excess  of  rain-water  to  be  disposed 

r  the  Metropolis  with  water  proposed  o^  during  the  six  coldest  months  by  some  other 

rnfromthe  valley  of  the  Colne,  which  process  than  evaporation,  amounts  to  no  less 

e  inflicted  irreparable  injury  on  the  *  weight  than  about  1050  tons  per  acre." 

TS,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  On  the  average  Mr.  Dickinson's  experi* 

ill  probability,  an  abortive  speculation   ments  shew  that 

enturers.      Such  are  the  various  and  « mi      j.    1.            r      *      1.     j    • 

qxeted  fruit,  of  exact  knowledge.     It  P'  discharge  of  water  by  drains  occms, 

Scken«on's  communication  of   his  "°  **  »'«■?«!'  ^?^,T'"  "'°''*'  "^  ^^ 

lU  to  the   Institution  of  Civil  En-  '«"•     In  1840  and  1841,  however,  rain  wm  m 

mt  year  which  introduced  me  to  his  *"'»?    "J"    V'i^'^T  .""^^  n!^'J'"'^ 

ice,  and  has  enabled  me  to  apply  his  "?"*?=  though  in  the  first  year  21^  inches  of 

hcu  to  the  subject  of   agriciltural  ™n  feU  whilst  in  the  second  the  earth  received 

,                          ''               °  32j^  mches,  or  50  per  cent  more  rain  m  the 

.         ,                   .  latter  than  in  the  former  year ;  yet  the  soil  was 

ickinson  s  observations  are  com-  equally  dry  in  both  years  on  the  mean  of  the 

d  in  a  tabular  form,  which  the  six  hottest  months,  for  the  eya^xaAiN^lQkX<:ft^«& 
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able  to  relieve  the  soil  of  all  the  rain  that  fell, 
though  the  quantities  were  so  widely  di£ferent, 
being  15^  inches  in  1841,  and  only  9^  inches 
in  1840.  But  turning  to  the  six  colder  months 
of  the  same  years,  we  find  the  case  reversed, 
for  the  proportionate  evaporation  in  1840  was 
double  that  in  1841.  It  appears,  too,  that  in 
1836,  when  the  quantity  of  rain  was  only  about 
one  inch  less  than  the  maximum  in  1841,  the 
force  of  evaporation  was  13  per  cent  less,  and 
water  filtered  through  the  gauge  in  various  pro- 
portions, during  every  month  of  that  year,  and 
the  same  in  1839.  Thus,  in  preparing  soil  to 
receive  the  utmost  benefit  and  the  least  evil  from 
rain,  however  slight  or  excessive,  it  should  be 
put  into  a  state  to  refuse  holding  water  in  excess, 
but  be  capable  of  absorbing  humidity  freely 
and  retaining  it  deeply;  whilst  the  drains  should 
admit  water  with  facility,  and  convey  it  away 
with  dispatch. 

"  The  quantities  of  rain  and  filtration  denoted 
by  Mr.  Dickinson's  gauges  are  daily  registered, 
and  this  record  has  enabled  me  to  ascertain  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  action  of 
the  Dalton  gauge  and  that  of  Mr.  Hammond's 
inch-pipe  drains,  as  reported  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  the  last  Journal  p.  375.  It 
appears,  according  to  the  rain-gauge,  that  y^ths 
of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  on  the  7th  and  8^  of 
November  last ;  and  by  the  Dalton  gauge,  that 
on  the  9th  y^ths,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
quantity,  had  passed  through  it.  It  was  on  the 
9th  that  I  inspected  the  drainage  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's farm,  recording  the  fact  that,  after  a 
rain  of  about  12  hours'  duration  on  the  7th,  I 
found  the  drains  on  the  9th,  in  a  nine  acre  piece, 
3  feet  deep,  just  dribbling,  and  those  in  a  hop- 
ground  adjoining,  4  feet  deep,  exhausted ;  Mr. 
Hammond  having  observed,  previously  to  my 
arrival,  that  the  greatest  stream  at  the  outfall  of 
each  drain  amounted  to  about  the  half-bore  of 
the  inch  pipes.  The  times  occupied  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  by  the  gauge  and  the  drains 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  to  be  identical, 
and  as  comprising  about  48  hours  firom  the 
commencement  of  the  rain.  In  drawing  this 
parallel  between  the  action  of  the  gauge  and 
these  drains,  I  am  presuming  that  the  fall  of 
rain  at  Penshurst  was  equal  to  that  at  King's 
Langley ;  and  I  think  this  may  be  assumed  to 
be  near  enough  to  the  truth,  as  I  have  learnt 
that  a  nearly  similar  downfall  (/(jths  of  an  inch) 
was  recorded  at  Birmingham  northwards,  and  a 
rain  of  similar  duration  occurred  at  Brighton 
southwards. 

''This  experimental  corroboration  of  the 
sufficiency  of  such  small  drains  will  have  its 
weight  with  practical  men;  but  I  am  further 
able  to  demonstrate,  by  simple  arithmetical 
computation,  how  very  small  is  the  quantity  of 


water  required  to  enter  the  crevice  formed 
the  imperfect  junction  of  two  pipes.  The  nd 
gauge  informs  us,  that  ^ths  of  an  inch 
depth  of  rain  fell  upon  each  square  foot  of  ta 
face,  in  the  observed  time  of  12  hours.  H 
quantity  is  equivalent  to  69^  cubic  inches  4 
2}  pounds,  which,  divided  by  12  hours, 
little  more  than  ^^ths  of  a  pound  per 
foot  of  surface  per  hour  for  the  weag^t  i 
rain. 

"  The  drains  were  24  feet  asunder,  and 
pipe  a  foot  in  length,  so  that  each  lineal 
had  to  receive  the  water  fiilling  on  24 
feet  of  surface,  equal  to  60  pounds,  or  6 
and  as  the  time  which  this  quanti^  occo; 
descending  through  the  soil  and  disap;^ 
was  about  48  hours,  its  results  that  l^ft,  ori 
pint  per  hour,  entered  the  drain  through 
crevice  existing  between  each  pair  of 
Every  one  knows,  without  having  recoi 
strict  experiment,  how  very  small  a  hole 
let  a  pint  of  water  pass  through  it  in  an ' 
being  only  one-third  of  an  ounce  per 
or  about  twice  the  contents  of  a  lady's 

The  weight  of  rain  per  acre,  which  fell 
ing  the   12  hours  amounted  to  108,9* 
48|<^  tons,  which  on  the  whole  piece  of 
acres,  is  equal  to  437-i^  tons;  and  each 
discharged  19  tons,  equiJ  to  about  -fyihi  of 
per  hour,  on  the  mean  of  48  hours ;  but 
the  flow  was  at  the  greatest,  I  find  that 
drain  must  have  discharged  at  the  rate 
times  this  quantity  per  hour,  which 
proof  of  the  faculty  of  the  pipes  to  receivil 
carry  off  a  fall  of  rain  equal  to  2|  inches 
hours,  instead  of  half  an  inch,  a  fall 
quite  unknown  in  this  climate.    Half  an 
of  rain  in  12  hours  is  a  very  heavy  WM^i 
learn  from  Mr.  Dickinson,  that  his  rain' 
has  never  indicated  so  great  a  fi&ll  as  1| 
24  hours ;  and  from  Dr*  Ick,  the  curator 
Birmingham  Philosophical  Institution,  thalj 
on  five  occasions  has  the  rain  there 
inch  in  24  hours,  during  the  same  period 
years ;  the  greatest  quantity  having  been  1^ 
on  Dec.  4,  1841.    We  may,  therefore,  eon 
the  fact  of  the  sufficiency  of  inch-boie  pipitj 
agricultural  drainage  to  be  fully  d 
both  by  experience  and  experiment' 

On  the  comparative  expence  of  deq^ 
shallow  drains,  regard  being  duly  bad^ 
their  efifective  performance,    Mr. 
gives  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
mond's  two,  three,  and  four  feet 
Mr.  H.  having  stated — 

**  *  I  found  after  the  late  raini  (Feb.  17, 11 
that  a  drain  4  feet  deep,  ran  8  pints  of 
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me  time  that  another  3  feet  deep  ran  five  water  through  it      In  stiff  loams  and  clays, 

althong^h  placed  at  equal  distances.' "  however,  but  more  particularly  as  regards  the 

e  writer  nroceeds—  ^**^''  ^^^  *^®  resemblance  ceases,  as  these 
«« &«i.«;i.  pi  wccua  g^.jj  ^jj^  permit  free  ingress  and  egress  to  rain- 
lie  circmnstances  under  which  this  ezperi-  water,  only  after  the  establishment  of  that 
was  made,  as  well  as  its  indications,  deserve  thorough  net- work  of  cracks  or  fissures,  which 
solar  notice.  The  site  was  the  hop-ground  is  occasioned  in  them  by  the  shrinkage  of  the 
e  referred  to,  which  had  been  under-drained  mass  from  the  joint  action  of  drains  and  super- 
ears  since  to  a  depth  varjring  from  24  to  30  ficial  evaporation.  These  fissures  seem  to  stand 
fis,  and  though  tiie  drains  were  laid  some-  in  the  stead  of  porosity  in  such  soils,  and  serve 
.  irregnlarly  uid  imperfectly,  they  had  been  to  conduct  water  to  drains  rapidly  after  it  has 
ituned  in  good  action.  Mr.  Hammond,  trickled  through  the  worked  bed ;  it  is  possible, 
!Ter,  suspecting  iidnry  to  be  still  done  to  too,  that  in  deeply  drained  clays  of  certain 
plants  and  the  soil  by  bottom  water,  which  texture  the  fissures  may  be  wider,  or  more 
new  to  stagnate  below  the  old  drains,  again  numerous,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
sr-drained  the  piece  in  1342  with  inch  pipes,  a  greater  bulk  of  earth  than  when  such  soil  is 
ait  to  S  fee^  and  in  part  to  4  feet,  in  depth,  drained  to  a  less  depth.  However  this  may  be  it 
effect  proving  rery  beneficial.  The  old  is  asserted  by  several  respectable  and  intelligent 
■8  were  left  undisturbed,  but  thenceforth  farmers  in  Kent,  who  have  laid  drains  very 
ed  ronning,  the  whole  of  the  water  passing  deeply  in  clays  and  stiff  soils,  that  the  fiow  from 
m  them  to  the  new  drains,  as  was  to  be  ex  the  deepest  drains  invariably  commences  and 
tod.  The  distance  between  the  new  drains  ceases  sooner  than  from  shallower  drains,  after 
I  fieet,  their  length  150  yards,  the  fall  iden-  rain.  On  this  interesting  and  unexplored  sub- 
1,  the  soil  clay.  The  experiment  was  made  ject  I  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  multi- 
kvo  drains  ac^'oining  each  other,  Le.,  on  the  plied  observations  after  next  winter,  and  trust 
isf  the  series  of  the  3  feet,  and  the  first  of  also  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  members  of 
mnea  of  the  4  feet  drains.  The  sum  of  the  the  Society  in  making  them  in  different  soils, 
V  fiom  these  two  drains  at  the  time  of  the  and  with  due  regard  to  all  those  phenomena 
li  was  9751b8.  per  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  19^  which  may  influence  the  results,  or  be  detected 
pa*  acre  in  24  hours — the  proportionate  by  them. 

•ige,  therefore,  was  12  tons  by  the  4  feet,       "  The  consideration  of  the  depth  of  drains 

Tftons  by  the  three  feet  drain.     No  springs  has  been  too  generally  limited  to  the  mere  ex- 

the   results.       Hence,    we  have  two  igencies  of  culture  and  implements,  combined 

very  satisfactorily  disclosed ;   1st,  with  the  natural  desire  to  restrict  expense  when 

As  deepest  drain  received  the  most  water ;  the  materials  used  were  dear,  and  the  cost  of 

dbat  it  discharged  the  gpreatest  quantity  of  earth-work  great     These  adventitious  circum- 

in  a  g^Ten  time — the  superficial  area  of  stances  have  certainly  tended  to  obscure  ttom 

being  the  same  to  both  drains.    It  would  view  the  true  principles   on  which  drainage 

',  then,  either  that  the  deep  drain  had  the  should  be  founded,  and  on  which  the  utmost 

of  drawing  water  from  a  horizontal  dis-  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  depend.     The 

greater  by  the  ratio  of  8  to  5  than  the  question  of  distance  between  drains  is  important 

ver  drain  ;  or  that  the  perpendicular  de-  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  it  will  be  wise  to 

«f  the  water  was  more  rapid  into  the  4  feet  err  on  the  right  side,  and  keep  within  safe  limits ; 

or  that  its  increased  discharge  was  owing  to  but  insufficiency  of  depth  can  only  be  remedied 

Ibue  canses  combined.  The  phenomenon  of  by  a  new  outlay.      So  far  as  experience  can 

ip  dndn  drawing  water  out  of  soil  from  a  illuminate  the  subject  we  know  that  many  agri- 

tater  distance  than  a  shallower  one,  is  consis-  culturists  have,  a  second  time,  drained  their 

pl  with  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  and  is  corro-  fields  to  a  greater  depth  ;  it  may,  however,  be 

Med  by    numberless   observations    on  the  doubted  whether  any  one  has  taken  up  deep 

lioD  of  wells,  &C.;  but  the  cause  of  the  deeper  drains,  and  placed  them  near  the  surface,  or 

im  leceiYing  more  water  in  a  given  time  is  not  nearer  together.     The  system  of  deep  drainage 

obvious.     An  opposite  result,  as  to  time,  now  pursued  in  Kent  has  doubtless  been  en- 

ndd  rather  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  water  couraged  by  the  cheapness,  lightness,  and  ap  • 

Kqg  on  the  soiUce  having  to  permeate  a  proved  action  of  the  pipe-tiles,  combined  with 

Bitsr  mass  of  earth,  both  perpendicularly  and  the  more  moderate    cost    of   the  earth-work 

dfontally,  in  order  to  r^ch  the  deep  drain,  incident  to  their  small  dimensions,  and  to  the 

astural  sgrienltnral  bed  of  porous  soil  re-  facility  of  laying  them.    The  aggregate  cheap- 

nUes  an  artificial  filter,  and  it  is  unquestion-  ness  of  the  work  has  set  the  mind  of  the  farmer 

le  diat  the  greater  the  depth  of  matter  com-  free  to  contemplate  more  exclusively  and  atten- 

ing  aadi  mter,  the  slower  is  the  passage  of  tively  the  perfection  of  the  end  \xv  Vi^yi  \  vcA  \\ 
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is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  experiment  and 
experience  have  rapidly  induced  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  parallel  drains  considerably  deeper, 
and  less  frequent,  than  those  conmionly  advo- 
cated by  professed  drainers,  or  in  general  use. 
I  gave  several  instances  of  this  practice  in  Kent 
in  the  report  of  last  year,  already  alluded  to, 
and  it  is  rapidly  extending.  Mr.  Hanmiond 
stated  to  you  (Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  47),  that  he 
drained  "stiff  clays,  2  feet  deep,  and  24  feet 
between  the  drains,  at  £3  4s.  3d.  per  acre," 
and  "porous  soils,  3  feet  deep  33|  feet  asunder, 
at  £2  5s.  2d.  per  acre.'*  I  now  find  him  con- 
tinuing his  drainage  at  4  feet  deep,  wherever  he 
can  obtain  the  outfall,  from  a  conviction  founded 
on  the  experience  of  a  cautious  progressive 
practice  as  to  depth  and  distance,  that  depth 
consists  with  economy  of  outlay  as  well  as  with 
superior  effect  He  has  found  4  feet  drains  to 
be  efficient,  at  50  feet  asunder,  in  soils  of  varied 
texture — ^not  uniform  clays — and  executes  them 
at  a  cost  of  about  £2  5s.  per  acre,  being  ISs  4d 
for  871  pipes,  and  £i  6s.  6d  for  53  rods  of 
digging.  Communications  have  been  recently 
made  to  me  by  several  respectable  Kentish 
farmers,  of  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
drains  deeply  laid  in  the  Weald  clays,  at  dis  • 
tances  ranging  from  30  to  40  feet,  but  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting 
these  drainages. 

The  following  little  table  shows  the  actual 
and  respective  cost  of  the  above  three  cases  of 
under*  draining,  calculated  on  the  effects  really 
produced,  Le.  on  the  masses  of  earth  effectively 
relieved  of  the  surplus  water  at  an  equal  ex- 
pense. I  conceive  this  to  be  the  true  expression 
of  the  work  done,  as  a  mere  statement  of  the 
cost  of  drainage  per  acre  of  surface  conveys  but 
an  imperfect,  indeed  a  very  erroneous,  idea  of 
the  substantive  and  useful  expenditure  on  any 
particular  system.  This  will  be  apparent  on 
reference  to  the  two  last  columns  of  the  table, 
which  give  the  cost  in  cubic  yards  and  square 
yards  of  soil  drained  for  one  penny,  at  the 
above  mentioned  prices,  depths  and  distances : — 


Depth  of 

the 

drains 

in  feet 


2 
3 
4 


Distance 
between 

the 
drains  in 

feet. 


24 
60 


Mass  of 

Mass  of 

Surface  of 

soil 

soil 

sou 

drained 

drained  for 

drained  for 

per  acre  in 

Id.,  in 

Id  ,in 

cubic 

cubic 

square 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

3226i 

4-1 

6-27 

4840 

8-93 

8-93 

6453 

1200 

8*96 

weather,  by  which  means  he  finds  the  ci 
of  the  soil  much  accelerated,  and  the  co 
action  of  the  drains  advanced  a  full  i 
The  process  of  cracking  may,  doubtle 
hastened  both  by  a  choice  of  the  period 
year  in  which  drains  are  made,  and  by 
management  of  the  suface  as  to  expose  it 
full  force  of  atmospheric  evaporation." 

The  Farmer,  London  :  C.  Knight  ai 
This  little  work  is  really  a  most  exc 
compilation.  Containing  nothing  rei 
ably  new,  all  it  professes  to  teach  has 
the  test  of  actual  experience,  and  ma 
nerally  he  explicitly  received.  It  if 
cisely  such  a  work  as  landowners  ma} 
great  propriety  place  in  the  hands  of 
smaller  class  of  tenants,  and  as  may 
safety  he  consulted  by  those  "  small : 
ers,"  scattered  pretty  much  over  the 
dom,  who,  having  retired  from  the  i 
pursuits  of  a  city  life,  are  turning 
attention  to  the  management  of  th( 
acres  which  surround  their  "  cottage 
dences,"  in  the  hope  that  they  may  at 
make  half  a  rent  from  them,  which, 
payment  of  all  outgoings,  lahouri  &c., 
they  can  in  reason  expect.  Your 
farmer  is  not  always  apt  to  realise  i 
profit ;  albeit  he  obtains  health,  which 
at  any  time  he  set  against  wealth. 

OUR   TABLE. 

We  have  received  our  files  of  American  p^ 
from  which  we  have  made  severed  extracts, 
our  Transatlantic  brethren  are  earnest  i 
pursuit  of  agricultural  science  is  apparent  \ 
number  and  excellence  of  their  periodicals  A 
to  the  pursuits  which,  unless  the  fearmen 
earnest  in  a  desire  for  information,  wonl 
receive  the  encouragement  we  hope  they  do  n 
and  which  we  know  they  deserve. 


"  I  may  here  observe,  that  Mr.  Hammond, 
when  draining  tenacious  clays,  chooses  the 
month  of  February  for  the  work,  when  he  lays 
his  pipes  (just  covering  them  with  clay  to  pre- 
vent crumbs  from  getting  in),  and  leaves  the 
trenebea  open  through  March,  if  it  be  drying 


Fairs  for  October  in  North  Wal; 
1,  Llanerchymedd,  Dinasmouthy;  3,  Pentr 
Mon;  5,  Llanelion,  Overton;  7  Corwa 
Abergeley,  Dolgelley ;  12,  Northop;  14^ 
trathway ;  16,  St  Asaph,  Liandderfel,  L 
wchllyn;  18,  Crickieth;  17,  Llanhiael  I 
Alwyd  ;  19,  Llamamon  in  Yele,  Ffi»til 
20,  Cerrig  y  Druidion  ;  22,  Hawaidea; 
Aberflraw,  Sputty  ;  24,  Borth,  Cloyanog,  ] 
26,  Aberwingregin,  Llandelga,  Newm 
Xlansannan  ;  27,  Nantglyn,  Caergwriei 
Bangor ;  29  Holt,  ,Wrexham  j  30,  LUndd 
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MANURES.  LONDON,  Sep.  28.  Per  Qr. 

ad  axe  the  latest  prices  of  several  sorts  Whb  at,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red  40  46    48 

: —  White 46  50    64 

,  16t.  per  qr.  Irish 0      0 

Bone,  ISs.  per  qr.  White   52    56 

Qaano,  £S,  per  ton.  15s.  per  cwt.         Rye,  old 30    34 

Os.   to   12s.  per  cwt,  according  to  New    .36    — 

jr.  Barley,  Grinding 28    30 

it,  £6,  to  £€.  10s.per  ton  Malting   32    34 

e,  £6.  per  ton  Chevalier 35    — 

at  the  water  side,  32s.  6d.  per  ton;  Irish 26     28 

and  housed,  38s.   to  42s.  per  ton.,  Bere 26    — 

r  Soda,  15s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt.       Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....  58    60 

otash  (saltpetre)  268.  per  cwt.  Brown 56     58 

on  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per  packet,  Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60    — 

nt   foi  three  acres.  Chevalier 60     — 

»f  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt.  Oats,  York^  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed  20    22 

)f  Lime,  12s.  per  cwt  Potatoe 23     24 

£3.  12s.  6d.    per  hhd.  sufficient  for  Youghall  and  Cork  hlack. .  19    — 

sicres.  Corl^  white 20     21 

===========================^='!^  Dublin 19     20 

E^t  tnaXfMn.  Oats,  Black    19     20 

1 Scotchfeed 21     22 

T. —  We  hove  the  pleasure  to  announce  a  Potatoe 23     24 

•ise  in  the  price  of  wheat  since  our  last,  Limerick 19  20     21 

g  in  the  whole  to  something  like  3s.  per  Londonderry    20     21 

Notwithstanding  the  large  arrivals  of  Beans,  Tick,  new  32     35 

tkich  came  to  hand,  as  usual,  about  the  Old,  small 36     38 

'  our  harvest,  we  think  the  lowest  point   Peas,  Grey 32    t34 

.     Seed  time,  and  a  disinclination,  on  the  Maple    35     36 

hose  who  can  ?u>ld,  to  force  sales,  will  to-  White    •  • 32     35 

)erate  in  our  favour,  and  we  are  strongly  Boilers 36     38 

«  we  shall  see  no  further  depression  un-   Seed,  Rape,  27/.  28/.     Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 
\dian  exports, previous  to  the  closing  of  Linseed, Baltic .. 30  38         Odessa.. 41 

and  navigation,  should  be  sufficiently  Mustard,  White 6     7 

affeect  our  markets  again  immediately  Brown    ....   8  11  per  bush. 

irifsmas.    Looking,  however,  to  the  con-   Flour,  Town-made  —  50 

of  the  great  manufacturing  districts,                 Suffolk....  —  38  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 
xe  general  scantiness  of  the  potatoe  crop,  Stockton  and  Norfolk ~-  38 

orice  and  probable  supply  of  oats  and         foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 
ing  grain,  we  r^at  our  conviction  that   ^  j^        .     

seen  the  worst  rftt.  Hamburgh 36    !- 

,  Beans,  and  Barley,  have  not  a  brisk  Ro  to  k  ^rt 

r  the  latter,  indeed,  is  qvoted  Is.  per  qr.    g^j^j^ j. y  ...  f .  .*^. .  *  i  [.*[!.*.'].'.'.'[.*  *  23     24 

f  seed  market  we  notice  winter  Tares  as      ^^^*  t?^^  \a     J 

n  London  at  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  ^         *®®^   J*    l^ 

?  prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton  there  is   ^^ans    —  24     28 

nt  tendency  to  advance ;  even  coarse  and   „^^^  "  V  *  *• V*  *  *i* 

beasts  are  saleable  in  London  upon  im-   ^'■°"»'  ^"^™"''  P''  ^"'^^ -    21 

erms.     Throughout  the  provinces  prime  ^^ •  *  •  •  20 

in  a  general  way,  worth  6d.  per  lb.  and  ~^ 

though  unusually  large  supplies  at  Liver-  LONDON  AVERAGES. 

several  weeks  past,  have  had  a  tendency  £.  a,    d. 

the  markets  in  the  manufacturing  districts   Wheat 5530  qrs.  2     7    7 

usder  that  figure.  Barley 2626  118     8 

i.—'The  fdcking  is  in  full  progress.     In   Oats 13484  1     1     0 

ices  sales  of  new  have  been  effected  at   Rye S7S  1  19     6 

I  to  £S  per  cwt.     The  duty  is  called   Beans   725  1  14    9 

W,  crops  generally  coming  down  well.        Peas ¥S^  \\h    ^ 
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s. 


s. 


SEED  MARKET. 

Canary,  per  qr. 58  to  60 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  46 

Clover,  red,  English    —  to  — 

„        „     Foreign     —  to  — 

„        white,  English —  to    — 

„     .     „      Foreign    —  to    — 

Coriander 15  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  iglO  10 to  £U  — 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  ^  15  to   £7 — 

Mustard,  white,  per  hushel 12  to  16 

„         superfine    „         —  to  — 

„         brown         „         11  to  15 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last ....  £23  to  25 

Tares,  English,  winter  p.  bushel.5s  6d  to    6 

Foreign      „        „        „  ..  —  to  — 


WAKEFIELD,  Sep.  20. 

Wheat,  new,  red,  Essex  «nd  Soflblk,  458. 
46s.  fine  to  47s. ;  Yorkshire,  new  white,  458. 
48s.    Oats,  17s.  to  2l8.,  fine  to  228.  per< 
Barley,  338.  to  368.     Beans,  85s.  to  398. 


DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE— Sep.  21 

8.    d.  8.  ( 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.)   23  0  to  26 

f»       red  do 21   6  to  24' 

„      inferior,  do 0  0  to    0  i 

Oats,  feeding,  new    9  9  to  11 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt.) 0  0  to 

second   do 14  0  to  16 

inferior  do 0  0  to 

third      do 0  0  to 

Oatmeal  do 10  0  to  10 


)) 


LIVERPOOL,  Sep.  24. 

s. 
Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  701bs . .   7 

Ditto,  red 7 

Irish  white,  new 6 

Ditto,  red 0 

Egyptian ^ . . .  5 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs. .  •  3 

Irish 2 

Welsh 2 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.34 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 3 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 30 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  .37 

Irish  and  Scotch    * 35 

Foreign 35 

Egyptian,  per  480lbs.   . .  30 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. . . .  .39 

Foreign    34 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine .........  62 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs.'. ...  38 

Irish 36 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 28 

Canadian    25 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401h8..22 

Irish 21 

Indian  Com,  per  480lbs 28 


d. 
3 
0 
3 
0 
4 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
6 

0 
6 
0 


8.  d. 

8  0 

7  4 

6  8 

0  0 

5  9 


3 
2 
2 


2 
9 
9 


CHESTER,  Sep.   21. 

8. 

Wheat,  white,  751bs 7 

Ditto  new o 

Ditto,  red 7 

Oats,  461bs.,  new 3 

Grinding  Barley,  per  60lbs.  ..  4 

Malting  ditto,  38  qts. 0 

Beans,  new,  per  801bs 6 


d. 

8. 

9 

8 

0 

0. 

0 

n 

0 

I 

0 

^ 

0 

o] 

6 

i] 

38  0 
0  0 
4  3 

32  0 

39  0 
36  0 

38  0 
32  0 
41  0 

40  0 
65  0 

41  0 

39  0 

29  0 
26  0 

23  0 

22  6 

30  0 


Cattle  tllAtk$t». 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

Sep..  23,  1844.  ^  st  of 

8.    d. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    6  to 

Second  quality  do 8    o  to 

Prime  large  Oxen 3    gto 

Prime  Scots,  &c 3  10  to 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  2    8  to 

Second  quality  do 3     4  to 

Prime  coarse  wooUed  do     ....  3     6  to 

Prime  Southdown  do 3  10  to 

Lambs 3    4to 

Large  coarse  calves    .....•••  3    4  to 

Prime  small  do   4     2to 

LargeHogs    8    2  to 

Neat  small  Porkers 8  10  to 


PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 


LIVERPOOL,   Sep.  28. 


Liverpool,  Sep.  23. 


Hay,  best ....   Is  1:^ 
Clover  ditto  ..Oil 
Green  ditto   ..0*3 
Vetches     ....  0    3^ 
Straw, 

Wheat 0    4i 

Oats 0    4i 

JBarhy 0    0 


Potatoes. 
Short  tops .... 
Red  apple .... 

Cups 

Cattle    


s. 

1 

0 

1 

1 


Turnips  pr  ton31 

Carrots 0 

Mangle     ....  0 


d. 
8 
0 
9 

6h 
0 

0 

0 


d. 
5 

0 
0 


0 
0 

Oil 


Beef,  per  Tb 0 

Mutton 0 

Lamb 0 

Veal    0 

Cattle  Imported  into  LiTEErooCy' 
From  the  16th  to  the  23id  Sep. 
Cows     Calves    Sheep    Lambs    I^ 
2329         75        5244      478        2979 


\ 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIYATOR, 


AND   AGRICULTURAL    REVIEW. 


OCTOBER— 1844. 


0  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS.  syatem  of  feeding  a  short  time  before  the 

ology  is  due  for  the  omission  of  several  work  is  finished  ;  but  it  requires  care  that 

id  replies  to  queries,  but  as  we  have  this  is  done  very  gradually.     By  keeping  a 

ne  pains  to  let  our  friends  know  what  horsejustup  to  his  work,  and  nothing  more 
the  result  of  the  annual  meetings  of  !.•/.  1.1,.' 

nost  important  Agricultural  societies  Cwe  you  preserve  him  from  many  of  those  dis- 

irly  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Lord  eases  which  are  alone  engendered  by  over- 

at  Liverpool,  upon  the  subject  of  tenant  feeding ;  and  though  a  horse  will  stand  a 
we  must  be  held  excused  until  next  month,        ^,^  ^^^1  of  mismanagement  in  this  re- 

)pe  tn  our  next  to  lay  before  our  readers  ®  ^    ,  ®.       ,  i      ,., 

uable  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  these  »P®^^»  y^*  ^"®^®  ^f  *  Vomt  beyond  which 

,  and  the  premiums  offered  by  them — a  even  the  constitution  of  a  horse  will  not  go. 
of  vast  importance  when  we  reflect  upon        1.— In  considering  this  subject  fully,  the 

/  good  they  are  the  means  of  diffusing  n    ,      .-     ,      v  •  .     nresenta   itself  ia    thn 
II  arranged  and  spiritedly  conducted,  .    ODjeci  wnicn   presents   itseil   is    the 

^  various  kinds  of  food  which  are  valuable  to 

HORSES-THEIR  KEEP   AND   ^he  British  fanner  for  his  horses. 

MANAGEMENT.  foo^7^  ""     ''      ^''''"'"^ 

are  to  a  certainty  more  horses  in-  3. — ^The  quantity  necessary  for  the  main- 
pom  over-keeping  than  from  under-  tenance  of  that  condition,  technically  so 
;.  Acting  upon  this  conviction,  I  called,  in  which  every  horse  should  be 
«en  able  to  keep  "  the  doctor"  far  whilst  at  work,  and  distinguished  from 
ly  stable  door.  Some  farmers  are  mere  fat,  which,  except  as  increasing  the 
pt  to  imagine  that  to  keep  up  the  weight  of  a  horse,  is  in  no  way  valuable  t(» 
on  of  their  horses,  whilst  they  are  him  ;  and  the  benefit  of  this  latter,  in  that 
hard  work,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  point  of  view,  is  even  doubtful,  unless  the 
is  though  they  were :  this  1  have  quantity  of  muscle  be  increased  in  a  cor- 
nsidered  a  fallacy,  though  I  admit  responding  degree. 

eater  one  to  make  too  serious  an  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  heavier  a 
on  suddenly  in  their  food.  Every  horse  may  be,  the  greater  will  be  the 
n  tell  how  long  any  piece  of  hard  amount  of  resistance  to  a  load  ;  but  unless 
pon  which  he  is  engaged,  and  which  the  amount  of  muscle  be  proportioned  lo 
s  an  his  horse  strength,  is  likely  to  his  weight,  that  very  weight  will  be  a  de- 
ad my  advice  is  to  begin  a  depleting  cided  incumbrance  to  him,  and  h«  7t\V\  w^x. 
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be  able  to  make    it    available    in    every  working  horses.    John  Palin,  Esq.,  oi 
position.  Cottage,  Flintshire,  observing  in  his  ti 

Let  us  take  then  the  first  object  above  through  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  tha 

presented  to  our  view,  viz.,   The  various  horses  looked  and  worked  well  upon 

kinds  of  food  which  are  of  value  to  the  British  description  of  food,  and  having  upo 

farmer  for  his  horses.      In  some  districts  return  home  found  a  large  quantity  oi 

gorse  is  invariably  given  as  winter  food;   root  picked  off  some  parts  of  his  farm 

in  others,  hay  or  dry  clover,  and  oats ;  in  it  carefully  stowed  away,  and  durinj 

others,  hay  or  clover,  and  beans ;  in  others,   winter  prepared  it  for  his  horses  in  th 

•A  proportion  of  barley  is  given  during  the  lowing  manner  : — A  quantity  sufficier 

spring ;  in  others,  vetches  constitute  with   the   day's   consumption  was  laid  uj 

hay,  &c.,  the  principal  food  of  the  farm  barn  floor,  and  the  soil  beaten  out  of  i1 

horses ;  and  in  many  districts  each  farmer  a  stick ;  it  was  then  washed  clean,  an 

pursues  a  mode  of  feeding  different  from  by  the  engine  into  chaff,  and  in  spite  < 

that  of  his  neighbours— fancy  dictates  to  remonstrances  of  his  waggoner,  wh 

some,  whilst  stern  necessity  compels  others   dared  the  horses  would  be  starved  up 

to  suit  their  horse-feed  to  their   means,  it  was  fed  to  them  daily,  and  they  so( 

Turnips  and  potatoes  are  both  valuable  as  came  very  fond  of  it,  and  grew  fai 

food  for  farm  horses,  given  with  hay  or  sleek — the    prejudiced   waggoner   hi 

straw  cut  into  chaff.    In  some  places  the   confessing  that  his  horses  never  L 

custom  of  stall-feeding  horses  during  the  better.    It  is  a  little  remarkable  tl 

summer  with  green  food  has  not  yet  pre-   India  the  same  practice  prevails  ex 

vailed  to  any  considerable  extent,  whilst  in  and  for  months  the  horses  obtain  little 

others  it  is  invariably  practised — in  the  food — the  duties  of   the    "  grass-cu 

latter  again   a   certain   small    portion    of  being  to  raise  the  root  from  the  soil 

crushed  oats  or  beans  is  given  by  some  prepare  it  as  I  have  described.     ( 

farmers  with  the  green  food,  whilst  there  continued,)— 0. 

are  others  who  give  nothing  but  the  green  -— ♦— 

vetches  or  clover;  and  I  am  not  prepared      THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  MALT  : 

to  say  that  more  is  required,  although  pos-   It  is  not  merely  on  behalf  of  tbe  British 

•Li      xi-  s.        T  u  ir     J   ^  J    that  we  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Malt 

sibly  the   custom  I  have  myself  adopted   ^  j^  ^^t  because  we  feel  satisfied  that  wil 

may  be  well  thought  of  by  my  readers,  viz.,  fo,  our  general  cattle  food  we  shedl  sooi 

to  cut  the  clover  or  vetches  with  a  small  to  encumber  our  soils  with  oats — that 

portion  of  good  straw,  which,  if  it  has  no-  k«ep  will  be  rendered  matexially  cheap« 

:..         y      .^                   J  •*  I,      *!.       J  our  labourers  will  get  a  cheap  and  who 

thmg  else  to  recommend  it,  has  the  advan-  leverage  at  their  own  homes,  which  will 

tage  of  causing  the  same  quantity  of  green  them  additional  strength,  and  thus  ren 

fodder  to  go  much  further  than  can  possibly  labours  of  the  field  less  irksome  to  tl 

be  the  case  where  it  is  not  subjected  to  that  it  is  not  for  these  not  ""^i^P^'^^^^ 
T3  .'.  ^        ^   ,         ,,.     tages  alone,  that  we  advocate  the  repea 

process.    But  it  appears  to  me,  to  have  this   j^*^^^  ^^ .  ^^^  j^  j^  that  the  whole  com 

further  recommendation,  that,  indepen-  will  benefit  to  the  itiU  as  much  as  the 
dently  of  the  fact  that  by  the  addition  of  a  Animal  food,  being  cheaper  fed,  wUl  b 
quantity  of  straw  you  increase  the  bulk  of  iLCplTn^^U^m  In 't^e\oS^h:jJ  . 
your  fodder,  you  prevent  the  green  food  ^f  rfch  as  well  as  poor,  will  be  so  redi 
passing  too  rapidly  through  the  stomach  price — so  placed  within  every  man't 
and  bowels  of  your  horses.    The  root  of  that  the  industrious  labourer  wiU,  uj 

that  terror  to  the  farmer  couch  or  quetch  (^^  eur^f  W^tt.M '^^' 
grass  IS  used  in  Holstein,  and  has  been  sue-  by  his  dame,  and  be  thus  induced  to 
cessfully  tried  in  this  country  as  food  for  amongst  his  little  ones  rather  than  i 
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r.Bhop  for  hU  eastomary  refipeshment.    It       Turnips  will  be  the  scarce   article   we 

red,  that  we  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  Malt  weather  we  have  had  during  the  past  month 

s — ^it  is  that,  in  oar  opinion,  a  change  will  has,  however,  forced  them  into  top,  and  in 

Be  over  the  habits  of  the  people,  so  advan-  many  places  we  find  them  allowed  to  grow 

8~~,ff  Ae  community,  that  a  serious  re-  in  the  hope  that  this  part  of  the  plant  may 
imsibihty   rests  upon   the    government  for  *^  x.  i  r**""  ""v 

ery  day's  delay  in  effecting  thU  rtpeal,  before  7®*  ^^^  o^*  useful. 

licb  all  others  sink  into  insignificance.  Potatoes  will  not  be  so  light  a  crop  ai< 

It  is  in  our  gaols  and  our  union  houses  that  we    predicted  :     from    those  parts  of  the 

I  shall  soon  see  ih«  g«K)il  effects  of  placing  in  ^^„_*  „     i,        *t>        •  •      i.  j 

B  bands  of  the  poor  that  which  shill  effectu.  country  where  the  raismg  has  commenced 

\g  wean  them  from  the  haunts  of  riot  and  we  hear  favourable  accounts,  of  the  cattle 

■Bkenness,  by  leaving  ihem  no  excuse  for  varieties  particularly,  for  which,  although 

fag  there---by  giving  them  at  home  a  better  fey  no  means  a  full  average  crop,  the  open- 

Bcle  for  their  money,  and  more  of  it  than  .  mi      ^   •  •   •         i. 

«j  can  get  from  home-by  raising  up,  in  ^^^  P"^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  *"  «^'  opinion,  be  very 

iBTt,  a  direct  competition  between  the  honest  much  greater  than  on  the  general  run  of 

fk  at  home,  and  the  tap  of  very  doubtful  seasons. 

IHntions  round  the  comer.  ^,  ^  n    •    r  n    r  j 

l^e  hail,  therefore,  with  heartfelt  joy,  the       The  country  generally  is  full  of  grass  and 

totoms  of  an  advance  in  the  right  direction,  though  upon  thin  soils  the  pastures  have 

.fhe  formation,  in  London,  of  a  committee  not  yet  entirely  recovered  the  effects  of  the 

*^^.^*^'°/?K°*"P*'°*^^^'*''T'T°'  severe  drought,    yet  should  the   weather 
latmnderaoon  of  this  measure;  and  when  o    i    j 

find  upon  such  committee  the  names  of  continue  open  upon  dry  or  well  drained 

of  Writtle,  Ellman  of  Beddingham,  F.  grounds,  there  will  be  plenty  of  feed  for 

of  Marks  Hall,  &c.,  well-known  to  the  gome  time  yet. 
tnral  public,  we  do  not  despair  of  a  ^ 

y  and  complete  success  to  this  very  use- 
Station.  A  LARGE  POTATOE. 

*  A  PoTATOE,  weighing  31bs.  3oz.  avoirdu- 
WEATHER  AND  THE  CROPS,  poig,  was  sent  to  our  office  a  few  days  ago, 
feed  time  is  most  propitious,  and  we  and  we  were  challenged  to  produce  its  fel- 
fatUfied  that  a  greater  breadth  of  wheat  low:  it  may  be  as  difficult  perhaps  to  do 
be  this  year  sown  in  the  British  islands  that  as  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  sin- 
in  any  previous  year  within  the  recol-  gular  growth  of  this  collection  of  tubers, 
of  most.  Of  green  crops  for  early  for  such  it  really  was,  although  growing 
g  too,  the  great  want  of  hay  and  firmly  together.  The  number  of  potatoes, 
straw  will  have  induced  an  exten-  supposing  they  had  not  grown  together, 
seeding ;  in  some  counties  the  breadth  would  have  been  fourteen,  eight  of  them 
winter  vetches  is  said  to  be  quad-  being  well-grown  roots,  and  the  remaining 
and  the  price  of  good  seed  to  have  six  fit  only  for  sets.  Our  mode  of  account- 
ced  to  a  figure  we  have  been  unused  ing  for  it,  is,  that  being  grown  in  a  close 
fcr  at  least  30  years.  clay  soil,  the  roots  were  bound  so  firmly 
\i  Kape,  too,  is  not  looked  upon  so  shily  by  together,  that  on  expanding  in  their  growth 
ildi  formers  as  it  has  been,  and  although  they  pressed  upon  each  olher,  more  easily 
I^MCure  an  early  cut  this  plant  requires  a  than  upon  the  soil,  and  thus  grow  one  into 
iMieh  earlier  seeding  than  vetches,  yet  for  the  other,  and  were  taken  up  as  one,  which 
1*186  with  lambs  and  dairy  stock  we  incline  to  all  intents  they  were.  The  weight  of 
I  die  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  more  crop  which  they  would  produce,  supposing 
■eful  than  iretches,  as  inducing  a  greater  the  roots  to  average  fourteen  potatoes  eacb.^ 
bw  of  milk.  of  a  size  corresponding  mOci  ^^^^  ^\lv^ 
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had  in  this  case  so  singularly  grown  toge-  faction.    The  stock  was  not  numei 

ther,  would  be  281bs.  or  one  quarter  each  sp^?  J^  them  merited  the  encon 

^       «  J  the  judge,  Mr.  S.  Matthews,  of  m 

square  of  one  yard.  ^^^^  Shrewsbury.    The  winner  of  1 

of  Swede  turnips,  was  W.  Edwards 

ON  SMUT  OR  BLACK  IN  WHEAT.  Rhiewearth,  many  thousands  of  wl 

Mr.  Foster  read  the  following  remarks  at  ceeded  30  inches  in  circumference 

a  meeting  of  the  CuUompton  Farmers*  Club  ^ 

held  at  Cullompton  :-  ,,,..,  STALL-FEEDING. 

In  reference  to  the  "  smut  m  wheat,    it 

is  well  known  the  farina,  or  flower  of  the  I  find  it  impossible  to  read  the  ace 

grain,  is  converted  into  soot-like  powder,  the  malady  which  is  now  |)roving 

and  that  the  destruction  of  the  husk  gene-  tructive  to  horned  cattle,  without  i 

rally  follows,  which   serves  to  show  the  desire  to  contribute  towards  its  ab; 

malignancy  of  the  disease.    This  powder  I  take  the  libertjr  of  suggesting  whe 

when  thrown  on  water  and  examined  by  a  immediate  adoption  of  nousing  ai 

])owerful  magnifying  glass  is  found  to  con-  feeding  of  cattle  may  not  prove  a 

sist  of  myriads  of  globules  filled  with  fluid,  tive,  particularly  if  steamed  food 

and  when  we  reflect  that  each  small  speck  In  1812,  and  from  thence  to  1818, 

is  capable  of  producing  a  perfect  fungus,  tensive  and  excellent  agriculturist, 

we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  extensive  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  Wo 

ravages  which  are  sometimes  produced  by  Hall,  Cumberland,  in  communicf 

this  disease.  the  Society  for  the  encouragement 

It  has  been  considered  that  the  soil  is  Manufacturers   and    Commerce, 

mainly    instrumental    in    generating    this  strated,  and  corroborated  by  the  U 

noxious  fungus ;  where  the  former  is  rank  of  other  a^culturists  and  dairyi 

and  very  luxuriant,  a  forced  or  unnatural  followed  his  plans,  from  having  ¥ 

growth  of  the  plant  has  taken  place,  and  their  success  with  him,  the  aavai 

instead  of  a  healthy  stalk,  it  has  come  up  stall-feeding^  and  steam-feeding 

with  a  tendency  to  disease,  which  under  cows  for  dairy  purposes  and  cattL 

favourable  circumstances  for  its  develop-  tening ;  with  respect  to  cows,  thos< 

ment  has  resulted  in  a  part  of  the  ear  being  tages  were,  a  great  improvement 

affected  by  the  smut.  ^  condition,  health,  and  milking ;  i 

The  opinion  which  now  obtains  is  that  state  after  becoming  dry,  when  a  fe 

the  disease  is  produced    by    the    minute  feeding  makes  them  nt  for  the  £ 

seeds  of  a  parasitic  fungus    which,  being  with  very  little  loss  from  the  fii 

carried  by  the  wind,  enter  the  plant  by  the  with  respect  to  stock,  there  were  e 

fine  openings  of  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin  turity,  diminished  risk  in  rearing, 

and  are  propelled  by  the  rising  juices  to  in  the  cost  of  feeding,  besides  the 

every  part  of  it,  and  eventually  convert  the  of  an  additional  quantity  of  man 

recently  formed  grain  into  an  useless  and  181 4  seventeen  calves  were  reared— 

injurious  mass.  homed  or  Durham,  and  6  Ayrsl 

Blue-stone  is  now    most   usually   pur-  one  was  lost,  nor  were  they  subje< 

chased  by  the  agriculturists,  and,  when  complaint ;  in  size  they  were  Htth 

properly  prepared,  will  destroy  the  small  to  those  of  double  their  ag^ ;  so  j 

f  lobules,  and  render  the  seed  flt  for  sowing,  their  condition  that  one  of  the  . 

t  may  be  stated  that  a  most  vile  article  is  heifers  of  18  months  old  was  hi 

now  manufactured  and  sold  as  blue-stone.  The  live  weight  was  55  stone,  of  ] 

We  recommend,  in  conclusion,  that  the  the  stone.    The  carcass  was  31  sto 

solution  be  of  sufiicient  strength  to  destroy  and  the  loose  fat  2  stone  Qlbs.,  it  w 

the  noxious  seed  without  injuring  the  sound  at  the  Workington  Society,  the  ca 

grain — that  it  be  steeped  for  eight  or  ten  teemed  particmarly  beautifril,  and 

hours,  and  that  the  grain  so  steeped  be  highly  approved  by  the  members 

always  dried  in  the  sun  previously  to  being  it.     The  Durhams  were  in  muc 

sown.  condition,  and  would  have  killed 

♦  at  least ;  all  costly  food  was  rejec 

Montgomeryshire    Farmers'    Club. —  produce  of  two  acres,  divided  beti? 

The  anniversary  was  held  at  Newtown,  on  nip  and  clover,    abundantly   suff 

the  nth  of  October.    For  the  ploughmen's  support  a  beast  till  2  years  old;  the 

prizes  11  started,  and  the  work  gave  &at\a-  cieaUd.  '^a^  considerable. — J,  S,^  ( 
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Prize  Ess  at  on  Pleuro  Pneumonia. —  weight  41  ^  lbs.  per  bush.,  and  20  trusses 

le   extensive  losses  occasioned   by  the  2  lbs.  straw ;  wmch  shows  an  advantage  of 

Ademic   amongst  cattle,   entitled  pleuro  the  thin  sowing  at  the  rate  of  1  qr.  1  bush. 

mMmonia^   induced  the  Directors  of  the  of  oats,  and  10  trusses  22  lbs.  straw  per 

urmeTs'  and  Graziers'  Mutual  Cattle  In-  acre,  besides  the  difference  of  seed.    The 

irsnce    Association   to   offer  a  prize  of  thin  sown  oats  were  not  so  ripe  when  cut 

venty-five  sovereigns  for  the  best^  essay  as  the  others.    The  increase  of  oats,  straw, 

n  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  saving  of  seed,  will  amount  to  about 

fTe  are  informed  there  were  nine  competi-  £1.  Ids.  per  acre. — S.  R.  Gard.  Chron, 
Tts  for  the  prize.    Three  leading  memoers  ♦ 

f  the  veterinary  profession  were  appointed  PROFESSOR  LIEBIG 

SSo^^JS^'AUheTe^roa  0«  ^he  lUh  of  October  a  public  dinner  was 

rd,  on  the  3rd  of  Oct.  the  award  of  the  fi^^en  in  Glasgow  to  Professor  Liebig,  as  a 

jes  was  read ;   and  the  sealed  paper,  mark  of  the  high  sense  which  the  inhabit- 

IMknrsed  witfi  the  motto  of  the  prize  essay  ants  entertain  of  his  eminent  services  to 

2bj^i?hb.'r"o^^ed%T^dlt  -—     The  health  of  Professor  Liebig 

■  Mr.  John  Barlow,  Jun..  Veterinary  having  been  drank  with  great  applause,  the 

m,  Oak,  WUmslow,  near  Manchester,  learned  gentleman  returned  thanks  at  some 

^-  Pood  for  Cattle. — ^The  Lords  Commis-  length,  and  observed  : — "  Science  teaches 

"   lers  of  the  Trewury  have  given  permis-  us  to  recognise  the  food  of  plants,  and  the 

I  for  upwards  of  20  tons  of  the  lotus  nut  „_  ^        /.  i,*  i,   -^  •     j    •     j      rvi.- 

readmitted  without  payment  of  any  duty  fources  from  which  it  is  derived.     This 

Earl  Spencer,  which  he  is  about  to  im-  knowledge  alone  makes  us  the  true  masters 

for  tne  purpose  of  the  article  being  of  the  soil — the  lords  of  our  capital.    We 

as  an  experiment  as  food  for  cattle.  c^n  now  see  where  we  are  guUty  of  waste, 
IGevshed  Gorse  for  J^eedino  Cattle.       j     i  .  .         %»,  [ 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester-  *"^  ^^®'®  ^f  "«  *^«  sparing.    The  great 

Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Spooner,  truth  that  animal  manures  are  nothing  else 

.,  strongly   advocated  the  system  of  but  the  ashes  of  the  food  produced  from 

r  crushed  gorse  for  feeding  cattle.    He  ^^r  fields,  consumed  or   burned   in    the 

i used  it  himself  for  upwards  of  twenty  ,    ,.       -  j      .      i     t         .         .i 

ki,  and  it  was  very  generally  used  in  the  ^^^^^  f  ^f^  ^^^  animals,  has  given  the 

)  of  Anglesey.     He  remarked  that  it  chief  direction  to  all  modern  improvements 

a  very  cheap  and  nutritious  food  for  in  agriculture.    Who  would  have  thought 

le,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  its  j^  possible  a  few  years  ago  that  gas-works 
-ts  were   not  more  generally  known.       *^,j    .,,  ^  ^  ^    ttt 

hon.  gentleman   explained  the  best  would  yield  a  powerful  manure  ?    We  now 

\  of  crushing  the  article,  and  inti-  know  on  what  cause  the  exhaustion  of  our 

that  a  really  efficient  machine  had  soils  depends— it  is  the  most  precious  ingre- 

yet  been  invented  for  the  purpose,  but  ^.^^^8  of  the  soil  which  we  remove  in  the 
4  It  was  crushed  m  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  ^  .«       •  •  i.  n  ,,       n 

means  of  hammering  it  between  inclin-  c^^ops,  and  thus  impoverish  our  fields.    By 

planes,  the  work  being  performed  by  analysing  the  ashes  of  plants,  we  learn  that 

men,  and  the  cost  not  exceeding  one  ^e  must  add  or  replace,  in  order  to  restore 

fcenny  per  bushel.  the  original  fertility  of  the  soU.    Africa  and 

^  .ll'^'J^Zt^}  Z^^rr^rA]^^''':^!!^  Pem  supply  us  with  the  mineral  elements 

flesh  in  the  shape  of  guano, 

chemical  works  now  produce  the  other 

^'ttataining  1  rood  and  6  perches,  seed  at  the  mineral  substances  which  are  indis]pensable 

nteof2  bushels  per  acre,  drilled  12  inches  to  turnips  and  potatoes.    It  is  evident  to 

between  ihe  rows,  produced  2  qrs.  3^  bush. ;  all  that  the  present  age  has  entered  upon  a 

vd^t  of  oats,  41  lbs.  per  bush.  ;  straw,  new  path ;  we  have  now  to  do  with  the 

28  trusses,  4  lbs.    The  aojoining  two  lands,  real,  not  with  the  imaginary  value  of  the 

with  the  remainder  of  the  field,  sown  at  the  manure.    As  we  have  Teamed  how  to  mea- 

iBte  of  3  bush,  per  acre,  9  incnes  between  sure  the  value  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  so  we 

fte  rows,  produced  2  qrs.  I  bush.  1  pint;  can  now  ascertam  llie  tme  n^xxa  q\^t&^*' 
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nure.  This  therefore  is  precisely  what  we 
must  expend  on  the  soil,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  profit ;  for  the  capital  of  the  farmer  con- 
sists of  his  labour  and  his  manure.  Much 
certainly  remains  to  be  done.  According 
to  the  geological  character  of  the  soil,  the 
farmer  must  decide  on  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed for  its  improvement.  The  mineral 
food  of  the  plants  of  all  countries  must  be 
ascertained  by  the  analysis  of  their  ashes : 
we  must  determine  which  substances  are 
essential,  which  accidental — we  must  en- 
deavour to  find  out  in  which  plant  one 
ingredient  or  another  may  be  replaced,  as 
lime  by  magnesia  or  potash  by  soda." 

ENGLISH  GUANO. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Brain, 
the  guano  manufacturer,  with  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Field's  analysis  of  his  manure, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

No.  345.  Oct.  10th,  1844. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  we  have  examined  a 

sample  of  English  guano,  sent  by  Mr. 

Brain,  of  Stamford  Street,  and  find  it 

contains  in  100  parts, — 

Silica I. .62 

Ammonia  5. .60 

Phosphoric  Acid  13.  .63 

Sulpharic  Acid 20. .40 

Lime   14..42 

Water 10.. 66 

Organic  matter 16.  .84 

Fotaab 3.. 65 

Soda    4. .93 

Chlorine 2..89 

Magnesia   3.. 42 

CarbbiiioAoid   I.. 61 

Oxide  of  Iron 0.  .33 

Oxide  of  Manganese   a  trace 

100.. 00 

Signed  John  Mitchell. 

Frederick  Field. 

5  A,  Hawley  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London. 

In  examining  the  above  the  reader  will 
be  struck  with  the  analogy  of  the  consti- 
tuents there  shown  to  exist  in  the  Manure 
in  question  with  those  of  pure  Foreign 
Guano,  not  only  in  their  nature  but  also  in 
the  quantities :  indeed  ^  we  have  seldom 
found  so  much  Phosphoric  Acid  (so  essen- 
tially necessary  to  vegetation)  in  any  speci- 
men whatever,  the  nearly  total  absence  of 
siliceous  and  sandy  matter  and  the  pres- 
ence  ofhrgequanUtiea  of  highly  fertilizipg 


substances  rich  in  ammonia  recommend 
this  Guano  to  the  A^cultural  world.  In- 
asmuch as  all  Foreign  Guanos  are  not  of 
the  same  composition,  disappointmenti 
have  frequently  occurred,  but  this  being 
always  manufactured  from  the  same  f(V- 
mula  with  the  purest  materials  cannot  M 
of  affording  the  same  results,  from  its  same- 
ness of  composition  and  its  uniformity  of 
fertilizing  power :  indeed  we  understesd 
from  Mr.  iSrain,  that  so  fully  is  he  detei^  j 
mined  to  accomplish  this  end  that  he  lu 
the  constituents  of  his  Guano  before  ndz;' 
ture  and  the  manure  after  subjected  toitj 

ferfect  analysis  by  Messrs.  MitcheU  ai] 
ield,  whose  extensive  connexion  as  Analy-j 
tical  Chemists  among  the  Manufacturittj 
and  Agricultural  world,  give  them  ev^j 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  vahxe  aavj 
purity  of  all  substances  used  by  Famu 
as  Manure,  whether  of  the  Organic  or  Lh] 
organic  kind. 

DARLINGTON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  members  of  this  club  held  their 
tober  monthly  meeting  on  Monday  last  i 
14th  ult.,  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Thos. 
land-agent,  their  secretary,  the  subjf 
under  discussion  being  "  The  best  method i 
preserving  Turnips  through  the  winter, 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  draw  them  from 
land,  both  as  regards  the  preservation  qf 
Tum^s  and  keeping  the  land  in  condHim^ 
Henry  Chapman,  Esq.,  the  chairman, 
troduced  the  subject,  and  during  the 
of  the  discussion  he  also  read  an  able 
munication  on  the  subject,  from  the  pen 
Mr.  George  Davidson,  a  well-known 
respondent  of  the  club.  The  matter 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
different  methods  of  storing  turnips  didf  j 
considered — the  members  present 
unanimous  in  opinion  that  in  every  c^^ 
where  turnips  are  stored  either  in  hoi 
in  camps,  or  otherwise,  in  consic 
quantities,  it  is  desirable  to  pay  attentiott'i 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  turnips 
prepared  for  storing.  The  top  and  iiQQliia 
ought  to  be  taken  off  together  with  ai  modi  J 
dirt  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  tmnqi  i 
be  stored  clean;  at  the  same  timebeiu.. 
careful  in  cutting  off  the  tpps  and  taila  noii  '■■ 
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to  injure  or  wound  the  bulb  or  turnip,  as  Upon  dry  land  where  it  may  not  be  con- 
by  that  means,  if  wounded,  its  juices  are  venient  in  all  cases  to  have  the  spring  tur- 
exhtosted,  and  it  is  more  liable  to  decay,  nips  drawn  from  the  land,  a  cheap  method 
I5di  regard  to  storing  or  preserving  the  of  putting  a  partial  stop  to  vegetation  was 
tfobe  or  common  white  turnip,  it  was  only  named  by  one  of  the  members,  which  was 
eoandered  expedient,  so  far  as  to  have  a  as  follows : — Go  over  the  rows  and  pull  all 
icgolar  supply  always  on  hand  to  serve  the  the  turnips  nearly  up  by  the  roots,  and  then 
estde  in  case  of  severe  frost  or  wet  weather,  leave  them  in  their  former  position  ;  by 
and  on  that  account  it  becomes  necessary  this  means  vegetation  is  delayed,  and  yet 
bo  have  three  or  four  weeks' provision  be-  the  turnip  keeps  pretty  fresh.  Another 
brehand,  else  it  is  generally  found  that  point  of  very  considerable  importance  was 
white  turnips  answer  best,  and  feed  to  most  also  touched  upon,  viz.,  the  carting  turnips 
idrantage  when  fresh  drawn  from  the  land :  off  the  land :  it  was  considered  that  too 
bcndes,  when  stored,  they  do  not  generally  much  care  could  not  be  taken  to  have  this 
ceep  well  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  no  done  when  the  land  was  in  a  proper  state, 
!aie  should  they  be  stored  later  than  the  as  in  many  instances  where  the  turnips  are 
uddle  of  December.  carted  off  whilst  the  land  is  in  a  very  wet 

With  regard  to  Swedes  and  other  hardy   state,  there  is  no  calculating  the  injury 
ud  late  winter  turnips,  the  members  were  done  to  the  land. 

^opinion  that  it  was  in  numerous  cases      The  subject  fixed  for  discussion  at  the 
idvantageous  to  draw  them  from  the  land   November  meeting  is  "  ITie  proper  time  far 
ad  store  them,  both  as  regards  preserving  ploughing,  preparing,  and  manuring  land  for 
ht  turnips  and  keeping  the  land  in  con-  Beam  and  other  cropt,** 
fkm^  and  free  from  exhaustion.    Swedish  ^ 

maps  are  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  when        SHROPSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
pilhy  stand  the  winter's  frosts  well,  but  SOCIETY 

idiocy  early  spring,  when  vegetation  takes  . .         .  ,     ,    , 

hbe,  both  the  turnip  and  the  land  begin  ^«=  «""^  °^^®^"8  of  this  society  took 
Ciediately  to  suffer-the  bulb  of  the  tur-  P^*^^  ^"  *^^  ^^^  «^  ^^*«^^^  ^"  Shrewsbury, 
lip  begins  to  turn  into  woody  fibre,  and  ^'^  Ploughing  Match.— Ihe  judges  de- 
ke  roots  begin  to  draw  upon  and  exhaust  cided  that  Mr.  Gill's  two  ploughs  had 
fte  land  without  benefiting  the  turnip ;  finished  their  work  in  the  best  manner. 
krefore,  under  these  circumstances,  it  The  show  of  stock  was,  on  the  whole, 
■■•considered  desirable  to  take  advantage  good,  and  many  lots,  both  of  cattle  and 
Bfafine  dry  season,  not  later  than  the  com-  s^eep  were  first-rate.  Some  fine  specimens 
aencement  of  February,  and  draw  from  ^^  Herefordshire  bulls  were  exhibited : 
fteknd  and  store,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  among  the  most  striking  were  Mr.  Gough's 
fte  later  and  hardy  kinds  of  turnips  for  ^^  Gravel  Hill,  a  yearling,  which  obtained 
ipiag  use.  Where  parties  have  not  the  *^®  premium,  and  was  also  winner  of  the 
idvaatage  of  sufficient  turnip  houses  and  P"*®  *or  the  best  bull  of  any  age  or  breed  ; 
■beds  for  storing  their  turnips  it  was  con-  a  short-homed  yearling.  Viscount  Hill's ; 
ridered  a  good  plan  to  pile  them  up  betwixt  M^«  Meire's  of  Norton,  Mr.  Allen's  of 
aQges  of  stackbars  placed  about  four  or  Unkington,  and  Mr.  Crane's  of  Shrawar- 
Iff  feet  apart,  and  lined  with  straw,  the  dine.  A  very  fine  short-homed  bull  calf, 
tanqw  then  filled  in  to  the  height  of  four  nearly  white,  7  months  old,  belonging  to 
V  five  feet,  and  then  thatched  or  covered  Viscount  Hill,  was  much  admired;  good 
»tw  with  straw :  in  this  way  they  keep  specimens  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr. 
iBtty  wdL  Meire^  Berringion,  Mr.  OaVILc^ ,  '^  xon^aVwc , 
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and  Mr.  Walford,  Cronkhill.  The  show  of  man  from  whom  he  was  happy  to  say 
steers  was  capital ;    among  the  best  were   acquired  aU  his  agricultural  knowledge, 

xi  1  •!_•.   J  1     »ir    m  T    -niT  •       rt       J     been  01  latc  workioff  a  farm  With  great  s 

those  exhibited  by  Mr  T.  L.  Meire,  Cound,    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^p^  ^^^  ^^ 

(which  obtained  the  first  prize,)  by  Mr.  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  midei 
J.     Meire,    Uckington,     (second    prize.)    every  farmer  had  been  labouring  this  y 

There  were  also  some  splendid  fat  cows,  fat  ^°"^"T!/ AT^Ii^^  *'''^'  of  excellent 
,  ,    .-  . '^  «-  ,.        out  of  a  field  of  thirty  acres.     Inonefiel 

oxen,  and  heifers.     A  pen  of  five  yearling   ^jti,  |,ariey,  he  certainly  had  failed; 

Southdown  ewes,  sent  in  by  Lord  Hill,  ex-   could  account  for  that ;  the  land  was  po 

cited    general    admiration,    and   obtained   the  long  continued  drought  checked  the 

the  first  prize.    The  show  of  Leicesters  was   f  ^«  ^^'^fy '  l''\^l  ^  "°  ^""f"^  ^^ 

*^  11.  J    y^ar,  when  he  should  take  care  to  procu 

also  very  good,  as  was  that  of  riams  and   seed— for  barley  was  a  crop  he  had  not  ] 

wethers.     There  was  a  good  exhibition  of  paid  much  attention  to — ^he  would  be  s 

Pigs,  some  of  the  best-conditioned  of  which   ^^  ^  that  also.      He  would  impres 

1    I         J   ^     1  1.  rpi  .        *^^T,    farmers  that  his  system  had  been  su 

belonged  to  labourers.     The  extra  stock   ^^^  ^^^.^g.   ^J^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

consisted  of  a  yearling  Hereford  bull,  be-  afterwards.  He  knew  there  were  many 
longing  to  Mr.  Meire,  Uckington ;  a  very  objected  to  subsoiling  on  account  of  1 
fine  short-horn  cow,  of  the  Durham  breed,    He  would  recommend  persons  who  c( 

,    ,       .       X     niT      T  tTTM  J*       niT     J  1     afford  a  large  outlay  at  once,  to  do  onl 

belonging  to  Mr.  James  Wilding  Mardol,   ^^  ^^^^^  ^J^^  ^,  /^j^^^  ^^^  ^^„y 

Shrewsbury,  two  fine  rams,  sent  in  by  Mr.   year  to  year ;  this  may  be  done,  in  his 
Cotes,  Woodcote,  and  a  pig  of  the  Chinese   as  well  by  four  horses  as  by  six;  and  he 

breed,  belonging  to  Rice  Wynne,  Esq.,  ^^^  '«f^*  ^o"?!^  ^«  ^f  f  °*e  in  ike  en 
oi.         ,  rr^Z  X    ^     If    \  next  observation  would  be  regarding  c 

Shrewsbury.    There  were  but  a  few  horses   Thg  ^^^  ^^  ^e  effected  by  good  draii 

exhibited,  and  what  were  on  the  ground  not  to  be  told.    He  was  one  of  those  wh 

were  chiefly  draught  stallions.    The  exhi-   Tongtkt  be  allowed  to  say  before  them- 

bition  of  agricultural  implements  embraced   Sf^'^^^^  ^^^  agriculture  was  yet  m  its 

^^    .i  .  .He  was  of  opinion  that  so  many  and  su 

all    the    most    recent    improvements     in    improvements  were  to  be  expected,  not 

ploughs,  thrashing  machines,  pat  and  bean   implements,  but  in  agricultural  chemis 

crushers  &c  they  were  only  now  entering  upon  a  new 

The  Mowing  were  the  successful  can-  ^^^  hf^f  beli^Id  5^"^uHe^ 

didates:— Mr.  Thos.  Austin,  of  Montford  ;  produce  must  be  soon  reaHzed  in  this 

Mr.  Crane,  of  Shrawardine ;  Mr.  Oakley,  if  they  but  steadily  endeavoured  to  i 

of  Wroxeter ;  Mr.  Gough,  of  Gravel  HHl;  The  tile  machine  which  he  had  the 

Viscount  Hill;  Mr.  W.  Allen.  Unkington ;  f:,' ^rc^^:'S''^^i^Z'^e 
Mr.  T.  L.  Meire,  of  Cound;  Mr.  J.  Meire,  would  draw  their  attention.  The  si 
of  Uckington ;  Mr.  Joseph  Meire,  Norton ;  — which  was  about  an  inch  and  a  qi 
Mr.  John  Griffiths,  Cound;  Mr.  Morris,  of  ^'T^Jf'^'^^^^'i  ^^eZZ  ^"wiSl^fe 
PerriU ;  Mr.  Salter,  of  Brompton  ;  Mr.  S.  \^^  f^J^  ^l  he%o^^^y^k  better  c'oul 
Matthews,  of  Montford  ;  Mr.  Bickerton,  of  produced,  for  the  junction  of  one  with  1 
Newton.  of  the  large  tiles  affords  means  for  the 

The  following  gentlemen  addressed  the  get  in ;  and  he  believed  that  tile  could 
meeting : —  ufactured  for  ten  shillings  the  thousand 

The  Chairman  (Hon.  Robert  Clive,  M.P.)  providing  that  proper  clay  is  employ 
said,  what  he  would  recommend  farmers  to  also  said  that  most  of  the  gentlemen 
adopt  as  their  motto  was,  "  Practice  with  were  aware  that  there  was  an  intentii 
Science ;"  let  them  be  cautious  in  adopting  new  tablishing  an  agricultural  college  in  Gl< 
suggestions ;  but,  having  once  made  up  their  shire,  the  object  of  which  wais  to  educa 
minds  on  any  particular  subject,  let  them  carry  men,  from  14  years  of  age  upwards, 
through  the  experiment  on  such  a  scale  as  will  render  them  capable  of  becoming  ^ood 
do  it  justice  and  secure  it  a  fair  trial.  Under  farmers.  It  was  his  intention,  if  tb 
tAe  advice  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  the  gentle-  should  be  erected,  and  he  should  be  mc 
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e  a  8ub«criber,  to  select  as  many  pupils  PRESTON  AGRIC  ULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Id  from  amongst  the  sons  of  farmers,  ri    *u    io*i.    r  r^  ..  ^.i.  i       i^-i.-x* 

:iv€  them  the  benefit  of  the  admirable  ^"^  *^®  ^^th  of  Oct.  the  annual  exhibition 

1  they  would  receive  at  that  College.  ^&^  held,  and  there  was  a  numerous  muster 

qualification  to  be  required  was,  that  of  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  others  inter- 

idates  be  steady  young  men,  indus-  ested  in  agriculture.  The  horses  exhibited, 
Dclined ;  and  if  any  young  man  should       •  i  v      i  •   i  • 

him  recommended  in  those  respects,  7**"  y^^  "*"«  exception,  were  inferior ;  but 

gentlemen  he  had  then  the  honour  of  in  point  of  excellence  the  cattle  were  not 

g,  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  him  ad-  to  be  surpassed.    W.  Eccles,  Esq.,  T.  Bir- 

He  felt  convinced  that  by  the  estab.  ^^^^  E        ^^^  ^    Bannerman,  Esq.,  ex- 

of  such  a  College,  more  good  would  ,.,./,    ^'      ,        ^.r  i    u      *        w       i 

ban  he  could  express.    If  a  young  man  hibited  some  beautiful  beasts.     We  also 

it  establishment,  and  makes  himself   noticed  a  heifer  which  won  a  prize  and  a 
id  with  all  the  valuable  knowledge  it   sweepstakes,  and  a  young  calf,  the  property 

;WcS%:';^&*M''*/um:fS  of  Mr.  Thomas  chapman,  of  H«tton.   The 

will  have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  ^"1^8  were  good.    The  pigs  were  numerous, 

rience  to  render  him  capable  of  con-  and  consisted  of  first-rate  specimens ;  the 

ft  farm  himself  to  the  greatest  advan-  ^oars  and  sows  being  quite  superior.  There 

.ANEY  said,  one  of  the  greatest  ex-  were  some  very  fair  samples  of  roots;  Mr. 

tending  draining,  was  the  cutting  of  J«  Pemberton,  of  Penwortham  hall  farm, 

Clayton's  tiles;  but  this  objection  was  showed  six  blue  potatoes,  which  weighed 

reat  part  overcome  by  a  plough  used  jglb.  9oz.     Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr.  Lewis 

Another  objection  raised  to  draimns:  ,     ,  .        ^,    .  «     ^       «     .. 

clay  must  be  carried  away,  or  spread  '^^^  ^"  ^^®^  ^^^^  excellent  collection  of 

land  itself;  it  being  generally  con-  agricultural   implements    and    machines  ; 

at  in  tenacious  sub-soils  it  is  necessary  Lord  Ducie's  drag  and  the  Beverley  Clod 

twaythecuttings.     Now    Mr    Smith  Crusher,  had  been  sent  from  the  farm  of 

I  and  again  assured  him  (Mr.  Slaney,)  r«TT?  ru^Tj  -k/t 

was  entirely  unnecessary.     He  said  ^'  Jacson,  Lsq.,  of  Barton  Lodge.     Mr. 

3  drain  be  made  a  proper  breadth  and  a  Aaron  Berry,  of  Longton,  exhibited  two  or 

epth,  you  may  retain  the  clay  in  the  three  specimens  of  ploughs ;  and  Mr.  Hea- 

cause  when  die  drain  is  properly  dried,  ^  Chorley,  had  in  full  operation  a  model 
>t  prevent  the  rain  to  descend ;  it  was         '  •"  n  j     i  i/»       • 

vn  that  the  main  quantity  of  ram  does  of  a  patent  pump,  called  the  self-acting 

nd  straight,  but  side  ways.  anti-friction  pump.    The  judges  of  stock, 

nt  Clive  said,  he  would  draw  from  the  roots,  and  implements,  were  Mr.  Forrest, 

■  circumstanbe  a  proof  that  Agricul-  of  Stretton,   near  Warrington,  Mr.  East- 

jcation  was  advancing,  and  that  as  the  wood,  of  Burnley,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  of 

d  management  improves,  cottage  im-  Gronant,  near  Holywell. 
It  will  keep  pace  with  it ;  for  they  had       We  notice  the  very  excellent  practice 

seen  that  two  of  the  labourers  who  which  prevails  at  the  meetings  of  this  so> 

rizes  were  servants  to  farmers  who  were  ciety,   to  set  down  for  discussion  certain 

cessful  candidates ;  a  proof  that  the  practical  questions  relating  to  agriculture, 

re  and  diligence  which  they  had  seen  which  gives  the  society  the  useful  charac- 

i  in  their  masters'  farm- yards,  they  had  ter  of  a  Farmers'  Club.    Upon  the  present 

in  their  own  more  humble  sphere,  occasion  the  subject  was —    Why  are  muck 

also  served  as  an  incentive  and  a  stim-  higher  rents  paid  in  parts  of  Scotland  them  in 

xcel.  England,  and  the  tenants  there  much  more 

Harl  of  Powis  said,  he  believed  it  was  ajffment  ?" 

son  who  had  said  that  one  of  the  great-  Colonel  Rawstorne  observed  that  this  sub- 
factors  to  mankind  was  he  who  caused  ject  was  most  important ;  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  had  one  that  called  for  their  serious  and  earnest  atten. 
efore ;  and  he  was  sure  that  in  the  tion,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  which  their  in  • 
eason  that  that  individual  who  may  be  terests  were  most  materially  concerned,  it  was 
>y  care  and  attention  to  that  purpose  to  the  one  now  proposed  for  consideration — the 
e  load  of  hay  do  duty  for  two,  would  comparative  merits  of  Scotch  and  Eu^lUK 
he  highest  praise.  fanning.    He  could  %\ko^  \l^€m.^CB^\V^^^<^^^ 
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of  the  rents  of  the  landowners  now  present  may  the  farmers  in  this  district  qualified  for  i 

be  doubled,  that  some  of  them  may  be  even  out  the  Scotch  system  to  the  extent  in  i 

tripled,  by  adopting  a  different  course  from  that  is  carried  out  by  them  ?    To  do  this  fu 

now  pursued  ;  and  he  thought  they  would  agree  efficiently,  three  things  are  required ; 

with  him  in  the  truth  of  his  assertion.     After  raising  of   manure ;    2nd.  capital ;    ai 

quoting  Mr.  Greg's  well  known  pamphlet  upon  skill  and  intelligence.     In  regard  to  tl 

this  subject,  in  which,  amongst  otiier  things,  it  is  if  there  was  anything  in  which  our 

stated  that  the  rent  of  Lothian  farms  is  firom  £S  were  deficient,  it  was  in  the  making  of  i 

to  £7  per  acre,  the  speaker  continued — It  may  and  in  which  they  rather  throw  awa: 

here  perhaps  be  said,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  advantages  than  make  the  most  of  the 

land  being  of  extraoidinary  fertility,  or  that  it  say  nothing  about  their  selling  ofi*  th 

is  near  the  large  town  of  Edinburgh ;  but  he  and  straw,   from  want  of  a  sufficient 

(Mr.  Rawstome)  could  produce  another  instance  they  turn  their  cattle  out  into  the  ope 

of  a  £uin  three  miles  from  Dunbar,  called  the  during  the  whole  winter  time,  from  whii 

East  Bams  Farm,  which,  being   400  Scotch  land  is  trodden  into  puddle,  and  all  the 

acres,  or  480  English  statute,  is  let  for  £2,800  wasted.     Mr.  Clifton  has  set  a  laudible  e 

a  year,  or  about  £6  the  acre,  and  which  did  at  by  building  for  his  tenants  enclosed  fam 

one  time  let  for  eight  pounds  the   acre.    In  which  is  a  step  in  advance  towards  a 

what  manner  then  can  this  be  done  ?      It  is  system ;  but  he  had  yet  to  see  the  fai 

generally  known  that  the  whole  land  there  is  system  carried  on  as  is  the  case  in  m 

under  the  plough,  and  as  no  one,  he  thought,  proved  districts.     Mr.  Posey  has  very  p 

will  dispute,  that  if  you  take  two  pieces  of  land  said,  that  the  feeding  of  bullocks  is  a  r 

of  equal  breadth  and  quality,  and  infinitely  for  converting  straw  into  manure.     Not 

larger  produce  may  be  raised  from  the  ploughed  this  kind  is  carried  on  in  our  farm  yardi 

land  than  from  that  in  grass.    There  is  noticing  a  lean  stock  to  be  seen  in  them  well  1 

so  bad  in  farming  as  growing  bad  crops  of  com,  with  pigs  rooting  amongst  the  straw, 

which  is  too  common  with  us ;  but  here  the  better  method  be  adopted  of  raising  an  ii 

whole  crops  being  in  driUs,  the  produce  is  pro>  quantity  of  manure,  it  is  in  vain  to  attei 

portionably  large.     But  the  chief  profit  is  to  be  approach  to  the  system  alluded  to  ;  fi 

made  through  Uie  green  crops.    He  would  illus-  our  mixed  husbandry,  the  whole  mai 

Irate  this  by  what  happened  to  himself  this  year,  taken  to  the  ploughed  land,  and  the  g 

A  crop  of  good  clover  was  cut  twice ;  and  he  prived  of  its  proper  share,  very  seriou 

was  sure  one  acre  of  it  was  quite  equal  in  value  must  arise  from  it      With  regard  to  ca 

to  three  acres  of  poor  pasture  land  on  the  same  must  be  allowed  that  our  farmers  do  not 

farm ;  or,  in  other  words,  better  worth  £3  an  the  necessary  funds  to  answer  the  large  d 

acre  than  the  other  £l.     But  there  are  some  that  would  be  made  upon  them  on  a  fai 

grasses,  such  as  Italian  ryegrass,  that  may  be  arable  state.    And  here  comes  the  que 

cut  three  times,  and  Lucerne  four  times.     The  long  leases.     It  is  clear  that  in  Scotia 

latter,  therefore,  may  be  as  well  worth  £6  an  acre  leases  are  granted ;   and  it  is  supposed  I 

as  the  other  £1.   Two  crops  also  may  be  sown  that  that  has  been  the  original  cause  of  t 

in  the  same  year ;  winter  vetches,  if  sown  in  farming  there ;  but  he  must  own  he  wa 

September,  may  be  cut  in  May.    This  will  give  led  to  believe  that  the  long  leases  wer 

time  for  a  crop  of  turnips  to  follow ;  or  these  owing  to  the  good  farming  than  the  good : 

might  follow  a  crop  of  early  potatoes.     Sixteen  to  the  long  leases.    What  is  the  use  anc 

cows  may  be  kept  where  one  is  at  present ;  or,  tion  of  a  long  lease  ?    To  give  security 

in  other  words,  land  imder  one  system  may  be  investment  of  capital,  and  to  give  an  a 

better  worth  sixteen  pounds  the  acre  than  under  return  for  the  outlay  expended.      B 

another  one  pound.      Let  them  now  look  into  would  that  be  where  there  is  no  capital  e: 

the  state  of  farming  in  this  district    If  there  It  is  well  known  that  our  farmers  live  ii 

is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  brought  indigent  manner,  that  they  work  out  a  n 

our  farming  into  disrepute,  and  has  given  us,  difficulty,  that  many  of  them  are  in  arn 

too,  a  bad  name,  it  is  the  miserable  state  of  our  that  at  the  end  of  their  term  few  of  the 

grass  land.     Go  wherever  you  will — travel  east,  made  any  material  saving.    What,  then 

west,  north,  or  south,  and  you  are  forcibly  struck  be  the  advantage  of  giving  a  long  ten 

with  the  appearance  of  the  poor  pastures.    The  inducement  to  expend  money,  when  1 

whole  of  these  would  have  to  be  broken  up,  well  nothing  to  expend  ?     Out  of  nothing, 

worked  with  green  crops,  and  then  either  kept  comes.    Thirdly:  as  to  intelligence,  the 

under  the  plough  or  laid  down  again  with  good  of  the  late  generation  could,  few  of  the 

g;ra88  seeds,  before  any  great  change  can  be  and  write,  and  those  of  the  present 

effected.    Here  a  material  question  arose;  axe  l[d%\i\^  \xva:tmcted.     Why  are  the  Sc 
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to  our  own  ?  Because  they  are  an 
people,  and  we  are  quite  the  reverse.  If 
:  hud  agents  and  bajlifl&,  or  if  you  want 
leneis,  you  dont  seek  for  them  in  your 
hboorhood,  but  you  go  to  Scotland  for 
Ls  long  as  our  own  formers  remain  in 
rate  condition  in  which  they  are  at 
11  enlightened  views  must  be  abandoned, 
would  be  so  likely  to  remove  the  dark- 
ignorance  that  prevails  as  a  model 
h  an  agricultural  school  attached  to  it 
would  sharpen  their  intellects,  and 
road  to  knowledge ;  the  other  would 
n  that  knowledge  carried  into  practice. 
IS  another  part  of  the  subject  which 
st  as  important  as  the  one  he  had  just 
upon ;  and  'if  he  could  show  that  the 
;nants  are  in  affluence,  and  many  of 
.king  large  fortunes,  whilst  ours  can 
pport  a  precarious  existence,  he  thought 
Id  still  be  more  in  favour  of  the  plan 
.  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Harwich,  a  large 
roprietor,  informed  him  lately  of  a 
his,  who,  on  his  lease  expiring,  gave 
)  a  year  more  rent,  and  informed  him 
lad  made  £10,000  during  his  term, 
lentioned  one  instance  where  iSl 00,000 
made.  This  he  could  understand,  and 
ustrate  it  thus: — Suppose  a  farmer 
ke  1,000  acres  on  Clifton  Marsh ;  the 
It  for  this  land  is  about  £2  the  acre, 
uld  be  made  to  pay  £6  the  acre,  like 
Bams  Farm,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
»rofit,)  there  would  be  the  saving  of 
isand  pounds  a  year,  which,  in  twenty 
:h  compound  interest,  would  amount  to 
).  The  same  authority  mentioned, 
le  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Duke  of 
h's  estates  had  increased  in  value  from 
iiirty-five  per  cent.  You  may  discuss 
observed  the  Colonel,  in  conclusion, 
les  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
ly  needs  discussion.  Let  that  be  the 
ivery  improvement ;  but  graft  upon  it 
g  quite  as  material,  the  thorough  and 
Qovation  of  your  moss  land,  and  the 
)roved  tillage  of  that  under  the  plough, 
i^g*  you.  may  begin  to  rival  other  more 
I  districts,  and  may  thus  equally  benefit 
Qord  and  tenant 

;oTT  had  listened  with  great  attention 
el  BAWstorne,  but  he  considered  his 
highly  coloured.  He  differed  from 
he  subject  of  leases :  leases  were  the 
good  farming,  and  not  good  farming  of 
In  1702,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  the 
rere  behind;  in  1730  or  1733,  leases 
roduced  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
and  they  went  on  progressing  and  im- 
until  the  whole  of  the  land  was  occu- 


pied, and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  Lanca- 
shire was  fifty  years  behind  East  Lothian,  such 
as  it  was  In  1792.  Since  that  time  great  im- 
provement had  been  efibcted.  There  was  a  great 
quantity  of  bad  grasses  then ;  now  there  were 
few  or  none.  He  had  prepared  some  statistics 
comparing  the  year  1792  with  1836.  Glads- 
muir  parish  of  which  he  could  speak  from  his 
acquaintance  with  it,  consisted  of  5853  Scotch 
acres  or  7000  imperial :  in  1792,  8000  acres  of 
this  land  were  arable ;  in  1836,  3614,  showing  a 
gain  of  614  acres.  In  1792,  the  quantity  of 
grass  seeds  was  500  acres,  in  1836,  1446 ;  of 
natural  pasture  1792,  1600  acres;  in  1836,  just 
12.— In  1792,  the  white  crops  consisted  of  2000 
acres;  in  1836,  of  2660,  exhibiting  a  gain  of 
660  acres.  In  the  first  period  the  amount  of 
green  crops  was  500  acres,  in  the  latter  848. 
The  extent  of  pasture  sown  with  clover  and  rye 
grass  in  1792,  was  200  acres;  in  1836,  1146 
acres.  He  next  came  to  the  mode  of  working  : 
in  1792,  106  ploughs  were  used  ;  in  1836,  only 
86,  20  less  than  in  the  former  period.  In  1792, 
240  horses  were  employed ;  in  1836,  172,  less 
by  68.  In  1792,  the  gross  amount  of  rent  was 
£4500 ;  in  1836,  £9000,  or  nearly  doubled. 
In  1792,  the  toUl  population  was  1880;  in  1836, 
1652,  which  did  not  show  very  great  increase. 
Mr.  Scott  then  enumerated  the  difierent  trades 
in  the  two  periods,  from  which  it  appeared  there 
were,  in 

PloughmeD 

Farmers 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

Weavers 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Masons 

Millers 

In  1792  the  number  of  milk  cows  produced 
were  126,  in  1886,  107  ;  black  cattle  in  1792, 
134;  in  1836,  500.  But  this  was  not  all ;  by 
the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses  they  were 
enabled  in  1836  to  rear  2500  sheep,  but  on  the 
poor  pasture  of  1792  only  100.  In  the  latter 
year  there  were  2100  acres  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial grasses.  The  quantity  of  black  cattle 
then  maintained  were  134;  milk  cows,  126; 
horses,  285;  sheep,  100;  total,  757.  This 
proved  that  it  required  in  1792,  3^  acres  of  grass 
to  support  a  bullock.  In  1836  they  find  1458 
acres  of  grass  maintaining  500  black  cattle,  107 
cows,  228  horses,  and  2500  sheep — total  3335. 
Thus  the  produce  of  every  acre  of  grass  land 
was  equal  to  the  support  of  a  bullock.  He 
might  state  that  in  1792  there  was  only  one 
farmer  in  the  habit  of  feeding  cattle ;  in  1836 
all  did.  The  fallow  land  in  1792  consisted  of 
480  acres ;  in  1836,  of  714,  or  one  third  more  ; 
in  1792  there  were  214  farm  houses,  in  1886 


1793  1836 

1792  1836 

..140..  80 

Colliers 

..  40..  62 

..  22..  22 

Labourers  and 

..    8..  17 

Contractors 

..  77.. 120 

..    9..     9 

Resident  Pro- 

..SO..   2 

prietors 

..     3..     1 

..  56..    4 

Boad  Makers 

..    6..  30 

..     7..     4 

Botchers 

..    0..     1 

..     4..    2 

Bakers 

..     1..    2 

..    4..     1 

Schoolmasters 

. .    3..    5 
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only  172,  or  one  third  fewer.     When  they  took  sound  drum-head  cabbage  ;   one  weig 

into  consideration  the  immense  increase  of  work  54  lbs.;   he  had  also  some  good  mai 

occasioned  on  a  farm  by  the  increased  quantity ^^■i      m,  n       a     1 

of  green  crops  sown  iid  the  most  laborious  ^."^^^^-  ^  ^^'®  ^^'^  8«°^e  ^^  Swede 

nature  of  their  management,  they  might  infer  ^VPh  and  mangel  wurzel,  weighing  al 

that  one  pair  of  horses,  in  1836,  performed  30  lbs.,  belonging  to  C.  Scarisbrick,  ] 

1?J'''^*?oo^'^•y*'^7/^^^*l*P*^°^^5T  There  were  a  large  number,  and  a  g 
did  m  1792.    This  could  only  be  accounted  for         .  .        «    ,        °        i     ^1        .      , 

by  their  superior  quaUty  and  condition.  Mr.  ^*"®*y  °^  ploughs  and  other  implemi 
Scott  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  tenant  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  Mr. 
farmers  had  much  to  do  in  this  counlry,  but  H.  Peake,  of  Liverpool,  had  several  1 

'^'i^^Z:''::r^^':om^Zri^  Bpeci«ens  of  iro„  hurdles  gates  &c 
money  without  some  security,  for  in  all  money       ^*^^*^  nraimng.—Mr.  E.  J.  Pember 

transactions  security  was  necessary.    Hence  the  of  Sankey,  who  has  obtained  prizes  I 

tenant  was  perfectly  justified  in  requiring  a  this  year  and  last  for  draining,  and 

guarantee  before  he  laid  out  his  capital.    A  _ao  ft>,.wi««i„  „„  ;*»««««*.««  ^      -.v 

®  ^  1.^^        -i-v*         1J1J    was  lormerly  an  inspector  tor  the  soci 

co-operation  ought  to  exist  between  landlords       ,.,.     ,  1  1    «i.      ^   "^"^  °"^ 

and  tenants.     He  quite  agreed  with  Colonel  exhibited  a  model  of  his  cinder  drains^ 

Rawstome,  that  when  the  land  was  worn  out,  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  a  tile  di 

it  should  not  be  laid  down  with  natural  grasses.  It  appears,  from  experiments  made  by 

till  it  was  got  in  good  order.  gentleman,  that  a  drain  thirty  inches  d 

_  with  cinders  ten  inches  deep,  can  be  n 

THE  LIVERPOOL  AGRICULTURAL  .^  „v^.„.               a     <•    .*^^' ^""  "^^  *" 

SOCIETY  for  sixpence  per  rod  of  eight  yards; 

.         *       ,          «   . .  when  the  drains  are  4i  yards  apart, 

The  fourteenth  anniversary  show  of  this  cost  will  not  be  more  than  £3  2s.  6d. 

society  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  October,  m  statute  acre.    Cinders,  laid  ten  inches  < 

Liverpool.    The  cattle  show  was  superior  will  absorb  twice  as  much  water  as  a 

to  that  of  last  year.    There  were  some  very  will  contain  which  is  3i  inches  wide  an 

prime  bulls,  bull  calves,  milch  cows,  heifers,  incjies  deep.    Mr.  Pemberton  has  dra 

J«f  ««.„-    ««^  «^„««  L«rn     TU^  =i.^«T  «f  lorty-three  acres  within  the  last  three  y 

fat  cows,  and  young  cows.    The  show  of  with  38,404  yards  of  cinder  drains,  and ; 

stallions  was  rather  indifferent;  there  was  yards  of  tile  drains,  the  latter  being  1 

plenty  of  bone  and  flesh,  but  a  great  want  for  the  mains.    The  effect  has  surpa 

ofsymmetry  and  action,  with  power.  There  ^is  ?wn  expectations,  and  is  stated  t 

'    ,       ;.- ,              jji     v          I-  1  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 

was  a  beautiful  gray  saddle  horse,  belong-  ^  ^^s  the  intention  of  Mr.  Ledge 

ing  to  Mr.  Hustler,  of  Orrellhall.    There   have  resigned  the  office  of  secretary, 
was  a  considerable    number   of  draught   at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  he  was 

horses,  amongst  which  was  a  pah-  of  very   ^^^^f  ^  ^^H  £j^  ^JIJ^^^^  ^^w,   as  j 

l,        ®         ,  i:       1.1    1  secretary  With  Mr.  White,  of  Warring 

powerful  grays,  and  a  very  fine  black  pow-  brother  of  the  late  Mr.  wLite,  the  oriS 

erful  gelding.    A  few  brood  mares  and  colts   and  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  soci 

were  on  the  ground.    The  show  of  pigs  was       At  this  meeting  the  following  rem 

never  excelled  either  in  number  or  quality.  It}}  Y°™  ?^°!^  ff^H^  '^H^'®.  *?«"*^« 
^,      ,  .1        .>       ^'^^  interests  of  this  Society  is  beyoni 

The  sheep  were  more  numerous  than  for-   praise. 

merly,  and  there  were  several  excellent  The  Chairman  (Lord  Stanley)  speal 

specimens  of  Leicesters  and  South  Downs,  of  Guano  and  other  improvements  saic 

Mr.  W.  Ashcroft  of  Halsall,  exhibited  good  '^i  ^^V  ^^^If^ever,  to  manures  like  this  al 

«    ^^ «,««««!  ,«„«-^i         •  !.•       o/»  that  1  look  for  much  of  the  substantial 

specimens  of  mangel  ^rzel,  weighing  26  important  improvements  that  have  I 

lbs. ;  good  sound  Swede  turnips,  28  lbs. ;  effected.     Every  where  I  see  old  u« 

white  Waterloo  wheat,  of  excellent  quality ;  fences    disappearing, — fields    enlargioj 

and  some  chicory,  the  seed  of  which  he  has  improved  modes  of  agriculture  adopte 

this  year  succeeded  in  bringing  to  maturity.  -«^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  Bootle,  showed  some  of  you  who  are  connected  wltn  the  li 
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as  the  basis  of  all  improvement, — deeo  and  productive,  and  will  be  content  to  keep 
thorough  draining  of  the  land — ana  not  their  rents  low  in  order  that  slovenly  ten  ants 
here  aloney  but  uroughout  all  England,  it  may  go  on  in  their  old  way.— they  must,  in 
18  most  remarkable  to  every  one ;    going  fact,  I  think,  take  as  bad  a  view  of  their 
alonff  with  railway  sneed  from  one  part  of  own  interests  as  the  farmers  do  of  theirs, 
the  kingdom  to  anotnei,  the  eye  is  every-   But  again,  I  say,  /  expect  no  tenant  to  do  that 
vhere  struck  with    those   promising   red  which  shall  not  amply  repay  him  his  capital, 
heaps  which  bespeak  future  exertions  for  interest ,  and  profits,  during  the  term  of  his 
the  support  of  agriculture,  and  promise  a   occupation  qT  the  land.     This  brings  me 
wellHdeserved  reward  for  future  exertions,   again  to   another   quep'  m,    and  it  is  one 
Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  some  old  farmers   wnich  has  been  very  ir     ti  argued,  namely, 
in  this  county, — men  who  were  really  old  as  to  the  degree  in  whica  it  is  desirable  or 
fumers — I  have  heard  some  of  them  mutter   important  to  hold  land  upon  lease  or  with- 
— shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  ''What   out  a  lease*    Now  I  speak,  I  know^  in  the 
is  the  use  of  these  improvements,  and  get-   presence  of  a  Noble  Friend  of  mine,  and 
ting  so  much  more  from  the  land,*' — by  the   all  who  know  him  will  say  that  there  is 
hy,  it  is  not  only  getting  so  much  more,   nowhere  a  kinder  or  a  better  landlord,— or 
but  it  is  getting  different  crops, — wheat  in-   a  more  cordial  or  warmer  friend  to  his 
stead  of  weeds.     I  have  heard  some  of  tenants  and  neighbours.     I  know  no  man 
these  old  farmers  say,  "  What  good  will   who  lives  with  his  neighbours  more  as  a 
these  improvements  do  to  us  ?     We  shall   neighbour  ought  to  do  than  my  noble  friend 
only  have  our  rents  increased  the  more  the   who  sits  on  my  left,  the  Earl  of  Seflon.    I 
land  is  made  productive?*'  I  don't  know, —   know,  also,  that  it  is  not  my  noble  friend's 
I  hope  there  is  not  anv  farmer  present  who  practice  to  let  his  farms  on  leases,  and  that 
hol^  that  language ;  but  if  there  be,  with   the  great  majority  of  his  tenants  are  tenants 
aU  due  respect  I  should  say  to  him,  that  it  from  year  to  year.    Having  entire  confi- 
seems  to  me  the  very  height  of  absurdity,   dence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  their 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  familiar  landlord,  the^^  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  of 
saying,  very  much  like  cutting  off  one's   their  not  having  a  lease  will  operate  disad- 
ewn  nose  to  spite  one's  face.    To  say,  "Why   vantageously  on  their  interests,  but  I  will 
should  I  improve  the  land  when  the  land-   say,  as  one  connected  with  the  land,  that  a 
lord  will  benefit  bv  it?"  appears  to  me  very  landlord  has  no  right  to  expect  great  and 
^  QDgracioua,  and  also  a  very  bad  argument,   permanent  improvements  of  the  land  in  the 
1 1  am  not  here  to  deny  that  every  improve-   nands  of  his  tenant,  unless  that  tenant  be 
Iment  in  the  value  of  the  land, — every  thing   secured  in  the  possession  to  himself  of  the 
r  that  science  can  add   to  the   productive   outlay  he  has  made,  not  by  the  personal 
powers  of  the  land,  must,  in  the  long  run,   character  or  personal  honour  of  his  land- 
be  of  advantage  to  those  in  whom  the  fee-  lord,   but   by  a  security  with  which  no 
nmple  of  the  land  is  vested ;  but  the  (|ues-   change  of  proprietorship  can  interfere,  by 
lion  is  this, — i^  the  same  time  that  it  is  an   a  security  granted  on  the  terms  of  a  lease 
advantage  to  4he  landlord,  in  whom  the   for  years.     Now,   Gentlemen — observe  I 
fee-simple  of  the  land  is  vested,  is  it,  or  is   speak  of  a  lease  for  years — emphatically  I 
it  not  also  an  advantage  to  the  farmer,  who   say  I  do  not  speak  of^a  lecue  for  lives,  for  in 
makes  his  livelihood  by  it?    Now,  I  ask  no   the  a^ricidtural  districts — as  far  as  my  own 
man  to  undertake  any  improvements — I   experience  goes,  with  some  exceptions,  no 
ask  no  man  to  do  so,  if  a  sense  of  his  own   doubt — whenever  I  have  gone  through  a 
interest  does  not  lead  him  to  it — I  ask  no  property   partially    and  badly  cultivated, 
man  if  it  does  not  pay  him  individually  to   with  the  buildings  dilapidated  and  going 
make  improvements  and  improve  the  culti-  to  decay,  I  have  generally  found  that  pro- 
vation ;  but  when  farmers  argue  that,  be-  perty  held  in  a  life  lease.      (Hear,  hear.) 
cause  at  the  expiration  of  their  tenures   But  I  speak  of  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years, 
their  rent  may  be  increased,  therefore  it  is  to  the  tenant  who  is  determined  to  go  hand 
not  worth  their  while  to  adopt  the  improve-  in  hand  with  his  landlord,  and  spend  his 
ment^  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying   capital  for  the  improvement  of  his  farm ; 
that  they  take  a  very  short-sighted  view  of  and  1  say,  the  greater  the  improvements 
thehr  own  interests,  and  they  must  also  effected,  the  greater  ou^ht  to  be  the  dura- 
think  their  landlords  very  great  fools,  and  tion  of  the  lease  you  give.    I  say  that  I 
equally  blind  to  their  interests;  for  they  consider  it  unjust  to  call  upon  the  tenant 
must  go  on  the  principle  that  the  landlords  to  effect  improvements  and  not  to  give  him 
think  their  land  need  not  be  made  more  the  security  of  possession  for  such  a  term. 
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as  will  repay  him  for  the  outlay  he  has  increased  production  to  he  effected  1 

made  upon  the  land.    But,  gentlemen,  I  ploughing  up  of  pasture  lands,  the  i 

would  go  further  than  this,  and  I  would  sity  for  improved  larm  huildinge  and 

say  that  there  are  some  expenses  of  so  per-  and   the    construction   of  liquid  n 

manent  a  character  that  the  landlord  ought  tanks.   He  spoke  practically  on  this  si 

to  hear  his  share  of  them ;  hut  whilst  I  say  having  had  entire  new  erections  mad( 

this,  I  again  repeat  that  it  is  no  admissible  his  own  farm  by  his  landlord,  and  by 

argiunent  against  improvement,  if  the  te-  he  had  found  considerable  saving  in  L 

nant  repay  himself  for  his  improvements,  and  although  the  terms  on  which  t 

to  say  that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  provements  were  made  were  not  at  i 

he  shall  leave  the  land  in  a  better  state  determined,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sa 

than  he  found  it ;  but  whilst  I  say  that  this  he  would  rather  give  his  landlord  no 

is  an  inadmissible  position,  and  admit,  nay,  cent.,  but  even  10  or  15  per  cent, 

contend,  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  than  it  shoidd  not  have  been  effectec 
of  improvement  expected  from  the  tenant  ^ 

ought  to  be  the  duration  of  the  lease  that        Trrp-rj  nuuaxj 

is  to  repay  him,  I  will  say  that  there  are  SOUTH  CHESHIRE  AGRICULTl 
some  expenses,  more  especially  with  regard  SOCIETY, 

to  the  sort  of  land  of  which  a  great  part  of  m  i         ..  i.  ui    i.  xt 

this   county   consists,  which  It  woild  be  The  annual  meetmg  was  held  at  Nar 

idle  to  expect  the  tenant  to  undertake, —  on  the  2nd.  of  October.     The  si 

expenses  which,  as  they  add  to  the  perma-  stock,  though  not  very  extensive,  ex 

qualil 
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annually  for  the  outlay  he  has  made,  and  for  the  first  premium  in  class  4,  i 

at  the  same  time  allowing  a  reasonable  Mr.  John  Glassford,  of  Lostock  G 

profit  to  his  tenant.     Gentlemen,  I  am  not  beating  Mr.  John  Warburton,  of  San 

now  speaking  except  of  that  with  which  I  i,,    -m  r%  ^'          j/?        ^^            ^r 

am  myself  practically  acquainted.    I  allude  Mr.  W.  Palm,  and  five  others.     Mi 

again  to  that  which  is  the  basis  of  all  im-  Harper,  of  Belvidere,  near  White 

provement,  especially  in  this  county— deep  exhibited  as  extra  stock  a  very  fi: 

and  thorough  drainmg  of  tiie  soil,  and  1  ^^j^j^  ^u^.^^^  encomiums  from  c( 

repeat,  what  I  have  said  on  a  former  occa-  .      ,            ,      .         „  ,  .    . 

sion  in  this  room,  my  conviction  that  there  s®^*  ^  ^'^^  Sood  pomts  of  this  im] 

is  no  investment  in  the  world  in  which  the  class  of  cattle.     The  premium  for  tl 

landlord  can  so  safely,  so  usefully,  and  so  yearlmg  bull  (five  of  which  were  s 

beneficially  invest  his  capital  as  m  the  im-  ,      ^     g         ^  ^          ^ 

provement  of  his  own  farm,  by  means  of  "               ~J    ^  .  ^"*""^*  xtj.wod, 

scientific  draining,  on  the  security  of  the  thome.       Of  dairy  cows,   eighteer 

land  itself.  exhibited,  and  a  most  excellent  dis' 

Mr  Neilson  said  he  had  two  descriptions  this  useful  description  of  stock  it 

of  ploughs, — one  which  he  used  m  the  xr   j*               •     •              r  ^v  *  ^t. 

furrSws  of  turnip  drills,  and  which,  by  its  affording  convincing  proof  that  the 

action,  heaved  up  the  sides  of  the  drills,  shire  farmers  are  alive  to  the  adv 

and  so  loosened  it  as  to  admit  the  atmo-  and  necessity  of  giving  every  atten 

spheric  air,  the  other  plough  was  used  in  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle  for  the 

the  track  of  a  common  plough,  when  pre-  ^  .i     j  •         m.      i.        r     i  •      - 

paring  the  land  for  wheat,  and  could  be  °^  **^®  ^*^-    ^^^  »*^^^  ^^  ^^1^^°» 

worked  by  two  horses  abreast     In  con-  was  not  particularly  good;   the  fir 

structing  one  of  these  ploughs,  he  was  much  second  premiums  were   awarded   t 

indebted  for  some  useful  hmts  to  his  friend,  George  Woolrich,  of  Sutton,  near  ^ 

Mr.  Hendne,  of  Knowsley.     Mr.  N.  then  .  ,  °   ,        .      J,              j  V    . 

made  a  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  land  "^^^^  >  ^^^  P^^^^^  for  second  best  waj 

which  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  on  nally  adjudged  to  Mr  G.  Comes  of  V 

his  own  farm  by  the  eradication  of  old  hall,  but  as  the  same  animal  had  ol 

SrteSnKfth^Sfbf  JSI?^  '^  premium  last  year    an  alteratic 

upwards  of  12  acres  had  been  gained  on  a  ™ade  m  conformity  with  the  rules,  f 

farm  of  175  acres.     He  then  spoke  of  the  result  was  what  we  have  just  statei 
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pain  (^stirks  were  exhibited,  among  which  in  the  arch,  and  14  inches  long,  maybe 

were  several  much   admired    and  useful  made  in  a  day ;  the  machine  only  requiring 

aniniBls;  Mr.  Palin  gained  the  award  for  a  man  and  a  boy  to  keep  it  in  full  work, 

tlie  best  pair,  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  M.P.  The  following  were  the  Judges  :— 

tbat  for  the  second  best;  those  belonging  to  Judge  of  Dairies  qf  Cheese — Mr.  Prynie, 

the  worthy  Baronet  were  also  reared  from  of  London.— Judges  of  Stock—Mr.  Wil- 

Mr,  Palin's  stock.     Of  pigs  there  was  a  kinson,  of  Madeley ;  and  Mr.  Etches,  of 

good  show  of  a  decidedly  improving  char-  Broughall  House,— Inspectors  qf  Farms— 

acter;  and  the  animals  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mr.  P.  Carter,  of  Aston  Park;   and  Mr. 

Woolf,  Mr.  Woolrich,  and  Mr.  Norman,  Hudson  of  S^oon]ey.— Inspector  of  Cottage 

were  universally  and  deservedly  approved  Gardens— Mr.  Vernon,  of  Willington. 

of;  a  boar,  only  20  weeks  old,  sent  as  extra  ^fte^  dinner  the  following  noblemen  and 

stock  by  Lord  Combermere,  attracted  con-  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting  :~ 

aiderable  notice  and  admiration  ;    it  was  jo„j,  Tollemache,  Esq.  M.P.  said,  a  sense 

bred  from  a  Berkshire  pig,  the  property  of  of  duty  induced  him  to  tell  them  that  the  pre- 

a  gentleman  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  is  by  miums  offered  by  the  society  for  the  best  con- 

aboar  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ducted  labourers  ^^^"f  ^^°^7' „7'«^f^^^^^^ 

•-,      ,          *^  /*           -            .     ,        ,  being  adequate.     They  gave  as  much  as  £7.  tor 

Ihe  show  of  horses  for  agricultural  pur-  the  best  cow ;  £3  for  the  best  pig ;  and  only  iJS 

loses  was  better  than  usual,  and  of  a  kind  for  the  best  conducted  labourer.     Now  many 

'which  manifests  a  progressive  spirit  of  im-  generations  of  pigs  could  earn  £8.  before  one 

-MM^^w.^..*.   :«    4.1.        44.     4.*            'J   4.     zi  •  labourer  from  length  of  service  could  earn  a 

jrovement  m  the  attention  paid  to  this  .           rri,-    „-o  «  ««;«*  «,v»;«i,  •^.^j-o^ 

*,         /.'111/*  premium.      Ihis  was  a  point  whicn  required 

class  ot  animals  by  the  farmers  ;  the  sue-  gome  modification,  and  he  pressed  it  upon  the 

<enfiil  competitors  were  Sir  J.  Broughton,  committee. 

ftut.  and  Mr,  Woolrich.    There  was  also  Mr.  Palin  observed  it  was  perfectly  true  that 

%  the  show  field  an  interesting  variety  of  ^*""8  could  not  be  too  clean,  he  had  seen  as 

*""    ]»,»»»««  A.«  fi    :r*  *•       *i,               .•  good  farming  in  Cheshire  as  in  any  other  part 

lements  for  facihtatmg  the  operations  ^^  ^y^^  ^^„„»^y^  ^^iH  jl,„,  ^^  „o^  doubt  that 

thusbandry;  among  which  Mr.  W.Wood,  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 

(Knutsford,  exhibited  an  admirably  con-  provement,  and  as  to  the  care  with  which  Mr. 

|t*ed  scarifier,  several  improved  ploughs  Baker  had  seen  the  lauds  cleaned  in  other  coun- 

Vi»  ««        «      I .  ,                  .         Ill  ties,  he  Mr.  Palin,  had  seen  wheat  stubbles  and 

[to  one   of   which  a  premium    had  been  j^^jpg  j^^  Cheshire  which  wanted  no  cleaning. 

'  "warded  by  the  Manchester  society),  and  Cheshire  farming  he  knew  was  in  a  bad  name, 

;  tt  excellent  double-lever  churn,  which  has  but  the  agriculturists  of  this  county  were  not  so 

:  «bobeen  awarded  by  various  agricultural  censjirable  as  generally  supposed.     He  would 

I  M^io*:            -Kir     TA     'J  Ti     I          /•^-r  caution   his  neighbours    against    trusting   too 

I  taiociations.     Mr.  David  Harkes,  of  Mere,  ^^^^i  to  mere  theoretical  information.     A  ^reat 

I  Jtttt  Knutsford,  had  likewise  a  most  useful  deal  for  instance,  indeed  too  much,  had  been 

;  ttiortment  of  Implements,  manifesting  a  said  and  written  about  guano,  but  unless  farmers 

i  <3ever  appUcation  of  mechanical  skiU  to  ;yere  cautious  in  the  use  of  it  they  ^-ould  run 

a.^                     c  ^                                          ,  the  risk  of  burning  their  fingers.     He  had  tried 

'  we  purposes  ot   farm  management ;    and  an  acre  of  carrots  and  mangold  wurzel  with  that 

m  newly  invented  churn,  which  obtained  popular  manure,  and  he  had  as  miserable  a  crop 

«  premium  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  *8  need  be  seen,  and  the  comparison  with  other 

Koyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Southampton,  '^'P""  "~P',  """^  decidedly  in  favour  of  those 

.   J  **                        .     ^                   ith'twi,,  j.^gg^  ^j^jj  j^arm  yard  manure.     A  gentleman 

excited  general  attention  and  commenda-  had  informed  him  that  he  had  spent  £200  in 

tion.     A  well- constructed   and  most  in-  guano,  and  had  not  received  200  pennyworth  of 

fenious  macliine  for  manufacturing  bricks  benefit  from  it.      Genuine  guano  was  no  doubt 

anA  A^^i^;^^  ♦:!««                i  "u'4.  j  i      "^ff  »  ffood  fertilizer,  but  a  ereat  deal  of  it  was  not 

and  draming  tiles  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  ^,.f^.j^  ^^^^:_    _,^,^,  ,Ve  r.u.^fificnti.n  u;  >   ti:u 

ocragg,  of  Calveley;  its  operation  is  most  you  not  only  spent  your  money  but  lost  yc.r.r 

«niple,  quick,   and  effective  ;   and  by  its  crop  also.     In  dry  seasons  guano  did  not  answer 

means  4600  pipe  tiles,  measuring  3i  inches  and  it  was  never  so  completely  to  be  de^jewdsi'i 
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upon  as  fann-yard  manure.     For  the  county  of  a  com  county,  but  what  arable  land  wi 

Chester,  he   (Mr.  Palin)  felt  convinced  that   should  be  well  cultivated ;   and  he  thou, 

there  was  nothing  equal  to  farm-yard  manure   in  Cheshire  they  neither  ploughed  deep 

for  green  crops,  and  bones  for  pastures.  nor  put  in  seed  enough.    Witi^  respect  1 

The  Chairman  (the  right  hon.   Lord  Vis-   he  did  not  think  there  was  any  animal  I 

count  Combermere)  said  he  was  sorry  to  observe   the  purposes  of  the  dairy  than  the  o 

that  what  he  and  others  did  in  draining  many  horned  Cheshire  cow.     He  had  no  fanc] 

years  ago,  was  done  injudiciously.     He  hoped  various  mongrel  breeds  with  so  many 

now  that  they  were  more  enlightened,  the  drain-   there  were  some  short-horns  good  milk 

ing  would  be  done  more  effectually.     So  anxious   they  were  best  adapted  for  fattening.    1 

did  he  feel  on  this  point,  that  he  had  proposed   fashioned  long-homed  Cheshire  was  t 

to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  the  great  draining   profitable  kind  ;  she  was,  in  fact,  the  co 

authority,  to  come  here  to  give  a  course  of  country ;  and  he  recommended  all  his  U 

lectures ;  and  he  should  be  happy  to  have  the   get  that  sort  back  Into  their  farm-yar^ 

attendance  not  only  of  his  own  tenantry,  but  Uie  breed  became  extinct 

also  of  his  neighbours  on  those  occasions.     It       Mr.  P.  Carter,  one  of  the  inspectc 

gave  him  great  pleasure  to  remark,  that  indi-   that  he  and  his  colleague  had  found  th 

vidually  the  Cheshire  farmers  were  much  im-   of  the  candidates  in  an  improving  c( 

proved  in  temper  and  disposition,  as  well  as  the   and  their  dairies  highly  creditable.     Hi 

animals  they  bred.     They  were  not  so  obstinate   that  Cheshire  was  so  much  behind  oth( 

and  bigotted  as  formerly ;  and  they  were  willing   ties  in  its  agriculture  as  had  been  state 

to  abandon  their  old  Cheshire  customs,  and   sons  passing  judgment  on  it,  just  lool 

adopt  something  better.      So  long  as  they  stu-   part  by  the  road  side,  and  forgetting  th 

pidly  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fore-   not  an  arable  county,  that  only  one-fot 

fathers,  they  excelled  in  nothing  but  cheese  ;   farm  was  allowed  to  be  put  in  tillage, 

indeed  the  Cheshire  farmer  used  to  be  so  good   the  rest  must  be  kept  in  grass  land  for 

a  fellow,  and  so  fond  of  society,  that  he  spent   cows,  they  saw  but  littie  cropping  g 

too  much  time  in  drinking  ale,  to  be  able  to    and  then  they  condemned  Cheshire 

attend  properly  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.    He  was  sure  if  the  matter  was  properl; 

He  saw  now  a  great  change  for  the  better  in    at,  they  would  not  be  so  much  depre* 

the  habits  of  the  population,  and  now  adays  you   they  were.     Mr.  Carter  then  referre 

seldom  see  a  Cheshire  farm  in  a  state  unfit  for   restrictions  as  to  cropping  which  exis 

society.     Mr.  Tollemache  had  made  some  allu-    county,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 

sions  to  cheese,  and  what  he  had  said  was  most   be  better  to  allow  the  rotation  system  o 

satisfactory,  and  convinced  him  that  at  present   now  permitted  to  the  extent  of  one  foui 

they  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  importations  of  practised  over  all  parts  of  the  farm,  ra 

American  cheese.     The  Americans  could  not   confine  it  to  one  particular  portion.    L 

make  an  article  that  could  compete  with  the    Farm,  which  deserved  every  commends 

Cheshire,  and  he  hoped  they  never  would.    But   an  instance  of  this  ;  the  course  of  tilla 

the  proper  way  to  defeat  them,  would  be  to  make   was  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  ;  he  com 

better  cheese.      To  be  sure,  there  were  some   would  be  a  great  improvement  if  th 

who  seemed  to  expect  as  good  a  price  for  bad   come  round  to  clover.     He  was  fully  c 

cheese  as  for  good ;  now  these,  he  considered,   that  some  relaxation  in  the  present  re 

were  most  unreasonable  grumblers,  and  not  prevalent  in  Cheshire,  would  be  of  gre 

likely  to  be  satisfied.     He  must  confess  he  was   to  the  tenant,  and  no  injury  to  the  lani 

so  far  bigotted  to  old  customs,  that  he  wished       Mr.  Palin  wished  to  ask  Mr  Prym* 

the  farmers  would  adopt  the  old  system  of  mak'    Cheshire  cheese  would  be  better  fo: 

ing  cheese.     The  screw  was  a  good  thing,  but  it  longer.     Thirty  years  ago  there  wa: 

was  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  saving  wages ;   talk  about  the  falling  off  in  the  quality 

this  was  a  false  notion  of  economy,  as  although   and  then  it  was  ascribed  to  the  hreaki 

they  might  save  the  wages  of  one  dairy  maid,    the  old  pastures.     Fomierly  farmers  I 

they  lost  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  cwt  on  the  cheese,   cheese  over  the  summer,  now  they  sea 

Much  of  the  cheese  made  by  mechanical  power,   heard  of  such  a  thing.    The  reason  ¥ 

with  less  appliance  of  the  dairy  maid's  hand,   well  understood. 

was  very  inferior ;  and,  as  he  was  told,  cut  black        Mr.  Pryme  replied,  that  no  doubt  c 

and  bad  m  the  Centre ;  now  if  the  whey  was  all    that  if  good  cheese  could  be  kept  un 

properly  extracted,  the  cheese  would  be  the   ripe,  it  would  be  worth  more  money,  j 

same  colour  throughout     He  should  like  to  see   worth  the  attention  of  the  dealers.  Bv 

an  improvement  not  only  in  this  particular,  but   was  badly  made,  time  would  make  no 

also  in  another.     It  was  time  that  this  was  not   ment  in  it.     It  was  not  only  req 
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loold  possess  quality,  but  also  that  it  Laurel  Grove,  elicited  the  warmest  com- 

J  wcU  made  aBd  well  cured,  the  same  mendations.  A  Welsh  cow,  three  years 
ther  food.     Unless  those  pomts  were      ut  i.iiTrr  x>t»i-di 

to,  it  would  not  command  a  market,  ^^^^  «^«^°  ^^  M^'  Turnor,  of  Pool  Park, 

te  a  good  price.  ^^  extra  stock,  was  a  perfect  creature  ot 

iLiN. — Then  the  principal  cause  of  the  her  kind,  and  we  should  hope  that  her  in- 

f  quality,  in  Cheshire  cheese  is  bring-  troduction  to  the  show-yard  will  stimulate 

uarket  too  soon.  ]jjg  neighhurs  to  get  a  supply  of  animals  of 

iYME.--Not  the  principal  cause ;  that  ^^i^  ^lass,   (the  most  profitahle  and  hest 

cause  m  some  mstances.  »^  :»  ^    \-»     ^      ^•^       t-  i   ^i              v 

^.  ,          ^^,  suited  to  the  locality  which  they  can  have 

iVA8,(nrom  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Ches-  .1    .    i.          \  ^     xu        t.  i-'i.*        r      j.' 

much  had  been  done  to  improve  the  ^^  their  farms,)  for  the  exhibition  of  native 

tock— little  or  nothing  they  found  had  cattle  was  poor  indeed.  Some  pigs  of  a 
e  for  the  vegetable  world.  Messrs.  good  sort  were  shown—Mr.  Townshend 
lad  come  to  the  determmation  of  offer-  Mainwaring's  sow  and  a  young  Berkshire 
;e  of  a  first-rate  plough,  or  money  to,         ^         tjt>.  1        .•! 

to  the  practical  farmer,  who  at  the   boar  from  Lord  Bagot  were  much  noticed. 

neeting  should  give  the  best  report  of  An   Aldemey  bull  was  exhibited  by  Sir 

Its  tried  upon  imported  wheat,  com-  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  and  four  head  of  Indian 

he  local  variety,  grass,  turnips,  &c.  cattle,  in  beautiful  condition,  by  Sir  Robert 

loped  some  of  the  gentlemen  connec-  _,     ,.«,     „  i?  a  t»    1        mi-     j-    • 

the  society  would  continue  the  pre-  Cunliffe,  Bart,  of  Acton  Park.      Ihe  dimi- 

^ollowing  years,  to  be  applied  as  they  nutive  size  and  singular  form  of  the  latter 
iroper.  elicited  many  curious  and  inquiring  com- 
♦  ments.   The  show  of  horses  was  indifferent. 
jHSHIRE  and  FLINTSHIRE  Some  useful  implements  were  exhibited, 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  and  a  premium  was  given  to  Mr.  Cartwright 
ual  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  ^^  Shrewsbury,  for  an    ingenious  straw- 
it  Wrexham,  and  was  attended  by  cutting    machine,    and   a    well  contrived 
the  influential  landowners  and  ^^^^^^y  cleaner.     We  noticed  a  most  useful 
rom  the  various  districts  compri-  harvest  cart,  belonging  to  Lord  Bagot,  it 
n  the  limits  of  the  societv.    The  ^^^y  weighs  7  cwt.  and  a  half,  and  is  capa- 
:attle  took  place  at  the  Birming-  ^^^  ^f  carrying  an  immense  load,  requiring 
I,  and  was  decidedly  superior  to  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°"®  *°  ^^^^  ^^-     ^^  ^^  *^®  ^'^^®"- 
ly  former  year.  ^^^^  ®^   ^^*  Hannam,    and  if  generally 

J  /.  T»  ji*  .1     /.    X    adopted  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Wales,  would 

mdor,  of  Bodfarry,  won  the  first   ,     ^V  i»       •  •/»..• 

-      u  11   .  V       p  n  be  the  means  of  an  immense  saving  of  time 

fV     i1  R      f  \\'  Vii      ^^'^d^^bour.    Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester, 

,j           J.,!        j'      :!/.,  attended  with  their  usual  variety  of  Seeds, 

led  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  n     ^      o            j                      ^  :i\     ^. 

J.  ^  .  ^                ,      1  1    ,1    i»  Roots,  &c.,  and  we  were  glad  to  observe 

I  districts ;  an  upland  bull,  from  .              ,         .  ^    .      w  •    •  u 

if\/r   -hg               ^•T.i    J     M  an  increased  anxiety  to  obtain  information 

31  Mr  Maysmor  of  Rhydycilgwyn,  i .     .      r                u   • 

.^    ^                        J   1         /.  upon  subjects  of  so  much  importance  to 

1  merit ;  there  was  a  good  show  of  ^.    ,  i 

1  .  r    .1      ry          1          ,  practical  farmers, 
mong    which  the  Cannocks  and 

of  Lord  Bagot,  attracted  particular  "^^^  ploughing  matches  on  this  occasion 

being  of  a  breed  well  suited  to  ^®^®  "^^^  contested ;  and  we  were  happy 

ct.      The  classes  of  Heifers  were  ^®^^"»  ^^^^  ^"  *^^^  ^^^y  important  depart- 

i,  several  capital  beasts  of  this  "^®"*  °^  agricultural  labour,  a  marked  im- 

>n  being  in  the  yard,  those  belong-  Provement  is  visible  throughout  the  district. 

r.  Bennion,  of  Wrexham,   were  Mr.  Gorst,  of  Sealand,  near  Chester,  Mr. 

praised,   and  the  short  horned  Blurton,   of   Dunstall,   Staffordshire,    and 

as  extra  stock  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Mr.  Welchj  of  Berth,  officiated  a*  iNxd^^e^ 
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of  the  stock. — Mr.  Griffith,  of  Argoed,  and    system  had  many  merits,  and  the  Deans 
Mr.  WiUiams  of  Celyn,  were  the  Judges  of  ^as  admirably  adapted  for  gentle  slopet 

Tki       1  •  was  not  so  well  calculated  for  the  land  u 

Ploughing.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^3  ^^^^  ^^^^     H  ^^ 

Mr.  Kerfoot,  of  Veanol  Bach,  was  the  mistake  to  make  all  drains  of  the  same 

Inspector  of  Farms.  width  and  breadth,  as  such  drains  shoul( 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  it  was  ^e  constructed  with  reference  to  the 

.    ,.  .       ,  1      1  X      «.       ji-x*       1  cation;  and  as  it  was  always  desirable  t 

judiciously  resolved  to  offer  additional  pre-  ^-^^  ^j^^  application  of  capital  to  land, 

miums  for  the  best  milch   cow,   and  the   be  as  absurd  to  drain  deep  where  the  w 

best  dairy  of  Cheese.      A  prize  of  £20  is   shallow  as  to  lay  down  a  shallow  dra- 

also  announced  for  the  best  essay,  in  the   ^«  "^^'^^  "T^  ^^^P-     ?«  ,?°"^^u^T- 
_—  ,  ,  ,  or..  \  Tk  that  after  the  many  perils  through  whi 

Welsh  language,  on  the  Science  and  Prac-   ^^^^^^^  ^^d  lately  passed,  very  few  fan 

tice  of  Agriculture.     The  funds,  we  were    it  in  their  power  to  undertake  the  dri 

glad  to  hear,  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  and    their  own  farms.     It  could  not  be  expe 

twenty  new  members  were  enrolled  as  sub-  f°  '^f^^  !  7i°o  ^  p?"^l w  "tW 
.  ,  .  ,XT  tenants  from  year  to  year  unless  ihey 

scribers  to  the  society.      We  congratulate   g^gat  confidence  in  their  landlords.     I 

the  association  on  its  increasing  efficiency,   of  such  confidence,  he  was  proud  to 

and  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  it  seems   exist  among  the  tenantry    of   many 
J   .        .     J  .  .     .1  r        •     families ;  confidence  might  be  given  b 

determined  to  promote  the  progress  of  agn-   ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^, 

cultural  improvement  a  state  of  things  existed  that  the  lane 

We  are  tempted  to  break  our  rule  against  occupier  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  eac 
^,  x^        /.   A      J*  1-       ^     xL      honour.      But  as  it  was  unfortunatelv 

the  notice  of  after-dinner  speeches,  for  the   ^^^^  ^^,y  f,^  f^,^e,g  l^^d  suflBcient 

purpose  of  giving  a  more  extended  publi-  capital  to  enable  them  to  drain  the  fa 

city  to  the  following  remarks  which  fell  held,  it  would  be  far  better  till  times  n 

from  Thomas  Turnor,  Esq.,  the  highly  res-  this  important  improvement  should  b 

,  J  i.     r  o-     w    w    tir  T»     .  on  by   mutual   assistance ;  the  landh 

pected  agent  of  Sir  W.  W.   Wynn,  Bart,  better  do  it,  and  charge  a  reasonable  pe 

It  is  not  upon  this  occasion  merely  that  on  the  outlay.     With  respect  to  stoc 

Mr.  Turnor  has  drawn  upon  his  plentiful  been  the  fashion  of  agricultural  societi 

store  of  agricultural  information  for  the  *°  almost  exclusive  attention  to  it ;  n 

u       u*    r  *l    /•                 ^  XT    *!.  ixr  1        v  ™*^  ^^0  had  a  good  beast  or  a  good  s 

benefit  of  the  farmers  ot  North  Wales,  he  the  reward  in  his  own  hands  of  havin 

is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  communicate,  one ;  but  it  was  very  difierent  with 

and  has  over  and  over  again  preached  in  cultivation,  and  as  that  was  a  matter  of 

the  dinner-room  what  he  practices  out  of  it ;  ^^^^^'  importance  he  thought  it  would 

,  .  ,       *^       /.,,,,  if   more  encouragement  were  given 

he  not  only  points  the  way  for  landlords  farming.   The  great  defect  in  farming  i 

and  tenants  but  the  road  being  perfectly  and  indeed,  almost  every  where  else,  w 

practicable,  he  travels  himself  on  the  track  cessive  and  too  frequent  growth  of  wh 

he  noints  out  • *"^  farmers  would  find  an  advantage 

ne  po  n     o     .  ducing  green  crops  to  a  greater  extent,  e 

Mr.  Thomas  Turnor  spoke  at  some  length  as  the  land  and  climate  of  Wales  "" 

and  with  considerable  effect  on  many  practical  adapted  to  the  cultivation   of   tumi] 

points  connected   with  agriculture.      He  ob  •  chance  of  a  good  crop  was  in  proport 

served,  in  carrying  on  the  process  of  draining,  infrequency,  and  it  had  been  found  in  Sh 

he  had  found  it  far  more  economical  to  fetch  Merionethshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  that 

draining  tiles  a  distance  of    H    miles  from  of  a  second  green  crop  had  been  to  d 

Flintshire  than  to  use  stones ;  his  plan  was  to  corn  crops,  and  he  believed  it  would  ui 

sheathe  the  bottom  of  the  drains  with  waste  be  found  that  the  assistance  given  to 

from  the  flag  quarries,  to  make  the  drains  no  during  the  eating  off  two  green  crops 

wider  than  necessary,  and  to  cover  the  tiles  with  to  double  the  produce  of  the  grain  croi 

heath,  the  precise  expense  he  was  not  yet  quite  had  heard  from  the  secretary,  that  tl 

prepared  to  state.     Ami  here  he  would  caution  had   lesohed  to  offer  a  premium  fo 

ills  neighbours  not  to  rush  blindly  into   the  dairy  of  cheese,  there  was  a  good  deal 

bcoich  system,  which  was  now  all  the  rage;  that  subject  yet  to  be  learned,  as  some  of  h 
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n  enabled  to  sell  their  cheese  at  708.  per  this  purpose  he  thought  the  Galloways  intio- 

Ue  others  could  only  attain  45s.     Whe-  duced  by  Lord  Bagot  would  answer  well,  they 

B  application  of  manure  and  of  what  were  of  a  hardy  race,  accustomed  to  cold  climate 

ures  or  benefits  the  grass  lands,  for  the  and  hard  food ;  and  with  crosses  of  the  Castle- 

of  feeding  dairy  stock,  was  an  impor-  martin,  Anglesey,   and  Galloway  cattle,  he  had 

ject  for  inquiry,  for  as  yet  no  parts  of  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  ultimately  rear 

itry,  generally  speaking,  had  been  left  an  excellent  and  very  useful  breed,  which  would 

ely  to  nature  as  the  cow-pastures  of  supersede  the  narrow-hipped,    heavy  homed, 

i,  and  he  thought  it  an  interesting  sub-  and  comparatively  profitless  Welsh  cows.    With 

investigation,  whether  the  introduction  reference  to  seeding  land,  he  would  strongly 

xed  stock  alternately  with  milch  cat-  advise  them  not  to  mix  all  seeds,  where  they 

:ht  not  have  the  effect  of  improving  had  room  for  sowing  them  separately.     Every 

s,  and  clearing  them  of  some  of  those  plant  had  a  peculiar  pabulum  of  its  own,  ne- 

3  grasses  which  occasionally  sprang  up  cessary  to  its  existence.     Thus  Sir  H.  Davy  had 

10  animals  but  cows  were  depastured,  demonstrated  to  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  that 

spect  to  sheep,  attempts  had  been  sue-  the  pabulum  of  red  clover  was  gypsum.    The 

'  made  by  Lord  Bagot,  to  introduce  Earl  (then  Mr.  Coke)  tried  gypsum,  and  abun- 

hardy  breeds  into  Wales,  and  if  they  dant  crops  were  the  result ;    the  experiment 

nerally    adopted  a  vast  improvement  proving  that  the  particular  quality,  of  which 

3  effected  in  that  description  of  stock,  the  soil  is  robbed  by  the  growth  of  the  grass, 

result  would  be  that  in  the  fieece  for  must  be  supplied  artificially.     Mr  Tumor  con- 

und  of  wool  they  would  have  41bs.  and  demned  short  rotations,  or  courses  of  cropping, 

:ass  instead  of  weighing  lOlbs.  per  qr.  as  injudicious  and  injurious,  and  cited  some  of 

^erage  from  16  to  201bs.     The  cheviots  his  own  practice  in  confirmation  of  his  opinions, 
inocks  he  had  no  doubt  would  do  for  ^ 

but  if  not  could  they  not  cross  them  AN  ESSAY   ON    FAT  AND  MUSCLE. 

native  sheep,  and  then  he  was  sure  they 
ive  a  breed  well  adapted  to  the  country,         ^^  ^^'  ^-  ^'  karkeek,  v.  s.  truro. 

ubie  the  weight  both  of  mutton  and  The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  endeavour  to 
ad  he  felt  confident  they  would  readily  explain  **  the  causes  that  appear  to  determine 
acclimated  on  the  dry  mountains,  as  the  production  of  fat  and  muscle  respectively, 
1  signified  less  than  moisture  to  sheep,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
Terence  to  guano,  he  might  observe  that  of  animsd  physiology."  Formerly  the  study  of 
ised  it  for  turnips,  and  that  the  benefit  the  uses  and  functions  of  the  different  organs, 
roportion  to  the  guano  employed ;  and  and  of  their  mutual  connexion  in  the  animal 
ilso  found  that  it  accelerated  the  ripe-  body,  was  the  chief  object  of  physiological  re- 
corn,  as  his  barley  after  guano  was  a  search ;  but,  although  they  yielded  the  most 
.rlier  than  his  other  crops.  And  here  valuable  results  in  relation  to  the  recognition  of 
i  remark  that  one  great  fault  in  Welsh  dissimilar  forms  and  conditions  to  be  found  in 
,  was  late  sowing ;  he  had  himself  made  healthy  and  diseased  strnctures,  they  afforded 
le  mistake  this  year  in  sowing  a  few  no  conclusions  calculated  to  give  us  a  more 
•  late,  one  week's  earlier  sowing  would  extensive  insight  into  "  the  essence  of  the  vital 
ide  all  the  difference  between  a  bad  crop  processes."  The  recent  alliance  of  chemistry 
3od  one,  and  in  a  climate  like  that  of  with  physiology  has  furnished  most  valuable 
Wales,  this  would  very  frequently  be  data  both  in  this  respect  and  as  regards  the 
t  be  the  case.  He  would'earaestly  advise  nutritiveness  of  particular  vegetables  in  the 
get  their  seed  in  early.  As  to  cattle,  feeding  of  our  domesticated  animals.  The  most 
V  of  that  day  had  in  many  respects  been  important  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science 
3ne ;  he  had  never  seen  more  beautiful  are  those  of  Professor  Liebig,  he  being  admitted 
ins  of  short  horns  than  had  been  exhi-  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  European  chemists 
'  Mr.  Harris.  But  he  hoped  his  neigh-  to  be  the  first  living  authority  on  Organic  Che- 
rould  not  be  too  rash  in  attempting  to  mistry.  Professor  Playfair  was  the  first  English 
hem  to  high  situations  ;  it  was  hardly  chemist  who  attempted  to  apply  those  discove- 
MSB  by  the  native  breed — improve  that  ries  to  the  practical  purposes  of  the  farmer — 
i  then  try  others.  It  was  much  to  be  holding  up  the  torch  of  science,  as  it  were,  to 
d  that  the  class  of  stock  in  which  the  the  agriculturists,  and  teaching  them  the  ad- 
id  moat  failed,  was  that  of  native  cattle ;  vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  practice 
trying  to  improve  it,  they  must  be  care-  with  science.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of 
to  cross  it  with  totally  different  and  this  essay,  that  we  have  adopted  many  of  the 
blood,  but  with  kindred  breeds.    For  physiological  NieYrs  o(  'Ptole%«n»x  'Va\^\^\  ^!^v 
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if  we  have  succeeded  in  adding  but  one  useful   absorbed    during    the  passage   of  the 
fact  to  the  mass  of  knowledge  already  acquired,   through  the  intestines,  take  the  form  o: 
and  which  may  be  advantageously  put  into  prac-   men.     The  chyle  is  absorbed  from  the 
tice  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  farm,  our   surface  of  the  intestines  by  a  set  of 
object  will  be  sufficiently  realised.  termed  lactealsy  which  commence  by  ve 

Your  attention  will  first  be  directed  to  some  nute  orifices  in  incalculable  numbers,  an 
of  the  phenomena  connected  with  nutrition  and  successively  into  larger  and  larger  vessel 
growth.  When  we  consider  that  the  food  of  they  form  trunks  of  considerable  size, 
vegetables  and  animals  is  either  altogether  dif-  empty  their  contents  into  a  receptacle  f 
ferent  in  their  substance,  or  passes  before  being  purpose,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  i 
assimilated  into  a  new  form,  we  must  admit  that  duct.  In  this  receptacle,  other  absorbent 
the  nutrition  and  growth  of  both  depend  on  termed  lymphatics  also  terminate,  and 
chemical  agencies,  although  these  operate  under  their  contents.  The  fluid  which  they  co 
peculiar  conditions,  and  are  influenced  by  the  of  nearly  the  same  character  as  that  broi 
unknown  force  which  is  termed  the  vis  vita,  or  the  lacteals.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
vitality,  so  as  to  produce  results  that  cannot  in  continual  decay,  so  that  we  may  jus 
be  imitated  by  the  chemist.  The  food  of  vege-  death  and  decay  are  constantly  going  on  i 
tables  is  derived  from  the  crude  and  simple  living  body,  and  are  essential  to  the  act 
materials  which  they  absorb  from  the  air,  the  its  functions— a  quantity  of  organised 
earth,  and  the  waters.  These,  after  being  con-  being  continually  removed,  and  replaced 
verted  by  the  powers  of  vegetable  assimilation  which  is  newly  formed.  Of  this,  a  po 
into  the  substance  of  the  plant,  acquire  the  doubtless  unfit  to  be  retained  within  th 
characteristic  properties  of  organized  products,  and  is  cast  out  by  the  various  processes 
Hence,  plants  can  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  cretion ;  but  it  appears  that  another  pc 
elements  around,  where  no  living  substance  ever  it  may  again  be  made  use  of,  and  is, 
previously  existed ;  while  animals,  on  the  con-  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  and  brougl 
trary,  can  only  exist  upon  matters  previously  central  receptacle  to  be  mixed  with  th( 
organised  either  by  plants  or  other  animals.  In  absorbed  chyle :  so  that  an  animal  may 
their  well-marked  forms,  no  two  things  can  be  in  a  certain  sense,  to  live  upon  its  ow 
conceived  to  ofier  a  stronger  contrast  than  these  The  chyle  and  lymph  thus  mixed  togeth 
great  divisions  of  organized  beings ;  yet  the  into  the  thoracic  duct,  by  which  they  a 
naturalist  cannot  determine,  in  the  animated  veyed  into  a  large  vein — the  jugular — 
chain,  where  the  one  ends  or  the  other  begins  ;  sent  together  by  a  direct  and  short  cc 
nor  can  the  chemist  detect,  by  his  analyses,  any  the  lungs. 

greater  diflerences  in  their  constituent  parts.  The  changes  which  result  from  the 

Before,  however,  we  can  comprehend  the  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  form  a  v 
manner  in  which  these  changes  are  effected  in  portant  part  of  the  process  of  nutritioi 
the  living  organism,  we  must  make  ourselves  blood,  the  newly  formed  as  well  as  tha 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  laws,  vital  and  has  been  returned  by  the  circulation  a 
chemical,  that  regulat^  the  metamorphoses  of  pairing  and  renovating  the  tissues,  hen 
these  materials,  and  the  interchange  of  atoms  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air,  v 
occurring  between  the  blood  and  the  structures  principally  composed  of  two  gases,  oxy{ 
in  the  process  of  nutrition.  Accordingly,  we  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  21  parts 
will  first  direct  your  attention  to  the  process  by  former  and  79  of  the  latter,  besides  the 
which  the  aliment  is  received  into  the  bodies  of  vapour  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
animals,  and  prepared  to  form  a  part  of  their  more  or  less  charged.  A  change  imm 
fabric.  When  the  food  has  entered  the  stomach,  takes  place,  from  the  dark  purple  wh 
the  gastric  juice  is  poured  out,  and  the  whole  is  blood  has  when  it  is  brought  to  the  luc 
coverted  into  a  pulpy  mass  termed  chyme.  The  bright  vermilion  colour.  When  the 
process  by  which  this  step  is  produced  in  the  produced  this  efi^ect  it  is  found  that  a 
assimilation  of  the  food  constitutes  what  is  com-  proportion  of  oxygen  which  it  had  c( 
monly  called  digestion.  The  next  step  occurs  has  disappeared,  and  the  place  of  the  o: 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  where  the  chyme  is  almost  wholly  supplied  by  an  addition 
united  with  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  bonic  acid  gas,  together  with  a  qua 
and  becomes  converted  into  chyle.  Brande  watery  vapour.  With  regard  to  the  nit 
found  no  essential  diflerence  in  the  chyle  of  the  atmosphere  Liebig  says  that  it  is  af 
graminivorous  and  carnivorous  animals.  Dr.  no  use  in  the  animal  economy  except 
Marcet  imagines  that  the  former  is  less  abun-  the  oxygen ;  while  other  chemists,  Mo 
dant  in  albumen  than  the  latter ;  and  Liebig  instance,  affirm  that  nitrogen  is  both  i 
m^rms  vs  ik&t  all  the  compoaiids  of  pioteixie,     nd  exhaled  by  the  blood  in  resplratlQiL 
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rhe  question  next  arises,  what  becomes  of  twelve  to  twenty  each ;  at  first  they  are 

oigrgen  that  disappears  in  respiration,  and  fi^giy  cupped;  in  a  day  or  two  they  become 

It  18  the  orunn  of  the  carbonic  acid  jras?  .    ,    .     ^  j    ,.,      ^,  c  ^^.    t\  i.      ^  r* 

ibloodconsi^softhe  same  elements  a!  the  imbricated,  like  those  of  the  Duke  of  De- 

which  the  animal  consumes,  containing,  as  vonshire.     It  seems  to  resist  the  hottest 

laye  seen,  a  very  large  proportion  of  carbon  sunshine,  and  the  flowers  remain  on  the 

hydrogen :  and  as  carbonic  acid  gas  consists  j^^t  for  a  longer  period  than  usual  with 
jsen  and  carbon,  it  is  evidently  the  result  ,,  ,  ^         ^t         v. 

e  combination  of  the  oxygen  with  the  car-  any  other  rose :  m  wet  weather,  however, 

>f  the  food.    According  to  Boussingault,  they  are  not  at  all  bright  in  colour,  as  was 

arse  consumes  in  this  manner  in  twenty-  the  case  with  some  that  bloomed  the  past 

lours  97i  oz.  of  carbon,  and  a  milch  cow  ^^^^^^^^ .  t^jg  has  been  named  also  Beauty 
)z. ;  and  the  former  requires  in  order  t0-,_..         „.  .^-i.  . 

rt  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  13  lbs.  of  the  Praines.    Rivers  is  that  name  given 

.of  oxygen,  and  the  milch  cow  11  lbs.  to  it  by  Mr.  Feast.    No.  2  only  occasionally 

z.  in  the  same  time.  gives  autumnal  flowers.    No.  1,  owing  to 

whatever  way  carbon  mav  combine  with  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  imported  plants  dying,  is  more 
n,  the   act  of  combination  cannot  take  i         i  •    •  In   -l 

without  the  disengagement  of  heat.  There  scarce  than  the  other  varieties.     All  these 

in  the  living  body  no  other  known  source  Roses  are  perfectly  hardy ;  they  will  form 

It  but  the  chemical  action  between  the  fing  Pillars  and   pendulous    Standards.— 

phe«;  atd  ifSnS^'  nth^  ^^.  inUr!  Catalogue  of  Selected  Bone,  hy  T.  River. 
te  changes  the  food  undergoes  in  becom-       Six  good  Roses  for  Pots  are   BougSre, 

«imilated  to  oiganised  tissues,  or  in  its  Pabvier,  Napoleon,  Devoniensis,  Eliza  Sau- 

re  through  the  uver  m  the  formation  of  •         ^  , 

The  last  change  is  uniformly  the  com-  ^^8®'  Bernard. 

m  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  Notices  of  New  Plants  which  are 
ction  of  carbonic  add,  watery  vapour,  and  either  useful  or  Ornamental.— Epacris 
I  heat.  No  part  of  the  oxygen  taken  mto  .  ,  .  i  y^  '  /'/-» 
stem  is  givei^out  again  in  any  other  form  Autumnalis.  Autumnal  Epacris  (Green- 
hat  of  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro-  house  Shrub.)  Epacridacese.  Pentandria 
and  as  these  substances  are  supplied  in  Monogynia. — ^This  plant  is  inferior  in  in- 
od,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  nourish-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  tl^g  charming  species  and 
required  for  any  ammal  will  be  proper-  .  .  .  _  .  .  .  °  \^ 
e  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  into  the  vaneUes  of  Epacris  with  which  we  are 
a.^(  To  be  continued,)  acquainted.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  vigoroua- 
s^=sBaBSBaaBi^aaiaaBB=sa^=a  growing  shrub,  combining  with  strength  of 
HOVtitVUtUXtf  &€•  stem  all  the  elegance  peculiar  to  the  tribe, 

and  producing  richly  coloured  flowers  about 


ars.— The  Glout  Morceau  is  the  most  an  inch  long.    Unlike  most  of  its  kindred, 

T  for  a  south  wall,  if  you  wish  fine  jt  commences  blooming  towards  the  end  of 

about  Christmas  ;  if  you  prefer  a  later  October  or  beginning  of  November,   and 

y  plant  the  Beurr6  Ranee.  continues  to  flower  through  the  winter  till 

SEs. — Prairie, — This  is  a  new  group  of  April.    This  feature,  which  is  not  the  least 

ling  roses,   which  promises  to  be  of  interesting  or  useful,   has    suggested  the 

interest.    Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  of  Bal-  specific  name.    In  the  management  of  this 

e,  U.  S.,  has   had  the  pleasure  of  and  all  the  stronger  and  more  rapid-growing 

ig  the  above-named  varieties,  from  the  Epacrises  there  is  one  point  to  which  we 

of  the  single  Michigan  Rose,   Rosa  desire  to  direct  attention.     It  is  the  com- 

>lia;  they  are  all  of  most  robust  and  mon  practice  to  employ  nothing  but  moor- 

^ushabits,  making  shoots  in  one  season  soil  and  sand  in  potting,  and  it  is  to  this, 

than  twelve  feet  in  length.    No.  3  is  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  individual 

lost  perfect  and  beautiful  of  the  whole,  error,  that  the  lack  of  success  is  attribu- 

X  diuters  of  flowers  containing  from  table.    If  a  poilioik  oi  \q«i\!Cl  ^xA  \(^>^^- 
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composed  leaves  be  incorporated  with  the  the  liquor  will  be  rendered  mild  and  brisk,     j 

heath-soil  and  sand,  much  more  luxuriant  acid  which  occasioned  the  sour  taste,  (acet 

'                              .         -  having  a  stronger  aflnnity  for  soda  than  carbo 

shoots  will  be  formed,  and  the  quantity  of  ^cid  has,  herein  combines  with  the  soda,  j 

flowers  increased ;  for  the  soil  being  of  a  liberates  the  other,  in  the  form  ol  carbonic  a 

more  open  and  porous  nature,  will  prevent  gas ;  and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  gas  t 

the  lodgment  of  stagnant  water  around  the  efei^esci^qu\°^^^^^^              ''^"'  ''''^  ^ 

delicate  roots,  which  so  often,  by  destroy-  «« jn  washing  the  hands  in  ordinary  spri 

ing  these  organs,  perils  the  very  existence  water,  known  as  hard,  the  soap  used  in  I 

of  the  plant.     Flowering  in   the    winter  operation  will  frequently  have  been  found 

season,  at  atin.ewhen  solarlight  is  at  its  ^J^^ntdJld't;---    T^l^^ 

minimum,  it  becomes  more  especially  re-  gioned  from  the  decomposition  of  the  soi 

quisite  to  place  them  in  an  open  part,  where  which  is  formed  of  an  alkali  and  tallow,  by  f 

other  shrubs  may  not  shade  them  ;  if  this  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  (which  caused  I 

1           1     i.  J   ^1.    u               Ml  1.    •  r    •      •  hardness.)  uniting  with  the  alkah  of  the  soi 

be  neglected,  the  flowers  will  be  mferior  in  ^^^  j^i^^ii^^  the  tallow,  which  shewed  itself 

richness  and  intensity  of  colour.    A  liberal  before  stated,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 

supply  of  water  and  a  slight  degree  of  shade  "  If  into  a  dry  tumber-glass,  a  few  grains 

will  be  needed  whUst  they  are  making  their  o^^lfte  of  potass  are  placed,  and  water,  fron 

.          J             n    .     •      1  ..          c     '  siimlar  source,  poured  upon  it,  the  water  n 

growth  ;  and  a  perfect  circulation  of  air  y,^^^^^  turbid,  owing  to  the  combination  of  I 

must  be  maintained  at  all  times. — Paxton^s  acid  with  the  lime,  forming  an  insoluble  coi 

Magazine  of  Botany.  pound,  (oxalate  of  lime.) 

Monstrous   Grapes. -^  In  a  vinery  at  ,  "  The  presence  of  common  salt  nuiy  be  c 

T>  _i»  ij  TT  n   r^i-    !-•      XT-        •      1-       1-  •  tested  by  a  few  drops  of  mtrate  of  silver 

Dorfold  Hall,  Cheshire,  there  is  a  bunch  m  solution ;  and  that  of  iron  by  a  small  quant 

which  there  are  three  monstrous  berries  of  of  an  infusion  of  nut  galls.    The  oxalate 

a  Black  Hamburgh  Grape ;  the  largest  of  potass,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nut  galls,  tl 

them  mpflsurps  in  circumferpnce  5  inches  applied,  are  termed  tests. 

tnem  measures  m  circumierence  o  mcnes,  ,,  ^^^^^.^  springs,  (as  at  Matlock  and  Knan 

the  second  4t  inches,  and  the  third  4J  m.  borough,)  called  petrefying  waters,  contain  a 

The  bunch  itself  probably  weighs  about  bonate  of  lime,  in  solution,  in  large  quantiti 

3lbs. ;  there  are  several  berries  nearly  as  which  is  partially  decomposed  and  deposited, 

1          •      i.1.      1.       1.           tt.               tT'  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  so  tf 

large  m  other  bunches  on  the  same  Vine;  substances  placed  therem,  in  a  few  w;eksl 

they  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  come  coated  with  that  material. 

Tomato.  "  A  cause  of  softness  in  rain-water  is  da 

i  first  to  its  not  containing  such  salts,  and  coin 

lt^tat0iDl$>    &C»  quently  not  curdling  soap ;  and  also  to  its  hot 

ing  in  solution  a  small  portion  of  carbonate < 


Chemistry  made  easy,  for  the  use  of  Agricul-  ammonia.    It  is  these  earthy  salts,  in  solatia 

turists.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Topham.     Lon-  which  caused  what  is  termed  "futr,"  in  t« 

don,  Whittaker  and  Co.  kettles  and  other  culinary  utensils ;  the  ad 

There  is  but  little  in  the  work  before  us—  with  which  they  are  combined  being  driven  d 

•   J     J    vx.i     •      xi.        X  J     1-  ^  i.1-     I'.xi  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  lime  is  deposited  • 

indeed,  little  is  attempted ;  but  the  little  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  vessels. 

there  is,  is  pleasantly  given.  "In  cutting  an  apple  with  a  polished  8t« 

The    following   iUustrations    of  certain  knife,  the  part  of  the  blade  which  has  come  ill 

results  of  chemical  agencies,  which  are  for  f  °"**°*  "^^  ^^IV^'b  ""'^^  v*?  .^!f  ^^ 

,                       ^  1       /^                       -  to  have  become  black,  as  if  stained  with  m 

the  most  part  taken  from  matters  of  eyery-  xhis  stain  is  occasioned  by  the  acid  of  i 

day  occurrence,  will  exhibit  the  general  apple,  (malic,)  combining  with  the  iron,  tf 

character  of  the  book,  which  from  its  size  Seeing  from  it  the  carbon  with  which  it  m 

and  cost  may  well  be  found  in  the  pocket  '"iJ^o'i'^fXTflrLu^rS^ 

of  every  enqumng  farmer :—  structed  of  oak  timber,  we  may  frequently  \m 

''If  into  a  glassful  of  ale,  which  has  become  observed  a  dark  blue-coloured  stain,  whiehw 

tart,  a  fewgnuna  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  thrown,  caused  by  an  union  of  the  gallic  itrld  of  Um  m 
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I  particles  of  iron,  abraded  from  the  sides  considerably  destroyed,  and  the  injiirions  in- 

le  saw,  whilst  cutting  the  wood,  and  is,  in  fluence  of  the  ammonia,  upon  the  horses,  be 

,  genuine  ink ;  this  fluid  being  a  compound  greatly  weakened. 

hese  two  substances,  with  the  addition  of  a  "  If  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  be  poured  into 

ill  quantity  of  gum  arabic,  to  give  it  a  body,  three  separate  wine  glasses,  and  in  the  flrst 

t  it  may  be  retained  by  the  pen,  when  used  there  is  inserted  a  piece  of  straw  ;  in  the  second 

writing.  is  placed  a  small  portion  of  cork  ;  and  into  the 

'What  are  termed  chalybeate  springs,  are  so  ^^i^.  is  dropped  a  lump  of  loaf-sugar ;  the 

med  from  holdmg  iron  in  solution  ;  and  it  is  ^^^^ee  substances  will  become  black ;  toe  straw 

less  true  than  curious,  that  the  brown  sedi-  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  charred  by  a  fire, 

nit  which  may  frequently  be  obserred  in  pools  "  The  oil  of  vitriol,  (sulph.  acid)  has,  in  these 

d  shallow  water-courses,  is  occasioned  by  the  three  instances,  united  with  the  constituents  of 

Bt-oflTskinsofminuteanimalculsB,  (infusoria,)  these  several  substances,  except  their  carbon, 

e  principal  constituent  of  which  is  iron.  These  ^^ch  imparts  the  well-known  black  colour  of 

eatures  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  are  charcoal  to  the  parts  remaining.    In  the  instance 

Bertained,  by  the  microscope,  to  exist  by  bun-  ©^  the  sugar,  which  is  composed  of  carbon  and 

teds  in  every  drop  of  pool  or  river  water.  of  water,  it  has  merely  abstracted  the  elements 

_    _     -       ,           .             .               ,.  of  the  water,  (hydrogen  and  oxygen,)  and  left 

"Indeed  such  exuvMB  are,  m  some  districts,  the  carbon  untouched. 

eeumulated  in  masses,  as  to  form  immense  beds  .«if  ^  small  quantity  of  oak  sawdust,  well 

fore;  and  this  invaluable  metal  is  extracted  pressed  into  the  bowl  of  a  large  tobacco-pipe, 

It  the  use  and  convemence  of  mankind,  as  it  [the  mouth  of  which  is  closely  coated  over  with 

lore,  from  the  sloughings  and  offscourings  of  pipe-day,)  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  clear 

meets.    Thus  we  perceive  how,  from  apparently  fire,  a  species  of  vinegar,  (pyroligneous  acid,) 

■Mgnificant  means,  the  most  gigantic  results  ^^^  be  distilled  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and 

■e  planned  and  perfected  by  an  all-wise  and  charcoal  be  found  remaimng  after  the  operation 

kneficent  Creator  j  and  whilst  we  behold,  we  [^  concluded ;  which  charcoal,  when  burnt  iii 

jiMud  adore.  tjjg  ^pgjj  j^jj.^  ^yj  leave  a  small  residue  of  white 

•Should  a  ploughshare,  or  any  other  iron  as^es,   containing  potess  and  a  very   minute 

ent,  be  sufiered  to  remain  a  few  nights  quantity  of  insoluble  matter,  consisting  prin- 

,  __^  to  the  action  of  the  moist  atmosphere,  cipally  of  lime. 

will  acquire  a  coating  of  a  brown  colour,  "  These  latter  mineral  substances  not  bemg 
Bed  rusL     This  is  caused  by  the  oxygen  of  destructible  by  fire,  are  styled  inorganic  con- 
air  uniting  with  the  iron,  and  forming  an  stituents  of  plants,  whilst  those  which  are  resol- 
" .    It  is  owing  to  iron,  in  this  condition  of  vable  into  elementary  bodies,  and  fly  off  to  form 
tion,  that  a  brown  or  yellow  colour  is  com-  i^ew  combinations,  (as  carbonic  acid,  &c.,)  are 
cated  to  clay,  sand,  &c.  termed  organic  substances.     Thus  by  ascertain- 
ing what  are  the  elementary  principles  of  which 
"Dissolve  any  ^iven  quantity  of  marl,  in  vegetable  substances  are  constituted,  we  are 
ftited  muriatic  acid,  pour  off  the  fluid  from  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of 
m  undissolved  matter,  and  to  it  add  a  small  the  species  of  manure,  that  will  best  promote 
jjrtion  of  common  potass,  dissolved  in  water ;  their  health  and  vigorous  growth. 
mSf  which  makes  it  valuable,  will  be  thrown  a  xhe  production  of  water  may  be  observed, 
*»n  or  precipitated,  and  the  proportion  present  during  the  burning  of  a  gas-lamp,  in  a  coffee- 
•^  be  thus  ascertained.      The  muriatic  acid  ^^qq^^  &,c.  ;  where  a  funnel-shaped  chimney,  is 
Jiving  a  greater  aflSnity  for  potass  than  for  frequently  to  be  seen,  suspended  over  the  flame, 
^,  deserts  the  latter,  and  combines  with  the  attached  to  a  tube,  having  a  glass  globe  at  its 
^*ncr.  extremity,  generally  containing  a  fluid,  gene- 
*'  In   stables,  wherein  a  powerful  smell  of  rated  during  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen 
>9]tshom,   (ammonia,)  is  perceptible  ;    if  an  gas,  in  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
^ince  of  muriatic  acid,  (on  a  plate,)  be  placed  air, — which  is  water. 

Korein,  dense  white  fumes  wul  be  seen  in  its  **  The  chief  constituents    of   com, — fibrine 

le^bourfaood,  which  are  devoid  of  all  smell,  and  starch,  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 

^Ids  is  muriate  of  ammonia.    The  acid  having  manner.      Enclose  a  portion  of  the  flour  of 

>  strong  affinity  for  this  alkali,  has  attracted  wheat,  made  into  a  paste,  with  cold  water,  in  a 

Hd  retained  it.    And  I  here  venture  to  suggest,  small  muslin  bag,  which  squeeze  in  a  gentle 

bat  if  in  stables,  the  floors  were  occasionally  manner,  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  so  long  as 

prinkled  with  water,  containing  muriatic  acid,  any  white  particles  are  discharged  from  the  bag. 

I  tiie  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  the  latter.  The  residue  in  the  bag  is  fibrine,  and  the  ^q^- 

%  a  galloo  of  the  fimner,  the  smell  would  be  der  in  the  basin  is  slaxcYk. 
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*'  By  rubbing  an  unripe  apple  upon  a  grater,  greatly  extended  itself.      It  is  a  nati^ 

and  washing  the  portion  which  is  rasped  oS,  in  name  implies,  of  the  Chevoit  Mountaii] 

cold  water,  starch  will  also  be  collected  ;  which  extend  ft'om    Northumberland   into   { 

starch,  had  the  apple  been  suffered  to  remain  Though  in  many  places  borderisg  on  th 

until  ripe,  would  have  been  converted  into  sugar,  localities  of  the  black-faced  breed,  anc 

forming  the  sweet  juice  of  the  fruit.  lofty  in  situation,  yet  the  pasturage  is  a] 

"  Potatoes  also  contain  from  10  to  12  per  cent  different,  abounding  with  fern  and  wil 

of  starch,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  fore-  as  well  as  grasses,  and  is  locally  den( 

going  process.     Arrow  root  is  starch  obtained  trap.      These  mountains  reach  to   2( 

from  a  species  of  reed ;  sago,  from  the  pith  of  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  thus 

the  palm ;  and  tapioca  from  a  plant  which  both  to  the  severe  effects  of  the  weather,  anc 

yields  this  bland  food,  and  a  virulent  poison."  covered  >rith  snow  long  after  it  has  dis: 

^  from  the  cultivated  plains  below.      Tl 

rnj.    TT'  .         cv.      .  ri  J  T^«  l^as   greatly    extended   itself   through 

The  History,  Structure,  Economy,  and  Dis^  mountains  of  Scotiand,  and  in  many  i 

eases  of  the  Sheep,    By  W.  C.  Spooner,  supplanted  the  black-faced  breed;  but  th. 

V.S.     London,  Cradock  and  Co.  though  in  many   cases  advantageous, 

rp        .  J.  ,  .  ^  some  instances  been  otherwise,  the  latt 

This  is  a  very  compendious  work,  consist-  somewhat  hardier,  and  more  capable  of 

ing  in  some  considerable  degree,  as  far  as  ing  on  heathy  pasturage.    They  are,  ho 

regards  the  History  of  the  sheep,  of  com-  hardy  race,  well  suited  for  their  native  ] 

pilations  from  various  authors,  who  have  ^*"°»  ^*^  comparative  impunity  th 

M.  j'/P        ^        •   J      •         .t        ^      «  1    .  of  Winter,  and  thnvmg  well  on  po< 

at  different  periods  given  the  result  of  their  Though  less  hardy  than  the  black-faci 

observations  to  the  public.  of  Scotland,  they  are  more  profitable  as 

In  the  history  of  the  several  mountain  t^ieir  feeding,  makmg  more  flesh  on  j 

breeds  a  long  and  interesting  account  is  quantity  of  food,  and  makmg  it  quicker 

c  u  -i     rn      .       1         .1  •  y     t  ^^^vc  whitc  faccs  and  legs,  open  count 

given  of    the  Cheviot  sheep,    certainly  the  lively  eyes,  without  horns ;  the  ears  a 

most  valuable  of  all  the  native  breeds  for  and  somewhat  singular,  and  there  is  mu 

high  and  exposed  situations.     Whilst  the  between  the  ears  and  eyes ;  the  carcass 

Cheviot  is  finding  its  way  rapidly  through  the  back  straight ;  the  shoulders  rathe 

i,,  ,  J       r     J  o  tjjg  jjIjs  circular ;  and  the  quarters  goa 

all  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  legs  are  small  in  the  bone  and  cove 

successfully     supplanting    many    inferior  wool,  as  well  as  all  the  body,  with  the  e: 

breeds,  its  progress  into  Wales,  where  so  °^  ^®  ^^^^'     ^^^  Cheviot  wether  is  fi 

« j„««*«^     ,     „  1.         J       'i."!.  ii.  butcher  at  three  years  old,  and  averac 

advantageous  a  cross  may  be  made  with  the  ^^.i^,  ^^  ^jg^teen  pounds  per  qu«^ 

small  hill  sheep  of  Caernarvonshire,  &c.,  is  mutton  being  of  a  good  quality,  though 

slow  and  unsatisfactory.      We  can  speak  to  the  South-down,  and  of  less  flavour  t 

positively  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  Black-faced.    This  breed  has  been  ci 

/.  •   J*  •  r  ^1         1.       J       A  and  improved  With  much  judgment,  wl 

from  a  judicious  cross  of  these  breeds;  for  capable  of,  being  under  proper  care,  a 

in  a  small  flock  of  selected  ewes,   of  the  siderable  difference  is  perceived  both  in 

Cheviot  and    Caernarvonshire  breeds,   to  and  qualifications  of  those  sheep  kept  at 

which  a  Cheviot  ram  was  turned  in  No-  of  the  mountains  and  allowed  artificial  fi 

,,_._,,,,  -  .  those  located  towards  the  mountains'  s' 

vember,  1842,  the  lambs  were  as  large  and  xhe  Cheviot,  though  a  mountain  breed, 

strong  from  the  Welsh  ewes  as  from  the  and  docile,  and  easily  managed.     The 

Cheviots  and  ready  for  the  market  to  the  fine,  closely  covers  the  body,  assisting  i 

full  as  soon  :  circumstances,  however,  pre-  Pfesemng  it  from  the  eflfects  of  wet  si 

.   J         V      .      .1  '      ..      /.       1  the  fleece  averaging  about  three  and 

vented  our  having  the  opportunity  of  apply-  pounds.     Formerly  the  wool  was  exb 

ing  the  only  safe  test  of  their  comparative  employed  for  making  cloths,  but  havii 

value,  viz.,  the  scales.  place  to  the  finer  Saxony  wools,  it  has 

The  following  is  Mr.  Spooner's  account  Pf'J^'  f^?^  been  confined  to  combing  p 

^  ,  .        1     11        .      1  It  has  thus  become  altogether  a  secondi 

ot  this  valuable  animal :—  sideration,  and  though  increased  in  qua 

**  The  Cheviot  Sheep  is  a  valuable  breed,  is  less  fine  than  it  formerly  was,  thoug 

which  has  not  only  maintained  ita  way,  but  has  the  herbage  is  short  and  sweet  it  u  mi 
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se  and  heathy  pastures,    lliis  breed  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  tlie  near- 

d  itself  into  Wales  and  the  West  of  shoulder,  the  far-shoulder,  the  near-haunch,  the 

id  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  far-haunch,  so  that  the  different  kinds  and  ages 

lin  breied  existing  in  this  country,  of  the  sheep  may  be  known  at  a  glance. 
ly  of  intooduction  in  numerous  dis-       „  ,  goon  after  shearing,  the  lambs  are  weaned, 

ccupied  by  mfenor  ammals.  ^^j^.^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  separation  of 

od  of  the  Cheviot  Sheep  consists  them  from  the  dams.     The  lambs  are  now,  in 

the  greater  pwrt  of  the  year  of  the  the  language  of  farmers,  hoggets  or  hogs,  under 

their  native  hills,  hay  being  only  the    respective    denominations    of    tup-hogs, 

en  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  wether-hogs,  and  ewe  hogs.    The  tup-hogs,  in- 

ith  frost    Occasionally  turnips  are  tended  for  use  upon  the  farm  or  sale,  and  such 

ititisrarely  that  the  farm  will  admit  of  the  ewe- hogs  as  are  designed  for  receiving 

ction.      The    breeding    forms    are  the  male  in  3ie  following  year,  are  retained, 

st  part  in  lofiy  situations,  and  the  The  remainder  of   the  ewe-hogs,  and  all  the 

disposed  of  to  Uie  farmers  in  lower  wether-hogs,  are  either  now  disposed  of,  or  kept 

iltlvated  places,  in  order  to  be  fatted,  throughout  the  winter  and  sold  in  the  following 

nes  the  sheep  pass  into  the  hands  of  year,  either,  as  has  been  observed,  previously  to 

ziers  before  this  is  effected.     The  the  period  of  shearing,  when  they  are  still  hogs, 

letimes  sells  them  the  first,  but  more  or  after  having  lost  their  fleece,  when  they  are 

n  the  second  year,  either  as  hoggets  dinmonts  and  gimmers.      Sometimes  they  are 

rs,  and  the  wethers  are  usually  fatted  kept  until  they  have  yielded  a  second  fleece, 

year  after  the  second  shearing,  whilst  All  the  old  ewes  which  have  borne  the  required 

J  generally  kept  till  they  have  borne  number  of  lambs  are  disposed  of  before  winter, 

Jiree  years,  by  which  time  they  are  and  not  only  such  ewes  as  are  old,  but  such  as 

Id.    The  period  of  lambing  is  neces  are  of  bad  form,  or  which  it  is  wished  from  any 

in  order  that  there  should  be  a  good  cause  to  get  rid  of.    The  hogs  which  are  retained 

K>d ;  it  therefore  does  not  commence  are  treated  in  the  tame  manner  as  the  breeding- 

iie  ram  having  been  admitted,  at  the  ewes,  except  that  it  is  common  to  put  them  on 

to  fifty  ewes,  the  latter  part  of  No-  some  grassy  and  sheltered  part  of  the  farm, 

luring  the  lambing  season  greater  where  they  can  be  best  pastured.     They  receive 

I  paid,  and  the  best  food  supplied,  hay  in  falls  of  snow,  and,  if  possible,  turnips 

ins  are  frequently  produced,  it  is  are  supplied  to  them  during  the  whole  winter, 

the  number  of  lambs  reared  equals  which  may  be  done  at  the  rate  of  a  cart-load 

of  ewes."  per  day  for  every  seven  or  eight  scores.' " 

r  Low,  from  whose  work  our  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^^^  i^  ^^  ^^^^  -^  the 
nowledges  to  have  derived  much  successful  management  of  these  sheep,  of 
m  reference  to  the  breeds  of  j^e  highest  importance,  where  their  breed- 
heep,  carries  his  account  of  the  j^g  g^und  is  upon  the  mountain  side,  and 
intofthe  flock  further  and  says:—  ^^^^  ^^^y^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j, 

inie  of  shearing  is  froml^e  middle  ^Y,an  refer  our  readers  to  a  series  of  very 
he  beginmng  of  July.     The  precise        ,     , ,  •    *i.     /^      ^    7     r  i   ^ 

noted  by  the  wool  being  fully  grown,   valuable  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  qf 

ing  readily  from  the  skin  when  pulled.  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Bairn.   The  well-known 

are  first  to  be  washed,  which  is  done  cross  of  this  breed  with  the  pure  Leicester 

ding  in  a  pool  and  washing  each  sheep  •    g«oken  ^f  hv  Mr  Snooner  as  it  deservps  • 

or  more  generaUy,  when  the  flock  is  !*  7  r  V  \?7    •     »Pooner  as  it  oeserves , 

iaosing  them  to  swim  two  or  three  mdeed,  the  Cheviot  appears  to  be  desirable 

gh  the  water  to  the  opposite  bank,  as  a  cross  wherever  a  certain  constitutional 

I  washed  they  are  kept  as  much  as  hardiness  is  required,  without  depreciation 

^"r'^l"  *oror,^r»S  •"  "-^  ™P<»tant  decree  of  either  fleece  or 

In  two  days,  if  their  be  no  rain,  carcass ;  and  whilst  improving  the  smaller 

e  shorn,  but  it  is  better  to  wait  seven  breeds  of  mountain  sheep,  by  giving  them 

fn,  in  which  case  the  unctuous  s^re-  greater  size,  it  affords  to  the  large  low 

l.^*L  eLh^^pk^or^,iri^  ^^^^^'T^  '*«««  ^°  improved  constitutional 
trked  with  a  stamp  dipped  in  boiling  strength  without  diminishing  their  weights. 
ed  with  pitch.     The  mark  is  made  In  reference  to  tVua  patl  ol  \)(x«  %\i\y^«^\.^^x^ 
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S.,  in  another  part  of  his  volume,  observes,  the  fulfilment,  or  not  fulfilment,  of  certain  con 

"  The  Cheviot  sheep  possess  many  valuable  ditions  in  accordance  with  these  principles, 
qualities;  decidedly  inferior  to  the  South  Downs       "Thus,  we  have  learnt  that  the  plant  eat 

in  their  fattening  powers  and  their  early  matu-  and  dnnks   the   food  stored  m   the  soil,  an 

rity,  they  are  superior  in  these  points  to  all  breathes  the  atmosphere  through  the  organs  o 

other  mountain  sheep,  and,  in  hardihood,  even  its  leaves,  assimilating,  during  the  operationi 

to  the  South  Down,  and  are  thus  the  best  adap-  such  matters  as  are  necessary  for  the  futdsi 

ted  to  their  native  hills,  and  all  other  pastures  development  of  its  stnicture— a  process  simitei 

of  a  similar  character.   When  carried,  however,  ^o  ^^a^  of  animal  nutrition;  also  that,  as  th 

to  the  extreme  north  and  the  islands  of  Zetland  animal  body  can  not  be  sustained  with  one  M 

and  Orkney,  it  is  said  they  are  not  sufficiently  scription  of  food,  so  the  vegetable,  in  order 

hardy  for  these  extra-rigorous  places,  although  ^^  may  perfect  its  parts,  requires  a  variety 

it  is  probable,  with  a  little  increase  of  care,  they  matters  from  which  to  extract  the  elements 

might  be  rendered  so,  and  they  would  then  be  its  organization ;  and  that,  as  different  amr 

far  more  profitable  than  the  ungainly  forms  of  require  different  sorts  of  food,  so  vanous 

the  native  breed."  scriptions  of  vegetables  require  various  sorts  < 

■nr     1    11  I  1  .  •  nutritious  matter. 

We  shall  have  pleasure  in  again  recur- 
ring to  Mr.  Spooner's  volume. 


"  From  which  we  deduce  the  two  foll< 
principles,  with  their  practical  applications: 

"  First.— 'That  all  plants  exhaust  the  soil 
or  less ;  hence,  no  land  can  produce  crops 
out  deterioration. 

"  Second. — That  a  soil  in  order  to  be  thoro 


The  Economy  of  Waste  Manures,  a  Treatise 
on  the  nature  and  use  of  neglected  Fertili- 
sers ;  by  John  Hannam.   London,  Long-  ^^^^e,  should  be  in  such  a  chemical  con^ti^ 
^           _               J  -.                     °  to  feed  every  want  of  the  plant ;  (i.  e.,  it  shr* 
man,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  ^.Q^tain  every  matter  required  as  food  by  t 

Mr.  Hannam,  whose  fame  stands  deserv-  plant,)  and  that  it  should  be  in  snchamecl 

edly  high  as  a  man  of  neat  experiments,  f^^  condition  as  renders  it  adapted  to  sur 

,  .  ,    **  111       -1  the  roots  of  those  plants,  and  to  act  as  a  mcL. 

which  are  not  less  honestly  than  pleasingly  through  which  they  may  obtain  the  element 

recorded  for  our  benefit,  and  who  would  in  nutrition ;  (i.  e.,  it  should  neither  be  too 
any  profession  or  pursuit  be  deemed  with   nor  too  dry,  too  rough  nor  too  fine,  too  stiff 

truth   an   able    and    accomnliahed   writer     '°°  ^^^^'  "°'  ^^  *°y  ^^^^  ^***®  *^*  '"^^  ^ 
trutn  an  able   and  accompiisnea  writer,   fg^g  ^j^h  the  process  of  nutrition;)  henca^i 

presents  us,  m  the  little  volume  before  us,    different  plants  (vid.  above)  have  different i 

with  abundant  matter  for  serious  conside-   no  land  can  be  naturally  in  full 

ration.     Science  having  already  opened  up  fir  general  cultivation.  .     ,     .  ,. 

«.,     «  .,       i,'i.i„j*   ««^         "  Here  then  arises  the  necessity  for  ladic 

for  the  farmer  new  paths  which  lead  to  pro-  eultivation-hence  the  importance  of  a  fa 
fit,  and  having  pointed  out  to  him  how  ledge  of  the  economy  of  manures,  in  orde 
much  of  his  own  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands,  produce  luxuriant  crops.  For  instance, 
our  author  very  truly  and  naturally  ob-   draining,  subsoiling,  and  seasonable  operat 

we  may  render  the  soil  m  the  mechanical 
^^^^^^  dition  required  for  the  crop ;  if,  however, 

"  That  this  is  the  case,  is  capable  of  demon-   do  nothing  else,  the  chemical  condition 
stration.     The  time  was  when  the  process  of  becomes  imperfect, — the  materials  from 
vegetation  was  looked  upon  as  perfectly  inex-    the  crop  should  be  elaborated  being  wi 
plicable  ;  when  every  plant  was  regarded  as  an    These,  then,  we  supply  by  manure,  and,  at 
effort  of  creative  power,  moulded  and  sustained   same  time,  also,  even  improve  the  mechar' 
by  the  absolute  £ctum  of  the  Almighty ;  and   condition  of  the  soil ;  for  some  matters  not  < 
when  the  application  of  manure  was  rather  a   act  as  the  direct  food  of  plants,  but  affiet 
customary  propitiatory  offering  to  the  soilf  than   texture  of   the  soil, — rendering  it  colder 
a  direct  agent  in  the  production  of  the  vegeta- 
ble structure ;  that  time  no  longer  is*     We  now 
know,  that  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  life  and  health  are  not  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  omnipotent  fiat,  but  more  im-    of  sustenance,  have  each  a  special  aetioB 
mediately  on  the  operation  of  certain  principles,   effect  on  the  physical  properties  and  thechMB 
originally  ordained  by  that  fiat ;  and  that  the   cal  constitution  of  the  soiL 
rigour  or  weakness  of  the  structure  depends  on      **  By  a  proper  use  of  mannies,  therefor^  * 


warmer,  lighter  or  firmer,  &c. ; — Unis 
marl,  active  farm-yard  manure,  liquid  ^ 
and  the  dung  of  animals,  at  the  same  time 
they  supply  the  plant  with  some  of  the< ' 
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)  accoidance  with  the  principles  now  properly  applied,  be  of  use  to  future  vitality* 
—  Hence  we  leain,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable 
maintain  the  ferHlity  of  a  soil,  by  re-  matters,  or  the  remains  of  such,  whatever  pur- 
It  those  matters  which  former  crops  pose  they  may  have  served,  or  however  valueless 
,|Q^  they  may  be  esteemed,  and  all  matters  which 
wrease  the  fertility  of  a  soil  by  adding  contain  any  of  the  constituent  elemenU  of  plants 
T  share  of  vegetable  food  than  prior  are  fertilizers  in  some  degree,  if  properly  ap- 
taken  from  it,  or  by  adding  such  as  plied ;  and  are,   in  fact,  the  manures  on  the 
laturally  possess.  economy  of  which  we  have  to  treat. 
Iiese  grounds,  then,  we  justify  our       "  Such  being  the  matters  which  '  can  supply 
tt  no  branch  of  agricultural  enquiry  vegetation  with  its  organic  or  inorganic  materials' 
r  importance  to  us,  at  the  present  — such  the  matters  which,  if  not  properly  pre- 
hat  which  teaches  us  to  increase  the  served  and  employed,  are  waste  manures — the 
of   the  soil, — an  enquiry  into  the  sources  from  which  they  may  be  obtained  are 
ise  of  manures.      And  as  no  part  of  many  and  evident.     The  Farm — the  very  birth- 
enquiry  has  been  so  much  over-  place  and  home  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  the 
lat  which  relates  to  waste  manures^  Town — where  the  products  of  every  clime  are 
xt  is  it  of  more  consequence  to  the  gathered  together,  to  minister  to  the  personal 
that  a  full  knowledge  should  be  and   industrial  wants   of  the  population;  the 
nd  of  no  manures  is  it  more  neces  •  Manufactory  and  the  Workshop — in  which  matter 
le    farmer  should  understand  and  is  continually  assuming  fresh  shapes ;  and  many 
economy,  than  of  those  which  are  other  localities  abound  in   such   substances — 
in  fact  they  commonly  are  leally  substances  which,  existing  naturally,  or  having 

served  some  useful  purpose,  though  they  con- 

-onomy  of  the  animal  and  vege-  ^ain  the  remains  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  or 

ioms,  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  "\^Y,  matters  useful  to  vegetation,  are  either 

J.V1UO,  v**j  J       1       J       1  wholly  neglected  for  the  purposes  of  agnculture, 

3    beautifully    and    abundantly  or,  for  want  of  due  economy  and  proper  manage- 

It  is  a  scheme,"  observes  Mr.  H.,  meut,  are  partially  wasted" 
tnsation."    That  which  the  ani-       Having  thus  introduced  his  subject,  Mr. 

a   does  not  require  of  the  solid  H.  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  economy 

)f   nature  is  of  high  value  for  of— 
sustenance,  and  the  air  which       "  I.   Waste  Manures  of  the  Farm, 

ised  by  the  respiratory  organs  of       "  II-   ^^*«  Manures  of  Towns,  8fc. 

^1    ^  J       J  c*       "  III*  Local   Waste, — i.  e.,  matters  existing: 

by  that  very  process  rendered  fit   „^y  j„  particular  localities.  ^ 

consumption.  Animal  respira-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
he  other  hand,  preparmg  the  air  _^^^^  important  to  the  farmer  because 
Lng  fresh   support  to   vegetable   ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^g.^^^  j^  ^^^.^^j^  ^^  „„n-Mr. 

^  ,  Hannam  writes : — 
his  view  of  the  constituents  of  plants, 

d  from  which  they  derive  them,  we  "  The  waste  manures  of  the  farm  consist  of 

though  the  absolute  amount  of  matter  ^^e  liquid,  or  drainage,  from  the  cattle  sheds, 

same. — though  we  cannot  create  a  manure  heaps,  and  house ;  the  gaseous  evapora- 

1,  we  can.  by  conforming  to  the  con-  ^ions  from  the  manure  yards  ;  and  animal  and 

aature,  change  that  which  is  already  vegetable  r^use,  &c. 

lo  more  useful  shapes,  and  convert  "  Although  the  economy  of  these  manures  is 

;  is  dead  to  the  eye,  and  which  has  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cultivator, 

original  purpose,  into  new  and  living  whose  aim  is  to  produce  much  and  cheaply,  in 

sefulness.     And  this  by  remembering  few  cases  is  tlieir  preservation  attempted,  much 

le  face  of  nature  is  kaliedescopic—  less  accomplished.     There  are  those,  however, 

iting  fresh  forms  from  a  combination  who  are  apt  to  attempt  an  excuse  for  their  care- 

ne  matter — it  is  necessary  that  all  lessness  on  this  head  ;  but,  as  is  generally  the 

come  from  the  earth  should  be  re  case  with  men  who  are  anxious,  when  in  a  diffi- 

it,  since  all  things  that  have  had  lif^  citliy,  to  save  themselves  only,  they  impede  each 

fc /w^r« /i/e,  and  all  matters  contain-  other.       Thus,   the    agricultural   Triton  says, 

r  the  elements  which  have  been  or  *  This  candle-end  and  chee&e-paring  economy 

ppropriated  by  vital  action,  will,  if  may  do  very  well  for  araaW  iaxm^x^,  Xq  Wwsv 
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k  small  saving  is  a  great  gain,  and  whose  labor,  remaining  seventy-four  partly  httf  pi 
being  their  only  capital,    may  be  safely  and   ureoj   (an  organic  substance  contahiing 

profitably  invested  in  attention  to  this  matter,  portion  of  nitrogen,  which  it  affords  tl: 
On  a  farm  like  mine,  however,  where  every  in  the  shape  of  ammonia,)  and  the  rei 

operation  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  every-  ammonia,  potash,  soda ;  the  earths — al 

thing  is  done  on  a  system^  we  cannot  attend  to  lime,    magnesia,    and    silica ;    with  al 

tiiese  petty  cares, — they  would  interfere  with  mucus,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric,  phospho 

matters  of  more  consequence.* "  other  acids.     *  The  greatest  value   of 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  minnow — the  man  of  says  Liebig,  *  is  when  a  manure  is  wantec 

small  means— is  apt  to  say,  *  Yes,  imdoubtedly,  shall  supply  nitrogen  to  the  soiL      And  • 

this  is  an  interesting  question  to  the  large  farmer,  is  considered  that  with  every  pound  of  a 

He  must  indeed  waste  as  much  manure  as  would  which  evaporates,  a  loss  of  sixty  pounds  o| 

serve  for  a  farm  like  mine.    As  for  me,  however,  is  sustained,  and  that  with  every  pound  o 

I  have  but  such  a  small  place,  and  keep  so  a  pound  of  wheat  might  be  produced, 

little  stock,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  difference  with  which  these  liquid  excr 
fresh  arrangements,  or  to  take  the  trouble  of  are  regarded,  is  incomprehensible.' 

altering  my  plans.'  «  y^^  drainage  from    the   manure  hi 

«  Thus  does  each  cover  the  beam  m  his  own  g^^rcely  less  potent  than  that  from  the 

eye,  while  he  exposes  the  mote  m  his  neigh-  ^  jg^  however,  certainly  not  less  valuabl 

hours;   forgetful  that,  by  each  exposmg  the  consists  of  urine  and  a  solution  of  the 

other,  we  arnve  at  the  truth,  and  conclude  that  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^       ^„^  compost,— the  ui 

If  the  business  on  a  farm  be  so  extensive,  an  ammonia  especially ;  for  it  is  to  the  urine 

improvement  m  the  system  would  be  equally  j^  j^  ^^lem  that  the  solid  foeces  principa 

great ;  and  that  if  the  size  of  another  be  small,  ^heir  power  of  emitting  ammonia.      E? 

the  effect  of  a  small  saving  would  be  more  ap-  therefore,  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 

parent.    This  the  mtelbgent  practicalist  sees,  j^^^  edulcoration  of  the  manure  heat 

•If,'  says  he,  *by  judicious  economy,  I  save  piace,-the  urea  and  ammonia,   (which! 

manure  for  one  extra  acre  on  a  farm  of  fifty  gone  off  in  its  volatile  sUte,  but  exists  ii 

acres,  on  one  of  a  thousand  I  gam,  by  similar  bination  with  the  acids,)  various  saHne  i 

management,  manure  for  twenty  acres ;  and  the  f^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  bases  potash,  soda,  mai 

value  of  the  sa^ng  is  as  great  to  one  farm  as  y        ^^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  inorganic 

to  the  other.     What  is  saved  is  gained  really,  ^^^,3  of  plants,  being  extracted  by  the  cc 

m  this  case :  for  if  the  land  j^hich  may  be  ^^^^       ^f  the  water  through  it      Hence 

dressed  with  the  manure  saved  be  left  unma-  ^^6  valne  of  this  liquid, 

nured,  I  injure  the  crop  and  dimmish  the  fer-  «  ^.     ,    .          ?       .^    r         ^t       u 

tility  of  the  soil ;  or  if  I  buy  manure,  I  increase  ^*^  drainage  from  the  house,  Aough 

the  crop  but  injure  my  purse.    In  either  case,  I  P^^^^*  »«  tiiat  from  the  cattle  sheds  ai 

am  calling  to  Jupiter  for  aid,  and  am  not  putting  '»»««'•«  y?^»  is  neither  insignificant  mqu 

my  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  I  am  paying  for  "?'  PO°V°  y^^}}^^'.    "^^  ^^^  establish] 

that  extra  produce,  which  I  might  by  judicious  ^*^«/e  the  family  is  numerous,   the  qi 

economy  obtain  at  no  cost,  and  am  in  fact/arm-  made  dunng  the  year  is  much  greater  t 

ing  badly ;  since,  if  I  neglect  the  waste  manures  generally  imagined,  as  in  it  we  include 

on  my  own  farm  and  buy  no  other  tillage,  I  am  description  of  washings,  scounngs,  &c., 

not  producing  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  I  buy  »«»  *«  *J0"«f     ?  contains  human  urun 

manure,   I  am  not  producing  as  cheaply  as  ™<??^  valuable  of  all  animal  manures ;  a 

....                     JT            o                  .,  j^jj^  vegetable  refuse,  blood,  &c.,  proli 

^"^ «  Of  the  waste  manures  available  on  the  farm,  ammonia ;  fetty  matters,  rich  in  carbonic 

iiie  liquid  is  the  most  important  in  quantity,  a^d  soap,  a  compound  of  fet  and  soda, . 

It  includes,  as  we  have  stated  the  drainage  from  ^*>e  inorganic  constituents  of  plants. 
tJie  cattle  sheds,  farm-yard,  and  house.      The       "  Practical  evidences  of  the  high  impoi 

value  of  each,  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  will  be  of  these  liquid  matters  are  numerous, 

seen  from  the  following  examination  of  its  pro-  the  observation  of  Mr.  Milbum,  the  sec 

perties.  ^^  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural   Society, 

"  The  drainage  from  the  cattle  sheds  is  prin-  him  to  conclude,  that  as  much  liquid  is  1 

cipally  urine,  which,  says  Davy,  *  contains  the  as  would  have  an  effect  equal  to  all  tki 

essential  elements  of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  tillages  employed  by  the  farmer  !** 
solution.'    The  analysis  of  urine  ^Ul  explain        ^^  .^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  .      ^, 

this:  thus,  according  to  Spiengel,  we  find  that,  ,,  ,  „  ,     . 

in  one  thousand  parts  of   cow's  urine,  nine  Hannam  s    excellent    work   an    our 

hundred  and  twenty-six  are  water,  while,  of  the  number. 
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roti  HOTniBEK.— 1,  Preuot,  Corcn-                      LONDOK,  Oct  SI.  Per  Ur, 

Anryi  2,  Poole;  3,   Poulioii ;  i,  Ite-  Wheat,  EiMi  uidKent.new.red  40  46    4H 

ippleihaw,  Pluckley;3,  Cartmel,  Ril)-                     White. 46  00     £4 

((.PresloD;  7,  Rochdale,  Miiidleham;                     While,  old     62     £6 

sford;  II.Mncclesfield,  Newark,  Liver-                     jfj^ 0       0 

Jcefleld:   12,  Chelmsford;  13,  Dishnp'a  Ryb,  old 80    34 

joaghbowngh,  Wilton  1  H,  Elieemare,  New    S6    

ronlgoroeiy  :   15,   Olllejr,  Major;  !«,  Bahlby,  Giiidbi^ '.!'.!*.!'.'.'.! '.'.  28    82 

i;     17,    WellingloTii    19,   Truix, ;    20.                      M.llinT 86     40 

SlupLon;  21,  Ashton-under-Lyiie;  22,                   CheT«]fcr ■  —    42 

un,     Canglelon,    OuEtang,   Rufibrd,                   Irish  26    ok 

"Wem;   25,  Wiaaford,   Wuncy,  Dar-                   ^„ ','.'.'.  26    — 

Frome,  Chasietfieldi  26,   Doncaiipr,  Mait,  Sufiblk  »nd  Norfolk"  "! !  Sg    63 

inster;    27,    Hgtsham ;     28,    Chester,                 B,o„ gg     ^ 

itrettoii,Woore,  Uttoxeterj  30,  W«r-               Kingston  and  Ware   60    — 

__                                                  CheTalier eS    — 

• Oats,  Yorkrfi.  &  Lincolnib.,  feed  20    22 

MANURES.                                        Potatoe 23    24 

nedare  the  latest  prices  of  leveral  »ort«              YoughaU  and  Cork  black..  19    211 

■e:—                                                                            Cork,  white 20     21 

It,  16».perqr.                                                    IJuWId 19    20 

h  Bone,  16».  pet  qr.  Oais,  Black    20    21 

I  Onano,  £S.  per  (OD.  15s.  per  cwL                     Scotch  feed 21     22 

lOe.   to   12l  pet  cwL,  according  to               Potatoe 23    24 

ty.                                                                       Limerick 23    28 

l^^  jge.  to  £&  lOs-pet  too                                  Londonderrj    20    21 

ke,jee.perWn  Beans,  Tick,  new 32    36 

,at  the  waiei  side,  82s.  6d.  per  ton;                Old,  small sg    40 

and  houaeii.  3Ss.    to   42a.  per  ton..  Peas,  Grey 32     35 

jf  Soda,  los-Od.  (duly  pd.)  per  cwt                  Maple    85    86 

potash  (sailpetie)  alia,  pet  cwU                               "°'t 82     35 

ion  for  Tuioip  Fly  lOi.  6d.  pet  packet,                Boilera Sg     40 

ent  foi  three  acres.  Seed,  Rape,  27(,  28(.    Irish,  22(.  26i.  pet  last. 
QfAmmonia,248.  pet  cwt.  Linseed,  Baltic. .80  38        Odessa.. 41 

of  Lime,  12s.  per  c»t  Mnitatd,  White 6    7 

,£3.12s.6d.    per  hhd.  sufficient  for  Btown    .. ..  S  11  pet  bash, 

acres.  Ploub,  Town-made  —  60 

,  28«.  and  42e.  per  cwt.  SaObik —  38  pet  sk.  of  280  fta, 

e  -icid,  2id.  per  tb.  Stockton  and  Norfblk —  3tt 

arlie  InariUtS.  Whe*i,  Dantiic 82'3S 

Hamburgh 30    __ 

.Thw,becoa,a»orllcU  ufgreoter   Jt-  „               RoiWok 30    _ 

riMg  the  iatler  pari  vf  lie  pott  mmlh.  5*'"'^^ ^*     ^'' 

d  while  U  in  vmch  reqacil,  onij  oblaint  Oats,  Btew    Jg     17 

■  adpanet !  ether  and  inferior  kind,  art  ^          ^'^'^    14     16 

TAi. ««  »m.  ™ta«re  owing  (»  <A<  flE*"'    —  24    2B 

hue,  which  has  prrnenled  tl.j  laual  tup-  •,"*  ■';•■■■. ■, 26     28 

^.groum.    BABtEV, /or  Diflltog,  to  P'-o""' American,  per  barrel ^    2I 

U.  ptf  qaarler.                                                          B"'"*! —     20 

and  Beams  ore  alto  on  the  riee,  ike — - 

.e  gvoled  ed.  and  tlie  laller    U.  per  gr.  LONDON   AVERAGES. 

Thete  prlcfl  mil  be  mainlained,  Ihmsh  £,  g.    j, 

t^U  thai  teheal  and  fioui- may,  pTetioiia  V/heU 4572  qrs.  2     9     2 

Kl  publicalioH,  recede  a  point  in-  Itao.  Barley 3915  1  15     (( 

Sl.  UVTIOH  are,  nalu!ilhilmidi-ns '^1'"  OaU 1*896  1      1      7 

,por(o.i™jMfl-,t„««(o//^Bijn,   uwM  Rye 36fi  2     12 

mey.      Prime  loti  filch  fulb/  at  gtod  Beans   1321  ]  14  nt 

I  at  Ibii  lime  tail  year.  Pens 8!)7  I  16     1 
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SEED  MARKET.        s.        s.     DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE— Oct  18 


it 


Canaiy,  per  qr 52  to  56 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  52 

Clover,  red,  English    —  to  — 

„     Foreign     —  to  — 

white,  English —  to    — 

„  „      Foreign     —  to    — 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  40 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £10    to   £11  — 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £6     to     £S  — 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 10  to  14 

„         superfine    „        12  to  16 

„         brown         „         12  to  16 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  ...  £23  to  25 
Tares,  English,  winter  p.  bushel.Ss  Od  to  6 
Foreign      ,,        „        „  ..  —  to  — 


fi 


j» 


j» 


LIVERPOOL,  Oct.  22. 

s.  d. 

Wheat,  Eng. wh., new,  ^701bs..  7  3 

Ditto,  red 7  0 

Irish  white,  new 6  2 

Egyptian 5  4 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs. .  •  3  0 

Irish 2  9 

Welsh 2  7 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.34  0 

Grinding 0  0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4  3 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 30  0 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  •  37  0 

Irish  and  Scotch    35  0 

Foreign 35  0 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.   .  .31  0 

Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. 40  0 

Foreign 37  0 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 62  0 

Flour,  English,  per  280lbs 38  0 

Irish 36  0 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 26  0 

Canadian    25  0 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..22  6 

Irish 20  0 

Indian  Com,  per  4801bs 28  0 


s. 

d. 

8 

0 

7 

4 

6 

8 

5 

9 

3 

1 

3 

0 

2 

8 

38 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

32 

0 

39 

0 

36 

0 

38 

0 

32 

0 

42 

0 

40 

0 

65 

0 

41 

0 

39 

0 

27 

0 

26 

0 

23 

0 

22 

6 

30 

0 

PRICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 
Liverpool,  Oct  21. 


Hay,  best ....  Isl^d 

Clover  ditto  ..  0  11 

Green  ditto  . .  0    2 

Vetches     ....  0    0 
Straw. 

Wheat 0    ^ 

Oat    0     5 

Barley 0    0 


Potatoes.          s.  d. 

Short  tops ....   1  6 

Red  apple ....  0  0 

Cups 1  8 

Cattle    1  4 

Turnips  pr  ton24  0 

Carrots 33  0 

Mangle     ....21  0 


»» 


» 


8.  d.       8.  d 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.) 23  0  to  26  < 

red         do 21   0  to  24  ( 

inferior,  do 20  0  to  21  ( 

Oats,  feeding,  new    9  0  to  10  J 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt) 16  0  to  17  ( 

second    do 14  0  to  15  ^ 

inferior  do 9  0  to  1 1  ( 

third      do 6  0  to 


ti 
»> 


>t 


Oatmeal 


do. 


81 
10  0  to  10  < 


CHESTER,  Oct   19. 

8.  d.  s.  il 

Wheat,  white,  751bs.  new  ....     7  9  7  K 

Ditto,  red 7  3  7   ( 

Oats,  461bs.,  new 2  8  2| 

Grinding  Barley,  per  60lbs.  . .     4  2  4   1 

Malting  ditto,  38  qts 5  6  5   ( 

Beans,  new,  per  801bs 6  9  7   i 

J 

WAKEFIELD,  Oct    18.  ' 

Wheat,  new,  red,  45*.  to  47». ;  ditto, 
46*.  to  ^9s.,Jine  5\s.     Oats,  \7s.  to  21«>  fine 
22s.  per  qr.    Barley,  32s.  to  34«.     Beam, 
to  Sds.fine  ^0  41 5. 


Cattle  matttetd* 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

Oct  21,  1844.  ^  St  of  8] 

s. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  large  Oxen 3 

Prime  Scots,  &c 3 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep  ....  2 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  coarse  wooUed  do     ....  3 

Prime  Southdown  do 3 

Large  coarse  calves    3 

Prime  small  do  4 

Large  Hogs    3    OtoS 

Neat  small  Porkers 3    8to8 

LIVERPOOL,   Oct  21. 

8.    d. 

Beef,  per  lb 0    5 

Mutton 0    5| 

Lamb 0    0 


Cows 
3291 


Cattle  Imported  into  Liverfooi, 
From  the  14th  to  the  21st  Oct 

Lambs    Piffs  He 


Calves 
52 


Sheep 
G122 


Pigs 
4777 


THE  BRITISH  CULTIVATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER-1844. 


THIN  SOWING-DIBBLING  WHEAT-  the  subject,  appears  to  us  necessary.    The 

TILLERING  OR  STOOLING.  report  is  very  interesting  upon  many  points 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  whose  pamphlet  upon  ^^^*'-  ^*^^''«  management,  but  upon  this 

the  subject  of  thin  sowing  we  noticed  in  a  P^^icular  one,   to  which   their  attention 

irrmer  number,  has  so  impressed  a  depu-  ^^'  ^^  ^^^*  ^  ^*^^  ^^^"'  exclusively 

tation  from  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Qub,  directed,  we  must  say  that  it  is  meagre  and 

►pointed  to  visit  his  farms  in  Surrey,  with  ""satisfactory,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 

eimporUnce  of  his  system,  that  the  club,  P^sed  to  find  the  club  coming  to  the  sort 

n  the  report  of  the  deputation,  and  a  of  resolution  it  did.    What  ground  had  it 

jussion  which  ensued,  came  to  the  re-  ^^^'^  ^°y  ^^^^^  resolution  ?    The  deputation 

[yjjQjj at  Spring  Park  saw  the  stubbles — the  roots 

U1M.*-      V        .•       1.1^.  .      ..     were  remarkably  strong,  and  the  tillering 

"That  m  the  opmion  of  this  meetmg  it  is  ,    ,.       v   j^     ?  j  ^       .  v^        ^ 

%hly  desirable,  in  a  national  point  of  view,    ^r  stoolmg  had  extended  to  eight  or  ten 

%  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis's  system  of  drilling  and    stalks.    The  deputation  moreover  saw  the 

«ttltivation,  as.  expounded  in  his  pamphlet,  and   stacks,   and  the  members  satisfied  them- 

|*Jorted  upon  this  evening,  by  the  deputation   ^^^^^^  ^^iBX  "the  straw  was  exceedingly 

Worn   this  club  appointed  to  enqmre  mto  it,  , ,,  /?       „ ,  •    i      , 

•bould  receive  the  serious  attention  of  agricul-    ^^^^^^  *"^  *^e  ear  very  fine ;    but  so  indeed 

Prists,  and  should  be  tried  as  generally  as  pos-    might  be  said  of  roots,  straw,  and  ears  of 

"ible  by  way  of  experiment* '  wheat  sown  commonly  thick  :  there  is  no- 

With  great  deference  to  the  gentlemen   thing,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  report 

^fthis  deputation  we  would  observe  that  which  should  guide  the  club.     If  wc  might 

^he  time  of  year  selected  for  their  visit  was  presume  to  advise  the  Maidstone  Farmers' 

^ot  exactly  that  best  suited  for  examining   Club,  it  would  be  that  its  deputation  should 

^e  question  thoroughly,  although  at  Ad-  go  to  Mr.  Davis's  farms,  not  once  or  twice, 

Kington  farm  they  had  the  advantage  of  but  three  or  four  times.     At  Addington 

Seeing  the  wheat  drilled ;  nor  is  their  report  farm  they  saw  the  wheat  drilled,  we  pre- 

^  satisfactory  as  it  would  no  doubt  have   sume,  in  the  quantity  of  three  pecks  of  seed 

been  had  their  visit  been  differently  timed,   to  the  acre ;  the  deputation  should  inform 

or  had  they  in  short  paid  a  succession  of  the  club  what  sort  of  seed  of  what  particii- 

visits,  wbichy  for  a  perfect  elucidation  of  lar  variety  of  wheat— the  vfidtU  oU\\^  ^xxW.*^^ 
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and  the  state  of  the  soil ;  its  quality  is  de-   wheat  where  it  has  had  room  enough 
scribed  as  better  than  that  at  Spring  Park,   throw  up  its  lateral  stems  will  readfly  listc 
which  latter  is  thus  reported : —  when  they  are  told  that  every  single  grai 

"The  soil  ofthis  farm  consists  of  black  sand  would,  and  does,  make  the  same  natur 

and  beech  gravel,  with  a  subsoil  of  white  sand  effort  to  grow  vigorously  and  quickly,  bi 

and  gravel.    The  moor-pan  formerly  consisted  jjging  crowded  together,  and  the  sun  an 

of  exceedinfirly  hard  concrlomerate  masses  of  .           i   j  j    ^i.         'ai.         •       -m. 

gravel  and  apparenUy  ferruginous  sand,  some  of  ^^/    excluded,  they  either  give  it  up  ai 

which  were  so  large  as  to  require  six  horses  to  die,   if   very   much    over   crowded,  or 

draw  Uiem  off  the  field.    They  are  very  similar  not  quite  so  thick,  they  ''draw  each  othi 

to  what  is  called  pudding  sione,  and  the  soil  is  ^p.*  in^  t^jj^  ^^       and  produce  light  grail 

evidently,  from  its  appearance,  a  very  inferior  «            ^.r^i.^       m  '  \     \.          \    r 

one,  requiring  pressure  to  consolidate  it"  ^^^  ^^"*  °^  *^at  sufficient  channel  of  con 

_,      .           .till                .1  munication  with  the  soil  which  a  stron 

The  deputation  should  then  examine  the  ,          ^r   j       t    ^i.*           *      *v 

,*^    -    .       1      1    1      «                  .  straw  affords.    In  this  country  the  systei 

plants  when  being  hoed  the  first  time;  it  j^  „^^  undergoing  some  discussion.    IT. 

would  be  able  to  report  upon  the  appear-  celebrated  Captain  Barclay  Allardice,  . 

ance  of  the  crop  after  having  withstood  the  ^^y  i„  Scotland,  in  a  letter  recenUy  wiitte 

wmter-the  probabdity  of  good  tillenng  or  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^„^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

stoohng,  upon  which  indeed  the  whole  sys-  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
tem  rests,  and  the  process  of  hoeing,  which 

mightbeadvantageouslynoticed.   Another  ,i:;?."ZitbXrrIc^o?^;  S 

visit  might  be  profitably  made  when  the  2  to  3  of  barley,  according  to  the  state  of  4 

grain  stalks  were  fully  formed ;  this,  how-  land,  and  6  of  oats,  per  imperial  acre.    TJj 

ever,  we  do  not  so  much  insist  upon,  but  quesrton  is  not—how  small  a  quantity  of  Ml 

1      ^  xt     xi         i»i-          X         xv        • 'x  can  be  disposed  of  on  an  acre  ? — but  what  ii  II 

surely  at  the  time  of  harvest  another  visit  ^^^^  ^    \  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j  ^^  j^  C« 

should  be  paid,  when  a  portion  might  be  bell's  steeped  seed  at  the  rate  of  6  bui^If 

cut,  thrashed,  and  weighed,  in  the  presence  acre  instead  of  4,  the  returns  from  the  st 

of  the  deputation,  which  would  give  the  ^nd  unsteeped  would  have  been  about  the  i 

^     ,       '^  J    V     ut    X  1  there  is  no  rational  reason  that  it  shonid 

actual  return  per  acre,  and  should  be  taken  jj^^e  been  so,  the  land  being  exactly  the  i 

from  an  average  part  of  the  crop,  neither  quality,  and  equal  justice  done  to  the  wl 

that  part  of  it  which  may  be  estimated  to  We  all  know  that  less  seed  would  be  reqt 

be  the  best,  nor  that  obviously  the  worst :  J?  *  garden  than  in  a  general  soil  of  a  ' 

'       ,.  Ill        J  XX  therefore,  what  Mr.  A.  or  B.  may  find  sut 

a  report  after  this  would  be  a  document  to  q^  their  land,  can  be  no  general  rule  what 

guide  not  only  the  Maidstone    Farmers'   thereforeit  is  absurd  to  be  publishing  sudil 
Club,  but  every  similar  society,  and  indeed  derdash.    A  fanner  most  regulate  Us  see^ 

every  farmer  in  the  kingdom  whose  soil  ^jj"''  °7,  experience  and  obsenratio^ 

_  •'-.  ,,  I'll./.  0"*®'  matters  on  his  farm;  and,  if  he  does 

and  climate  at  all  corresponds  with  that  ot  possess  either  observation  or  disctetion,  I  «• 

Mr.  Davis.  recommend  him  to  drop  the  trade  of  farmeE.' 

So  much  for  the  Maidstone  deputation.       Other  professed  practical  agricult 

Now  as  regards  the  system  sought  to  be  have,  in  the  newspapers  in  various  pardl 

introduced  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  which  the  the  country,  proclaimed  themselves 

resolution  we  have  above  quoted  recom-  nents  to  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  and  his 

mends  to  the  careful  experiment  of  farmers,  and  have  given  as  the  quantities  of 

Much  has  already  been  written  and  said  on  per  acre,  usually  sown  by  them, 

both  sides.    We  see  from  a  recent  Ameri-  which  lead  us  to  the  inference  thtt 

can  agricultural  journal  that  Mr.  Davis  has  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  too 

made  himself  heard  on  that  side  the  Atlan-  sowing.     The  following,  which  we 

tic,  and  no  wonder:  those  who  have  ever  from  an  Irish  paper,  will  be  read  idtkM 

observed  the  strength  of  plant  acquired  by  terest.      Although  we  cannot  infim  Ii 
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readers  what  a  Cunningham  acre  is,  and,  of  opinion  that  that  quantity  might  bu  in- 

therefore,  cannot  say  whether  the  quantity  creased  with  advantage,  when  the  sowing 

"         ,        1.  J  ui     i-  t  tates  place  m  February  and  March,  for 

of  seed  appbed  was  unreasonably  thick  or  ^^^^^i  during  the  last  two  years  my  wheat 

unusually  thin,  yet  the  writer  cannot  be  sown  at  that  season  on  turnip  ground  has 
mistaken  in  his  object  been  very  fine  in  quality,  it  has  stood  thin, 

and  the  produce  has  been  less  than  from 
"  I  have  perused  the  several  articles  in   land  sown  at  November,  on  which  the  til- 
your  late  numbers  on  the  subject  of  '  thick  lering  process  had  been  more  complete. 
and  thin  sowing,*  and  I  very  highly  approve       "  Iknow  the  cause  of  this  thinness,  this 
of  the  recommendation  given  m  your  last  year,  was  the  dry  weather  in  spring,  for  at 
pubtication,  that  the  matter  should  be  tested   first  the  roots  seemed  to  be  spreading  mo^t 
Dj    nuiyerous   and   careful^  experiments,   vigorously,  and  many  shoots  were  forming, 
Having  myself  made  experiments  on  the   which  were  completely  checked  by  the  long 
nbject,  my  attention  having  been  devoted   drought,  and  when  the  rain  came  none  but 
to  it  for  many  jears,  though  I  do  not  allege   the  leading  shoots  pushed  forward;   but 
that  my  experiments  have  been  carried  out  such  an  occurrence  was  very  likely  to  hap- 
to  an  extent  sufficient  absolutely  to  decide  pen,  and  some  cause  producing  thinness 
the  question,  yet,  as  they  have  satisfied  my  may  be  expected  to  occur  frequently,  and 
own  mind,  and  have  decided  my  practice,   on  the  whole  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  very 
I  tm  induced  to  submit  to  you  the  result,   unsafe  to  trust  to  thin  sowing  in  the  average 
which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  soils  and  seasons.    I  think  also  sound 
^df  *Philo  Agricola,'  the  correspondent  of  theory  will  sanction  the  use  of  plenty  of 
\Mt  Weekly  Meuenger.    Ten  years  ago,   seed.     Bulbous  plants  with  large  leaves, 
[Wmg  impressed  with  the  great  importance   which  derive  so  much  of  their  nourishment 
MMvin^  a  large  proportion  of  the  corn  ex-  from  the  air,  evidently  require  abundant 
~aded  m  seed,  I  inade  a  careful  trial,  on   space  to  expand  those  leaves,  and  theory 
i piece  of  nice  clean  potato  land,  an  acre   and  praf^Hce  coincide  in  the  propriety  of 
^ll  extent,  of  sowing  wheat  in  drills,  made   allowing  ..hem  abundant  space,  but  the  corn 
^- -  "^pidi  the  nand  dnU  or  rake  described  by   having  small  leaves,  and  deriving  much 
bbett.    The  drills  were  12  inches  apart,   less  from  the  air.  and  being  mainly  depend- 
.J  the  seed  dropped  as  nearly  as  possible   ent  upon  the  soil,  and  the  ear,  in  which  the 
2-inch  distances.    Of  course,  the  crop   seed  is  formed,  being  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
Qe  up  very  thin,  and  it  was  further  thin-   waving  in  the  breeze,  and  abundantly  ven- 
^  by  the  larks,  who  generally  take  apor-  tilated,  are  very  differently  circumstanced 

lying  on 
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ler  accidents  which  ever  will  occur,  I  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  soil  be  in 
a  very  thin  crop ;  and  though  the  pro-  high  condition,  it  is  capable  of  bearing  to 
■  was  much  g^reater  than  could  have  maturity  a  heavy  crop  any  of  corn  and 
expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  grass,  and  that  it  is  more  sure  and  profitable 
when  standing,  it  was  very  far  indeed  to  give  plenty  of  seed.— n/.  A»,  County  Douniy 
the  full  crop  which  other  lands  in   October  7thy  1844." 
— \x  condition  produced  that  year.     I       pgrhaps  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  true 
Hierefore  abandoned  this  extreme  thin  sow-      ^  ^       .,,,.    .  ., ,. 

ing^ut  ttill  held  the  opinion  that  moderate  safety  will  he  in  a  middle  course. 
tffli  sowing  was  the  better  plan,  to  allow  We  propose  to  continue  our  remarks  in  a 
■llfficient  room  fbr  the  tUlering  ot  the  roots,  future  number;  meantime  we  invite  our 
yidfor«ome  yean  I  limited  my  quantity  correspondents  to  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
to  n  cwt,  the  Cunnmgham  acre,  and  had  .^/  ,.,  i^nui.  ^  ^j 
Very  good  crops :  but  my  brother,  who  was  ject,  for  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  afford 

^tivating  an  adjoining  farm,  held  a  differ-  space  in  our  columns. 

^t  opinion,  and  sowed2cwt.  to  the  acre,  ^ 
%Bd  nis  crops,  year  after  year,  rendered 

llim  a  greater  return  than  mine.    I  main-  The  Lords  Commissioners  have  directed  that 

tamed  my  ground  with  some  obstinacy,  but  guano  imported  from  Ichaboe,  or  other  places 

%t  last,  after  severed  years,  the  result  oeing  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  British  ships, 

invariably  in  favour  of  his  system,  I  gave  and  sold  for  the  first  time,  it  is  to  be  passed 

way,  andl  now  sow  the  large  quantity  of  free  of  tlie  auction  duty  of  one-half  per  cent., 

3  cwi.  the  dumingham  acre,  and  I  am  even  hitherto  charged  on  the  «a\e  oi  ^^\.  vc^^^. 
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SKILL  AND  CAPITAL 

IN    THE    MANAGEMENT   OF   FARMS. 

We  cannot  draw  too  much  attention  to  the 
very  excellent  speech  of  Col.  Rawstome, 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Preston  Agricul- 
tural Society,  fully  reported  in  our  last 
numher.  The  facts  mentioned  by  Col.  R. 
are  every  way  worthy  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  landowners  of  England. 

The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  appears  to 
us  to  be  this— to  substitute  tenants  with 
skill  and  capital  for  those  who  have  neither ; 
and  this  is  a  duty  the  landowner  owes  as 
well  to  the  country  as  to  himself.  If  A., 
B.,  and  C.  cannot^  for  want  of  capital  or 
skill,  or  wiU  not,  cultivate  in  an  improved 
manner  their  farms  of  150  acres  each,  and 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  finding  men  of  cap- 
ital and  skill  who  will  so  cultivate  them,  our 
advice  is  to  throw  the  three  farms  into  one, 
and  upon  a  corn-rent  lease  abundant  offers 
will  be  made  by  men  who  will  improve  the 
larger  farm  ;  the  fact  according  to  our  ex- 
perience being,  that  the  small  farmers  as  a 
class  are  not  either  wealthy  or  skilful. 

There  is  plenty  of  capital  in  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  skilful  farmers,  but  they 
will  not,  nor  is  it  likely  they  should,  employ 
it  in  smaU farming.  The  profits  of  agpricul- 
ture  being  small  it  must  be  carried  on  upon 
a  large  scale  to  admit  of  a  suitable  return  : 
it  is  even  so  with  manufactures ;  the  profit 
upon  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth,  a  sheet  of  pins, 
or  a  set  of  coat  buttons,  is  very —very  small, 
but  it  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  many 
such  profits  upon  thousands  of  yards,  sheets, 
or  sets,  that  makes  the  manufacturer  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  what  he  is : 
so  it  is  of  the  acreable  profits  from  land. 

We  hope  we  may  lie  under  no  miscon- 
struction in  what  we  have  written  :  we  do 
not  by  any  means  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  there  should  be  no  small  farms,  or 
that  no  small  farmers  have  skill  and  capi- 
tal ;  many  have  one  and  some  have  both 
these  essential  requisites  to  ag^cultural 
success :  we  know  many  such :  but  of  Urge 


farmers  the  rule  is  that  all  have  or  ouglit 
to  have  capital,  and  having  it  are  more 
likely  to  have  the  means  from  their  very 
wealth  of  acquiring  skill — they  have  the 
advantage  of  education,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  books — they  can  afford  to  bring 
their  research  to  the  test  of  actual  experi- 
ment—they can  take  the  advantage  of  mar- 
kets either  in  buying  or  selling,  and  are 
thus  capable  of  obtaining  more  from  their 
farms  than  others  without  these  advantages 
can  possibly  do ;  rent,  therefore,  to  them  it 
a  matter  of  less  importance  than  timely 
and  judicious  bargains  and  heavy  crops. 
To  illustrate  our  position  let  us  imagine  a& 
arable  farm  of  500  acres — upon  such  an  onr 
a  difference  of  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  in  the 
price  of  his  wheat,  and  2s.  in  the  price 
his  barley,  will  either  make  his  rent  for 
farmer,  or  he  will  suffer  a  loss  to  the  e: 
of  it ;   or,  an  increased  prodaction  of  II 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  of  15  bushels  of 
ley  per  acre,  will,  in  the  same  way,  at 
average  price  of  7s.  6d.  for  the  one,  and 
for  the  other,  effect  the  same  object: 
the  difference  of  a  pound  a-head  on 
price  of  lean  cattle,  and  a  few  shillings 
head  in  the  sheep  stock  bought  in  for 
ing,  and  the  same  difference  in  the 
them  again  will  go  far  to  make  up  the  rent: 
rent,  as  compared  with  markets,  and 
ductions  from  the  land,  is  not  a  first 
sideration.    How  often  does  the  holder 
a  fine  farm,  for  which  he  no  doubt,  in 
own  opinion,  pays  rent  enough,  on  trt^ 
ling  through  a  poor  country — the 
flat — the  soil  a  few  inches  of 
hungry  stuff;  resting  upon  a  wet  rel 
clay  fit  for  nothing  but  brick-making— M 
often  does  such  a  man  mentally  exdiiW 
**  Well  come,  I  would  rather  farm  my 
land,  even  at  the  rent  I  pay,  than  ddf 
wretched  soil,  at  a  nominal  rent ;"  and  li^ 
is  in  every  such  case  right ;  rent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  productive  quality  of  tit  J 
soil,  and  skill  and  capital  to  turn  vnKf 

yard  of  it  to  the  best  account,  it  rMl|[ 
almost  unimportant.    At  the  aaaift  tet 
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sot  Jet  us  be  charged  with  Uie  folly  of  hold-  tops,  being  cut  off;  cutting  off  the  tops, 
2Bg  that  the  amount  of  rdnt  which  may  be  and  throwing  some  earth  over  the  bulbs 
demanded  for  even  the  best  of  soils  is  not  with  the  plough,  &c.    The  best  plan,  is, 
a  question  of  anxious  consideration  for  the  however,  to  raise  them  in  dry  weather,  cut 
Imner— gold  may  be  bought  too  dear, — all  off  tops  and  tails,  draw  them  home,  and 
that  we  contend  is  that  rent  alone,  however  form  them  into  clamps  five  or  six  feet  wide 
iBoderate,  is  not  the  only  question ;  skill,  at  bottom,  and  brought  to  a  point  like  a 
by  which  means  the  land  shall  be  brought  potato  pit,  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  pro-  The  clamp  should  be   made  in  an  open 
Inetion,  and  capital,  by  the  aid  of  which  place,  and  thatched  with  wangles  (bundles) 
^Ae&rmer  shall  take  advantage  of  markets,  of  straw,  which  should  be  secured  with 
i  are  equally  necessary,    with  a  moderate  ropes.    So  treated  and  turned  in  the  begin - 
^tal,  to  his  success.  ning  of  Mift-ch,  and  again  early  in  May, 

Therefore  it  is  we  say  that  a  landowner  we  have  seen  Swedes  as  good  in  June  as  at 
^  ii  not  justified  either  to  himself  or  the  any  time  in  winter.  Where  space  is  scarce 
Mmtry  by  letting  his  lands  to  farmers  who  &  greater  number  may  be  placed  on  a  given 
:ltre  not  the  means  to  render  them  in  the  space,  by  poles  fixed  in  the  ground,  with 
mhest  degpree  productive — therefore  it  is  branches  laid  along  the  inside.  Mangel- 
?n  contend  that  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  wurzel  may  be  stored  precisely  in  the  same 
VI  lands  are  so  managed ;  not  by  the  re-  way.— /mA  Far.  Gaz. 
Mndnts  of  a  lease  which  legal  ingenuity  ♦ 

hs  lengthened  by  adding  covenant  to  co-  STORING   CABBAGES. 

^Quinty  ujitil  a  tenant  really  does  not  know  "^he  great  necessity  which  exists  for  pre- 
^ai  he  may  legally  do  and  what  he  may  serving  in  the  most  careful  and  effectual 
Bt,  but  by  a  letting  at  such  rent  and  upon  manner  everything  which  can  by  any  means 
leh  terms  as  shall  render  the  farmer  safe  ^^  made  available  for  cattle-feed  during 
i  his  investment  of  capital  upon  the  farm  ^^e  ensuing  winter  renders  the  storing  of 
I  holds,  by  giving  him  the  advantage  of  cabbages  a  question  of  great  interest  at  this 
rery  bushel  of  grain  he  can  produce  be-  moment.  We  copy,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ed a  stipulated  quantity,  and  by  giviifg  ^^S  methods,  verbatim,  from  several  co- 
bn  that  quantity  also  at  a  fair  market  temporaries  :— 

dee,  or  in  other  words  by  adopting  a  corn-  "  Your  correspondent  *  Querist'  wants  to 
)tit  principle,  and  sanctioning  it  by  a  lease  know  the  best  way  of  preserving  cabbages 
r  not  leas  than  18  years,  which  shall  pro-  ^  winter.  I  have  little  to  communicate 
ide  for  the  adjustment  in  an  amicable  way  on  the  subject ;  but  to  what  I  have,  if  of 
f  this  question :— Is  the  farm  better  or  '^^J  ^e  to  him,  he  his  welcome.  I  have 
txrse  at  the  end  of  the  term  than  it  was  at  ^^^^  informed  that  Drumhead  cabbages 
le  b^^ning— if  worse,  let  him  pay  for  *re  preserved  in  some  parts  of  Oxfordshire 
kle  injury— if  better,  let  him  be  allowed,  if  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  storing 
«  quits  the  farm,  for  his  improvement,  potatoes  out  of  doors.  The  cabbages  are 
r^hat  shall  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  siun  for  taken  up  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  stem  and 
tie  landlord  to  pay  as  a  consideration  for  his  ^^ose  leaves  taken  off;  they  are  then  put  in 
«ving  a  better  farm  than  he  had  before.       heaps  in  a  manner  like  cast-iron  bullets  in 

♦  an  arsenal  broad  at  the  bottom  and  narrow 

Storing   Turnips.— Various   modes    of  at  the  top;  afterwards  they  are  covered 

omg  turnips  have  been  recommended,    with  earth.     Some  years  ago,  I  tried  to 

leh  as  placing  them  close  together  on  a  preserve  a  few  barrowfuls  of  early  York 

field,  their  tap  roots,  but  not  their   cabbages  in  winter  *,  \  «\at^^  >Xi«wi  \w  ws. 
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outhouse  in  two  lots ;  one  lot  was  covered  being  careful  not  to  let  the  heads  touch  tl 

with  sand,  and  the  other  with  sawdust ;  it  ground ;  then  place  fine  brush  on  then 

was  done  in  October.    I  examined  them  and  over  that  put  long  straight  straw,  an 

about  the  beginning  of  January,  and  found  cover  the  whole  with  a  thin  layer  of  eartl 

that  the  rats  had  nearly  destroyed  them  leaving  a  small  hole  in  each  end  for  the  ai 

all ;  the  few  that  remained  had  the  outside  to  escape." — Central  New-Yori  Farmer. 
leaves  rotten,  but  the  heart  was  good. —  4 

Peter  Mackemie.    [To  this  we  add  the  fol-  SULPHUR  IN  PEAT  SOIL. 

lowing  from  a  correspondent] — Dig  a  pit  in 

a  dry  place,  say  ten  feet  long  and  five  or  In  reply  to  P.'s  query  on  the  presence  fl 

six  deep ;  put  in  a  little  dry  straw  at  the  sulphur  in  peat  soil,  I  believe  sulphur  i 

bottom ;  then  place  your  cabbages  (first  rarely  found  existing  pure  in  any  situaticM 

depriving  them  of  any  decayed  leaves)  on  in  this  country,  and  when  so,  would  not  1m 

it ;  put  a  little  dry  earth  over  them,  another  injurious  to  plants,  as  it  is  quite  insoluU 

rowofthecabbages,  more  earth,  and  so  on  in  water.     Sulphur  in  combination  wil^ 

till  the  pit  is  fiill;  then  cover  them  with  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  exi* 

dry  reeds  or  ferns,  and  put  the  earth  that  in  most  peats  in  a  greater  or  less  degn^ 

has  been  dug  out  of  the  pit  over  them  in  and  when  present  in  any  considerable  dd 

the  shape  of  a  roof,  beating  it  down  well,  «ree  is  highly  deleterious  to  plants :  it  *• 

so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and  heat ;  in  this  tnown  as  the  "oU  of  vitriol"  of  commew 

way  I  have  found  cabbages  to  last  me  till  To  detect  its  presence,  take  a  pound  of  " 

new  ones  came  in,  and  much  longer.— /.  B.  peat  earth  which  has  not  been  exposed  I 

Warren,  CrooJcstm.    In  addition  to  this,  B.  ^^^  ^h  dissolve  it  in  a  quart  of  rain  w«^- 

G.  says— About  two  years  ago,  I  was  stay-  let  the  mixture  stand  twenty-four  h( 

ing  with  a  friend,  whose  gardener  was  then  ^^^^  strain  through  fine  muslin ;  add  toi 

about  storing  his  cabbages,  of  the  large  liquid  so  strained  half  an  ounce  of  carl 

Drumhead  kind.    He  cut  them  off,  turned  ate  of  soda.    If  sulphuric  acid  or  any  ot 

them  down,  and  let  them  drain  for  a  day  injurious  acid  should  be  present  in  exc 

or  two ;  then  marked  out  a  spot  on  which  an  effervescence  wHl  take  place,   and 

he  placed  a  few  pea-sticks.    On  these  he  quantity  may  be  judged  of  by  its  degree! 

placed   the   cabbages,    with   their  heads  effervescence.    Should  it  not  effervesce  i 

down;   then  a  few  more  sticks,  or  pea-  is  probable  iron  exists  in  it  in  excess.   TK 

haulm,  for  the  next  tier,  and  so  on,  just  as  niay  be  detected  by  adding  a  few  dropi 

you  may  have  seen   cannon-balls   pUed.  tincture  of  galls  to  the  strained  solu*" 

Outside  he  put  a  Httle  straw  or  slight  thatch,  above  spoken  of,  when,  if  it  exists,  it 

just  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  wet,  and  to  become  black  like  ink.    As  it  is  most 

aUow  a  good  circulation  of  air.     In  this  bably  acid  which  produces  these  efl 

way,  he  assured  me  he  would  keep  them  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  cofii»ferflc%  it,  i 

till  March  or  April  for  the  family  use.—  adding  lime  to  the  earth  and  mixing  '-" 

Gard.  Chron."  mately,  or  chalk  would  be  better. 

"  Where  the  farmer  has  not  cellar  room  must  be  saturated  with  dunghill 

enough  for  storing  his  cabbages,  most  of  or  water  from  a  stagnant  pond,  and  j 

them  may  be  secured  in  the  garden ;  and  to  remain  several  weeks.     The  lime 

the  best  method  for  that  purpose  is  to  dig  take  up  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  become  1 

a  trench  of  any  desired  length,  drive  a  phate  of  lime  or  gypsum ;  this  gypsum 

crotched  stick  in  each  end,  place  a  pole  on  fix  the  ammonia  of  the  manure  draininfl^ 

the  crotches,  tie  the  roots  of  two  heads  and  form  that  valuable  manure,  sulphatei 

together  and  hang  them  across  the  pole^  ammonia.    It  may  be  laid  on  grass  laiih 
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z  month's  time.     Should  iron  be  very  month  of  March  I  sowed  (thickly)  a  patch 

tnmdant  in  it  there  is  nothing  but  frequent  in  a  sunny  bed  in  my  kitchen  garden ;  the 

umings  and  exposure  to  the  air.    The  iron  plants  soon  came  up  as  thickly  as  possible, 

ttracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  much  resembling   young   brocoli   plants. 

side  of  iron,  which  is  harmless  to  plants.  The  dry  weather  set  in,  and  I  despaired  of 

It  might  be  useful  if  P.  would  state  the  being  able  to  plant  them  out  in  the  ground 

esults  of  his  investigation,  and  also  of  the  which  I  had  prepared  for  them.    After 

node  he  adopts  of  counteracting  and  ap-  waiting  several  weeks,  and  fearing  that  the 

^yingthe  earth,  and  its  results.— Af.Af.ilf.  plante  had  become  almost  too  old  to  trans- 

Thor^leld^  Tbirtk,  plant,  I  ventured  to  do  so  lest  the  season 

— ♦—  should  go  by.     I  made  a  good  strong  com- 

KOHL  RABI.  pQgj  ^itjj  cow-dung    and    water  from  a 

SUBSTITUTE   POR  THE  SWEDISH  TURNIP.  ,,  ,  ji^v  .^/-j-ixj 

I  muddy  pond,  and  another  sort  of  diluted 
fftB  deficiency  of  the  turnip  and  Swede  pjg.g  u^ne,    and  in  planting  each  plant 

),  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  ^^^^^^^  ig  inches  apart,)  I  made  a  good 

ight  of  the  last  summer,  and  the  in-  pu^^le  about  the  roots ;  in  less  than  a  week 

lerable    destructive  msects,  fly,  grub,  t^g  plants  held  up  their  heads,  and  began 

produced   by    the    dry    and    warm  to  grow  vigorously.   In  October  I  gathered 

ither,  has  been  a  lamentable  blow  to  j^  ^y  ^rop,  and  the  result  is  as  foUows  :- 

efermers  of  this  county,  and  should  lead  Qn  a  plot  of  ground,  as  nearly  as  I  can 

iculturista  to  endeavour  either  to  eradi-  reckon,  containing  18  perches  or  lug,  I  had 

» those  enemies  to  their  hopes,  or  to  in-  27  kipe  baskets  full,  weighing  on  the  aver- 

iuce  a  root  equally  valuable  with  the  ^ge  80lbs.  each,  or,  deducting  51b8.  for  the 

ip,  while  it  is  less  obnoxious  to  the  at-  |,agtet,  TSlbs.  each ;  thus  I  had  2,0251bs. 

of  those  vermm.     The  Kohl  Rabi  ^^  ^^as  small  piece  of  ground,  besides  four 

rs  likely  to  supply  this  desideratum ;  o^five  cwt.  of  mangel-wurzel  and  self-set 

I  wish,  by  giving  you  an  account  of  potatoes.     This,  however,  was  the  produce 

^   experience  of  it,  to  induce  the  farmers  ^f  the  driest  season  in  the  memory  of  man. 

fthis  county  to  try  it  on  a  larger  scale.    If  i  ^^^3  ^^  ^oubt  that  more  than  double  the 

%  can  ohtam  a  root  (if  I  may  use  the  amount  might  be  expected  in  any  other 

ruhism  of  calling  that  a  root  which  grows  reason.    Several  of  the  bulbs  weighed  six 

bove    ground)    producing   an  amount  of  ^  geven  pounds.    I  sowed  some  more  seed 

Jod— 1st,  equal  m  bulk  to  the  largest  crop  ^^  chance,  without  any  manure,  in  a  soil 

r  Swedish  turnips ;  2nd,  of  equal  or  more  ^ther  impoverished,  in  the  month  of  June, 

Utritive  qualities ;  3rd,  not  obnoxious  to  having  waited  in  vain  for  rain.    The  plants 

le  attacks  of  grub  or   fly ;   4th,  better  came  up,  but  did  not  thrive.    During  the 

iapted  for  keeping  through  the  winter ;  last  month,  after  I  had  dug  a  field  of  pota- 

Oi,  capable  of  being  planted  at  any  season  toes  in  a  good  soil,  I  transferred  these  sickly 

r  the  year ;  6th,  enduring  the  frosts  of  our  plants  to  the  late  potato  patch,  where  they 

rinter— we  shall  have  obtained  one  of  the  have  taken  root,  and  are  growing  surpris- 

^ott  usef^il  and  valuable  plants  which  the  ingty ;    j  purpose  letting  them  stand  the 

Hver  of  all  good  has  bestowed  upon  man.  ^jnter,  and  have  little  doubt  that  they  will 

*erhaps  I  may  be  considered  too  sanguine  endure  the  frost  and  snow.     The  bulb  par- 

I I  attribute  aU  these  qualities  to  the  Kohl  takes  of  a  mixed  character,  something  be- 
tabi,  but  T  feel  convinced  that  it  deserves  tween  the  inside  of  a  cabbage  stalk  and  a 
be  greatest  part,  if  not  all  the  praise  which  Swedish  turnip.  When  young,  they  are  an 
ascribe  to  it.    I  obtained  a  small  quantity  excellent  and  delicious  table  vegetable. 

f  seed  in  Germany  lastyear,  and  in  the       The  seed  should  alNTa^%\^^v^Q'«\ivii^V^^^ 
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and  transplanted ;  it  grows  more  rapidly, 
and  would  secure  it  from  the  attack  of  the 
fly,  if  it  were  inclined  to  attack  it,  which  I 
helieve  it  never  is. — Samuel  LysonSj  Hemp- 
stead Court,  near  Gloucester,— GhucestersMre 
Chronicle, 

EXPERIMENTS 

WITH  MANURE,   SOWING  WHEAT,    AND  HORSE- 
KEEPING. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Witham  Agri- 
cultural Society  the  President  read  an 
account  of  the  following  experiment  with 
manure : — Much  has  heen  said  respecting 
the  management  of  farm  yard  manure, 
some  contending  that  rain  or  water  injures 
the  quality  of  such  manure,  and  renders  it 
worthless.  Others  helieve  that  such  manure 
cannot  he  made  without  a  considerable 
portion  of  water,  as  dr^  muck  wUl  mould, 
and  lose  all  its  fertilising  qualities.^  The 
following  experiment  was  made  this  last 
summer,  1844 : — On  the  15th  of  November, 
1843,  10  Scots  were  put  loose  in  stalls  12  ft. 
square,  fed  with  bean  meal,  cut  hay,  malt 
coombs,  and  oil-cake.  Each  bullock  fod- 
dered or  littered  with  one  truss  of  good 
wheat  straw  per  day,  36lbs.  per  truss,  care- 
fully weighed ;  cleaned  out  once  a  month ; 
no  urine  escaped,  all  was  absorbed  by  the 
daily  large  quantity  of  straw  foddered.  On 
the  13th  of  Januarv,  1844,  five  stalls  were 
cleaned  out,  and  the  manure  weighed  the 
same  day,  carefully  laid  by  itself,  and  cov- 
ered nine  inches  thick  with  earth — no  eva- 
poration escaped ;  stirred  over  three  times 
and  watered  each  time,  as  the  manure  was 
disposed  to  mould  very  much.  On  the  4th 
of  April  weighed  again,  and  carted  upon 
the  land  for  oats;  not  very  rotten ;  the  carts 
were  filled  exactly  three  tons  weight,  and 
laid  upon  one  quarter  of  an  acre.  On  the 
same  day,  13th  of  January,  the  other  five 
stalls  were  cleaned  out,  and  laid  upon  dry 
ground,  all  exposed  to  the  weather,  from 
the  13th  of  January  to  the  4th  of  April, 
weighed  and  managed  exactly  as  the  other 
five  stalls,  stirred  in  the  same  da^s,  watered 
when  stirred;  what  drained  from  it  was 
thrown  upon  the  heap  of  manure.  Exactly 
three  tons  laid  upon  the  same  quantity  of 
land.  The  whole  threshed  directly  out  of 
the  field,  24th  August  One  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  oats  produced,  from  the  manure 
closely  covered  up,  18  bushel  1  peck ; 
weighed  381bs.  per  bushel.  Straw  5  cwt 
1  qr.  ISlbs.  One  quarter  of  an  acre,  not 
covered  up,  produced  17  bushels  1  peck ; 


weighed  38  lbs.  per  bushel.  Straw  5  cwt 
1  qr.  6lb8.  In  tabular  form  they  will  stand 
thus  : — 

qr8.b8lL 
Covered  manure,  produce     . .      . .     9    1 
Not  coTered S    5 

In  favour  of  covered  manure. .     0    4 

cwt  qrs.  lbs. 
Produce  of  straw,  per  acre  covered     21  S  10 
Ditto  not  covered     21  1  10 


In  favour  of  covered  manure      0  2    0 

On  the  same  da^,  one  quarter  of  an 
was  manured  with  one  cwt.  of  guano, 
produced  19  bushels  37^  lbs.  perbu^c 
Straw,  24  cwt.  7lbs.    Oats  g^ano-mam 
equal  to  9  qrs.  4  bushels  per  acre :  st 
24  cwt.  2qrs.  per  acre.  The  guano-mam 
exceeded    three  bushels  of  oats  per 
more  than  the  covered  muck. — W.B. 
ano  was  sown  on  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
carraway,  upon  another  farm,  a  diffei 
soil,  subsoil  clay ;  no  benefii  was  obsenrc 
The  drought  continued  a  long  time. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read.*- 
Sowing  Wheat, — August,  1843,  one  qi 
of  an  acre  of  a  very  graveUy  soil — in  a 
summer  producing  but  little — was, 
peas,  ploughed  four  times  in  the  same 
with  SIX  horses,  15  inches  deep;  dibl 
with  wheat  in  October,  and  produced 
the  rate  of  five  bushels  3  pecks  per 
more  than  the  land   by  the  side  of 
ploughed  in  the  usual  way  for  wheat  i 
inches  deep.     Straw  3|  cwt.  per  acre  ~ 
than  the  adjoiningland  of  the  same  me 
and  same  soil.     This  same  field  is  subjf 
to  Wire-grass  in  the  autumn  ;  in  a 
weeks  it  is  thickly  coated.    One  acre 
hoed  and  burnt,  costing  10s.  per  acre.   ( 
acre  by  the  side  of  it  ploughed  with  a  wl 
coulter.    All  dibbled;  no  visible  differei 
throughout  the  year  either  in  produce' 
in  cleanliness  of  the  land  during  tne  sur  "* 
or  this  autumn,  1844.  One  acre  in  the  i 
field  was  folded  14  nights  with  200  she^i 
in  the  day-time  on  stubbles — ^no  oil*ca£e< 
com.    The  other  part  of  the  field  all 
manured :  ten  tons  of  good  muck  per  a 
The  folded  wheat  exceeded  the  mani 
wheat  2  bushels  3  pecks  per  acre,  andj 
straw  3i  cwt.  per  acre.     The  folded 
lib.  4oz.  per  bushel  the  lightest 

Experiment  upon  HortB'Keepmg. — Junsl 
1844. — Two  cart-horses  in  good  conf" ' 
were  kept  loose  in  the  stable,  seven 
without  going  out  of  it,  kept  upon 
tares  and  corn.     Consumed  in  the 
days,  12  cwt.  Iqr.  8lbs.  of  excelkiit  giici 
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at  the  top  of  their  growth,  hefore  The  same,  after  being  kept  in  the 

Loomed :  dry  weather :  no  waste.  stable  6  weeks,  stirred  over  4  times, 

ewt  qn.  lb*.  4  pails  of  water  each  time  (great 

ksIl   of  Oats  per  day  per  difficulty  in  preventing  its  getting 

>uah.  2  pecks  weighed    .117  mouldy) :  it  weighed 6    0    2 

0    2    4  

— ^-— ^  Decrease  in  weight . .     . .        4    10 

nd  chaff 1     3  11  Only  13  quarto  of  urine  drained  from  the  dry 

12    1    8  food. 

— ^^^—  cwt  qrs.  Ibt. 

QSfiined  in  one  week     . .  14    0  19  Observe,  manure  made  from  green 

suxned  in  weight  in  7  days    7    0    9  food,  when  in  a  proper  stote  to  be 

lis  lbs.  per  day  for  one  horse.  carted  upon  the  land 6    I  10 

aliens  of  water  per  horse  per  day.  ^,„                  .,    .    .         . 

J8  Uttered  for  7  days,  one  truss  of  Diflferencein  weight  m  fayor  of 

iw  per  day,  36 lbs.  per  truss.  greenfood 1    0  10 

ewt  qn.  lbs.  Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  weight  in 

lbs.  of  straw  and  the  above  the  green  food,  it  is  presumed  the  manure 

water. — ^Weight  of  manure  made  from  the  dry  food  is  of  the  most 

w   state  at  we  end  of  the  value. 

12    2    3  The  President  then  said,  Mr.  W.  Hutley 

5th  of  August— Weighed  ^^  P«t  "*to  ^w  hands  the  following  paner 

ck  made  from  the  green  relative  to  experiments  with  wheat  drilled 

ter  lying  in  a  diy  stable  six  ^^  ^^®  same  description  of  land : — 

idrred  over  four  times  four  Accoimt  of  the  Produce  from  different  quantities 

water  (that  is,  16  gallons)  o^  ^^«**»  drilled  on  equal  quantities  of  land. 

upon  it,  as  the  dry  muck  No.  1.  Drilled  at  the  rate  of  4  pecks 

d  it  every  time  to  prevent  per  acre,  rows  12  inches  apart. 

w^"re^oTS°^rffi  Produce-Wheat.  be.t        ..     ..Vs'l^ 

•The  stable  was  a  sound  old  brick  Total     . .     ..3427 

th   a  gutter  in  it;   a  ten-gallon  

ras  placed  at  the  fall  of  the  gutter.  Straw  12  cwt  13  lbs. 

ented  carefully.     No  urine  could  No.  2.  Drilled  at  the  rate  of  6  pecks 

Only  21  quarts  of  urine  in  the  per  acre,  rows  6  inches  apart 

ays    drained   into   the   reservoir.  Wheat,  best       . .     ..3530 

Experiment  on  Horse-keeping  ^mth  Seconds  and  tail . .     ..  0  1  1  2J 

—Monday,  the  7th  July,  1841.—  

t-horses  (not  the  same  as  before  Total     . .     . .  3  7  0  2^ 

)dy  but  of  the  same  size  and  con-  

^ere  kept  in  the  same  stable  upon  Straw  15  cwt  151bs. 

and  not  removed  for  seven  days.  No.  3.  Drilled  at  the  rate  of  9  pecks 

cwt  qn.  lb*.  per  acre,  rows  6  inches  apart 

excellent  Clover  hay  con-  Wheat,  best        ..     ..3615 

inthe7day8 3    0    7  Seconds  and  tail . .     ..0133 

oats  per  day  per  horse . .         110  

r. 0    2    4  Total     ..     ..40  0  8 

onaumed  in  one  week      . .     4    3  11  Straw  15  cwt.  3  qrs.  21  lbs. 

N.B. — No  1  was  about  a  week  later  in  ripen- 

nsumed  in  weight  in  7  days    2     1  19  ing  than  the  other  two  pieces. 

39lb8.  per  day  for  one  horse,  upon  ♦ 

Drank  12  gallons  of  water  per  DARLINGTON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

lone.  At  the  November  monthly  meeting  of  this 

r               •    ••          .  *    '"''•^"'  ***•  club,  held  on  the  11th  ult,  at  the  offices  of 

f  manure  m  its  raw  state,  »#    on.      ta-         i     j       ^      j 

2  lbs.  of  straw,  and  food  Mr.  Thos.  Dixon,  land-agent  and  surveyor  » 

er 10    1    ^  their  honorary  secTetar^,\)l\««^\«^V\\s!i\^x 
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discussion  was,  ^^  The  proper  time  for  phugh-  ribbing  and  drilling  with  barrow-dri 

ing,  preparing,  and  manuring  land  for  Beam  answers  well  in  many  cases,  but  in 

and  other  crops,**  quence  of  the  seed  spreading  more 

Henry  Chapman,  Esq.,  the  chairman,  on   drills  by  this  process,  makes  the  croj 

introducing  the  subject,  said  that  he  had   difficult  to  hoe.    From  eighteen  to 

long  been  a  cultivator  of  beans,  but  not  inches  was  considered  a  good  width  I 

always  a  successful  one,  yet  he  believed  by  the  drills. 

good  cultivation  they  were  generally  both  » 

productive  and  profitable,  and,  therefore,       HOLYWELL  FARMING  SOCII 

well  worth  the  farmer's  best  attention ;  and  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Socie 

as  the  Darlington  Farmers'  Club  was  esta-  held  at  Holywell,  on  the  8th  ultimo 

blished  with  a  view  of  improving  the  culti-  match  for  ploughing  was  won,  after 

vation  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  that  contest,  by  John  Barclay,  of  Bistree 

means  increasing  the  amount  of  produce,   show  of  stock  took  place  in  a  spaciou 

and  as  bean  growing  forms  a  prominent  of  ground  behind  the  King's  Arms 

feature  of  the  farming  of  this  neighbour-   The  exhibition  gave  very  general  s^ 

hood,  he  hoped  that  the  members  then   tion.  Many  valuable  and  highly  serv 

present  might  profit  by  the  present  discus-   animals  were  exhibited.    Among  tli 

sion.     He  further  observed,  that  having  most  admired— and  deservedly   so 

received  a  clever  paper  on  the  subject  of  animals  belonging  to  Lord  Mosty; 

bean  culture  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Davidson,   Dawson,  of  Gronant,  Mr.  Harrison, 

he  perhaps  could  not  do  better  than  imme-   thaelwyd,  and  Mr.  Absalom  Bern 

diately  read  it.    A  lengthened  discussion   Mertyn ;  his  Lordship's  bull  excitii 

followed  on  the  preparation  and  manuring  marked  attention.    Some  very  good 

the  land  for  beans,  in  which  the  chairman,   ink  cows  were  shown.    The  med{ 

vice-chairman,  secretary,  and  several  other  prizes  were  awarded  to  Lord  Most; 

members  took  an  active  part ;  and  as  there   Pyers  Mostyn,  R.  J.  Mostyn,  Esq., 

was  not  sufficient  time  to  enter  upon  the   cott,  and  Mr.  Kerfoot,  Vaenol  Fawr 

preparation  of  the  land  for  other  crops,  it      Some  very  promising  two  year  old 

was  thought  better  that  the  present  discus-  were  also  exhibited  by  Lord  Most; 

sion  should  be  confined  to  beans  only,  and   Mr.  Dawson — that  belonging  to  hii 

that  other  crops  should  form  a  separate   ship  being  the  finest  of  her  age  w 

discussion  at  some  future  time.    The  una-  seen  for  some  time.    We  should  thin 

nimous  conclusions  come  to  at  the  meeting  were  twenty  pairs  of  one  year  old 

were,  that  the  best  time  for  manuring  and  in  the  field ;  and  Lord  Mostyn,  Mr.  1 

giving  the  land  the  first  ploughing  is  in   and  Mr.  Robert  Peters  were  the  su( 

autumn  previous  to  the  winter's  frosts,  after  claimants  for  the  prizes  in  this  class 

which  the  land  should  be  ploughed  once  at       The  exhibition  of  pigs  was  excei 

least  in  the  spring :  the  manure  applied  is  good,  and  some  fat  ones  belongio! 

best  about  half  rotten,  and  the  land  ought  Pyers  Mostyn,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Coe 

to  be  ploughed  deep  and  kept  thoroughly  and  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Bodidris,  excit 

gripped  through  the   winter,   so  that  no  siderable  attention,  as  did  also  a  vi 

stagnant  water  may  remain  in  the  land,  boar  belonging  to  Mr.  Roden.    Tl 

Dibbling  beans  was  recommended  in  all  breeding  sows  were  the  property  o 

cases  in  preference  to  sowing  broadcast,  as  Mostyn,  and  Mr.  Simon,  of  Ore 

by  that  means  the  land  can  be  hoed  and  Fine  specimens  of  long-woolled  rai 

kept  free  firom  weeds  whilst  under  crop:  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Madoc  VI 

the  Suffolk  drill  answers  well  on  most  soils ;  and  Mr.  Dawson ;  and  of  long-wooU 
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ivet,  by  Sir  P.  Mostyn,  Mr.  Daw-  the  case.    Certainly  he  had  heard  it  reconi' 

LL  F.  lioyd,  Esq. ;  the  short-  mended  to  the  tenantry  to  get  their  land 
ewes  and  threaves  belonging  to  and  their  stock  improved  as  far  as  practica- 
(,  of  KeUterton ;  Mr.  Roberts,  of  ble ;  but  he  hardly  thought  landlords  wonld 
;  and  T.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  were  ad-  expect  their  tenantry  to  drain  at  their  own 
01  thy  of  marked  commendation,  expense ;  and  if  they  did  so  recommend,  he 
ow  of  horses  for  agricultural  pur-  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  disap- 
B  very  good.  The  prizes  for  this  pointed.  There  were  several  ways  by 
re   principally   gained   by   Lord  which  draining  might  be  carried  on.    The 

Mr.  David  Parry,  Vaenol ;  the  landlord  might  take  upon  himself  the  first 
)yd  Mostyn,  Mr.  Hughes,  Comist ;  expense,  and  charge  a  per  oentage  upon 
foot,  Mr.  E.  Jones,  Marsh  Farm  ;  Ws  outlay ;  and  this  plan  appeared  to  have 
es,   Hope ;  and  Mr.  Dawson,  of  ^een  extensively  acted  upon  in  some  parts 

of  the  country.  Another  plan  which  he 
was  some  fine  extra  stock  in  the  had  adopted  himself,  on  a  small  scale,  was 
luding  two  fine  sows,  eight  months  for  the  tenant  to  do  one-sixth  of  the  whole ; 
by  Mr.  Mostyn ;  a  pen  of  long-  and  where  this  had  been  done,  he  had  no 
^wes,  by  LI.  F.  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  three  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  next  wheat 
ciilky  and  a  yearling  colt,  by  Lord  crops  gave  an  ample  return  to  the  tenant, 

a  boar,  six  months  old,  and  a  sow,  while  the  land  was  permanently  benefited, 
tha  old,  by  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  With  regard  to  stock,  the  benefit  of  im- 
1 ;  and  a  capital  fat  cow,  by  Sir  provement  in  the  breeds  of  cattle  went 
3styn.  direcUy  into  the  tenants'  pockets ;  and  he 

Uowing  are  the  names  of  the  gen-  thought,  therefore,  every  farmer  must  at 
'bo  have  this  year  officiated  as  the  once  perceive  the  advantage  of  rearing  the 
tors  of  the  society : — Inapectort  qf  best  stock.  But  a  great  deal  was  said  in 
Mr.  James  Symonds,  Ghreenfield,  these  days  about  the  granting  of  leases,  and 
Lloyd,  Llanasa;  Judges  qf  Tumipt :  it  was  very  frequently  urged  that  landlords 
iam  Davies,  Mostyn,  and  Mr.  John  always  shewed  an  indisposition  to  grant 
Argoed;  Judges  qf  Ploughmg :  Mr,  them.  So  far  as  the  operations  of  this 
illiams,  Celyn,  and  Mr.  Griffiths,   society  extended,  he  was  not  aware  that 

Judges  of  Stock :  Mr.  Peter  Carter,  when  tenants  applied  for  leases  they  were  in 
ark,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  Sandi-  the  habit  of  meeting  refusals  from  landlords. 
EuL  But  he  must  here  observe,  that  it  was  to 

dinner   the   following   addresses  him  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  leases 
livered: —  were  really  beneficial  to  the  tenant.    A 

hairman  (Capt.  Morgan)  said,  the  farmer,  for  instance,  may  take  a  lease  for 
e  upon  which  the  Holywell  Farm-  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
iety  was  founded  was  this — that  the  years  he  may  find  out  that  he  has  made  a 
i  should  do  his  utmost  to  benefit  his  bad  bargain ;  the  landlord  might  then  re- 
and  the  tenant  should  do  all  in  his  fuse  to  cancel  the  lease,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
o  please  his  landlord,  without  injury  tenant  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  Leases 
elf.  He  should  be  very  much  sur-  in  his  opinion,  were  a  gn'eater  security  to 
f  be  found  any  gentleman  of  pro-  the  landlord  than  to  the  tenant ;  and  he 
connected  with  the  society  recom-  might  state  that  since  he  had  come  into 
[g  and  enforcing  improvements  that  possession  of  what  little  property  he  enjoy- 
olely  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  he  ed,  he  had  never,  except  in  one  Instance, 
cpress  his  belie  f  \hat  such  was  not  been  asked  for  a  lease,  wbicb  li^  «X  qtlc;^ 
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granted,    It  had  been  urged  also,  that  to   ought  not  to  be  objected  to  by  th 

make  even  leases  beneficial,  a  corn-rent  piers.    He  had  no  hesitation  in  say 

must  be  appended ;  but  his  firm  conviction   in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases,  f( 

was,  that  corn-rents  were  injurious  in  their  £100  laid  out  in  drainage  by  the  Is 

working  to  both  landlords  and  tenants— to   there  was  a  return  of  £10  to  the  U 

the  landlord  if  corn  sold  at  a  low  price,  and   He  would  say,  that  for  what  he  dra 

to  the  tenant  if  it  went  at  a  high  figure.         would  charge  no  more  than  legal  i 

The  Hon.  £.  M.  Ll.  Mostyn  said,  these   and  be  happy  to  see  the  remainde 

were  not  the  days  for  standing  still;  the  pockets  of  his  tenants.     (Cheers.) 

discoveries  of  modern  science  had  wrought  own  farm  he  had  made  a  variety  of 

such  a  change  in  every  department  of  ag-  ments  with  manures,  and  from  whai 

riculture,  and  these  discoveries  were  adopt-  seen  of  the  results  of  guano,  he  c* 

ed  so  extensively  elsewhere,  that  if  they  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  it.    Th 

were  to  maintain   their   present  position,   vian  guano,  which  was  much  bet 

they  must  not  think  of  allowing  their  neigh-  the  African,  might  be  had  for  £10 

hours  to  excel  them.    As  a  sample  of  the   and  when  they  considered  that  an 

valuable   discoveries  which  had   recently  land  might  be  thus  manured  for  1 

been  applied  to  farming  pursuits,  he  might   £2,  taking  about  three  cwt.  to  tl 

refer  to  the  use  of  guano — a  manure  which   without  risk  of  the  injury  done  to 

he  believed  had  done  more  to  benefit  agri-   by  dragging  carts  over  it,  its  adi 

culture  than  anything  that  had  ever  yet   must  be  apparent;    and    he  belie 

been  made  known.    Certaiiily,  neither  gu-   successive  green  crops  would  be 

ano  nor  any  other  manure  could  be  benefi-  good  as  if  the  land  had  been  man 

cial  where  draining  was  not  attended  to.   farm  yard  manure.    Mr.  Mostyn 

(Hear.)    He  was  one  of  those  who  sub-   ferred  to  the  practice  of  the  early 

scribed  to  the  doctrine,  that  property  has   of  wheat,  which  his  father  and  ot 

its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights;  and  would   tlemen  had  formerly  objected  to, 

be  the  last  man  to  maintain  that  landlords,   that  it  would  run  up  into  the  str 

because  they  were  such,  ought  to  be  re-   experiments    which    he  had   ma 

gardless  of  the  interests  of  the  occupiers   wheat  sown  on  or  about  the  25th  < 

of  the  soil.    On  the  contrary,  they  ought  had  proved  that  these    opinions 

to  identify  themselves  with  their  tenantry ;   foundation  in  reality.     He    thoug 

and  by  thus  making  themselves  acquainted  sheep  might  be  introduced  more  g 

with  their  position  and  circumstances,  they   with  advantage,  and  many  of  th< 

would  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  their  in  Caerwys,  Cilcen,  and  several  oth< 

wants.     (Hear.)     It  could  not  be  expected  might  be  thus  brought  to  greater  pe; 

that  the  tenant  occupier  should  lay  out  his   However  much  he  was  satisfied  U 

money  in  improvements,  without  a  guar-  improvements  that  had  been  int 

antee  from  his  landlord,  and  therefore  he  into  their  county,  in  the  practice 

was  favourable  to  leases  as  the  best  secu-  culture  generally,  he  could  not  hi 

rity ;  and  if  a  man  of  capital  came  to  him  that  there  was  no  corresponding 

and  asked  for  a  lease,  he  should  have  one.   in  the  introduction  of  sheep,  and 

(Cheers.)    It  had  been  recently  stated  by  this  opportunity  of  calling  attentit 

Lord  Stanley,  that,  on  the  Earl  of  Derby's  fact,  in  the  hope  that  a  remedy  i 

estates,  drainage  to  the  extent  of  300  miles   applied  with  as  little  delay  as  pc 

had  been  efiected,  for  which  a  per  centage   (Hear,  hear.) 

of  £5  was  charged  on  the  tenant.    TJ^ON«r  \ie      ^^-  Ck\v.iy.b  aaid he  would  offer  j 

thought  that  was  just  and  equitable,  and.  qt  Vwo  oxv.  \\v^  %\^0«.  ^^bJOas^^sw 
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ice,  and  he  certainly  could  not  say  manure.     It  was  advisable  also  to  run  the 

At.  Moetyn,  that  what  he  had  seen  liquid  from  the  tank  on  a  wet  day  lest  its 

inswered  his  expectations.     He  ex-  strength  should  be  injurious  to  the  land. 
to  have  seen  better  stock  as  a  whole,       Mr.  Mosttn  alluded  to  the  experiments 

the  same  time  he  should  remark  made  by  his  father  with  lime*  together  with 

bere  was  great  merit  in  the  young  the  adoption  of  the  drainage  system,  six 

This  ought  to  encourage  them,  for  yards  apart,  and  said  that  he  had  no  doubt 

I  no  doubt  that  by  judicious  crosses,  the  increase  of  produce  would  well  remun- 

valuable  breed  might  be  raised  up.  erate  him  for  his  outlay.    He  strongly  re* 

I  so  far  been  speaking  of  short  homed  commended  the  erection  of  tanks  for  their 

;  and  if  it  might  not  appear  presump-  liquid  manures,  having  himself  had  suffi- 

n  a  stranger,  he  would  respectfully  cient  proof  of  the  advantage.    One  which 

t  that  a  premium  should  be  offered  he  had  erected  at  an  expense  of  only  £12, 

tie  reared  on  the  high  lands,  distinct  had  been  found   exceeding  useful.      He 

lat  offered  to  those  from  more  favour-  urged  the  necessity  of  collecting  all  the 

K>ts,  because  it  must  be  evident  that  manure  they  could,  either  for  distribution 

mpetition  between  them  the  former  or  grass  land,  or  to  be  laid  up  on  the  dung- 

f  cattle  would  be  nowhere.    He  cor-  hill, 
igreed  with  the  commendations  Mr.  ♦ 

1  had  lavished  on  guano,  for  he  had  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
f  proved  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  OF  ENGLAND. 

3.     Bones  did  not  appear  to  be  much  A.  weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 

Wales,  but  he  might  inform  them  House,  in  Hanover  Square,  on  the  20th  of 

eir  effect  on  the  clay  lands  of  Che-  Nov.,  present,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker, 

►reviously  drained,  was  astonishing ;  Esq.,  m  the  chair, 
knew  instances  where,  by  their  ju-       -£««^re».—Communication8  were  received 

application,  farmers  were  enabled  ^o™  *^®  I^"^e  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pusey 
p  fifty  per  cent,  more  stock.  He  M-P->  announcing  the  progress  of  the  ar- 
te say  a  word  or  two  on  the  proper  ^angements  for  lectures  to  be  delivered 
tion  of  liquid  manures.  He  certainly  hefore  the  members  at  their  ensuing  Christ- 
t  that  on  a  well  conducted  farm  mas  meeting,  in  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
aanurewouldbe  carefully  preserved.  ^®'>  when  the  rooms  of  the  Society  would 
3uld  be  floated  in  its  natural  state  ^^  thrown  open  in  the  evening,  as  formerly, 
land,  well;  but  if  it  could  be  mixed  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  General 
le  water  from  the  buildings,  or  any  Meeting  held  as  usual  on  the  Saturday  of 

of  water,  it  would  be  better  still,  t^®  s^me  week. 

was  not  practicable  he  would  recom-  Belgian  Carrots  and  WheaL-^Mr,  Mechi, 
%  tank  to  be  made  ;  and  there  was  °^.  Leadenhall-street,  favoured  the  Council 
a  very  peculiar  construction  on  the  ^ith  samples  of  the  Belgian  Carrot  grown 
f  Mr.  Wild,  of  Weaverham  Wood,  ®"  ^^»  property  in  Essex,  accompanied  with 
as  one  of  the  best  agriculturists  in  *^®  following  communication  in  reference 
inty  of  Chester.  It  was  constructed  *«  *^«j'  cultivation,  and  that  of  the  wheat, 
side  slip,  into  which  were  thrown  all  °^  ^^^^^^  ^®  ^ad  sent  specimens  for  their  in- 
cases that  might  happen  to  be  about  spection  on  a  former  occasion  :- 
m.  The  carcases  were  decomposed  **  ^  ^®°^  \^^^  ^^^jrots  of  my  Tiptree  growth. 
appUc.tionoflime.thefluid.flowing  g^e  ^L^f  C^lt  S^^^^^. 
Le  i&nk;  and  when  the  tank  was  let  plough,    and    dressed    ml\v   ^t\«^   m^v^s^ 

bones  were  taken  out  and  used  as  (which,  however,  1  consveieT  mxxaV  \o!tenftT  \o 
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guano,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them.)  They  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  fully  corrobora 
were  several  times  hoed  with  a  deep  bean-hoe.  statement  then  transmitted  to  them 
I  consider  the  removal  of  their  lateral  fibres  Dixon,  whom  he  well  knew  as  a  Ian 
obliges  the  tap-root  to  go  down  in  search  of  to  a  considerable  extent  in  his  own 
moisture  and  food ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  bourhood,  and  as  a  disinterested  pr 
Swedes.  Had  the  season  been  an  ordinary  one,  of  ag^cultural  improvement.  An  ii 
I  should  have  had  an  enormous  crop  of  carrots ;  ing  discussion  then  ensued,  in  whi 
but  they  struggled  hard  with  14  weeks' drought,  Hobbs,  Mr.  Shelley,  and  Mr.  D< 
and  only  then  came  to  one-half  or  three  quar-  voured  the  Council  with  the  results  < 
ters  of  a  plant  We  filled  up  the  blanks  with  own  experience  in  reference  to  th( 
Swedes.  Still  they  will  afford  useful  feed.  Forty  mulation  of  large  masses  of  water  su 
acres  of  my  wheat  (specimens  of  which  1  sent  formed  und4r  peculiar  local  circumi 
you)  averaged  over  four  quarters  per  acre;  of  surface  in  the  case  of  continued  rai 
weighing  64  to  661bs.  per  bushel  (one  field  pro<  ^ss=^=^s=Bi^=^aB^^^ai^^= 
daced  Sqrs.  1  bushel.)  The  two  field,  of  March-  ^OVtitUltttn,  ^t. 

sown  wheats  faDed,  owing  to  the  drought  (so     iZ 1 

many  green  ears  unripe) ;  only  two  qrs.  per       Scotch  Leadington  Apple.— I  h 

Lel^^l^^tX'A^^^^  "'  mygardenanapple-treecaUedinthis 

The  Council  ordered  their  thanks  to  be  ^^^^  "r"*^'  ^^"  ^^^^^^  Leadmgton, 

returned  to  Mr.  Mechi  for  the  favour  of  ^^  oo^ne,  the  year  before  last  an 

this  inspection  and  communication ;  and,  year,  so  large  a  quantity  of  fruit 

on  the  motion  of  Mr.  SheUey,  it  was  re-  think  it  worthy  of  attention.      In  th 

solved,  that  mquury  should  be  made  of  Mr.  iqj^o  '.  v,„  j  „^^„  -.   oo«^a,ik,  ^««-,« 

Mechi,  whether  the  four  Belgian  carrots  he  ]^l  ^\  ^^^  T.  \  carefully  measui 

had  sent  to  the  Council  were  fair  specimens  bushels,  each  bushel  averaging  420  8 

of  the  average  crop  of  the  nine-acre  field  making  the  enormous  quantity  of 

referred  to  in  his  communication ;  and  also  apples.    Last  year  it  had  a  very  de 

'^::Z^\tt^^:n}''''^  "'"*'  ^"'  ^^  -P;  ^^  ^  J-  it  had  8,864  ap, 

Socket  Drain^pes.--Mr.  Henry  Dixon,   ^'/"  ^'\  ,T^'?'    ^  „        . 

of  Withara,  in  Essex,  favoured  the  Society  Cormack  s  British  Queen  Pea,  foi 
with  specimens  of  the  socket  drain-pipes  neral  crop,  is  superior  to  all  others, 
made  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  own  land ;  mack's  Prince  Albert  Pea  is  the  ea 
and  which  he  informed  the  Council  were  ^„ ,  ^^,^ ,  ^  „„*v,«,«^  ^r.  ♦!>«  c*i,  «<•  hm 
particularly  applicable  to  loose  spongy  and  may  be  gathered  on  the  8th  of  M 
soils,  and  Yrom  their  construction  coiSa  GoosEBERRiES.-The  foUowing  are 
not  fail  to  be  safe.  He  had  found  that  it  of  the  best  early  and  late  varieties  :■ 
was  not  necessary,  as  some  had  supposed.  Champagne  (Keen's),  Seedling  Warrii 
to  have  the  pipes  made  with  holes  m  their  r^j  Warrington,  Leigh's  Rifleman, 
sides.  The  pipes  m  question  might  be  ,.  „.  r^^^r.  n^u  p«j  t„.u«„  t 
made  of  any  fength ;  the  most  convenient  ^'""^^^ ^\'^^''  ^""^^  ^^^  ^^^^^*  \ 
one  having  been  found  by  Mr.  Dixon  to  be  Red,  Yellow  Champagne,  Early  Sul 
from  15  to  18  inches ;  and  the  cost  of  the  Rumbullion,  Glenton  Green,  Pitm 
socketing  as  effected  by  Mr.  Ford's  patent  q^^^^  Q^ge,  Massey's  Heart  of 
machine  which  he  employed,  and  from  ,^  ,  ,,  -or,  .,  .,,  rp  ,  ,  ^ 
2s  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  1000.  Mr.  Dixon  en-  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Taylor  s  I 
closed  with  the  pipes  a  curious  evidence  of  Venus,  Early  Green  Hairy,  Rob 
the  facility  with  which  the  roots  of  trees  Knight's  Large  Red  Currant  is  a  prefe 
will  destroy  drains  if  carelessly  placed :  it  variety. 

consisted  of  the  cylindric  mass  of  fibres       p^^^'g  p^R  Walls.— For  a  north  as 
from  the  roots  of  a  willow  tree  growing     ,     ^  ,»    •     t     •        t  n      tt 

about  five  or  six  feet  from  a  drain  which  P^^nt  Mane  Louise,   Jargonelle,  Ha 
had  been  put  down  only  twelve  months,   Incomparable,  and  Bezi  d'Heri,  the 
the  pipe  from  which  the  fibrous  collection  for   stewing.     For  east  or  west  asp 
was  taken  having  been  a  four-inch  socketed  Qi^^t  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar,  Winte 
one.     Thanks  were  ordered  to  Mr.  Dixon  ,.      „        .    t  ui      « 

for  the  favour  of  these  specimens  and  the  l^^,   Hacon  s  Incomparable,   Bcurr6 
^o/ninuDication  which  accompanied  them,  and  Gansel's  Bergamot. 


Si* 

APBKLL*8  Corn  Steeps.— We  have  in  certain  evente,  and  to  trace  up  every  effect 
Msesnon  numerous  testimonials  of  the  to  its  parent  cause.    A  determiation  of  this 
cy  of  these  preparations,  both  from  kind,  carried  out  with  zeal  and  discrimina- 
!T8  and  proprietors  of  the  highest  res-  tion,  led  naturally  to  the  establishment  of 
bility.     They  exhibit  details  of  ex-  principiet  which  the  learned  Dr.   has  set 
lents  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  before  us  in  an  exceedingly   intelligible 
r  diversified  circumstances  of  climate  form,  and  which  our  translators  have,  we 
culture,  and  lead  directly  to  the  con-   verily  believe,  done  ample  justice  to. 
»n  that  there  is  much  virtue  in  the       The  Dr.  g^ves  the  following  advice  to  the 
ss  of  soaking  grain  in  certain  chemical  young  farmer,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
ons  previous  to  sowing.     The  past  fair  sample  of  the  style  and  general  char- 
1  no  doubt  has  been,  on  account  of  its  acter  of  the  work  : — 
ne  drought,  unfavourable  to  the  full       **  The  attention  of  the  young  agricultuiist 
)pement  of  their  beneficial  resulU,    '^^^K  ^"^  directed  to  a  particular  spot  of 
1.       .        .1  'Ai.   1.1.  1  ground,  he  must  make  a  satisfactory  estimate 

his,  together  with  the  carelessness  Jnts  value,  by  applying  to  it  certidn  general 
ismanagement  of  various  parties  who  and  invariable  principles.  Afterwards  he  must 
the  trial,  has  contributed  to  produce  ^tody  and  duly  estimate  all  the  necessary  cir- 
!  in  several  instances ;  but  we  believe   c"™««»°ces ;  he  must  put  a  determinate  value    . 

. ,    ^       1  ^  . ,     on  the  pecuhar  advantages  which  may  exist 

nany,   that  only  a  more  favourable   independent  of  the  soil ;  he  must  value  each,  on 

as  to  moistore,  and  a  little  more  ex-  as  exact  an  estimate  as  possible.     On  the  other 

ce  in  the  operation,  are  all  that  is   ^^^^^t  <dl  the  inconveniences  which  are  attached 

I  to  ensure  complete  svLCceM.-^Dtmdee  *°  *®  ^"""i'.T"!?.^  *'°^^^«'?^  |f  ^T.^'y  P°i«^ 

'^  of  view,  and  the  difficulties  which  will  present 

^*  themselves  in  every  great  agricultural  enterprise. 

'  '  ^^^^^^^^s^^ss^s^sssssB    These  must  also  be  estimated,  and  the  sum  total 

l&f  tli(tD0>    $Ct*  found.     Then,  by  deducting  one  sum  from  the 

other,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the  actual  value  of 


inciples  of  JgricuUure,  by  Albert  D.  ^^  ^*°^»  according  to  its  extent  and  to  the 

jr.      Traarf^ed  by  WiUUm  Shaw  ^^^^.^^::^T^:^,'"  ^^''^ 

Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esqrs.     Lon-       "  While  money  continues  to  experience  so 

Ridgway.  many  changes  in  value,  it  will  constitute  a  very 

Mrs.  Shaw  and  Johnson,  who  may  "^certain  guide  in  determining  the  positive 

:««^4.i«.   ««««».wi  ♦u^  o*  i.    •  value  of  the  soil.      A  much  more  certain  and 

inapUy  termed  the  Siamese  twms  8^^^^  ^^e,  and  one  of  universal  application, 

cultural  literature,  had  never  before  will  be  found  in  the  produce ;  which,  because  it 

jointly  the  thanks  of  the  British  i^  of  universal  consumption,  always  maintains 

,  they  have  most  assuredly  done  so  *  ^^^''^  and  permanent  relation  with  every 

xi-    •         •  •..  J  A_      1  ^.         /.    1  .  other  commodity.     This  produce  is  the  grain : 

»y  their  spirited  translation  of  this  in  Germany  principally  the  rye.  and  in  France 

mt  work.      Dr.  Von  Thaer    (like  the  wheat     Thus,  in  order  to  determine  the 

and  Sprengel)   was  a  physician  of  precise  value  of  a  farm,  it  will  be  much  more 

jminence,  who,  with  an  enthusiasm   ^^J"®^^  *°^  '7  *^**  i^  "  '"^'^^  '°  many  measures 

J        -^    4i     r^  11.     of  rye  and  wheat,  than  so  many  pounds  or  shil- 

and  perfectiy  German,  turned  his   lings.    Or  if  we  wish  to  reduce  this  fixed  value 

m  to  the  various  productions  of  the  to  a  numerical  one,  which  may  be  modified  by 

id  the  means  of  increasing   those  circumstances,  we  must  ascertain  the  medium 

dons;  his  chemical  education  had  !!l,°i"f  "heat  with  money  in  ordinary  years ; 

'         ,  •  is  J      •  1.  *^"  "*"^  ^®  ^"*"  1^  *"'^  easily  to  calculate  the 

d  not  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  re-  sum  that  a  portion  of  landed  property  is  worth, 

le  was  not  one  to  sit  down  quietly   according  to  the  actual  value  of  money. 

le  moral  certainty  that  causes  pro-       "  '^^^  ^'^^^  °^  *  ^*""  consists :    1.  In  the 
p    ,       ,  •        4    I  1       extent  of  the  whole  and  of  each  of  its  divisions, 

fects,   he  was  anxious  to  know  why  _2.    In  the  quahty  of  the  soil.     Thv*  Wxx^t 

in  coarse  of  action  brought  about  quality  can  only,  ptopeiVf  speiikiTi^,  >a^  ^•ewvwv- 
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strated  in  a  preoise  manner,  by  an  analysis  of 
the  different  substances  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  of  their  physical  properties ;  this,  however, 
may  perhaps  be  done  proyisionally,  or  to  a 
tolerably  satisfEictory  extent,  by  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  appearance  and  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  3.  In  the  situation,  and  in  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  of  its  appurtenances.  4.  In 
the  exterior  circumstances,  the  prerogatives,  the 
rights,  and  the  charges  of  the  property :  or,  in 
fact,  in  all  its  accessory  and  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

"  In  the  general  examination  of  the  land,  the 
growth  of  the  trees  and  copses,  if  there  be  any 
on  the  land,  their  species,  their  soundness,  the 
elevation  of  their  branches,  and  the  cleanness 
of  their  bark,  are  among  Uie  surest  marks  of 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  plants  which  grow 
spontaneously  there,  even  those  that  are  in- 
jurious, afford  also  a  valuable  indication ;  but  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  they  grow  isolated  and 
slowly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  increase 
should  be  rapid  and  abundant.  Thus  the  com 
OT  field  thistle  (serratula  arvensls,)  indicates  a 
rich  and  productive  soil ;  the  butter-bur  or  great 
petasites  (fussilago  petasitesi)  an  argillaceous 
soil;  the  colt's  foot  (tussilago  farfara,)  and  the 
bramble,  a  marly  soil ;  the  common  chickweed 
and  pimpernel  (alsine  media,)  the  common  sow 
thistle  (sonchus  okraceus,)  the  charlock  (sinapis 
arvensiSf)  grow  on  soft  and  tenacious  lands; 
while  the  wild  radish  (raphanua  raphanistrumf) 
grows  in  dry  and  poor  lands.  The  black  medick 
or  nonsuch  (medicago  lupulina)  is  a  sure  sign 
of  the  marly  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
found. 

**An  abundant  growth  of  grass,  by  which 
persons  who  value  estates  often  suffer  themselves 
to  be  too  much  influenced,  is  a  very  deceptive 
indication,  as  it  is  often  occasioned  by  a  humid 
atmosphere  or  by  recent  manuring,  and  some- 
times even  by  the  bad  state  of  the  cultivation. 

"The  appearance  of  the  crops  in  an  early  stage 
is  a  no  less  deceptive  sign  ;  for,  when  they  are 
sown  thickly,  and  in  the  early  part  of  autumn 
or  in  the  spring,  on  a  bad  soil,  they  may  appear,, 
on  a  superficial  inspection,  to  be  superior  to 
those  which  grow  on  a  better  soil.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  com  is  sown  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  unwary  purchaser. 

"  A  far  more  correct  judgment  of  the  quality 
of  the  soil  may  be  formed  by  examining  the 
com  in  the  ear,  or  the  stubble,  provided  the  ex- 
amination extends  to  the  whole  of  the  farm,  and 
is  not  confined  to  one  particular  field,  on  which, 
perhaps,  an  abundant  crop  has  been  produced 
hy  extravagant  manuring,  or  by  some  extraor 
din&ry  mode  of  culture  which  has,  perhaps, 
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caused  the  neglect  of  some  other  fields  of  tiK 
farm. 

"A  dark  colour  of  the  soil  after  reeeol 
ploughing  is  one  of  the  surest  signi  of  feitililT, 
except  in  heaths  and  marshy  lands.  A  daa 
colour  of  the  waters  in  the  furrows  and  of  tU 
deposits  taken  from  them  is,  likewise,  an  indi- 
cation of  a  rich  soil. 

"  Practice  will  soon  distinguish  by  pcenmp 
of  the  foot,  or  by  thrusting  a  stick  into  the  so^ 
or  even  by  the  sensation  which  is  experienMi 
in  passing  over  the  ground  on  horsmck,  ft^ 
degree  of  tenacity  in  the  soil ;  whether  it 
sists  of  tenacious  clay,  or  if  it  be  a  yielding 
or  whether  sand  be  the  principal  i 
We  may  also  readily  judge  of  the  quality  by 
state  of  the  clods  after  recent  ploughing, 
from  noticing  the  degree  of  divisibility  or 
city  when  they  have  been  some  time  expotei] 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  more 
ticularly  the  proportions  of  the  soft  day  to 
gravel  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  rof " 
portion  of  the  mould  between  the  fingers. 

**The  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
mould  mav  be  easily  ascertained  by 
sdck  into  it,  or  by  examining  the  sides  of  dii 
where  the  ground  has  been  lowered, 
last,  and  also  mole  hills,  discover  the  natms 
the  lower  strata  of  the  soil. 

"The  scientific  agriculturist,  who 
the  most  precise  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  i 
ification  and  goodness  of  the  land,  and  whoj 
derstands  the  different  relations  accoi" 
which  it  should  be  examined,  ought  not] 
less  to  be  acquainted  with  their  ordmazy 
fication,  and  with  the  names  by  which 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  ranging  and  dist 
ing  them,  whether  generally,  or  in 
districts,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  at  1 1 
when  he  is  treating  for  the  purchase  of 
of  this  description. 

"  The  division  of  land  into  good,  mi^ 
and  bad,  ia  general  and  natural;  but  it  is 
relative 

"  Tenacious  clay  has  been  often  raxikedii 
first  class;  and  a  lighter  soil,  and  even 
earth,  in  the  second.    Other  persons  have j 
the  preference,  and  very  justly,  to  the 
because,  in  the  cultivation  which  is 
with  pasturage,  more  regard  is  paid  to  thij 
which  best  promotes  the  spontaneous 
the  herbage  ;  while  in  the  former  the 
com  is  the  only  object  regarded. 

"  Sometimes  a  signification  siBiilar. 
above  is  given  to  the  comparative  expi 
heavier  and  lighter;  but  these  termiin^ 
merely  used  to  denote  the  tenadty  of 
and  the  degree  of  resistance  which  it  i 
the  plough  and  the  harrow.. 
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*'  SomelimM  the  Imd  U  elaised  aecording  to  bariey  are  both  cultivated,  the  lands  which  pro- 
be nmnbec  of  timca  the  seed  is  nraltiplied  by  dace  the  first  are  called  large  barley  landt ;  and 
regetation  in  the  oonne  of  tillage  fcJlowed  in  the  others,  the  tmail  barley  landt. 
ail  part  of  the  country ;  and  thus  it  is  called       "3.  Oat  land  is  that  which  produces  oats  after 
Ik  4,  5,  or  6  seed  land.     Sometimes  the  seed  the  harrest  of  the   winter   grain.      Strictly 
Mf  is  inchided  in  dns  oalcnlation;  at  other  speaking,  only  cold  and  heavy  land  may  be  in- 
iDKsit  it  neoeeauy  to  become  acquainted  with  eluded  in  this  class ;  and  every  other  soil  which 
tke  relative  quantity  of  seed  that  is  sown,  and  yields  oats  with  advantage  might,  with  good 
vbether  equal  quantities  are  sown  on  equal  tillage,  be  made  to  produce  barley  with  equal 
■M  of  different  lands,  in  order  to  be  able  to  profit    In  general,  however,  we  include  under 
km  some  oonelnaion  from  these  data ;  but  the  this  class  Umds  which  are  considered  too  light, 
iniiioe  generally  depends  more  on  the  quantity  or  which  have  too  little  consistence  for  thc- 
!<f  Ae  manure  than  on  the  nature  of  the  soiL  growth  of  barley.    This  class  includes*- 
JOne  of  the  mort  useful  modes  of  cksslfi-       «(a.)  juch  oat  land,  which,  with  only  out- 
^—    watea  to  the  description  of  gndn  which  manuring  in  nine  years,  yields  oats  after  eacli 

Ed  haa  produced  m  the  course  of  the  et-  winter  crop,  and,  therefore,  three  times  durin? 

ed  auccMsion  of  crops,  and  that  generally,  each  succession  of  crops. 

fc  greatest  ^idtmtege.     The  following  i.  the  '"'  ^  *^  '^^^  '""  *'^  '*  "^  ""*" 

^Ifii  ation  usually  adopted  in  Germany :-»  manureo* 

1.  ir»«a<fa.^;th.twhieh.{t«r»Mowp«|.     ,"(c-)P»<>r  oat  land,  which,  noder  the  ume 

ieei  wheat  with  more  profit  thm  rye.    It  ia  ««»">»»"«».  y^^W.  bat  one  crop  of  oati 
i*  eoniBe  of  the  triennial  rotation,  it  can  bear       *■  ^9'  ^and,  which,  in  the  three  years'  suc- 

k«tt  twice  in  six  years  withont  being  mannred  cession  of  cro^s,  produces  rye  every  third  year 

oie  than  once,  it  is  called oi>lyi  ""^  which  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 

«  («.)  Rick  wheat  landt  which  is  fband  only  produce  another  kind  of  grain,  and  consequenUy, 

placi.  of  allurial  depute  and  in  low  situa-  °"^ ''?  "•'"'  '"  ""•  ^"^l         . 

)ns,  where  the  rivers  have  deposited  the  mud.      The  improvement  now  hecoming  so  ge- 

'•(6.)   Ordinary  wAea< /onrf,  if  it  can  produce  neral  in  this  country  upon  all  suitable  and 

leat  only  after  having  been  mannred,  and  well  drained  soils  of  converting  to  arable 

So^^manuri"  ^Tonl"*  ^  '**'**^  **"**  ^^  bringing  into  the  regular  course  of 

-  %^B^^J^d7^luib\&  and  the  foUowing  ^^^  the  old  pasture  and  meadow  lands, 

Its  DO  attention  is  paid  to  the  first  or  winter  fanners  depending  for  their  fodder  upon 

Dpj  but  only  to  the  second  or  spring  crop,  the  proper  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses, 

be  are  also  distmguiahcd—  ^^  advocated  by  Dr.  Thae  r.    Alluding  to 

•'(«.)  i2icAdarify^»^;Uiat  which  twice  in  the  valuation  of  a  farm,  and  considerinK 
K  years  produces  bariev  after  the  wmter  crop,  »         ■%  i. 

ith  only  one  manuring.     Many  persons,  be-  tbe  necessity  of  meadows,  our  author  says  : 
sving  that  land  of  this  nature  can  produce       "  Next  to  the  arable  portion  of  the  faniis, 

bieat  equally  well  for  the  first  crop,  include  it  the  meadow  land  should  come  into  serious  con- 

■  the  same  cdass  with  the  wheat  land.    Others,  sideration.     A  due  proportion  of  meadow  and 

i|h  more  reason,  draw  this  distinction,  that  a  arable  land  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  an 

•H  is  often  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  essential  requisite  in  a  good  farm ;   and  that  n 

noduction  of  barley  without  being  well  suited  quantity  of  land,  although  composed  of  the 

>  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  will  often  bear  rye  richest  and  best  soil,  would  be  defective  if  it  was 

Idi  move  advantage.      On  the  contrary,  an  not  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  extent  of  mea- 

vOlaceons  soil,  which  is  better  adapted  for  dow  ground.     This  opinion  is  founded  on  tli( 

Iwttt  than  for  rye,  is  not  so  proper  for  barley,  acknowledged  fact   that   without  a  sufficient 

ad  will,  with   much   greater   advantage,   be  supply  of  green  food  no  good  tillage  can  exist ; 

ropped  with  oats  for  some  one  of  the  second  and  also  on  the  acknowledged  axiom,  that  with- 

POpg.  out  meadows  there  can  be  no  forage.    Yet,  when 

"(A.)  Ptoorter/^y  torn/;  land  in  which  barley  it  shall  come  to  be  generally  known  that  by 

01  not  thrive  as  a  second  crop  without  manure,  cultivating  the  various  grasses,  and  by  alter- 

M  which,  in  the  second  rotation  of  crops,  may  nately  using  the  different  portions  of  the  land 

inMdeto pxodiiceoats,  though  not  very  abun-  as  arable  limd  and  as  artificial  meadows,  three 

Bitly.  or  four  times  as  much  nourishment  can  be  oh- 

"WhaiB  the  large  and  the  small  kinda  of  tained  for  the  caltie  aa  o\L\3^t^ea2ai«.*i^\^viN.v\. 
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natural  meadows,  the  deficiency  of  natural  mea-  proof  than  the  continuaiice  of  the  systeBI 

dew  land  will  no  longer  he  regarded  as  a  defect  can  be  adduced  that  it  has  not  the  effect  flf 

in  an  estate,  the  soil  of  which  is  tolerably  fertile,  "gerious  deterioration ;'»  if  it  had,  landlord! 
and  in  which  the  rotation  of  crops  is  at  the  i     i.     -i.  ^  3  t 

disposal  of  the  farmer.*     Nevertheless,  this  would  no  longer  let  by  that  method,  fot  we 

circumstance  ought  only  to  he  considered  as  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  thiU  the 

placing  some  limits  to  the  supposed  value  of  trifling  advance  in  the  rent  obtainable  by 

good  meadow."  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^^  g^n  at  all  counterbalance  ths 

Some  of  VonThaer's  dogmas  are  suffi-  positive  loss  by 'serious  deterioration,' if  it 

ciently  amusing,  for  instance  "2%^  ^oZ^  really  takes  place.   We  must  here  conddk 

alphabet  of  the  farmers   who  have  placed  our  present  notice  of  this  work,  which  may 

th^mehes  above  thelawsof  duty  and  honesty,"  ^,^  consulted  by  either  amateur  or  practical 

and  the  following :-  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  advantage,  as  it  treats  upoft. 

"That  which  does  not  improve,  will  certainly  almost  every  branch  of  farming  in  the  moK 
degenerate ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  seldom  that  a  ^  t    •     •   j     j         1 

farmer  does  not  leave  an  estate  in  a  worse  con-  satisfactory  manner.     It  is,  mdeed,  a  valtt^ 

dition  than  when  he  took  possession  of  it"  able  addition  to  our  agricultural  literatim. 

Upon  which  latter  the  translators  have,  ♦ 

by  way  of  still  further  augmenting  the  debt  The  Economy  of  Waste  Manures,  a  Tti 
of  gratitude  owing  them  by  the  English       on  the  nature  and  use  qf  neglected 
farmers,  the  following  note  :—  gers  ;  by  John  Hannam.   London,  Loi 

"The  editors  feel  that  happDy  for  the  character       man.  Brown,  &  Co.    (Second  notice,) 

of  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  of  England,  ,„  .  ,  ,    ,  .    «*•     tt 

these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  them.**  We  recur  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Hi 

We  feel  that  happily  for  the  landowners  nam's  volume. 

of  Scotland  the  foUowmg  is  not  of  general       Of  the  liquid  manures  we  enumerated 

^^KsVsUtes,'' observes  Von Thaer,    "in  our  last,  and  others  mentioned  by  our 

which  the  lands  have  been  let  to  the  highest  ^n^r,  he  quotes  many  highly  mtere 

bidder,  without  regard  to  his  personal  character,  experiments,  of  which  we  mark  the  folli 

and  a  higher  rent  obtained  in  consequence,  all  [j^g  fof  extract  *'— 

the  contracts,  all  the  clauses  introduced  into       jj     jj    ,      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^       j  ^j, 

lease^  and  all  the  restnchons  to  wluch  the  ^^  J/^^^  applicftic^  of  co\Mr- 

te^ts  have  been  subjected    have  not  been  j,,;,^,  by  an  engine" to  his  lands, -the ( 

sufficient  to  preserve  the  land  from  «,nous  de-  having  ti  be  mowffive  time,  each  year 
enorauon,  and    m  spite  of  the  continuance  of        ^  f       ^      ^  3^^  ^^^  ,  ^^ 

the  high  price  of  com,  occasions  a  considerable  ^      ^ch  that  it  wouW  rorSnl^TmJin. , 
diminution  of  rent  as  weU  as  of  produce."  „  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j_    Sj,  j^^  g^,^ 

The  large  farm  system  of  Scotland,  to   states,  visited  one  of  these  fields  which 
the  everlasting  honour  of  the  farmers  of  been  mown  tixteen  timts  in  three  yean. 
that   country   be   it   spoken,   is    an    ex-      The  same  authority  cites  equally  sn 

ception  to  this  rule.    English  agriculturists  ^^^  ^o™  ^^  "'«  °^  »°"P  ^^  ■»*  "^ 

,          f                ..        i      •  1  \x.         X  fiveacres  of  strawberries,  and  other  garden  pM 

have  for  some  time  decned  the  system  .     ,             .,  ,.             ,    ^    ,  . .     . 

.  ,               .,               3    ^  I.      -L  At  the  council  dinner,  at  the  i  orkshiie  K 

precisly  upon  the  grounds  taken  by  our  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  1^3^  ^^^^^  ^  ^„  ^ 

author,   yet  letting  farms  by  auction  con-  Mr.  Beaumont,  that  he  had  raised  seven  " 

tinues  to  prevail  in  Scotland,  and  no  greater  of  wheat  per  acre,  by  an  application  of 

— ~—  manure,  when,  in  the  same  field,  a  portion 

♦The  author  steers  a  middle  course  in  opinion  manured  gai^e  only  three  loads  per  acre. 
between  arable  and  meadow  lands  in  point  of      One  or  two  cases  have  also  come  within 

utility.    He  thinks  a  knowledge  of  the  alternate  own  observation  during  the  past  and  pM 

system  ought  to  set  a  limit  to  natural  meadows,  year. 

hut  not  to  annihilate  the  value  ;  or  ratiier  the       By  the  application,  in  1842,  of  gypeumSi 

supposed  value.      That  system  will  require  per  acre,  saturated  with  32  gallons  of  pi 

much  time  to  force  its  way  even  with  enlightened  t(rtn«  to  12  bushels  of  bones,  I  increaied 

mlnda.— Translators*  note.  turnip  crop  2  tons,  7  cwts,  6  sts.    Gypram  <ii4f 
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(Sevt)  Died  with  12  buBheUs  of  bones,  gave  fann  than  is  at  present  done — he  proceeds 

tnl^  m  increase  of  1  ton  6  cwt  2  sts.    The  fol-   iq  enquire  * 

imng  «e  the  gmss  molts  of  t^e^,enmen^  J^,/,-Upon  ^h^t  principle  should  our  sys- 

B«»,  12  bosheU  per  acre  ....  28      6  *  4  **"L"  °^r°^°*^^  ^r^  ^u^    .  ,  .,  . 

DrsndGyp«iin.2cwtperacre24    12      6  J^^ond-Howfar  the  ^^^^ 

Da        cSTwd  Urine,  52  gall  ^*"»°^  ^  ^^*^  °^*  '*"  pnnciple. 

per  acre 25     14      2  /•«>«/,— The  principles  which  are  advocated, 

During  the  present  year,  too,  the  addition  of  100  *»  *o»e  to  be  had  in  view  in  making  arrange- 

lidloDs  of  nrinc,  per  acre,  to  flax  wasle,  (a  dry  ments  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  waste  of 

igetable  matter   somewhat    like  chafl*,)   has  '»"» manure,  are  of  very  opposite  characters. 

OQbled  the  crop  of  turnips.    The  following  are  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  urged  to  extract 

le  results: <u  much  qf  the  liquid  from  the  solid  manure  as 

Tons.  cwts.  sts.  po**ibl^f  oitd  to  use  them  separately  ;  and  on  the 

ax  Waste,  50  stones  per  acre...     3      5       3  otheij  to  saturate  the  solid  manure  as  much  as 

X  saturated  with  100  gals,  of  possible  with  the  liquid,  and  to  apply  them  eon- 

Urine 8     10      5  jmntly. 

m  soil  being  poor,  and  the  action  of  the  flax  All  the  plans  which  have  yet  been  proposed, 

» Aow,  bdih  are  bad  crops.    The  effect  of  the  are  designed  to  put  in  practice  one  or  both  of 

all  quantity  of  arxne,  however,  is  striking.  these  principles.    By  the  advocates  of  the  for- 

the  application  of  the  house  liquid  has  had,  mer  principle  it  is  urged  that,  as  all  food  of 

D,  with  me,  during  the  present  summer,  a  plants  enters  into  their  system  in  the  fluid  form, 

J  Tisible  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  grass  of  uquid  acts  more  readily  alone  than  when  com- 

tore 'land,  Ihe  cattle  invariably  frequenting  bined  with  the  solid  matters  in  compost,— that, 

portions  dressed  with  the  liqnid.   On  a  pas-  if  applied  to  light  sandy  soil  it  improves  its 

e-field  in  the  oceupation  of  Mr.  T.  Hannam,  mechanical  conation,  so  that  instead  of  being 

9,  the  very  dilute  drahnngs  from  the  straw  porous  and  of  loose  texture,  it  becomes  flrm 

i  have  improved  both  quantity  and  quality  and  retains  its  moisture  as  long  as  a  clay  loam, 

herbage  greatly.    They  have  been  very  libe-  — that,  by  diluting  it  with  water,  the  escape  of 

ly  applied,  however,  for  the  last  two  years.  ammonia  into  the  atmosphere  is  prevented, — 

By  the  addition  of  tiie  waste  liquid  from  the  and  that  it  is  a  valuable  spring  top  dressing. 

ue  and  offices,  to  all  sorts  of  vegetable  refuse,  For  the  compost  principle  it  is  urged  that,  if 

eds,    stick-heaps,    hedge-bottoms,    &c.,  we  manure  acts  more  slowly  in  the  compost  than 

de,  during  last  winter,  manure  for  two  acres  the  liquid  form,  it  acts  longer, — that,  in  such 

turnips.     They  are  at  this  time  a  most  ex-  form  it  improves  the  texture  of  heavy  soilst  ren- 

lent  crop.  dering  them  more  porous  and  accessible  to  at- 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  H.  call  attention  mospheric  action— that,  upon  many  soils  liquid, 

*v^  1^- p  ^^m^,^m  ^^,^»^     TT,;-  i^-o  «,«  as  *  top-dressing  cannot  be  carted  without  evil 

ihe  loss  en  iiafeotif  moniife.    inisloss,  we  *  *i.   "^          *!.*.•    *i.^t^  -j  <u-^  ♦»,— «  :- 

«      .  .  'to  the  crop, — that,  in  the  liquid  form  there  is  a 

kre  long  been  of  opinion,  surpasses  even  greater  escape  of  ammonia  than  in  the  compost, 

St  of  liquid  manures.    Gaseous  manure  unless  the  former  be  largely  diluted  with  water* 

not  so  easily  made  available  as  that  which  —*^.^  "^  so  diluted,  the  liquid  cosU  great  k- 

^,.         .       T'jxi.i.1.           X  hour  m  carnaire, — that,  if  combined  with  the 

presented  to  us  mahqmd  state,  the  great  solid  matters,  it  is  applied  with  scarcely  any 

ifficnlty  being  to  ^  it,  and  so  retain  it  extra  trouble,— that,  a  well  saturated  compost 

id  make  it  subservient  to  our  purposes,  supplies  a  crop  with  ready  food,  and  continues 

t  escapes  not  only  from  our  heaps  of  solid  a^^o  ^^  ^upply  it  to  the  end,-  that,  as  the  chief 

"^      -    ^   «                              i.    1     /.  value  of  farm  manure  arises  from  the  fact  of  its 

Umures,    but  from  every  receptacle  for  contaming  w  »Mwy  of  the  elements  of  nutrition, 

fnids ;    and  escapes,  too,  more  or  less  if  we  separate  the  liquid  from  the  solid,  we 

^sdly  according  to  the  richness  of  the  render  both  less  calculated  to  supply  all  the 

wnires,  the  most  valuable  and  powerful  -„wi.         ..         7!    T         i  «•     uv    j 

'                   •       •       1.                 1  •"Whoever,' says  Dr.  Sprengel," IS obhged 

Murares  crer  expenencmg  the  greatest  loss.  ^^  ^^nt  of  straw  to  collect  the  urine  separately, 

After  quoting  many  writers,  whose  ob-  — ^whoever,  if  he  be  compelled  to  do  this,  mixes 

srvations  and  experiments  tend,  in  addi-  no  ^ater  with  it,  or  who  fails  to  employ  some 

.    ,.       .^  ^««^^^^  -KK     Ts    ^^A  neutralizing  substance  to  combine  with  the  am- 

en  to  his  own,  to  convince  Mr.  H.  and  ^onia  which  is  produced  in  so  great  a  degree 

NibdeiB  his  readers,  that  much  more  ma-  during  the  summer,  suffers  a  loss  of  manure 

ne  may  be  manufactured  upon  every  which  exceeds  all  belief." 
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wants  of  vegetation,  and  both  less  valuable, —  much  as  they  contemplate  the  mixtu 

that,  as  both  are  less  valuable,  more  of  each  has  liquid  with  the  solid  manure,  are  in  a( 

to  be  applied  to  the  crops,  and  hence  arises  an  witli  the  principle  we  advocate  ;  at 

increase  of  carriage, — and  lastly,  that,  by  the  time,  they  are  utterly  inefficient  as  s^ 

aid  of  the  liquid,  we  can  promote  the  decompo '  which  the  waste  of  manure  may  be 

sition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  can  form  valua-  They  do  not  err  in  opposition  to  the  pr 

ble  manures  with  sawdust,  couch-grass,  and  compost  making,  as  is  the  case  with  tl 

matters  which  would  otherwise  be  of  little  use.  ings;  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  si 

From  the  above  arguments  it  is  evident  that,  more  than  the   Flemish  method  doe 

as  there  are  refuse  vegetable  matters  on  all  latter  method  provides  for  the  econona 

farms  which  should  be  converted  into  manure,  waste  vegetable  refuse,  as  well  as  i 

the  system  of  using  the  liquid  manures  aepa-  And,  again;  though  these  methods  do 

rately  should  in  no  case  be  exclusively  adoptedf —  the  Flemish,  exhaust  the  farm  mant 

that,  as  in  some  peculiarly  light  soils  liquid  liquid,  they  certainly  rob  the  straw-fo] 

manure  is  especially  valuable,  it  may  in  some  rich  urine  of  the  stall-fed  cattle,  whit 

cases  be  used  separately, — ^that,  except  in  such  quires.     Compost,  it  is  true,  is  forme 

instances — as  it  is  of  such  essential  value  in  the  pit,  but  this  compost  might  as  well 

formation   of  manure  from  the  refuse  matter,  tfier  the  urine  has  passed  through  the 

and  is  equally  essential  in  converting  straw  into  the  fold.    But,  even  supposing  that  tl 

manure,  and  as  its  separate  use  is  attended  with  lent  quality  of  the  compost  thus  made 

extra  trouble  and  cost — such  use  should  only  be  balances  the  deficiency  of  the  straw-fol 

made  of  it  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  straw,  the  methods  are  still  inadequate  to  • 

Sfcfrom  which  to  make  compost  proper  economy  of  the  manure  of  an 

English  farms,  however,  are  generally  plenti-  farm ;  for  though  they  afford  as  the  i 

fully  supplied  with  straw;  and  unless  it,  and  all  making  the  compost,  the  preservation 

other  vegetable  remains,  be  converted  into  good  uncared  for ;  while  both  pr^^raOon  an 

manure  and  returned  to  the  soil,  the  production  vation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  mai 

of  grain  can  not  be  kept  up.    Hence,  then,  the  straw-yard  compost — so  as  to  preve 

principle  which  should  direct  our  economy  of  liquid  or  gaseous  waste,  is  completely  i 
Jiquid  manure  is  to  combine  it  as  far  as  possible       Of  the  various  plans  which  we  hai 

with  the  solid  matters  wMch  we  possess,  and  to  ined,  Mr.  Thompson's  is,  however,  moc 

employ  the  remainder  in  the  liquid  form,  upon  to  our  notice.    And  this,  not  merdy  b 

such  soils  and  crops  as  may  require  it  is  in  practical  operation,  and  has  she^ 

In  preserving  the  vegetable  refuse,  and  in  pre-  ficial  results  of  which  we  have  abunc 

venting  gaseous  loss  of  manure,  we  must  endea-  denoe,  but  because  it  is  calculated  t 

vour  to  carry  into  effect  the  same  principle ; —  each  of  the  advantages  flowing  from  t 

viz.,  to  concentrate  in  our  numure  heap  all  the  methods,  without  their  disadvantages. 

fertilizing  properties  that  we  are  able*  stance,  it  affords  us  the  means,  not  onlj 

Second, — How  far  the  various  methods,  de-  lecting  the  waste  fertilizers,  but  also  ol 

tailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  are  calculated  to  ving  them,  and  of  using  them  in  cc 

work  out  this  principle  is  now  for  enquiry.    In  with  the  principle  best  a&pted  to  £ng! 

the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Flemish  culture ; — viz.,  that  of  concentrating  th 

method  is  based  on  the  principle  of  applying  as  possible  in  our  farm-yard  compost,  or 

the  liquid  separately,    and  is,  therefore,  not  them  singly,  at  oplwn, 
adapted  for  the  £ngli^  &rmer.    It  is,  however.       In  the  modus  operandi  of  ihia  plan,  t 

the  fact,  that  the  Flemings  themselves  use  it  in  it  is  true,  certain  defects ;  tbey  do  nol^ 

compost  with  the  refuse  matters  of  the  farm ;  belong  to  the  system,  but  are  errors  of 

and  it  is  not  unfidr  to  assume,  therefore,  that  if  ment,  and,  as  such,  may  be  remedied, 

they  had  the  straw  and  fodder  which  we  have,  these  errors  is  in  the  podtion  and  iooali 

they  would  use  it  in  compost  still  more  ,*  as  it  is  liquid  manure  tank,  which  is  at  some 

of  equal  consequence  that  one  sort  of  vegetable  from  the  compost  pit.    Owing  to  this 

matter  which  does  not  undergo  mastication,  and  stance,  the  solid  manure  is^o^y  satura 

the  other  which  does,  should  be  impregnated  the  liquid  that  it  brings  with  it  from  i 

with  the  urea  and  ammonical  salts  of  the  liquid,  except  at  the  expense  of  extra  cartage  : 

At  the  same  time,  even  in  England,  the  Flemish  tank.    In  cases,  therefore,  when  the  c 

method  may  be  of  gFeat  use  to  the  meie  cow-  from  the  pit  are  not  sufficient  to  moi 

keeper,  grass  &rmer,  or  the  cultivator  of  pecu-  compost,  (a  circumstance  which  Mr  T 

liarly  sandy  soils.  states  does  happen,)  or  when  we  may 

The  meUiods  used  by  the  Chinese,  and  those  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter,  wfak 

proposed  by  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Colman,  in  as  of  decomposition,  to  form  into  oompost. 
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ke  Ae  trouble  of  frequently  carrying  8.— Make  drains  from  every  sUble,  cowshed, 
d  from  the  tank  to  the  pit,  or  (what  &c  and  from  the  kitchen  into  the  manure  yard, 
qually  troublesome,  and  must  be  always  4.— Select  a  shady  place,  if  possible  on  the 
ictice,  when  the  liquid  from  the  yard  north  side  of  a  hedge  or  wall,  where  it  is  con- 
ay  means  be  obtained)  adopt  Mr.  Tb  ▼enient  to  cart  the  manure  to,  when  it  is  re- 
matiTe,  and  *'  use  plain  water."  moved  during  winter  and  spring  from  the  fold, 
the  tank  formed  near  the  pit,  this  etil  ^<urk  out  a  snrfisce  suflSciently  large  to  hold  in 
I  remored ;  the  dtainings  fitmi  the  fold-  &  ^^P  all  the  manure  made  during  winter,  and 
nld  be  quite  sufficient  for  saturating  ^^rm  a  compost  couch  of  this  size,  and  two  feet 
mat,  and  the  woik  would  be  perform-  <3eep.  Divide  this  couch  into  three  sections,  by 
litde  trouble.  It  may  be  said  that  ^^o  ^ows  of  flags  or  bricks.  Make  the  bottom 
can  be  done  wWiomt  tnublet  and  that  o^  ^ch  couch  incline,  so  that  liquid  from  the 
ige  of  the  liquid  would  be  amply  repaid  manure  may  gradually  fall  to  the  fr^ont  side, 
ise.  This  may  be  true,  but  let  it  not  be  ^* — ^ext  cut  a  drain  along  side,  and  in  front 
,  that,  strictly  speaking,  if  we  are  ever  ^  ^^®  conch,  with  an  inlet  from  each  division, 
miunerated  for  spending  a  week  over  through  which  the  liquid  may  flow  into  the  drain, 
:,  we  are  much  better  paid  if,  by  any  '^^  ^  a  sluice  at  each  inlet 
e  can  perform  it  in  half  the  time.  But  .  6* — ^Make  a  capacious  tank,  on  any  conve- 
)n  this  account  that  unnecessa^  trou-  nient  side  of  the  couch,  and  connect  it  with  the 
bjectionable  in  a  plan  like  this,  but  ^ndn  which  runs  along  side  the  couch,  so  that 
se  it  often  leadt  to  more  terious  evils,  ^^  liquid  from  the  couch  may  run  into  the  tank, 
r  we  have  a  eompoet  requiring  frequent  7. — Make  a  drain  from  the  bottom  of  the 
>n8  of  the  liqnid — and  it  is  a  work  de-  fann-yard  into  the  tank,  and  fix  a  sluice,  so  that 
a  little  extra  preparation — it  is  perhaps  ^^  liquid  from  the  yard  may  be  let  into  the 
)hed  once  properly ;  next  time,  how-  tank  or  not,  at  pleasure, 
lay  happen  that  we  are  busy,  and  it  is  S* — Fix  a  pump  over  the  tank,  and  connect 
ver,  and  only  half  done  ;  on  the  next  ^^  nozzle  with  a  wooden  spout,  placed  so  as  to 
perhaps,  time  cannot  be  found  to  at-  traverse  above  each  division  of  the  couch, 
do  it ;  and  so  on,  till  at  last  it  is  for-  9; — Bore  a  hole  through  the  spont  over  each 
together.  We  do  not  say  that  this  section  of  the  couch  ;  in  each  hole  put  a  plug, 
a  common  case ;  when,  however,  we  ^^  the  topside  of  the  spout.  Also,  over  each 
silj  prevent  the  probability  of  it  hap-  I^ole,  aflbc  on  the  under  side  of  the  spout  a  lea- 
all,  it  is  oar  duty  so  to  do.  them  nozzle  or  delivering  tube,  two  or  three 
I  now  seen  upon  what  principle  our  ^,.^°°J5'^^y  "®*"  °^  "^^^^  arrangements, 
'  economy  should  be  bai^  and  how  ^^  "^'"^  "°™  "^®  ^»^  °^y  ^  directed  to  any 
arious  measures  proposed  are  calcu  -  P*5L°         couch. 

-•'••'  These  arrangements  may  be  made  at  a  slight 
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manure  of  every  farm  properly  P«fiect  commana  over  ms  manure;  that  is,  to 

._-     To  accomplish  this  thoroughly,  ®°*°^®  '^^  ^^^  °^y  ^  preterve  the  fertilizers 

le  an  arrangement  more  comprehen-  *"*"'*  ^*  5***^''^.  «'««'«<'»  ^'^  '»  concentrate 

any  yet  detailed.    A  careful  examina-  *f*^  in  the  form  of  compost  or  otherwise,  at  plea- 

ever,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan-  **^^ '  ""'  ^^  ^  "^^  ^^  preserve  this  com- 

the  preceding  plans,  warrants  us  in  P°^*  ^°'  ^^  length  of  time  in  whatever  condition 

that  it  may  be  done,  both  effectually  "'*  *^y  think  fit,          ^ 

nnically,  by  attending  to  the  following  ^ 

os:-^  The    Veterinanan,   November,      Longman 

1  an  the  buildings  ronnd  the  farm-yard  and  Co.,  London. 

to  the  yard  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  **^®  ***®  No.  of  the  Veterinarian,    Amongst 

Thismay  beeflected  by  bringing  the  them  is  an  ''Address  to  Students,"  taken 

e  apoiit  over  a  drain,  which  may  be  from  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  in  which  the 

or  closed,  as  he  may  wish  the  water  to  ^j..*^^  «^  ^«i.                &  i      i^-    ,.- 

vm  the  yard  or  not.  ^^^^  ®'  *****  "^^^  ^®^  publication  urges 

t  the  form-yard,  if  possible,  be  made  ^P°^  *®  attention  of  youth  the  importance 

oncaVe,  so  that  the  nquid  may  perme-  of  husbanding  their  time  and  their  health 

nm,  and  make  to  the  centre.  at  the  same  time ;  and  though  addressed  to 


medical  itudenta  in  particular,  an;  young  folded  by  diiisions  of  peni,  each  of  < 
man  seeking  U>  open  out  for  himself  a  path  22  feet  in  length  b;  10  feet  in  breadib 
through  life  which  Bhall  lead  to  distinction,  aeiaed  a  covered  shed  attached  M  i 
in  any  profeasional  pursuit,  miut  be  forcibly  were  kept  there  from  the  lOtbof  Octol 
struck  with,  and  will  doubtleisly  profit  10th  of  March.  Each  eheep  coatim 
much  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  paper,  averse  20  lbs.  of  swedes  daily.  Anol 
which  the  editor  of  the  Veteriaorian  has,  ^''^  "Bie  folded  in  similar  pens,  bnt 
with  much  kind  consideration  and  good  sheds,  during  Ihe  same  tine,  and  il: 
sense,  traniferred  to  his  columns.  consumptioDorsiredes  amounted  to  2£ 

Mr.  Karkeek  contributes  a  continuation  The  sequel  wu,  that  those  sheep  wMd 
of  his  excellent  "Essay  on  Fat  and  Muscle,"  the  protection  ofthecoreted  sheds  had 
which  we  continue  from  the  October  num-  3  lbs.  each  more  than  those  whieh  ven 
ber ; —  protected,  although  Oie  laller  had  t. 

"There  are  two  causes  which  chiefly  contri-  ""e-fiAh  n>ore  food.' 
butetoincreuetheconsumptionofoxygengaa;  " EiampU  tfo.  t.~ln  the  moontaii 
[heie  are  lEHrERATuaE  snd  eiercise.  TTe  '"''^  "^  Sootland,  the  necessi^  of 
wUl  proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  these  in  shelter  for  sheep  has  long  been  acknow 
the  liTing  organism  by  s  few  examples  from  ^'  ''^°  *•"  ""^y  """^  •«••  "^  ' 
Ihe  fannei'seyeiy-dsy  practice.  In  the  winter  oecesailj  of  feeding  the  sheep  with  b 
the  air  is  more  condensed  than  in  lie  Bummer,  "lorning  snd  evening,  the  quantity  of  t 
consequently  the  same  Tolome  of  ur  in  the  oeceasajy  being  generally  proportioni 
winter  contains  a  larger  pet  cenUge  of  oiyeen   "*^*  of  cold. 

...    ,1.        V      -.  ■  -i  1        "*■'  '^*°<  *•  well  as  the  neeessarr  p 

than  m  warm  weather,  when  It  IB  more  ranfied.    -  ,,  .  .    ,       ,     ,      '^ 

,..,.,.  .         ,  .      ,.    1   from  cold,  IS  an  eqnivaienl  for  food. 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  ■  larger  supply  of  food  ..       .■  . 

, ,  ....       ,3  .      sumption  of  oxygen  m  a  given  time 

IB  cansunied  by  persons  living  in  coid  countries  ,.     .,  i        ,         .     . 

f         .  .Tr,    ,     .  ^  ,    ,.        expressed  by  Ihe  number  of  respiratio: 
than  by  those  who  are  inhabilants  of  hot  dim-   .i.     ,        i  ■        ... 

'—     ,  .       .         ,   ,      therefore,  obvious  Ibat  id  the  same  an 

ates.    We  thus  perraeve  an  eiplinaUon  of  the  ^,       r         ■  i.       .  ■    . 

.,  ,       .  ...     , ,._  quantity  of  nonnshment  reqnired  m 

apparentlTanomalonahabitsofdifferenlnations.      ...  .,    ,  ,         .... 

in.   _        _  ■   r.L    t.  1-  J    1     ^-      .,    with  the  force  and  number  of  respirau 

Themaooaroniof  the  Italian  and  the  train-oil        ..  ,       ,        .     .       ,    , 

.  .    J       ^.         ,      ,       as  the  number  of  rcBpiralionsia  fewer  i 

of  the  Gteenlanders  are  not  adventitious  freaiu     ,      ,.u      j    ■      it 

of  ret!  Vaa  during  labour  oi  exercise,  t 

tity  of  food  necessary  in  both  inalsiices 

u' >.  .u      I.       L       1.  '   in  Ihe  MBtKJIlfo    This  can  also  be  eii 

in  wbich  they  have  been  bon..  .      ^  Jggk  ..  ^^^ 

"B..,.pleNo.  ].-AflockofLeLceBt.r.b.op    ^^BaliT^r  «o  animal  i.  t. 
on  tolerably  good  food  will   increase  in  ivei| 
tlirougbont  the  year  about  52  Iba.  of  mulliy 
each  sheep;  but  Y]\ia  aecunmUlion   take^ 
chiefly  during  i\k  «]iriafcaiid  ^,UJnI;ler 
for,  during  tlit  n'lJ  ^  ,[  r.  •■  !■ 


ugh  to  mllnr  the  head  of  the  tniitul  la  be  cuidiUoi],  aince  wild  inimals,  anch  u  the  bare, 

ut  out :  aa  loaD  41  ba  ii  I6i,  the  opemiig  ii  the  loe,  and  the  deer,  never  produce  any — ^Ibe 

cd,  amd  the  Baimal  ia  kept  in  total  dufcseaa.  ezerelae  which  they  continually  undergo  pie- 

ihia  Til-""'  it  ii  fbnnd  that  eekei  get  bt  in  Tentiiig  its  formation.    Beiidea  this,  they  neier 

snodeiablT  ahorta  period  than  if  allowed  to  eat  except  when  hunger  require!  it,  while  the 

Tc  freely  in  aa  open  atall.  aheep  and  the  ox  eat  almoit  without  Inteioiitaion, 

'  ExmmpU  Ifa.  S. — In  the  aneUing  of  honie-  and,  when  jaung,  they  conTert  into  &t  and  or- 

iba  of  tha  euly  Donetihiie  breed  ibr  the  guiied  tiiiue  all  the  nutritioni  ptiU  of  thdr 

ndon  market^  Aa  dama  are  led  with  hay,  food  beyond  the  quanti^  required  for  supplying 

•eake,  and  cabbage  in  an  enoloinre  adjoining  the  reipiratorj  proceaa  and  the  waite  of  the 

I  apartmenta  when  the  lanba  am  confined,  lyatem ;  u  that  they  aoon  become  plump  and 

le  lamba  are  excluded  trom  the  light,  except  fleshy. 

the  intervala  when  the  abspherd  lucklea  them  "  Want  of  ezerciae,  then,  and  dimiaished  cool- 
on  the  ewei.  Some  feeder*  confine  their  ing  are  equivalent  to  a  defidanl  aupply  of  oiy- 
aba  in  nanniw  aepaiala  italla  to  prevent  them  gen,  for  when  theie  ciicumatances  occur,  the 
In  playing  with  one  another;  but  othera  animal  abaorba  much  leaa  oxygen  than  ia  re- 
nu  the  excloakm  of  li^t  and  the  abience  of  quired  to  convert  into  caibooic  add  the  carbon 
itioD  and  Dtuae  the  beat  fbrthiapuipoae.  By  of  the  aubatance*  destined  for  that  purpose.  We 
■e  means  they  ipeedily  fatten,  and  their  flesh  bave  a  beauliial  example  of  thia  in  the  "  con- 
Miroea  esceedii^y  wbile  and  delicate.  ditioning  of  the  hunter,"  which  consists  in  giving 
*  Thia  biinga  na  to  that  TBry  important  part  auch  ezercite  and  food  aa  will,  without  reducjug 
Dnr  Eawy,  the  PaoDUCTiON  or  Fat.  We  the  strenglh  ol  Ibe  animal,  prevent  the  fanna- 
n  seen,  fiom  the  extanples  just  adduced,  that  tion  of  anperfiuous  fiesh  and  lal.  Air,  egercite, 
far  cettun  cdrcmnatances,  via.,  the  abience  and  a  proper  supply  of  nitrogenised  Food,  such 
Mcerciae  and  cold,  and  the  presence  of  a  aa  oati,  peas,  beans,  &c.  contain  the  grand  secret 
l^r  supply  of  food,  Tierbivoroua  animals  in  the  art  of  training.  Bot  these  articlea  alao 
l«dily  bei^ome  fat.  By  reference  to  the  table  contain  a  large  proportion  of  starch  and  fatty 
btaining  tlic  relalivt;  proporlione  of  nntritioni  natters,  and  yet  when  in  proper  condition,  the 
■Mr  in  the  ordinary  cultivated  crop*  of  the  hunter  never  becomes  bL  The  reason  ia,  that 
■toer,  it  trill  be  seen  that  the  proportiaD  of  these  tnbatancei,  by  the  constant  eierdae  which 
if-cuet  which  exists  ia  wheat  or  barley  or  ia  given,  are  consumed  in  the  lungs,  while. 
|k«  and  turoipe,  is  exceedingly  snudl ;  indeed,  under  diOerent  circumstances,  the  same  horae 
ptonnp  does  not  contain  any,  and  yet  animila  with  little  exerdse  and  little  oala,  being  ted 
ISerxuch  a  diet  will  speedily  fatten.  Theftt,  chiefly  vitb  atraw,  bay,  and  turnips — articlea 
Ife,  is  Uie  product  of  a  peculiar  dtgealiTe  pro-  that  do  not  contaia  a  quarter  part  of  the  ialten- 
'^  "  '  unoiatiaed  constituents  of  the  food,  ing  principle  of  food  contained  in  the  hunter'e 
-d  in  conseqiMnce  of  a  want  of  due  diet — would  be  fbund  plump  and  fat.     Here  we 

rtbod  taken  into  the  ato-  bare  the  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  com- 

baorbed  by  Qie  akin  and  pared  together,  aa  Ibey  regard  the  capability  of 

[ca  of  fat  ia  itanh  and  homes  to  undergo  tatigue,  aince  the  weU-condi- 

-t  auch,  diat  if  de-  tioned  hunter  ia  capable  of  undergoing  great 

' 'nma,  if  from  exertion  with  very  little   fatigne — while    the 

^e  9  at  oxygen,  frothy  lather  with  which  the  non-couditioned 

1,  wMeh  ia  one  of  horse  is  covered  after  very  little  exertion  evincea 

iL'     tl  (a  obrioui  undeniable  iufetiority. 
^  ia  (be  right  one,       "  From  what  has  been  staled,  then,  we  may 

Aned  by  a  proceaa  aafely  conclude  that  fat  ia  chiefly  produced  from 

it  aa  u  ijmonnal  the  starchy  matters  contamed  in  the  food  of 
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animalg,  all  the  excess  of  which  that  is  not  con-  breed  of  cattle,  we  have  an  example  o 

smned  in  producing  animal  heat  is  taken  back  lationsofloose  fat  in  the  inside.  Thisi 

into  the  ciretilation,  and  deposited,  in  the  form  is  conmion,  more  of  less,  to  all  good 

of  fat,  in  cells  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  breeds,  for  they  all  turn  out  w«li  whc 

It  would  appear  also  that  the  bloodvessels  have  in  the  *  fifth  quarter.*    Some  French 

the  power  of  taking  back  the  fatty  matter  again  ish  cattle,  imported  into  Cornwall  in 

into  the  circulation,  when  it  is  required ;  so  that  naer  of  1842,  when  kOled,  shewed  an 

one  of  the  objects  which  this  deposition  fulfils  accumulation  of  internal  fiit;   they 

is  to  store  up,  when  nourishment  is  abundant,  a  particularly  lean  and  coarse-looking 

supply  that  may  be  taken  back  into  the  system,  I»  the  improved  Devons,  the  fiit  ai 

and  made  use  of  in  time  of  need.  *re  generally  well  mixed ;  while  in  th 

"  These  accumulations  are  found  in  diflferent  coarse  breed  of  the  Devon  kind  we  ha 

parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  of  the  same  kind,  o^  inside  tallow.    The  short-horns  ca 

some  breeds  of  cattle  being  disposed  to  carry  inside  fat  in  proportion  to  their  size 

fat  externally,  and  others  internally,  while  in  improved  Devons ;  they  are  also  bette 

others  it  is  mixed  in  the  muscle,  fbrming  what  F«>m  these  examples  we  may  safely 

is  commonly  called  a  proper  mixture  of  fkt  and  ^^  better  the  milking  qualities  of 

lean.     In  the  races  of  cattle  disposed  to  carry  ^^f  ^^  ^^^  likely  is  that  breed  i 

fat  externally,  the  African  ox,  with  a  large  fatty  <»rry  inside  fet" 

hump  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  mild  eebu  of  We  hope  in  a  future  number  to 

India,  with  an  hnmense  lump  of  fet  on  his  *o  gi^e  ^e  remainder  of  this  vei 

neck  and  rump,  are  striking  examples.    Among  paper.                         ^ 
sheep  we  have  many  instances  of  accumulations 

of  external  fat    Throughout  Arabia  and  Syria,  ^«  Jottrml  of  the  Ropal  Agricui 

the  countries  over  which  the  patriarchal  shep-  cte/y  of  England^    Part  /,  Vol,  I 

herds  roamed,  the  breeds,  which  are  two,  are  don,  Murray.    (Third  notice.) 

characterised  by  inmiense  accumulations  of  fat  The  IX  paper  On  Pre^raHonfor  t 

on  their  rumps  and  tails.     In  one  breed,  we  ^»'0P  ^  ComwaU,  by  J.  H.  Tremai 

have  an  accumulation  on  the  tail,  averaguig  We  cannot  do  better  than  trai 

from  Hlbs.  to  ISlbs.,  while  the  dead  weight  of  ^^^ole  of  this  papet  to  our  colum 

one  of  these  sheep  will  not  amount  to  more  than  »^e  to  interest  a  great  many,  and 

501bs.  or  601bs.     The  Cape  sheep  are  also  of  ©^  "se  to  some  :— 

the  broad  fkt-tailed  kmd.     These  anhnals  have  "  T^®  agriculture,  perhaps  the  soil, 

,.. .,             .  .       1  /.  ^  -4  v  .       v^       M  ^  J  wall  IS  peculiar.     We  nave  little  past 

httle  or  no  mternal  fat,  it  being  chiefly  collected  properly  so  caUed.     The  upland  iTi 

on  their  rumps  and  tails.     Climate  must  have  to  permanent  pasture ;    out  valleys 

some  influence  in  producing  these  characteristics,  (particularly  in  the  west,)    not   mm 

since  the  very  women  are  distmgmshed  at  the  ^  ^?  steeams  that  run  through  tl 

^       i.    .!_  .         «.  .        *  ^                  »  the  soil  IS  of  such  a  nature,  that  aftei 

Cape  fbr  their  prodigious  fatty  rumps.     In  our  ^f  husbandry  the  Und  acquires  a  f 

own  country,  examples  of  external  fat  are  par-  sward,  sooner  than  any  I  evv  saw  in  oi 

ticularly  seen  in  the  once -famed  Dishley  breed  of  England.    We  may  dtlki  It,  therefor 

of  catUe,  which  have  an  accmnuUtion  of  fet  ?»  convertible  l«id-j^  it  U  treats 

J.      ..   1^         .».                ««  mgly.     The  courte  of  husbandry  has 

spreadmg  Itself  over  the  rump.    There  appears  ^pjak  not  now  «f^e  old  system  which . 

a  tendency  of  the  fetty  tissue  to  remain  separate  vailed,  T^hen  com  crops  were  taken  till 

from  the  muscle,  in  the  improved  long-hotned  ^**  exhausted,  and  then  left  for  years  ti 

breed,  the  fet  mingUng  len  with  the  lean  fhtn  !»»» ^  *«  JaterflfBtem,  which  i.  eve. 

1                  D  -o  jomed  by  our  leases — ^the  course  of  h 

in  any  other  of  our  native  breeds.    The  Hereford  j^  ^^^^  ^  t^ke  not  more  than  two  o 

breed  have  also  a  similar  tendency,  but  not  in  succession,  seeds  being  soim  wift 

nearly  in  so  great  a  degree.     In  the  Jersey  It  is  then  pastured  fbr  three  or  liMir  yi 
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»  once  oot  for  hay  in  the  first  year,)  and  experiment  thiB  year  has  been  pushed  further ; 

a  iMoken  vp  again  fat  wheat    Of  late,  how-  and  the  following  has  been  the  course  pursued 

c»  a  ^better  spirit  has  arisen-— green  crops  this  summer  (1842): — 

"e  been  introanced— the  system  of  alternate  "  A  four  years'  old  ley  was  skinmied  2| 

n  czo|>a  mod  green  crops  adopted;  on  farms  inches  deep  about  the  10th  df  February,  not 

ere  twenty  years  ago  one  saw  only  a  small  stirred  till  the  28th  of  April ;  the  scuface  was 

ee  of  turnips  a4Joining  the  homestead,  one  then  so  well  rotten,  that  after  the  usual  labour 

m  sees  large  fields  of  Swedish  and  other  tur-  in  working  it  down,  nothing  remained  from 

IS  drilled,   following   the  wheat  crop,  and  which  ashes  could  be  procured.      The  ashes 

tang  oat  the  bailey  stubbles  for  the  subse-  made  from  the  friel  used  in  this  house  have  been 

nut  pastore  in  a  state  of  cleanness  utterly  entirely  neglected — ^wood  and  ooal  ashes  mixed 

known  befbre.     The  new  sjrstem,  however,  — and  when  they  have  accumulated  to  some  ex* 

ta  fbr  a  change  In  the  application  of  manure,  tent,  carried  to  the  garden,  where  they  have 

ider  the  old,  nearly  the  whole  manure  (chiefly  been  screened,  the  large  cinders  used  for  the 

le,  from  about  80  to  120  Winchester  bushels  fires  there ;  some  of  the  ashes,  perhaps,  applied 

:  acre)  was  applied  for  the  wheat  crop —  to  garden  purposes,  and  the  refuse  thrown  by. 

aced,  perhaps,  with  the  small  quantity  of  very  About  six  cart-loads   of  these    small   refuse 

ily  made  dung  which  the  fkrm  afibrded — or  cinders  or  ashes  were  collected.     Having  been 

the  fanner  chose  to  apply  this  dui^  to  a  exposed  to  all  weathers,  they  would  not  run 

'onrite  piece  of  grass  land)  mixed  only  with  through  the  drill ;  one  load  of  lime  (30  Win- 

e^  from  ridges^oughed in  die  fields.   Under  Chester  bushels)  was  applied  and  mixed  well 

»  new  or  alternate  system,  if  the  lime  is  ap-  with  them,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  dry- 

ed  to  the  wheat,  and  dung  or  bones  or  other  ing  and  separating  them.     They  were  drilled 

fechased  manure  applied  to  the  turnips,  there  with  the  rape -seed  over  about  7  acres  on  the 

pMit  enough  taken  out  for  the  lime — and  if  the  ^th  of  May  ;   seven  weeks  after  the  rape  was 

tm  is  discontinued,  it  is  generally  supposed  stocked  widi  sheep :   we  continued  increasing 

»  crop  of  wheat  will  be  defiaent     I  have  long  them,   but  the  rape  still  gained  upon  us — 

Might  on  this—and,  moreover,  thought  that  seventy*five  sheep  were  upon  it  for  several 

p  general   preparation  for  wheat  was  very  weeks, — the  greater  part  of  which  were  fitttened, 

Perfect:  that  system  is,  to  plough  the  three  and  sll  maintained  during  the  summer;  fifty 

%ur  years'  swud  in  June  or  July  (turning  young  wethers  are  now  upon  it  (Sept,  1842,) 

If  upon  half,  as  the  provincial  expression  is,)  with  some  other  sheep ;  and  it  will  keep  them 

re  it  down,  lumrow  and  rdl  it  in  September,  till  it  is  ploughed  for  wheat  some  weeks  hence. 

then  plough  clean  for  wheat  in  October  or  The  land  is  perfectly  clean ;   and  we  think  it  so 

fenrember,    immediatdy   brfore  sowing.      It  well  manured  that  no  lime  is  to  be  applied  for 

harred  to  the  person  who  manages  this  fimn,  the  wheat  crop.     As  to  the  effect  of  the  coal- 

IM  a  great  improvement  might  be  made  by  ashes  on  this  crop  of  rape,  it  may  be  observed 

taighing  in  February,  instead  of  June  or  July,  that  on  a  few  spots  the  cinders,  occasionally 

iSsowing  rape  in  ibe  spring.     That  has  ac-  choking  the  drill,  prevented  a  perfectly  regular 

gly  been  done  on  this  farm  for  two  or  distribution  of  them ;  these  spots  are  plainly  to 

years.    We  were  at  first  afraid  to  dispense  be  seen,  showing  a  contrast,  as  between  a  healthy 

our  lime,  and  applied  the  usual  quantity  and  unhealthy  plant    It  may  be  supposed,  too, 

e  sowing  the  rape  in  May     We  had  abun-  that  there  was  a  large  mroportion  of  wood-ashes 

produce — kept  our  sheep  on  it  through  — this  is  impossible.    The  original  proportion 

summer  with  great  advantage — ^and  though  of  wood-ashes  was  trifling  to  the  greatest  degree 

-wheat  of  this  summer  (1843,)  owing  to  the  as  compared  with  the  coal. 

Iwinter  of  1841-2,  was  thin  on  the  ground,  I  "A  feeling  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  this 

BO  doubt  we  have  on  ordinary  land  more  county  unfavourable  to  lime  as  a  manure.    I 

i  fonr  quarters  per  statute  acre.    There  can  am  far  from  participating  in  that  feeling — but 

doubt  that  what  was  taken  out  of  the  lime  if  by  rape  and  sheep  we  can  save  a  part  of  the 

by  the  rape*  was  fully  returned  to  the  lime  biU,  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  lightly 

I  Igr  the  aheep  being  hurdled  upon  it  through  regarded.    Those  who  think  badly  of  hui^ing 

(SDmrnet.     The  loss  was  the  pasture  from  long-wooled  sheep  on  turnips  will  observe  that 

to  June  on  a  four  years'  oLd  ley.    The  their  objection,  viz.  that  such  a  practice  punishes 

,  WIS  the  iDBepiBg  our  feeding  wethers,  and  the  sheep,  cannot  apply  to  this  system,  which  is 

sheep  following  them,  ttom  June  to  Sep-  only  in  operation  between  June  and  October. 

Br  er  October.  October  ^  1848. 

'In  eonsoqaenoe  of  a  partial  experiment  "The  above  was  written  about  September, 

last  year,  (and  i^di,  Aongfa  under  un-  1842.    A  year  has  since  elapsed;  and  the  wheat 

diconistances,  was  successful,)  the  which  was  then  to  be  sown  has  been  reaped  and 
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sayed.  It  is  the  best  crop  on  the  faim,  though 
on  very  ordinary  land.  It  was  drilled  in  the 
usual  manner,  16  gallons  to  the  acre.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  the  field  was  fully  manured 
with  lime  a  little  before  the  wheat  was  sown. 
It  is  but  fiur  to  add,  that  this  lime  was  not  well 
mixed,  and  that  the  quantity  was  greater  than 
usuaL  At  harvest  this  appeared  rather  thicker 
on  the  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  but  to 
have  suffered  more  from  the  rain ;  its  hue  was 
not  so  good,  and  it  had  every  appearance  of 
being  a  lighter  8hea£  A  square  yard  of  this 
was  cut  and  separated  from  the  rest,  as  was  also 
a  square  yard  of  the  part  not  manured  with 
lime  immediately  adjoining.  The  produce  of 
these  2  yards  has  been  now  thrashed,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

Ist  Wheat  not  manured  with  lime,  31  half- 
pints,  weight  13|  lbs. 

2nd.  Wheat  manured  with  lime,  28  half-pints, 
weight  11  lbs. 

No.  1.  At  the  rate  of  38  bushels  3  pecks  per 
acre. 

No.  2.  At  the  rate  of  35  bushels  per  acre. 

The  wheat  from  the  part  not  manured  is  the 
brightest  sample. 

"  All  single  experiments  made  like  this  on  a 
small  scale  are  exceedingly  fallacious,  but  I 
fully  believe  the  difference  on  the  whole  piece  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  shown  in  the  experiment 
It  is  very  possible  that  in  a  hot  and  dry  sum- 
mer the  result  might  have  been  different — ^but, 
at  all  events,  we  have  a  very  good  crop  of 
wheat,  had  the  advantage  of  feeding  many  sheep 
through  the  summer,  and  saved  the  lime  bill.'' 

HeUgan,  October,  1843. 

The  X  paper  is  on  the  Farming  qf  Wilt' 
sMref  by  Mr.  Edward  Little. 

To  those  who  know  the  county  of  Wilts  it 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr.  Little  through 
the  broad  distinction  as  to  soil  and  general 
farm  management  which  prevails :  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  county  we  may  say, 
North  Wilts,  which  Mr.  L.  describes  as  the 
oolite  district,  is  a  land  of  enclosed  pastures 
and  dairy  farms,  whilst  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  is  open,  unenclosed,  and 
arable,  resting  upon  chalk,  which  he  calls 
the  chaXk  district.  Of  this  latter  district 
Mr.  L.  writes : — 

"  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  soil  of  South  Wilts 
now  under  cultivation  consists  of  flinty  and 
chalky  loams,  with  various  mixtures  of  chalk- 
marl,  green  sand,  and  gault  or  clay,  and  may  be 
treated  of  under  the  following  heads: — 1st, 
tfhaljcy  and  flinty  loams ;  2ad,  the  down  or  beak 


land ;  3rd,  the  heavy  white  lands ;  i 
the  sand  land.  The  size  of  the  &n 
from  100  to  2000  acres ;  there  are  bi 
large  as  2000,  the  general  size  may  I 
be  from  400  to  1000.  There  is  usual 
tion  of  down  to  each  farm." 

The  rotations  being — 

"  The  system  of  cropping  pursued : 
Wiltshire  varies  considerably,  the  soil  i 
uniform ;  but  it  appears  that  the  hea 
lands  and  the  sandy  loams,  which  are 
wheat-lands,  are  cropped  in  athree-fielc 
and  on  the  best  and  nchest  of  these  soi 
is  sown  every  alternate  year.  On  the  c 
fiin^  loams,  where  barley  can  be  grov 
vantage,  the  four-field  course  is  aidop' 
on  the  light  down,  or  "  beakland,"  as  it  is 
of  which  there  is  usually  a  portion  atl 
the  farm,  it  is  farmed  on  a  five  or  a 
course,  as  the  quality  of  this  land  vari< 
being  two  kinds  of  it — the  sfifong  red  o 
sour  land,"  and  the  light  or  black  land 

Rotation  of  Crops  on  Flinty  and  Chalk\ 

"This  kind  of  soil   comprises  thi 

portion  of  South  Wilts,  and  is  well  ad 

the  growth  of  barley  and  turnips.     It  i 

cropped  in  the  four-field,  or  Norfolk  cc 

1st  Wheat 

2nd.  Vetches  and  turnips. 
3rd.  Barley. 
4th.  Clover. 
"  Much  of  the  land  has  been  foo 
'clover  sick*  by  a  strict  adherence  to  tb 
for  many  years ;  and  the  following  rot 
in  consequence  been  adopted  by  many 
1st    Wheat 

2nd.  Barley,  half  sown  with  clov< 
3rd.  Half  clover,  mown  for  hay  ; 
Half  vetches  and  swedes. 
(Winter  turnips  and  rye  are  sown  af 
vetches  are  fed.) 
4th.   Half  clover,  fed,  or  sometim< 
up  and  sown  to  green  food 
summer  vetches,  &c. 
Half  rye,  early  turnips,  rape, 
After  the  rye  is  fed  the  land  is  sown  witl 
"  In  this  course,  clover  is  sown  onl; 
eight  years  ;  the  barley  may  be   so^ 
earlier,  and  the  produce  is  consequei 
better  quality ;    nor  is  the  quantity  fou 
deficient      It  also  gives  an  opportunit 
serving  a  portion  of  swedes  for  sheep  la 
spring,  at  the  time  when  they  are  i 
wanted ;  and  the  land  is  also  in  a  big 
of  condition  for  the  wheat  crop.     Wh< 
are  no  water-meadows  on  the  fiurm,  to 
for  the  deficiency  of  hay  from  this 
crops,  there  is  an  extra  quantity  of 
sown* 
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f  PUtU^  <Sbi/#.— Tben  is  a  lighter  de*. 
of  this  soil  genenlly  tanned  "  beak- 
er down^land,  vad  more  of  this  kind  has 
ought  into  cultivation  within  these  few 
aasmuch  as  Tast  bzeadths  of  the  downs 
ken  up  ereiy  year,  and  not,  as  was  for- 
lie  case,  crops  of  com  taken  till,  accord- 
i  qoaint  expression,    '  an  old  com  would 
dace  a  new  one,'  and  then  laid  down  '  to 
}iit  there  is  now  a  more  regular  system 
ure  by  the  use   of  artificial  manures 
are  chiefly  nsed,  as  best  adapted  to  this 
these  lands  are  found  to  produce  good 
)f  com  and  turnips.     The  system  of 
ig  is  generally  fire-field : — 
t.    Wheat. 
id.  Swedes  or  turnips. 
d.   Oats  or  bailey, 
h.  and  5th.    Grass  two  years,  or  broken 

up  the  second  year  for  rape  and 

vetches, 
practice  is  found  to  be  a  good  prepara- 
r  wheat,  as  the  land  is  better  manured 
adered  firmer  by  the  sheep  feeding  off 
len  crop ;  for  on  this  kind  of  soil  firmness 
itially  necessary  to  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
and  yards  are  continually  springiuff  up 
hills,  consequently  manure  is  made  where 
ost  wanted.  A  large  portion  of  these 
found  to  carry  good  crops  of  sainfoin,  of 
some  is  commonly  found  on  each  farm, 
sual  plan  is  to  sow  a  piece  eveiy  year, 
t  it  stand  five  or  six  years  :  about  a 
or  something  more,  may  be  said  to  be 
erage  numb^  of  acres  kept  to  sainfoin, 
raries  according  to  dreumstances — such 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  down 
^  to  the  farm,  &c. ;  but  sainfoin  is  con- 
l  indispensable  on  a  stock-farm. 
vy  White  Land, — ^The  general  course  of 
ng  the  heavy  white  lands  of  this  district 
three-field,  this  kind  of  soil  being  best 
d  for  the  growth  of  wheat ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
ly  com  crop  taken  by  some  formers,  ex- 
g  enough  of  oats  and  beans,  &c.,  suffi- 
&>r  the  use  of  the  farm.    Those  who  do  so, 

lus: — 

ar.    Wheat:  one- third  sown  with  clover. 
ear.  One- third  clover  (mown  for  hay;) 
One  third  beans,  oats,  peas  or  vetches; 
One-third  swedes.    (Kye,  or  winter 
barley,  or  vetches,  are  usually  sown 
on  a  portion  of  the  swede  field.) 
Ml.  One-third  clover,  fed,  summer  tilled 
or  sown  to  green  crop ; 
One-third  early  turnips  or  rape ; 
One-third  rape,  or  summer  vetches : 
or  some  prefer  a  clean  fidlow  after 
the  swedes, 
lover  is  in  this  course  sown  only  once  in 


nine  years ;  and  the  green  crops  ate  changed 
every  rotation.  It  gives  an  immense  quantity 
of  green  food ;  the  whole,  or  nearly  so,  is  fed  orr 
the  land  with  sheep,  which  keeps  it  in  very  high 
condidon.  This  system  is  only  pursued  by  the 
the  best  farmers :  the  more  general  one  is,—-     r 

1st  year.    Wheat 

2nd  year.  Half  oats,  sown  with  clover ; 

Half  swedes,  vetches,  or  beans,  &c. 
3rd  year.   Half  clover  (mown  for  hay) ; 

Half  turnips,  rape,  &c. 

But  some  adopt  the  following : — 

1st  year.    Wheat ;  half  sown  to  clover. 
2nd  year.  Half  clover  (mown  for  hay) ; 

Half  swedes,  vetches,  oats,  &c. 
3rd  year    Half  clover,  fed,  or  summer  tilled ; 

Half  rape,  turnips,  summer  vetches, 
"  Horse-com  being  so  little  wanted  since  the 
completion  of  railways,  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  growth  of  green  crops,  and  less  to  that 
of  oats  and  beans,  which  formerly  made  one 
field  in  the  course;  and  the  sheep  stock  is 
thereby  considerably  increased." 

Sand  XoitdL— There  being  but  a  small 
proportion  of  this  description  of  soil,  and 
that  little  varying  much  in  quality,  the 
courses  of  cropping  also  vary.  The  only 
remarkable  feature  in  Mr.  L.'s  report  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  that  the  soil  has 
become  tired  of  Swede  turnips. 

There  appears  to  have  been  much  change 
in  the  management  of  the  crops  of  late,  for 

'*  Wheat  is  not  sown  so  early  as  formerly  even 
on  the  hills  and  the  light  lands  ;  Michaelmas 
is  considered  early,  but  November  is  the  prin- 
cipal seed-time.  On  the  sands,  December  is 
considered  the  best  time.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  spring  wheat  sown  after  turnips  and  swedes, 
instead  of  barley ;  particularly  where  the  land 
is  not  kind  for  barley.  Drilling  is  now  almost 
universal,  except  on  some  heavy  land,  where 
some  farmers  stil  continue  to  sow  broadcast 
Two  bushels  to  the  acre  are  the  quantity  usually 
drilled,  and  the  drills  are  from  7  to  9  inches 
apart:  half  a  bushel  more  is  sown  when  the 
broadcast  method  is  preferred.  Wheat  is  reaped 
at  prices  varying  from  7s.  to  128.  per  acre. 

"Barley  is  sown  much  earlier  than  formerly; 
March  and  April  are  now  the  principal  seed- 
time ;  and  drilling  is  universal.  One  sack  to 
an  acre,  with  drills  7  inches  apart,  is  the  usual 
plan.  It  is  mown  at  2s.  per  acre.  Oats  are 
not  grown  in  large  quantities,  except  on  the 
down-lands,  where  they  are  sown  instead  of 
barley,  and  drilled  and  mown  in  the  same 
manner. 


**  Bewa  axe  not  g^owia  ao  muck  in  this  disr  to  the  stoek  farmer,  being  the  most  n 
trict  as  formerly,  even  oathe  qoils  best  adapted  grass  that  is  cultiva^ied.  Italian  rye-gi 
to  them,  the];e  not  bdng  the  iwaal  diemand  for  lately  been  introdaced,  and  fbund  to  be 
horse-com^  I>ibbling  at  one  foot  sqnai^  is  the  able  grass  for  early  spring  feed  on  faiaa 
plan  of  solving :  the  price  of  cutt&g  is  much  there  are  no  water-meadows." 
the  same  as  with  wheat,  but  varies  according  to  m*.  j>  •  •  ^  c  «.u^  ^  ..  «  : 
tlie  crop.  Peas  are  m)t  extensively  wWv^  ^his  division  of  the  county  u  g 
for  sale,  but  chiefly  used  on  the  ferm :  being  aa  possess  some  of  the  finest  water-me 
imcertain  cr(^«  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  in.  England,  hvd  those^  accoidiisg  to  "h 
cultivation.  DrilUng,  at  18  or  20  inches  apart,  ^re  not  so  great  now  in  real  value 
IS  the  method  of  sowmg:  cuttmg,  at  from  Ss.    ,  •  i.<      i.  •        •  i.i.i  ^.i.*  i. 

to  5s.  per  acre.     Swedel  and  turSps  are  grown   depreciation  being  rightly,  we  thmk, 

in  all  the  diflerent  soils  of  the  county,  and  are  butable  to  the  green-crop  system.    ( 

nearly  all  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep ;  a  manures  of  the  district  that  from  th( 

few  only  arecsrried  ofl^  as  stall-feeding  is  not  torn  oi  sheep-foldmg  stands  first.    Bm 

adopted.     Where  artificial  manures  are  used,  ,  t_ji/^ii 

drilling  is  the  invariable  practice ;  but  where  however,  much  used.     Coal  ashes  ar 

yard-manure  is  applied,   particularly  on  the  employed  extensively  on  sand  landi 

heavy  lands,  broadcast  has  its  advocates.   There  top-dressing  for   young    clovers. 

*'^r'^^rr^^??7\°/!^\''°"^''^"^^^  burning  has  its  advocates,  being  re. 
on  the  flat,  from  15  to  24  mches  apart,  accord-   .         ,       ,  i*  •  • 

ing  to  the  soil,  or  the  opinion  of  the  grower,  is  introduced  as  a  means  of  mcreasm 
the  general  practice.     Horse-hoeing  is  by  no  fertility  of  the  soil. 

young  sheep  and  lambs,  or  for  grazing  sheep.  ^^  *"®  South  Down. 

Storing  of  swedes  is  become  very  general,  and       Of  the  implements  the  ploughs  are 

?n,Tt?iTlf'''i^^'*^!i^'*"^^^^^       country  make.    The  rfnZ&  are  from  Si 
7  or  8.  bushels,  m  a  heap,  and  oovermg  them        ,  ••  .    j  i. 

with  sufficient  earth  to  keep  them  dry  and  ex-  and  hired  by  the  farmers  at  Is.  3 

elude  firost     Mangold-wurzel  is  only  patially  acre  for  corn,  and  2s.  an  acre  for  tu 

cultivated,  and  on  the  deepest  soils.    Rape  is  a  Broadcast  machines  are  also  used, 

iavourite  green  food  in  autumn  with  the  South  ^^^^^^^..i^.,,.....,.,..,^,^.,.^.,^ 

Wiltshire  fiurmersy  and  is  very  extensively  cul-  maimttrpq 

tivated :  it  is  sown  by  itself,  and  with  turnips  MAJEURES, 

and  vetches.    Rye  is  mostly  sown  as  green  food  Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  s 

for  early  spring  feeding.     On  some  of  the  light  - 

hill  or  "  beak-land"  which  is  considered  too  weak  ^^  manure  :— 

to  carry  wheat,  it  is  occasionally  sown  for  seed.  Bone  dust,  178.  per  qr. 

Great  breadths  of  vetches  are  sown  in  the  au-  Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 

tumn  and  spring,  for  feed ;  and  they  are  con-  Artificial  Guano,  £9,  per  ton.  15s.  per  c 

sidered  a  good  preparation  for  wheat  on  the  Guano,   10s.  to   12s.  per  cwt,  accord 

heavy  lands.   Very  few  are  kept  for  seed,  except  quantity, 

in  seasons  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  Rape  Dust,  £6»  to  £G,  6s.  per  ton 

for  sheep.     Potatoes  are  not  at  all  a  favourite  Rape  Cake,  iS6.  per  ton 

crop  in  South  Wilts,  particularly  on  the  large  Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  pe 

farms.     Many  farmers  let  out  a  small  portion  landed  and  housed,  38s.    to  42s.  pe 

of  land  to  the  labourers,  which  generally  forms  Nitrate  of  Soda,  168.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per 

the  extent  of  this  crop,  except  on  the  sand-land.  Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  268.  per  cwt. 

where  they  are  rather  more  cultivated,    ^e  Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per] 

artificial  grasses  sown  on  the  light  lands  of  this  sufficient  foi  three  acres, 

division  are  a  mixture  of  hop  or  trefoil,  with  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt. 

rye-grass  and  white  clover.    .Red  clover  is  sown  Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt. 

on  the  heavy  lands,  and  such  other  soils  as  are  Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.    per  hhd.  sufKci 

calculated  for  its  growth.     Cow  grass  and  marl  three  acres, 

grass  are  found  to  be  good  substitutes  when  the  Alkalies,  26s..  and  42s.  per  cwt. 

land  18  tired  of  red  clover.  A  gpreat  proportion  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  l^d.  per  tb. 

the  £inty  and  chalky  soils  are  found  to  beax  good  ^i^^\i\]kx  i^cst  D«&tco^ing  Worm  on  Tumi] 

crops  of  sainfoin,  which  is  now  geneialVy  Uhken      "^^x  e^x. 

advantage  of;  indeed,  sainfoin  is  m^sp«v«a\Ae  ^^^\vaXe^^^>  ^^  ^^  ^^^- 
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EY. — Choke  parccU  have  Ml  gh'tu  waij  Brown    ....    8  II  per  baah. 

.^  .,*,,,.,  «.*.  ..,«„/.„,.^j  '■■•"•  t™-.*.  -  «     _^^  ^^^_, 

!>,«,&««  *«n|wr(erf«<ttai(m>«w«e*  Slocklon  and  Kgrfolk 83  3fi 

■emand  fir  Malt  ha,  lew  ifcw;    ni>  Wheat,  Dantiic 82  '  86 

„,.»..„.. ,.,-^  SSS':;;;::::;.-.:::  J  i: 

— TUfotifideiiceafieUtrthatiacreattiif  Baklet 24    29 

9-  if  iJi^mU  at  Ihe  clan  of  Iht  week  lo  Oats,  Brew   17     ]g 

at  the  atrreney  of  the  previout  marktl.  ^"^   15     17 

i.--ThoHgitludejnandhas  aaqueUaa-  p^^g"^/_[\y/]y_[y_\y\yy__~     ^*     || 

curtaikfi  6tf  Me  AijA  ron^j  qfprica,  it  Floor,  Aroerioui'  per  bairel  X  !" !     —     21 

r(/«iJte>«niloiirn«»(nnjlreBcfiofl.  Blllic _     20 

^  ^   c..i,.d  ^H  .««,,.™,  i.,  LONDON  AVERaTeS."^ 

oUerilimie   been  laien  al  fully /ormcr  ""^''•^    ^ 

Tta  COM*  1/' (Se  ZaHtT  goi»f«j  more  Wleat 3323  qrs.    2'  9    « 

~«or»(D6«  ilo/conipflrfl/iwis/Bif*™.-  Bwlej 2B70  116     7 

,r«i«.^r<»tt  ore /««d(*irea*«*JJ,  O'^  •■■•;; '^61  ■     -     - 

rill/  cftanKleriting  thii  year'i  produce,  Beane' '. ' 

xmtlyattKh  noticed.  peM %H  \  Yl    \ 
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8.    DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE— N 


Canaily,  per  qr. 52  to  56 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  52 

Clorer,  red,  English —  to  — 

„    Foreign     —  to  — 

white,  English —  to    — 

„      Foreign —  to    — 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  36 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.p;  1000  ^JO    to   ^11  — 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  ^8     to     jg9  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 10  to  14 

„         superfine    „         .., 12  to  16 

„         brown         „         •  •   12  to  16 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last ....  £23  to  25 

Tares,  English,  winter  p.  bushel.Ss  Od  to    6 

Foreign      „        ,.        „  ..  —  to  — 


ft 


8.  d. 

8  3 

7  6 

6  9 

5  9 

3  6 

3  3 

2  10 

42  0 

0  0 


LIVERPOOL,  Nov.  23. 

s.    d. 
Wheat, Eng. wh., new,  ^701bs..  7    8 

Ditto,  red 7    3 

Irish  white,  new 6    4 

Egyptian v. .5    6 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs. . .  3     3 

Irish 3    2 

Welsh 2    9 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.36    0 

Orinding 0    0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4    6 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 30 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  .44 

Irish  and  Scotch    38 

Foreign ........40 

Eg3rptian,  per  4801bs.   . .  31 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. . . .  .40 

Foreign    36 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 63    0 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 39    0 

Irish 37    0 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901b8.,  IT.S 26    0 

Canadian    25     0 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..24    0 

Irish 23    0 

Indian  Com,  per  4801bs 31  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
32 
48 
42 


2 
0 
0 
0 


44  0 

32  0 
42  0 

40  0 
66  0 

41  0 
40  0 

27  0 

26  0 

25  0 

24  0 

33  0 


PRICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 
Liverpool,  Nov.  23. 


Hay,  best ....  Is  2d 

Clover  ditto  . .  1  0 

Green  ditto  . .  0  2 

Vetches     ....  0  0 
Straw. 

Wheat 0  5 

Oat 0  5 

Barley 0  3} 


Potatoes.  s.  d. 

Short  tops.. ..   1  8} 

Red  apple..  ..0  0 

Cups 1  9} 

Cattle    1  6| 

Turnips  pr  ton22  0 

Carrote 33  0 

Mangle     ....21  0 


8.  d. 

Wheat,  white  (per  brl.) 26  0  tc 

„      red         do 24  6  tc 

„      inferior,  do 22  0  to 

Oats,  feeding,  new    1 1  6  to 

Flour,  first  (per  cwt.) 16  0  to 

second   do 14  6  to 

inferior  do 1 1  0  to 

third      do 6  0  to 


*i 


ti 


»» 


Oatmeal 


do. 


11  0  to 


CHESTER,  Nov.  23. 

s.  d. 

Wheat,  white,  751bs.  new  ....     7  6 

Ditto,  red 7  0 

Oats,  461bs.,  new.. .... « 3  6 

Grinding  Barley,  per  60lb8.  ..     4  3 

Malting  ditto,  38  qts. 5  9 

Beans,  new,  per  801b8 6  9 

WAKEFIELD,  Nov.  22. 


Wheat,  new,  red,  44«.  to  46«. ;  ditto,  \ 
449.  to  47«.,/ne  5ls.  Oats,  ISs.  to  22s,  ji 
2Zs.perqr.  Barley,  Sis.  to  33s.  Beam, 
to  42s.  fine  to44«. 

Cattle  fifiaxkttn. 

LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 


Nov.  25,  1844. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts ........ 

Second  quality  do 

Prime  large  Oxen 

Prime  Scots,  &c 

Coarse  and  inferior  .Sheep .... 

Second  quality  do 

Prime  coarse  wooUed  do     .... 

Prime  Southdown  do 

Large  coarse  calves    

Prime  small  do  


Large  Hogs    • .  • . . 
Neat  small  Porkers , 


1^ 

8. 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


St.  of 
d. 
6  to 

10  to 
4  to 

10  to 

10  to 
4  to 
8  to 
0  to 
0  to 
8  to 
0  to 
8  to 


LIVERPOOL,  Nov.  18. 

8.       d.      8. 

Beef,  per  lb 0     4|    0 

Mutton 0     5      0 

Lamb 0    0      0 

Th£  supply  of  cattle  consisted  of  1,542  / 
and  4,148  sheep,  viz.,   1,476   beasts  and  ; 
sheep  from  Ireland,  and  66  beastt  and 
sheep  from  Scotland* 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIVATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


DECEMBER^  1844. 


TO  THE  READER. 

The  completion  of  the  First  Volume  of  appear.    The  market  report  will  be  a  care- 

The  British  Cultitator   and  Aoeicul-  fully  condensed  review  of  the  trade  opera- 

TUEAL   Review,  brings  its  Editor  before  tions  of  the  past  month,  with  the  averages 

liis  readers  with  many  apologies  for  the  and  duty,  instead  of  the  present  tables  ; 

omissions  and  imperfections  with  which  he  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the 

li  aware  his  work  abounds — circumstances  work  alike  useful  to  the  Landowner  and 

hover  which  he  had  no  controul  have  pre-  the  Tenant  Farmer. 

Srented  his  making  it  what  he  originally  

ijntended  it  should  be,  and  what  he  hopes  Advertisers  will  find  the  '  Cultivator*  an 

^to  be  able  to  render  it  in  future.  eligible  vehicle  of  communication  with  the 

c     Arrangements  have  been  made  which  agricultural  public  and  the  great  mass  of 

.  will  furnish  a  more  extensive  selection  of  the  rural  population,  the  cover  of  a  journal 

'  original  papers  for  the  ensiling  volume,  and  of  this  description  having  the  great  advan- 

L  win  ensure  the  delivery  of  its  monthly  tage  over  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  in 

■  numbers  punctually  with  the  magazines.  respect  to  advertisements,   that  they  are 

For  the  rest,  all  new  books  and  imple-  continually  before  the  reader,  whilst  a  news- 

ments    of    standard    excellence    will   be  paper  is  thrown  aside  when  it  is  but  a  few 

Inrought  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  as  they  days'  old. 
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TH^  GONVERTIBLE  SYSTEM  OF       averageof  seasons,  of  a  sweet  and  nutritious 
HUSBANDRY.  character,  is  undoubtedly,  as  such,  an  ex^ 

ceedingly  valuable  piece  of  land,  and  the 

B  fact  that  large  portions  of  the  soil  of  owner  or  lessee  of  it  would  act  unwisely  in 

*  English  counties  do  not  produce  one-  breaking  it  up  or  converting  it  to  the  con* 

"  what  they  are  capable  of  producing  is   dition  of  arable,  until  he  had  satisfied  him- 

iming  every  day  more  and  more  appar-   gdf  that  the  profite  to  be  derivable  from  it 

The  causes  of  the  delay,  in  bringing  in  its  arable  state  would,  during  a  number 

I  portions  of  the  soil  to  the  state  of  pro-  of  years,  upon  the  whole,  be  greater  than 

itiveness  in  which  they  ought  to  be,  are   the  profits  it  would  yield  in  ite  condition  of 

|md  in  the  necessity  which  in  some  cases  old  pastiure,  for  the  same  nunibelr  of  years* 

•»ts  for  pasturage,  and    in  the  opinion  gy  profits,  we  mean,  nett  profits  after  the 

ich  is  entertamed  by  many  that  M  pat^  payment  of  all  the  expenses  in  either  case. 

-e  is  a  condition  of  the  soil  which  ought  gut  how  much  land  is  there  in  every  county 

It,  unless  under  Very  peculiar  circum-  ^^ich  at  this  moment  passes  fbr  old  pas- 

inces,  to  be  changed,  and  still  more,  in  t^re,  that  is  really  of  little  or  no  value  as 

habit  in  which  many  farmers  are  prone   g^ch  ?    Now  it  is  to  this  description  of  land 

indulge,  of  preferring  to  turn  out  their  ^e  would  at  present  call  the  attention  of 

e  stock,  often  at  highly  improper  seasons,   our  readers* 

graze,  when  it  is  well  ascertained  that  a  Where  a  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature, 
ich  larger  number  of  such  stock  can  be  absorbing  almost  any  given  quantity  of 
intained  from  the  same  extent  of  land  manure,  and  yet  making  comparatively  but 
len  they  are  properly  house  fed,  and  by  little  return  for  it,  the  plough  is  a  forbidden 
sequence,  that  a  larger  amount  of  profit  implement  because,  when  turned  up,  every 
be  obtained  from  such  land.  We  pro-  ^n^  which  blows  scatters  it>  after  the  sun 
jfMe  then  to  examine  how  these  causes  hag  parched  it  thoroughly,  and  you  are 
iperate.  .  said  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  soil  alto-^ 

The  real  value  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is,   gether^  and  of  having  nothing  left  but  the 
in  a  great  measiure,  lost,  where  a  large   sub-sand.     The  ancient  mode  of  dealing 
proportion  of  pasture,  particularly  of  old  with  such  land  was  to  get  it  covered  >Rit\v 
jMsture,  prevails.     An  old  pasture  which  herbage,  no  mallet  o?  'wYv^X.   Cj^tK\Vs,  ^^ 
produces  an  abundant  herbage  through  an   quickly  as  p06B\\Ae,  oxv^  lo  Vee^  \X.  ^^  «» 


permanent  pasture  ;  and  the  better  the  propriety  be  termed  soil  is  now  com' 
herbage  you  had  tram  it  the  better  farmer  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches 
you  were  considered :  but  in  such  casea  much  deeper,  and  has  produced  mo 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  herb-  cellent  crops  of  Swedish  turnips, 
age  WBB  miaerable  to  a  degree.  Yet  was  it  have  always  the  advantage  over  t] 
not  by  any  means  to  be  converted  to  arable  the  same  liind  grown  upon  lighter  so! 
for  the  reasons  before  given.  The  late  they  will  stand  the  winter  better. 
Lord  Leicester  was  the  first  to  prove  the  frequently  in  a  hard  sound  state 
absurdity  of  ihis  state  of  things,  and  the  month  of  June.  By  the  convertible 
improvement  which  look  place  in  the  value  of  husbandry  then  we  must  be  und< 
of  hia  ealatesparticularly,  and  of  the  county  at  present  to  mean  the  bringing  into 
of  Norfolk  generally,  has  placed  the  plough  of  all  thoac  soils  which,  as  permane 
in  a  prominent  poaition  aa  the  improver  oi  ture,  are  at  present  a  positive  toss 
Buch  soils.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  the  owner  and  occupier;  for  if  thi 
soil  is  of  a  heavy  and  retentive  nature —  not  maintain  89  much  stock  aa  they  i 
where  the  clay  is  within  three,  or  at  most  made  to  do  they  are  losing  to  the 
four,  inches  of  the  surface — where  manure  the  difference  between  the  keep 
actually  petishea  in  the  excessive  moisture  stock  they  now  maintain  and  that 
of  the  soil,  the  plough  is  a  forbidden  imple-  they  may  be  made  to  maintain.  Tb 
ment,  because  the  clay  which  lies  immedi-  lord  being,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ately  under  the  soil  has  seldom  fertilizing  the  difference,  in  value  to  rent,  bel 
properties,  and  on  being  turned  up  with  soil  of  three  inches  and  one  of  eight 
the  furrow  slice  but  fills  the  ground  with  We  would  call  the  attention,  there 
thistles  and  other  pemicioua  weeda ;  and  both  landlords  and  tenants  to  the  qi 
being  exposed  ta  the  sun  and  air  bakes  ao  Have  you  on  your  farms  any  1 
hard  as  almost  to  defy  the  culture  of  any-  pasture  which  may  be  improved  b 
thing  better  than  the  coarse  grass  with  converted  to  arable,  and  made  mo 
which  the  practice  too  often  is  to  allow  it  ductive  of  either  grass,  grain,  oi 
remain  covered  as  permanent  pasture,  the  crops,  than  they  now  are  t 
most  important  and  frequent  improvement  jf  yg,,  ^re  under  the  slightest  imi 
being  the  application  of  bone  dust,  which  Hi  at  you  have,  set  about  the  calcul 
certainly  has  upon  such  land  a  wonderfiil  pn^e  of  the  present  profits,  on  an  ■ 
and  permanent  effect.  of  (jay)  fifteen  years-set  thia  agai 

Some  intelligent  men,  however,  who  are  fo;;,  calculable  profits  of  such  land 
not  fettered  with  prohibitory  clauses  in  growing  artificial  grasses,  grain,  am 
the  leasea  by  wliich  they  are  protected,  cmpa,  the  grasses  being  mown  eil 
,  ---nibeonly  means  by  wlii.;h  auch   l,ay  or  soiling,  and  of  course  well  mi 

■■■  "7  and  permsnently  ini-   and  if  the  calculation  does  not  affor 

,  made  lo   of  our  position,  that  the  produce  fr( 
pable  of,  viz.,  by   i^nd  may  be  doubled,  the  land  ilsel 
r-by    draining   nt  the  same  time,  greatly  increased! 
B  well-worked   ,e  shall  be  inclined  to  doubt  wheth 
B  growth  of  ;b  Buch  a  thing  as  Aohiculturai,  Ij 


pastute,  Qiv       TtT.w.'S^.w*  F».rmerb'  Club.— 


RICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY.  We  have  no  right  whatever  to  assume  that 

Mr.  Vernon    Harcourt,    in    the   instance 

>roN  Playfair,  at  the  late  general  before  us,  by  any  means  coaxed  hU  experi- 

g  of  the  Royal  AgriciUtural  Society  ^ent  to  the  result  he  gives,  or  that  such 

rUmd,  dehvered  two  lectures  m  the  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^jy  ^^^^ .  .^^  however,  the 

e  of  the  British  Institution.     We  ^^m^^  ^^^^^^  j„  t^^  ^1,^^^   t^^l^   ^^^^ 

I  another  column  the  substance  of  -^^^^^^  ^y  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^y  ^^^^ 

3ond  lecture,  which  was  the  most  ^1^^^^  ^y^e  broadcast  escaped,  the  paradox 

al  of  the  two.     The  mysteries  of  jg  explained.    Mr.  Harcourfs  experiment 

hidden  in  the  soU,  are  as  yet  but  ^^^^^  y^^^^  1,^^^  ^^^y^  ^^^^^  satisfactory 

y  explored.    Agricultural  chemistry  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j,^  quantity  of  seed-.the 

I  infancy,  and  practical  experiment  appearance  of  the  plants  as  to  tillering  and 

ften  at  variance  with  theory,  which  ^^^^^^j  ^^^^j^^  ^^^  whether  any  perceiv- 

cases  falls  short  of  opening  up  the  ^y^j^  ^^^3^  was  at  work  to  account  for  the 

uses  of  the  effects  we  daily  witness-  ^^^^      j^  i^  „^t^  however,  the  result  of 

re,  "  the  soundest  maxims  of  good  ^^^  ^^^^  experiment,  however  carefully 

dry,"  or  those  which  have  hitherto  ^^^^^^  ^1^.^^  ^jn  determine  the  relative 

^ceived  as  such,  upon  the  faith  of  values  of  two  systems  in  agriculture-there 

il  exposition,  have  been  more  than  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^eh   various   hidden 

ontradicted  by  circumstances,  and  ^^^^^^  operating  upon  everything  relating 

ead  us  to  the  conclusion  either  that  ^^  ^^e  productions  of  the  soil,  without  re- 

lumstances  have  not  been  carefuUy  ^rence  to  those  which  are  patent  to  every 

or  that  the  resulte  of  them  are  often  observer,  that  nothing  short  of  a  series  of 

r  given.    We  are  led  to  these  re-  experimente,  conducted  with  the  greatest 

by  the  appearance  of  a  paper  in  a  ^are,  and  the  results   noticed   with    the 

imber  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  ^^^^^  precision,  aided  too  by  the  most 

I  "  Agricultural  Experiment,"  from  gcientific  research,  can  or  ought  to  satisfy 

we  quote  the  following :—  ^^^^  practical  farmer  that  theory  is  right  in 

results  of  the  next  experiment  were  its  conclusions,  or  even  that  practice  will, 

re  paradoxical,  and  contradict  one  of  the  upon  an  average  of  cases  and  of  seasons, 

t  m^ms  of  good  husbandry :   it  was  ^^  ^^^  ^^^3       s^jn  ^^^^^^^  jg 

a  field  of  very  infenor  quahty,  the  .  _.  .  ,,  ,      .„ 

I  being  high,  and  the  soil  shallow :   the  wding  us  very  materially,    and  wiU,  no 

r  measured  in  each  case  was  6  perches,  doubt  proceed  to  lay  bare  most  of  those 

Straw      Com     Weight  causes  SO  long  hidden  under  the  mysteri- 

JS."i;i.?Slta!S.riS!^  oi"  »ea  of  nature.     Did  the  advantage  of 

iljed  and  harrowed.. 3d  10      sd  5      62  the  drill  system  rest  upon  the  mere  asser- 

iIl«dandhortehoed..39  22       88    2       63  .  „      ,      .,„  .,  <,.      ^  ..^ 

inedandhandhoed..40—      28  7      63  tion  of  scientific  men,  the  result  of  Mr. 

Died  bat  not  hoed  ..40  -      Ml      63  Vemon  Harcourt's  experiment  would  lead 

sadeast 60  2o       46—62  .,«  .11...         , 

^    ,       ^^  ^         ,.     ^  many  practical  farmers  to  doubt  its  value, 

then,  the  less  the  ground  was  stirred      ,./^  u  i_  ^u  •    j  « 

iter  was  the  quantity  of  com  which  it  ^^i^**  °»*"y  "^^'^  ^^^^  «^*«^  ^^^"  ^^ 

id ;  a  conclusion  so  contrary  to  reason  stale  jokes  about  *'  book  farming ;  "  but  as 

leiience,  that  it  can  only  be  considered  that  system  was  first  sanctioned  by  prac- 

ption  to  ordinary  rules,  and  refered  to  ^^      science  merely  stepping  in  to  explain 
tea^amed  cause ;  but  it  is  agam  tobe^^'-  ,        •i.-n.*.*.  * 

Jthat  the  increased  quantity  of  the  ^  ^^^  ^a"»«'  ^^w  it  is  that  nature  operates 

St  com  was  obtained  at  the  expence  of  in  affording,  in  every  case  that  we  have 

Xty."  ever  yet  heard  of,  "beiote  iVife  ^x^^wA  va.^ 

«e  "uneTpIained  causes"  are  what  one  other,  a  g;reatet  telarrv  ^Toxa.  ^t^^\ 

:  tbe  aid  of  science  to  unravel  for  us.  crops  than  from  t\ioae  »oN«ti\sto^  <»sXv 


4 

ON    LEASES.  and  a  great  uprooting  of  old  attachments,  if 

At  the  late  meeting  oftheStewponey  Far-  Jhe  syfrn  of  leasii^  is  to  be  suddeidy  at- 

n  r.     -Kjr  tempted  with  a  view  to  national  and  to  indiTi- 

mers'  Club  a  very  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  ^^^^  benefit.     Landlords  cannot,  with  common 

Maughan  was  read,  on  the  subject  of  Leases  prudence,  demise  their  estates  for  a  long  tena 

as  compared  with  yearly  occupations.     As  it  of  years,  and  accept  the  covenants  of  par&i 

is  one  of  thp  best  Pxnositiona  of  the  subiect   ^**°  ^*^®  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  if  they  had 
IS  one  ot  the  best  expositions  ot  tne  suDject  ^^^^^^  to-morrow,  would  not  be  able  to  ton 

we  have  yet  met  with,  we  regret  that  we   t^em  to  the  least  advantage.     In  reference  t» 

have  not  room  to  transfer  it  to  our  columns   the  length  of  leases,  1  think  where  mucli  im- 

at  length.     We  may  observe,  however,  that   provement  is  to  be  made,  our  EngUsh  tenn  of 

,v  li.    ^ -HT     -Mr       1.     »    J-       •  •*:  ^  :      21  years,  or  the  Scotch  term  of  19  years,  v«t' 

the  result  of  Mr.  Maughan's  disquisition  is  ^J    j^ ;  ^^^^^  ^^^^  1^^^^^^  y^  j^  ^^  '^^J 

to  shew  that  a  general  granting  of  leases —  tion,  there  is  less  necessity  for  extraordinayi 

an  indiscriminate  creation  of  tenant  terms  outlay,  and  consequently  less  necessity  for  tb 

is  of  but  little  value  to  the  tenant,  and  a  security  of  a  lease  which  extraordmary  outliy 

.    ^v    1     ji     1  requires.     In  many  case,  however,  where  onl* 

positive  injury  to  the  landlord.  ,^^  .3  ^^  ^e  made  by  the  tenant,  a  lease  fori! 

Mr.  M.  quotes,  in  illustration  of  his  posi-  years  certain,  and  afterwards  from  year  to  ye 

tion,  thirteen  instances  upon  an  estate  in  and  imtil  a  two  years*  notice  to  quit  be  givi 

Cheshire,  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  «^ould  afford  perfect  security  to  the  tenant,  1 

c-     rr»  i^r  \  i  i  would    be    couccded    by  the     generality 

Sir   Thomas   Mostyn,   where  leases  were  landlords  with  less  hesitation  thlm  a  term 

granted  for  21  years,  the  rents  fluctuating  19  or  21  years.     I  think,  whatever  the 

with  the  price  of  cheese.    Two  only  out  of  may  be,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  1 

the  whole  number  availed  themselves  of  ^^®  lessor  should,  in  addition  to  his  oh 

^,        ,       ^  V  1  .1    •   t  /T.    1    1  powers  of  re-entry,  for  breach    of  cov 

the  advantages  which  their  leases  afforded  have  power  to  determine  the  tenancy 

them,  and  proceeded  in  a  course  of  valua-   the  expiration  of  the  term  by  a  two  years* 
ble  improvement  of  their  farms.  Upon  one   to  quit    This  period  would  afford  time 
of  these  leaseholds  an  outlay  of£lO  to  iei2  opportunity  to  test  the  qualifications  of 
.     J     .   .  J   1.  !•      •         /•  party  introduced  into  the  tenancy.     If  his 

an  acre  m  draining,  and  the  application  of  nagement  were  good,  public  opinion,  if 

hone  dust  to  the  pastures  has  been  met  by   right  feeling  of  an  English  gentleman 
a  return  the  most  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as   wanting  in  the  landlord,  would  generally 

4^1^^  ^,,«»4;f-.T  «4?  «i,««o«  ^^A^  ««««  ,•♦  !,«„    the  tenant  against  unfair  disturbance  or 
the  quantity  of  cheese  made  upon  it  has   ^^^j^^     j  '^^^  ^^^  ^  p^^^^  ^  ^^ 

been  quadrupled.    Upon  the  other  farm,   farming  leases  as  the  one  I  have  si^^ 
where  a  similar  course  of  improvement  was   ought  to  be  reserved  to  lessors,  and  I  tfai^i 
adopted,  the  number  of  cows  kept  has  been   one.  with  which  English  landlords  may 
exactly  doubled  without  reckoning  other  ^„„— f,  AfiSS  SS..'b"- 
Stock,  the  return  m  cheese  being  no  doubt  perfectly  unobjectionable,  by  a  stipulation 
increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  as  it   in  the  event  of  its  being  exercised,  the  ( 
must  be  evident  that  double  the  number   ®^ould  be  paid    for  all  permanent  imj 
x>       11  i?  J      _      Ml    r  •4_  xi.  /P  ments  made  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  1 

of  well  fed  cows  will  of  necessity  throw  off  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  which  he  had  not  hid 

a  greater  relative  amount  of  profit  than  the   to  reap  the  full  benefit" 
previous  number  of  ill-fed  beasts.  After  quo-   The  above  extract  embodying  almost 
ting  these  instances  of  neglect  on  the  part  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject,  (a; 
of  eleven  tenant  farmers  out  of  thirteen    important  one)  of  the  sort  of  tenants] 
from  the  want  either  of  capital  or  skill  or   lord   in  justice  to  himself  should 
both,  Mr.  M.  proceeded —  bears  out  our  previously  expressed  <  _ 

"  If  individuals  who  advocate  leases  imagine   upon  the  subject.    As  to  the  necesd^ 
thatmateiia]  advantage  would  ensue  firom  the    «^„«„„„i.„  «„  41, «  «„,♦  «i»  4.1,^  a^^.^* 
panting  of  leases  indiscHminately,  tiiOEe  mi^-  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  tenant . 
riduala  labour  under  great  mistake.    Theie  t^i^«tfe^^.«^x^^x^Q'ljKs&lewe  we  confeii 
must  be  a  great  disturbance  of  the  preaeiit   ^oTio\.^%^\V— SS.\aa  wtr.  XaXsstwft. -^'^ 
occupiers — a  great  severing  of  old  coBuec^oua,   ^cl^Xft  \.o  «.\^^^^^  VfcXkSssX  '^'t  -w.^ 


for  improvement  and  ^ood  and  careful  man-  are  few  individuals,  in  any  rank  of  life, 

agement,  right  sure  are  we  that  no  cove-  who  continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  sa- 

nants  which  legal  ingenuity  ever  yet  framed  orifice  their  claims  upon  the  altar  of  pure 

vill  compel  it.    Protect  the  estate  if  you  generosity.     It  appears  to  me,    that  no 

please  during  the  later  years  of  the  term,  prudent  man  would  invest  his  capital  in 

and  this  would  he  very  effectually  done  hy  improving  another    man's  estate,    unless 

iDowing    the  tenant  a  remuneration    in  from  the  length  of  lease  he  had  a  reasona- 

money,  if  he  leaves  his  farm  at  the  end  of  hie  prospect  of  heing  amply  remunerated ; 

the  lease,  for  the  bona  fide  improvements  and  the  servility,  which  holding  at  will  ne- 

he  may  have  made  and  left.  cessarily  exists,  is  altogether  incompatihle 

*  with  any  man  possessed  of  capital,  a  spirit 
ADVANTAGES  OF  LEASES,  &c.  of  enterprise,  and  an  enlightened  mind.- 
There  cannot  he  two  opinions  upon  the  Any  tendency  to  effect  increased  produc- 
subject,  that  leases  are  favourable  to  the  tion  presses  upon  the  public  at  large ;  and 
progress  of  agriculture.  A  tenant  at  will,  the  English  people  may  justly  complain  of 
or  from  year  to  year,  may  plough,  sow,  or  the  want  of  leases,  as  one  of  the  principle 
reap,  hut  he  will,  if  a  prudent  man,  be  causes  which  checks  the  supply  of  neces- 
very  careful  in  making  improvements,  in-  saries  in  their  markets,  and  renders  neces- 
asmuch  as  there  may  he  reasonable  fear  of  sary  the  introduction  of  articles  of  foreign 
•  rise  in  rent,  or  notice  to  quit.  The  ge-  growth.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any 
aeral  principle  which  should  regulate  the  lengthened  argument  upon  the  terms  of 
connection  between  landlord  and  tenant  leases,  but  to  suggest  that  15,  18,  or  21 
ieems  to  me  to  he,  that  while  the  occupa-  years  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  length  for 
Ibn  ought  to  he  restored  to  the  owner  both  parties,  as  according  to  soils,  situa- 
[Without  deterioration  at  the  conclusion  of  tions,  and  covenants,  they  will  embrace 
tiie  lease,  the  tenant  should  also  be  en-  the  different  periods  of  time  necessary  for 
Ibmraged  to  render  it  as  productive  as  pos-  the  fulfilment  and  expiration  of  such  rota- 
Rble  during  his  possession.  In  both  cases  tions  as  may  be  suitable,  so  that  the  pro- 
"^^ lease  is  scarcely  less  necessary  for  the  prietor  may,  at  the  expiring  of  these  terms, 
idlord  than  the  tenant.  Leases,  beyond  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  what  altera- 
doubt,  granted  for  a  number  of  years,  tions  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Objections 
ihance  the  value,  and  secure  the  pro-  of  a  feudal  and  aristocratic  nature  arise 
If  the  rents  of  two  estates  for  half  upon  longer  terms  ;*  but  this  truth  ought 
i  century  back  are  compared,  the  one  oc-  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  lease  or  con- 
ned by  tenants  at  will,  and  the  other  by  tract  is  a  mutual  obligation,  existing  be- 
lants  under  long  leases,  that  under  the  tween  two  parties.  There  are  probably  few 
lagement  of  tenants  at  will,  will  remam  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  estates 

^Jearly  stationary,  whflst  the  other  wiU  be       .  ^^^  ^^^^  inclined  to  place  the  objection  to 

,  found  to  have  gradually,  yet  materially  im-  longer  leases  than  21  years,  to  the  restrictive 

Proved ;  thus  yielding  for  the  succeeding  control  which  such  leases  would  impose  upon 

^itenn  an  increased  revenue  to  the  proprie-  ^^^  o'^ners  of  the  soil  in  their  dealings  with  it ; 

i^    Tx  1.         1    1.  i.        *  i.  a  lease  for  21  years  is,  in  eight  cases  out  of 

tor.   It  cannot  surely  be  necessary  to  pomt  every  twelve,  a  lease  fir  life,  and  for  any  pe- 

otlt  to  -farmers    the    advantages  of  long  rfod    beyond   that,    it    is    unreasonable 

kases.    It  may  he  true,  that  under  the  se-  men  to  contract    A  lease  for  21  years,  too, 

turity  of  the  honour  of  the  English  nobility  affords  time  for  a  tenant,  or  his  representative 

^    ,  •'     ,-  ^         X      -L     -ri  1-  in  case  of  his  death,  to  recover  the  oullav  ftft 

J^d  gentlemen,  tenante  atwiU  have  con-  may  have  made  in  impioN^m^tvV^,  ^Vv^V  ^^  ^^^ 

cmued  in  posaeaaion  from  generation   to  a  permanent  nature,  \ie  covx\'5l  \iq\.  ^^  \twVss. 

tenera&mg  and  acquired  wealth ;  hut  there  time. — £d. 
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have  increased  more  in  value  than  in  the  our  previous  convictions,  that  nothing  ean 
county  of  Northumberland ;  in  several  impede  the  onward  course  of  this  most  im- 
cases  the  rentals  have  trebled ;  and  this,  in  portant  movement.  It  was  well  observed 
a  great  measure,  may  be  attributed  to  the  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  with  an  increa- 
effect  of  21  years'  leases,  by  which  means  sing  supply  of  foreign  cattle  in  our  markets 
men  of  capital,  ability  and  industry,  were  something  must  be  done  to  enable  the  Bri- 
encouraged  to  make  those  exertions  tish  farmer  to  meet  the  competition,  and 
from  which  such  advantages  have  resulted,  this  something  appears  truly  in  the  form  of 
not  only  to  themselves  and  the  proprietors,  a  repeal  of  these  obnoxious  laws.  We  wut 
but  to  the  community  at  large.  The  dark  make  barley  our  principal  cattle  food  if  we 
and  mysterious  plan  of  sealed  proposals  for  would  render  our  soils  in  every  way  most 
farms  has  long  been  practised,  and  seems  productive — it  is  not  alone  that  the  conh 
to  be  adopted  by  those  agents  who  cannot,  forts  of  the  labouring  population  and  iti 
or  dare  not,  trust  their  own  judgment  in  social  and  moral  welfare  is  dependant  upon 
the  valuation  of  what  they  have  to  offer,  the  abrogation  of  this  most  iniquitous  tax-* 
but  this  plan  frequently  defeats  the  end  it  it  is  not  that  the  hard  earnings  of  the  work 
is  attempted  to  accomplish ;  and  some  of  ing  man  shall  be  preserved  to  his  family^ 
the  first-rate  farmers  have  foregone  their  and  himself  from  those  haunts  of  vice  aa 
farms,  rather  than  submit  to  contend  in  debauchery,  the  beer-shops,  and  from 
the  dark.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  pending  ruin— the  abolition  of  the  malt 
agriculturists  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  will  be  conservative  of  other  important  i 
that  the  employment  of  legal  men  and  terests  of  the  poor.  At  one  of  the  meetbj 
bankers,  as  land-stewards  and  agents,  has  which  have  been  held  upon  the  subject, 
acted  injuriously  upon  the  interests  of  agri-  was  stated,  that  one  farmer  alone  is 
culture  throughout  Europe.  Chateavieux  consumer  of  200  tons  of  oil  cake  annuall|| 
has  clearly  shewn  how  this  system  has  and  this  no  doubt  of  foreign  growth — re 
operated  through  France  and  Italy;  and  the  malt  tax  and  he  is  at  once  the  consuin 
Dr.  Henderson,  A.  Young,  Marshall,  &c.  of  a  given  quantity  of  barley,  in  the  gro 
&c.  have  deprecated  its  influence  in  and  preparation  of  which,  English  lal 
Britain.  The  love  of  precedent  which,  and  English  capital  is  alone  employed- 
from  habit,  these  men  cannot  abandon  ;  there  is  surely  produce  enough  of  all  kirn 
the  love  of  litigation  to  which  they — some  for  which  our  climate  compels  us  to  be 
of  them  at  least— adhere  from  taste  and  in-  debtors  of  foreign  states,  without  creai 
terest,  and  their  ignorance  of  both  the  as  this  law  does,  an  artificial  want  amoi 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  from  us — we  need  not  foreign  oil  cake,  if 
the  nature  of  their  education,  are  amongst  legislators  will  permit  us  the  use  of 
the  causes  that  have  counteracted  change  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  extent 
and  amelioration. — George  Davidson,  Dar-  which  the  cultivation  of  barley  will  b« 
Ungton,  Nov,  18, 1844.  carried,  supposing  it  can  be  employed,  d 

•  which  there  is  really  no  doubt,  instead 

THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  MALT  TAX.   cake  in  the  fatting  of  cattle-one 
We  noticed  in  a  late  number  that  an  agita-  will  consume,  for  this  purpose,  in  lieu 
tion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  had   200  tons  of  foreign  oil  cake,  1200quarten 
commenced,  and  we  ventured  to  foretell  home  grown  barley,  by  what  figure  tkoi 
that  it  would  acquire  in  its  progress  a  pro-  shall  we  multiply  this  to  prove  the  coo- 
pulsive  force  which  would  carry  every  thing  sumption,  for  this  purpose  alone,  of  4i 
before  it.    The  success  of  the  late  meeting   whole    kingdom  ?     The   consumptioin  of 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  strengthens  aU   malt  for  public  brewing  and  diitill«M«*' 


&  806SfS96  quarters,  is  it  then  too  much  out ;  some  of  the  fields  contain  land  of  all 

to  say  that   our  increased  consumption  the  ahove  descriptions. 

!>t  Barley  for    all    purposes  will  exceed       When  I  hegan  to  farm  I  was  quite  in- 

tlie  present  demand  by  two-thirds,  or  in   clined  to  thin  sowing,  because  I  had  seen 

>lher  words,    the  labour  at  present  em^  very  good  crops  from  a  little  seed.    But 

doyed  in  raising  barley  and  manufactu-  after  a  number  of  years'  experience  and 

ing  malt  will  be  three  times  what  it  now  observation,  I  found  that  in  certain  cases, 

i^  and  for  every  pound  now  paid  in  wages  and  in  certain  seasons,  very  good,  or  better 

or  these  purposes  four  will  then  be  paid,  crops  might  be  got  by  thin  sowing  than  by 

Ills  consideration,  independently  of  all  thick.    But  as  a  general  rule,  for  all  seasons 

thers,  would  surely  operate  most  power-   and  all  soils,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  practice. 

dly  with  the  government?    We  have  an   Perhaps  in  one  case  out  of  twenty  thin 

icreasing  population  steadily  and  power-  sowing  will  answer  better  than  thick.    If 

dly  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsis-  the  season  has  been  a  good  one  for  prepar- 

ince,  and  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  ing  the  land  and  sowing  the  seed,  and  if  it 

gislature  to  take  care  that  means  of  em-  has  been  sufficiently  drained,  if  wet,  and  in 

joyment,  and  therefore  of  subsistence,  be  proper  condition  as  to  manure,  then  a  less 

imded  for  the   poorer  classes  of  that  quantity  of  seed  will  often  produce  a  better 

ipulation,  than  it  is  to  devise  measures  crop  than  if  thicker  sown. 

rthe  protection  oflife  and  property— his      A  farmer  must  use  common  sense  in 

hour  is  emphatically  the  poor  man's  pro-  sowing.    If  the  seed  be  the  produce  of  a 

JTty,  which  he  has  an  equal  right  to  have  fine  season  less  will  be  required  than  if  the 

oserved  to  him  with  the  rich  man's  thou-  produce  of  a  bad  one.    A  farmer  in  sowing 

^^  must  have  an  eye  to  his  seed,  the  land,  and 

The  minister  has,  we  understand,  sub-  the  season.    1  found  it  the  height  of  folly 

etcd  himself  to  a  pledge  to  revise  in  some  to  make  a  rule  as  to  tie  quantity  of  seed  in 

Vf  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  every  case.    I  was  generally  my  own  seeds- 

oing    the  next  session   of  parliament ;   man,  and  I  varied  the  quantity  in  the  same 

this  be  so,  now  is  the  very  time  for  the  season,  and  in  the  same  field,  according  as 

yiculturists  to  bestir  themselves  to  obtain  the  nature  of  the  soil  varied  in  depth  and 

Kpeal  of  the  malt  tax  as  a  set  off  against  texture.    On  very  light  sandy  or  gravelly 

6  Tariff  and  the  Canada  Com  Bill — as  an  soils  I  should  never  recommend  to  be  sown 

italment    of  that  ample  justice   which  thin.    If  the  spring  months  be  dry,  there 

ey  require  and  must  eventually  obtain,   will  be  sure  to  be  a  thin  crop.    On  stiff 

being  permitted  to  grow  without  let  or  clays  thin  sowing  is  very  dangerous.    It  is 

Bdrance  any  crop  for  which  their  soil   only  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 

^  climate  may  be  suitable.— 0.  stances,  both  at  the  seed  time  and  in  the 

THICK  AND  THIN  SOWING.  '^T''  ^^^^^.f^"«^«'  ^^^^  ^^'"^  «^^in»>  on 

such  soils,  will  answer  better  than  thick, 

•there  has  been  considerable  discussion  A  well  prepared  summer  fallow  sown  with 

tely  on  thick  and  thin  sowing,   I  wUl  wheat  in  September  or  October  will  require 

^ture  to  give  you  my  expenence  and  far  less  seed  than  if  sown  in  December  or 

»itiion  upon  the  subject.  January.    Land  which  is  not  naturally  dry, 

I  cultivated  a  farm  for  nearly  thirty  years  or  made  so  by  draining,  will  require  more 

^ch  lies  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seed  than  if  dry,  excepting  very  light  sandy 

It    The  soil  is  various,  some  sandy,  some  or  gravelly  land  as  before  stated. 

avelly,  stiff  clay,  loam,  and  some  bog.  Neither  thick  or  thin  sowing  will  ensure 

lere  are  few  fields  all  of  nature  through-  a  good  crop,  if  the  laud  ia  oxxl  ^t  ^q^<^\\\(s<dl 
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asrespects  want  of  manure,  short  of  tillage,   except   a   small    portion  during  tht 

or  too  much  water  in  it,  and  too  many  between  green-crops  and  root-crops. 

weeds.    Then  again,  if  the  land  be  natu-  mer  they  are  fed  in  mangers  on  Wl 

rally  bad — although  the  farmer  may  have  chaff,  cut  one-eigth  of  an  inch,  and  1 

done  every  justice  to  it  in  his  power,  and  ceme,  or  green  Rye,  cut  also  into 

everything  which  man  can  do— more  seed  same  size,  adding  ground  Beans,  Oai 

must  be  g^ven  than  when  the  soil  is  natu-  with  Linseed.    In  winter,  our  Carrol 

rally  g^d.    Some  men  will,  perhaps,  say  and  Mangold,   will  be  well    washi 

all  lanct  may  be  made  good.    This  I  do  not  through  Gardner's  Turnip-cutter, 

believe  ;  and  if  it  could,  would  it  pay  ?  passed  through  a  toothed-cutter  m 

A  fanner  on  good  land  may  safely  use  as  to  become  what  I  call  root-cha 

less  seed  than  upon  bad  land,  supposing  then  be  mixed  with  very  fine  Wheal 

their  management  equal.    A  good  farmer  Oat-straw  chaff",  and  a  little  grou 

may  safely  use  less  seed  than  the  bad  one   Barley,  or  Oatmeal,  soaked  Linseec 

on  the  same  description  of  land.    Eleva-   Potatoes,  and  a  little  salt,  varying  1 

tion  and  exposure  must  be  considered  in   much  as  possible  to  stimulate  their 

the  quantity  of  seed  given.    In  short,  no   in  fact,  to  sum  up,  we  shall  present 

rule  can  be  given  as  to  quantity  of  seed  in  the  form  occupying  the    smalle: 

sown,  which  will  apply  to  every  case.    I   compass  and  requiring  the  least  mas 

have   been    very   often   surprised   to  see   Every  half-hour  saved  in  feeding  is 

farmers  using  the  same  quantity  of  seed  added  to  their  rest— a  most  importai 

when  the  season  is  very  favourable  as  when   ent  in  fattening.    The  dry  chaff"  w 

very  unfavourable.  laxity  and  flatulence,  producing  al; 

Thin  sowing  will  often  produce  a  fine   cient  and  healthy  excitation  of  th( 

crop  as  to  bulk,  both  straw  and  grain  ;  but  ^hijst  it  will  afford  to  the  gastric  jui 

is  very  uneven  in  ripeness,  and,  of  course,   access  to  every  part  of  the  mass  of  i 

the  sample  of  grain  is  coarse  and  of  little   mixture  appears  by  its  various  consti 

value.    When  every  grain  of  seed  can  be   fgctly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  bo: 

put  at  its  proper  depth,  and  at  perfect  le-   fot^  and  flesh,  all  which  are  essentia 

gular  distances,  in  a  good  clean  soil,  by  velopment  of  a  well-fatted  animal 

dibbling  or  by  a  good  drill,  then  a  far  less       Our  horses  have  a  plump  muse 

quantity  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  than   vigorous  rotundity,  proving  what  1 1 

when  sown  broadcast.  But  upon  the  strong  that  their  food  contains  every  nee 

soils  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  there  is  ment;  they  thrive  wonderfully  an 

scarce  a  season  in  seven  that  a  drill  ma-  little— they  get  their  breakfast,  dinne 

chine  could  work  to  advantage  in  the  au-  per,  in  perfect  quiet    This  is  better 

tumn  months.    Our  climate  is  too  moist,   ing  them  for  a  ten-mile  walk  momin| 

The  strong  land  farmer  in  the  eastern,  mid-  ing^  thus  depriving  them  of  six  I 

land,  and  southern  counties,  know  nothing   ^^qIj  g^ins  are  soft  and  their  coal 

of  the  diflSculties  we  have  to  contend  with,   their   general   appearance   exhibit] 

--W.  RothweU,  fFtwfwc*,  Dec.  28, 1844.  strength,  and  content.    In  this  all 

♦  my  farm  agree.    Were  it  not  for  th( 

TREATMENT  OF  FARM  HORSES       1,0^^,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
AND  LIVE  STOCK.  gi^ely  fat ;  therefore  I  am  justified  i 

I  will  proceed  to  detail  the  feeding  of  our  ing  a  similar  result  for  my  bullocks 

horses,  and  the  proposed  treatment  of  our  cattle   The  least  they  plough   is  one  ac 

and  sheep : — ^They  are  never  turned  out,  nor  do   seven  inches  deep  for  each  pair,  ai 

ibejr  receive  any  Grass-bay,  or  Clovei-hay—  ally  one  and  a  half  acre,  partical; 
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lianest  One  pair  also  trench  or  subsoil-plough  fh)m  competent  practical  men  on  the  subject  of 
one  and  a  half  acre  per  day  during  harvest,   this  letter. — /.  /.  Mechi,  4,  Leadenhall-atreetf 
'which  is  great  woik.   I  cannot  now  state  exactly   London,  August,  1844. 
"what  number  of  horses  we  shall  require  per-  • 

Miently.    I  rent  45  acres  a^joming  my  land,    TURNIP  DRILLING  &  MANURING. 
I  so  that  the  total  holding  is  173  acres ;  we  shall   We  extract  the  following  from  a  paper  on 
certainly  require  six  at  least  on  our  principle  Turnip  Culture,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
cf  tiench  ploughing,  and  not  resting  the  land.   Scottish  Farmer : — 

^t  present,  owing  to  the  great  arrears  of  culti-  The  land  being  now  sufficiently  pulverised 
^Vition,  and  the  various  operations  of  subsoil-  and  cleaned,  is  ready  for  being  drilled.  The 
'%g,  stone  carting,  &c.,  we  have  an  additional  most  convenient  distance  for  the  drills  is  about 
Smr,  and  sharply  they  are  worked  too.  27  inches  from  centre  to  centre.     They  should 

For  lean  bullocks,  the  straw  chaff  and  green  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  cover  in  the  dung,  and 
Ikedj  or  root- chaff,  will  be  better  than  too  rich  to  prevent  it  being  again  laid  bare  by  the  sow- 
m  diet  at  first  As  they  freshen  we  shall  give  ing  machine.  In  dry  weather  and  on  light  soils, 
j^iem  richer  food,  and  increase  its  quality  by  or  on  clay  soils  not  sufficiently  pulverised,  the 
adding  soaked  linseed,  &c.  Our  setting-up  of  the  drills  should  not  long  precede 
and  cattle  will  always  have  access  to  the  application  of  the  manure,  as  the  land  is 
ck-salt.  I  apprehend  in  bullocks  as  in  horses,  apt  to  become  too  dry,  and  imfit  for  affording 
change  from  very  poor  to  stimulating  diet  sufficient  moisture  for  the  vegetation  of  the 
Id  be  hazardous  without  a  previous  prepa-  seed.  When  farm-yard  manure  is  to  be  ap- 
ion  by  physic.  plied  above,  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  short 

As  I  said  in  my  former  letters,  there  should   muckf  or  in  other  words,  it  should  be  well  fer- 
warmth,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  good  mented,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much  of  its 
)ming ;   bricked   floors  set  in  cement  and   volatile  parts  preserved  as  is  possible.     In  or- 
drained,  appear  well  adapted  for  cattle  ge~   der  Lo  effect  this  desirable  object,  and  to  secure 
ly.    They  should  occasionally  be  washed   the  full  effect  of  the  urine  and  dung  of  the  cat- 
rn  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or  sprinkled   tie  and  horses,  every  dung-court  should  be  pro  - 
gypsum.    This  will  convert  the  offensive   vided  with  a  reservoir  in  such  a  part  of  it  as 
lonia  into  an  efficient  manure.    All  stables   to  allow  the  whole  sap,  after  (?)  it  has  filtered 
cattle-rooms  should  have  their  walls  and   through  the  solid  mass,  to  sink  into  it.     From 
lime-washed  at  least  once  a  yeai^— the   the  reservoir  the  urine  should  be  occasionally 
well  scrubbed.     A  harness-room  in   pumped  and  spread  over  the  dung-heap,  in  or- 
bles  is  indispensable.  der  to  saturate  it  as  much  as  possible  with  the 

Hy  fiirm-yard  will  not  look  like  one,  for  not    fertilising  part  of  the  urine.     A  covered  drain 
BQeh  loose  straw  will  be  seen — a  little  straw-    should  also  be  connected  with  this  reservoir, 
may  appear  here  and  there,  to  absorb  the   near  its  surface,  to  allow  the  urine  to  escape 
Bisture  and  excrement  firom  the  cattle ;  but   when  it  is  full,  and  not  required  for  spreading 
soiled  part  will  be  removed  daily  or  fre-   over  the  dung-heap.    This  drain  should  termi- 
sntly  to  the  roofed  tank,  so  as  to  go  on  the  nate  in  a  pit  at  some  convenient  place,  which 
"^  aa  rich  as  possible,  fermented,   but  not  should  be  half-filled  with  peat-moss  or  rich  ve- 
Nshed  by  rain,  or  evaporated  by  sunshine  or   getable  mould.    This  pit  may  be  emptied  oc- 
•ind.    The  rest  of  my  straw,  both  wheat,  bean,   casionally,   and  the  contents  used  as  a  top- 
M  oat,  wiL  be  converted  as  chaff  into  food  for   dressing.     In  warm  weather,  a  sprinkling  of 
ffey  stock,  and  so  go  to  market  in  the  shape  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  may  be  useful  to 
Untton,  beef,  or  pork — or  he  forming  bone  or  prevent  the  escape  o^  l\ie  wwovoxix^,   ^\«sft.^ 
hew  for  B^  horses.    In  conclusion,  it  will  af-    sufficient  quantity  oi  d\xTi%  \a  Ci0^fet\ft^  va.  ^^ 
ta  me  rerjr  great  pleasure  to  receive  hints   court,  it  should  be  co^et^  «^iw^  wA  wv*^^ 
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sides  with  peat-moss  or  earth;  or  it  maybe  a  wonderful  degree.    It  is  not,  howerer,  idTtt- 

removed  to  the  fijeld,  and  covered  in  the  same  able  to  use  any  extraneous  manure  to  a  txawf  , 

manner.     When  treated  in  this  way,  the  dung  crop  without  at  the  same  time  applying,  it  | 

will  be  found  of  much  more  benefit  to  the  land  least  half  the  usual  quantity  of  dung.    Om  ! 

than  when  the  rain-water  is  allowed  to  filter  reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  though  an  extiir  i 

through  it,  dissolving  its  most  useful  constitu-  neous  manure  may  contain  many  substaiiicei 

ents,  and  carrying  them  off  without  being  again  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  sdQy 

returned,  as  would  be  the  case  where  a  reser-  some  of  the    essential  inorganic  constitoenli 

voir  and  pump  are  used.  The  usual  quantity  of  may  be   wanting,   which    farm^yard   manois 

dung  applied  to  a  Scotch  acre  is  fi'om  25  to  30  would  supply.      Bone-dust  and  guano,  in 

loads,  which  is  not  too  much  to  supply  nourish-  ticular,  may  be  noticed  as  very  useful,  and, 

ment  to  the  different  crops  during  a  rotation. —  may  be  added,  are  now  almost  indis 

A  crop  of  turnips  may  be  raised  with  a  much  adjuncts  to  farm-yard  manure.    When  dung  ii 

smaller  quantity ;  but  the  land  in  that  case,  in-  not  sufficiently  fermented,  which  must  be 

stead  of  increasing  in  fertility,  would  soon  be-  case  with  some  portion  of  it  in  every  season, 

come  impoverished.  is  most  advisable  to  use  a  small  quantity 

When  the  dung  is  put  into  the  drills  it  should  bone-dust  along  with  it    When  used  in 

be  broken  and  parted  equally  over  the  whole. —  way,  six  or  eight  bushels  of  bone-dust. 

In  fact,  much  depends  on  the  breaking  and  with  twice  as  much  wood  and  peat  ashes,  ali 

parting  for  securing  an  equal  crop.    When  the  with  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  loads  of  d 

dung  is  not  properly  divided  so  as  to  incorpo-  will  be  sufficient  for  a  Scotch  acre.    The 

rate  with  the  soil,  there  is  both  a  deficiency  in  dust  and  ashes  should  be  carefully    app] 

the  crop,  and  a  waste  of  manure ;  as  a  turnip  above  the  dung.    From  one  to  two  cwt  of 

obtaining  nourishment  from  an  unbroken  lump  ano,  mixed  with  ashes  in  the  same  way,  wool 

of  dung  never  obtains  that  size  of  bulb  which,  also  form  a  proper  application  for  the 

under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  done,  purpose.    A  mixture  of  bone-dust,  ashes, 

The  dung  having  been  spread,  the  drills  should  guano,  has  long  been  used  with  the  best 

be  closed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  seed  de-  The  quantity  of  fixed  alkali  in  the  ashes  is 

posited  with  all  convenient  speed.     A  g^at  nerally  so  small  that  it  has  no  injurious 

difference  is  often  observed  between  the  crops  in  setting  free  the  ammonia  of  the  guano, 

on  drills  sown  immediately  after  the  dung  has  cases  where  neither  bone-dust  nor  guano 

been  covered  in,  and  such  has  have  been  left  be  obtained,  the  droppings  found  in  the 

without  being  sown  only  for  one  night    As  a  try-house  may  be  broken  down,   mixed 

general  rule,  the  seed  should  be  deposited  at  ashes,  and  used  in  the  same  way.    The  d 

the  depth  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  of  our  domestic  fowl,  thoHgh  very  usefbl, 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  more  equal  braird  not  of  the  same  strength  as  that  of 

is  secured  in  this  way,  and  that  there  is  less  rous  birds.     It  may,  certainly,  contain 

risk  of  injury  from  the  fiy  in  dry  weather.    By  of  inoiganic  substances,  but  it  contains  lest 

depositing  the  seed  at  this  depth,  the  braird  trogen.     In  using  guano,  it  is  necessaiy  to 

may  be  longer  in  appearing ;  but,  on  the  other  member,  that  the  seed  must  not  come  in 

hand,  the  roots  are  nearer  the  manure,  and  on  tact  with  it  before  vegetation  has 

that  account,  less  likely  to  suffer  from  dry  wea-  Bones  prepared  with  sulphuric  acid  have 

ther,  or  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  as  the  plant  used  in  various  ways  with  great  success.    Tiff* 

is  soon  able  to  push  up  its  rough  leaf,  when  it  nips  are  found  to  contain  this  acid  in  their  con*' 

is  generally  considered  safe.  position ;  and  from  this  cause,  and. 

Beside  farm-yard  manure,  many  other  eub-  from  the  state  of  minute  division  in  which 

stances  are  now  used  in  the  raising  of  tur-  is  afforded  to  the  plant,  the  good  efibeti  of 

jups,  and  some  of  them  succeed  in  doing  so  in  application  may  be  accounted  to.  ,^ 
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Of  the  difieient  saline  substances  which  have  he  is  thrown  upon  the  parish  for  support 

been  tried,  many  have  been  of  use ;  but  their  Sale  after  sale  of  agrricultural  stock  and 

-  .    X       J  .V  •  *  produce,  bespeak  the  wretched  condition  of 

ificts  are  too  transient,  and  iheir  expense  too  f^^  f^^^^^^  ^^io  is  ready  to  throw  up  all  in 

pett,  to  be  used  by  the  practical  fanner.  despair,  owing  to  the  low  price  or  com, 

Besides  the  manures  noticed,  there  are  many  high  rents,  and  the  ravages  of  game  in  ex- 


keir  use,  as  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment.  mg  the  low  state  of  the  profession,  that  if  a 

After  the  turnip-seed  has  been  sown,  and  a  farmer  is  turned  out,  it  is  scarcely  possible 

idek  and  equal  braird  has  made  its  appearance,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  «^}.  ^^^^^l  f5"n-    As  W  as 

^     ,     ,  ,  Z*^  they  can  continue  to  hold  on  they  do,  m 

tis  stiU  possible,  by  neglect  or  mis  manage-  t^e  hope  that  circumstances  may  improve ; 

lent,  for  the  crop  to  be  a  failure.  but  at  last  are  driven  to  abandon  all  m  des- 

rWnninr  and  Hoeing.- As  soon  as  the  plants  pair,  after  losing  the  whole  substance  of 

le  of  sufficient  size,  the  drills  should  be  pared  {JjfJJ^^i^/itV^^^'  including  both  capi- 

itfa  a  harrow  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  *  ,       ,        , 

«o«i^,«.d  hoeing  n.»..  be  co.n.e„ced.    A  ,  ilJre^i^^ad"  !?"&"  C'eTnl  "of 

■renient  distonce  for  leaving  the  pUnU  apart  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

i&om  eight  to  nine  inches.    Two  applications  Peasant  life  has  been  painted  by  them  in 

(the  hoe  and  as  many  of  the  harrow  are  gene-  t^e  most  gay  and  attractive  colours.    Con- 

11      i«..rm.i,iJVA         J      *  trasted  by  a  thousand  bright  shining  pic- 

ily  sufficient.    They  should  be  afterwards  set  turesajrafnst  the  denizens  of  the  crowlei^ci- 

pwith  a  double  mould-board  plough,  and  left  ties  and  the  occupants  of  the  manufacturing 

»eome  to  maturity.*  workshops.    We  have  been  continually  re- 

&«iW-«p.— On  dry  knd  they   are   some-  minded  of  the  free  fresh  air  of  which  he 

®  ,    ,1.        .J      .*v**     *   J  breathed— his  lovely  cot,  surrounded  and 

aes  not  set  up ;  but  I  consider  it  better  to  do  o,,er-hunff  with  the  pleasiug  attractions  of 

t  in  all  cases,  as  it  admits  a  freer  circulation  the  woodbine  and  jasemine— his  neat  and 

air  among  the  leaves,  and  in  winter  allows  picturesque  garden,  filled  with  the  fragrance 

emelted  snow  to  escape  without  injuring  the  ^^  ^^    full-blown    rose-his    lovely    and 

,.  r  rf       n  comely  wife,  dressed  m  a  neat  and  becom- 

"*•  ing  attire,  happy  in  her  own  sphere,  and 

Turnip  cleaning  should  never  go  on  in  wet  cheerful  as  the  lark—his  laughing  anajoy- 

mher,  as  the  pressure  of  the  hoe  closes  up  ous    children,    whose    fresh  rosy  cheeks, 

•  pores  of  the  soil  and  excludes  the  air,  in  tinged  with  an  healthful  glow,  bespeaking 
.^                  ,        ,             ...         ,  m  a  language  more  eloquent  than  tongue 

*ich  case  the  plants  become  sickly,  and  never  ^^  pgjj  ^an  express  the  happy  home  of 

i^n  a  healthy  maturity.  plenty  and  contentment   in    which   they 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  CONDITION  OF  •  "vve  caunot  bclievc  this  to  be  the  general 

He     ENGLISH     PEASANTRY.  sUte  of  the  country.    Mr.  Maughan's  statement 

By  an  Ex-Farmer's  Son,  to  the  Stewponey  Fanners'  Club,  given  in  our 

.      .         .  «.,  *!.«„«„«..: f;««  r.f  present  number,  will  account  in  some  degree 

jg  IS  a  time  of  the  year,  the  seventies  of  ^  .  correspondent 

Uch_  lead  our  minds  to  dwell  upon  the  jfa  man  takes  a  farm  and  ha.  not  eithe?  cap' to 
ndition  of  our  poorer  members  of  socie  y.       ,^j„  ^^  ^  ,„  i,       ^      .„         P'«' 

The  farmers  are  m  some  d'stncU  dis-  .^If  in  the  position  above  deUribed.    ITiat  Til 

argfing  their  men    and  have  not  funds  ,    j,^^  ^  mereeneiy  men,  or  that  all  agents 

Ancient  to  pay  the  labourer  his  small  pit-  „„  :„„„„,  „,.,«„j.„  „.  j'  „    .         V*  ii 

.ce  Of  ninro^enjhillings  weekly,  Tnd  j^^rrrfSlnt^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  This  operation  is  by  many  h^hly  in.Ui-  ^xtt^^Lrvr^^^^^^^ 

Ut  fanners  never  performed.    They  prefer  ex-        ^   ^^    ,  ^'^S 

^ng  the  roote  completely,  by  removing  all  »  ' 

ft  soil  from  them  in  the  operation  of  the  se-  The  true  value  ot  a.  \3tim^ 

m  hoeing,  and  thus  exposing  the  bulbs  to  the  Is  just  as  mucVi  aa  \l  Y»W\>axvTv^. 

ioo  of  the  atmQBphere.—ED.  B,  C.  But  who  is  to  blame  tb^l— 1£»^« 
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dwelled— how  he  arose  at  early  dawn  re-  brow,  and  shown  itself  to  the  worlds  by  tke 
freshed  by  healthful  repose,  pursued  his  light  of  the  midnight  blaze.    Society  bat 
daily  toil,  cheered  along  by  the  music  of  at  length  turned  the  full  blaze  of  its  duQV 
the  feathered  songster;  borne  on  the  wings  eye  into  the  shadiest  recesses  of  hisprivae^i 
of  a  refreshing  breeze,  charged  with  the  Political  economists  have    calculated  lu 
fragrance  of  wild  flowers  and  the  perfumes  earnings  and  outgoings,  down  to  fractioni 
of  the  up-turned  clod.    How  he  sat  down  of  pence  and  half  ounces  of  tea.    In  sliort 
to  his  frugal  but  nutritious  repast  by  his  his  concerns  are  becoming  as  common  as 
pleasant  fireside,  surrounded  by  the  plea-  waste  land — what  he  earns  and  what  he 
sing  smiles  of  his  happy  wife  and  family—  spends — what  he  eats  and  what  he  drinks- 
how  he  spent  the  summer's  twilight  or  the  what  he  wears  and  the  cost  of  it  from  \M 
long  winter  evenings,  and  when  the  day  of  to  toe — where  he  sleeps  and  how  man^  cJ 
rest  came  round  in  their  endearing  society,  his  family  lie  in  a  bed.    Seven  shilbngSf' 
whilst  the  respectable  appearance  of  him-  and  sometimes  six  shillings  per  week,  ths 
self,  wife,  and  children  at  church  and  else-  year  round  have  been  mentioned  as  thfti 
where,  were  the  delight  of  all.    These  and  sums  from  whence  a  whole  familv  have  to, 
a  thousand  other  scenes  of  rural  enjoyment  derive    their    subsistence.^     Fathers   witll 
and  felicity  have  been  pictured  to  our  im-  more  children  than  shillings  per  week-* 
magination,  on  which  we  would  fondly  gaze  children  starving  before  their  parent's  ejm 
in  admiration  ;  leading  us  to  exclaim  with  with  cold  and  famishing  for  food.    Un"" 
the  bard  of  Avon  : —  work-houses  are  full,  though  industrii 

«  6h  God,  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life  ^?S"«  ^In"  *erire*"onir?ffeI^ 

To  be  no  better  than  an  homdy  swau."  tCTe'ekWaglsflix^tigh?  or  afm. 

But,  reader,  methinks  I  hear  thee  exclaim,  ten  shillings.    As  yet  there  is  no  hope 

"  thou  art  revelling  in  a  land  of  dreams."  the  peasant.  No  living  soul  appears  to  ( 

Yes!    whatever    things   may  have  been,  for  him,  and  the  curse  of  his  lot  is  that 

where  shall  we  look  for  them  now?    Alas  I  ig  not  wanted.     The    landlord    does 

the  scene  has  changed.     That  lovely  cot  want  him— the  farmer  does  not  want  hii 

has  become  the  abode  of  poverty,  misery,  the  guardians  and  rate-payers  do  not  wi 

and  despair— that  comely  wife  tossed  on  him.    Labour  is  made  an  unmarkel 

the  thorny  bed  of  poverty  has  shrunk  like  drug— the  labourer    a    cumberer    of 

the  blighted  rose  :  her  spirit  is  well  nigh  ground— work  and  wages  a  charity.  V 

broken,  and  all  her  habits  of  cheerfulness  this  continues  his  wretchedness  and  d 

and  order  have  forsaken  her— despair  has  dation  will  continue.    The  labourer  is 

seized    upon    her    blighted    countenance,  will  be  a  miserable  beggar  till  society  n 

wrinkling  her  brow  in  the  very  height  and  wants  him  ;  and  society  never  will  ru 

pride    of  womanhood.     Those   laughing,  want  him,  till  new  fields  are  opened  for 

rosy  cheeked  children  have  changed  into  productive  employment  of  capital.    Thi 

a  wailing,  miserable,  half-starved,  famish-  he  is  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 

ed,  sallow,  lean,  squalid  crew.  He  himself,  nothing  to  enjoy,  nothing  to  hope, 

once  one  of  "  England  s  bold  peasantry  nothing  to  lose:  becoming  reckless 

and  country's  pride,"  is  tossed  to  and  fro  regard  to  his  fate,  and  revengefill  of 

like  a  vessel  on  the  foaming  billows  of  the  wrongs  ;  from  thence  is  lighted  the  to 

trackless  ocean,  without  chart  or  compass ;  Qf  the  incendiary  *  * 
with  no  beacon  or  friendly  landmark,|point-       ^       j  \    f     ^^^    ^^^^^^  ^ 

ing  to  some  distant  haven  where  may  be  ■'  """"  ' 

gained  shelter  and  support     Nothing  now       ,  ^^  ^„  „„t  ^„„,ii„  the  picture 

remams  but  the     free  fresh  air,    which  is  ^  correspondent,  of  the  condition  rf 

but  poor  nourishment  to  an  empty  stomach  /   ^  ^  j^^  ^     ^  altogether  a  peifert 

-the  fragrant  perfumes  and  the  music  of  semblance:  in  some  dlstn"  ts.  it  is  ten^  tf 

birds,  which  IS  as  nothng  when  not  backed  ^    .       ^    ^^^^^  ^  ,  and  that  ii 

by  the  more  substantial  fragrance  of  "roast  ^j      f  h^teen  the  great  ek  of  sgrioil 

beef,';  the  clatter  of  plates  and  the  rattle  employment!   for  whilst  dnring  thSe^ 

of  knives  and  forks.  ^^  ^^^/^^  ^^  j.^^^^  .^  ^  ^^g^y  ,^g^ 

The  cry  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  his  seed  time  and  harvests,  (particalii]; 

hitherto  been  unheard.      His  woes  have    atter)  that  he  is  actually  on  the  look  out 

been  left  untold  and  his  grievances  vmte-  \afeo\ueTO,-3t\.4niai%^e  other  quartet  he 

dressed.     The  country  is  atlengtVi  arouaeA  laoV^oTVlwt^Mia.'SaftTsaaioKi  «\\>is^U 

from  its  lefliars-v.     Reven<?e  hasHt  wx>  ^«  em^Xo^  J«)Axv?,'5Be%snR«'STOs«».— ^«A. 
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iKniiet  if  ihe  improved  cultivation  of  the  labouring  poor,  but  wbat  are  tbey  f 
8,  causing  a  greater  demand  for  A  variety  of  random    desultory  sugges- 
oral  employment.    It  is  impossible  tions— some  of  them  ridiculous    absurdi- 
>ver  the  surface  of  England,  with-  ties.    All  sorts  of  crotchetty  and  fantasti- 
ig  that  the  land  is  generally  not  cal    experiments  are    pompously    recom- 
dvated,  nor  turned  to  one -half  of  mended,  complacently  discussed  and  half 
antages  which  it  might  be.    The  decided  on  as  grand,    healing    measures, 
irmer;^  generally  cannot  make  im-  Some  are  substantial  and  are  eagerly  grap- 
»nts — they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pled  at  by  a  starving  population.     One 
they  were  willing,  and  they  ought  suggests  cottage  allotments  of  land,  which 
ey  were  able  without  an  effectual  is  now   becoming  quite  the  rage,   being 
;e.  Would  the  landlords  help  them?  backed  by  the  eloquent  glowing  speeches 
hev  guarantee  leases  ?  Would  they  of  "  Young  England ;"  and  is  we  ma}r  say 
e  that  the  crops  were  not  devoured  the   most  fashionable  of   all  suggestions, 
e  ?    If  the  landlords  would  come   By  its  enchantments  and  virtues  the  whole 
and  hold  out  a  prospect  of  Uberal  country  is  to  be  transformed  into  another 
i  long  leiues,  the  tenant-farmers,  at  paradise.    The  goddess  of  contentment  is 
»se  with  capitaly  would  do  very  well,   to  again  mount  the  throne  from  which  she 
rming  can  never  be  the  rule  with  has  so  lon^  been  banished.   But  alas !  I  am 
inants,  however  much  the  landlords   afraid  it  will  prove  all  moonshine.    I  shall 
towards  permanently  improving  the  again  however  return  to  this  topic  in  ano- 
\    But  there  must  be  some  secu*   ther  place,  where  I  shall  place  it  under 
inst  the  fearful  fluctuation  in  the   more  substantial  proofs  of  facts  and  figures, 
farm  produce  before  farmers  will   Another  is  for  carrying  the  allotment  sys  ■ 
emselves  by  leases  :   nothing  but  tem  to  a  gpreater  extent — making  the  la- 
ses  as  men  of  capital  can  depend  bourers  in  fact  into  small  farmers ;  as  if 
ever  induce  them  to  enter  into  any   the  farmers  themselves  were  in  some  very 
s  whatever;  and  corn-rents  are  in-   envious  position,  which  God  knows  is  little 
l)le,  to  guard  the  tenant  farmers   better  than  that  of  the  labourer.      This 
ir   labourers  from  the    disastrous   however  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  the 
of   fluctuating  prices   and  falling  foregoing  suggestion.      Coal  and  blanket 
.     With  corn  rents  landowners  will   societies    are    recommended    and    estab- 
immediate  effects  of  low  prices  as   lished  without    number.      Soup  kitchens, 
tenants,  and  a  perfect  community   distribution  of  two-penny    loaves,  penny 
st  will  be  thus  established  between   tracts  promulgating  the  doctrines  ot  con- 
Suppose  a  landlord    to   have  an   tentment  in  poverty,   deference  to  supe- 
ortn  (with  wheat  at  8s.  per  bushel)   riors,  and  showing  at  what  sums  a  poor 
isand  pounds  per  annum  :  out  of  family  may  live  or^  rather    starve  upon, 
will  most  likely  have  to  pay  for   the  authors  not  distinctly  stating  whether 
upon  mortgages  and  charges  ere-   they  write  from  practice  or  theory,  but  I 
marriage  settlements,  one  naif,  or   am  inclined  to  think  from  the  latter — are 
3r   annum.     Well,   suppose  wheat   put  forth  as  panaceas  for  all   our  social 
to  fall  to  6s.  per  bushel,  he  has  the   evils.    One  sagely  recommends  that  gen- 
lountofinterest  to  pay,  yet  with  only   tlemen  should  **  look  after  the  poor  pro- 
urths  of  the  means  :  consequently   perly,  and  see  that  their  tenants  properly 
r  income  will  be  reduced  one-half,    employed  the  poor."     If  labour  can  be  em- 
ire   stubborn  facts,   which  will,   I    ployed  profitably,    of   course  it    will    be 
reatly  counteract  the  adoption  of  employed,  and  nothing  need  be  said  about 
nts.    Game    in  excess  is  a  main    duty  or  comi)ulsion.    Others  appearing  to 
to  productive  farming.    We  want   put  no  faith  in  any  of  these  healing  salves 
mployment  for  labourers  and  re-    appear  to  think   there  is    no   alternative 
>r  industry.    There  is  a  great  and   but  banishment,  by  emigrating  to  some  of 
ng  population  whose  wants  must'be    the  colonies,  or  the  back  settlements  of  the 
I;  and  instead  of  that  population    United  States.  In  fact  anything  and  every- 
burden  upon  the  land,   the  land    thing  is  devised  for  the  improvement  of  the 
^h  cultivated,  would  be  capable  of   condition  of  the  labourer,  except  that  of 
ng  a  foiirfold  increase.  opening  proper  c\vanive\^  iox  \!tv^  ^tck^^sv- 

nthropists;  or  would  be  philanthro-  ment  of  his  \nduslrs— \>Te^VYcv^  >o^^  vo^ 
eln  the  field,  establishing  new  and  bonds  by  wYiich  \ve\a\iO\xw^  \,c>  \\v^e«^ 
ehemesforbetterinsr  the  conditmn    '«  pauperism  aT\d  sVave1r7*-tT^v^^vc^?^  >^\\\>x^ 
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him  a  feeling  of  personal  and  self-respect,  which  the  servants  were  in  the  h 

and  a  desire  for  advancement  and  social  in-  supplying  themselves  with  peat  fuc 

dependence.    They  ask  not  for  chanty  hut  „^:^\1  ^Z,4.  ^^ot^      tx.         Cu-       j 

for  justice,  in  the  shape  of  profitable  and  ^^^^^  ^°«*  ^^^'     ^^^  gnibbmg  ol 

independent  labour.     Charity    will    only  and  other  plants  cost  £54  Os.  9d. 

leave  wrongs  unredressed  and  the  causes  ■»*■   o                 i.     ^i    j        •"•    j  .1 

of   wretchedness  untouched;    whilst  the  Mr  Stephens  shortly  described  th 

labourers  themselves  will  only  be  kept  in  OJ^  Stubble  turnip,  and  exhibited  soi 

slavery  and  beggary.    Independence  means  cimens  sent  to  the  Museum  by  Mr  B 

"  not  under  the  controul  of  a  single  person,  Makins,  Shellacies,  near  Comhill,  i 

or  single  class  of  persons.       Hence  aids  -1.      1     1     j       m/.     ^ 

are  rather  given  in  charity,  than  in  pro-  thumberland.      This  turnip  posses 

motin^    means   of  solidly    bettering    the  the  characters  of  the  garden  stone 

condition  of  the  poor.    Anvthing  contri-  and  may  have  acquired  its  larger  siz 

buting   towards  their  moral  welfare  and  having  been  cultivated  in  the  fields, 

independence,  would  be  a  service  beyond  %    -  ^    ^      .      ., 

all  donations— worth  more  than  lakes  of  crop  of  winter  turnips,  they  are  of  les 

soup   and  mountains   of  blankets.— J5.  R,   than  the  kinds  usually  cultivated  f 
near  Wigan.—(To  be  continued.)  purpose,  but  as  a  turnip  coming  e 

♦  maturity,  even  though  sown  late 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  season,  they  become  valuable  to  the 

SOCIETY.  ^y  affording  him  the  means  of  maim 

The  first  montUy  meeting  of  this  Society  ***  condition  of  his  stock  from  the 

for  the  session  was  held  in  their  Museum,  ""fhicli  the  pasture  commonly  fails, 

at  George  IV.  Bridge,  on  Wednesday,  the  ^'«'"°"?  "^  September,  to  the  ear 

4th  ult.,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  f  P"^^"''    '''""'  \  ?'^<*T^   ' 

under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Graham  of  ifK"/*"  }"   con«'«n«d  m  the  stc 

t,  ,  This  turnip  may  be  raised  with  bon 

lialgowan.  .^,       " 

Mr. BoRTHWicK of Crookston commenced  ,    ^      °'  *  1  .  ^  ^  ,^^.,  ?  i  f° 
.,      1.    •  X.  i.1.  *•      V         J'  be  sown  as  late  as  the  llth  July,  a 

the  business  of  the  meeting  by  reading  a     ^    ,  j    •     •,  /,      ,    ,.  ,      , 

report  on  the  plantation  made  by  the  Duke  *f"*  ^  good-s.zed  firm  bulb  by  the 
of  Richmond  on  his  estates  in  Aberdeen-  «>»«:  of  the  ensuing  September  whe 

,.,..11./;  rpi      may  be  laid  down  on  the  stubble  or 

shire  during  the   last   five    years.      The   ,,   -^         «  , 

J     ,     .  J  .       xi,    T>-  1  Ml      J   the  use  01  the  cattle  or  sheep, 

ground  planted  compnses  the  Bmhill  and  ^ 

adjoining  moors  situated  in  the  parishes  of      Mr.  Stephens  prefaced  the  descrip 

Caimie  and  Huntly.  the  Stubble  turnip,  with  a  few  rema 

The  land  was  surveyed,  and  a  plan  made  the  utility  of  Rape  for  sheep  early 

in  1838  by  Messrs.  Seattle  and  Walker,  tumn.      It  is  raised  like  turnips,  a 

landsurveyors  in  Aberdeen,  and  they  also  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  pi 

made  out  the  specifications  of  the  contracts  i^g  in  its  strong  stems  when  the  com 

for  fencing  the  grounds  and  planting  them,  tion  of  rape  is  delayed  till  late  in  the  ai 

The  fence  consists  of  a  Galloway  dyke  of  he  recommended  portions  of  it  to  be 

angular  stones,  built  3}  feet  in  height,  at  at  different  times,  so  that  each  portioi 

6d.  per  yard,  carriage  included,  at  a  cost  of  always  be  in  a  young  growing  state, 

£464  4s.  8d.     A  number  of  open  drains  slender  stems,  when  the  stock  arri^ 

were  made  through  the  wettest  parts  of  the  consume  it.    With  the  possession  of 

gound  from  1  to  2  ft.  in  depth,  12in.  wide  at  ^or  sheep,  and  of  stubble-turnips  for ' 

the  bottom,  and  from  X}  to  3  feet  wide  at  ^^*  Stephens,  in  conclusion,  reT«<^^^< 

top,  at  a  cost  in  all  of  £225  158.  7d.    A  farmers  themselves    would    be   to  l 

road  of  15  feet  in  width  was  made  for  the  should  their  stock  want  sufficient  food 

purpose  of  giving  access  to  a  moaa  ixom  va  «t>3LVvwan  from  the  failure  of  the  gras 
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ter  turnips  are  led  into  the  straw-  classes,  accoiding  to  tlieir  mineral  constittt- 

ents : — 


of  time  prevented  the  reading  of 
paper  on  saw-dust  as  a  manure,  hy  — 

lop,  land-steward,  Methven  Castle,  su^ica  Plants. 

ARLBS  Gordon,  the  Secretary  in-  2S^*'r*![L^'*^  "•^ 

,,*  .,         .         «,  Wheat-straw    ........ 

that  he  had  received  notice  of  the  Bariey-ttmirwith  seeds 

oly  death  of  the  celebrated   M.  ^^"^^^ 

rg,  of  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland. 


Limb  Plavts. 

Tobacco    

Pea  straw 

Potato-herb 

Meadow  Clover 

Potash  Plants. 

Maize-suaw 

Tamips 

Beet*root 

Potatoes  Ctubers]   . . . 
Helianthus  tuberasus 


SalUof 

Salts  of 

Potash 

Lime  aiiJ 

and  Soda. 

MagDesia. 

34.00 

4.00 

SS.Of) 

7.20 

10.00 

25  70 

18.05 

16.52 

24.34 

67.44 

27.89 

63.74 

4.S0 

59.40 

39.20 

56.00 

71.00 

fi.50 

81.60 

ia4o 

88.00 

12.00 

85.81 

14.19 

84.30 

15.70 

Silica. 


62.00 
(>1.05 
55.1>3 
63.89 

8  30 

7.81 

36.40 

4.90 

18.00 


8. — The  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling 
d  kitchen  Apple,  requiring  very 
ar. 

[CULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.  «  rphis  Table  is  only  an  approximation  to  the 

nual  lectures  of  the  Royal  Agri-  truth,  and  its  classification  inadmissible,  as  it 
>ociety  was  delivered  in  the  Thea-  was  opposed  to  a  beautiful  law,  pointed  out  by 
)  Royal  Institution,  on  the  11th  Liebig  himself,  and  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ult.  by  Dr.  Playfair :—  ments  of  Will  and  Frescnius,  which  was  that 

e   last  Lecture,  tlie  importance  of  certain  bases  may  replace  each  other,  .iccording 

and  draining  had  been  insisted  on ;  to  the  law  of  equivalents.  Thus,  soda  may  be 
nvolved  the  explanation  of  &lIow —  substituted  for  potash,  and  vice  versd;  lime  for 
ire  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil  to  magnesia,  and  so  on ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that 
phere.  But  although  a  soil  is  ex  an  alkali  could  be  substituted  for  an  earth ;  still 
or  instance,  of  silicate  of  potash,  so   the  table  was  practically  useful.     The  rotation 

would  not  gprow,  it  did  not  follow  of  crops  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
that  no  other  crop  would  grow,  as  soil,  and  this  would  be  seen  by  observing  what 
t  still  be  plants  that  would  g^w  with  kind  of  plants  grew  on  the  rocks  mentioned  in 
ling  constituents  of  the  soil.  This  the  last  lecture.  On  the  gpranite  rocks,  the  soil 
}  one  of  importance,  as,  if  there  were  of  which  contained  abundance  of  silicate  of 
it  would  obviously  present  the  ne-  potash,  the  farmer  grew  mostly  the  silica  plants, 
a  naked  fallow.  Professor  Low,  in  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  after  taking  care  to 
.tore,  had  recommended  that  soils  be  manure  well  with  lime  or  sea-shells,  to  supply 
iix  or  eight  times ;  and  this  was  a  the  absent  calcareous  matter  and  phosphates. 
i  of  time  and  money,  if  nothing  else  .  It  is  seldom  that  such  soils  are  devoted  to  pas- 
own  in  the  interim.  But  in  Scot-  ture,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  growth  of  lime 
uiy  parts  of  England,  and  in  Jersey,  plants.  Clay,  slate,  and  grauwacke  are  de- 
em was  entirely  dispensed  witli,  and   graded  granite,  but  deficient  in  lime  and  phos- 

of  such  a  practice  is  easily  under-    phates ;   for  animals  had  not  yet  been  formed, 
eferring  to  what  has  recently  been   and  their  great  characteristic  was  the  possession 

with  respect  to  the  composition  of  of  potash ;  and  two  potash  plants,  oats,  and 

ingredients  of  plants.  In  the  last  turnips,  were  most  frequently  cultivated  on 
able  was  exhibited  showing  the  prin-  these  soils,  both  of  them  requiring  little  of  the 
si  ingredients  of  plants,  and  altliough  phosphates  and  little  of  lime ;  on  the  sandstones, 
ontained  these,  they  existed  in  very  which  were  much  richer  in  lime  and  phosphates, 
iportions,  as  the  following  table  would   but  still  possessing  potash,  so  that  potash  plants, 

Liebig  had  even  divided  plants  into  and  in  addition,  wheat,  haxVey,  vcA  <£V<«scLT<t  vi^ 
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grown  on  these  soils.     Above  the  sand-stones  crop,  especially  as  their  stems  return  toi 

we  come  to  rocks  abounding  with  animal  and  the  silicates.    The  curious  rotation  of  tb 

vegetable  remains,  and  containing  little  potash ;  lias,  consisting  of  wheat,  beans,  fallow,  oi 

these  rocks  are  not  adapted  for  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  would  in  the  same  way  be 

oats,  or  turnips,  and  the  lime-plants  forming  adapted  to  the  particular  composition  ai 

pastures  are  mostly  grown.      On  the  coal  mea-  racters  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  pi 

sures  vegetation  is  poor,  arising  from  the  enor-  Enough  had  probably  been  said  to  si 

mous   exhaustion    of  the   soil,    produced  by  farmer  that  rotation  was  not  a  means  of: 

the  plants  forming  the  coal-beds ;   the  clays,  ing  the  soil.     The  soil  remained  in  i 

however,  contained  silicates  and  iron,  and  with  state,  as  far  as  the  plant  was  concerned, 

care  were  cultivated  so  as  to  produce  various  great  advantage  of  it  consisted  in  the : 

crops.      On  the  magnesian  lime-stone  plants  one  crop  could  be  grown  whilst  the 

were  grown  which  required  magnesia,  and  po-  preparing   for    another.      The  theory 

tatoes,  wheat,  and  barley  flourished  on  these  Candolie,  with  regard  to  plants  thro^ 

soils.    After  this  we  come  to  the  new  red  sand-  excrementitious  matter  injurious  to  th( 

stone,  a  soil  composed  of  the  detritus  of  former  and  beneficial  to  other  plants,  was  now  g 

rocks,  and  capable  of  supporting  potash,  soda,  exploded,  and  many  facts  were  entirely 

and  silica  plants.     The  calcareous  soils  of  tlie  to  it.     Thus,  in  Hungary,  there  was 

Uas,  the  oolite,  and  the  chalk  yield  lime-plants,  poisonous  efTect  produced  on  the  whei 

beans,  peas,  clover,  and  barley.     In  examining  although  in  some  districts  wheat  had  bee 

the  various  kinds  of  rotations,  it  would  be  found  in  succession  for  centuries.      A  like 

that  they  were  precisely  such  as  were  adapted  that  of  rotation  is  produced  by  many  oti 

to  the  soils  in  which  they  took  place.    Thus  the  cesses  on  farms ;   take,  for  instance, 

Norfolk  course  begins  with  Turnips  well  ma-  and  paring.     By  this  process  injurious 

nured,  succeeded  by  a  com  crop,  followed  by  matter  is  consumed.     Plastic  clays  i 

artificial  grasses,  and  concluded  by  another  crop  changed  in  their  character,  not  only  b; 

of  com ;   and  this  took  place  on  most  of  the  all  their  constituents  brought  into  conl 

inferior  clays  of  England.     The  manure  yielded  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 

phosphates,  but  neither  these  nor  the  silica  were  change,  but  the  clay  itself  acquires 

taken  up  by  the  turnips,  and  the  soil  thus  be-  character,  it  becomes  absorbent,  and  i 

came  prepared  for  the  growth  of  the  com,  as  from  the  atmosphere  ammonia,  carboi 

the  only  thing  of  importance  removed  from  the  and  watery  vapour,  as  well  as  afford  mo; 

soil  by  the  turnips  was  the  potash ;  and,  what  access  to  the  nutritious  substances  wh 

was  important,  potash  uncombined  with  silica,  be  dissolved  in  water.     But  in  this, 

If  sheep  upon  the  turnips,  they  return  to  the  nothing  is  destroyed,  and  the  inorganic  e 

soil  the  potash  contained  in  the  turnips,  and  of  the  soil  are  only  brought  more  fully  ii 

also  of  phosphates.      After  the  second  or  corn  tact  with  the  absorbing  organs  of  the 

crop  has  exhausted  the  soluble  silicates  and  Another  process  of  the  farm  was  wliat  wj 

phosphates,  a  green  crop  is  then  grown,  and  liming.      When  the  chemist,  in  his  lab 

this  takes  up  the  lime.     By  the  time  the  lime  wished  to  dissolve  up  potash  and  silica  t 

is  taken  up  by  this  crop,  the  action  of  the  air  soil  he  was  examining,  he  used  lime ; 

upon  the  soil  has  liberated  a  further  quantity  of  this  means  he  rendered  soluble  that  wh 

phosphates  and  silicates  sufficient  to  grow  for  insoluble  before.    Just  what  the  chemii 

a  fourth  crop  of  com,  which  is  often  barley,  his  laboratory  by  the  use  of  lime,  the 

where  lime  is  present,  or  oats,  or  wheat  where  did  in  bis  fields ;  and  this  was  the  i^e 

it  is  deficient     Where  there  is  magnesia  present  that  it  rendered  certain  importanc  ingrec 

as  on  the  magnesian  limestone,  potatoes  may  the  soil  more  soluble  than  they  were  bjf 

be  sabstitnted  with  advantage  for  the  green  In  this  way,  lime  became  a  key  by  w 
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iqgn^entB  in  the  toil  were  unlocked ;  it  did  ther  valuable  property  of  the  oxygen  was  that 

not  in  itielf  become  an  important  ingredient  in  it  united  with  the  blue  or  protoxide  of  iron,  and 

the  MIL    It  may,  however,  happen  tliat  where  converted  it  into  the  peroxide ;    in  the  soils 

we  add  lime,  we  may  not  only  be  using  a  means  where  this  was  contained,  he  had  pointed  out 

ftr  Qulocking  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  but  we  in  the  first  lecture  the  importance  of  this  action. 

nay  also  be  adding  an  important  constituent  of  Again,  other  waters  contained  carbonic  acid, 

the  sdl.     This  was  what  made  lime  an  im-  and  where  this  was  the  case  in  limestone  dis- 

portant  ingredient  as  atop-dressing  where  clover  tricts,  the  water  also  held  in  solution  carbonate 

and  grasses  were  to  be  grown.      It  would  be  of  lime.     Now  the  carbonic  acid  acted  also  on 

seen,  then,  that  lime  was  not  used  principally  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  produced  d\&- 

utL  manure!  it  was  seldom  required  as  a  ma-  integration;    and  wliilst  this  process  wanton, 

Bare,  for  a  manure  added  to  the  composition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  also,  which  it  held  in 

the  soil ;   its  principal  use  was  as  a  solvent  of  solution,  was  deposited  on  the  soil  as  a  manure. 

ether  materials.      Conmion  salt  was  sometimes  Stagnant  waters,  unless  they  contained  uni^ju- 

vied  as  a  manure,  and  Liebig  supposed  that  it  rious  organic  matters,  were  not  beneficial  to  the 

aeted  beneficially  by  combining  with  sulphate  soil,  and  when  they  became  so  they  acted  as  true 

jflime,  and  a  sulphate  of  soda  was  produced,  manures.     He  now  came  to  the  true  manures. 

If  this  was  the  case,  it  should  act  most  benefi-  These  matters  supplied   some  substance  that 

•dally  on  the  cereals,  and  on  the  leguminous  was  destitute  in  the  soil.    The  food  animals  got 

fla&ts,  because  they  are  the  great  generators  of  from  plants  consisted  first  of  those  secretions, 

tiie  constituents  of  Uood,  gluten,  albumen,  and  containing  large  quantities  of  carbon,  as  sugar, 

ttiein,  and  these  are  the  parts  of  plants  for  starch,  gum,  &c.,  and  those  secretions  which 

Much  sulphur  is  absolutely  necessary.     He  was  contained  nitrogen.     Now,  although  these  se- 

lat  awaxe  that  this  was  the  case.    In  connection  cretions  contained  principally  carbon,  hydrogen, 

^  chloride  of  sodium  he  might  say,  that  in  a  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  yet  they  required  for 

fcrmer  part  of  the  lecture  he  had  alluded  to  the  their  development  inorganic  matters.      Thus 

het,  that  soda  might  be  substituted  for  potash  Liebig  had  proved,  that  the  carbonaceous  se- 

k  plants,  and  vice  versdf  but  this  was  no  proof  cretions  could  not  be  developed  in  plants  with- 

Aat  potash  could  be  substituted  for  soda  in  the  out  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  potash, 

It^atem  of  the  animal.     Now  it  was  found  that  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.     It  was  the  same  with 

•oda  was  essential  to  the  formation  of  healthy  the  nitrogenised  secretions.     The  forms  of  pro- 

^e,  aiid  when  aninuls  were  fed  on  potash  tein,  albumen,  fibrin,  &c.,  required  for  their 

Nants  in  the  centre  of  this  island,  or  far  away  development  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  these 

^n  the  sea  in  continents,  they  sought  with  were  obtained  from  the  inorganic  constituents  of 

^>idity  soda  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  for  the  the  soil.    An  important  fact  connected  with  the 

purpose  of  adding  this  essential  constituent  to  action  of  inorganic  manures  was,  that  none  of 

4ie  elements  out  of  which  their  secretions  were  these  substances  were  destroyed  in  the  system 

fotmed.    Another  process  which  did  not  act  in  of  adult  animals — they  were  not  destroyed  as 

^  way  of  direct  manures  was  irrigation — t^e  the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  secretions, 

t^^catioa  of  water  to  the  soiL    When  fresh  but  were  aluvays  again  restored  to  the  soil,  in 

>irjtter  was  applied  to  the  soil  it  was  beneficial,  the  form  of  excrementitious  matter.      It  was 

(hit  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  its  success  thus  that  all  animals,  in  their  faeces  and  urine, 

t^  the  soil  should  be  drained,  as  it  was  only  returned  to  the  soil  those  inorganic  ingredients 

^eA  water  was  beneficial.     Liebig  accounted  which  they  had  taken  up  from  the  soil  in  their 

Ibr  thia  iact  by  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  food. 

%ater ;   when  the  oxygen  came  in  contact  with       The  Lecturer  here  went  into  a  series  of  calcu- 

Ike  eoil  it  united  with  its  constituento,  and  thus  lations,  showing  the  necessity  of  using  human 

listed  in  the  process  of  disintegration.    Ano-  excrement  as  manure.    VTheie  isaki  ^\a^V%:^\^ 
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he  threw  off  from  his  system  those  inorganic  Now,  when  animals  have  small  longs, 
ingredients  which  were  necessary  to  the  growth  substances  cannot  be  fully  consumed  I 
of  Wheat ;  where  he  ate  Potatoes  he  furnished  want  of  oxygen,  and  an  imperfect  met 
material  for  the  growth  of  Potatoes.  He  proved  phosis  takes  place — they  are  conTerte< 
these  positions  by  reference  to  many  well-con-  oily  matter,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
ducted  experiments  on  the  composition  of  hu-  of  fat  Dr.  Lankester  had  pointed  01 
man  excretions,  from  which  it  was  found  that  fact,  in  connection  with  a  series  of  tables, 
they  alone  were  capable,  when  properly  pre-  up  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  measuremen 
served,  of  supplying  all  the  exhaustion  of  the  weights  of  human  beings,  in  which 
soil  produced  by  the  growth  of  food  for  man.  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  circum: 
These  excretions  varied  in  their  composition,  of  the  chest  was  the  weight  of  the 
but  it  would  be  found  they  only  varied  accord-  dual.  He  had,  in  previous  Lectures 
ing  to  the  food  which  had  been  used.  He  urged  this  Society,  pointed  out  the  fact  tl 
upon  all  present  the  necessity  of  every  means  broadest-chested  animals  had  the  s 
being  used  to  make  available  this  precious  lungs,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  t 
storehouse  of  inorganic  matters  for  manuring,  smallness  of  the  lungs  taking  up  less 
which  not  only  existed  in  the  right  quantity  as  in  the  human  being  accounted  for  the  in 
a  food  for  plants,  but  also  existed  in  the  best  weight  observed  by  Dr.  Lankester. 
form  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plants  most  regard  to  the  experiment  which  M. 
needed  by  man.  The  value  of  the  waste  of  singault  had  criticised,  and  which  he  h 
these  materials  that  was  constantly  going  on  racterised  as  having  been  performed  "  a 
was  quite  prodigious,  and  could  only  be  esti-  telle  activite"  he  could  only  say  that 
mated  by  those  who  looked  upon  the  subject  stated  at  the  time  they  were  performe 
with  a  scientific  eye.  A.s  some  questions  had  were  to  be  taken  only  for  what  they  were 
been  put  to  him  since  he  had  been  in  London,  from  the  short  time  in  which  they  w( 
he.Jt^ould  refer,  before  concluding  his  Lecture,  formed,  and  as  indications  of  expei 
to  some  remarks  and  experiments  which  had  with  the  same  object  in  view.  M.  B 
been  made  by  M.  Boussingault,  the  most  gault  had  performed  experiments  to  pn 
distinguished  agricultural  chemist  in  France,  he  had  been  wrong  in  his  conclusions. 
This  learned  chemist  had  lately  referred  to  would  allude  to  these  experiments  wi 
some  experiments  of  his  own,  with  regard  to  respect  which  was  due  to  so  distingu 
feeding  cattle.  The  French  chemists  had  all  chemist  M.  Boussingault,  in  order  U 
along  m^ntained  that  the  fat  of  animals  was  that  the  fat  of  animals  was  not  derive 
only  obtained  from  the  fatty  matter  which  the  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  weighed  anim 
they  already  took  in  with  their  food.  On  the  fore  and  after  feeding  with  Mangold ' 
other  hand,  the  German  chemists  and  himself  and  Potatoes  (substances  which  contai 
maintained  that  the  fat  of  animals  arose  from  little  fatty  matter),  and  found  that,  inst 
an  imperfectly  consumed  form  of  the  car-  increasing  in  weight  th^y  diminished ;  2 
bonaceous  secretions,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  ouly  did  they  not  diminish  in  weight 
and  gum.  A  familiar  instance  of  such  a  change  portion  to  the  less  quantity  of  fatty 
took  place  in  the  burning  of  coal ;  when  this  they  had  beea  supposed  to  consume,  fa 
substance  was  burned  in  the  open  air  the  whole  dimininished  lOOlbs.  in  addition.  1) 
of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  was  consumed  and  Boussingault  had  not  considered  the  ci 
carbonic  acid  was  formed,  but  when  coal  was  this  extra  diminution  of  weight — a  din 
burned  in  closed  vessels  without  access  of  so  much  greater  than  his  theory  requiw 
oxygen,  then  a  tarry  matter  was  formed  from  what  were  the  real  causes  ?  YHiTt  ^^ ' 
the  imperfect  combustion.  What  took  place  been  fed  on  food  which  was  unnatun 
xo  the  coal  took  place  in  the  staich,  sugar,  &c  formerly  it  had  been  fed  on  hsj^  an 
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auteruls,  which  reqaired  the  powers  of  its   stocks  of  cattle.      There  is  no  doubt,  if  no 
fcur  stomachs  to  digest,  hut  now  it  was  given   effectual  measures  are  taken  by  your  Govem- 

a  food  which  it  could  not  digest  without  bulk  S  J^Ln  o"?!?!),™"^'?  "'"^r''  bring  this 

.     ,  .  „  ,  distress  all  over  the  country.     The  only  way  of 

totssut  the  penataluc  acUon  of  its  stomachs,  preservation  against  this  infection  is,  not  only 

ind  Uie  consequence   was,    as   every  farmer  to  kill  every  head  of  cattle  attacked  by  this 

knows,  the  animal  was  purged.     Now,  it  was  disease,  but  likewise  every  other,  though  appa- 

U^po^gU...  most  h.v.  reduced  iU  bulk.  i:SSrth'e':at^VuT;i;'i^^^",!ra:^^ 
and  not  any  want  of  the  conversion  of  sugar  In  this,  our  province  of  Zealand,  this  method 
and  starch  into  fatty  matter.    These  experi-   has  been  adopted;  and  I  have  witnessed  eighteen 

oents  of  M.  Boussinganlt  did  not  prove  that  l?'^,?*  °^  .^^!*  dw^mper,  against  which,  in 

u         -v.        J  .1.       j-j       .  .1-  .  V  the  full  conviction  that  no  other  remedy  could 

hewasnght,  and  they  did  not  prove  that  he  have  a  chance  of  success,  I  proposed  to  Govern- 

(Dp.  P.)  was  wrong;  at  the  best  the  experi-  ment,  in  my  quality  as  President  of  the  Pro- 

neots  remained  where  he  had  placed  his  own  ▼iQcial  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  kill  at  once  all 

«  first,  as  among  subjects  that  required  further   ?®/f  Hf  «^^°&o«  ^7  farm  where  this  disease 

.      .         ^       **  ^  had  broken  out—the  value  of  the  said  cattle  to 

ttaimnatioii-  _  be  reimbursed  by  Government  to  the  owner, 

•  after  valuations  ordered  beforehand.    This  hav- 

PLEURO-PNEtJMONIA.  i"g  been  granted,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction, 

m         -,      .  11.  -  by  the  execution  of  this  very  severe  measure,  of 

IHE  following  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  preserving  till  this  day  this  part  of  the  country 
^iB  terror  to  the  stock  farmer  are  attributed  from  those  immense  losses  which  have  been 
to  C.   Vis,  Middelburg,   President  of  the   experienced  in  other  provinces.     It  has  been 

Board  of  Agriculture.  Province  of  Zealand.  :^^i„T^^:U'A''r  t  SlSelSXot^e: 

iiolland  :—  cattle  brought  over  from  Holland ;    by  which  it 

**  Allow  me  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  has  been  fully  proved  that  the  cause  must  not 

few  lines  on  a  sabject  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  attributed  to  any  atmospheric  or  other  influ- 

ill  become  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  agri-  fuce  at  home,  but  wholly  to  infection.    The  few 

Qltural  interests  of  your  country.      I  have  ob-  instances  of  recovery  are  always  partial ;  the 

trved  in  your  journal  that  the  alarming  dis-  virus  of  the  infection  is  never  extinguished,  for 

A&per  which  partially  exists  among  cattle  in  the  power  of  its  influence  on  other  cattle  con^ 

Uigland,  seems,  from  description,  to  have  the  tinues,  though  the  animal  itself  should  become 

line  symptoms   as    those  which   have  been  ^t  for  the  butcher.      When  we  consider  this 

bserved  for  many  years  in  some  parts  of  this  distemper  in  its  various  periods,  together  with 

oontry,  in  the  distemper  called  lung-sickness,  the  results  of  post  mortem  examinations,   the 

idch  has  ruined  many  farmers,  and  has  occa-  conviction  is  inevitable  that  the  lungs,  which 

foiled,  and  still  continues  to  occasion,  a  loss  of  ^^  grown  te  an  immense  fleshy  volume,  can 

Bveral  millions  in  the  national  agricultural  never  be  brought  back  again  to  their  former 

HataL    This  distemper  is  of  such  fatal  influ-  natural  state,  and  consequently  that  no  cure  is 

&ce  in  the  disorganization  of  the  lungs,  that  possible.     I  hope  you  will  consider  this  com- 

*o  coze  for  it  is  to  be  found,  and  we  consider  munication  as  having  no  other  aim  than  to  make 

'^ery  recommended   specific   as  useless  and  y^u  acquainted  with  the  dreadful  consequences 

^thout  elQfect      I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  which  must  take  place  when  a  proper  line  of 

'ou  a  treatise  on  this  distemper,  written  by  one  conduct  is  not  prescribed ;   for,  if  owners  of 

>f  our  cleverest  veterinary  surgeons ;   it  gives  a  cattle  should  rely  on  the  promises  of  veterinary 

^  description  of  this  disease,  and  proposes  surgeons,  who  should  give  hope  of  a  cure,  they 

be  only  possible  method  for  stopping  the  im  •  ^ill  be  in  a  false  position,  the  contagion  will 

klense  losses  which  it  occasions.     This  treatise  g^n  ground  every  day,  and  when  it  shall  become 

»as  been  already  forwarded  to  your  Government  more  general,  it  will  be  beyond  huipan  ability 

ty  the  English  Consulate ;  but,  being  written  to  put  a  stop  to  it" 

^  Butch,  is  probably  neither  understood  nor        .       .   «  «  ,  . 

lomslated.     If  its  translation  could  be  ordered       -^"X  information  upon  the  subject  of  this 

tyjoxa  National  Agricultural  Society,  it  would  most  distressing  malady  will  be  read  with 

^ve  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  character  interest,   although  many  in  this  country 

1^  ^S^SSiSf J^^^^^  ^11  feel  well  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  of 

cet  c«  Its  consequences,  were  it  once  to  gain  a   .  •    •      i     •   c     • 

sat  in  the  Uood  of  yonr  immense  and  valuable  ^^  transmi&aiou  by  mlecUoxL. 
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With  the  truth  of  this,  however,  we  have  liness,  will  keep  the  stock  comfortably  dry. 

little  to  do,  for  where  "doctors  differ,"   I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 

farmers  may  be  surely  permitted  to  be  in   f^o^**  "f^,  ^^"^  cows  fed  upon  raw  nota- 

J  J.  .  .  r  J  1    J        mi  toes,  whatever  attenUon  might  be  paid  to 

some  degree  a  disjointed  body.     That  we   washing  the  udder  previously  to  nulking. 

have  the  disease,  and  that  its  ravages  are   On  the  other  hand,  if  "  Hatfield"  can  con- 
fearful,  are  facts  enough  to  induce  us  to  ^^^^  ^  '*^*™  ^is  potatoes,  1  think  he  will 

give  attention  to  even,  plausibility  we  can  jlottrt'Ue.Yu?  h":^e*Sv'en"l^ 

pick  up,  tending  to  show  us  how  it  may  be  for  many  years  to  horses  in  work  of  the 

avoided  altogether  or  successfully  treated  severest  description,  mixed  with  their  cbaft 

where  it  occurs.    We  are  happy  to  hear  and  bruised  corn,  and  have  every  reason  to 

!«-«  ^r  ;4.  1  A*    1     •     xi.*    1  •     J  'i-i,  be  satisfied  with  the  result. — [We  can  add 

less  of  It  latterly  m  this  kingdom,  either  our  testimony  in  favour  of  steined  potatoes 

because  it  is  really  less  prevalent  or  that  as  food  for  horses ;  but  we  think  Swedish 

farmers  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the  turnips  are  equally  good  and  much  cheaper 

very  excellent  principle  of  mutual  assurance  ^^J^  ^^^}  Purpose.    Raw  potatoes  maybe 
«««:««♦ !«««  A.««»  :*  given  in  moderate  quantities  to  milkinir 

against  loss  from  it.   ^  ^^^g^  l,„t  ^Yiey  should,  at  the  same  (^ 

♦  have  a  small  quantity  of  crushed  oats  witt 

Australian  Vegetation. — Mr.  Ind,  the  hay  and  straw.    We  strongly  advocate  the' 

market  gardener,   having  found  some  of  his  cooking  of  food  for  domestic  animals,  noli 

cauliflowers  (of  this  season)  too  large  for  many  that  in  every  case  the  food  is  rendered  hj 

of  his  castomers,  has  resorted  to  the  novel  ex-  the  process  better  for  them,  but  that  a 

pedient  of  retailing  them  in  halves  and  quarters,  smaller  quantity  of  it  (particidarly  of  com 

— Adelaide  Observer.  or  roots)  will  suffice.]— Ed.  B.  C. 

Rise  in  the  Price  of  Timber. — We  are       Sulphuric   Acid  and   Bones.  —  As  tin' 

informed  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  Ameri-  result  of  an  experiment  in  fanning  is 

can  timber,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  has  noticing,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  tried 

been  nearly  50  per  cent      This  extraordinary  sulphuric  acid  and  bones  together,  and  h« 

ise  is  attributed  to  the  steady  demand  and  the  found  that  Swedes  grown  with  sulphuric 

riminished  stocks,  caused  by  the  great  amount  and  bones,  8  bushels  of  the  latter  and  4  si 

of  shipping  employed  in  the  guano  trade.    The  of  acid  to  the  acre,  have  equalled  those  % 

timber-carrying  tirade  has  not,  for  many  years,  with  6  loads  of  manure  and  2|  cwt  ofg 

been  a  profitable  one,  and  though  a  great  amount  and  those  grown  with  12  loads  of  manure.  IW 

of  tonnage  will,  no  doubt,  be  employed  next  crop  in  neither  case  has  become  more  than  ft 

yeai',  and  tend  to  check  the  rise,  stil^  as  freights  moderate  one,  from  the  unfavourable  season 

will  necessarily  be  high,  timber  will,  no  doubt,  the  time  of  sowing,  but  it  proves  to  me  the( 

for  some  time  to  come,  command  first-rate  value  of  the  sulphate  in  the  growth  of  Swi 

prices  to  the  importers. — Glasgow  Courier.  to  which  I  was  led  to  attend  by  the  analyses 

•D  4  J     i  •  Sprengel. — A  Subscriber — Gard,  Ch, 

Potato-feedinq. — A  correspondent  m  a     *^     ° 

late  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  » 

under  signature  of  "Hatfield,"  asks  if  he     LARGE   EDGES  AND   SMALL  EN 
may  give  potatoes  to  his  cows  m  a  raw  r-r  no    o      «««-a-i^j^  ^^ 

state ;  and  if  so,  in  what  quantity.    Another  CLOSURES, 

correspondent  in  the  same  paper  replies,  "if  At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  ExminaUrl 
he  has  no  means  of  cooking  them  I  would  t7„«^«.„.  r-i  i>  +i,«  -„v:  «.  /•  j*  ..-:*^i 
recommend  him  to  sell  them,  and  expend  farmers  Club,  the  subjects  for  diBcmm 

the  proceeds  in  some  other  kind  of  food.  I  were—first,  "On  the  best  kind  of  whi* 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  feed-  for  seed  suitable  to  different  soils,  and  M 
ing  with  .raw  potatoes,  but  always  with  best  time  and  method  for  sowing,"  • 
unfavourable  results.    If  the  potatoes  are      i .  i.  •      ^  j  j-         .       .    il^  i_^. 

given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  any  which  an  animated  discussion  took  pUo^ 
effect,  they  will  (notwithstanding  as  much  The  next  subject  considered  was,  tfctt* 
hay  be  given  with  them  as  the  cattle  will  the  "large  hedges  and  small  enolosaieitf 
eat)  rdax  the  bowels  to  such  an  extent  that  t^g  county  of  Devon,"  on  which  much  dii- 
the  effluvia  of  the    cattle-house  will  be  .      .    i     i         A.  i^   i*    i>  v  lj 

a/mo^^  insupportable,  and  neither  bedding  cussion  took  place,  the  result  of  whiAW 
jn  abundance,  nor  every  attention  to  clean-  ^.o  xStie  fe\\.v«in^  resolutioiis  being 
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ttid  adopted  unanimously  by  tbe  meeting :  acre  having  five  to  six  kernels  in  a  nole— 

^First,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  inventor's  quantity ;  the  other  half  two 

the  present  state  of  the  large  hedges  and  to  three  kernels  in  a  hole :  this  is  my  quan- 

small  inclosures  in  this  county  are  highly  tity.    The  former  takes  about  5|  pecks  per 

lirejadicial  to  the  tenant  farmer,  and  also  acre,  the  latter  about  2i  pecks.    This  will 

to  the  community  at  large,  and  that  Mr.  enable  me  next  year  to  compare  the  result 

Grant  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  hav-  fairly,  with  a  view  to  the  most  advantageous 

iDgsoably  brought  the  subject  before  the  quantity  of  seed.    I  have  also  hand-dibbled 

public,  in  the  pamphlet  which  he  has  pub-  one  land  in  each  field — one  foot  from  row 

Med.    Second,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  to  row,  and  one  foot  from  dibble  to  dibble — 

neeting  the  sixes  of  inclosures  on  farms  of  two  kernels  in  each  hole,  as  a  still  further 

&e  following  measure,  say  100  acres,  200,  comparison  of  the  best  distance  and  quan- 

NOand  upwards,  for  the  county  of  Devon,  tity  of  seed.    Newberry's  machine  dibbles 

ibttld  be  as  follows : — A  farm  of  100  acres,  eight  inches  from  row  to  row,    and  six 

nU  a  fair  proportion  of  arable,  pasture,  inches  from  hole  to  hole.    I  received  the 

Qd  orchard,  should  be  divided  thus ;  arable  machine  too  late  for  October  sowing ;  how- 

dds,  from  6  to  8  acres  each ;  pasture  and  ever,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  my  folks 

teadow,  4  to  6  acres ;  and  the  orchards  in  against  it,  I  resolved  on  trying  it,  with  a 

ich  sizes  as  may  be  found  convenient  to  view  to  reporting  progress  next  year.    The 

it  situations.    A  form  of  200  acres,  as  quantity  of  wheat  already  dibbled  is  about 

ove,  arable  fields,  8  to  10  acres ;  pasture  12  acres,  and  if  the  weather  permits  I  shall 

d  meadow,  6  to  8  acres  each ;  and  the  ^Ave  done  a  further  quantity.    So  far  as  I 

shard  as  above,  to  suit  situation.    A  farm  have  tried  it,  I  come  to  the  following  con- 

300  acres  and  upwards,  as  above,  arable  elusions : — 

Ids,   12  to  15  acres  each  ;  pasture  and       Ist.  That  on  sandy,  light,  or  mellow  soils,  it 

ladow,  8  to  10  acres  each;  and  the  or-  '""'  \°  '^  P^««!^*  state,  an  indispensable  and 

-  .,    ..     ^  most  valuable  implement,  only  requirmg  to  tj^e 

ard  to  suit  situation. a  greater  breadth. 

Si^^^s— — wssw^^-^™— ■— -^^^^        2d.  That  on  heavy  land,  in  a  drt  state,  it  is 


l^^tO  Iinpldlltllto*  Also  perfectly  available,  with  some  modifications 

and  improvements  hereafter  suggested. 


EWBERRY'S  DIBBLING   MACHINE.  .   3d.  That  on  dense  soil  in  a  wet  or  pasty  state 

.  .  .   ,  ^^  cannot  be  advantageously  used,  the  dibbles 

•  many  agriculturists,  who  have  not  tried  bringing  up  stones  with  the  bird-lime— like 

is  implement,  may  be  desirous  of  learn-  clay.     These  stones  choke  the  machine  and 

g  something  about  it,  I  think  it  my  duty  interrupt  its  action,  obliging  one  frequently  to 

X  *.        I.  *  T  u«  .„  ^/  :*  »•  stop  the  horses  to  remove  them.    Being  a  very 

state  what  I  know  of  its  operation  on  ^eavy  implement  it  solidifies  suck  iSnd  too 

y  own  farm,  without  favour  or  prejudice,  much  if  in  a  wet  state.    Independent  of  the 

he  quality  and  quantity  of  crops  grown  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  we  received  it, 

om  it  I  cannot  yet  give  any  opinion  about  ^®  ^5^^  ^^^^^  difficulties  to  overcome  which 

.  /  .    .,    .   .         ^  caused  delay.    I  had  several  improvements  to 

om  my  own  experience,  but  that  is  not  ^ake,  which  I  consider  absolutely  essential, 

ecessary,  because  the  report  published  in  where  it  is  intended  for  heavy  land,  and  which 

le  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  the  inventor  should  attend  to.    These  are — 

March,  1844)  is  quite  conclusive  of  their     J^}-  '^^  scrapers  being  of  casi  iron,  broke 

.   \,  \.       J  Ml  J  »*  olfpiece  by  piece,  where  the  stones  I  spoke  of 

ifenonty  over  the    dnUed  crops.     My  came  in  contact  with  them.    I  have  substituted 

ladiine  has  five  rows  of  dibbles,  cost  me  wrought  iron  scrapers. 
560,  beudes  carriage,  and  expenses  of  a       2d.  In  its  present  form,  the  horses  have  all 

!*»  4-A  ;««.*«.i^4'  »<. :«  ;f<i  «o^      t  i,«««  aiv.  to  walk  in  a  line  on  the  land  before  the  machine. 

lan  to  instruct  us  m  its  use.    1  nave  aib-  rpi  •  •  v    ^     1.1        i.         1    j 

,  J      ,  ,     .  .  1    n  ^3  T*"^  "  ^®^y  objectionable  on  heavy  land,  even 

led  with  It  one  acre    in    several    fields  in  a  slightly  moist  state.     I  have  arranged  misw^ 

Bongit  the  dxUled  com,  one-half  of  the  differently,  so  tlhat  Vno  V^xve^  ^nii^  \s^  ^m^ 
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furrow,  or  where  only  three  strong  horses  are  met  by  revolving  scrapers,  which 

used,  two  in  one  farrow  one  in  the  other.    Even  t^g  adhesive  clay  in  heavy  soiUi. 

80,  It  requires  judgment  in  the  driver,  because  ^^^  „  .1    .,  ^,,  „^^  „«««««!„  •««„:—; 

the  weight  being  greater  on  one  side  than  the  ^'^y  ^«^^«  *^^y  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  '^^"'^^ 
other,  a  sudden  start  would  cause  the  machine       There  are  many  advantages  m 

to  deviate  from  the  straight  line,  which  does  being  deposited  so  deep  as  two 

not  look  well.  inches  on  a  firm  bed  or  basis ;  the  I 

3d.  The  machine  in  its  present  state  covers  „  .1  /.  11    i:«.i,*i„  «„  :* .  :«.  :„  u^i^^  4 

about  3  feet  6  inches,  one  wheel  on  the  land  the  ^fj'f^  ^'^^%?^  '\ '  V 

other  in  the  furrow.    I  would  strongly  recom-  of  birds,  and  difficult  of  access  t( 

mend  (even  at  the  increased  expense)  its  being  which  cannot  follow  the  line  of  s 

made  to  cover  a  whole  land,  so  that  one  wheel  a  drill.    The  plant  is  longer  appea 

might  go  in  each  furrow,  same  as  a  dWU;  six  j^     j       ^  ^         ^^^^  ^„^  ^^^   ^^ 
horses  would  draw  it  well,  and  it  would  econo-  ^  -j     •    •    i       r  v 

mise  time  when  it  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted,  earth  on  every  side,  it  is  less  liat 

and  where  a  day  lost  is  six  to  eight  acres  un-  thrown  out  by  frost  or  laid  by  wii 

seeded.  greatest  advantage  of  all  is,  perl 

As  to  the  quantity  of  work  the  machine  ample  room  between  each  plant 

will  perform  in  its  present  state,  I  should  and  frequent  hoeing.    The  solid  b 

say,  on  light  land,  four  acres  per  day ;  on  the  machine  on  the  soil  renders 

heavy  land,  in  a  dry  state,  not  above  three  available   immediately   after  the 

acres  per  day,  much  depending  on  the  men  without  intermediate  harrowing  01 

and   horses   being   perfectly   used   to  it.  provided  it  is  clean.     There  ca: 

Three  strong  horses,  or  four  middling  ones,  question  as  to  this   machine    pa 

are  required.    Of  course  it  is  well  under-  ample  interest  beyond  its  wear  an< 

stood  that  the  machine  drops  the  seed  as  the  diminution  of  seed  and  increas 

well  as  dibbling  it.    I  consider  it  perfectly  duce,  even  on  a  farm  of  100  acre 

available  for  oats,  barley,  peas,  or  beans,  Mechi,  4,  LeadenhaU'StreeU 
(except  the  large  beans,)  using  suitable 
rollers.    For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  machine,  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  its  action. 

The  hoppers  contain  the  seed — the  feed 
rollers  are  solid  wooden  wheels ;  in  their 
circumference  or  rim  are  small  cupped 
openings,  made  to  contain  one  or  more 

kernels,  as  may  be  desired.    These  rollers  XHE  A  LEVEL   FOR  THE  I 
revolve  under  the  hoppers  against  a  brush,  WOfa-KM EN 

which  sweeps  off  all  the  seed  except  what  In  preserving  an  un\fwm  faU  or  h 
is  in  the  cupped  rim  of  the  rollers.    As  in  works  reqttiring  such  regular 

soon  as  the  cup  passes  the  brush,  the  seed       To  JgricuUurists,   Engineers,    S 

or  seeds  fall  out  of  it  in  to  the  hollow  dibbles.  Builders,  and  others. — ^The  woodci 

The  dibbles  are  of  cast-iron,  about  the  dia-  shows  the  instrument— its  figure  wil 

meter  of  an  egg,  hollow  within,  and  slit  the  reason  of  its  being  called  the  "^ 

into  two  parts— one  attached  to  the  rim  of  while  the  observer  will  compreh* 

a  wheel,  and  the  other  moveable.    After  glance  its  portability  and  the  faci 

dibbling  the  hole,  one-half  of  the  dibble  which  it  may  be  used  either  on  the 

rises  out  of  the  hole  before  the  other,  and  or  in  the  trench.     The  bar  b  tumi 

of  course  the  seed  slips  out  from  the  tarry-  a  hinge  and  falling  into  groves  c 

ing  half.     The   operation  is  simple  and  legs  a,  these  legs  may  be  closed,  as 

eerUdn.    The  dibbles  in  pasnng  Touad  axe  com^^%%«%Md\  and  the  whole  maj 
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tt  a  rod  far  measurement    The  legs  a  are  base  is  perfectly  level  the  plumb-bob  pen- 

mfficiently  narrow  to  stand  in  the  narrow-  dent  from  the  apex  must  necessarily  divide 

Mt  trench;  whUe  the  false  feet  f  afford  the  the  triangle  directly  in  half.  This  admitted 

iMsns  of  stationing  the  instrument  on  the  it  is  equally  clear  that  by  means  of  a  bar 

nrfiue.  connecting  the  two  legs  at  any  given  dis- 

Ihe  object  of  the  instrument  is  to  assist  tance,  and  exhibiting  on  its  face  the  centre 

inmen  and  workmen  in  testing  and  pre-  or  half  of  the  angle  at  the  apex,  any  person 

wnring  an  miiform  fall  in  all  works  requir-  is  competent,  guided  by  the  plumb-line,  to 

iiig  such   regularity.      A   spirit-level,    if  raise  or  depress  one  leg  until  it  stands  on  a 

mlerstood  by  workmen,,  is  a  thing  easily  level  with  the  other;  the  plumb-line  will 

|Bt  out  of  order,  and  is  at  all  times  liable  will  then  hit  the  centre. 

1B  be  broken ;  its  use,  therefore,  is  dreaded  Now,  as  the  plummet  will  always  hang 

iy  workmen,  as  a  process  involving  too  vertically,  by  reason  of  its  weight,  any  rise 

nch  time,  care,  and  precision,  for  their  ©r  depression  of  either  leg  is  immediately 

pgers  to  perform  indicated  on  the  connecting  bar  by  the 

'  b  draining  and  sewering,  if  the  first  oh-  equivalent  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from 

jbctof  the  operator  is  to  direct  his  drains  ac-  the  centre. 

ivding  to  the  best  fall  of  the  ground ;  the  b 

pot  point  of  importance  is  that  the  floor 

Vthe  trench,  and  the  course  of  the  tiles, 

Cs,  or  bricks,  should  be  even  and  regular 
1  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
hy  hollow  in  the  drain  intercepts  the 

Uimentary  matter  which  the  flow  of  the  mi.         i             .111 

iain-water  would  otherwise  carry  out  with  ?»«  I?*^^  *  f  =  "'"^^^ !»  *«  ""fie  d  e 

i;  the  sectional  area  of  the  water-way  is  ''  '•  ^Ji  *«  angle  =>ade  by  the  hypothenuse 

«reby  lessened,  and  the  sediment,  gradu-  °'  '"^^e/'*  *«  .^""fo"?^ !'"«  "."l^f » 

ly  accumulating,  after  a  time  causes  a  ^  the  angle  of  the  bne  dividing  the  triangle 

oppage,  the  drain  bursty  and  the  work  ""  ^""^  ^*  ''"'  "'^'"^  I""'- 
Is  to  be  re-done.  Thus,  the  difference  of  height  between 
The  Level  placed  in  the  trench,  as  it  is  i>  and  e  may  be  calculated  by  multiplying 
ig  preparatory  to  laying  in  the  tiles,  indi-  *^e  natural  sine  of  the  angle  d  e  p  (read  off 
*es  by  the  plumb-lme  any  irregularity  bad  o"  the  bar  as  a  b  c,  (f  the  index  represents 
Drkmanship  may  occasion.  Such  use  of  degrees  J  by  the  length  of  the  ground  span- 
«  instrument  is  merely  analogous  to  the  ^^^  between  e  and  d.  In  the  A  Level  this 
ode  by  which  the  carpenter  applies  his  is  already  done ;  and  instead  of  degrees  and 
inare  and  plummet.  It  is  my  wish  to  minutes,  inches  and  quarters  are  divided 
cove  that  the  extended  principle  upon  ^^  *^®  ^ar,  so  that  the  operator  may  at 
liich  the  A  Level  is  based  is  so  sound,  o"ce  ^^«ad  from  it  the  difference  of  height 
Ut  if  accurately  constructed  the  instru-  hetween  the  two  spots  upon  which  the  in- 
lent  cannot  work  otherwise  than  with  per-  strunient  stands,  and  vice  versd.  If  it  is 
let  efficiency,  t»  determining  the  average  required  to  sink  one  leg  an  inch  below  the 
A  rf  smface  between  any  two  spots  ttnthm  other,  the  ground  is  lowered  until  the 
pb  ^  each  other,  plumb-line  strikes  the  1-inch  division  of 
It  should  be  observed,  that  the  legs  ;of  ^^^  "^^ex  on  the  bar. 
lie  instrument  being  equal  in  length,  form.  It  will  be  seen,  that  at  a  certain  distance 
rith  the  base  upon  which  they  are  placed,  from  the  apex,  on  each  leg,  a  line  of  sight 
a  isoacelea.. triangle,  and  tha^  when  that  is  shown.   C)ntbeoiie\e%i)Kx«T^\s^^ivv^xci% 
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sight-hole  answering   to   a   fixed   index,       From  the  explanation  given,  I  hope  I 
agreeing  with  that  on  the  bar  b;  on  the   have  shown  that,  without  any  measurement 
other  leg,  there  are  cross  hairs  fixed,  the   of  distance  whatever,  the  average  faU  of 
centre  of  which  are  exactly  the  same  dis-  surface  is  arrived  at  without  any  chance  of 
tance  from  the  apex  as  the  nonius  of  the   error,  if  the  span  of  the  instrument  is  al- 
index  on  the  opposite  leg.     The  line  of  ways  the  same,  and  the  indices  are  acco- 
sight,  therefore,  from  these  two  points  is   rately  made  (agreeing  with  that  space)  i»'^ 
ever  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  instru-  the  first  instance.     When  folded  it  forms  a^ 
j^Qi^l  very  portable  five  feet  staff. 

To  arrive  at  the  average  fall  of  surface 

from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  field,  the    

instrument  must  be  placed  on  a  level  by    Cheshire,  Stc^ardshire,  Shropshire^  and 
means  of  the  plumb-line.     The  operator       Ntyrth    Wales   Land    Measurer's 
must  then  send  forward  his  assistant-work-       Reckoner.      By  Wm.  Speed, 
man  to  the  spot  d,  at  which  he  intends  to       Manchester ;  Groombridge,  London, 
end  his  drain,  with  a  stick  marked  by  a       This  little   manual,   which  proposes 
paper  fixed  in  it  at  a  height  c  above  the   make  every  man  his  own  measurer, 
ground,  agreeing  with  the  height  of  the   te  found  very  useful.    Mr.  Speed,  the  cc 

^o  piler,  is  evidently  atix  fait  at  his  businc 

and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
general  correctness  of  his  calculations ; 
instructions  to  find  the  contents  of 
cross  hairs  b,  above  the  base  of  the  instru-  plots   are    exceedingly    simple,    and 
ment.     He  then  slides  up  or  down  the   therefore,    recommend    his    work  to 
sight-hole  until  he  fixes  the  cross  hairs  farmers,  as  a  means  of  saving  them 
upon  the  paper  in  the  stick.  arithmetical  labour. 

This  line  of  sight,  c  b  c,  is  parallel  with  ♦— 

the  general  line  of  surface,  e  d  (regardless   j%g  Veterinarian,  for  December.    Lorn 
of  its  sinuosities,)  and  therefore  forms,  with       and  Co.   London, 
horizontal  line  of  sight  a  b  a,  an  angle  c  b  a  Xhis  periodical  which  we  have  brought  I 
equal  to  the  angle  d  e  f,  formed  by  the  ^i^g  notice  of  our  readers  with  a 
datum  horizontal  and  the  surface.  ^hjch  jts  great  utility  to  the  British 

Now,  as  the  opposite  angles  of  lines  cross-  deserves,  completes  with  the  number 
ing  each  other  are  equal,  the  angle  a  b  c  is  us  its  seventeenth  volume,  the  third  of  1 
equal  to  the  angle  c  b  a  ;   and  we  have  new  series.     Amongst  the   many 
shown  that  the  angle  c  b  a  is  equal  to  the  practical  papers  to  which  we  have 
angle  d  e  f;  therefore  a  b  c  is  equal  to  d  e  f,  time  to  time  drawn  the  attention  d 
and  consequently  you  are  enabled  to  read  readers,  we  scarcely  remember  one 
from  the  index  at  c,  the  angle  converted  into  important  than  The  Historic  qf  the 
inches  and  quarters,  vhich  is  common  to  the  which  Mr.  Percivall  now  presents  tpi 
whole  distance  from  e  to  d.     The  height       The  glanders  is  of  that  class  of  ( 
thus  read  off  is  transferred  to  the  bar  b,  and  which  is  fearfully  prevalent  in  the 
retained  by  the  shifting  limbo  (see  the  Isles  and  one  from  which  most  fanoeitl 
Woodeut,)  to  the  edge  of  which  the  plum-  more  or  less  suffered ;  it  is  comnMm  to\ 
met  18  afterwards  worked.     Thialitnb  \a  couxvVx\^%,  «a.d  la  alike  dangerous  and  ti*j 
only  used  to  save  memory,  and  aaaiat  t\ie  \Aft%o\na  <bNers^>wst'i.  '\.^  ^^ 
man  who  cannot  read.  xea^et^x.^«w^^i>K«XBt^^«^^^ 
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gf  fonmng,  as  it  does,  a  compen-  debility,  &c,  offen  to  us  that  stage  of  fever 

le  opinions  of  the  various  writers  denominated  maligjiant  typhus,  so  characteristic 

•^  ^  m  the  low  severs  of  cattle, 

subject,  from  Leonard  Mascal,       <.  Treatment.—ln  this  stage  of  the  disease  to 

3  in  1587,  down  to  Tardieu,  who  bleed  and  paige  woald  be  unpardonable  ignO' 

iblished  his  treatise.*  ranee  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant,  and 

II vonnaiiANn  of  Gravstoke  has  a   ^  *^®  patient  sure  dissolnUon ;  but  if,  by  any 
UNOHUSBAMD,  ot  Uraystokc,  Das  a  ^^^^  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  dormant  powers  of  life 

Pleura   Pneumoma,    which   he  -^xo  more  active  energy,  get  the  pnlte  quicker 

ito  two  stages,  viz.,  ''acute  and  and  fuller,  with  other  symptoms  of  more  active 

:'    As  to  the  acute  form  of  the  ^gV*^  <>'  »c^te  disease— which  I  have  many 

jr     ^       *^  times  done,  to  the  no  small  gratification  both  of 

at.  I .  writes :  ^^  ^^g^  ^^  myself— by  giving  the  spt  nit 

I  am  requested  to  visit  a  patient  in  ether,  and  tincL  opii  m  full  doses,  combmed 

)f  the  disorder  (which  I  have  termed  ^th  ginger,  gentian,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

istinction's  sake,)  and  find^  him  with  i^q  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day — ^in 

iptoms  of  active  inflammation,  I  im-  all  these  cases,  if  I  can  rouse  the  system  to  bear 

Abstract  blood  until  the  pulse  warns  bleeding,  my  prognosis  is  favourable,  more  so 

jt;  then  if;  as  is  generally  the  case,  than  if  I  cannot  attam  that  end.    No  doubt 

are  in  a  (M)nstipated  state,  I  admini-  there  are  cattle   that   would  recover  without 

ive  purgative,  combined  with  a  small  bleeding ;  but  in  my  practice,  when  I  have  not 

cture  of  opium.  been  able  to  abstract  blood  freely,  and  particu- 

er  this,^  the  bowels  do  not  respond  larly  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  my  patients 

le   medicine,  I  frequently  administer  were  either  longer  in  getting  convalesoent,  or 

3  of  oL  lini  and  pulv.  opii  until  the  never  became  convalescent  at  all. 
jct  is  produced;  if  possible  keeping       "After  this,  I  pursue  the  treatment  for  the 

purgation,  a  circumstance  to  be  feared  acute  stage,  taking  care  to  vary  my  prescriptions 

J.     After  the  alimentary  canal  is  thus  according  to  the  difierent  symptoms  that  present 

d,  and  to  abate  any  subsequent  in-  themselves." 

ed  twice  in  the  day,  but  from  which  remarks    on    the    several    states   of    this 

t  derived  much  benefit ;  because,  if  disease  :^~ 

ed   in  large  doses,  or  continued  for  «  Y\nt,  then,  in  this  disease,  and  in  all  dis- 

ible  length  of  time,  they  occasion  a  gases  that  I  have  had  an  opportunitv  of  treating, 

ometimes  difficult  to  restrain.  i  ^ake  it  an  invariable  rule  to  visit  my  patient 

leral,  and  lately  extensively,  I  have  as  often  as  possible,  consistent  with  a  scrupulous 

q.  opu  sedativus,  and  spL  of  nitrous  regard  to  the  pocket  of  my  employer,  so  that  I 

Qfiall  doses;  gmng  m  the  mormng,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessmg  the 

is  evening,  a  solution  of  the  hydr.  various  changes  which  the  disease  undergoes, 

d  continuing  the  same  morning  and  in  the  prevaUing  epizootic  I  believe  that  I  have 

ntil  my  patient  either  gets  convales-  traversed  as  wide  a  circle  for  the  acquirement 

her  symptoms  mduce  me  to  change  of  knowledge,  both  for  cattle  owners  and  myself, 

of  treatment  ag  moat  practitioners  who  have  had  an  oppor- 

Id  have  my  readers  to  undertand  that  tunity  of  treating  the  disease. 

om^wS^MwW^^^^  ft^d  to   ,  "  ^°  ^^'^^^^^  ^^^7  the  patients  do  not  lie  at 

two  or  three  times  during  the  disease,)   ^  8^**  f.  ^»^°f '  ^  ^"»*  ^"^  °"?f  ^-^^y*- 
.  the  vital  fluid  fearlessly,  under  the   others  as  time  and  opportunity  permit,  thereby 

»f  that  grand  criterion,  the  pulse.  «^*"»  *«  ^»"^"«  «^"««»  "  ^^^  ^"• 

I  I  am  called  in  to  a  patient  in  the  "  In  this  disease  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  the 
stage,  and  find  him  with  the  follow-  veterinary  practitioner  does  not  visit  frequently, 
toms,  pulse  weak  and  wavering — ears,  pay  particular  attention  when  he  does  visit,  and 
i  legs  cold, — with  a  general  chilliness  is  able  to  vary  his  treatment  according  to  the 
lurface  of  the  body— combined  with  a  changes  in  the  disorder,  hels  only  incurring  a 
en  state  of  the  eye — a  purging  of  dark  useless  expense  to  the  owner,  ains  no  credit  to 
fcetid  dejections,  attended  with  great  himself,  and  had  better  refrain  from  attending. 

**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  ^o\J\i\.,  nSmx^  wfc 
fc  Morve  et  du  Farcin  Cbroniques,  cbez  patients  taken  iH  witii  tina  ^\se«t%fe  \  wA,  «X  ^^ 
Hebez  Jea  Solipddes,  par  Ambroise   time  of  the  Yeierinariaxi  \>«m^  c^XX^  va^  ^\ 
hfetear  ea  MSdieine,  1843.  malady  has  made  auchptogte**  sa^xjai^senssossA. 
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the  constitution  so  much,  that  any  treatment,  he  some  writers,  or  that  which  is  tain 
it  what  it  may,  is  useless,  and  the  heast  quickly  the  contact  of  soil,  will  produce  rot 
falls  a  prey  to  that  du-e  malady.  Others,  ^^^1^^  that  the  disease  may  exist  w 
through  the  negligence  of  the  owner,  or  perhaps,    „  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

ftom  a  want  of  paymg  particular  attention  to      -^  •""«'» 

the  deviation  from  healtii  to  disease,  are  not  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  whilst 
discovered  to  be  ill  until  too  late,  and  the  aid  of  are  as  certain  that  they  are  the  effec 
the  practitioner  is  of  no  use.  Q^J  opinions  are  formed  from  the  fol 

"  PS.— In  this  disease  I  have  always  found  ^  .  '^  j^  .r  ^  ^„  ._  „„*  .r  ^r.^  ._:, 
the  preparations  of  iodine  and  its  compounds  of  facte  :-In  the  early  part  of  the  wii 
the  most  essential  service,  and  am  positive  that  1842,  a  flock  of  ewes  were  folded  oi 
I  have  seen  the  best  effects  from  their  use."  soiled  piece,  from  which  potatoes  ha 

♦  raised,  and  they  were  fed  at  first  w 

The  History,  Structure,  Economy,  and  Dis    ^^^  ^^  Swedish  turnips  from  the  ad 

eases  of  the  Sheep.     By  W.  C.  Spooner,   ^^j^g^    j^^ie  weather  was  wet,  and 

V.S.    London,  Cradock  and  Co.  Second   ^j^i^  difficulty  the  tops  were  kep 

notice.  being  soiled.    The  rot  made  its  i 

We  have  before  noticed    Mr.  Spooner's   ^^^^^  ^^^  several  died  in  a  few  days 

treatbe.    It  is  a  work  we  confidently  and    ^^^^g  jn.    On  post  mortem  examinat 

strongly  recommend  to  the  practical  far-   f^^i^^^    ^^ye    found,    in  some    ins 

mer,    as    evidently    and     pre-eminently  though  in  many  cases,  the  biliary 

brought  out  for  his  benefit.    The  profes-   ^j^ntained  a  few,    every    other    aj 

sional  disquisitions  are  plain  and  intelligi-   gymptom  of  the  disease  being  pre 

ble  ;    and  Mr.  Spooner  has  the  modesty   q^^  ^^s  killed  when  in  an  advance! 

and  good  sense  not  to  dogmatize— quoting   g^^^  ^q    blood,    comparatively    sp 

the  opinions  of  other  writers,  where  he  dis-   flowed.    On  a  change  of  diet,  by  su 

sents  from  them,  he  does  so  in  a  manly   j^^g  the  roots  for  the  tops  of  the  1 

way,  by  no  means  assuming  that  he  and   ^^^^  \yy  the  addition  of  a  small  qua 

he  alone  is  right,  whilst  all   others  are   crushed  oats,  the  ravages  of  the  co 

wrong.    Our  former  extract  was  from  the    ^ere  stayed ;  but  the  flock  did  not  • 

first  part  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the   recover  till  turned  out  to  grass  upoi 

"various  breeds**  of  sheep;   whilst   our    i^y  no  means  so  dry  as  that  upoi 

present  notice  is  of  the  latter  portion  of  the    they  had  been  folded.  Here,  then, 

book,  in  which  the    several    diseases  to   ^ot  without  flukes  in  any  numbe 

which,  in  this  climate,  our  flocks  are  sub-   without  the  chance  of  their  egg 

ject,  are  treated  at  length.     There  is  no   taken  up  with  the  food,  as  some  t 

more  prevalent  or  more  serious  complaint    contend ;  but  here  was  watery  fo 

to  which  sheep  are  liable  than  i{o^ :  it  con-   that    too,  given  in  a  state    whicl 

fines  itself  to  no  locality,  is  bound  by  no   cause  the  sheep  to  take  up  with  it  a 

terrestrial    division, — Europe,    Asia,   and  tion  of  soil— always  the  case  whei 

America,  are  alike  subject  to  its  ravages.   |^e  fed  on  watered  meadows  in  th 

Of  the  causes  of  it,  there  are  several  theo-   try,  and  in  Egypt  pre-eminently 

ries ;  and  howeyer  they  may  differ  in  other   ^^fter  the  subsidence  of  the  waten 

respects,  all  theorists  agree  in  this— that  ]^iie,  at  which  period  the  Arabs  i 

low,  damp  situations,  or  rank  food,  over  |ose  thousands  of  their  flocks.  Mr. 

which  flood  waters  have  passed,  are  the  however,  sets  out  the  various  theor 

more  proximate.  the  subject,  together  with  his  own  c 

We  have  a  theory  of  our  own  upon  the   Speaking  of  the  Flukes,  he  says— 

Bubject,  which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion       «  There  are  several  theories  on  th 

tbst  either  watery  food,  as  BUggealed  \i^   wwoft^Xtdhuting  them  to  the  miasmas 
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litu&tionsi  believing  that  the  mischief  is  inhaled  and  the  surface  there  is  generally  a  hard  stra* 

\j  the  lungs ;  others  consider  that  the  eggs  are  turn  of  blue  clay  or  sand,  tainted  with  the 

tuen  with  the    food  alone,  and    that    these  bog-water  lying  underneath  at  tliat  depth ;  and 

«n8  are  only  found  on  the  dung  of  rotten  this  infectious  water  is  brought  up  from  the 

weep,  and  that  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  bog  to  the  surfS&ce  of  the  earth  by  means  of 

mi  moisture  preeerye  their  vitality*  and  in  this  small  pipes,  which  are  always  found  to  form 

Ate  they  are  swallowed  with  the  grass  by  other  the  communication  between  them,  and  called 

lAeep,  and  are  hatched  in  the  stomachs  and  by  experienced  land-draiuers  bog-pipes.     In 

testines,  and  crawl  up  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  consequence  of  this  infectious  water  thus  arising 

th  unquestionably  the  fict  that  the  rot  is  to  the  surface,    a  plant  is  produced  not   of 

doced   by  stagnant   water    being  exposed  the  grass-tribe,  but  called  by  some  old  expe- 

tiie  influence  of  the  sun  ;  and  that  neither  a  rienced  shepherds  the  theep-rot  weed ;  and,  if 

g  stream,  nor  land  entirely  under  water,  sheep  are  allowed  to  feed  on  this  land,  partieu- 

quite  dry,  will  produce  it.     It  is  equally  larly  if  in  a  hungry  state,   although  the  weed 

that  the  eggs  in  countless  numbers  may  be  does  not  grow  more  than  an  inch  or  two  above 

in  the  dung.    Thus  it  is  seen,  that  though  the  surface,  and  is  of  a  nauseous  taste,  they 

igree  as  to  the    agency    of  moisture  in  will  in  this  state  of  hunger  indiscriminately  eat 

'ocing  the  disease,  there  is  much  oifl^rence  it  up  along  vrith  the  grass,  and  it  will,  I  be- 

Opinion  as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  lieve,  more  or  less  infect  them  with  Uie  rot. 

\  lets :  and  of  the  several  theories  that  have  When  a  hole  is  made  in  the  land  of  this  de- 

n  ofifered  in  explanation,  it  will  be  proper  scriptiou,  so  as  to  allow  water  to  collect  and 

p  convenient  here  to  give  a  summary : —  stand  in  it,  the  surface  of  the  water  will  in 

"Ist.  We  have  the  theory  that  the  rot  is  twenty-four  hours  become  covered  with  a  scum, 

Noced  by  marsh  miasma — by  emanations  having  the  metallic  lustre  of  quicksilver  tinged 

poeeding  from  the  soil  and  entering  the  sys-  with  red,  and,  therefore,  probably  of  an  inju- 

W  by  means  of  the  lungs.  rious  nature. 

.  *'2nd.  The  theory  which  we  have  mentioned       "  Having  paid  great  attention  for  many  years 

r  the  eggs  of  the  fluke  being  deposited  with  to  these  points,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that 

b  dung,  and  preserved  from  destruction  by  one  great  cause  of  sheep  being  rotted  may  be 

|BlDth  and  moisture,  and  swallowed  by  other  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  their  eating  the 

IPep.     Mr.  Sang,  in  an  essay  on  the  subject,  noxious  weed  and  scum  in  question." 
pimders  that  toe  eggs   are  hatched  in  the       "  With  so  many  conflicting  opinions  on  the 

ttiach  and  mtestines,  and  the  flukes  there  subject,  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  a  sound 

Iphed  crawl  up' the  gall-duct  to  the  liver,  conclusion;  and,  therefore,  our  own  ideas  are 

M  view  of  the  case  induces  the  behef  that  offered  with  some  doubt  and  hesitation, 
fc   symptoms  of  the  disease  are  to  be  entirely       ««  Fj^m  the  flrst  supposition  that  the  disease 

Kflratedto  the  presence  of  flukes,  and  is  there-  jg  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  miasma  we 

*  altogether  opposed  to  another  theory : —  entirely  dissent.      We    observe  none    of  the 

••  The  8rd,  which  asserts  that  the  disease  is  symptoms  of  intermittent  or  low  fever,  which 

kriy  to  be  attributed  to  the  taking  into  the  in  the  human  subject,  are  attributed  to  such 

ttlem  a  superabundance  of  watery  food,  sur-  cause,  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  first  an  improve- 

lAiging  the  body  with  aqueous  matter,  thus  ment  in  the  animal's  appearance.    There  are 

i^ng  the  blood,  and  producing  the  train  of  clearly   no  symptoms  of  fever   or  of  inflam- 

■liiptcmM  that  are  met  with.     Such  is  the  opi-  mation,  as  supposed  by  M.  Hurtrel  D'ArbovaU 
ta  of  MM.   Hamont  and  Fischer,  from  whose       ««  por  reasons  before  stated,  we  must  also 

««y  we  have  quoted ;  and,  mdeed,   they  do  withhold  our  entire  assent    from  the  doctrine 

*t  even  mention^e  existence  of  flukes  in  the  which  teaches  that  the  disease  is  entirely  pro- 

Hw,  though  they  appear  to  have  made  careful  duced  by  swallowing  the  eggs  of  flukes,  depo- 

^mination  of  the  bodies  of  Egyptian  sheep.  sited  by  other  diseased  sheep. 

**  4th.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  another       "  And  though  we  believe  that  the  disease  is 

>«tty,  which  is  advanced  vrith  much  confidence  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  diges- 

f  a  cause  of  rot: — "I  would  beg  to  say,"  tive  oi^ans,  yet  we  cannot  give  in  our  adhesion 

bierves  Mr.  £.  May,  of  Berkshire,  *'  that  I  do  to  the  theory  that  would  at  once  assign  it  to  the 

%t  think  shtep  become  rotted  from  every  kind  large  quantity  of  water  imbibed  with  the  food  ; 

P  wet  land,  whether  drained  or  not,  but  from  for,  large  and  detrimental  as  it  may  be,  it  is 

particular  character  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  yet  less  than  is  often  taken  with  impunity  by 

Imi  as  is  inclined  to  bog  or  quagmire,  although  sheep   living    entirely    on    turnips,   in   which 

1  may  not  have  that  appearance  on  the  sur-  there  is  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and 

loe  of  the  land,  but  may  lie  eight  or  twelve  yet,  although  such  food  is  sometimes  produc- 

Ml  deep.     Between  this  subterraneous  bog  tive  of  disease,  it  is  never  the  c&u&e  ol  t<^^ 
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"  It  appears  to  me  that  in  addition  to  the  appeared  in  our  number  for  Jiily  last, 
consumption  of  food  in  which  water  greatly  ^^  ^^^tjced  the  work  as  about  to  appe 
abounds,  it  is  essential  that  this  food  should  '^'^ 

be  in  a  state  of  decomposition  (partially  rotten),  ^^^^^^^^T^^^^^^'^^^^^'^ 
in  order  to  produce  this  fatal  ^sease.    And  lS^^ttU\ttXttf9rt* 

this  view  of  the  case  corresponds   with   the 


fact  that  heat  as  well  as  moisture  is  necessary  to       Plants,  which  are  Useful   or' 
cause  rot,  that  it  is  not  produced  whUe  the  land   mental.-Tetratheca    hirsuta. 
is  entirely  under  water,  nor  until  the  rays  of  ^i  i.    av  ^j-,        i  «t     »  .   m 

the  sun  have  acted   on  the   grass  previously   Aetratheca.    (Greenhouse  Shrub).  Ti 

saturated  with  moisture.  The  disease,  of  course,  draceae.  Octo-Decandria  Monog 
may  be  rendered  more  or  less  rapid  and  virulent  Messrs.  RoUissons  received  it  from 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  imbibed  Hugel  in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  flc 
in  the  system  with  the  food,  and  though  m   ..  ,     .  , -      ,      -  .  .* 

all  probabiUty  the  eggs  of  the  flukes  are  swal-  "  ^^"  March.  It  is  a  very  nice  greei 
lowed  at  the  same  time,  yet  it  is  possible  that  plant,  gay  with  purple  starry  blosson 
in  the  Egyptian  eases  the  disease  was  too  grows  freely  in  a  compost  of  peat  loa 
rapid  in  its  progress  to  admit  the  development  „„„  j  ;«   ^  .  «i  *•  j  •/• 

of  the  flukes  in  L  liver,  which  we  usuaUy  find  '^"^  '\  ^^^^  proportions,  and  if 
in  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  digestive  Potsherds  are  mixed  with  it  so  mu 
organs  is  the  medium  through  which  they  enter  better.  In  summer  plenty  of  air  and 
the  system ;  but  I  cannot  consider  that  this  is  should  be  given,  aud  shade  in  sunn 
the  only  source  ;  as  if  so,  land  deprived  of  .v„  t  '  j.  i.t-  ^  ^  i.  n  ,  ' 
sheep  for  some  years  would  cease  to  cothe,  *^^^-  In  winter  the  plani  should  be 
whereas  it  is  known  that  particular  soils  will  ^^  some  hairy  part  of  the  house,  w 
give  the  rot  whenever  heat  and  moisture  are  in  will  be  secure  from  damp.  Fii 
operation  at  the  same  time.  Though  we  in-  should  not  be  applied,  except  to  k 
chne  to  this  view  of  the  case,  yet  we  do  not  /•     4.       ▼*  i.  i  , 

urge  it  with  perfect  confidence,  for  it^  is  not  f^^^*'  ^*  "^^y  ^^  propagated  by  ci 
improbable  that  most  of  the  causes  which  have  in  the  usual  way.— 5o^  Reg. 


tation  in  a  state  of  decay ;  and,  though  we  gating  itself  in  the  same  manner  as 

cannot  limit  the  cause  of  rot  to  eating  the  corn,  or  mildew  on  plants.       If  yo 

sheep-rot  weed   or  imbibing  impure  water   we  g^b^jt  t^.^^  ^^  ^  powerful  microscoi 

beheve  that  the  rot  is  prmcipally  produced  on  mi  ^   j    v        1                      *  ivii/ov.u| 

springy,  boggy,  and  uncertain  land  far  more  "^"^  *^^^  *"^*  they  are  composed  of 

than  on  land  simply  retentive  of  wet.     In  sup-  merable  small  fungi. 

port  of  this  opinion,  1  may  meution  that  on  a  ' 

farm  in  my  occupation,  of  a  very  retentive  ^ht  Htflrfeftfl 

nature,  with  a  clay  sub-soil,  sheep  have  never  ^V^  J«%*il%r*»» 
been  known  to  take  the  ro^  though  often  kept 


there  throughout  the  year.  Such  a  soil  we  ^^  can  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  a 
well  know  is  unfavourable  to  vegetable  decay,    tensive  rise  in  the  price  of  Wheat    thn 

ters  are  introduced  into  the  system,  there  is,  ^f  Northern  Europe  are  closed  with  ice,  <u 
and  can  be  none  as  to  the  fact  of  the  combiued  doubt  the  case  with  the  great  Lake  po 
operation  of  heat  and  moisture  producing  it.  North  America ;  from  them,  therefore,  we 
Numberless  facts  have  sufficiently  proved  that  in  all  human  probability,  receive  no  suppl 
the  rot  does  not  occur  on  a  sandy,  chalky,  or  ,  ^  ^*    ^^^*vc  nu  suyjm 

porous  soil,  or  on  land  altogether  under  ^^^^^^^^*^^  ^^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^o  this  the  fae 
water,  nor  if  completely  dry.  But  on  land  the  supplies  in  the  kingdom  of  foreign  ioh» 
retentive  of  moisture,  or  having  pools  of  stag-  small,  and  the  prices  of  spHng  com  of  bet 
nant  water,  rot  is  very  likely  to  appear.     It   ;.•/..-..«-.. -„j—^  i.-  i.         j  Z.  .   , 

occurs   in  wet  summers  to  l    much  greater   ^*^y  ^^ery  where  hzgh,  and  we  see  sufficient 

extent  than  m  dry,  and  it  has  therefore  been    '^^  ^^^^  to  induce  us  to  read  an  advance  w 

much  less  prevalent  during  the  last  few  years."   which  we  hope  will  prove  a  steady  <me ;  e 

The  remedies  suggested  by  Mr.  Spooner,  it  is  that  with  red  wheat  so  low  as  48f.  i 
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'fejf  foieh$$  884.  and  oats  are  quoted 
28«.  an  inducement  is  offered  to  apply 
gram  extensively  to  purposes  to  which 
try  at  least,  it  has  not  been  usually 
^foUf  for  example,  wheat  48«.  or  6s, 
whilst  oats  are  Zs.  3d.  wHl,  forfeed- 
w,  one  bushel  qf  wheat  go  as  far  as 
f  Thejhur  of  the  one  has  been  re- 
y  the  figure  13,  whilst  the  other  in 
id  8 ;  in  addition  to  which  the  nutri- 
y  of  wheat,  as  is  well  known,  is  very 
fr  than  oats  from  equal  quantities. 

and  Oats  are  both  well  sold;  tlie 

rom  last  year  were  so  conqMoratively 

we  are  not  at  all  astonished  to  find 

of  the  former  particularly,  ranging 

as  the  seed  time  approaches,  higher 

0  doubt  be  attainable, 

re  a  saleable  article  as  high  as  42«. 

1  quaf  ter, 

-ages  and  duty  up  to  the  week  ending 
ber  are — 

bd5.  5\d.,  Barley  34«.  lid.,  Oats 
^ye  S2s,  ^d..  Beans  S7s,  7 Id,  Peas 
'}uiies  payable  thereon — Wheat  20«., 

Oats  6s,,  Rye  10s,  6d,,  Beans  5s.  6d; 

Duties  on  grain  from  British  posses^ 
f  Europe — Wheat  4*.,  Barley  6d., 
ye  Is.  6d.,  Beans  2s.,  Peas  2s.  9d. 

I  Beef  and  Mutton  have  not  alto- 
hed  the  highest  point  of  price  as  com- 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
easts  as  well  as  sheep  are  considered 
I  are  up  accordingly.  Coarse  and  in- 
t  are  in  better  demand,  and  we  observe 
at  markets  clearances  have  been  ef- 
Hme  Beef  and  Mutton  are  quoted,  to 
al,  in  London  as  well  as  in  Liverpool, 
?r  lb.;  the  supply  of  foreign  in  the 
kets  being  limited  to  eight  beasts  and 
ep,  from  Rotterdam ;  whilst  at  the 
prevailing  easterly  winds  kept  out  a 
e  portion  of  Ihe  expected  Irish  supply, 
ty  of  Fodder,  and  its  price  all  over 
eads  us  to  foretell  an  extraordinary 
butchers*  meat  of  all  kind  during  the 
ing. 


Hops  are  without  quotation,  so  little  is  doing 
in  the  trade. 

Hat  and  Straw  are  in  much  request,  Qats 
and  barley  straw  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  stock 
farmers.  The  exceedingly  short  supply  of  fod- 
der of  ail  kinds  last  summer,  will  lead,  in  the 
event  of  a  continuance  of  hard  weather,  to  higher 
prices  than  we  have  had  for  some  time. 


LONDON,  Dec.  30.  Per  Qr 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red  46    48 

White 46  60    54 

White,  old    52    66 

Rye,  old 30    34 

New    36    — 

Barley,  Grinding 29    30 

Malting   36    38 

Chevalier 38    40 

Irish 26    28 

Bere 26    — 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....  58    63 

Brown 56    60 

Klingston  and  Ware    ....  60    — 

Cheyalier 65    -^ 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed  24    — 

Potatoe 24    25 

Youghall  and  Cork  black..  23    24 

Cor^  white 28    24 

Dublin 23    24 

Black    23    24 

Scotch  feed 24     25 

Potatoe 25    27 

Limerick 23     26 

Beans,  Tick,  new 36    37 

Old,  small 40    42 

Peas,  Grey 34    36 

Maple 36    37 

White    36     38 

Boilers 38    40 

Seed,  Rape,  27^.  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 
Linseed, Baltic. 30  38        Odessa.. 43 

Mustard,  White 6    7 

Brown    ....  8  11  per  bush 
Flour,  Town-made  42  — 

Suffolk. ...  33  35  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

Stockton  and  Norfolk 33  35 

foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

Wheat,  Dantzic 32    36 

Hamburgh 30    — 

Rostock 30    — 

Barley 20    24 

Oats,  Brew 17     18 

Feed   15     17 

Beans    —  24    29 
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Peas 28    32 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 19    — 

Baltic 18    — 

~"  ^LONDON  AVERAGES. 

£.  8.  d. 

Wheat 5518  qrs.    2    8  7 

Barley 6812            1  15  4 

Oats 16976            1     3  3 

Rye n            1   IS  0 

Beans   1347            1  15  4 

Peas 1294            1  16  1 

SEED  MARELET.        s.        s. 

Canary,  per  qr. 53  to  55 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  46 

Clover,  red,  English    —  to  — 

„        „     Foreign     —  to  — 

„       white,  English —  to    — 

„  „       Foreign    —  to    — 

Coriander 15  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £\S  to  igl3    5s. 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £S  15s.to  £9  5 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 14  to  18 

„         superfine    „         —  to  — 

„         brown         „         —  to  — 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  . . .  £23  to  25 

Tares,  English,  winter  p.  bushel.5s  6d  to6  3 

Foreign      „        „        „  ..  —  to  — 

LIVERPOOL,  Dec.  28. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat,  Eng. wh., new,  ^701bs..  7  3  7  6 

Ditto,  red 7  0  7  2 

Irish  white,  new 6  6  7  0 

Egyptian 5  9  6  0 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  45lbs.  .,33  36 

Irish 2  11  3  2i 

Welsh 2  11  3  1 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.35  0  39  0 

Grinding 0  0  0  0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4  6  5  0 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 32  0  36  0 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    .  •  42  0  46  0 

Irish  and  Scotch    38  0  42  0 

Foreign 42  0  46  q 

Egyptian,  per  480lbs.    ..34  0  35  0 

Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  40  0  42  0 

Foreign    36  0  40  0 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 63  0  66  0 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 39  0  41  0 

Irish 37  0  39  0 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 27  0  28  0 

Canadian    26  0  27  0 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..25  6  26  0 

Irish 25  0  25  6 

Indian  Corn,  per  4801bs 87  0  33  0 


PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODTjCE 
Liverpool,  Dec.  28. 


Hay,  best ....  Is  2d 

Clover  ditto  . .  1  0 

Green  ditto  ..0  2 

Vetches     ....  0  0 
Strauf. 

Wheat 0  5 

Oat   0  5} 

Barley 0  31 


Potatoes,        8.  d. 
Short  tops....  1   l\ 
Red  apple....  0   0 

Cups 1    9 

Cattle    I    6 

Turnips  pr  ton24   0 

CarroU 33    0 

Mangle     ....  0   0 


Cattle  iMatftets* 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

Dec.  23,  1844.    v>  st  of  Slbi. 

8.    d 


I.        8. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2  10  to  3 

Second  quality  do 3  2  to  3 

Prime  large  Oxen 3  8  to  4 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4  2  to  4 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep  ....  2  10  to  3 

Second  quality  do 3  6  to  3 

Prime  coarse  wooUed  do     •  • . .  3  10  to  4 

Prime  Southdown  do 4  2  to  4 

Large  coarse  calves    3  4to3 

Prime  small  do  4  0to4 

Large  Hogs 3  0  to  8 

Neat  small  Porkers 3  8to4 


LIVERPOOL,  Dec.  23. 

B.    d.  s. 

Beef,  per  lb 0    6i  0 

Mutton 0    5i  0 

Lamb 0    0  0 


MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  sorts' 
of  manure  :— 

Bone  dust,  17s.  per  qr. 

Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 

Artificial  Guano,  £9.  per  ton.  158.  per  cwt 

Guano,   10s.  to   12s.  per  cwt.,  accordinf 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6,  to  £G,  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  358.  Od.  per  totj 

landed  and  housed,  38s.   to  428.  per 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt. 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt. 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  lOs.  6d.  per] 

sufficient  fot  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt 
Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.   perhhd.  sufficient  fM)| 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  28s.  and  42s.  per  cwt. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  IJd.  per  tb. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  od  Tuznipa, 

per  cwt 
Sulphate  Soda,  68  per  cwt. 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIVATOR 


AND   AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY— 1845. 


mr  columns  of  this  month  wUl  be  found  ^^^^^  ^^nd,  an  estate  where  work  is  scarce, 

continuation  of  a  paper  on  a  subject  and  where  the  labourers  are  paupers,  and 

ch  may  truly  be  called  "  The  condition  yo"  may  be  sure  that  from  it  the  returns 

England  question/'    From  the  pen  of  a  ^^e  meagre,  and  the  rent  roll  small.    The 

f  young  man,  ito  exuberant  style  may  Judges  of  farms  in  their  report  to  the  York^ 

in   some  measure  excused,  whilst  the  ^^^^  Agnctdtural  Society^  well  remark:— 

wrtance  of  its  matter  renders  it  deeply  '''^^^^^  *^e  many  improvements  which 

.      I,  ^  J  .                       i.1.      /  the  land  requires  in  several  parts  of  this 

srestmg  to  all,  and  to  none  more  than  to  ^^^^^        ^^^^^1^  ^^^1^^  ^^  ^^  J^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

landowners.    Your  mere  man  of  money  landlord,  in  order  to  enable  the  tenant  to 

y    transfer  his  capital  to  the  Belgian  manage  his  farm   in   the  most  profitable 

lidries  or  factories  as  may  suit  his  in-  manner ;  we  allude  to  all  such  as  a  tenant 

,  .    .     V     A»           1-             ^1-    js  ij  must  leave  behind  him  in  case  oi  removal, 

Mt  or  bis  inchnation-wherever  the  field  ^nd  which  must  then  become   part  and 

its   most  profitable  employment  shall  parcel  of  the  estate. 

I^y    itself  thither  he  may,    with    the  "Would  the  landed  proprietors  set  to  work 

ipatchof  ageniiofafairy  tale,  transfer  {>"«  t°  *^^^«4  *^»^^^   ^J'^^^^^'  .^i^^/  ^.^^^^ 

^        ,          °        «-        .,  iM    1^.     .     3  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  their  estates 

but  the  owner  of  the  soil,  like  his  sturdy  improved,  and  they  would  do  much  towards 

cs,  (may  they  never  encumber  a  hedge  bettering  the  condition  of  their  tenants ; 

w)  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  country,  and,  *he  tenants  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to 

Oie  weal  come  woe,  he  must  stand  by  it,  *^«*^,  ^^?  ^^"^  ^"  f  {"^^^  ^^^^^^1  manner,  by 

I.-        1.      J*         I  employing  more  labour  upon  it,  and  giving 

latever  the  result :  to  him,  therefore,  the  it  a  greater  quantity  of  manure ;  the  la* 

edition  of  the  labouring  poor,  particularly  bourer,  thus  set  freely  to  work,  would  be 

toe  employed  in  agriculture,  is  indeed  a  able  to  support  himself  and  family,  instead 

^^'         ^    •*  1  •«*       **•*!.•      av.  •  of  being  a  burden  to  his  parish;  and  the 

estion  of  Vital  mterest;  for  to  him  their  ^„^^^^»  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   l^^^^  J^y 

iper  emplojrment  is  meat,  drink,  washing  bushel  of  corn  thus  raised. 

€  lodging,  in  other  words,  His  his  income,  "  We  feel  firmly  pursuaded,  if  such  im* 

dch  will  be  greater  or  less  as  the  mass  of  provements  as  these  were  fully  carried  intg 

,                11       Ml  A^    X  J  effect  that  we  should  have  such  an  increase 

e  people  are  well  or  lU  treated.  .„  ^^^  production,  as  will  enable  us,  undef 

Point  out  an  estate  where  the  labourers  God's  blessing,  to  furnish  a  bountiful  sup* 

B,  with  full  employment,  well  housed  and  ply  of  food,  for  the  whole  population  of  this 

m  fed,  and  you  shew  an  estate  from  which  country,  from  our  own  resources." 

e  greatest  return  is  being  made,  with  the  •  yi^e  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 

1st  unnecessary  outlay.     Show,  on  the  cultural  Society,  No.  7, 1844,  p.  57. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  must  be  under-  gression  merely,  but  to  remove  difficul- 

stood  as  referring  only  to  the  present  con-  ties,   and  pave  the  way  for  the  perfect 

dition  of  the  country,  and  to  the  supply  of  carrying  out  of  this  simple  justice,  viz., 

labour  which  is  even  now  at  every  period  that  the  British  farmer  shall  he  allowd 

of  the  year,  except  harvest,  greater  than  to  grow  without  let  or  hindrance,  afd 

the  demand.     What  may  be  the  future  to  manipulate  for  his  ottm  use  in  anf 

prospects  of  our  vast  and  increasing  popu-  way  he  may   think  proper,    whatevtf 

lation  it  were  hard  indeed  to  prognosticate,  crops  may  suit  his  soil, 

THE  M  4LT  TAX  That  this  is  not  the  case  with  refers 

ence  to  the  removal  of  the  malt  tax— 
Much  crimination  is  abroad  upon  the  that  the  oppression  and  injustice  o( 
subject  of  the  support  given  or  withheld  prohibiting  the  farmer  to  feed  his  stodc 
to  the  very  necessary  agitation  now  on  upon  barley,  prepared  in  the  way  belt 
foot  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax.  calculated  to  obtain  from  it  all  the  effi 

The  landlords,  as  a  class,  are  accused  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  the  fell 
of  lukewarmness  because  their  political   of  cattle,  should  lack  support  from 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  present  min-  branch  of  the  agricultural  interest  di 
istry  will  not  allow  the  Queen*s  govern-   indeed  surprise  us.      Is  the  land  o 
ment  to  be  perplexed  vnth  a  deficit  so  doing  his  duty  to  his  country  or  hi 
great  as  would  be  created  by  the  entire  by  standing  idly  aside  whilst  this  qui 
abolition  of  the  tax.    The  dairy  farmers   tion  is  agitated,  because,  forsooth,  " 
are  accused  because  they  do  not  grow   would  embarrass  the  minister  ?"  u: 
barley.     The  occupiers  of  strong  wheat   which  a  word  presently  ;  or  is  the 
soils,  and  of  the  grazing  districts  gener-   or  stock  farmer,  because  he   does 
ally,  are  accused  upon  pretty  much  the   happen  to  have  his  capital  embarked 
same  grounds.      Now  from  all  this  it   the   culture   of  a  barley   soil  and 
would  appear  that  there  is  not  that  im-   growth  of  that  grain,  doing  as  he  w 
portant  element  of  security  and  strength,    be  done  by  in  refusing  or  neglecting 
**  Union,"  in  the  agricultural  camp.  assist  and  promote  this  common- 

We  have  had  occasion  several  times   question?— nay  more— is  he  doing  as  ^ 
during  our  early  days  to  see  and  to   in  the  case  of  the  landowner  his  d 
deplore  that  want  of  unity  of  purpose   to  himself?    Will  malted  barley,  ra  ' 
amongst  the  agricultural  classes,  (land-   down  and  mixed  with  chaff,  afford,  i 
owners   as    well    as    landholders,)    so   ^^V  or  straw,  a  wholesome,  nutriti 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance   and  cheap  food  for  his  milking  co^ 
of  the  power  which  those  classes  ought   Will  it  force  milk  ?      We  apprehend 
to  possess  ;    but  upon  the  recent  estab-   dairy  farmer  will  deny  the  fact     Ii 
lishment  of  the  agricultural  protection   interested  then  in  the  repeal  of  the 
societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  we   tax. 

were   certainly   led  into  what  appears       And  now  a  word  as  to  the  em 
npw  to  have  been  a  delusive  hope  that   ment  of  the  minister,  which  is 
the  day  at  length  dawned  which  was  to   sort   of   parliamentary   reason  fw 
see  the  great   strength  of  the  landed   non-interference  of  the  landowners. 
interest  put  forth  in  a  form  to  knit,  as  it   it   likely   that   the   man   who,  widi 
were,  and   cemented    together   by   the   positive  deficit  in  the  revenue  on 
common  danger  which  threatened  thai  lakvww  office,  was  undaunted,  and  wl 
all  future  opportunities  would  ht  taVeiv  vi\^e  x^^^^wx^^  V^n^  \i^^w  the  in< 
advantage  of,  not  to   protect  from  ag-   xxxvd^x  ^toV\^«w^'i,  ^l  'ix^-aJcoNj^^^ 
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a  iiis  hands,   shall  now  hetray  a  craven  diameter  at  the  root  slit  up  by  the  saw, 

-ar,  and  be  unable  to  make  such  ar-  affording  four  or  six  pieces  for  the  frame, 

ingements  as  shall  meet  any  probable  the  two  pieces  nearest  the  root  being  re- 

Uing  off  in  the  finances  of  the  country,  served  for  the  exterior  circumference.     In 

id  that  too,  without  crippling  any  one  order  that   the    frame  may  be  rendered 

^nch   of  our  industrial   community  :  easily  portable,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  put 

3  do   not  believe  it — nay  more — we  under  cover  when  unemployed,  it  is  con- 

Dst  unhesitatingly  declare  our  convic-  structed  in  halves,  which  is  easily  accom- 

*n   to  be  that  he  is  equal  to  the  task,  plished   by    substituting   for    one    strong 

d    that  it  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  transverse  central  beam  a  pair  of  light  ones, 

Q.  one  to  each   half  of  the  frame,  to  lie  in 

♦  contact  across  the  centre  pillar,  the  halves 

:E  royal  agricultural   SOCI-  ^""S  bound  together  when  on  the  pillars 

ETY  OF  ENGLAND.  ^^  ^^^'P'  ^'"^  ''^^^^'' 

,           , ..         n  xL'     •  Intonaco,  a  new    kind  of   plaster. — 

B  annual  country  meetmg  of  this  im-  .  ^  .                     x-       xu     n        i^r     r 

^     ^  ^     .  ^      -  '   ,                ^             .  At  the  same  meetmg  the  Rev.  Mr.  Innes 

tant  Society,  for  the  current  year,  is,  ^   ,             i  •  j    r    i    ^       •         .   i 

,                    J1.X              X1.V.1J  presented  a  new  kind  of  plaster,  invented 

readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  to  be  held  '         ,   ,       «  ^,                  /.  »#      i    ,i         , 

„           ,  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Marshall,  and 

,,                 ?■.'  ,,       •*  i-A     r       o  1     •  which  she  has  secured  by  a  patent.     It 

he  proverbial  hospitality  of  our  Salopian  .       ,       ^         /./.., 

Shbours   wiU,  during  the  week  of  the  POS»eses  the  advantage  of  drying  wih  great 

'  .        ,         A  „                  J  rapidity,  and  presents  a  surface  well  adapt- 

stmg,  have  full  scope,  and  every  exer-  ,-.,.-.     .....         ^        ,, 

•"          *.•  c  J     'ii  I.         J     X       •  ed  for  painting  m  imitation  of  marble  or 

I  we  are  satisfied  will  be  made  to  give  ^,        .           °,              ,                    _. 

,     _^       ,  otherwise.     When  used  as   an    ordinary 

society  a  hearty  welcome.  ,           -       v  v.  •*  •       *  ^                        -. 

''  plaster,  for  which  it  is  not  too  expensive,  it 

brewsbury  has  not  yet  the  advantage  of  supersedes  the  use  of  lath, 
lilway,  however,    we  are  satisfied  that  ^ 

ry  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the 

It  of  this  accommodation  as  little  felt  as  .   Domestic  Corn  MiLLs.—The  following 

.  18  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 

**ble.  Robert  Mofiatt,  upwards  of  twenty  years 

♦—  chief  foreign  missionary  from  the  London 

FRAME  FOR  CORN-STACKS.  ??^^®[yL  ^?-^^^  Kuruman,    South    Africa, 

March  7,  1845 : — "I  must  now  say  some- 

a  late  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  thing  about  Dean's  Mills.  We  have  used 
ricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Mr.  them,  and  found  them  far  exceed  our  ex- 
Kht  explained  an  improved  frame  for  pectations.  They  are  the  most  unioue  arti- 

*  ,  .  X  J  1-  T  Ox  X  TT  cles  of  the  kind  I  eversaw,  and  Will,  doubt- 
li-stacks,  invented  by  J.  Stewart  Hep-  less,throw  the  Co/ee-»ii//«orf,  Gram  Cw^/er*, 
m,  Esq.,  of  Colquhalzie.     The  object  of  into  the  shade.    The  flour  it  produces  is  of 

*  improvement  is  to  avoid  the  defects  of  *he  finest  quality,  and  after  the  three  kinds 

Uiel    frames    as   usually    constructed;   ^^  ^'^''^''''^^^'^''^^^^ 

_-         ,.      .,.«,,,  bran  remains.  We  find  that  the  thirds  (the 

tse  defects  being  chiefly,  that  they  are   coarsest  flour)    makes    finer   and    whiter 

Ht  of  much  heavier  timber  than  is  neces-  bread  than  the  whole  of  the  flour  together 

y,  by  which  they  are  rendered  ponder-  sifted  from  meal  ground  by  Coffee-shaped 

^and  unwieldy,  and  that  they  are  liable  f^]\  f^t  """T^^  '^^^^^  ^F"^  ^""^^  ^l^" 

*  \         ^  V  tested  for  twenty  years  and  more  in  this 

^edy  d^cay  from  exposure  to  the  wea-  country  ;  and  I  speak  from  experience,  and 
ir.  Mr.  Hepburn  has  found  that  stethel  hmg  experience.  We  have  found  them  very 
4ne8  of  sufficient  strength,  and  capable  of  useful,  however,  in  grinding  maize  (Indian 

«iig,  under  ordinary  exposure,  fifteen  or  ^°"^)-    ^o  man,  either  settler  or  mission- 

^'^**  .^      r     «  *     ,, ,      -  ary,  ought  to  leave  for  this  covixvtt'^  ^  ^w^ 

(mty  years,  may  be  made  of  small  larch  especially    the    inlenox,   mX\io\3i\.  wv^  ^1 

Ited  with  tar^  a  tree  ofaix  or  eight  inches'  Dean's  Mills." 
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STALL-FEEDING  MILCH  COWS.        the  cheese-monger,  and  the  community,  I 
"  If  it  pleases  God  to  bless  these  motions,  and  that,  proceed  to  observe  that  yfhen  the  cbaimaa 

accordingly,  the  national  husbandry  be  improved,  we    ^n  ^v.^    ««,^^4.:«™  -„r«— ^-J    4.^    in^^^«.\B^ 

may  hope,  through  God's  blessing,  to  see  better  days,   »*  ^^e  meeting  referred  to  (George  Wll- 

ftndbeableto  bear  necessary  and  public  burdens  with    braham,  Esq.,    the  present  high  sheriff  of 
more  ease  to  ourselves   and   benefit  to  society,   than  i^v  -i-i**      -        1 

hitherto  we  could  attain  to^—HarUib'a  Legacy,  1651.  Cheshire)  Stated,  that     a  fourth  more  COWl 

The  history  of  agriculture,  like  that  of  might  be  supported  on  a  farm  by  keeping 

every  other  science,  exhibits  several  strik-  them  in  doors,"  it  was  impossible  not  to 

ing  instances  of  useful  propositions  lost  to  notice  some  surprise  on  the  countenances 

the  community  for  want  of  prompt  support  of  many  of  the  company  present,  and 

and  early  countenance  ;  and  of  excellent  more  when  Mr.  Wild,  of  Weaverham,  sub; 

suggestions  coming  to  the  ground  before  sequently  stated,    that    **by  stall-fee 

they  have  got  fairly  on  the  wing.     With  he  estimated  that  he  could  keep  two  c 

the  view  of  endeavouring  to  secure  a  better  where  he  had  before  been  able  to  keep 

fate  for  the  valuable  suggestion  thrown  out  one  on  the  pasturing  system,"  I 

by  the  respected  president  of  the  Man-  quently  found,  that  while  some  inclined 

Chester  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  recent  question  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion, 

annual  dinner,  and  to  lead  others,   more  not  a  few  the  subject  was  altogether  ne^ 

competent  than  I  am,  to  step  forward  in  My  friend,  Mr.  Wild,  however,  is  sup 

support  of  his  benevolent  motion,  allow  me  in  his  theory  by  practice  and  expennn 

to  invite  attention  thereto,  through  the  me-  the  result  of  which  he  might  have  ti 

dium  of  your  widely  read  miscellany.  beneficially  reserved  to  himself,  but  wl 

The  subject  of  stall-feeding  oxen,  and  with  praiseworthy  public  spirit,  he  has 

preparing  animated  oil  cake  for  the  butcher,  open  for  the  general  good  in  Mr.  Dixi 

is  one  of  no  novelty,  for  who  has  not  heard  recently  published  interesting  sketch 

or  read  of  the  efforts  of  a  Curwen  and  his  '^  Cheshire  Farming,"  to  which  I  refer 

cotemporaries  in  the  art,  and  of  the  inge-  readers,  instead  of  quoting  the  partici 

nuity  displayed  by  that  indefatigable  expe-  simply  because  I  do  not  think  it  rig] 

rimentalist  in  the  cookery  best  adapted  for  the  present  moment  to  extract  into  a  pw 

rendering    ''  neat    cattle,     muttons,    and  lar  journal  a  highly  interesting  feature  '^ 

swine,"  desirably  adipous.    The  inventions  a  newly  printed  work  of  only  local  in 

of  steaming  and  coddling  that  distinguished  when  its  sale  (which  must  in  a  great 

the  Curwenian  era  were  certainly  new  fea-  gree  be  local)  might  be  thereby  affe 

tures   of  the    art,   but    stall-feeding  was  and  has  Mr.  Dixon's  pamphlet  may  be 

among  the  sciences  of  our  forefathers,  and  for  the  price  of  half  a  score  cigars,  I 

claims  the  highest  antiquity.    Of  this,  in-  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  dairy 

ferential  evidence  is  found  in  the  pages  of  mer  who  will  not  spend  half-a-crown 

several  of  our  old  authors,  such  as  the  subject  involving  the  reduction  of 

one  who  in  his  anger  against  the  anony-  year's  rent,  is  not  entitled  to  such  ai 

mous   author    of  a    latin    satire   on   his  tended  use  of  your  valuable  space, 

native  town  (Nottingham),  designates  him  my  humble  amanuensian  powers. 

"  some  staU'fed  monk  ;"  but  the  highest  are,    however,    Lancashire   and 

authority   in   support  of  the  early  prac-  farmers  who  will  both  buy  informatioi 

tice  of  stall  feeding  will  have  already  oc-  read  and  reflect — who  will  test  where 

curred  to  the  reader,  as  furnished  in  the  is  fair  ground  for  experiment,  and  ii 

15th  chapter   of  Proverbs.     Our  present  where  improvement  is  to  be  made.  To 

business,  however,  being  with  stall-feeding  I  venture,  with  satisfaction,  respectfidlly 

of  milch  cows,  not  for  the  benefit  of  tallow-  address  the  present  observations, 

chandlera,  but  for  that  of  the  dairyman,  to  shew  that  soiling  or  staU-feediDg 
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10  new  erotehet  of  the  present  day  "^ew  scarce,**)  on  hay,  straws  of  ▼arious 

experiment  and  Whitfield  adren^  kinds,  and  all  manner  of  procurahle  haubn, 

unsupported  theory,  hut  one  in  twigs,  &c.,  their  "  hoard"  heing  oftentimes 

fr.  Wilbraham,    Mr.  Wild,    and  procured   from    timber   trees,    and   their 

m  are  countenanced  by  authority  **  lodging,**  a  good  deal  of  it,  "  on  the  cold 

[lighest    character,    supported  by  ground;**  in  reference  to  which,  old  Tusser 

equally  deserving  candid  consi-  thus  writes: — 

T    am  1»i1  tA  KaIiavp  thttt  noilincr  Where  eatUe  xxmj  run  aboafcroviog  at  will, 

1  am  led  to  Deiieve  mat  somng         ^^^  p^^^  to  pasture,  poor  beUy  to  mi ; 

•feedinor  milch  cows  is  a  method  of  There  pasture  and  cattle,  both  hungry  and  bare, 

.       °       ,  •      A    4.U        1.  For  want  of  good  husbandry  worter  do  fare, 

g  them  not  very  ancient,  though         ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^.,  be  a  part  of  thy  care, 
novel.     Had  it  been  in  practice  in  For  shift  of  good  pasture,  lay  pasture  to  spare, 

»    J  u      1 J  «^  J^..u*  l,««^  To  have  you  good  feeding  in  bushes  and  lease,* 

18  days,  we  should  no  doubt  have  ^^^  quicUy  safe  Ending  of  cattle  at  ease. 

5  dissertation  upon  it  by  the  agri-  His  instructions  for  the  month  of  January 

writers  of  that  period,   and  un-  are  as  follows : — 
ibly  a  chapter  would  have  been         if  fh)st  do  oontinae,  this  lesson  doth  well, 
to  it  by  our  English  Varrow,  honest        Jw  «>««>''  of  cattle  the  ftaei  to  fell ; 

\   '         TL    .         £*  «  I.       1.  TT  *^'""  •^«'y  *"*•  ^^  superfluous  boughs : 

in  his  multifarious      Boke  of  Hus-  Now  prune  for  thy  herd  thereupon  to  go  browse. 

'     In  his  time  vast  tracts  of  the  in  pruning  and  trimming  all  manner  of  trees, 

_    ^^  «  <i^i.„^^„»»»»»«ii»i..«M  Beeerre  to  each  cattle  their  properly  fees; 

rere  open,  "champagne   or   cham-         if  «ow  do  continue,  sheep  hardly  iat  fkre, 

I  it  was  then  called,  and  the  trouble  Crare  misle*  and  ivy  for  them  for  to  spare, 
d  with  the  care  of  cattle  must  In  the  depth  of  winter  it  appears  that  the 
ngreataccordingly;  the  enclosures  stock  was  still  kept  "out  of  doort"  and 
counties  being  something  like  Ro*  foddered  after  the  above  fashion  ;  indeed, 
rusoe's  first  attempt  at  a  park  for  doors  were  quite  out  of  the  question,  for 
;  the  young  stock  must  have  been  there  appears  to  have  been  very  few  ship- 
s  if  they  had  the  whole  island  to  pons  or  cow-houses,  and  the  stock,  gene- 
•^er.  The  herdsmen  of  Tusser *s  rally  speaking,  were  "  out-patients ;"  the 
( those  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  only  "  in-patients'*  being  the  aged  and  in- 
nt  time,  were  accustomed  to  call  firm,  or  those  preparing  for  the  butcher, 
milking  kine,  and  other  depastur-  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  systematic 
;,  by  the  aid  of  a  "  lure.'*  In  the  housing  of  milch  cattle,  as  being  preferable 
mtries  this  is  a  long  instrument  to  pasturing  them,  ever  occurred  to  Tusser 
wood,  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  or  his  cotemporaries,  although,  when  pen- 
d  having  the  monotone  of  a  sing-  ning  the  following  lines,  he  held  in  his 
-pipe  or  organ  tube,  whose  deep  hand  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  soil- 
is  not  altogether  unmusical.  In  ing  and  house-feeding  either  in  summer  or 
lays,  the  English  lure,  (still  to  be  winter,  thereby  reminding  us  of  some  of 
;asionally  in  the  midland  counties)  the  Roman  emperors  who  signed  their 
s  melodious  instrument,  being  in  names  with  a  block  or  wood-cut,  and  yet 
lom  of  some  deceased  member  of  the  Romans  could  not  reach  the  art  of 
,  thus  rendered  far  more  useful  printing.  In  this  curious  passage  he  says-:- 
m    I  conceive  any  horn  could  be  The  housing  of  cattie,  while  winterdoth  hold, 

re.     In  many  of  the  more  south-         Jjri.['ifr4S.r.S;'S»ryl''ilip. 
ities,  enclosures   were  numerous.  And  spareth  the  pasture  for  walk  for  thy  sheep. 

ese   milch  cows,  like  other  stock,  For  charges  so  little  much  quiet  is  won, 

.  i.*iv   J   ^       av  1  If  strongly  and  handsomely  all  things  be  done, 

»   nave   snmea  tor   ttiemselves   as  Butusetountacklethemonceinaday, 

hey  could,  being  fed  in  winter,  To  rub  and  to  lick  them,  to  drink  and  to  play. 

&S8  altered  its  mode  of  growth  and  *  Small  field,  -f  Manure. 
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Notwithstanding  this  hefore^named  rough 
treatment  and  fare,  compared  with  the 
gpreater  care  hestowed  by  some  upon  these 
valuable  animals  in  modem  times,  and  the 
aid  of  turnips,  steamed  food,  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  profit  upon  a  milch  cow  in 
Elizabeth's  days,  was  with  good  husbandry, 
a  pound  per  annum,  and  that  a  good  sow 
was  equally  profitable. 

Good  milch  cow,  well  fed,  and  that  is  fair  and  sound* 
Is  yearly  for  profit  as  good  as  a  pound ; 
And  yet  by  the  year  have  I  proved  ere  now, 
As  good  to  the  purse,  is  a  sow  as  a  cow. 

This  sum  (as  stated  by  Dr.  Mavor,  in  a 
note  in  loco)  would  be  equal  to  £10  of  our 
present  money,  no  inconsiderable  profit  per 
cow  per  annum ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  not  gene- 
rally known  respecting  "  the  golden  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess,"  that,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century  prior  to  1581,  the  prices  of 
farm  produce  more  than  doubled.  Cheese 
and  butter,  it  appears,  were  then  almost 
universally  made  from  the  same  milk,  the 

only  way,  as  Dr.  Anderson  has^  clearly 
shewn,  to  have  each  good,  and  in  whicn 

lies  the  true  secret  of  the  far-famed  Epping 
butter;  for  where  no  cheese  is  made  the  but- 
ter cannot  be  the  best,  and  where  no  butter  is 
made  cheese  can  never  be  sound,  however 
fat,  the  caseous  and  butjrraceous  particles 
of  milk  having  no  affinity  for  each  other ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
cow's  teat,  they  try  to  part  company,  and 
all  the  cheese  presses  in  Cheshire  cannot 
reconcile  them  to  each  other.  Butter  and 
casine  are  distinct  productions  of  nature, 
and  we  cannot  have  them  both  good  in 
either  Cheshire  or  Glo'ster  cheese,  what- 
ever nonsense  epicures  may  talk  about  their 
"  toasting  fat,"  &c. :  a  cream  cheese  will 
toast  fatter  still,  though  in  reality  no  such 
paradox  as  cream  cheese  can  exist.  There 
may  be  solidified  cream ;  but  cream  will  no 
more  make  cheese,  strictly  speaking,  either 
by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  milk,  than 
hog's  lard,  or  any  other  animal  fat. 

But  to  return,  the  dairy  season  for  cheese 
and  butter  began,  in  Elizabeth's  time,  on 


April  day,  and  continued  till  tkeMrf 

November : — 

"  From  April  beginning,  till  Andrew  (St  Andn«) 

be  past, 
'*  So  long,  with  good  housewife,  her  dairy  doaiut." 

The  very  little  improvement  that  is  to  be 

seen  at  the  present  day,  in  the  ^)a]lag^ 

ment  of  dairy  cows  generally,  checks  any 

inclination  to  censure  Tusaer's  husbandry, 

nothing  being  more  common  than  tosse 

herds  of  superior  milch  kine  exposed  d^^ 

and  night  to  all  the  rapid  changes  of  o«) 

variable  clime,  and  those  extremes  of  tenwi 

perature  that  characterize  our  island,  "rkkl 

queen  of  mists  and  vapours ;"  and  thisii^ 

spite  of  the  fact,  that  a  change  of  wind 

check  the  milk,  and  that  a  cow  kept  si 

ing  in  the  cold,  with  her  hair  at  right  \ 

with  her  hide,  must  secrete  less  of  that 

lable  fluid  than  if  made  comfortable,  ail| 

must  require  considerably  more  susteni 

in  order  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the 

system  let  off  in  greater  quantity  into 

surrounding  atmosphere.       However 

landscape  painter  may  smile  at  my  wanti 

taste,  I  confess  I  can  scarcely  witness  wit 

out  a  smile,  (and,   perhaps,   at  times, 

groan,)    the  practice  (arcadian  and 

turesque  though  it  be)  of  cows  being : 

in  wind  or  rain,  or  sometimes  burning 

in  the  open  air,  when  there  is  a  cow 

or  shippon  on  the  farm ;  nor  can  I  see 

laborious  toil  which  this  imposes  on 

dairy  maid  (who  might  get  her  milk 

much  nearer  the  dairy  door,)  without  tl 

ing  of  the  fun  that  Pat  picks  out  of  " 

same :" — 

*<  Och  three  maidens  a  milking  did  go. 

And  the  winds  they  blew  high,  and  the  winds  tkifj 

blew  low, 
Aud  they  dashed  their  milking  pails  to  and  fino," 

I  can  hardly  suspect  this  antipathy  of  i 
to  be  the  mere  effect  of  early  preji 
and  education  (although  my  father  as 
as  my  mother,  both  good  dairy  hands, 
tertained  it  before  me,)  because  I  find  i 
self  equally  confirmed  in  my  present 
by  the  difficulty  there  is  in  answering 
reasonings   of  practical  men,    who  bait  I 
proved  them  correct. 
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On  diit  part  of  our  subject,  one  of  these  ther?"     *' Faith,  thin,  yer  honor,  I  can 
rites  as  follows : —  hardly  tell  yez,  unless  it  be  for  exercise 

"January  27th.  Notwithstanding  the  and  to  stretch  their  bones."  "But  they 
fry  miserable  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  seem  more  anxious  to  exercise  their  jaw- 
riculture  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  king-  bones  than  any  other  just  now.''  "  That's 
m,  I  meet  perpetually  with  circumstan-  thrue  for  yez,  master,  but  most  of  'em  are 
8  which  surprise  and  astonish  me.  In  in  calf  and  thry,  and  we  don't  mind  'em 
>re  than  one  instance,  this  morning,  I  much  just  now."  "  And  does  your  mis- 
r  the  cattle  milked  m  the  fields.  That  tress  take  that  sort  of  care  for  her  breeding 
%  should  be  aearce  and  dear  under  such  sow  ?  "  "  Why,  that's  thrue  for  yez,  she 
Ument  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  ge-  doesn't,  and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  tell 
•al  practice  is  for  the  milch  cows  to  lie  why  is  the  difference,  unless  it  be  to  make 
the  fold  yard.  If  cattle  kept  in  houses,  the  calves  that  are  coming  hardy."— 
ler  cover,  with  every  precaution  against  "  Where's  the  bull,  Pat  ?  "  "  The  bull,  is 
i,  are  effected  by  any  considerable  it?  Faith  yer  honor  doesn't  suppose  the 
nge  in  the  atmosphere,  how  must  it  master  'ud  be  letting  the  bull  out  such 
i  with  them  that  are  exposed  to  all  its  weather  as  this."  "Why,  Pat?  does  he 
ence  ?"  ^^^  the  bull? "  "  Ha,  ha,  ha,  no  yer  honor, 

his  remark  is  by  no  less  a  judge  of  farm-  but  he  makes  as  grate  a  bother  about  him 
matters  than  the  great  Christian  Cur-  as  about  twenty  cows,  and  worships  him 
I,  and  stands  inserted  in  one  of  those  more  than  they  do  a  Pope's  bull  in  my 
lirable  productions,  the  Workington  country."— Proposing  to  continue  the  sub- 
ictdtural  Society's  Reports.  Although  ject,  I  remain,  your's  respectfully.  Hark ! 
ited  in  1812,  it  is,  at  an  interval  of  33  Fonoard! 
rs,  still  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  * 

ntry.     It  does  not  apply  to  Cheshire,  SCOTCH  FARMING. 

it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Cheshire  Referring  to  the  remarks  which  fell  from 
apply  it,  and  mend  its  management  in  Col.  Rawstome,  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
ar  respects.  Exempli  gratia :  for  in-  of  the  Preston  Agricultural  Society,  on  the 
ice,  I  found  myself  in  a  Cheshire  lane,  subject  of  Scotch  and  Lancashire  farming, 
ground  covered  with  a  snow,  contem-  and  which  we  noticed  at  length  at  the  time 
ing  a  stock  of  as  fine  dairy  cows  as  they  were  delivered,  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
ishire  can  boast ;  their  occupation  at  prised  to  find  that  a  controversy  has  been 
time  was  shivering  in  the  frosty  air,  carried  on  for  some  time,  through  the  me- 
.  looking  alternately  at  the  ground  and  dium  of  the  Preston  Chronicle,  upon  these 
^nsolately  at  each  other,  as  if  to  say,  subjects.  There  are  perhaps  no  two  dis- 
hat  are  we  sent  here  for  ?  "  certain  as  I  tricts  in  England  where  a  greater  extent  of 
i  that  those  of  them  that  were  in  milk  inferior  grass  land  prevails  than  in  the 
dd,  under  such  unfavourable  circum-  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester;  we, 
ices,  yield  the  fluid  on  which  their  therefore,  anxiously  call  the  attention  of 
ler's  rent  depended  in  exactly  the  same  our  brother  farmers  in  those  counties  to  the 
0  as  their  hides  were  in  harmony  with  following  letter  which  concludes  the  con- 
thermometer  ;  I  was  about  to  indulge  troversy  to  which  we  have  above  alluded : — 
friendly  invective  suited  to  the  occa-  In  the  much  criticised  speech,  at  which  I 
,  when  the  farmer's  man  (an  Irishman)  happened  myself  to  be  present,  it  was  attempted 
*i.^  Avii^-^«»  «^ii^«,.„  4.^^\r  to  be  proved  that  the  arable  system  was  much 
mgup,  the  following  colloquy  took  more  profitable  than  the  grass  system ;  and  fiir- 
8  between  us :—  What  s  your  master's  ther,  if  that  be  the  case,  to  keep  the  poor  pas- 
;t  in  sending  the  cows  out  this  wea-  tures  that  were  so  general    throughout  this 
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county  in  the  state  they  were  in  was  an  ii^urious  three  times  that  size.    Let  these  be  sold  at  £l 
and  therefore  a  wrong  proceeding.  the  ton,  or  carted  to  Blackburn,  where  they  ire 

The  East  Barn's  farm  was  then  instenced,  said  now  to  be  fetching  £l  Ss.  the  ton,  and 
which  being  480  square  acres,  let  for  £2,800  a  ^^at  a  return  is  here !  At  a  late  sale  near 
year.  Whereas,  land  with  us  of  the  same  qual-  Preston,  somethmg  more  than  two  acres,  cni- 
ity,  such  as  on  the  Clifton  marshes,  would  only  tomary  measure,  of  turnips  sold  for  £70.  A 
give  £2  a  year  rent  This  statement  of  facts  crop  of  potatoes  likewise,  ma  year  when  there 
being  uncontradicted,  it  becomes  a  curious  mat-  ^^  ^een  a  great  failure,  and  the  price  has  men 
ter  for  enquiry  how  this  extraordinary  difference  i°  consequence  to  10s.  or  12s.  a  load,  has  been 
betwixt  the  two  rents  arises.  known  to  have  fetched  as  much  as  the  value  d 

The  solution  is  found,  not  in  the  difierence  of  ^^^  fee-simple  of  the  land  was  worth, 
the  land,  but  in  the  difference  of  the  two  sys-  Well,  then  may  we  exclaim  break  up  your 
tems.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  best  farmed  poor  pastures ;  let  them  undergo  a  thorough 
parts  of  Scotland  the  whole  land  is  under  the  renovation,  and  afterwards  be  either  laid  don 
plough  ;  and  thus,  being  well  cultivated  in  that  again  in  proper  form,  or  else  continued  mub| 
way,  it  is  made  so  much  more  productive  than  the  plough.  Until  this  be  done,  a  trace  U 
any  grass  land  can  possibly  be  ;  and  if  this  be  profit,  a  truce  to  improvement,  and  still 
the  case  in  that  instance,  what  must  it  be  with  to  your  reputation  and  lair  fame  as  farmers, 
the  poor  pastures  with  us.  If  any  further  opi-  you  lay  such  land  down  again,  you  will 
nion  is  wanted  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  well  fresh  grasses  of  an  improved  quality,  either 
to  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Gardener'*  Chronicle  feeding  bullocks,  affording  succulent  food 
of  December  the  14th  last,  which  is  very  appli-  milk  cows,  or,  what  is  more  profitable,  giviq|i 
cable  to  our  present  farming  condition.  It  is  sweet  and  early  bite  for  ewes  and  lamlra.  Ii 
there  stated,  "  In  illustration  of  this,  viz.,  profit,  populous  district  like  our  own,  where  then 
produce,  and  labour,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  on  such  a  constant  demand  for  xnilk  and  * 
that  half  of  the  grass  which,  on  the  alternate  and  where  Qur  holdings  are  small  and 
system  would  be  under  turnips  and  clover  divided,  the  mixed  plan  of  husbandry,  with 
seeds,  you  may  keep  quite  as  much  stock  as  the  in  grass  and  part  under  the  plough,  is 
whole  in  bad  grass  would  keep.  We  should  in  most  desirable.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
addition  have  the  other  half  in  com,  and  this'  determine  on  continuing  this  part  under 
would  be  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  country,  and  plough,  you  have  extraordinary  facilitiei 
would  be  equal  in  value  to  at  least  three  times  hand  for  preserving  it  in  good  heart  from  j 
the  former  produce  of  the  whole  in  grass."  cheapness  of  manure  near  a  large  town. 
Again,  '*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  use  of  the  new  manures,  and,  most  of 
truth  of  the  position,  which  has  been  publicly  guano,  has  afforded  a  great  additional  aid. 
propounded,  that  the  interests  of  the  community  have  doubted  its  permanent  effects  as  a  fei 
require  that  the  change  from  the  pasture  to  the  but  none  its  stimulating  properties.  Mr. 
arable  method  of  cultivation  should  be  exten-  of  Dilston,  says  he  has  tried  it  with 
sively  adopted  on  the  medium  and  inferior  lands  using  one  half  the  usual  quantity  of  horse 
of  the  country."  and  one  half  of  guano,  and  that  these  two 

If  any  further  confirmation  were  wanting  of  ther  have  not  only  given  richness  to  the 
this  sound  agricultural  doctrine,  it  might  be   but  durability  in  the  effects, 
found  in  the  enormous  profit  that  in  some  in-        Some,  and   those  intelligent  persons, 
stances  has  accrued  from  the  produce  of  arable    much  doubted  the  utility  of  introducing 
land.     Many  years  ago,  before  the  turnip  cul-    us  the  Scotch  system,  now  imder 
ture  grew  so  common  as  it  is  at  present,  a  cus-    and  as  a  proof  have  instanced  a  case  in 
tomary  acre  of  turnips  near  Liverpool  fetched   shire,  where  a  large  landowner  procured  a 
£140,  there  being  upon  it  70  tons,  which  sold   sod  conversant  with  it  from  Scotland,  brob 
at  £2  the  ton.     This  amount  of  produce  will   the  whole  of  some  fine  grass  land,  and 
not  appear  so  extraordinary  if  we  examine  the    under  the  plough.     This,  it  is  said,  pi 
following  statement : — A  statute  acre  of  turnips,    perfect  failure,  and  the  consequence  w«i| 
each  being  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and   the  land  had  to  be  returned  again  to  gn« 
the  drills  twenty-seven  inches  broad,  will  pro-    greatly  impoverished  state.     But  unless  M 
duce  in  number  25,812  turni])s,  which,  each  of  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  all 
them  averaging  2  lbs.,  will  give  23  tons  104  lbs.    the  operation  that  took  place,  it  is  im], 
per  acre.     But*  the  weight  here  is  placed  ex-    that  we  can  judge  fairly  of  the  merits fl( 
tremely  low,  and  the  land  must  be  poor  indeed    case.   It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that ' 
which  will  not  give  them  of  that  size.     In  our   this  manager  came  from  Scotland,  he  was 
good  marsh  soils,  than  which  there  is  no  better   au  fait  at  his  business.     Mr.  Posey  sec 
in  the  kingdom,  they  may  be  grown  more  than  have  gloried  (not  very  decorously  peiliapi) 
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he  diwofered  some  bad  farming  in  Scotland.--  much  bruited  gorse  (furze  of  one  year's  growth) 

k»  well  might  we  suppose,  that  because  educa-  as  they  will  eat      In  the  centre  is  the  manure 

tion  Is  more  generally  diffused  there,  they  are  pit,  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  covered  by  a  roof, 

all  wise  men.     DoubUess  there  are  both  fools  and  surrounded  by  a  dwarf  wall,  so  as  to  pre- 

lod  bad  fanners  in  that  country,  and  we  need  vent  the  possibility  of  any  water  getting  into  it. 

not  travel  far  out  of  our  road  to  find  the  same  It  is  entered  by  an  inclined  plane,  wide  enough 

here.    In  r^ard  further  to  the  failure  alluded  to  back  in  a  cart,  opposite  the  approach  to  the 

to,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  land  not  having  yard.      Into  this  pit  the  dung  from  the  stables 

been  draiued,  and  if  that  were  so,  and  if  it  and  cow-houses  is  promiscuously  thrown.     In 

WIS  of  a  aUff  nature,  such  a  result  must  have  the  middle  of  this  side  contiguous  to  the  latter 

necessarily  followed.  is  a  well  and  a  pump,  which  receives  the  drain- 

f.     Without  meaning  anything  disrespectful  to  age  therefrom  and  the  stables,  which  is  pumped 

L  Mr  present  race  of  farmers,  I  am  decidedly  of  up  and  spread  over  the  manure  by  a  shute. 

*  epinion   that  with  us,  agricultural   science  is  The  surplus  liquid  that  is  not  absorbed,  is  drawn 

'•quite  in  its  infancy.      Take,  for  instance,  the  off  by  means  of  a  drain  under  the  bam  into  a 

draining  of  stiff  clayey  land.      Mr.  Pusey  says,  receiving  well  in  the  stack-yard,  where  it  is 

ttat  a  man  most  be  out  of  his  senses  who  would  pumped  up  into  the  liquid  manure  cart  and 

take  a  farm  of  that  kind,  unless  it  had  been  first  drawn  out  on  the  mowing  ground,  as  soon  as  the 

drained.      No  one,  who  has  not  tried  it,  can  be  grass  is   cut,  until  such  time  as  it  is  laid  up 

t  judge  of  the  effects  produced  by  thorough  again.      In  the  spring,  it  is  otherwise  disposed 

mining,  with  double  trenching  or  subsoiling,  of  on  headlands  and  heaps  of  soil.     Liquid  and 

On  land  of  this  description :    its  very  nature  is  solid  manure,  prepared  in  the  way  above  de- 

ehanged  by  it.     Instead  of  its  forming  a  solid  scribed,  preserves  all  its  nutritious  qualities  ; 

idhesive  mass,  loosened  and  broken  into  parts  the  one  is  not  diluted  by  water,  and  the  other 

Hth  difficulty,  and  running  together  again  in  not  suffered  to  deteriorate  by  over  heating,  and 

letvy  rain,  it  becomes  mellowed  and  friable,  is  of  treble  value  of  that  made  in  the  common 

tapable  of  bearing  with  advantage  any  crop  that  way." 

^oirea  a  well  pulverized  bed,  whether  of  tur-       Amongst  our  old  farm  buildings  it  may  not 

lips  or  barley.    Instead,  then,  of  having  a  fallow  be  possible  to  reconstruct  them  with  a  due  re- 

tyery  third  year  or  so,  which  is  necessary,  if  not  gard  to  the  different  objects  which  are  here  so 

0  prepared,  you  have  its  substitute,  and  that,  well  effected.  But  no  farm-yard  should  be 
oo,  an  ameliorating  crop.  Without  comparing  without  a  well  or  tank,  with  a  drain  from  it, 
vop  with  crop  for  a  series  of  years,  on  the  same  conveying  the  overflowings  into  a  reservoir,  into 
and,  drained  or  undrained,  which,  of  itself,  which  should  be  cast  bog  or  alluvial  soil,  or  any 
roold  make  an  enormous  difference,  you  have  kind  of  refuse,  to  be  mixed  together  and  carted 
iiere  the  saving  of  a  fallow,  or  of  your  land  on  the  land,  after  having  been  properly  soaked 
iring  idle  every  third  year,  which,  in  fact  may  in  the  liquid.  The  advantages  of  the  farm-yard 
le  said  to  be  a  saving  of  30  per  cent  and  up-  system  will  of  course  be  much  augmented  by 
raids.  the  cattle  being  kept  in  the  yards  during  the 

Look  again  at  your  farm-yard  system.  Your  summer  time,  as  is  done  here>  There  has  been 
•nildings  here  are  neither  constructed  as  they  »  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion,  whether 
Oiould  be,  nor  is  the  management  in  them  such  they  thrive  better  in  loose  sheds,  or  when  tied 
IS  is  most  Ukely  to  lead  to  the  main  object— the  «P  J  but  one  thing  is  quite  certam,  that  they 
aising  of  manure.  In  a  late  number  of  the  make  much  the  most  dung  m  the  former  method 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  management  of  a  —perhaps  three  or  four  times  as  much, 
bnu-yard,  belonging  to  Mr.  Spooner,  M.P.  for  The  use  of  spade  husbandry  is  also  so  nearly 
Birmingham,  is  described  which  is  highly  de-  allied  to  the  arable  system,  that  it  cannot  weU 
Krving  attention.  The  farm  is  from  150  to  200  be  separated  from  it  Its  value  is  little  known, 
leres.  Mr.  S.  grows  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  and  it  is  therefore  not  so  extensively  practised 
rithout  having  expended  a  single  shilling  for  as  it  should  be.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
nannre,  (except  a  trifle  for  those  lately-intro-  may  be  profitably  applied  in  double-trenching 
hiced  novelties,  by  way  of  experiment,)  but  has  land  at  so  much  per  rod ;  but  some  have  even 
flJd  macli  farm  manure  to  his  neighbours,  not  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  a  great  measure,  it 
nowing  how  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  farm.  The  may  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  the  plough, 
•nstruction  is  thus  described : — "  There  is  The  valuable  little  work  of  Dr.  YellowTey 
tyt^ing  for  upwards  of  twenty  milk  cows,  which   strengthens  this  opinion.      He  shows  that  on  a 

1  kept  foil  all  the  year  round ;  in  the  summer  particular  farm  in  Suffolk,  the  number  of  horses 
yey  are  fed  with  tares.  Lucerne,  and  grass  ;  in  had,  through  it,  been  reduced  from  twelve  to 
le  winter  a  little  hay  is  given  them  in  the  seven ;  the  work  better  executed,  the  profit 
omiog,  Swedes  or  Mangold  at  noon,  and  as   arising  from  it  greater,  and  emplojrment  given 
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to  many  hands.  But  it  is  most  valuable  in  the 
allotments,  both  of  the  larger  and  smaller  size. 
In  the  former,  consisting  of  from  five  to  six  or 
seven  acres,  it  provides  full  employment  for  a 
large  family,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way;  it  places  the  occupier  in  more 
affluent  circumstances,  and  brings  a  larger  and 
more  certain  rent  to  the  owner,  when  properly 
conducted,  than  he  could  obtain  without  it. 

As  to  rent,  I  make  bold  to  say,  that  the 
amount  of  that  is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the  tenant  as  is  generally  supposed;  and  fur 
ther,  I  feel  fully  satisfied,  that  it  is  much  easier 
for  a  good  farmer  to  pay  £6  or  £8  the  acre, 
than  it  is  for  the  bad  one  to  pay  £2  or  £3. 
Every  crop,  whether  good  or  baii,  can  only  be 
raised  with  a  certain  outlay ;  but  if  land  be  once 
got  into  really  good  order,  it  takes  little  more 
expense  or  labour  to  grow  a  good  crop  than  it 
does  a  bad  one.  Let  us,  for  a  moment  consider 
what  the  difference  is  in  the  result  betwixt  the 
two,  as  regards  profit  If  only  five  windles  per 
statute  acre  be  grown,  there  are  the  same  taxes 
the  same  number  of  ploughings  and  harrowings, 
or  perhaps  more,  and  the  same  seed  is  required, 
as  if,  on  the  good  land,  ten  windles  were  grown. 
But  in  the  first  case,  all,  or  perhaps  next  to  all, 
the  profit  is  swallowed  up  in  the  outgoings :  in 
the  other,  all  beyond  a  certain  amount  goes  as 
clear  profit  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer.  This 
makes  the  growing  of  a  bad  crop  of  wheat  the 
worst  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  whole  range 
of  farming.  It  makes  the  tenant  poor;  he 
scarcely  knows  why ;  and  he  may  be  said  fre- 
quently to  be  almost  starving  amidst  plenty. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  the  leading  heads 
of  the  arable  system ;  not  for  the  sake  of  con- 
troversy, but  to  prove  coolly  and  dispassionately, 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  are  great, 
and  almost  incalculable.  If  pains  had  been 
taken  to  investigate  the  whole  process  of  this 
system,  its  extraordinary  capabilities,  its  nice 
and  various  operations,  the  skill  required  in  the 
working  of  them  out,  by  a  combination  of 
science  and  practice,  such  an  enquiry  might 
have  been  made  one  of  the  most  entertaining, 
as  well  as  beneficial,  of  any  subject  that  could 
have  been  brought  before  us.  It  might  also 
have  been  the  means  of  converting  places  that 
look  waste  and  desolate,  and  only  the  fit  habita- 
tions of  the  snipe  and  lapwing,  into  luxurious 
sheets  of  waving  com.  The  first  step  to  im- 
provement is,  to  be  made  sensible  of  our  own 
defects ;  but  some  there  are,  who  are  wilfully 
blind  ;  and  none,  they  say,  are  so  blind  as  those 
who  wont  see.  If  the  comparison  may  be  al- 
lowed, they  are  like  Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  who,  when  he  was  told  that  the 
signal  was  flying  for  his  recal,  put  his  spy-glass 
up  to  his  blind  eye,  and  said,  I  cannot  see  it. 


For  these  there  are  no  hopes  of  amendment;  as 
the  poet  has  told  us  that. 

The  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

I  remain  your  obedient  Servant, 
January  Ist,  1845.  Viator. 

AN    ENQUIRY    INTO    THE     CONDITION  OP 

THE   ENGLISH   PEASANTRY. 

BY  AN   EX-FARMER  8  SON. 
(Continued  from  page  5.  J 

By  the  editorial  notes  appended  to  my  last 
communication,   it  appears  that  the  pt^ 
tures  of  the   distressed   condition  of  our 
rural  population,  pourtrayed  in  that  article,  '^z 
are  represented  in  rather  an  exaggerated 
form.    Though  the  colours  may  perhaps  be 
very  glaring,  and  the  design  rather  imagi* 
native,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  there  wm  §■-:: 
nothing  drawn  out  of  character  with  the 
present  condition  of  its  distressed  subjectL  ^ 
That  there  is  a  distressing  evil,  none  wS 
attempt  to  deny;    and  it  is  not  throng 
lukewarmness  that  it  can  be  remedied.-- 
Popular  delusions  must  vanish  before  rapid 
strides  can  be  taken  in  any  reform ;  and  i 
long  as  the  people  are  deluded  by  the  falic 
idea  that  things  will  come  round*  by  a  VMrMz 

*  We  confess  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  db-  j 
derstand  what  our  correspondent  here  means  1^1 
coming  round.     If  the  condition  of  the  agricul- ' 
tural  labourer  be  worse  now  than  it  was  at  tk 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  or  the  year  j 
before,  or  the  year  before  that,  or  in  short  at  the 
same  period  of  any  year  since  the  time  of  highj 
prices  during  the  war,  then  indeed  we  might  *^ 
talk  of  some  course  of  events  which  should  i 
either  of  themselves,  or  by  the  aid  of  banui  i| 
action,  bring  about  results  different  from  thoee 
we  now  witness.      But  how  stands  the  fact? 
The  rural  parishes  in  England  have  increaied 
their  population  within  the  last  ten  years  hj 
a  fifth  ;    and  though   during  that  period  ai 
immense  amount  of  labour  for  the  poorer  clanei 
of  that  population  has  been  provided  in  tta 
formation  of  railway  lines  and  other  pnhfie 
works,  yet  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  sat 
progressing,  not  so  much  for  want  of  wages  ai 
for  want  of  work.      Everybody  knows,  vha 
knows  anything  of  the  matter,  that  12a.  par 
week  now  is  equal  to  1 5s.  formerly.    The  ev3 
can  hardly,  therefore,  be  said  to  arise  from  ill 
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oral  course  of  events,  little  assistance  can  is  evident,  or  there  will  not  much  longer 
e  expected  towards  its  attainment.  be  any  security  for  life  and  property.    The 

"Facts  speak  volumes;'*  and  as  sl proof  peasant  must  be  suppoited—the  law  will 
the  alienation  of  feeling  existing  amongst  not  allow  him  to  wholly  starve  and  die; 
e  labourers  in  the  rural  districts,  an  in-  and  it  lies  in  the  breasts  of  the  landlords, 
ince  is  fearfully  striking  in  the  fact  which  through  the  hands  of  their  tenants,  whether 
J  been  reported  upon  the  pages  of  most  he  is  to  be  supported  in  such  a  way  as  will 
blic  papers,  of  an  incendiary  fire  in  lead  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  the 
rtfordshire  at  which  "  the  labourers  refus-  community — landlords,  tenants,  labourers, 
to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  and  the  public  ;  or  he  is  to  be  supported  by 
[Id  hardly  be  prevented  from  setting  fire  the  rates  raised  from  their  own  property, 
I  portion  of  the  premises  not  in  imme-  adding  burdens  both  upon  themselves  and 
te  danger.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  their  tenants,  and  leaving  himself  and  fa- 
i  present,  and  did  his  utmost  to  put  out  mily  a  batch  of  miserable,  broken-spirited, 
flames.  He  exhorted  the  labourers  to  helpless  paupers  and  beggars, 
p ;  but  they  not  only  refused,  but  they  Human  nature  has  a  sad  propensity  to 
so,  using  the  most  offensive  and  insult-  prefer  what  is  called  generosity  to  justice, 
expressions."  It  can  be  seen  of  men,  and  applauded  by 

?his  and  other  similar  facts,  though  not  them.  Its  trumpet  can  be  sounded  upon 
iwn  in  such  a  glaring  light,  must  set  the  the  public  platform,  and  emblazoned  upon 
aking  portion  of  the  community  in  a  the  broad  pages  of  the  puplic  newspaper. 
Y  towards  the  development  of  some  plan  It  gratifies  pride,  and  flatters  the  weak- 
in  effectual  remedy  for  such  scenes.  I  minded,  by  the  homage  that  is  rendered  to 
,  but  young  to  engage  in  any  matter  of  its  shrine.  Though  political  economists 
jh  serious  importance,  yet  the  really  may  be  called  "  hard-hearted  utilitarians, 
ititute  condition  of  our  rural  population  unsocial,  and  cold-hearted  Christians,  hav- 
general  is  becoming  so  very  alarming,  ing  no  charity  in  them,  and  submitting  the 
It  it  behoves  every  one  to  use  his  utmost  existence  of  their  fellow  men  to  some  es- 
deavours  to  check  its  overwhelming  tablished  rule  by  which  they  are  to  abide  ;'* 
reer.  yet  these  ignorant  calumnies  can  no  longer 

rhough  the  incendiary  fires  may  be  put  be  held  forth  and  established,  when  brought 
irn  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  parties,  before  the  keen  searching  eye  of  truth  and 
t  there  must  be  some  cause  or  they  justice.  Justice  is  only  known  by  its  fruits ; 
wild  not  exist ;  and  the  enquiry  is,  how  it  is  silent  in  its  operation,  but  certain  in 
is  they  do  exist?  and  in  what  way  it  can  all  its  effects.  Let  the  labourers  be  put  in 
remedied  ?  That  a  remedy  mmt  be  found  the  way  of  providing  for  themselves,  and 

~~~ they  need  not  charity.  Untie  their  shackles 

we  sum  received  as  wages.  That  the  000^  ___^^^  ^^lem  free  as  free  born  citizens  of  the 
XUble  system  of  husbandry  will  anord  a  much  , ,         ,        1 1    ^v        x  j 

WUer  amount  of  farm  labour  is  true,  but   world,  and  enable  them  to  procure  an  ade- 

iljond  a  certain  point  even  this  cannot  be  quate  reward  for  their  industry,!  and  there 
Wfied ;  and  to  ensure  this  to  the  desired  ex-  — ;- 

W,  a  remunerating  market  must  be  found,  f  Our  coi respondent  is,  we  take  it,  a  student 
■»  capital  will  not  be  embarked  in  it  The  of  political  economy ;  he  must  be  aware,  there- 
*«ioi  appears  to  us  beset  with  diflaculties,  fore,  that  the  value  of  labour,  like  everything 
«*  arise,  as  we  have  often  before  had  occa-  else,  is  regulated  by  the  unalterable  laws  of 
P>  to  observe,  partly  from  the  Fiscal  and  supply  and  demand :  how  then  does  he  propose 
*«oniary  arrangements  of  the  country,  partly  to  enable  the  labourers  to  obtain  this  •'  adequate 
2*»  the  habits  of  our  labouring  population,  reward'*  We  admit  that  the  restrictive  policy 
"'ci  are  in  a  great  degree  engendered  by  ano-  which  prevents  the  free  growth  of  any  crop  for 
^important  difficulty,  viz.  our  climate.— Ed.   which  our  soils  are  s\x\Xa^e  mV«ttetii%  ^\>3Q.>iBfe 
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ing,  and  wealthy  country,  the  soil  is  not  farming  improvements — the  fact  be 
properly  cultivated,  and  the  labourers  half  there  is  no  security  for  it.  No 
employed  ?  It  simply  results  from  this —  man  will  lay  out  capital  upon  ii 
that  there  are  arrangements  made  between  ments,  without  a  stable  guarantee 
the  owner  and  occupier,  which  utterly  pre-  ordinary  confidence  reposed  in  lane 
elude  the  proper  culture  of  the  soil.  The  not  sufficient.  Though  he  may  per 
tenant  farmers  require  an  alleviation  of  a  considerate  man,  and  may  not 
their  burdens,  and  that  alleviation  can  only  fence  at  trifles,  or  advantage  of  1 
be  gained  from  the  hands  of  the  individual  provements  made  by  the  tenant,  y( 
landlords.  The  most  of  them  are  only  is  no  security:  he  may  die,  and  1 
tenant's-at-will,  ready  to  be  expelled  at  the  niay  take  advantage  of  them  ;  and  i 
will  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent.  Though  himself  may,  if  the  wiil  chances  \ 
this  is  perhaps  seldom  done,  yet  there  is  no  possession  of  him.  The  estate  may  1 
security  from  it.  They  are  safe  only  so  and  of  course  the  purchaser  pays  tl; 
long  as  they  accord  with  the  wishes  of  their  ^^^  i*  as  he  finds  it,  and  expects  j 
landlords.  Any  petty  breach  of  the  game  accordingly,  without  there  are 
laws,  or  not  rendering  sufficient  protection  agreements  specified  in  the  condil 
to  the  game,  may  drive  them  from  their  ^^^^'  There  are  a  thousand  chances 
farms  and  their  homes.  They  are  pre-  ifayearly  tenant  makes  any  improve 
vented  from  exercising  their  independence  unless  under  favourable  circumstar 
even  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions.—  w^ich  all  are  not  in  the  enjoyment. 
Bound  to  support  their  landlord's  views  *^®  *  many  good  farmers  who  ar 
and  opinion,  upon  all  public  questions  Y^^^^J  tenants :  but  these  are  undei 
with  their  voices  and  their  votes,  without  ^^^^  circumstances ;  and  even  they 
regard  to  their  own  opinion  or  conscien-  ^®  greatly  benefitted  by  the  posses 
cious  convictions.    Though  for  these  con-    *  ^^^^e. 

siderations    the  rents  may,    in  some  in-       Security    of   tenure    is  universal 
stances,  be  a  trifle  less,  the  tenant  is  only    landed  j    and  that  security  can  o 
allowed  one  part  of  the  land  for  which  he   ^^^^^  in  the  establishment  of  long 
pays ;  the  other  being  occupied  by  his  land-   ^^*  prejudices  are  to  be  removed 
lord's  timber,  and  huge  hedges  and  ditches.   *^®^®  ^^^  ^®  obtained,   and  obstac 

demand  for  labour,  ancJ  this  is  all-change  this  T^"^,  ^'f^  /^'^   ""'"   ^'    ""T 

system,  and  with  convertible  husbandry  all  that  tenants  will  not  engage  to  pay  a  Bxt 

can  be  done,  short  of  eleemoysinary  aid  or  emi-  for  a  long  term  of  years,  without  soi 

^ration,  mil  be  effected.— Ed.  of  security  from  excessive  fluctuat 
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e  price  of  produce.  And  this  is  reason-  pression.  Upon  the  same  grounds,  if  prices 
le  and  prudent;  for,  under  a  fixed  money  are  high  from  an  increased  demand,  there 
at,  if  markets  rose,  the  tenants  would  is  an  increase  of  rent— both  sharing  in  the 
joy  the  advantage ;  but  if  the  markets  increased  prosperity.  When  prices  are  high 
sre  depressed,  the  tenants  would  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  production,  the  tenant 
long  as  they  could  bear ;  but  ultimately  would  be  the  sufferer,  having  more  rent  to 
s  leases  would  have  to  be  cancelled,  and  pay  with  less  produce  :  though  prices  were 
«h  arrangements  made.  higher,   they  would  not    be  sufficient  to 

As  a  security  from  these  fluctuations,  compensate  him  for  his  deficiency.  If  the 
ere  is  no  alternative  but  in  the  adoption  prices  were  low  from  an  increase  in  the 
corn-rents.  The  principle  of  a  com-  production,  rents  would  be  lowered,  and, 
nt  is^  that  the  tenant  should  pay  accord-  consequently,  the  tenant  would  enjoy  more 
X  to  the  price  of  his  produce,  and  not  produce  at  a  less  rent,  and  of  course  the 
cording  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  it  landlord  would  be  the  sufferer. 
yond  a  certain  point,  and  the  landlord  The  plan,  then,  remains  to  this — ^let  a 
^uld  receive  all  that  he  is  entitled  to,  viz.  certain  amount  of  produce  be  fixed  upon 
*air  settled  portion  of  the  produce,  esti-  the  farm  (such  as  is  considered  fair  upon 
ited  according  to  the  productive  quality  an  average  of  seasons,  the  condition  of  it 
the  soil,  at  its  average  market  price. —  being  taken  into  account),  to  belong  to  the 
aits  were  once  paid  in  kind,  and  in  landlord.  This  produce  should  then  be 
anging  that  payment  to  money,  it  be-  converted  into  a  money  payment  by  the 
ves  an  arrangement  so  as  to  produce  the  average  market  price  of  it.  That  average 
me  results.  It  is  but  common  justice  might  be  taken  from  the  prices  of  one  year 
ftt  rent  should  fluctuate  according  to  the  or  more,  just  as  the  parties  may  agree.  If 
Ice  of  com.  If  we  allow  a  certain  por-  it  were  taken  for  more  than  one  year,  the 
in  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  to  belong  to  fluctuations  would  not  be  so  sudden,  and 
e  landlord  for  rent,  we  must  fix  such  a  would  perhaps  be  more  advantageous—the 
stem  of  payment  as  shall  g^ve  the  land-  payment  being  more  equal.  Upon  the 
rd  his  proper  share — nothing  more  nor  other  hand,  if  the  average  was  taken  from 
•8.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  there  too  long  a  term,  the  result  of  one  year's 
*  various  circumstances  to  be  considered,  rise  or  depression  would  be  too  long  in 
-the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  produce,  being  felt.  A  medium  term  of  three  or 
ftd  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  pro-  four  years  would  generally  be  found  to  be 
actions  through  the  variation  of  the  sea-  most  acceptable. 

ins :  yet  the  plan  is  simple  and  practica-  With  regard  to  the  number  of  years  a 
Le,  when  put  upon  a  proper  footing,  by  lease  might  be  extended,  the  longer  it 
le  means  of  corn-rents  equitably  adjusted,  were,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  the  more  ad- 
a  these  considerations  there  are  two  points  vantageous  it  would  be  found.  In  the  first 
I  which  corn-rents  would  be  equally  ad-  place,  I  should  say,  let  a  lease  be  made  to 
intageous  to  landlord  and  tenant— one  in  extend  to  21  years,  with  these  conditions — 
iliich  the  landlord  would  have  the  advan-  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  14  years, 
Ige— and  one  in  which  the  advantage  the  parties  agreed  to  whether  another  lease 
rould  be  upon  the  side  of  the  tenant.—  or  term  should  be  granted  or  not.  If  it 
Jpon  these  grounds,  then,  they  are  equally  were  agreed  that  the  tenant  should  con- 
alanced.  If  prices  are  low  from  a  limited  tinue  upon  his  farm,  he  would  then  have 
emand,  there  is  a  reduction  of  rent—  a  security  for  continuing  any  improvement 
either  landlord  or  tenant  having  any  ad-  he  might  wish  to  make,  without,  as  is  the 
mtage — ^both  sharing  in  the  general  de-   common  practice,  previously  to  tbi^  ^^^\- 
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ration  of  a  lease,  of  relaxing  in  his  exer-  up  the  interest,  and  make  them  usefi 

tions,  and  obtaining  what  crops  the  land   almost  apprehensive  that  your  rules  ' 

would  produce  without  any  extra  outlay,    vent  very  first-rate  animals  from  bein| 

the  tenant  not  knowing  whether  he  may    ted — i.e.  you  will  not  be  able  to  give  c 

be  allowed  to  continue  upon  his  farm  or  not.   breeders  sufficient  remuneration  for 

— E.  R.     Winivick,  Jan.  22.  1845.  and  dispossession,  so  to  speak,  of  theii 

(To  be  contmued,)  If  it  could,  however,  be  accomplishec 

*  would  compete  on  the  terms,  the  distr 

AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETIES.  be  very  much  benefitted,  and  if  yo, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Doncaster  Agricul-   make  the  experiment  at  the  risk  of 

tural  Association,    the   Chairman  said  that   you  will  deserve  great  praise.    In  the 

on  a  former  occasion  he  had  taken  the  liberty    Society  we  found  it  necessary  to  throv 

of  proposing  the  formation  of  an  agricultural   restrictions, — we    fancied    that   they 

society  for  this  town  and  neighbourhood.     It   against  our  exhibition. 

was  to  be  on  a  new  principle ;  and,  on  this  sub-        The  principle   of  sweepstakes   I 

ject  he  could  not  do  better  than  read  the  letters   dislike  ;  it  is  generally  getting  into 

he  had  received  from  the  secretaries  of  the  York  •   and  is  not  a  very  allowable  means  of 

shire  and  the  Northallerton  Agricultural  Socie-    up  a  small  reward  fund.     It  seldom  a 

ties  : —  object,  and  the  Thirsk  society  abolis 

Thorpfield,  Thirsk,  Dec.  11,  1844.       altogether.      A  small  silver  medal,  ] 

Sir — I  am  always  most  happy  to  forward  any   engraved  with  the  date,  name,  and 

proposal  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,   name,  may  be  had  for  10s,  and  is  ol 

and  gladly  accede  to  your  wishes  to  give  you   thought  of,  and  serves  a  much  bette 

the  information  in  my  power  respecting   our   than  any  sweepstakes.      Female  anim 

Thirsk  Association,  and  have  ventured  to  add    very  appropriately  be  rewarded  by  the 

a  few  remarks  on  your  plan  generally,  as  your       The  subscription  of  i^l  to  constitute  i 

letter  hinted  I  was  at  liberty  to  do.  is,  I  think,  too  high  for  a  local  sociei 

The  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Thirsk  so-   idea  of  giving  occupiers,  at  half  the 

ciety,  amounted  to  about  £150  to  iSl60,  and   owners,  the  same  privileges,  is  one  o 

consist  of  all  sums  upwards  of  half-a-crown :   ideas  I  have  met  with  in  agricultural  : 

the  only  difference  between  members  and  non-   but,  I  repeat,  I  think  the  sum  is  too  hi 

members  being  a  free  admission  into  the  yard.       If  you  intend  to  give  the  stewards  a 

and  a  lower  rate  of  entry  for  stock.     Ten  shil-   post,  it  is  a  positive  evil  to  render  th 

ling  subscription  constitutes  a  member.     The   gible  for  re-election.     Officers  who  knc 

amount  we  ofier  in  premiums  is   nearly  the   their  duty  ought  never  to  be  dismiss* 

amount  of  subscriptions,   (about  ^145),   the   were  an  honorary  post  their  removal  i 

casual  expences  of  the  show,  &c.,  being  defray-   desirable.      I  think  there  are  too  few 

ed  by  the  monies  obtained  for  the  admission  of  to  be  resident  in  the  town  of  Doncaster; 

stock  and  the  public.     These,  I  think,  are  the   members  are  often  very  useful  on  conu 

most  material  facts  connected  with  our  society.        Your  time  of  closing  the  entries  is 

You  appear  to  have  struck  out  a  new  idea  in  before  the  show.     In  a  local  society  wl 

your  society ;  and  it  appears  to  me  in  its  pre-   it  be  more  than  ten  days,  or  even  a  we 

sent  form  to  be  rather  a  means  of  supplying       The  secretary  ought  to  have  the 

your  members  with  good  male  animals  than  for   summon  the  committee ;  the  president 

opening  a  reward  for  stock  improvement  gene-   members. 

rally.     While  I  am  persuaded  that  all  local        Implements  are  a  most  valuable  a< 

societies  will  soon  go  down,  unless  something   to  an  agricultural  society.     Ifthesoci< 

be  done  of  an  entirely  novel  description,  to  iLeep   to  devote  a  sum  to  be  expended  by  t 
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ments  in  sach  as  they  most  approved    AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSO- 
hese  where  given  as  premiums  to  the  CIATION  OF  SCOTLAND. 

il  exhibitors  of  stock,  they  would  make  m      i.  ir         i  x-         i«      t      •»        x 

/  ..     .  The  half-yearly  meeting  of  subscnbers  to 

» amount  of  money  go  double  the  way  .,  .      .         ...  ,    ,,        xt    *«.i.    i 

^-^^         :..i..  *n**  Association  was  held  on  the  13th  ult., 

Suppose  £¥>  were  devoted,  the  im-  •    ^i     tt«  i.i     j   o     •  .   »    *#  i 

,    '^^^    , ,  ,    .   ,,  ,     -   ^  m  the  Highland  Society  s  Museum,  when 

maker  wotud  obtain  the  prize,  and,  what  . ,  ^  ^^      ^ 

1        111-.  .     1         .mi-      t'u-*       there  was  a  numerous  attendance, 
also  sell  his  implement.    The  exhibitor 

tain  the  implement-often  more  useful  ^ir  George  Macpherscs  Grant,  Bart., 

lan  the  money,  and  the  honour  would  ^a^ng  ^een  caUed  to  the  chair,  briefly 

me.     If  thought  desirable  this  might  ^^^^  *^«  °^i«<^t  ""^  t^e  meeting, 

at  one  show,  or  the  implements  might  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Coventry,  then  read 

ed  at  one  show,  used  by  the  members  the  Report,  from  which  it  appears  that 

r,  and  offered  the  next     You  should  Professor  Johnston's  lectures,  fifty-three  in 

de  practical  farming ;   could  you  not  number,  have  been  given  in  almost  every 

I  a  library,  and  appoint  a  quarterly  district  of  the  country,  from  Ross-shire  to 

for  discussions  of  practical  points?  Galloway  where  farmers  were  met  together, 

ice  I  can  render  shall  be  readily  given.  *nd  these  generally  on  practical  topics  of 

tude  for  the  kindness  of  my  Doncaster  t^^ir  own  selection,  but  not  without  a  re- 

ral  friends  has  not  yet  escaped ;  and  I  Terence  to  the  importance  of  general  prin- 

ear  of  the  success  of  your  society  and  ciples  and  the  value  of  science.    That  at 

'  of  the  mode  in  which  you  finally  home,  in  the  Laboratory,  a  great  deal  of 

principles ;   and  if  I  can  ever  render  work  has  been  performed.    Not  fewer  than 

368  to  you,  I  need  only  be  asked  to  do  384  analyses  have  been  made  in  the  year, 

nain  your  most  obedient  servant,  ^^t^  separate  reports  and  practical  remarks 

son,  Esq.     Matthew  M.  Milburn-  ^^  letters  of  advice,  given  with  each.    ITie 

subjects  of  these  analyses  have  been — 

NarthaUertm,  Dec,  12,  1844.    ^^^ ^^,  ^^^^^  ^^  j^.^^ 

Ir.  Topham  having  ceased  to  be  secre-    Guanos 1 22        stones 27 

e  Northallerton  Agricultural  Society,   Ashes  of  Plants. .    25    Potatoes  and  other 

r  of  the  9th  instant  has  been  handed   2?  ^*^®" *     vegetable  products    9 

J  T  u      *    •    1  vi  *  *v     Waters 26     Miscellaneous. .  •  •   37 

d  I  beg  to  inclose  you  a  pamphlet,  the 

of  which  will  I  think,  fully  satisfy  Tliese  analyses  were  made  for  private  par- 

lifies.  ^i^B»  members  of  the  Association,  but  the 

ling  your  list  of  premiums,  I  would  Public  has  likewise  profited  by  them,  inas- 

id  you  to  offer  one  or  more  for  the  niuch  as  the  venders  of  manures  have  been 

vated  farm ;  nothing  will  tend  more  deterred  from  selling  adulterated  articles. 

)  ensure  the  success  of  the  society.  We  ^'^^^  one  exception,  indeed,  we  have  not 

he  want  of  it  in  this  association.  heard  of  a  single  case  of  adulterated  guano 

be  happy  to  furnish  you  witb  any  fur-  *°  Scotland. 

culars,  if  required. — I  remain  your's  But  the  most  interesting  results  of  the 

ly.  anelytical  inquiries  remain  to  be  mentioned, 

ion  Esq.         W.  T.  Jefferson,  Sec.  Without   entering  on  the  details,   which 

eral  officers  having  been  appointed,  could  not  be  given  here,    the    following 

g  separated.  statement  must  suffice  :— 

♦  1.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  last  year  the 

Qg  to  accounts  from  Germany  the  analysis  of  two  samples  of  turnips,  raised  re- 

ong  homed  cattle  has  not  passed  the  spectively  by  means  of  dung  and  guano,  pre- 

'  Bohemia,  and  is  subsiding  daily.  sented  remarkable  differences  in  their  chemical 
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constitatioxL  In  consequence  of  this,  ezperi-  even  the  necessity  for  its  appHeatioll. 
ments  upon  their  feeding  properties  have  been  &ct  is  the  more  important  as  the  di^ 
made,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Blantyre ;  form  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  si 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  cattle  fed  on  Scotland,  the  trap  rocks  less  than  a  ten 
the  dung  turnips  increased  much  more  rapidly  6.  Barley  sprouts  and  the  dregs  fron 
than  when  fed  on  the  other.  So  important  a  leries  contain  so  much  of  the  raluabl 
result,  in  reference  to  the  value  of  guano,  re*  phates,  that  they  admit  of  being  most  bei 
quires  that  the  experiment  should  be  repeated,  applied,  and  the  importance  of  preservi 
which  is  about  to  be  done  in  several  parts  of  in  all  cases  can  be  justified  on  the  i 
the  country.  principles. 

2.  Oats  have  been  found,  on  special  investi-  7.  The  ingredients  of  the  refuse  lin 
gation  into  those  ingredients  in  them  which  works  have  been  found  so  to  vary  as  tc 
yield  muscle  in  animals,  to  possess  those  prin-  great  caution  in  the  use  of  it.  Farth 
ciples  in  larger  proportion  than  any  other  variety  has  been  held  out  to  the  farmers,  in 
of  our  grains  usually  employed  for  food,  which  more  especially,  of  its  containing  much ; 
will  account  for  their  very  general  use  among  and,  on  this  account,  being  a  very 
our  hardy  peasantry.  manure,  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

3.  The  quantity  of  those  ingredients  in  differ-  8.  Practical  farmers,  in  dairy  district 
ent  varieties  of  turnips  has  never  been  investi-  remarked  that  certain  varieties  of  s 
gated  hitherto.  It  is  now,  however,  under  favoured  the  stoning  of  their  cheese,  thi 
examination,  and  already  it  has  been  ascertained  has  been  inquired  into,  and  those  variet 
that  in  this  respect  they  are  equal  to  l-30th  or  contain  most  of  the  deliquescent  chlor 
l-40th  part  of  the  same  weight  as  ordinary  been  found  to  be  those  which,  in  prac 
wheat  or  barley.  swered  best.    This  is  rather  remarkabl 

4.  By  analysing  a  variety  of  trap  rocks,  from  9.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the 
different  counties  of  Scotland,  the  proportion  of  yearly  meeting,  the  attention  of  the  ch( 
lime  they  contain  has  been  found  to  be  very  particularly  drawn  to  the  prevailing  < 
much  greater  than  was  generally  supposed,  the  potato,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  < 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  one-  ing  some  light  upon  its  cause  and  cur 
fifth  of  what  is  contained  in  ordinary  limestones,  this  view,  soils  and  potatoes  have  been  < 
This  fjEict  has  important  bearings  on  the  appli-  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infoi 
cation  of  lime  in  districts  where  those  trap  rocks  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion  at  i 
abound,  and  the  soil  is  formed  firom  them.  It  public  breakfasts  in  Glasgow.  Mat 
also  explains  the  source  of  the  lime  in  nuurle-  thus  gradually  accumulating,  out  of  v 
beds  in  hollows,  with  no  calcareous  rocks  near  to  be  hoped  that  something  practical 
them,  as  in  that  recently  opened  beside  Holy-  may  at  length  be  extracted. 

rood.  10*  While  we  select  these  from  a 

5.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  has  been   more  easily  understood  practical  resu 

considered  of  consequence  to  ascertain  the  pro-   have  been  obtained  in  the  Laboratory, 

portion  of  lime  present  in  other  kinds  of  rocks,   to  mention  that  numerous  investiga 

and  particularly  in  the  clay  rocks  of  Wigton-   higher  kind  have  been  constantly  ii 

shire  and  the  neighbouring   counties,   where   by  which  those  scientific  principles 

improvement  is  making  great  progress.  Among   explained  and  illustrated,  upon  whicl 

other  results  already  obtained  it  has  been  found    scientific  agriculture  is  hereafter  to  b 

that  those  rocks,  fircMm  which,  in  a  great  measure.       After  this  enumeration  the   c 

the  soils  there  are  derived,  contain  only  about   suggested  that  when  points  of  di: 

one  j)er  cent  of  lime ;  and  hence  the  beneficial  interest  occur,  that  they  should 

e&cts  wbicb  foUow  the  use  of  lime  there,  bil^Ql  w^^casI  ^\X.«.\k>i<six  isfl  '^\^<^«»Qr  Jc 
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id  thai  h%  enabled  to  report  on  Hiohlahd  akd  Agricoltural  Society 

ihe  next  meeting  of  subsoribers,  or   Scotland. — The  anniversary  general 

ither  topics  the  following   have  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  ult.,  in  Edin- 

and  they  may  be  taken  as  speci*  burgh,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  num** 

he  kind  of  enquiries  intended :—  her  of  members.  The  several  officers  were 

a  the  impossibility,  generally  speak-  appointed  for  the  present  year,  amongst 

plying  liquid  manures  to  grass-lands  whom  we  notice  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 

iod  of  their  greatest  abundance,  or  of  Montrose,  president ;  the  Earls  of  Eglinton 

em  with  earth  profiubly — What  other  and  Selkirk,  vice-presidents ;  the  Marquis 

I,  it  may  be  asked,  foreign  to  the  fimn,  of  Lome,  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  Lord  Bel- 

e  used  for  fixing  the  ammonia  or  other  haven,  &c.  extraordinary  directors ;  Sir  C. 

matters,  and  which  would  admit  of  Gordon,  Knt.,  Secretary,  &c. 

rwards  kept  and  used  like  guano  ?  ■■» 

kt  are  the  substances  chiefly  thrown  off       _.  ^  __ 

«.  *    •        u-  v     •  v*i.        Death  OP  Cattle  prom  dry  Corn-pod* 
it  our  manu&ctones,  which  might  be   ^er.- James  Grant,  Esq.,  (of  Davenport» 

kccount,  and  in  what  way  f  Iowa,)  informs  us  that  on  turning  his  cattle 

Professor  Johnston  anything  to  sug-   into  the  corn-fields,    after  the  com  was 


bones  or  bone-dust,  the  proper  pro-   The  death  of  the  animals  was  so  sudden 

f  them  and  the  nature  of  their  action,   that  cows  which  gave  a  good  mess  of  milk 

a  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  add  and  at  night,  were  dead  the  next  moming;  and 

.         ,,     ..    ....         .  oxen  which  worked  as  well  as  ever  m  the 

alt  would  suit  with  bones  ?  morning,  died  in  the  afternoon.      After 

t  is  the  effect  of  salve  upon  wool,  and  having  lost  several   of  the  herd,    among 
lily  promote  the  growth  either  of  the  which  was  a  valuable  Durham  bull,  Mr. 

be  health  of  the  animal  ?  P'^aj*  «*^«/ 1^«  remainder  by  administer- 

ing heavy  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  ac^^The 
there  no  articles  of  home  produce.    Cultivator^  (American  paper.) 

rht  be  made  a  substitute  for  oil-cake,       ^  ^j.  r»  ^      r\    j^y 

\     ,  ,     .         ^      ,     -    ,.  Continuation  OP  Milk  IN  Cows.— On  the 

foreign  productions,  for  the  feeding  subject  of  keeping  cows  in  milk  from  year 

r  cattle  ?  to  year,  I  have  had  some  experience,    it  is 

.  general,  «»ertained  that  a  MUr  ^^^^X-f y'eU^Kl^.i?  SlS^! 

» 18  got  after  turnips,  when  the  shaws  This  depends  upon  the  nature  and  disposi- 

1  the  surface  till  spring,  than  when  tion  of  the  cow  for  milk  or  fattening.    I 

)loughed  in  before  winter— and,  iJ  so,  ^^ep*  ?»«.  *»  milk  for  five  years  constantly, 

....  and  she  increased  m  her  milk  every  year, 

e  explanation  r  ^^^  j^  ^^  almost  impossible  to  dry  her 

questions  will  be  submitted  now  when  I  turned  her  to  beef.    I  am  now 

3or  Johnston,  and  a  similar  course  milWng  one  for    the    third   year,  which 

, .    n  .  neither  gams  nor  fails  m  her  milk,  and  I 

ed  m  ruture.  presume  would  not,  should  she  be  milked 

)mmittee  also  suggest  that  local  ten  years.     I  am  milking  another  for  the 

js  should  be  appointed  all  over  the  ?"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  }  PJ-esume  wUl  continue 
J  ^,          *^*^,           ,   J         .^,    to  gain,  from  year  to  year.     My  cows  have 
and  the  report  concludes  with  been  kept  from  the  bull-not  spayed.— 
imendation  of  several  suggestions   Calvin  Buttkr^  Plymouth.— Ibid, 
importance.  — 

port  was  adopted,  and  the  thanks      The  most  profitable  farming  is  the  high- 
feting  were  unanimously  voted  to  est  and  best  Wing.    Land  being  capable 
.    ^        ,      «    -  ,  ,  of  greater  cultivation,  and  great  quantitie«L 

Jittee,  and  to  Professor  Johnston,  lyi^g    entiTelj    \iTve\3i\!ew^X^^,  ^^  K^'i^  Wl 
hmnan*  abundancy  oi  \abo>xc  \a  «ttQTL«^>0A% 
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It  is  stated  that  a  guano  island  had  heen  dis-  each  competitor  before  the  inspection  ( 

covered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saldanha  Bay,  farm  took  place ;  thereby  giving  sncbi 

near  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  which  being  to  the  business  we  had  in  hand,  as  in  i 

within  the  limits  of  the  colony  had  been  claimed  measure  to  enable  us  to  complete  in  so ; 

by  the  British  Government    We  understand  time. 

that  a  ship  of  Messrs.  Aikin  and  Sons,  of  Liver-       Four  farms  were  submitted  to  us  for  i 

pool,  brought  a  quantity  of  guano  trom  the  tion,  which  were  taken  in  the  foUowinj 

island  a  year  ago,  which  proved  to  be  of  very  ot  route : — 

poor  quality.  Occupiers.  Situated  at      Ovmers.    Ej 

^        ^         ^  ^______  ^  Wm.Heddon,        Baldersby,       Dk.ofDevons] 

.   -^ T  W.  M.  Beetham,     Gatenby,         Dchs.  of  Clevel 

lcv(llt$lD0^    ^t*  Messrs.  Outhwaite,  Bainesse,         S.Lane  Fox 
Wm.  Mauleverer,   East  Harlsey,  Wm.  Maulevei 


The  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricuir  On  entering  into  the  particulars  of  the 

tvr(il  Society,      No,  7,     1844. — London  :  farms  brought  under  our  notice,  we  cor 

James  Ridoway.  with  those  to  which  we  have  awarded  the 

The    Volume    of   Transactions   before  us  and  will  afterwards  endeavour  to  give 

comprises  two  or  three  papers  of  a  useful  description  of  the  other  two,  as  we  c 

character,  which  are  new  to  the  generality  their  character  and  condition  entitle  thei 

of  our  readers  :  of  such  sort  is  the  Discus-  The  Messrs  Outhwaite    succeedei 

sion  on  Draining,  which  took  place  at  the  father  on  the  Bainessee  farm,  in  the  p: 

council  dinner  at  Richmond,  in  August  of  Catterick,   about  twelve  years  ago. 

last  year ;  and  a  paper  on  Draining  Clay  time  it  was  full  of  old  crooked  fences,  tl 

Land,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall,  being  most  of  them  small  in  proportio 

But  to  us  the  following  Report  of  the  Judges  size  of  the  farm.    To  these  evils  the  pr 

of  Farms  entered  for  the  prize  of  the  So-  medies  were  applied,  by  stubbing  up 

ciety,  is  most  interesting,  as  shewing  what  fences,  and  planting  new  ones  where  re 

is  considered  a  prize  farm  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  fields  have  thus  been  very  much  ei 

how  it  is  managed.  and  appear  to  be  well  proportioned  to  a 

To  THE   Council. — Gentlmen, — Agreeably  such  magnitude.      Two  maps  were  si 

to  your  instructions,  we  commenced  the  inspec-  us ;  one  of  them  representing  the  farm  ii 

tion  of  the  farms  which  were  entered  for  the  improved  state ;  the  other,  as  at  presi 

prize  and  sweepstakes,  as  proposed  by  the  So-  out ;  and  certainly  the  contrast  was  ver 

ciety,  on  Monday,  the  Ist  of  July,  and  com-  and  the  improvement  is  so  apparent  as 

pleted  our  labours  on  the  following  day.     To-  der  it  delightful  to  contemplate, 

wards  the  latter  end  of  June  we  requested  Mr.  Since  the  year  1839,  65  acres  of  tl 

Milbum,  the  secretary,  to  give  instructions  to  have  been  drained  with  tiles  and  stoo 

each  competitor  to  prepare  a  written  statement,  greater  part  of  which  has  been  laid  tl 

and  furnish  us  with  it  on  our  arrival,  setting  deep,  and  21  feet  apart ;  and  the  reraaic 

forth  the  number  of  acres  of  grass  and  tillage-  feet  deep,  and  12  feet  apart.     All  these 

land  on  his  farm,  the  rotation  of  cropping,  the  empty  themselves  into  the  gravel  at 

different  kinds  of  manure  used,  the  quantity  of  part  of  the  farm.     The  water  for  the  i 

seed  sown  per  acre  of  all  descriptions,  the  num-  the  fold-yards  is  brought  from  the  higl 

ber  of  acres  drained,  the  mode  of  consuming  the  farm  by  a  lead  pipe  ;  the  distance  i 

his  turnips  and  converting  his  straw  into  ma-  derable,  and  the  cost  not  less  than  £\0 

nure,   with  any  other    particulars  he    might  these  improvements  have  been  effectc 

think  proper  to  give.     In  consequence  of  these  entire  cost  of  the  tenants, 

instructions,  we  had  such  information  put  into  The  farm  consists  of  118  acres  of  gn 

our  hands  as  proved  of  essential  service,  by  and  367  acres  of  arable,   the  greater 

making  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  well 
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to  ^e  four-coarse   system  which  is  pursued  and  the  work  done  upon  the  farm,  in  every  de- 

upon  it, — though  the  mode  of  cropping  is  very  partment,  is  altogether  executed  in  a  first-rate 

lUfierent  to  that  which  is  generally  adopted. —  style.     In  short,  every  thing  appears  to  be  so 

the  osnal  quantity  of  turnips  sown  is  near  100  admirably  conducted,  that  it  reflects  the  greatest 

teres.  The  ridges  are  all  formed  by  the  younger  credit  on  the  Messrs.  Outhwaite ;  and,  in  our 

3athwaite,  who  is  a  first-rate  workman ;  con-  judgment,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  prize, 
teqaently  they  are  done  in  a  very  superior  man-       William  Heddon  has  occupied  the  Howe- 

ter.    The  Swedes  are  manured  from  the  fold-  field  farm,  in  the  township  of  Baldersby  for  25 

'ud,  at  the  rate  of  18  tons  per  acre ;  the  yellow  years.    This  farm  has  in  it  60  acres  of  grass- 

QUock  and  white  turnips  have  from  10  to  16  land,   and  254  acres  of  arable,  all  of  which 

3na  per  acre,  with  one  or  two  cwt  of  guano,  (with  the  exception  of  about  30  acres)  is  a  fine 

r  two  qrs.  of  bones,  or  half  a  ton  of  salt  per  turnip  soil.    The  four-course  system  is  adopted, 

ere,  where  it  is  considered  necessary  to  make  and  the  cropping  is  generally  pursued  in  the  fol- 

ach  addition.     A  quantity  of  manure  is  pur-  lowing  order : — 1st   turnips,    2nd.   barley,  or 

liased  at  Catterick,  and  not  less  than  £250  is  sometimes  wheat  in    the  spring ;   3rd.    seeds, 

lid  out  annually  in  one  kind  of  manure  or  an-  clover,  or  beans ;  4th.  wheat,  except  when  it 

ther.    About  half  the  turnips  are  drawn  and  happens  that  wheat  has  been  sown  after  turnips, 

msumed  by  the  cattle  in  the  fold  yards,  and  in  that  case  barley  or  oats  are  generally  substi- 

le  remainder  are  eaten  by  sheep  upon  the  land,  tuted. 

be  principal  part  of  the  land  that  has  grown       The  manures  used  by  Mr.  Heddon  are,  fold- 

imips  is  sown  with  wheat  in  the  spring ;  and  yard  manure,  bones,  rape  dust,  lime,  lime  and 

henever  it  happens  that  any  wheat  is  sown  salt  mixed,  ashes  and  night-soil  from  Ripon, 

ler  seeds  or  clover-ley,  the  land  is  ploughed  and  of  late  a  little  guano.     The  quantity  of 

iiing  the  autumn,  but  not  sown  till  the  spring,  wheat  sown  per  acre  is,  from  10  to  12  pecks ;  of 

-the  Messrs.  Outhwaite  having  found  by  expe-  barley  11  pecks,  from  4  to  5  bushels  of  oats, 

enee,  that  they  can  grow  considerably  more  and  from  10  to  11  pecks  of  beans;  from  12  to 

lieat  by  this  method,  and  also  grow  it  of  su-  14lbs.  of  clover  for  mowing,  with  half  a  peck 

srior  quality.    Seeds,  clover,  or  beans,  follow  of  lye-grass.     The  seeds  for  pasture  consist  of 

le  wheat ;  and  barley  is  generally  sown  after  71bs.  white  clover,  mixed  with  71bs.  of  trefoil, 

le  seeds  and  clover-ley.    This  is  a  peculiar  rib-grass,  cow-grass,  and  parsley,  and  also  half 

lode  of  cropping,  but  it  has  been  found  very  a  peck  of  Italian  rye-grass, 
eneficial  on  this  farm.  The  draining  upon   this  farm  has,   of  late 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  is  2|  bus.  years,  been  more  to  relieve  old  stone  drains  by 

P  wheat,  3  bus.  of  barley,  4  bus.  of  oats;  14lbs.  cutting  across  them,  and  inserting  new  ones 

tied  clover,  when  intended  to  be  mown ;  lOlbs.  where  it  was  found  necessary,  than  any  exten- 

P  white  clover,  and  21bs.  of  red,  for  pasture ;  sive  new  draining ;  but  the  strong  land  part  of 

Dm.  of  Swedish  turnip  seed,  and  21bs.  of  yel-  the  farm,  which  had  not  been  drained,  has  of 

>w  bullocks  and  white  ones.     In  addition  to  late  been  laid  with  drains  30  inches  deep,  and 

ie  turnips  drawn  into  the  fold-yards,  bean  meal  at  a  distance  of  eight  yards  from  each  other. — 

id  linseed  cake  are  both  given  very  liberally  The  draining,  as  well  as  all  other  improvements 

the  cattle  in  winter,  and  the  horses  are  soiled  on  the  farm,  have  been  done  at  the  sole  cost  of 

the  summer ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  straw  the  tenant 

made  into  excellent  manure.  The  horses,  About  two- thirds  of  the  Swedes  are  drawn  in 
ttle,  and  sheep,  that  are  kept  on  this  farm,  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  stored  for  the 
i  all  exceedingly  good  and  profitable.  The  ewes  and  cattle  in  the  spring,  and  the  break- 
ices  are  regularly  slashed,  and  the  refuse  car-  rows  and  hedge-sides  of  the  others  are  drawn 
d  into  the  fold-yards,  to  be  converted  into  for  the  cattle  in  the  fold-yards ;  the  remainder 
mure.    The  land  is  kept  remarkably  clean ;  of  them  are  consumed  \)^  ^Ykft^"^  >3LYn!L^^^3bs:^ 
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where  they  are  grown.  The  stall-fed  beasts  and  snails,  and  answers  remarkably  weE  Alxnt 
hare  bean  meal  and  linseed  cake  given,  in  ad-  one- third  of  the  land  intended  for  tundpi  ii 
dition  to  the  turnips.  The  milk  cows  are  fed  annually  limed,  at  the  rate  of  three  chaldnni 
much  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  young  cattle  per  acre.  Barley  is  drilled  at  six  inches  dii- 
have  a  little  cake  given  them  in  the  early  part  tance  in  the  rows,  and  when  wheat  is  drilled  it 
of  the  winter,  which  is  generally  increased  to-  is  the  same ;  but  all  the  bean-stubblei,  and 
wards  the  spring.  The  horses  are  fed  on  chop-  lighter  parts  of  the  clover-leys,  are  pressed  it 
ped  oat  sheaves,  with  a  little  hay  or  clover  the  distance  of  nine  inches.  Beans  are  drilled 
mixed, — the  quantity  given  being  regulated  by  in  ridges  at  22  inches  apart;  tomips,  whenii 
the  degree  of  labour  they  are  required  to  per-  ridges,  at  24  inches ;  and,  when  drilled  npw 
form.  the  level,  at  20  inches  apart.     Clover  seeds  an 

A  great  part  of  the  wheat  is  thrashed  in  sum«  sown  by  hand, — one  cast  longitudinally,  aodAi 
mer,  and  the  straw  converted  into  manure  by  other  transversely.  By  this  practice  Mr.  Had» 
aoiling  the  horses  in  the  fold  yards.  Oreen  don  considers  that  the  rye-grasa  is  distrilndid 
clover,  tares,  and  grass,  are  used  for  this  pur-  much  more  equally  over  thesurfiuse  of  the  lanL 
pose,  as  most  convenient.  By  these  means.  The  potato  ridges  are  80  inches  apart  tram  eidi 
excellent  manure  is  made  in  the  yards  all  the  other. 

year  round.  A  large  tank  has  been  made  for  "  The  farm  is  kept  in  excellent  order^-^ 
the  liquid  manure;  and  the  spouts  round  the  l&ud  being  clean,  and  the  crops  good;  iotlnl 
buildings  are  so  arranged  as  either  to  throw  the  we  cannot  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  its  bifav 
water  completely  away,  or  turn  it  into  the  yards,  conducted  in  a  yery  profitable  manner,  and  m 
and  through  them  into  the  tank,  as  occasion  consider  Mr.  Heddon  entitled  to  ihe  tttiiod 
may  require.     A  supply  of  thb  liquid  is  thus  stake. 

kept  in  readiness  for  the  yards  in  a  dry  time,  "  ^*  M.  Beetham  occnpies  97  «oiei  4 
which  is  found  to  be  of  essential  sendee,  as  the  grass-land,  and  67  races  of  tillage,  in  tiw  ton* 
manure  can  always  be  put  into  a  good  sappy  a^P  of  Oatenby,  the  greater  part  of  whioh  1^ 
state  before  it  need  be  carted  from  the  yards,  peara  to  be  strong  cold  land,  not  under 
When  the  yards  are  full  of  manure,  it  is  carted  rosnlar  system  of  cropping;  for,  by  bvMi 
out  and  formed  into  heaps  in  the  fields  that  are  account,  some  of  it  has  been  tuznipi^  bsriiS^ 
intended  for  turnips,  and  as  soon  as  completed  aceds,  wheat  and  beans ;  while  other  paiti  hm 
the  heaps  are  closely  covered  with  earth,  either  ^^^  fallow,  wheat,  and  beans,  or  oata  aadtai 
taken  from  the  place  or  carted  from  a  distance ;  mixed ;  so  that  it  varies  from  the  three  to  Ae  !••» 
then,  at  a  conrenient  season,  the  sides  are  taken  course  system.  The  method  he  adopts  in  tht  OH- 
off  and  mixed  with  the  soU  at  the  top.  sumption  of  his  turnips  is,  to  draw  them  9imL 

"  Rape  dust  is  generally  used  for  wheat  when  ^^®  about  two-thirds  into  the  fold-yaid  ftria 
it  is  sown  upon  bean  stubble ;  and  sometimes  a  cattle ;  the  rest  is  consnmed  on  the 
little  fold-yard  manure  is  spread  over  the  land   ^  sheep.     The  whole  of  the  fiurm  hit 
in  addition,  after  it  has  been  well  cleaned.    It  drained.    He  states,  that  his  objeet  in 
is  then  ploughed  in  and  the  land  pressed.    The   "%  &  ^^u™  is  to  obtain  from  it  the  beH  MfiV 
rape  dust  is  sown  by  hand  after  pressing,  so  that   that  he  possibly  can.     <  The  plim  I  adopts' ^ 
the  seed  and  it  go  in  together.    Lime  mixed  says,  'is,  as  much  as  pos^bK  to  ke^  ay  hi' 
with  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  lime  to  clean  and  in  good  condition;  to  pat  is  Af 
one  of  salt,  has  also  been  used  some  years.    All  whole  of  the  manure  made  upon  the  frm^ii' 
the  clover  and  seed-land  is  limed  at  the  rate  of  likewise  all  f  can  purchase  at  a  VMaoBaUsiill^ 
half  a  chaldron  per  acre,  before  the  land  is  Also,  to  consume  upon  it  all  the  fsotet' 
ploagbed  for  wheat  in  the  autnmn,  taking  care  grain  I  possibly  can,  to  the  admntafeMk' 
to  apply  h  during  the  night,  and  in  dam^  woa-  ^*  ^bx  wA\svi%»M'     H»^  for  Mi  Bui^ 
^er.    This  is  dona  for  the  deatroctiOTi  oi  a\n«a  \v)»\>wixi^\^\ft  vs»K85^i»^\a]^^iid^^m 
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tfttble  to  aseeitun;   but  certainly  the  crops   rewarded  for  bis  skill  and  outlay,  by  the  extra 
^  year  are  ftr  from  being beayy.     This  per-   production  which  his  farm  is  sure  to  yield." 
ap.may,in  wme  measore,  be  ^^^o^^dfo'  ^^,^  ^„,^  Re^ii^^he  Natumai  Flax 
y  the  peculiarity  of  the  seasoii,  which  has  been       ^  ^^,^^^ /^p^^,^^  ^,«,ci«<io«. 
eiy  unfeYouraWe  for  heavy  soils.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  extended  cul- 

**  Lady's  Chapel  Farm  has  been  occupied,   Ovation  of  flax  in  England,  which  we  have 
3r  nine  years,  by  William    Maulevbrer,   hitherto  heard  urged,  were — Ist,  That  you 
Ci^,  the  owner.    This  farm  contains  103a.  2r.   ^ould  not  from  that  crop  have  both  "  com 
%^  and  was  thrown  up  at  May-day,  1835,  at  and  straw"  for  if  you  wished  a  fine  sample 
nnt  of  £50  per  annum,  when  Mr.  Mauleverer  ^f  fl^x  you  must  pull  before  the  seed  had 
]ok  it  into  his  own  hands.     He  describes  it  as  ripened.    2nd.  That  flax  was  in  any  case 
eing,  at  the  time,  a  perfect  wilderness;  the   an  exhaust- ng  crop.   We  are  glad,  upon  the 
ipper  part  of  the  farm,  containing  about  50   authority  of  the  report  before  us,  to  find 
eres,  was  onindosed,  and  covered  with  whins  ^Yi^t  these  were  substantially  errors,  and 
nd  thistles.     This  portion  of  the  ferm  has  all  ^^igx  the  seed  may  be  saved  without  injury 
een  stubbed  and  trenched,  by  which  an  im-   ^  ^^^  g|,jg^  and  that  so  far  from  flax  being 
lense  quantity  of   stones  were  obtained  for  ^^^  exhausting  crop  it  is  in  efiect  quite  the 
aaUng  roads  and  fence-walls  round  the  fields,   ^tYtne.    The  following  are  the  remarks  ot 
s  wen  as  for  the  dramage  of  the  land.     The  ^^^  committee  upon  these  subjects  :— 
Bwerpartof  the  form  also  abounded  in  large       <iXhose  prejudices,  so  long  entertained  in 
iMt  stones,  whieh  have  all  been  taken  up  in  a   ^^^^  ^f  steeping  flax  with  the  bolls,  your  com- 
innlar  manner,  and  employed  in  draining  the   ^.^^^  Yulyb  the  satisfaction  of  proving,  by  the 
sad.     Dead  thom  fences  divided  the  fields  in  Q^jnerous  specimens  produced  this  day,  were 
his  part  of  the  fern,  which  have  been  removed,   fo^j^^  upon  ignorance  of  the  proper  manage* 
nd  stone  walls  sdbstitated.    The  old  grass-land   ^^^  ^^  ^^  pj^ut .  ^n  opinion  which  is  con- 
ns all  been  bitken  up,  and  is  now  producing   fl,mg^  \,y  the  following  extract  fropa  the  recent 
thondaiU  crop*  of  turnips,  com,  and  seeds.  The   j^^p^^  gf  <^  jrUh  Flax  Improvement  Ataoeia- 
neds  are  allowed  to  lay  three  yean  before  they   ^^  _ 

m  plonghed  up.     The  method  of  cropping  the       «<  <  ^  prejudice  had  formerly  prevailed  against 
high  part  of  the  farm  is,  by  first  taking  turnips,    g^yj^  the  seed,  from  an  idea  that  it  would  in- 
Mxt  barley  or  oats;  and  then  the  land  lays  three  j^^  ^j^^  quality  oi  the  fibre.     But  almost  every 
yesis  in  seeds,  when  a  crop  of  oate  finishes  the   ^Ymx^  through  the  country,  this  season,  a  large 
nand.    The  low  part  of  the  ferm  is  similarly   j^^ion  has  been  saved,  and  the  fiax  has  not 
tSited,  except  ihat  a  second  crop  of  oats  is  ^^^^  ^^^^  deteriorated.    From  fully  one-sixth 
taken  after  the  seeds.    By  this  mode  of  manage-   ^^  the  present  crop  the  seed  has  been  saved, 
aient,  the  average  quantity  of  seeds  is  about  38   ^^  ^.^^y  ^^^  ^^  feeding,  or  sold  for  the  oil 
-  teres,  and  of  turnips  about  12  acres,  which  are   ^^^^ .  ^^^t  total  value  of  which  cannot  he  estt 
tnwn  off  the  land,  and  consumed  by  the  cattle   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  60  ^  80,000  pounds, 
-fa  the  sheds  and  yards,  or  by  the  sheep  in  the   ^  jg  Relieved  that  in  a  few  years  all  the  seedof 
ields,  with  hay  in  addition.  the  Irish  fiax  crop  will  be  saved,  and  an  addition 

«  The  cwpa  on  this  farm  are  looking  remark-  thus  made  to  the  resources  of  the  country 
•Uy  well,  considering  the  sterility  of  the  soU,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  milHon  per  annum.' »' 
in  fituation  and  aspect ;  and,  when  contrasted  «  The  produce  of  seed  in  the  counties  of  Nor- 
•Ife  those  growing  on  the  hmds  adjoudng,  give  folk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  exceeds  any  accounts 
«ikiple  proof  of  what  has  been  done  for  it  extant,  as  the  32  bushels  per  acre,  grown  by 
Akhongh  we  have  no  prize  for  Mr  Mauleverer,  Mr.  Negus,  of  Crim^U^wsi,  xi^^t  Iis«^s^ 
Kt  we  feel  eenBieot  ibstiewiUbe  handsomely  Norfolk ;  withihe  cioi&%  ol  V:ii%^.«s.'^*  ^.^»s»st 
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Warren,  of  Horkesley  Hall ;  Mr.  Piearson,  of  which  the  last  is  entirely  practical.   Tk 
FramliDghain  ;  Mr.  Bear,  of  Paston,  &c.  vary-  two  first  sections  are  employed  in  the  con- 
ing from  20  to  29  bushels  per  acre,  most  clearly  sideration  of  the  three  common  elements  of 
demonstrate.     Your    committee  refer  to  the  productive   (vegetable)    nature,    viz.,  air, 
above  facts  as  indisputable  evidences  that  both  earth,  and  water,  and  the  origin  and  con- 
seed  and  fibre  can  be  profitably  secured ;  and  stituents  of  plants.     Fully  agreeing  with 
that  the  contrary  opinion,  at  least  under  the  those  who  consider  the  phosphates  as  es- 
improved  system,  is  nothing  more  than  idle  sentially    the    most    important   fertilizing 
prejudice.  agents,  we  have  marked  for  extract  that 
*'  The  exhausting  effects  of  the  crop,  or  rather  portion  of  our  author's  fiflh  lecture  which, 
the  restorative ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  being  devoted  to  *'  the  soil,"  contains  hit 
of  its  deteriorating  effect  upon  land,  the  malti-  theory  of  the  origin  of  phosphates.     In  con- 
tudinous  instances  to  the  contrary,  prove  that  eluding  this  lecture  the  writer  observes  :— 
by  a  judicious  introduction  mto  the  rotaUon  of  „  pj^^y^  ^.^  ^^^^^  t^  the  presence  of  the 
crops,  flax  improves  the  soil.    And,  that  tales  phosphates  m  the  soil,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoi. 
from  ancient  writers  upon  this  point  tend  only  p^ere  has  nothing  to  do  witli  their  formatioD, 
to  deceive,  as  the  following  circumstance  clearly  tbe  phosphates  already  existing  m  rocks  tod 
corroborates.    Several  members  of  the  North  ^^^^^^  ^o  not  admit  of  a  higher  degree  oT 
Walsham  Farmer's  Club  entered  mto  a  sweep-  oxidation.   The  process  of  disintegration  mei* 
stakes  to  produce,  on  the  19th  of  December,  liberates  these  salts  mechanically.      All  Ik 
the  greatest  weight  of  turnips  from  a  given  phosphates,  moreover,  which  occur  as  conttitii. 
quantity  of  land,  without  regard  to  soil  or  rota-  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^^^  „^  i^^^l^^hle  in  water,  sad, 
tion.    Mr.  Playford,  of  Northrepps,  selected  a  therefore,  are  not  acted  upon  by  carbonic 
field  that  had  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  ^^^  hy  oxveen. 

flax  and  linseed  the  previous  year,  and  exceeded       ,,^ 

*u   V  u    *      •  u*   ^  u-  *•..      V     .1  *  "But,  gentlemen,  I  am  well  aware  of  tk 

the  highest  weight  of  his  competitors  by  4  ton     , .     .      °  , .  ,  ,        .  ,  .„       , 

,-      ^      .     .     w     AAi.'  t^xr  ^    .      ij  objections  which  have  been,  and  are  still,  midt 

15  cwt.    Again,  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Walcot,  sold       •^^,.       .         ^  ,         .  ,      ^    ,  '.      ', 

,  a         J       J  r     ^lo    »y     cj   1    X  to  this  view  of  the  ongm  of  the  phosphatii] 

an  acre  of  flax  and  seed  for  £13.  7s.  6d.  last  ,       ,  .         .,.,,.„  J 

j.^,  *vjfi>ii.t.i     ifv  found  m  arable  soil ;  I  will  now  state  some  r 

year,  and  in  the  present  had  64  bushels  of  bar-  .,         ,.    ^.  ,    x  .  •: 

,      -.       .,  .^,      .^,  ,.    ^  these  objections,  and,  I  trust,  convuceyoDM 

ley  from  the  same  acre,  without  the  application  xi^  .   ^  «  -^        < 

of  manure.    But  the  soundness  of  the  above 
remarks  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  between       "  In  the  first  place  it  is  said,  that  phosphatiii 

flax  and  com ;  the  straw  only  of  the  latter  being  occur  too  rarely  as  constituents  of  mineral^  ti' 

returned  to  the  soil ;  while  the  seed  of  the  for-  account  for  their  presence  in  the  soil ;  second^! ' 

mer,  being  consumed  by  cattle,  is  diffused  over  that  these  phosphates — or  at  least  the  phosjdio- 

the  whole  farm  in  the  shape  of  manure.    Nor  ric  acid — is  derived  from  animal  manures,  aid-i 

ought  the  chaff  firom  the  bolls  and  broken  stalks  especially  from  bones;    and  lastly,  since  d».j 

from  the  flbre  to  be  lost  sight  of,  as  they  may  phosphate  of  lime  which  is  found  in  the  eggs  Of  | 

be  fairly  set  against  the  straw  and  chaff  of  other  fowls  seems  to  be  formed  from  substances  whiA: 

crops.''  apparently  contain  no  phosphoric  add,  it  hM ' 

♦  been  supposed  to  be  generated  out  of  nothia^ 

Lectures  to  Farmere  on  Jgrkultural  Che-  or  to  have  been  created  by  the  transfomste ; 

mistry.    By  Alexander  Petzholdt.    Lon-  of  some  other  element;  and  you  may,  nnles 

don,  Taylor  and  Walton.  you  attend  to  my  cautions,  be  led  to  soppoii  •] 

These   lectures  are   written  in  an  easy,  that  by  some  such  mysterious  process  it  may !»] 

familiar  style,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  formed  in  the  organism  of  plants,  or  in  oeitBi 

mass  of  those  for  whom  they  ate  intended.  ^Q^^»-    "Well,  we  may  admit  that  the  phoiipliaftii 
Tbe  work  ia  diyidedi  into  three  sections,  oi  w^  ^^  ^«^  ^^<sssa:t«w»  «a  \s&s«n&^ 
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iCA,  felspar,  &e^  are  incalculably  more  abun-  phates  of  the  soil  owe  their  origin  to  manufd 
mt  than  apatite,  wagnerite,  and  other  native  and  especially  to  bones,  I  may  first  inquire 
losphates.  But  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  the  whence  do  you  suppose  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
aount  of  phosphates  in  arable  soil  is  very  manure,  or  rather  of  animal  bodies,  to  come  ? 
lall,  you  will  see  there  is  no  necessity  that  In  answer  to  this,  some  may  say  that  it  is  de- 
ey  should  occur  in  any  large  proportion  in  rived  from  the  aliments  of  which  animals  par- 
cks,  in  Older  to  furnish  the  supply.  We  have  take  ;  others  may  suppose  it  is  actually  created 
ly  to  be  assured  that  phosphates  do  really  iu  the  animal  body.  If  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
csur  as  constituents  of  rocky  masses,  without  the  animal  body  be  derived  from  the  aliments, 
lubling  ourselves  about  the  amount  A  great  how  does  it  become  a  constituent  of  those  ali- 
iny  localities  are  known  where  phosphates  are  ments  ?  You  see  we  must  go  back  to  that 
esent  in  gpranite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  elate,  contained  in  plants,  or  rather  in  the  soil,  and 
^,  and  in  these  cases,  it  is  important  to  re-  this  is  merely  proceeding  in  a  circle.  What 
ark,  the  phosphates  were  discovered  only  by  really  happens  is  this :  carnivorous  animals  (the 
eident  Mineralogists  in  examining  the  phy-  lion  for  example)  derive  phosphoric  acid  from 
ial  characters  of  these  rocky  masses,  having  the  bones  and  flesh  of  other  animals  of  the 
St  with  portions  more  or  less  crystalline,  which  herbivorous  class  which  they  devour,  theses 
Idently  differed  from  the  usual  constituents  ^^om  plants  upon  which  they  feed,  and  plants 
the  rocks,  were  led  to  make  a  more  particular  ^^^  it  from  the  soil ;  and  the  presence  of  phos- 
ihat  is  to  say — a  chetttieal  examination  of  phoric  acid  in  the  soil  is  owing  to  the  disinte- 
sse  portions,  and  this,  quite  unexpectedly,  gration  of  rocks.  Thus,  you  perceive,  that 
iwed  them  to  consist  of  phosphates.  Direct  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  sulphuric  acid — 
ivstigations,  so  fiu:  as  I  know,  have  never  essential  constituents  of  organised  beings — are 
m  made  with  the  view  to  determine  the  ques-  derived  originally  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 
n  whether  the  phosphates  are  always  found  ^^  ^ct  that  in  bone  manure  you  bring  phos- 
diese  rocks,  nor  is  it  probable  that  experi-  pl^oric  acid  mto  your  fields,  does  not  at  all 
nts  will  be  undertaken  upon  a  sufi&ciently  invalidate  this  conclusion,  since  all  the  phos- 
ge  scale  for  this  purpose,  for  some  time  to  phoric  acid  of  bones  once  belonged  to  veg^etableSy 
me,  since  the  detection  of  minute  proportions  ^^^  ^^  ^7  them  derived  from  the  soU,  and 
phosphates  is  frequently  a  difficult  task,  even  came  into  the  soil  by  its  separation  from  mineral 
len  we  are  certain  of  their  presence.  The  masses.  If,  however,  it  were  granted  that  the 
ntphoric  acid  very  readily  escapes  detection,  phosphoric  acid  of  the  animal  kingdom  could 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  explain  the  causes  ^^^^  ^^  some  other  origin,  this  would  not  ex- 
'tiiese  difficulties  in  analysis,  it  is  sufficient  P^^  the  circumstance  that  plants  which  have 
I  you  to  know  that  they  exist.  Phosphates,  ''©^er  received  manure,  ex  gr,  those  growing 
Mrever,  have  been  detected  in  all  primitive  ^^  npon  soil  never  cultivated,  contain  phos  • 
iMmtains  whenever  they  have  occured  in  large  phoric  acid :  this  must  be  referred  ultimately  to 
Bsntities  or  in  a  crystalline  form,  but  it  is  very  ^^  disintegration  ot  rocks." 
isy  to  overlook  them  when  in  smaUer  proper  -  Upon  this  very  interesting  and  important 
008  and  in  a  non-crystallised  state.  The  rarity  subject  further  experiment  appears  to  us 
f  their  occurrence  in  a  crystalline  form  is  no  necessary.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  most 
wof  of  their  rarity  in  an  amorphous  state,  soils  contain  naturally  but  a  small  amount 
leie  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  ground  to  of  the  phosphates ;  whilst  herbivorous  ani- 
oabt  that  the  phosphates  found  in  the  soil  have  mals,  deriving  their  subsistence  solely  from 
Ben  eriginally  constituents  of  mountain  masses,  the  productions  of  those  soils,  and  the  air 
ud  that  their  presence  in  the  soil  is  owing  to  and  water,  contain  large  proportions  of 
le  degradation  of  those  masses.  phosphoric  subBtanceft  \  w\^  %o  Vs^^'fe^^  ^'^i 

**  With  Tctpect  to  the  opinion  that  the  phos-   fish. 
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Observatiom  on  the  Scottish    Agricultural  number  to  set  out  the  snbstance  of  tin 
Lease.    By  James  Easton,  of  Glasgow,   Scotch  lease,  as  given  by  Mr.  £. ;  fron 
for  several  years  sub-factor  on  the  estates  which  our  readers  will  at  once  see  wInn 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Rothes.      Edward  the  difference  lies. 
Khull,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Easton's  pamphlet  contains  maqf 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  call  the  attention  very  pertinent  observations  upon  the  lea» 
of  our  readers  to  that  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  hold  system,  and  to  these  we  would  call  Ah 
ingenuity,  a  Scotch  Farming  Lease.  Aware  attention  of  our  readers,  for  they  abomi 
that  the  leasehold  system  has  prevailed  for  with  practical  good  sense, 
many  years  in  Scotland,    and  that  it  is  » 

equdly  in  favour  with  the  landlord  as  with  The  Feterinariany  January.  London,  Loi|> 
the  tenant,  we  confess  a  degree  of  curiosity  ^An  &nd  Co. 
possessed  us  to  know  somewhat  of  these  ^^  l^&ve  the  following  "  On  Prdofm 
famous  documents,  which  are  said,  and  l^teri-^Inversion  (^  the  Uterus,  or  "I%roitk§ 
truly  so,  we  think,  to  be  the  main  spring  of  <^  ^^  doum,*'  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwriglil^ 
the  agricultural  enterprise  and  success  in  Whitchurch,  Salop : — 
that  kingdom.  We  were  anxious  to  recon-  **  Inversion  of  the  utems  in  the  cow 
die  the  manifest  disinclination  on  the  part  sheep  is  a  very  common  occurrence ;  but  in 
of  the  landowners  of  England  to  grant  mare,  and  other  animals,  it  more 
leases  with  the  readiness,  almost  amounting  &vni  neglect  or  maltreatment,  terminatet 
to  anxiety,  which  their  brethren  across  the  t»lly:  when,  however,  a  person  who 
border  exhibit,  to  tie  their  tenants  to  their  his  profession  is  called  in  at  an  early 
fiurms  for  the  period  of  19  years.  This  we  &nd  before  much  injury  has  been  efft 
confess  we  have  not  been  able  to  do.  Why  may  generally  be  returned  very  readily,  and 
the  owner  of  a  farm,  evidently  in  want  of  animal  none  the  worse  for  the  accident 
improvement,  as  eight-tenths  of  the  £srms  **  Causes. — The  causes  which  give  rise  to 
in  England  are,  should  not  see  his  direct  attack  are  various,  some  of  which  I  wiU 
interest  in  offering  inducements  to  a  tenant  relate. 

to  effect  those  improvements,  and  so  raise       "  It  appears  that  any  thing  causing 
the  value  of  his  farm,  we  cannot  discover,  irritation  in  the  uterus,  or  even  in  the 
Were  the  farms  of  England  incapable  of  may  be  the  cause  of  inversion,  such  as 
4ny  improvement,  or  were  the  landowners,  labour  pains  during  a  false  preseni 
as  a  class,  wealthy  enough  to  effect  all  im-  ture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina— violent 
provements,  a  tenaney-at-will  system  would  — ^boove,  or  acute  indigestion — ^uteritis  [ 
be  well  enough,  provided  it  protected  the  mation  of  the  womb] — spasm  of  the 
land  against  the  tenant,  on  the  one  hand,   large  hydatids  or  vesicles  in  the  ovariiim 
and  the  tenant  against  the  landlord,  on  the   which  press  on  the  uterus — ^retention  U 
other.    But  as  it  is,  why  leases  are  good  placenta  [af^r  birth  or  cleansing]  or 
things  for  the  landlords  in  Scotland,  and  able  force  in  extracting  it — over  zepletian  fl 
bad  ones  in  England,  we  confess,  as  we  system — relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  dit 
before  observed,  we  cannot  discover.    But  rus,  or  of  the  os  uteri ;  and,  not 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Easton,  from  it  comes  on  a  &w  hours  afiter  oalviiy, 
whom,  we  learn  that  the  fanners'  lease  of  any    assignable   cause    other  than  fkssi 
Scotland  differs  little  in  many  respects  from  general  irritation  of  the  system  oonssfsa 
well-drawn  leases  in  England.    Mr.  Easton  parturition.     I  have  known  it  to  ooov 
it  is  true,  does  not  say  so,  for  possibly  he  premature  labour  from  over-exertiaAii 
may  not  be  aware  that  such  is  the  fact :  to  ling.    It  is  rare  after  ordinaiy  aKHijim- 
prove  it,  however,  we  intend  in  our  next      ''Cases  now  and  then  happn^  battttOT^ 
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pvy  Tare,  where  one  of  the  horns  of  the  uterui  m«y  tfJtie  hold  of  the  fundus,  and  thus  put  It 
leoomes  inverted  on  its  axis,  and  have  bet n  back.  I  never  could  do  it  in  this  way,  and  1 
Itoangnlated  with  the  broad  ligament  Once  I  very  much  question  if  they  could.  When  you 
Hiw  a  case  where  the  uterus  was  partially  in-  consider  the  immense  mass  which  the  uterus 
piCrted,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  forms,  1  think  there  is  an  absurdity  in  thus 
Ita^oUted  and  pressed  on  by  the  contraction  talking  about  it.  We  know  how  small  the 
fiUbe  OB  uteri.  vulvular  opening  is,  and  that  the  uterus  is 

**  Treaimemi,-'  Before  we  begin  to  return  it  to  always  very  much  increased  in  size  after  par- 
ti natural  situation  we  must  have  plenty  of  turition.'     Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  that 
pnstance  at  hand,  and,  if  possible,  get  her  to  it  is  Ubsurd'  for  Mr.  Climenson  to  make  such 
■Bid  up  if  she  is  down.     One  of  the  assistants  an  assertion,  for  my  own  practice,  and  that  of 
lay  hold  of  the  cow  by  the  horn  and  others,  contradict  it     Indeed,  I  very  seldom 
another  should  press  down  her  back,  or  adopt  any  other  plan  than  the  fist  to  the  fundus. 
,  her  to  keep  her,  if  possible,  quiet.    If  it  is       "I  have  put  it  up  in  the  way  he  recommends, 
^nuure  put  the  twitch,  or  side  line,  or  hobbles  viz.  by  grasping  its  neck  and  gradually  passing 
We  should  then  lift  the  uterus  on  a  clean  the  hand  onwards  until  we  come  to  the  fundus^ 
which  should  be  supported  by  a  person  and  then,  by  applying  the  other  hand  doubled) 
^eaeh  dde ;   then  separate  the  placenta  from  we  pass  it  back  readily.     The  plan  that  I  have 
oelyledons,  [part  of  the  inside  of  womb]   recommended  appears  to  me  the  most  rational 
whioh  we  should  be  careful  of  not  and  feasible  to  adopt  for  its  reduction;  fori 
any  of  them  ofl^  though  I  have  seen  some  cannot  conceive  that  the  uterus  by  this  method 
n  acddently  removed  without  any  ill  can  narrow  the  vulval  opening  so  as  to  be  of  any 
If  it  is  dirty,  wash  and  clean  it  with  serious  importance.     If  thero  should  be  any 
milk  and  water,  or  any  mucilaginous  de-  difficulty  in  returning  it  in  consequence  of  the 
ion  of  herbs.     We  should  then  place  our  violent  straining,  I  would  advise  that  the  animal 
fist  against  the  fundus,  or  extreme  end  should  have  a  tolerably  free  venesection,  and  a 
ftiie  uterus  and  force  it  again  into  its  proper  dose  of  anodyne  medicine  administered,  and 
In  doing  so,  we  should,  with  our  other  repeated  if  necessary.     We  may  also  apply  a 
;  and  other  assistants,  gradually  and  steadily  strong  girth  or  body  roller  around  the  che8t|  so 
the  aides  of  the  uterus  in,  and  which  will,  as  to  prevent  is  distention  by  allowing  of  a  foil 
kgreat  measure,  take  off  a  deal  of  the  pressure  inspiration. 

by  the  fist,  and  which  might  otherwise      "  Should  there  be  hoove  present  to  a  con- 

the  uterus.  siderable  extent,  which  sometimes  is  the  cause 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  when  about  of  inversion,  the  rumen  should  be  punctured, 

^ef  it  is  returned  it  will  begin  to  slip  in  very  and  instances  are  on  record  where  it  has  been 

We  must  be  careful  to  pass  our  arm  necessary  to  lay  open  the  abdomen  and  remove 

ieal&y  fu  up  in  the  body  until  the  whole  the  contents  of  the  rumen.    The  animal  haa 

uterus  has  become  re-inverted.     Some  done  well  afterwards.    Sometimes  the  uterus 

are  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  clean  has  been  down  for  a  long  time,  and  has  become 

over  the  fist  and  arm,  which,  perhaps,  cold  and  livid,  or  swollen  to  a  great  extent. 

assist  in  drawing  in  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  When  such  is  the  case,  it  may  be  necessary  to 

becoming  in  a  measure  attached  to  it.    It  foment  it  and  scarify  it  previous  to  attempting 

also  prevent  inoculation  of  the  arm,  which  its  return,  or  to  apply  some  astringent  to  it, 

tve  in  several  instances  experienced  to  a  such  as  vinegar  and  water. 

degree*  "  It  may  be  usefUl  sometimes  to  pass  the 

y  Mr.  CUmensQU^  in  an  Essay  recently  read  catheter  and  empty  the  rectum.  After  it  is  re- 
Mme  the  Vetedoaxy  MecUcal  Association,  has  turned  sutures  should  be  passed  through  the 
Hi  <  it  haa  hem  ilaM  V  auU)ors  that  you  lips  of  the  vulva,  [shape]  or  under  the  skin  on 
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the  outside  of  it.     In  the  ewe  it  is  a  common  **  Ori  Guano,''*  gives  a  rather  diffuse  aeeooiit 

practice  to  pass  a  small  ring  through  the  ex-  of  the  early  agriculture  of  the  Peru?iani| 

temal  parts,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  and  the  introduction  of  this   now  w^ 

to  use  it  in  other  animals.     The  cow,  if  down,  known  fertilizer  into  this  country, 
should  he  raised  up  under  her  hind  quarters       Mr.  Thos.  Rowlandson  in  his  paper  "  fti_ 

with  a  quantity  of  dry  horse-dung  or  straw,  so  LtToe  and  its  compounds,  and  their  tn; 

as  to  favour  the  retention  of  the  uterus.    She  on  Agriculture"  takes   occasion  to  diffi 

should  have  some  anodyne  and  aperient  medi  •  with  Mr.   Skilling,  the    manager  of 

cine,  and  be  kept  very  abstemiously  on  bran  model  farm  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin, 

mash  or  gruel  until  the  pains  have  subsided,  to  the   value  of  the  brown-coloured 

Bags  of  scalding  bran  or  hot  salt  should  be  put  which  exudes  from  dung  heaps,  the 

to  the  loins,  and  fomentations  to  the  vulva,  and,  maintaining  that  it  is  of  no  value  ^'wl 

if  the  pains  should  continue  for  some  days,  applied  to  the  land  in  a  separate  state j 

we  may  try  a  blister  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  whilst  Mr.  Skilling  declares  that — 
[the  loins].    We  should  be  careful  to  observe       a  xhese  facts  ought  to  startle  the  fiirmer 

whether  the  animal  urinates  at  all,  as  sometimes  make  him  reflect,  that  the  black  foetid 

inflammation  of    the  meatus  urinarius  takes  which  oozes  from  his  dung  heap,  and  is 

place  cusin,  extreme  pain  fro.  the  retention  a:^He^>'f:j,l^r::J,.'LrSS 

of  the  urine.    In  such  cases,  we  should  pass  the  already  prepared  (cooked  as  it  were)  for 

catheter.     When  we  suspect  that  the  retention  use ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  same 

of  the  placenta  causes  great  irritation,  and  we  stance  acts  so  instantaneously  and  efied 

fe^  inversion  of  the  uterus,  oar  best  plan  ^11  -  '^^\^^  ^^^^^^2^ 

be  to  remove  it  at  once,  and  afterwards  use  the  induce  him  to  hoard  this  liquid  like  gold  itf 

soothing  system,  by  occasionally  administering  chest.    This  is  the  essence  of  his  manue, 

small  doses  of  sedative  medicine  by  the  mouth,  spirit  of  his  dung-heap ;  when  this  is  gone^v 

*  J  •  •    *s        e^x.  *v      *  Tw  remams  is  comparatxvely  mert  and  useless" 

and  mjections  of  the  same  up  the  uterus.    We  ^  ' 

may  also,  if  the  discharge  from  the  uterus  is       With  reference  to  a  suggestion  of 

offensive,  use  weak  iiyections  of  the  solutions  of  writer,  that  mild  lime  should  be  added-i 

the  chloride  of  lime  or  soda.  dung  heaps  whilst  they  are  being 

"The  French  have  recoursa  to  a  pessary,  ^Y  ^^  gradual   accumulations   from 

[instrument]  with  a  broad  shield  at  its  base,  stables,  &c.,  we  would  remark  that  vi 

which  they  place  high  up  m  the  vagina,  and  ™^d  indeed  must  the  lime  be  which  c 

£isten  it  to  the  lips  of  the  external  opening  or  ^^^  common  prudence,  be  applied  to 

the  skin  by  means  of  the  ring  or  suture ;  but  ^^^  J  ^o'  ^^  ^a^e  found  by  e 

this,  I  fancy,  is  seldom  had  recourse  to  in  our  ^^a*  1"^^,  after  being  mixed  in  a 

country.     Instances  have  been  known  where  ^^^  ^^'^  *oil  fo'  e^fif^t  months,  has 

the  uterus  has  been  ruptured  by  using  the  sufficient  strength  left  to  decompose 

pessarj'  in  returmng  it.     When  we  are  unable  stable  dung  in  a  fortnight :  we  should 

to  return  it  into  its  proper  situation  in  conse  -  ta^j   therefore,  to  apply  lime  to  a 

quence  of  ite  being  enormously  swollen,  we  ^®ap  unless  in  a  very  finely  divided 

have  no  other  alternative,  but  must  proceed  to  a^^  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 

amputation  either  with  a  knife  or  the  ligature."  P^ere  for  a  length  of  time. 

^  T    ,  ,   ^  t    .    /  T «  The  Rev.  James  Dmican,  M.W.S., 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  Trans-  „„  :„*««^ofi«<»  ,^.,^o*  ««  ««  ta-  ^tv...^ 

actioniofthe  Hwhiand  and  Agricultural  an  interesting  paper  on      2%e  2W 

Society  of  Scotland,  January,  \Z^6,  Black-  <^  <^«  Falkland  Islands,     from  which 

wood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  make  the  following  extract: — 

The  present  number  of  the  ''Journal"  is       «7t  is  called  the  Tussac  graaa  from  its  Utt 

nch  in  good  things.    Mr.  William  Walton,  of  growth,  the  roots  becoming  denady  miUd 
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nd  the  lower  parts  of  the  stalks  form-  acuminate,  longer  than  the  spike  of  flowers, 
e  toft  of  tuiiock.  These  basal  or  slightly  keeled,  shortly  ciliat^  on  the  back, 
portions,  formed  by  the  close  approxi-   three  and  a-half  lines  long,  the  margins  a  little 

the  stems  or  calms,  often  rise  to  a  involute,  and,  as  well  as  the  apex,  membranous 
le  height^from  four  to  six  feet ;  the  and  transparent,  the  superior  one  a  little  longer 
Dg  leaves  then  diverge  from  them,   than  the  other,  three-nerved,  the  nerves  ciliated. 

down  all  aiound,  often  in  a  very  The  lower  glume  or  palea  of  the  corolla  is  ovate, 
irve,  like  the  falling  waters  of  a  jet  concave,  compressed,  and  sharply  keeled;  bluntly 
lese  masses  are  insulated,  generally  a  trifid  at  the  apex,  fine-nerved.  Stamens  three. 
>art,  and  the  leaves,  meeting  above,  Anthers  pale  yellow.  Ovary  nearly  ovate  and 
id  of  arched  roof,  beneath  which  the   glabrous.    Fruit  elongate-ovate,  or  almost  cy- 

generally  quite  bare  of  vegetation,  lindrical,  slightly  trigonous,  of  a  pale  yellow 
ground  thus  forms  a  complete  laby-    colour,  and  smooth.'* 

a  man  may  walk  along  its  green  « it  will  at  once  appear,  from  the  length  and 
mpletely  concealed  from  view.  Nay,  breadth  of  the  leaves,  the  dimensions  of  the 
nay  be  formed  of  it  in  a  very  short   culms,  and  the  profusion  in  which  both  these 

inclined  stems,  when  fastened  to-  are  produced,  what  an  immense  quantity  of 
ly  be  made  to  serve  as  a  roof,  while  herbage  this  plant  is  calculated  to  afford.  Both 
aves  about  the  root  make  a  tolerably  the  leaves  and  stems  abound  in  saccharine 
BougamviUe  states  that  he  often  in  matter,  and  form  a  most  nutritious  food.  The 
btained  shelter  for  himself  dunng  his  inner  portion  of  tiie  stem,  for  a  Uttie  way  above 
8.  This,  however,  refers  to  the  plant  the  root,  is  soft,  crisp,  well-flavoured,  somewhat 
St  luxuriant  state  of  growtii :  it  is  resembling  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  and  is  often 
low  as  scarcely  to  afford  adequate  eaten  bv  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  Falkland  islands, 
the  flocks  of  penguins  which  resort  to  The  young  shoote  also  are  boiled  and  eaten  like 
purpose  of  building  their  nests  and  asparagus.  This  tends  to  shew  the  wholesome 
jir  young.  nature  of  the  whole  plant  as  an  esculent ;  but 

3  early  naturalists  who  examined  this  it  is  as  affording  pasturage  for  cattle  that  the 
vas  thought  to  be  a  fescue,  and  we  tussac  is  to  be  chiefly  valued.  The  Falkland 
y  have  it  referred  to  under  the  names  islands  have  long  been  known  to  be  inhabited 
a  fiabellata  and  Festuca  caspitosa,  by  many  wild  cattle  and  troops  of  horses,  and 
)tices  it  under  the  name  of  Dactylis   these  are  principally  supported  by  this  grass, 

and  that  appellation  is  now  retained,  which  they  prefer  to  every  other  kind  of  food, 
il  examination  of  its  character  leaves    Not  only  these,  but  every  herbivorous  animal 

that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  DactylU,  in  these  regions  not  only  devours  the  tussac 
us  a  generic  relationship  to  a  well-  with  avidity,  but  is  affirmed  to  fatten  on  it  in  a 
iss  in  this  country,  the  Dactylis  glo~   short  time.     This  predilection  is  shewn  for  it 

cock's-foot — a  strong,  coarse  grass,  both  in  a  green  state  and  when  dried,  insomuch 
tufts  of  which  may  be  seen  growing  that  cows  and  horses  often  eat  the  thatch  from 
e  of  every  hedgerow  and  field.  The  the  roofs  of  the  houses  when  it  happens,  as  it 
)erennial ;  the  root  consists  of  a  dense  often  does,  to  be  composed  of  tussac  grass, 
tortuous  fibres.  The  stems,  which  "  During  several  long  rides,"  says  Lieut  R.  C. 
)m  the  littie  hillock  formed  by  the  Moody,  "into  the  country,  I  have  always  found 
numerous,  erect,  branched  or  divided  the  tussac  flourishing  most  vigorously  in  spots 
e  base,  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  on  soil  unfit  for  any 
od  compressed.  The  leaves  are  nu-  other  plant,  viz.,  the  rankest  peat-bog,  black  or 
le  lower  ones  very  long,  not  unfre  •  red.  It  is  singular  to  observe  the  beaten  foot- 
om  five  to  seven  feet,  about  an  inch  paths  of  the  wild  cattle  and  horses,  marked  like 
be  base,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  a  foot-track  across  fields  in  England ;  extending 
im  above  the  middle  they  are  curved  for  miles  over  barren  moor-land,  and  always 
},  or  even  pendent ;  the  stem-leaves  terminating  in  some  point  or  peninsula  covered 
radually  shorter  upwards,  and  are  of  with  this  favourite  fodder ;  amid  which  one  is 
icous  or  sea-green  colour ;  the  other   almost  certain  to  meet  with  solitary  old  bulls, 

pale  yellow.  The  panicle  is  a  span  or,  perhaps,  a  herd  of  cattie — very  likely  a  troop 
wards,  very  dense,  forming  a  some-  of  wild  horses,  just  trotting  off  as  they  scent  the 
rupted  spike,  nearly  two  inches  broad,  coming  stranger  from  afar.  I  have  not  tried 
d  and  obtuse ;  the  branches  short  and  how  it  would  be  relished  if  made  into  hay,  but 
rachis  angled.  "  Spikelet  composed  cattle  will  eat  the  dry  thatch  off  the  roof  of  a 
•  four  florets,  of  a  pale  yellow-green  house  in  winter ;  their  preference  to  tussac  grass 
^he  calycine  glumes  are  lanceolate,   being  so  great  that  they  scent  it  a  considerable 
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distance,  and  nse  eveify  eBbti  to  get  at  it  Some  value  of  gtuno  as  A  mftlkllte.    ^Rki  I 


every  night,  repeated  attempts  to  reach  them,  the  results  given  by  the  highly  respe 
which  occasioned  great  trouble  to  the  sentry  mercantile  firms  in  the  latter.    And  i 

s.c^&/vSu*^ye  ^r^x  «»^  ^  ^^,  ^^  *«• «-.  -.  for  ^ 

attention  were  paid  to  the  propagation  of  the  many  would  be  unconvinced  by  the 

tussac  grass,  and  if  it  were  prevented  from  being  ments  given  by  Messrs*  Oibbs  and  "h 

entirely  eaten  down  in  those  places  where  it  because,  as  the  Sellers  of  the  article 

now  abounds,  it  would,  of  itself,  without  aid  anight,  by  those  to  whom  their  high 
from  the  other  mdigenous  vegetation,  not  only     ^*    *  ^  ^,    »»**v"x   w^u.  uiyu 

yield  abundant  pasturage  to  all  the  cattle  now  r*cter  and  standing  is  unknown,  b 

existing  there,  but  would  support  as  many  as  pected  of  publishing  resulte    whicl 

there  is  ever  likely  to  be  a  demand  for  in  that  been  coaxed  into  what  their  direct  ii 

quarter  of  the  globe.  would  dictate.    Mr.  Milbum^s  8tat€ 

"It  18  generally  found  growmg  near   the  i        ^      •   i_         j    n       i 

shore,  and  flourishes  best  where  the  saline  spray  ^o^^e^er,  is  beyond  all  such  suspicion 

dashes  over  it     Indeed  exposure  to  the  sea  most  cautious  incredulous  farmer  m 

breeze,  and  the  peculiar  influences  which  ema-  convinced  by  the  results  there  colli 

nate  from  the  ocean,  are  conditions  which  seem  albeit  some  of  them  are  not  so  satisfi 
essential  to  its  prosperity.    It  is  then  only  that  1.1  ^   1      » 

it  reaches  its  most  stateljr  proportions,  and  as-  *®  ™*y  ^»^«  ^^^^  expected*     But  n 

sumes  that  exuberant  and  imposing  form,  which  mer}  we  contend,  ought  to  be  satisfiet 

have  led  one  author  to  speak  of  it  as  the  "splen-  less  than  three  experimental  trials 
did  tus^  grass  the  gold  and  glory  of  the  ^^w  subject     There   are    so 

Falklands."    As  it  recedes  from  the  ocean,  it  ^     ,.  J*  -     ^ 

becomes  dwarfed  and  sickly,  as  if  out  of  its  ^^^^^  ">r  different  results  from  appa 

kindred  and  appropriate  element,  in  this  respect  the  same  means,  that  nothing  short  of 

resembling:  our  own  native  Arundo  armaria,  failures    consecutively,  or  an  avert 

rWrf«,«,^««ce«m,  and  certam  other  gramineous  failures  in  a  given  number  of  trials, 

'at  seems  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  opi-  to  satisfy  him  that  his  Confidence  woi 

nion  of  those  who  have  examined  this  plant  in   misplaced^ 

its  native  localities,  that  it  would  succeed  in  a,    "     '^ 

certain  situations  in  our  own  country.     The  fit^XXltViXtWCtf  &t« 
climate,  soil,  and  most  other  conditions,  are  not 


so  different  from  those  it  meets  with  in  its  native  Araucaria  imbricata. — Sow  the 

regions  as  to  be  likely  to  form  insuperable  of  this  now,  in  pans  about  three  parts 

obstacles."  ^1*°  "gT*^'  sandy  loam;    place  the 

^  with  the  small  ends  downwards,  and ; 

A Pme  Em,p  on  Guano:  bemg  a  report  on  l^!?rinl**ri!.i"'i(Srw«?lf  Stv?"^  5' 

■n       .       .      ...  •^         .      ..  .  .f       .  covering  tnem  aiterwards  with  moss. 

ExpermenU  with  Guano  to  wfuch  the  prtze  should  have  a  moist  heat  of  from  ( 

qf  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  was  70®,  until  they  begin  to  vegetate ;  i 

awarded.    By  M.  M.  Milbum,  Secretary  y^'ds  take  off  the  moss,  and  cover 

^  the  Society.    London.  Simpkin  and  '^^^Z^  ^rnoiate?  ^'i^^L 

Marshall.  days  after  sowing,  and  but  sparingly  i 

Peruvian  and  Bolivian   Ouano;   its  nature,  wards. 

properties  and  results,  collected  by  Messrs,  Buddlea  LiNntElrANA. — As  this  ^ 

Anthmy  Oibbs  and  Sons,   London,   and  only  of  very  late  introduction,  nothni| 

a^          itr  T  n^r  ^        j  rt       r  •          7  ^^^  Can  be  said  of  its  habits :  but  it 

Mes^s.  W.  J.  Myers  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  evidently  bear  any  degree  of  prmunf, 

London,  James  Ridgway.  may  therefore  be  kept  within  bonndti 

Thbsb  two  pamphlets  have  in  view  the  °«*  difficulty.    Possibly.  At  ita  M  * 

,.    ^      .       .^  j./p        .  -        ^.  maybe  5  or  6  feet  high.    It  is  pwl 

tome  object,  viz.,  to  diffuse  information  that  Buddlea  wiU  flowir  in  the  aiti 

amongst  the  agricultural  classes,  as  to  the  but  this«  too,  is  uncertaiatf     WhetlM 


I  hsnnoaite  well  with  Wisturia,      Mutton  vf  prim  quaUiy  U  teata,  and  it 

adge  when  you  are  told  that  it  is  «m//  worth  %\d.     SHrmg  eoane  toooUed  thap 

•urple  Sweet  Pea ;  but  the  floweri  wiU  hardly  teach  5d 

ike  those  of  a  Verbena  in  form.       Veal  it  in  demand  at  6|<<.  to  Id 

.Teen,  end  seems  very  indifferent      Pigs.— ^Hocoiit  6\d,  small  ditto  &d  to  6|. 

.  Mr.  Fortune  found  it  in  Chusan.       The  Wool  markets  are  firm  and  steady, 

^''^■^■■■■^^■■■""J*"^"        The  prices  qfHay  and  Straw  differ  much  alt 

ATBR  IN   Shbbp.— The  foUowing  ^^^  ^j^^  kingdom.    Prime  upland  hay  or  ekner 

for  this  disease  we  extract  from  i,  anywhere  worth  £6  per  ton,  whiUt  as  much  as 

porary  :—Linseed  Oil,    1  nint:   £7  u  paid  in  some  districU.     Wheat  Straw,  £% 

Nitroiu  Ether,  2  o£. ;  powdered   Q^f  ^^t^  £3,  „,ftic^  ,ft<„,«  tj^  p^ewii/  weather 

drs:  Gentian  and  Ginger  pow-   eontiaue  without  a  thaw,  wiU  rapidly  increase, 

each  1  0£.    The  above  wiU  be  and  it  U  difficult  to  say  to  what  J^esprooender 

for  about  8  teffgs,  and  should  be  y^m  ,^. 


?rlhSK*"JSi'na'°oS  „           „  I-ON^ON.  Jan.  27^        P„  *. 

symptom  of  illness  or  dullness.  Whbat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red         46    « 

pain  is  exhibited,  bleed  from  the  White.. 46    60    54 

revention  is  of  more  importance  White,  old    52    6Q 

;ure.    Give  fewer  Turnips,  more   Rye,  dd 80    84 

»d  hay,  a  little  com,  and  lock  salt  ^®^^V,; •  ^      "^ 

•the  layer  has  been  wet  change  it.   Barley,  Grinding 27    80 

3n  stated  that  a  table-spoonful  of  ?Sf     ,f   ^^    ^^ 

tar,  given  once  a  fortnight,  is  a  Chevaher 36    — 

enlive.  ^^^ 26    28 

Bare 26    — 

jTi.*   4M««A*««t  Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....          58    68 

epg  JiiaillCTg* 3rown 56    60 

.^           .     ,       ...  Kingston  and  Ware    ....          60    — 

\— A  degree  of  firmneutn  the  principal  ChevaUer U    — 

lads  us  to  conclude  that  the  price  of  q         Yorksh.  &  Lincohish.,  feed          22    28 

U  he  steady.     We  cannot  at  present  Potatoe 23     24 

rd  to  anything  more,  as  the  return  of  YoughalYiid  Cork  black.'.           20     22 

flour  m  bond  for  the  week  ending  the  Cor£  white 21    28 

ews  that  we  have  under  lock  more  than  Dublin 21     22 

t  the  amount  qf  grain  we  had  at  the  Black    '.!!!'!!!!!.*.*!!!!           21     28 

ling  period  of  last  year,  and  of  flour  Scotch  feed  .' ! ! .' .' !  *.  *. '. ! ! !           22    28 

m  eleven  times  as  much.    Still  as  there  Potatoe 23    25 

mt  inducement  to  extend  the  importation  Limerick ' ! " '  *  28    24 

ports  whence  we  <^n  receive  it  t  and  Beans,  Tick,  new".'.*/.  !!*/.!'.!'.          84    S6 

wts  whence  there  might  be  an  induce-  qj^j  gmall      88    40 

hip  both  flour  and  grain    ore  closed  j^         q' !!'.!'.!!!'.!.'!  84    36 

md  we  cannot  receive  it,  we  count  upon  Maple   35    36 

e  rather  than  a  retrograde  movement  White    !!!!!!!!!!!*.!!!!           83     35 

The  general  runt  of  home  grown  grain  Boilers  !!.!!!.'!!!  .*.!.!!           36    38 

/  condition  from  the  damp  weather :  gg^^  j^        27/.  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last. 

nples,  however,  flnd  a  ready  sale,  at  Linseed,  Baltic . .  30  88        Odessa. . 45 

ices,  varying  according  to  quality  from  Mustard,  White 6    7 

to  56s.  white,  per  imperial  f^*^-  Brown    ....  8  H  per  bush. 

JY  M  a  shade  lower,  the  delwenes  from  pj^ouR,  Town-made  42  — 

ers  having  been  very  large.    Malting  SxiSblk. ...   83  35  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

are  quoted  at  S6#.  impma/.  Stockton  and  Norfolk 83  35 

ire  in  fair  request,  and  though  a  decline 

itted  to  early  iu  the  past  n^th,  prices  foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

a^  not  to  be  soon  again  depressed.  Wheat,  Dantzic 32    36 

\  are  dull  of  sale,  at  from  32s,  to  35t,  Hamburgh 30    -* 

Large  quantities  are  said  to  be  on  the  Bostock 30    — 

rrfromEgypt,  Barley 20    24 

it  a  turn  lower  since  Christmas,  the  best  Oats,  Brew  17    18 

le  reaUiing  6d,  per  lb,  and  sink.     Good  Feed  15    17 

qualities  range  at  ^Id,  to  5d,  Beans   —    24    29 
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Peas 28    32 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 19    — 

Baltic 18    — 


PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRO: 
Liverpool,  Jan.  27. 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 

£.  8.    d. 

Wheat 6833  qrs.    2    8    4 

Barley 5472  115    6 

Oats 28639  1     110 

Rye 12  1   11    6 

Beans   2101  1  14    0 

Peas 1122  1  16  11 

SEED  MARKET.        s.        s. 

Canary,  per  qr. 51  to  53 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  46 

Clover,  red,  English    —  to  — 

„     Foreign     —  to  — 

white,  English —  to    — 

„  „      Foreign    —  to    — 

Coriander 15  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  i6l3  to  £13    5s. 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £8  15s.to£9  5 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 14  to  18 

„         superfuie    „         ..*....••  —  to  — 

„         brown         „        12  to  17 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  . . .  £23  to  25 
Tares,  English,  winter  p.  bushel.5s  9d  to6  3 
Foreign      —  to  — 


)) 


«> 


)) 


n 


>» 


LIVERPOOL,  Jan.  28. 

s. 
Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  70lbs . .  7 

Ditto,  red 7 

Irish  white,  new 6 

Egyptian 5 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs. .  •  3 

Irish 2  : 

Welsh 2  10 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.35 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 32 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  •  40 

Irish  and  Scotch    38 

Foreign .....••  .40 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.    . .  32 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. . . .  .40 

Foreign    38 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 60 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 40 

Irish 38 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 27 

Canadian    26 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  240lbs..25 

•     Irish 25 

Indian  Com,  per  4801b8 28 


d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

7 

8 

0 

7 

3 

6 

7 

0 

9 

6 

0 

3 

3 

6 

11 

3 

0 

[0 

3 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

8 

0 

34 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

43 

0 

6 

34 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

27 

0 

6 

26 

0 

0 

25 

3 

0 

31 

0 

Hay,  best ....   Is  Id 

Clover  ditto  . .    1  Of 

Green  ditto  . .  0  2 

Vetches     ....  0  0 
Straw. 

Wheat 0  6 

Oat   0  6i 

Barley 0  4 


Potatoes. 
Short  tops  •  •  • . 
Red  apple .... 

Cups 

Cattle    

Turnips  pr  ton 

Carrots i 

Mangle      .... 


Cattle  |ttarftets$* 

LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

Jan.  27,  1845.  ^  st  o: 

8.    d. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    8  t( 

Second  quality  do 3    0  U 

Prime  large  Oxen 3    6  U 

Prime  Scots,  &c B  10  U 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep  ....  2  10  t< 

Second  quality  do 3    2  t( 

Prime  coarse  wooUed  do     ....  3    8  tc 

Prime  Southdown  do 4    2  U 

Large  coarse  calves    3    S  U 

Prime  small  do • 4    8t( 

Large  Hogs 3    6  t( 

Neat  small  Porkers 4    2  U 

LIVERPOOL,  Jan.  27. 

8.     d. 

Beef,  per  lb 0    5| 

Mutton 0    6^ 

Lamb 0    0 


MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  s( 
of  manure : — 
Bone  dust,  17  s.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guano,  £9.  per  ton.  15s.  perci 
Guano,   lOs.  to   12s.  per  cwt,  accordi 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6.  to  £6.  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  358.  Od.  pei 

landed  and  housed,  38s.    to  42s.  per 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  perc 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  268.  per  cwt 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  iOs.  6d.  perp 

sufficient  foi  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt. 
Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.    per  hhd.  snfficic 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  28s.  and  42s.  per  cwt 
Sulphuric  Acid,  I  id.  per  lb. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  on  Turnip 

per  cwt 
Sulphate  Soda,  6s  per  cwt 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIYATOR 


AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


MARCH— 1846. 


LANCASHIRE  FARMING.  ^  **i  *^^  *^®  latter  amongst  the  landlords, 

The  remarks  of  Colonel  Rawstorne,  which  who  cannot  make  any  investment  so  safe 
,  we  have  before  noticed,  continue  to  excite  a8^^*o^»»  outlay  upon  the  security  of 
kaUvely  interest  in  this  county.  The  Clod-  *^"' ®^  ®****®*-  I^  the  county  of  Lan- 
f  croppers,  Clod-breakers,  and  Clod-crushers  ^"*«''  **  "^  unfortunately  situated  as  to 
\  tre  all  astir.  It  appears  they  have  amongst  ^*^®  °^  *®''*^**  ^^^  *^'"'  ^""^  °^  landlords 
-ttem  some  Scotch  farmers,  recently  im-  ^*^  ^*P'^'  ^®  *^*"  ^""^  reiterate  our  ad- 
^|arted,  who,  according  to  newspaper  con-  ^^®  ^  *^®  ^*"®'''  ^^^^  *°  ^^®^  ^^^^"^  ^*^™^ 
)versy,  are  not  by  any  means  infallible,  '^P^"  «^^^  conditions,  and  for  such  terms 
d  whose  recent  faUures  have  to  be  ac  ^r  years  as  shall  induce  farmers  from  other 
mted  for.  The  gaUant  Colonel  himself,  counties,  of  whom  there  are  plenty,  with 
too,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  clod-crushing  ^^*^  «^^^  ^"^^  *^*P^^  ^  undertake  the  task 
•Hticism,  and  certain  lands  of  his  are  ^^  V^ovmg  to  the  world  that  Lancashire 
pointed  out,  of  which  an  inspection  would  ^®®^  ^^'^  ^®  ^"®  ""^^^  ^®^'°^  '''  productive- 
•fford  an  immediate  answer  to  his  impor-  "®"  ®^^^®'  *®  the  tenant  or  the  landlord. 
J^t  enquiry,  "why  rents  are  so  much  lower  STALL-FEEDING, 

m  Lancashire  than  in  ScoUand."    Fields  The  very  rapid  advances  which  the  science 

^^?TIfl^^^"^f'J^    *^^  ''''"?^  ^"^  of  agriculture  is  making  at  the  present  time 
taUed     Bent,    which  by  the  way  is  pecu-  ^^^^,  ^^  ^^  ^.j      remarked,  even  by  the 

Uar  to  certam  soils  and  situatons,  the  Col.  „,ost  casual  and  uninterested  observer.    It 

"ttnst  be    aware  cannot  command    much  resembles  a  tree,  which,  after  having  been 

feni,  and  require  the  performance  of  par-  ^u^^^d  fo,  t^  l,^^,  ^^iBX  fruit  it 

acnlar  weU  known  operations  before  in  our  spontaneously  could,  unheeded  and  almost 

t>pmion  they  will  be  worth  any  rent  at  all.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^as  by  pruning  and  other  stimu- 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Lan-  lants  acquired,  as  it  were,  new  life,  and 

^hire  renU  should  not  be  as  high,  or  even  begun  to  shoot  with  fresh  vigour.    It  is  not 

!|jgher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  three  my  present  intention  to  revert  to  the  causes 

cingdomi,  but  this  must  be  brought  about  by  which  its  dormant  energies  were  first 

>y  improvements  which  require  both  skill  aroused,  or  to  notice  those  incentives  by 

nd  capital.     The  former  may  be  surely  which  its  onward  progress  is  yearly  accele- 

>und  amongst  the  tenants,  at  least  it  ought  rated,  as  these  would  be  subjects  irrelevant 
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to  the  object  I  have  now  in  hand.    In  an  impression  that  the  author  of  this  pap 

age  when  agriculture  has  raised  its  head  not  a  practical  farmer,  and  has  never 

from  its  former  lowly  station,  and  is  begin-  sessed  a  herd  of  cows,  or  he  would  not 

ning  to  assert  its  right  to  that  high  rank  endeavoured  to  circulate  doctrines  so 

among  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  men,  neous.     That  to  house  milch  cows  in 

which  from  its  own  dignity  and  intrinsic  airy  buildings,  during  the  severity  o 

value  it  so  justly  merits— when  science  is  winter  season,   when  the  pastures  a 

lending  her  aid,  and  new  theories  are  each  such  a  state  from  frost  or  wet,  that 

day  springing  up — when  great  chartered  will  either  yield  no  food,  or  else  be 

societies,  with  many  a  local  tributary,  are  to  receive  serious  injury  from  tram 

established  for  its  benefit  and  furtherance,  is  absolutely  necessary  on  the  gene 

and  journals  and  newspapers,  devoted  to  of  farms,  I  will  not  dispute,  and  s 

the  cause,  are  circulated  quarterly,  monthly  not  myself  think  of  pursuing  any 

and  weekly,  through  the  land — when  farm-  system :   at  the  same  time  it  is  esser 

ers  are  beginning  duly  to  appreciate  the  necessary  that  there  should  be  att 

value  of  a  sound  and  good  general  education^  to  the  cow-houses  a  spacious,  well  lit 

and  schools  and  colleges  are  being  insti-  well    drained  fold-yard,    into   whic 

tuted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  their  cows  may  be  turned  out,  for  two  or 

children  those  blessings  of  which  they  feel  hours  at  least,    in  the  middle  of 

themselves  the  loss ;  and  lastly  and  chiefly  moderately  fine  day,  and  it  is  equal 

— when  we  see  what  still  increasing  num-  sential  that  the  houses  themselves  s 

bers  of  the  well-educated   youth  of  our  be  cleaned  out  and  fresh  littered  eaci 

country,  the  sons  of  gentry,  clergy,  and  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 

merchants,  are  flocking  around  the  standard  tice  of  housing  the  cows  throughoi 

of  agricultiire,  having  discovered  that  the  year  is  equally  expensive  to  the  fa 

character  of  a  gentleman  may  now  harmo-  and  injurious  to  his  herd,  and  I  wond 

nize  well  with  the  once-despised  title  of  to  hear  that  the  statements  made  by  IVJ 

Farmer,    Under  such  circumstances,  does  Wilbraham  and  Wild  at  the  Mancl 

it  not  behove  all  those  who  come  forward,  agricultural  meeting,  were  received 

either  as  practical  or  theoretical  teachers,  a  smile  of  incredulity  by  such  at  le 

in  agriculture,  well  to  beware,  lest  by  wilful  their  audience  as  were  practical  ar 

or  ignorant  mis-statements,  either  in  their  perienced  farmers :   far  wiser  had  it 

speeches  or  writings,  they  should  induce  for  the  chairman  of  such  a  meeting  to 

the  young  and  inexperienced  beginner  to  called  upon  some  agriculturist  presei 

adopt  systems,  whether  in  husbandry  or  sound  judgment  and  experience,  to 

'the  management  of  his  stock,  the  fallacy  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  sy 

which  he  will  soon  discover  to  his  cost  and  of  feeding,  and  what  he  had  found  by  t 

injury.    I  am  induced  to  offer  these  remarks  trial  to  be  their  respective  cost  and  < 

from  having  read  an  article  in  your  number  There  would  not  then  have  been  the  d 

of  the  Farmer's  Hercdd  for   this   month,  ofsome  young  inexperienced  man,  wl 

signed  **Hark!  Forward!*'  in  which  the  attended  that  meeting,  for  the  sake  of 

author  endeavours  to  uphold  the  system  of  ing  information,  and  profiting  by  thee: 

"  Stall-Feeding  Milch  Cows."     Now  I  am  ence  of  others,  running  away  with  th< 

sure  th&t  every  really  good  experienced  dairy  notion  that  he  had  acquired  a  systi 

farmer  will  agree  in  denouncing  this  prac-  which  he  could  keep  two  cows  at  the 

tice  as  most  injurious,  both  as  regards  the  expense  as  he  formerly  kept  one. 

health  of  the  cows,  and  the  quantity  and  object  now,  is  not  to  go  into  a  detail 

quality  of  their  milk.    I  cannot  resist  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  the  practice  < 


feeding  cows  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  present  day  dream  of  implicitly  adhering 
and  on  any  description  of  land,  but  simply  to  the  rules  and  maxims  laid  down  by  Virgil 
to  hold  out  a  friendly  warning  to  such  as  in  his  Georgics,  though  it  is  questionable, 
Bre  just  commencing  their  agricultural  whether  the  experience  of  the  Roman  Poet- 
career,  and  for  the  sake  of  improving  them-  farmer,  in  the  management  of  his  Sabine 
Belres,  make  a  point  of  attending  agricul-  farm,  is  not  more  to  be  relied  upon  than 
tural  meetings,  and  reading  agricultural  that  of  *' honest  Tusser,"  whom  Hark! 
fforks,  to  be  very  cautious  how,  without  Forward  quotes  with  such  reverence,  and 
lareful  consideration,  they  adopt  systems  upon  whose  authority  he  seems  to  place 
md  try  experiments,  however  plausible  on  such  reliance. 

he  first  view,  whilst  the  former  are  yet       His  remarks  upon   cheese  are  equally 

Dsanctioned  by  experience,  and  the  latter  false  and  ridiculous.    They  may  be  in  ac- 

erhtps  are  neiUier  more  nor  less  than  the  cordance  with  scientific  principles,  but  they 

igoe  and  visionary  calculations  of  some  certainly  are  not  so  with  practice.     We 

ieoretieal  dabbler  in  agriculture.     Far  be  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 

;  from  me  in  any  way  to  damp  the  ardour  butter  from  tnilkf  and  that  it  can  be  pro- 

Fthe  young  and  enterprising  agriculturist,  duced  only  from  cream  ;  but  to  affirm  that 

H  the  contrary,  I  would  encourage  him  by  the  latter  substance  does  not  combine  with 

?ery  possible  means,    both  in  scientific  the  former,  in  the  composition  of  cheese, 

nearch  and  practical  improvement.     Of  is  an  absurdity,  which  any  dairy  lassie  in 

K  the  professions  and  employments,  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  ever  made  either 

dnch  mankind  are  engaged,  there  is  none  new-milk  cheese,  or  that  which  bears  the 

eihaps  which  requires  more  ^ac/teo/f^tM/iy  name  of  Stilton,  (made  in  the  rich  vallies 

Ma  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  of  Leicestershire  and  composed  principally 

i^  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  of  cream,)  can  easily  attest.     Hark  !  For- 

I  business,  a  farmer  may  easily  lose  a  t(Hir<^  may  talk  of  «o2u;^£^  cream,  and  call 

gre  amount  of  capital  in  a  very  short  cream-cheese  a  paradox,  but  we  find  that 

Ice  of  time,  and  almost  without  perceiv-  the  profits  arising  from  the  manufactiure  of 

\  his  danger.    Of  what  infinite  import-  new-milk,  or  of  Stilton  cheese  and  whey 

se  then  is  it  to  the  young  farmer,  in  the  butter,  from  the  time  the  grass  comes  in 

It  place,  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  spring,  till  it  becomes  husky  in  autumn, 

bia  profession,  and  then  to  be  ever  on  are  much  greater  than  can  possibly  be  de- 

I  guard,  lest  by  some  incautious  step  he  rived  from  making  cream  butter  and  skim- 

>uld  take  a  dangerous  leap  in  the  dark,  milk  cheese,  during  the  same  season. 
nr  is  it  any  argument  in  favour  of  a      With  regard  to  the  practice  of  milking 

wly  started  theory,  that  it  is  merely  an  the  cows  in  the  open  air,  I  know  not  whe- 

t  system  revived,  and  that  we  had  the  ther  it  generally  prevails  in  Lancashire  and 

thority  of  the  ancients  to  back  us ;  we  Cheshire ;  though,  in  the  latter  county,  I 

onld  rather  (if  the  simile  may  be  al-  could  point  out  more  than  one  well-man- 

ired)  imitate  the  cautious  proceedings  of  aged  dairy  farm,  where  no  such  thing  is 

cool  and  practised  hunter  at  a  rasping  allowed.    I  have  visited  the  principal  dai- 

nce,  with  doubtful  ground  beyond,  and  rying  counties  of  this  country,  and  could 

'er  which  he  perceives  several  of  his  pre-  name  several  farms  which  are  allowed  on 

^cesaors  have  fallen,   when   by  a  well-  all  hands  to  stand  unrivalled,  both  as  it 

lown  ikilfbl  manoeuvre  he  will  carry  his  regards  their  general  management,  and  the 

ler  safely  over  that  which  his  more  im-  quality  of  their  respective  produce.  In  none 

ftnous   and    inexperienced    companions  of  these  has  the  custom  of  milking  in  the 

idd  not  deai*.     We  should  not  in  the  fields  ever  been  knowu,  luyr  ian  a  wskqU  \or 
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stance  are  the  cows  staU  fed,    A  little  boy  is  prudence,  lest  by  some  incautious 

employed  generally  to  bring  up  the  herd,  ment  be  may  baply  cripple  those  ei 

morning  and  evening.    When  all  the  cows  which  promise  to  be  so  serviceable 

have  arrived  in  the  fold-yard,  a  boy  is  sta-  himself  and  his  fellow  creatures, 

tioned  at  the  door  of  each  house  in  which  lastly,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  tl 

they  are  milked,  and  calling  every  cow  by  commend  him  to  take  for  his  m( 

name  they  readily  obey  the  summons,  and,  wholesome  advice  of  a  skilful  tacti 

one  by  one,  without  any  hurry  or  confu-  former  days,  which  he  may  probs 

sion,  arrange  themselves  in  their  respective  member : — Si  possitis,  celeriUr  ite, 

places.    Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  this  tamen,  wgUanHr.-^Festina  Lenti,  F* 
plan,  and  the  cows  will,  afler  two  or  three  ♦ 

days,  not  only  know  their  names,  but  also        STALL  FEEDING  MILCH  C( 

their  own  particular  standing  place,  in  each  Your  last  number  contains  an  int 

house.  and  humorous  article  upon  the  sv 

With  respect  to  the  last  part  of  Hark  I  "  Stall-feeding  Milch  Cows,"  whic 

Forward's    communication,    in   which  he  happy  to  find  your  correspondent  * 

mentions  having  seen  a  herd  of  cows,  shi-  Forward!"  intends  to  continue.    ] 

vering  in  a  Cheshire  lane,  in  the  depth  of  doubt  a  subject  of  the  first  importar 

winter — I  can  no  more  account  for  such  a  I  consider  that  its  adoption  by 

proceeding  than  he  can,  it  not  being  usual,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 

I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  themselves  and  to  the  community, 

turn  cows  out  into  the  roads,  either  in  win-  therefore  venture  to  suggest  to  you 

ter  or  summer.    The  introduction  of  an  spondent  whether  a  more  practical  e 

Irish  herdman,  however,  just  at  the  inter-  tion  of  the  subject  would  not  be  desj 

esting  moment,  when  having  concluded  his  for  instance,  what  would  be  the  n 

silent  soliloquy,  on  behalf  of   the  cows,  vantageous  way  of  cropinng  a  farn 

Hark  !  Forward  was  on  the  point  of  indulg-  40  acres  of  arable  land,  with  a  vie^ 

ing,  as  he  informs  us,  ^*  in  friendly  hwectioe  above  system — the  weight  of  grec 

suited  to  the  occasion,*'  gives  rise  to  a  suspi-  necessary  for  a  milch  cow  during  tl 

cion,  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  cows  were  whether  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  fi 

merely  travellers  on  the  road,  and  simply  each  feeding  time,  &c.,  together  wi 

passing  to  or  from  their  place  of  milking,  further  directions  that  may  be  deen 

I  feel  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Farmers*  ceaaejj.'—Jgricola,  LlangoHm^  Feb,  \ 
Herald  must  feel  deeply  obliged  to  Hark  !  » 

Forward,  for  the  narration  of  a  dialogue  ^o*  ^ 

so  marked  hy  iU  hriOiant  wU,  and  keenly  poin^       ^^aSilThd  ^li^l^^^  ^^ 
ted  satire,  as  that  which  ensued  between  Of  pradeDoeto cry  down  im£^ 

himself  and  his  Irish  friend.  i"^  ^^^^  *'  "■?  perform  deny, 

_  1    3      t         t>  Because  jroo  understand  not  why; 

I  must  now  conclude  these  few  remarks.  For  who  knows  all  that  knowledge  oonti 

again  cautioning  the  young  farmer  not  to  ^::i^:^JSr''i^.'^tSS^^^^^ 

be  too  hasty  in  adopting  new  untried  sys-  ^^  '*»•  ""'^^  ^^\f}p'^  ^  ^^K^' 

.  3     1        •!  1      .T        .  ■■  HudioroM,  Port  II.,  CmiU 

tems,  and  plausible  theones,  unsupported     „«v        .        . 

,  ..         nri.i    T  1:1  1.  •*  Where  nature  points  out,  or  leaves  any  opi 

by  practice.    VVnile  I  would  urge  him  most   improvement  in  the  use  of  any  of  the  commoo 

atrenuouslv  to  nut  forth  a11   bin  t^nt^rmM     ^es  of  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  individuaU  to  take 
sirenuouBiy  co  pui  lonn  an   nis  energies,   to  weigh,  investigate,  and  explain  them  for  tli 

and  to  strain  every  nerve,  in  the  pursuit  of  good."— lYoomicy's  Dairying  Exemftift^  I98i 

agricultural  improvement  and  discovery ;       In  following  up  the  subject  to  n 

I  would  at  the  same  time  press  upon  him  have  ventured  to  draw  the  especial 

the  necessity  of  advancing  with  care  and  tion  of  agricultural  readers,  I  perhi^ 
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to  quote  a  Mntimeiit  exprened  to  me  by  taking  and  economical  fanners,  or  rather 
Tsy tenable  pfactical  men,  that  "there  is  gardeners,  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  whose 
aobranchofhusbandry  of  more  importance  studious  culture  and  careful  application  of 
St  the  present  time,  or  that  gives  a  larger  their  grasses,  as  well  as  pet  guardianship 
iield  for  improvement,  than  the  conducting  of  their  milking  cows,  have  made  them 
and  managing  of  dairy  farms  \"  an  opinion  honorably  proverbial  wherever  intelligence 
coinciding  with  that  of  honest  old  Twamley,  is  found  connected  with  the  scythe  and  the 
the  Warwickshire  Cheese  Factor,  and  ex-  plough,  the  pail  and  the  cow. 
pressed  verbatim  from  his  excellent  essay      Commencing    our    enquiry,    therefore, 
on  the  dairy,  a  work  which  I  rejoice  to  within  the  limits  of  living  memory,  we  find 
learn  is  in  the  course  of  re-publication,  and  that  when  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young 
which  I  trust  will  speedily  find  its  way  into  was  relinquishing  the  business   of  wine 
^  hands  and  head  of  every  dairyman  and  merchant,  and  entering  on  his  useful  and 
Bsid  ambitious  of  shining  in  their  own  pe*  illustrious  career  of  agriculture,  his  friend 
enliar  art,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  the  best  of  Joseph  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  traveller,  (so 
imn  will  find  something  in  Twamleyto  called   by   me   to   distinguish   him  from 
■tke  them  better  if  they  will  let  him,  and  Marshall,  '*  the  ruralist,")  was  engaged  in 
teconvinee  them  that  some  ''people  who  making  his  very  observant  and  utilitarian 
vdte  books"  know,  perhaps,  as  much  about  tour  through  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Making  cheese  and  butter  as  those  who  &c.     Perhaps  no  gentleman  of  fortune, 
ktftMe  books,  and  have  such  droll  notions  travelling  for  pleasure,  ever  paid  such  mi- 
Utofsaicy  tkemtehesiiie  best  judges  o(  their  nute  attention  to  useful  subjects  (chiefly 
^pkmu  and  handy  work.    Such  was  the  agricultural)  presenting  themselves  to  his 
pinion  of  Twamley,  sixty  years  back ;  such  observation,  as  did  Mr.  M.,  whose  volumes 
the  present  opinion  of  individuals  whose  are  singularly  replete  with  highly  curious 
linion  I  am  disposed  to  respect ;  and  such  and  interesting  notices  and  facts  connected 
idently  is  the  impression  of  those  parties  with  husbandry.    Speaking  of  the  manage- 
lo  are  promoting  the  reprint  of  Twamley,   ment  of  green  crops  in  Flanders,  in  the 
d  about  to  give  him  increased  circulation,  year  1768,  he  observes—"  Another  use  to 
ihall  not,  however,  here  stop  to  shew  the  which  they  put  it,  is  that  of  mowing  it  and 
tth  of  the  assertion  that  this  "is  an  im-  gitfing  it  green  to  cattle  in  houses,  instead  cf 
rtant  branch  of  husbandry."    The  two  letting  them  eat  it  in  the  field;  they  assert 
mdred  Glo'ster  and  Cheshire  dairsrmaids  that  in  this  mode  of  consuming  it,  one  acre 
at  have  gone  to  America  in  search  of  goes  as  far  as  severed"    Shortly  after  this 
:iney,  milk,  and  matrimony,  and  the  ship-  period,  we  find  an  enterprising  and  enligh- 
ids  of  cheese  that  Jonathan  "  guesses  he   tened  practical  agriculturist  of  Germany, 
eans  to  send  us  in  all  1845,"  will  very   (Baron  de  Bulow,  a  native  of  Hanover,) 
orily  convince  the  most  sceptical  on  that  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  experi- 
iad.  ment  of  stall-feeding  milch  cows,  and  his 

Being  anxious  to  direct  attention  to  the  experience  on  the  subject  is  fortunately 
'actical  examples  and  experimental  proof  within  our  reach.  The  metropolis  of  Har 
I  fiivour  of  the  theory  of  house-feeding  nover  formed  at  the  time  alluded  to,  no 
lilch  cattle,  I  shall  not  make  any  studied  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  in  every 
ftirt  to  penetrate  the  veil  that  conceals  city  of  the  world  there  are  to  be  found  un- 
om  us  the  precise  time  and  place  that  lucky  misdirected  cits,  chained  by  fate  to 
nre  rise  to  the  practice,  but  content  myself  the  oar  of  trade  or  profession,  whose  im- 
ith  observing,  that  there  can  be  little  prisoned  souls  pant  constantly  after  other 
mbt  it  was  first  in  use  among  those  pains-  occupations  and  pursuits  of  kinds  congenial 
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to  tbeir  tastei ;  of  thme,  tbe  most  numeroos  meadow,  and  speedily  «z]niut8d  by  the  fiir 
are  mch  whose  neHsaition  leana  towards  and   san,   its  power  is  entirdy  wisteii 
nuttl  employments,  amongst  wiiich  ai>e  to   2%tn%, — ^That  cattle  med  to  8ta]I4ee£ng 
be  found  instances  that  sometimes  surprise  will  yield  a  much  greater  quantity  of  milk, 
and  sometimes  annoy  <iie  hereditary  hus-  and  increase  fSEuster  in  weight,  when  £ittes* 
bandman,  of  indxyiduals  bringing  to  the  ing,  than  when  fed  on  the  fidd.    FamtUs, 
study,  and  I  may  add,  the  aid  of  agricul-  — Cattle  are  less  subject  to  accidents,  do 
ture,  only  the  gleanings  of  their  time,  but  not  suffer  by  the  heat,  by  flies  and  insects; 
whose  extensire  reading,  close  and  inces-  are  not  affected  by  the  baneful  fogs  thii 
sant  obserration,  keen  investigatiotts  and  are  frequent  in  Germany,  and  bring  on  bh 
r)esearch,  and  attentive  study  and  accumu-  flammations ;  on  the  contrary,  if  eTerythins 
lation  of  other  men's  experience  and  prao-  be  properly  managed,  they  remain  in  t 
tice,  in  some  degree  make  up  for  the  want  constant  state  of  health  and  vigour."    Itii 
of  their  own  practical  knowledge,  and  serve  however  to  be  noticed,  that  these  obserra* 
to  render  them  of  nse  to  the  art,  and  to  tions  appear  to  refer  mainly  to  green  erop% 
qualify  them  for  pursmng  it  advantageously  and  whai  we  call  artificial  grasses,  as  doJ 
when  the  opportunity  may  present  itself  for  ver,  &c.,  and  not  to  culmifoous  grasses,  H 
their  so  doing.     Among  the  professional  which,  however,  they  as  strictly  apply  iri 
citizens   of  Hanover,    cotemporary   with  principle,  and  provided  our  meadows  sf^ 
Baron  Bulow,  was  a  young  medical  man,  as  suitable  for  frequent  cutting,  the  cud 
whose  abilities  in  his  profession  had  secured  are  the  same,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove.   ^ 
to  him  the  appointment  of  royal  physician.       In  the  publication  of  Dr.  Thaer, 
in  which  capacity  he  found  opportunities  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  tak^ 
for  studying  agriculture  and  husbandry,  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  stall  s] 
and  with  all  the  usual  ardour  and  enthusi-  of  feeding  on  green  herbage,  has  ai 
asm  of  an  amateur,  contrived  to  give  to  the  been  adverted  to  by  the  farmers  or ; 
worid,  with  other  agricultural  matters,  the  tural  writers  of  Great  &itain.     In 
results  of  his  friend's  (Bulow's)  experi-  opinion,  however,  he  is  quite  mistakes, 
ments ;  this  individual,  to  whom  Germany  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  cloven 
subsequently  hecame  deeply  indebted  as  rye  grass,  where  cultivated,  were  cut] 
her  great  georgical  preceptor,  was  the  cele-  and  employed  in  soiling  as  at  present,  i 
brated  Albert  Von  Thaer,  who  has  furnished  existence  of  which  practice  amongst 
us  with  the  following  summary  of  Bulow's  three  score  years  before  Thaei^s  tims^ 
experiments,  as  ''incontrovertible  facts,''  recorded  by  Mortimer,  in  his  "Whole, 
viz.: — * 'That  a  spot  ofground  which,  when  of  Husbandry,"  published  in  1706.   Iti 
pastured  upon,  will  jrield  food  only  for  one  also  to  the  credit  of  British  agrienltiirel 
cow,  will  abundantly  maintain  four  head  of  the  first  experiment  of  this  kind,  witki 
cattle  in  the  stable,  if  the  vegetables  be  cut  no^ro/ grasses,  was  made  by  oae  of 
at  a  proper  time,  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  countrymen,  of  whose  attention  to  the  i 
a  proper  order.    Secondly, — ^That  stall-feed-  ject  a  short  time  antecedent  to  tint 
ing  yields  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  Bulow's  and  Dr.  Iliaer's,  they  were 
manure  from  the  same  number  of  cattle,  aware.     I  allude  to  Dr.  AndersoBi,  €V< 
(hence  et^A^  times  the  quantity  of  manure  the  mostpleasing  and  sensible  of  our  i 
from  the  produce  of  the  same  field,)  the  on  rural  affairs,  who,  like  Thaer, 
best  and  most  efficacious  summer  manure  a  physician,  but  preferring  fanmng  is  i 
is  produced  in  the  stable,  and  carried  to  the  x>nu;tice  of  physic,  provedhimsel^  inl 
fields  at  the  most  proper  period  of  its  fer-  years  successful  cultivation  «f  alSQDt 
mentatioBf  whereas  when  dropped  on  the  £srm  in  Aberdeenshnre,  one  of  AebM^I 
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bes^  batter  dairyman  the  countrj  of  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  pile,  was 
duoed ;  his  rulee  are  axioms  on  the  much  greater  than  I  could  have  supposed, 
^ment  of  milk  haying  become  the  and  of  a  much  sweeter  quality  also."  Dr. 
of  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  A.  then  goes  on  (with  that  nicety  of  obser- 
— the  ^  Suclid's  Elements  of  Dairy-  vation  which  it  is  strange  should  be  found 

The  circSHnstance  which  made  him  so  much  more  prevalent  among  men  of 
[vert  to  the  benefits  derivable  from  philosophical  minds,  who  merely  love 
vbkg  srsuM  lands  by  cutting,  in  pre-  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  than  among 
i  to  psMturmg  them,  was  purely  those  to  whom  such  knowledge  is  ''  as  good 
Italy  and  no  less  interesting,  and  as  money,"  and  who  pay  rent  for  their 
lerhaps  the  first  recorded  experiment  grass  lands)  to  remark,  "  there  was  not  in 

apiilicatkm  of  the  common  pasture  the  whole,  a  blade  of  grass  bruised  or  de- 
\  to  ths  etall-feedingof  milch  cows,  cayed,  so  that  the  cows  devoured  it  with 
I,"  saya  Dr.  A.,  in  his  "  Third  Essay  inconceivable  avidity,  whereas,  upon  such 
>  Ecoiioniieftl  Consumption  of  the  rich  land,  had  it  been  allowed  to  stand  a 
se  of  a  Farm,"  written  about  1796,  little  longer,  the  root  ends  of  the  grass 
itty  long  and  broad  grass  walk,  lead-  would  have  begun  to  wither  and  turn  musty 
m  my  house  to  a  garden ;  as  the  pile  for  want  of  air,  though  the  top  continued 
this  {preen  avenue  was  extremely  g^een;  and  some  stalks  being  choked  by 
[  found  it  {^easing  to  walk  upon  while  others,  would  not  only  have  begun  to  rot, 
:t>ni.  wet,  even  when  the  grass  was  so  as  to  have  become  unpalatable  to  the 
than  an  infih  in  height.  Instead,  animals,  but  their  roots  also,  being  snffo- 
ore,  of  having  it  close  cut  like  a  cated,  begun  to  die  out,  the  grass  thus 
t very  three  or  four  days,  and  throwing  becoming  thinner,  so  as  to  be  longer  spring- 
reepinfips  away,  as  usual,  it  occurred  ing  up  after  cutting,  and  thus  the  quantity 

that  hy  cutting  it  less  frequently,  I  of  produce  diminished  as  well  as  its  quaUty 
I  be  ahle  to  have  the  use  of  my  walk,  impaired.  Some  farmers,  to  whom  I 
it  the  same  time  lose  no  part  of  its  showed  this  experiment  in  its  progress, 
ce.  I  had  it,  therefore,  cut  so  as  to  judged,  when  they  saw  the  g^ass  growing, 
.  €^  being  given  with  economy  to  my  that  it  would  be  too  short  for  it  to  be  worth 

while  in  the  house.  As  much  grass  cutting,  but,  when  I  caused  some  of  it  to  be 
mi  each  day  from  it  as  served  them  cut  before  their  eyes,  the  quantity  laid 
»me  time :  and  so  proceeding  on  re-  down  by  each  swathe  was  so  much  greater 
ly,  first  cutting  one  side  of  the  walk  than  they  expected^  as  to  excite  a  high 

end  to  end,  and  then  the  other,  the  degree  of  astonishment.  Some  of  them 
I  being  frequently  rolled  when  fresh  even  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  forage 
Mpeclally  after  rain,  to  keep  the  sur-  thus  obtained  at  one  cutting,  though  it  did 
amooth,  so  as  to  allow  the  scythe  to  not  exceed  two  inches  in  length,  was  in 
uite  close.  In  this  manner  I  not  only  their  opinion  equal  to  that  obtained  at  one 
ted  the  purpose  originally  intended,  cutting  of  red  clover,  and  my  own  opinion 
iomtf  great  iurpriBe,  I  had  soon  occaakm  coincided  with  theirs.  This  experiment" 
rtmae  that  my  cattle  thtu  obtained  fooa  (which  it  is  to  be  remembered  was  made  in 
b  grmiter  in  quantity^  at  well  as  tweeter  Aberdeenshire  half  a  century  back)  con- 
umHfy,  than  I  had  ever  been  Me^  under  tinues  he,  ''first  suggested  doubts  in  my 
olisr  mode  (^wumagement,  to  obtain  firom  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  consuming  rM 
MM  extent  qf  ground.  This  grass  was  grass  lands  by  pasturage ;  and  every  ob- 
sfac  or  seven  times  during  the  season,  servation  I  have  since  made,  has  tended  so 
•tssehtimethe  quantity,  on  account  strongly  to  add  to  my  convictian,  that! 
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have  now  not  a  doubt  remaining  on  this  treatment^*     To  extract  all  ihat  deaen 

p<Hnt ;  and  I  conceive  that  the  loss  which  publication  from  this  clever  essay,  woi 

is  sustained  by  the  nation  at  large,  from  be  to  reprint  it.    On  the  present  occaoa 

inattention  to  this  circumstance,  is  so  great  must  content  myself  with  stating,  that! 

as  in  some  measure  to  call  upon  me  to  pub-  observations  are  given  as  "  the  result  d 

lish  these  remarks,  with  a  view  to  induce  small  attention  to  the  subject ;"  that 

others    to    investigate   the   subject   with  experience  as  to  the  advantages  of  cutti 

greater  care  than  hitherto ;  for,  however  grass  and  feeding  with  it  in  the  stalls 

inattentive  men  may  be  for  the  present  to  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  practice, 

these  hints,  a  time  will  come  if  they  are  more  profitable  as  respects  the  cattle, 

made  public,   when  they  will  claim  the  in-  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  application  of 

vestigation   of    some    considerate    mind,  fields,  of  which  he  says, ''  I  know  from 

When  that  time  comes,  my  object  will  be  periment,  that  meadow  land  may  be  a 

attained.'* — These  interesting  observations  ped  (with  the  scythe)  from  four  to  six  to 

were  published  about  1795,  and  were  fol-  in  a  year ;"  and  that,  with  proper  mam 

lowed  several  years  after  by  their  writer's  ment,  this  may  be  done,  so  as  to  impn 

more  matured    opinions,    which   will  be  instead  of  exhausting  the  land,  shall 

noticed  in  the  sequel.     Meantime,  by  a  demonstrated  in  the  sequel.     Meanti 

curious  coincidence,  which  goes    far   to  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  ton 

secure  for  Cheshire  the  honor  of  originating  me  with  information  as  to  the  fjEonily, 

this  practice,  a  gentleman  named  Hampson  residence,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Hampson,  at 

resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stock-  period  when  he  wrote  upon  this  subf 

port,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a  member  the  investigation  of  which  I  am  of  coi 

of  the  Manchester  Agricultural  Society,  as  desirous  to  render  as  ample  and  compl 

was  also  Dr.  Anderson,  (who  appears  to  as  practicable.     He  was  the  author  o 

have  been  intimately  known  in  this  neigh-  poem,  entitled  "  Duckinfield  Lodge,"  pi 

bourhood,)  was  at  this  period  directing  his  lished  in  4to.,  in  1793 ;   and  contribute 

attention  closely  to  the  subject,  evidentiy  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Ail 

without  the  least  idea  of  any   other  in-  paper   ''On  the  preservation  of  fruit  ti 

dividual    having    experimented   thereon,  from  the  caterpillar  ;**  but  where  he  pB 

Arthur  Young  had  written,  between  1767  tised  farming,  I  have  not  yet  ascertais 

and  1794,  more  than  twenty  volumes  on  The  present  may  perhaps  suffice  as  a  f 

farming  subjects ;  and  the  "  Annals  of  Ag-  liminary  glance  at  the  origin  of  the  ihn 

riculture,"  and  other  periodicals  of  like  and  practice  of  soiling  milch  cows.  1 

character,  had  been  on  foot  many  years  next  will  be  devoted  to  a  more  minute  fi 

prior  to  the  latter  period ;  but  as  Dr.  An-  bition  of  the  benefits  derivable  thercAi 

derson  (a  very  candid  and  upright  man,  illustrated  by  practice  brought  down  to  i 

and  extensive  reader)  makes  no  reference  own  days,  and  the  experience  of  pari 

to  other  writers  and  experimenters  on  the  dwelling  around  us. 

the  subject,  it  leads  to  the  belief  that  no  such       I  may,  in  conclusion,  observe,  that  I 

had  preceded  him;  a  remark  that  also  ap-  practice  of  stall  feeding  fatting  cattle  f 

plies  to  Mr  Hampson,  who,  in  1796,  publish-  fresh  cut  green  crops,  must  have  at  til 

edaverywell-written  and  spirited  pamphlet  included  milch  cows;  and  that  this  m 

(printed  at  Stockport,)  entitied  **  An  Essay  of  treating  the  pet  cows  of  the  turn 

on  the  Management  of  Cows,  shewing  the  wife,  in  the  arable  districts,  wh«noi47< 

disadvantage  of  the  common  practice,  and  or  three  cows  may  have  been  kept  fl 

how  a  greater  number  may  be  kept  on  the  farm,  for  the  supply  of  the  eataMisfai 

same  space  of  ground  by  a  new  mode  cf  and  neighbours^  is  evidently  of 
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ty,  from  the  old  traditionary  term  by  That  capital  will  not  flow  into  agricultn- 

b  it  is  known,  "petting"    Tbe  fore-  ral  channels  wbilst  farming  is  so  commonly 

;  is,  however,  I  apprehend,  tbe  earliest  an  unprofitable  occupation  : 

thed  account  of  it,  and  exhibits  pro-  That  it  is  unprofitable  more  frequently 

r  the  first  written  appeals  in  its  favour,  from  want  of  knowledge  than  deficiency  of 

3rstem  meriting  the  wholesale  adoption  capital : 

iry  fiarmers.    An  antiquarian  friend  is  That  were  the  necessary  capital  forth- 

>inion,  that  the  practice  is  decidedly  coming,  there  is  not  amongst  landlords  and 

lue  amongst  us,  and  has  had  its  sup-  farmers  generally  a  sufiicient  agricultural 

irs  in  olden  time,  who  were  evidently  information  to  apply  such  increased  capital 

contends)    hostile   even   to   sarcasm  profitably: 

ist  the  pernicious  pasturing  of  milch  That  to  employ  the  present  capital  of 

all  weathers  in  open  grounds,  and  the  agriculture  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the 

ing  them  (with  Fahrenheit  at  Zero,  existing  holdings  should  be  diminished  in 

ivery  body  else  at  the  fireside)  to  get  extent  nearly  one-half,  the  labour  and  cul- 

dinners,  like  Lapland  reindeer,  by  tivation  doubled : 

hing  for  it  in  the  snow.    He  contends  That  there  exists  amongst  farmers  gene- 

the  humane   views  of  some  of  our  rally  an  improfitable  desire  for  large  hold- 

itors  respecting  milking  mooUies,  are  ings,  with  a  small  employment  of  labour, 

ly  discernible  in  a  rude  but  intelligible  capital,  and  implements : 

h,  orally  handed  down  to  us,  and  That  the  generality  of  landlords  and  far- 

1  has  occasionally  been  heard  in  the  mers  consider  £7to£S  per  acre  a  sufiicient 

em  counties  within  living  memory,  investment ;  whereas  double  that  sum  is 

I  as  follows :—  scarcely  an  adequate  profitable  capital,  af- 

"Milly  moo,  cow  co,  (cold)  fording  the  means  of  effective  cultivation : 

Get  your  belly  full  of  snow."  That  the  non-valuation  of  tenants'  im- 

amed  friend's  unde  derwatwr  remind-  provements  to  the  succeeding  tenants,  and 

e  of  some  of  Dean  Swift's  Etymologies  *^«  fAcMe  appropriation  of  those  improve- 

I  disposed,  at  first,  as  the  reader  no  ments  by  the  landlonl  to  his  own  use,  in 

is,  to  indulge  in  a  smile  at  his  ex-  ^^  shape  of  an  increased  rent,  blinds  him 

;  but  recollecting  that  my  Lord  Bacon  ^  equity,  has  a  tendency  to  cause  frequent 

somewhere,  that  "  the  sayings  and  removals,  and  is  a  premium  to  bad  cultiva- 

rbs  of  the  common  people  are  gener-  tion  a^^d  non-improvement : 

^mmon  sense   handed  down  to  us  That  annual  tenures,  short  leases,  and  a 

jd  and  dried,"  I  thought  better  of  it,  mistaken  affection  on  the  part  of  landlords 

herefore  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  fo'  "rfy  worthless  pollards  and  scrubby 

T8  and  the  fellows  of  the  antiquarian  atunted  timber,  are  important  causes  of  loss 

ies,  to  dispose  of  as  they  may  think  in  agriculture : 

f  ^ ffarJc !  Fonoard  !  TYiBX  a  morbid  desire  to  retain  a  political 

»  and  feudal  influence  over  the  conscience  of 

[OUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE.  the  tenant  prevails  extensively,  is  discredi- 

BT  I.  J.  MECHi,  ESQ.  table  and  demoralizing,  having  no  good 

the  bad  state  of  cultivation  in  the  effect,  but  creates  subserviency  and  a  want 

d  Kingdom  arises  from  two  causes^*  of  manly  independence  on  one  side,  and 

of  knowledge  and  deficiency  of  capital:  on  the  other  a  tendency  to  injustice  or  op- 

At  there  is  not  at  present  employed  in  pression  : 

idture  a  sufiicient  capital  to  farm  the  That  the  letting  of  farms  should  be  treat- 

^ropedy :  ed  as  a  matter  of  business,  in  which  the 
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obligations  and  benefits  are  as  mutual  as  SALT,  SULPHURIC  ACID,  &  B< 

in  any  other  pecuniary  transaction  of  trade  Having  applied  one  sack  of  salt  pi 

or  commerce :  on  some  turnip  land,  afterwards 

That  the  remedy  for  these  evils  is  the  one  bushel  of  bones  dissolved  in  i 

communication  of  agricultural  knowledge  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  turnips 

to  both  landlords  and  tenants :  Salt  should  never  be  used  with  su 

That  this  knowledge  will  be  best  promo-  acid  for  the  reasons  kindly  stated  a^ 

ted  and  difiused  by  agricultural  schools  or  by  Mr.  Bree. — I.  J.  Mechi. 

colleges,  with  farms  attached,  on  the  prin-  "Your  experimente  with  turnips  cleai 

ciide  of  that  exceUent  one  now  establishing  fi^-"  *¥  PJ^^?«  ^^^^  o^.  ^^.  "^^P^" 
*_.  or  salt  in  the  sou,  either  of  which  will 

at  Cirencester :  vegeteble  structure.    When  salt  is  add< 

That  there  should  be  one  or  more  such   soil  it  is  decomposed  by  the  calcareous 

establishments  in  every  county  in  the  Uni-  and  its  bare  soda  being  set  free  is  appi 

ted  Kingdom:  by  the  plant          . ,      ,  ,     .       ... 

^1,      *,  «« If  you  use  It  with  sulphuric  acid  11 

That  there  should  be  agncultural  en-  decomposed,  by  the  acid  forming  sul 

dowed  colleges  of  the  first  order  under  soda ;  but  you  also  set  free  the  muriati 

authority,  where  students  should  qualify  the  salt,  which  is  positively  fatal  to  ve 

by  superior  practical  and  theoretic  fa.ow.  ^^.tuL" '^ JS^JelSrim 

ledge,  passmg  theur  examinations,  and  ob-  in  a  free  state.    If  in  saturating  urini 

taining  their  agricultural  diplomas  the  same  composing  bone-dust  too  much  is  add< 

as  in  law  or  medicine :  ^^e  iiyury  must  be  the  result.    In  decc 

That  «ch  qualified  individuri.  would  S„»?i*  j/^id!""  """"""^  "'  ' 

thus  spread  over  the  country  agricultural  «The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  pmi] 

schools  and  farms,  advantageous  alike  to  — the  acid  the  strongest  known  in  chei 

themselves  and  to  the  rising  generation  of  "  ^^^  ^^*  "  ^^  ^^'  ?  it  is  this :- 

farmers,  who  would  imbibe  sound  theoreti-  Carbopate  of  Ammmn^ 

Cal  and  practical  instruction :  Carbonic  ^id.                Amnumia.      Solpb 

That  such  instruction  would  render  farm-  Si^piuue  of  im 

ing  a  more  uniform,  more  profitable,  and  which  is  a  salt  harmless  in  its  physical 

more  gentlemanly  occupation  :  ter,  and  totallv  unlike  either  the  ami 

rp«  .^  •  'A  1         u  sulphunc  acid,  of  which  it  is  composed 

That  m  consequence  capital  would  more       Sj^  ^  ,^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^3  ^/^ 

readily  be  attracted  to  farming  purposes  in   and  of  guano.    But,  per  $e,  it  will  ; 
ample  amounts,  the  character  of  our  far-   com !    It  contains,  however,  one  of  t 

mors  raised,  the  strength  of  our  nation  in-  ^^uaWe  iiigrediento  of  manure—the  ] 

^          J         J           I             .  .             ,     ^  which  is  necessary  to  form  the  gluten  i 

creased,   and   ample  provision  made  for  ^^  subsequentl/,  the  muscU  in  animi 

years  to  come,  for  the  employment  of  our  ture. 

increasing  population  and  capital :  "  In  urine,  bowe?er,  yoa  have  moi 

That  if  knowledge  is  power,  ignorance  ""^^^  ^^!J^  ^  ''H''  ^^  ^ 

-   ,  ,  .   j.l,,     „    °     ,  manure  all  of  them.    You  have  the  r 

must  be  weakness,  individually  and  na-  in  fact,  with  a  generous  soil,  to  grow 

tionally :  heavy  again  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 

That  increased  knowledge,  capital,  and  niy  firm  opinion. 

profit  in  our  farmeries  must  enhance  the       "  ^.^*  me  recommend  you  to  coUect 
,        ^1      a   J  .     .  ,  expenment  the  next  wheat  crop)  all  t 

value  of  knded  property,  increase  the  com-  you  can  get  into  your  tank— human 

fort  and  intelligence  of  the  landlord  and  you  can  get  it ;  when  putrefying  add  < 

labourer,  and  have  a  beneficial  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  two,  t 

#%n  *«a<Ia    /./««n««A.»A    ««.^  «»««»A.«4...^.  four  of  water ;  add  it  until  effervesoenoi 

on  trade,  commerce,  ana  manuiactures —    a     i  iv  •   aicp *  «> ^      *. 

^                   «  ,.  1    .                       ,    .       ,  Apply  this maifferent  proportions  to  yo 

for  we  are  all  links  m  one  great  chain,  de-  lani  and  careftdly  note  the  result. 

pendiDg'VB  each  other  for  support.— jPe6. 4.      «  You  will  perceive  from  what  I  I 
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hit  tfaa  onioii  of  lime  and  salt,  aooording  to  that  he  had  drained  a  good  deal  at  a  con- 
wrfiiend'8  plan,  is  correct  and  judicious.    I  giderable  less  depth  than  two   feet;    he 

7^n^^i^T^!::::7j^7^u^J^  ^^^-^^^  ^^-^  ^om  is  to  20  inches,  where  it 

^  was  not  intended  to  subsoil,  was  sufficient : 

he  had  lately  seen  a  field  belonging  to  an 
DRAINING  STRONG  LANDS.  acquaintance,  which  was  two  yeare  since 

^  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Darlington  very  efficiently  drained  at  a  depth  of  16 
Vnners*  Club,  held  on  the  10th  ult.,  at  the  inches ;  in  fact  it  was  astonishing,  the  im- 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Dixon,  land  agent,  the  provement  that  had  been  effected  in  it 
)wing  gentlemen  were  admitted  mem-  thereby.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  for  several 
of  the  club : — G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  draining 
rley  Park ;  —  Omsly,  Esquire,  Dar-  large  quantities  of  land,  and  had  always 
m ;  Francis  Newbum,  Esq.,  Darling-  found  it  to  answer  all  his  expectations  :  he 
Monsieur  De  Baste,  Darlington ;  Mr.  had  generally  drained  from  about  20  inches 
>inson,  Summerhouse,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  to  2  feet  deep,  and  about  15  feet  betwixt 
ey,  Tarm.  The  subject  imder  discus-  the  drains.  A  great  portion  of  the  land 
was  *' The  most  advantageous  method  that  he  had  drained  at  Cleasby  was  of  a 
ig  Strong  Lands."  There  was  a  very  poor  description,  and  was  generally 
attendance  of  members,  several  of  said  to  be  land  that  was  not  worth  cultiva- 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  discus-  tion,  but  by  draining  and  management  he 
f  and  expressed  their  opinion  and  prac-  had  grown  on  some  of  that  poor  land  80 
^iidly  on  the  subject.  In  the  absence  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  :  he  had  at  present 
[enry  Chapman,  Esq.,  who  was  pre-  in  a  field  of  that  description  10  acres  of 
by  indisposition  from  attending,  Mr.  beautiful  turnips,  and  this  was  land  on 
the  vice-chairman,  presided,  and  which  no  one  would  have  thought  of  grow- 
luced  the  subject  by  reading  an  essay  ing  turnips  until  after  it  was  drained.  Now 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Davidson,  illustrated  although  this  system  had  answered  all  his 
le  plans  and  sections  of  the  drainage  expectations,  yet  from  what  he  had  heard, 
tftne  fields,  very  efficiently  drained  by  and  from  what  he  had  read,  he  was  now  on 
I  whilst    farming  in  Northumberland,   one  ofhis  farms  near  Hornby  Castle  drain- 

>  Walton  said  that  there  could  not  be  two  ing  from  2  to  2}  feet  deep,  hoping  that  this 
lions  with  regard  to  the  value  of  efficient  depth  might  still  answer  a  better  purpose. 
iuin^^y  as  that  was  admitted  by  all  par-  The  secretary  said  that  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
s  he  then  stated  his  views  with  regard  ference  in  opinion  existed  with  regard  to 
lunrough  draining  generally,  and  said  the  propriety  ofadmitting  the  water  directly 

>  he  believed  that  drains,  whether  laid  in  at  the  top  of  the  drains ;  some  parties 
X  tiles  or  stones,  or  with  both,  that  is,  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  broken  stones 
ken  stones  upon  the  tiles,  that  in  the  upon  the  tiles  in  order  to  admit  the  water 
etige  of  strong  or  clay  lands  the  drains  from  above— others  used  furze,  underwood, 
udd  not  be  less  than  from  2}  to  3  feet  stubble,  or  straw,  for  the  same  purpose 
p.  Mr.  Pearson  thought  that  in  strong  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  some  parties  ram* 
Is  the  drains  might  do  2  feet  deep,  but  med  the  earth,  and  others  even  puddled 
f  certainly  should  not  be  less  than  that  the  tops  of  the  drains  to  prevent  the  water 
ith,  for  he  had  found  by  experience  that  having  access  from  above  :  the  question  in 
jer  is  more  liable  to  stand  above  a  shal-  this  respect,  at  present  more  particularly, 
'  drain  than  a  deep  one,  and  therefore  was,  in  draining  the  clay  lands  of  this  dis- 
would  never  put  down  drains  of  less  trict,  (and  considering,  at  the  same  time, 
ith  than  2  feet.     Mr.  Parrington  said  that  it  will  in  some  degree  increase  the 
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expense,)  whether  it  is  desirable  in  any  at  the  March  montlily  meeting  is  "2]li 
case,  in  order  that  the  drains  may  more  best  Rotation  of  Crops  for  Strong  and  D^ 
readily  become  effectual,  that  any  porous  Lands,'* 

substance  should  be  laid  upon  the  tiles  that  ♦ 

will  admit  the  water  readily  from  above ;  DISEASE  AMONG  HORSES, 

or  is  it  more  desirable  to  at  once  endeavour  j  beg  to  request  the  insertion  in  your  jouiM 
to  prevent  the  water  from  having  access  of  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  disni 

from  above,  and  by  that  means  prevent  any  which  is  making  ravages  among  horse*,    i 

.,.,..       «  J  J.         *  1    •  neighbour  of  mme  lost  three  of  his  horses  U 

possibility  of  any  sand  or  sediment  being  ^eet  by  the  malady,  and  has  now  three  or  fi 

carried  down  into  the  drains  with  the  water,  i^ected  by  it      It  has  also  appeared  in  ^ 

Some  discussion  on  this  subject  then  arose,  stables  of  another  neighbour.    The  ignoinj 

when  it  was  considered  by   some  of  the  ^^^^  appears  to  prevaU  ?^*^  J^J^  j 

members  that  as  there  is  very  little  (if  any)  J^^^era  ^^e  subjec^Jf  LS^cal  teeat^ent  <2 

danger  of  sand  washing  from  the  strong  very  serious  import  to  the  owners  of  those  ti( 

clay,  through  furze,  straw,  or  underwood,  able  animals, 

into  the  drains,  and  considering  at  the  same  .   From  the  little  I  have  seen  of  the  ^ 

time,  that  in  land  of  this  deBcripUon  the  :Lt'"£^rXeh?T".^tX 
drainage  is  longer  m  taking  effect,  it  might  checked  by  prompt  and  active  means,  soon  I 
in  many   cases  be  advantageous    to    use  minates  fatally ;  my  neighbour's  horses  hi 
means  to  facilitate  the  effect  of  the  drain-  died  in  from  two  to  four  days  from  the 

^,1  1.  c     j'lp       ^  mencement  of  the  attack.    I  am  fortberc 

age.    Others,  however,  were  of  a  different  fin^edinmy  opinion  of  the  inflammatoiyl 
opinion,  and  thought  the  water  ought  in  ture  of  the  disease,  from  two  facts,  viz.,  ^ 
no  case  to  be  admitted  from  above.    The   some  horses  that  were  seized  by  it  were  i 
meeting  was,  however,  nearly  unanimous  J^?»  ««^  soon  recovered ;  and  those  that 

••        4.1,  ax"         le^  a.    ta  jy    J.  -l  a.    •       had  not  been  bled  at  aU. 
in  opinion  that  from  15  to  18  feet  betwixt       j^  ^^^^  ^^  communication,  I  ami 

the  drains  was  a  good  width,  and  that  in   enced  only  by  a  desire  to  excite  the  attei  ' 

all  lands  that   are    effectually    thorough-  those  who  are  most  interested  and  most 

drained  the  land  ought  to  be  laid  perfectly   ?°^  *«  ^^^at  the  matter  pIope^lJ^    I 
,,,.,.,        ,.  ,  however,  conclude  without  a  word  or  .- 

level,  high  ridges  bemg  no  longer  neces-  ^^i^^^  management    We  aU  know  that] 

sary.      The  unanimous  opinion   also  was  air  is  essential  to  the  health  of  every  i 

that  efficient  thorough-draining  can  only  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  close,  dirty, 

be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords,  as  jenjilated   stables    must  be  Mjjurious 

,^         i.iji.  .jxj-  health  of  the  inmates.     The  filthy  prt 

no  yearly  tenant  could  be  expected  to  dram  Y^^^^ij^^  ^et  and  foul  Utter  under  the  r 

efficiently  unless  he  were  certain  of  being  where  it  is  all  day  heating  and  fermentiiigij 
benefited  by  his  outlay.    A  question  then   which,  when  scattered  under  the  horse  ati 

arose  as  to  the  comparative  expense  be-  f^^  ^^S'^  "°V?i''''*  J'^Tjrf" 

,     .   .        .,  too  severely  reprobrated. — M. — Belfs 

tween  using  common  draining  tiles  or  pipe   Messenger, 

tiles,  and  Mr.  Pease  referred  to  a  table  by  ♦ 
Mr.  Pusey,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  shewing          PROMOTER  OF  VEGETATION 
that  the  total  expense  of  draining  an  acre  In  October  last,  Mr.  Gorton,  of  Nash  "^ 
with  2-inch  pipe  tUes  would  be  about  £3.  fpo«°ced  to  the  Tring  AgrnculiunJ 
T. -.      rt      '    \.           .  J     ,        1       111  tion,  the  then  immature  results,  or  rat- 
Mr.   ramngton   said  that    he    had   been  pects,  of  some  experiments  which  had  bi 

draining  with  No.  1  tiles,  the  total  expense   stituted   by    Mr.  Forster,  of  flndnm^ 
of  which  per  acre,  exclusive  of  leading  tiles,    Elgin,  on  the  application  of  Atmosphencf 

was  £3  58.    Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  his   !j?f  ^  *^1T'?S^.^?,?^^^^ 

J    .   .  11    1     1  A      o  rt     those  prospects  (promising  as  tney"*" 

draining  generally  had  costuipwaxQa  o\  %A  \i«sfe  «cm»  taate  than  realized  the  a 
per  acre^    The  subject  fixed  fox  dUcussvoxL  ^«a  WvBi^/\B»Kcc!»s36L  vtVLx.  F«iW 
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luMhed,  weighed,  and  measuied  15  bushels  of  on  a  dunghill.    Mr.  Gordon  haying  ascertained 

Iheralier  barley,  54  pounds  and  a  quarter  to  its  correctness,  seized  upon  the  &ct ;  and,  with 

lie  bushel,  firom  an  electric  area  of  23  perches  the  hope  of  seconding  the  disinterested  views  of 

f  land  only,  being  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  making  them  more  exten- 

M  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  more  than  three  sivelv  known,  liberally  offered  to  give  a  prize 

imet  the  weight  of  the  ordinaij  quantity  of  of  £30  (through  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

tnw.    The  barley  outside  the  msulated  area,  Agricultural  Society)  for  the  best   Essay  on 

■d  therefore  not  within  the  influence  of  the  Electro-culture.     For  reasons  hitherto  unex- 

itifidally  excited  electricity,  did  not  exceed  a  plained,  the  offer  was  declined. — Bristol  Mirror. 

average  crop  in  either  grain  or  straw. —  ♦ 

facts  wfll  almost  ele<rtri^  some  of  our  WHENCE  DO  PLANTS  OBTAIN  THEIR 

Itural  friends,  and  no  doubt  occasion  dis-  CARBON  ? 

or  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  others,  astOrn      rn.-^      '^i.        i.^.  j*i^ 

eorrectnks  of  the  data  and  other  accom-  The  foUowing  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture 

circumstances.     Our  informant  has  lately  delivered  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  at 

cuefully  into  them,  and  has  at  present  the  Manchester  Athenaeum : — 

[leason  whatcvw  to  question  their  accuracy.       j^^^  ^  obviously  only  two  sources  whence 

^  Forster,  it  will  be  seen,  even  prematurely  ^,         *x      r  .i.    r  *       *  ^t       m 

-iced  his  discovery  in  the  moSt  frank  and  *^«  "^^^^  <>^  ^^  ^^"^^  *^  "^  come-the  sod 

rested  manner ;  uid,  if  he  has  stated  any  luid  the  air.    A  large  volcanic  island,  such  as 

,  incorrectly,  he  is  open  to  contradiction  that  of  St  Helena  or  Ascension,  is  pushed  from 

^hundreds  of  his  ndghbours  who  watched   beneath  the  sea ;  audits  crater  pours  its  red- 

I  nrley  from  the  seed  time  to  the  harvest.        .       ,  .         ^  ..         -         t>  . 

i,J;^«^,-  .,  .^  hot  lavas  for  a  time  over  its  surface.    But, 

"r.  Forster  first  defines,  or  mcloses  as  it         ,    ,,      ,   ^      ,  .  , 

,  a  given  area  of  land,  in  the  form  of  a  g^a^^ly*  ^^^  volcano  becomes  extmct ;  and 

lelogpram,  to  be  experimented  upon  (say  a  the  frosts,  the  rain,  and  the  wind,  beat  on  its 

er  of  an  acre,  or  about  55  yards  by  22)   surface,  until  the  hard  lava  is  softened  into  a 

common  iron  inre,  of  4d.  tj>  the  pound,   ^^^    ^hen  the  birds,  restmg  on  the  island 

J  IS  boned  m  the  ground  at  a  depth  of   _    .        ,   .  «.  .         ,   ,       «.  , 

two  to  three  inched  and  fastened  at  the  °^^^«  ^^eir  migratory  flights,   shake  off  the 

by  dry  wooden  pins.    In  the  centre  of  seeds  of  other  lands,  which  had  become  entan- 

incloaed  area  he  erects  two  stout  poles  of  gied  in  their  plumage,  and  the  seeds  take  root 

^g^A^^^'y^  SS:  «d'SS  »  *""--  ->-    Nature  did  ™,t  tor^  her 
oedcally  north  and  south.    Over  the  tops  ^"'"^  wisdom,  when  she  coated  so  many  useful 
^jusae  poles  a  stouter  iron  wire  is  extended,  seeds  with  waterproof  coverings,  and  shaped 
^  descends  from  them  at  either  extremity,  t^em  like  canoes,  so  that  they  might  toss  umn- 

tS^t^T^WT::tl|,S'w^cle^  ^""O  «"■  *«  '^'"'"'  "-"^  *'y  are  wafted  o„  to 

«ised   slake,  and,  of  course,  in  immediate  this  newly-created  land,  which  in  time  becomes 

pPMiuiiication  with  the  buried  wire.    The  cost  covered,  as  St  Helena  was  when  first  discover. 

jBiis  appazatus,  including  kbomr,  is  only  58.  ^  ^^  j^rge  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

womd  be  considerably  less,  m  proportion,  t     ^v        j        u  ^i.         u  u     j. 

-BpHed  to  a  greater  extent  *  In  this  and  such  cases  the  carbon  could  not 

[e  thus  establishes  an  insulated  electric  come  out  of  the  soil ;  hence  it  must  inevitably 
tos,  and  having  determined  the  principle,  the  either  come  out  of  the  water,  or  be  extracted 
tteided  appUcation  of  it,  modified  according  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  From  pure  water  it  could  not 
i  dxcnmstances,  becomes  simply  a  question  of  .     .        ^  .        ^    ^   -,  -, 

^mgg^^  come ;  for  tt  contams  only  hydrogen  and  oxy- 

Ibne  of  the  most  interesting  results  which  gen,  without  a  trace  of  carbon.    In  some  water, 

ffwe  come  to  our  knowledge  is,  that  barley  however,  carbon  must  be  present,  or  how  would 

^  •  BC  the  central  suspended  wire,  grew  higher  ^j^  ^^^  ^^  seaweed,  obtain  their  carbon  ? 

more  vigorous  than  the  rest,  as  if  every  ^         ^        ^ 

_!d  and  Wade  of  com  strove  to  attain  the  Bon»«t  was  the  first  to  observe,  that,  if  leaves 

jburee  .of  the  arrested  element.  be  put  in  a  tumbler  containing  water,  they  emit 

j^Ih  September  last,  Mr.  Stevens,  an  artist  of  bubbles  of  air.  "Ah  I  but,"  said  his  objecters, 
^fo^  to  Mr.  Gordon,  that  he  had  seen  a jhe  air  was  taken  down  with  the  leaves;"  so 
<^ney  growing  at  Mr.  Forster's  of  Findrassie,   „  ,  ^  , .  ,    ,      . 

^  lier  Se  inflnenoe  of  atmospheric  eiectricity,   Bonnet  used  water  iiom^\ac\i^^  wt^^'^^^'o^- 
ftrang  and  hixamnt  as  if  it  bad  been  sown  pletely  expelled  \>y  \ong  \>o\\\Ti%i  vcA\v^  ^\)X\&& 
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leaves  into  this,  but  no  babbles  of  air  now  es-  acid  conld  be  extracted  horn  tike  air  in  a 

caped.    Sennebier  proved  that  it  was  only  from  time.    Lime  readily  absorbs  ttds  gas  fro 

water  containing  carbonic  acid  gas  that  these  air.    Now  Liebig,  in  whifcewashii^  hit  li 

babbles  of  air  (oxygen)  were  evolved— carbonic  tozy,  ascertained  by  an  experiment  Imw 

acid  consisting  of  carbon  and  oxjrgen.     This  the  lime  in  drying  absorbed  of  caibonic 

was  the  key  to  the  mystery ;  it  was  by  the  de-  and  applying  his  result  to  an  "RyigliaV  acs 

composition  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  posing  the  leaves  of  plants  growing  on 

and  the  evolation  of  oxygen,  that  Bonnet  had  the  same  powers  of  taking  up  carbonic 

observed  his  babbles  of  air.    No  wonder  now  lime,  they  woald  extract  from  the  air 

that  he  could  not  get  them  when  he  boiled  the  days  no  less  than  1,800,000  cubic  feet 

water,  because  all  the  carbonic  acid  had  been  gas,  or  upwards  of  6000  lbs.  of  eaiboa 

eitpelled.      Sennebier's   experiment    certainly  being  about  three  times  the  qnastity  of 

.  implied  that  carbonic  acid  was  £eiYourable  to  actually  taken  up  in  the  same  space  o 

growth ;   but  by  implication  merely,  not  by  and  on  the  same  surfiice,  by  a  growin( 

direct  proo£    This  honour  was  reserved  for  two  It  is  quite  certain  then  tiiat  there  is  a  sufi 

Manchester  men,  Dr.  Percival  and  Mr.  Henry,  of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  to  support  s 

who  showed  that  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  ing  vegetation ;  and  equally  certain  it 

acid  in  the  air  was  favourable  to  growth.     It  plante  do  absorb  carbonic  acid,  retain  its  • 

was  now  very  easy  to  conceive  how  plants  obtain  and  liberate  its  oxygen.    This  carbonic 

their  carbon,  if  they  were  constantly  supplied  taken  up  by  plante  in  two  wajs.     The 

with  carbonic  acid,  from  which  to  extract  ite  and  indeed  all  the  green  parts  of  plants, 

carbon.    Now  it  had  been  clearly  proved,  that  it  directly  from  the  air ;  and  it  is  absorh 

there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  by  the  roots,  dissolved  in  the  raiti  which 

acid  in  the  atmosphere.    But  my  auditors  may  fresJted  the  ground,     I  have  already  state 

ask,  **  Is  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  it  is  only  with  the  concurrence  of  ligl 

the  air,  scarcely  amounting  to  one-thousandth  plante  are  enabled  to  break  up  the  oacboni 

of  its  weight,  sufficient  for  the  wante  of  all  the  and  assimilate  ite  carbon.     In  the  dark,  at 

▼egetetion  on  our  globe  ? "      Calculate   how  the  leaves  cease  to  act ;  they  no  longer 

much  charcoal  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere  carbonic  acid,  but  in  fact  are  found  to  em 
in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  viewing       Now  for  one  of  those  remote  analog 

it  ouly  with  reference  to  the  limited  sphere  which  I  have  complained  as  being  so  mi 

around  us,  we  term  small.    Whyt  more  than  vous — Saussure  compared  the   aWoipli 

3000  billions  of  pounds  of  solid  carbon  exist  in  carbonic  acid  during  the  day  to  the  resp 

it — a  quantity  very  mach  greater  than  is  in  all  of  animals,  and  ite  exhalatioa  at  nig^  t 

the  coal  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  infinitely  expiration.     The  hunters  aft«r  aasli^ 

greater  than  the  carbon  in  the  growing  vegete-  splendid  chase  in  this  aDnouBoanent,  aai 

tion.    Satisfied  as  to  quantity,  they  may  then  madly  enough  in  pursuit      Professor  1 

justly  ask  whether  plante  can  absorb  sufficient  soon  saw  a  digestion  and  reapication  in  { 

carbonio  acid  from  a  medium  containing  a  pro-  they  are  always  respiring,  according  to  S 

pox^on  so  smalL    That  they  do  absorb  it,  had  but  only  digesting  thdr  food  dnring  tb 

been  proved  by  Boussingault,  who  put  a  Vine  the  waste  matter  of  their  digestion  is  oc 

branch  in  a  glass  globe,  and  then  caused  a  cur-  and  is  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  a  fs^\ 

rent  of  air  to  pass  quickly  through  it.     He  at  night,  when  digestioa  ceases,  carbcai 

analysed  the  air  before  it  reached  the  Vine,  and  alone  is  respired  and  expired.     Ellis,  I 

the  same  air  after  it  had  passed,  and  found  that  saw  in  this  inspiration  and  expiiatim  sa 

three  parte  out  of  the  four  of  carbonic  acid  had  librium,  and  denied  that  the  atmoiyhr 

been  absorbed  by  the  leaves.    Liebig  made  a  improved  by  vegetation,  fbr  that  as  nwc 

striking  experiment  to  show  how  much  carbonic  bonic  acid  is  evolved  at  night  as  is  deoon 
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ing  the  day.  In  this  he  was  nndoubtely  rest  easy.  Plants,  according  to  them,  live  upon 
mg,  as  shown  by  Daubeny,  who  proved  that  a  complex  food,  such  as  animals  do.  This  food 
acted  open  sickly  plants,  and  that  healthy  is  a  black  substance,  which  they  have  dignified 
nts  always  decompose  more  carbonic   acid  under  the  various  titles   of  humus,  humin, 

ing  the  day  than  they  give  out  at  night  humic  acid,  ulmin,  ulmic  acid,  gein,  geic  acid, 

I  Daubeny  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  current  crenic  acid,  apocrenic    acid,    nitrophlorotenic 

(pinion.      The    hunting    horn    had    been  acid,  &c.  &c     This  black  substance  dissolves 

indedy   and  away  went  one  philospher  after  in  alkalies,  in  lime,  or  in  ammonia ;   and,  when 

itheTy     stumbling    in    most    unphilosophic  thus  dissolved,  enters  the  plant,  and  supplies  it 

Uon,  alter  this  remote  analogy  of  the  nutri-  with  carbon.     Now,   say  the  advocates  of  this 

1  of  vegetables  to  that  of  animals.     It  was  a  mode  of  nutrition,   "All  fertile  soils  contain 

eple  chase,  and  absurdities  were  the  hurdles,  abundance  of  this  humus.     Vegetable  mould  is 

tfizst  of  these  was  to  experiment  upon  carbonic  in  fact  this  humus,  and  the  rich  soils  of  America 

1;    so  they  put  a  plant  into  pure  carbonic  contain  little  else ;  every  rich  soil,  to  which  we 

],  and  the  plant  died ;    but  then  Saussure  can  point,  contains  abundance  of  it"    **  Ad- 

1  shown  that  oxygen  is  necessary  to  be  mixed  mitted,"  say  we,  who  advocate  the  opposite 

li  carbonic  acid  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by  theory.     ''Well,  how  is  your  humus  formed  V* 

plant ;  so  the  next  philosopher  jumped  over  "  By  the  decay  of  plants,  of  course — the  oxygen 

hnrdle  where  it  was  a  little  lower,  and  mixed  of  the  air  acts  upon  the  vegetable  matter,  and 

at  five  parts  of  oxygen  with  the  carbonic  leaves  this  brown  mass,  consisting  principally 

I,  and  yet  the  plant  died.     Then  they  shook  of  carbon,  as  the  result  of  the  combustion." 

r  heads  in  triumph  at  those  who  believed  in  Then  we  ask—if  this  humus  be  the  result  of 

•1  nutrition,  and  off  again  went  they  in  their  the  decay  of  vegetables  alone,  how  did  the  first 

ttr  of  error.      But  what  was  this  boasted  plants  in  the  world  obtain  their  carbon,  for 

sriment  worth  ?      If  1  find  a  man  benumbed  humus  could  not  then  have  existed  ?     "  Oh  !" 

I  cold,  and  bring  him  into  a  room  where  a  said  an  eminent  humus-loving  chemist  to  me, 

e  fire  diflEuses  its  grateful  warmth,  and  see  the  other  day,  in  London,  *'  that  is  the  question 

numbing  effects  of  the  cold  yield  to  the  rays  of  the  egg  before  the  hen,  or  the  hen  before  the 

eat  from  the  fire,  have  I  not  a  right  to  say  egg:  we  cannot  reason  on  primeval  phenomena." 

warmth  is  favourable  to  animal  life?  "Oh!"  "But,"  I  replied,  "it  is  an  every-day  pheno- 

t  tnj  opponent,  "  I  can  soon  test  the  truth  menon :   islands  arise  from  the  sea,  and  are 

Mir  theory  ;*'   and  he  lifts  up  the  benumbed  covered  with  vegetation,  under  circumstauces 

ii,  and  puts  him  actually  upon  the  top  of  the  where  humus  never  could  have  existed ;  lichens 

ing  fire,  where  he  is  soon  reduced  to  ashes  ;  grow  on  the  walls  of  our  houses  and  on  desert 

then  he  turns  to  me  and  says,  "  are  you  still  rocks,  where  humu.s  has  never  been ;  we  can 

pinion  that  heat  is  favourable  to  life  ?" — the  grow  plants  in  burnt  sand  by  making  an  artificial 

irinieDt  with  carbonic  acid  is  quite  as  ab-  soil,   and  tlie  plants  thrive  and  fructify :  im- 

L      The  allegation  is  not  that  plants  can  mense  crops  are  every  year  taken  off  meadows 

tfat   wholly  on  carbonic  acid,  if  the  other  manured  with  ashes,  with  gypsum,    or  witli 

&tions  for  nutrition  are  absent;  for  Saussure  guano,  without  any  humus  ever  being  added, 

?  shown,   that,  as   long  as   the  amount  of  and  yet  fertility  is  not  impaired :    clayey  lands 

Ibnic  acid  is  not  more  than  one-twellth  the  grow  larger  crops  after  paring  and  burning, 

Ittnt  of  the  air,  plants  fiourish  with  greater  when    all    the   humus   must  be  burned   out. 

ixiaDce  than  in  common  air ;    but  if  it  be  Where,  then,  the  necessity  for  this  humus  to 

^tmod  beyond  that  quantity,  it  is  positively  supply  carbon  ?      The  immense  marine  forests 

{qoos.      But  once  jump  over  such  a  high  of  giant  Seaweed,  described  by  Darwin  in  his 

4e  of  absurdity  as  ihat  jast  (lescribed,  and  voyygrc  in  the  Bowfili,  the  suviis  .^r"  s -mc  .»!" 

phantom-oliasiu^   phllosopiiers  fiiul  all  the  which,  according  to  Cuak,  are  ubuvc  uuU  ;ce.  iu 
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length,  grow  in  the  sea,  where  (Certainly  there  is   Yes ;  it  is  in  the  laboratory,  when  strong  sola- 
no  humus,  and  yet  they  reach  a  length  unat-   tions  of  these  substances  are  boiled  with  gsiden 
tainable  by  any  terrestrial  plant     There  are   mould;  but  Nature  does  not  shower  down  hot 
whole  forests  which  grow    on    sands  utterly   water  saturated  with  alkalies, 
destitute  of  humus ;  and  the  waxy  trees  of  the       Liebig  has  calculated  how  much  carbon  plants 
tropics  adhere  to  the  most  arid  and  parched-up   could  receive,  supposing  all  the  rain  that  fell  to 
soils.     The  forests  of  the  western  continent,   pass  through  their   organism    saturated  inth 
we  are  told  by  Saussure,  contain  such  an  amount   humate  of  lime — an  extreme,  in  &ct,  an  impoi- 
of  carbon,  that  it  is  impossible  it  could  have   sible  case — and  yet,  admitting  its  posaibilitjr, 
been  derived  from  the  soil.      Considerations   the  crop  gprowing  on  an  English  acre  could  not 
such  as  these,  by  allowing  Nature  to  speak  for   receive  more  than  700  lbs.  of  huniic  acid,  whieh 
herself  are  to  my  mind  a  hundred  times  more   would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  carbon  existog 
convincing  than  the  attempts  to  crush  great   on  the  roots  and  leaves  alone,  allowing  nothing 
Nature  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  then  misinterpret   for  the  stem.    But  Mulder,  a  chemist  of  gmt 
her  language  as  the  plain  expression  of  opinion,   eminence  and  acknowledged  accuracy,  has  jurt 
although  it  is  often  that  of  astonishment  at   published  some  experiments  in  favour  of  tk 
being  treated  so  rudely.     But  let  us  ask  this   use  of  humic  acid  in  nutrition.      There  in 
simple  question  of  nature — Does  she  contain  in   eleven  experiments  with  humic  acid,  four  d' 
her  soils  this  humic  acid  of  chemists  ?     Such  a   which  only  succeeded.     In  two  of  these,  ii 
substance  is  certainly  known  in  the  chemist's    which  he  had  ulmic  acid,  or  black  nuitter  aloMh 
laboratory;    but  it  is  obtained  by  a  process    the  plants  grew  exceedingly   indifferent— nt 
which  never  can  be  adopted  by  Nature  in  her  much  better  than  in  ordinary  sand  and  ashttf 
own  laboratory.    If  the  humus  be  the  nutritious  but  in  the  two  in  which  humate  of  ammonia 
matter  of  plants,  it  must  undoubtedly  reach  used,  the  plants  grew  luxuriantly.     But  I 
them  in  solution  in  water ;  for  it  has  been  shown  say,  that  these  grew  on  account  of  the  ammoaii 
by  experiment  that  the  spongioles  of  the  roots   The  experiments  conducted  with  sand  and 
are  unable  to  take  up  the  finest  powder,  if  it  be   were  not  fair,  inasmuch  as  that  was  not  a 
merely  in  suspension  in  water.     Now,  if  you   condition  for  plants  to  grow  in.    I  d  not 
treat  good  garden  mould  with  water  it  remains   that  humus,  or  vegetable  mould,  is  frvo 
perfectly  colourless,  taking  up   some  earthy   to  vegetation :  on  the  contrary,  I  reoogniie 
matter,  and  a  mere  trace,  if  trace  indeed  there   importance.    All  I  argued  for  is,  that  it 
be,  of  vegetable  matter.     Our  spring  and  our  not  act  quasi  humus,  but  that  its  action 
river  water,  both  of  which  are  formed  by  the  in  being  a  stored-up  magazine  for  caibomc 
rains  which  permeate  the  soil,  ought  to  be   to  be  absorbed  by  the  plants.     Saussuie 
coloured  black  if  the  humus  be  soluble  in  water;   that,  when  vegetable  mould  is  exposed  to 
but  we  well  know  that  they  contain  mere  traces   air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes 
of  organic  impurities.     The  stalactites  found   acid.    It  is  by  being  a  source  of  carbonie 
in  caves  and  cellars  are  formed  by  the  passage   that  humus  is  favourable  to  vegetation, 
of  rain  through  a  vegetable  soil,  containing   is  a  much  more  plausible  view  than  ^ 
carbonic  acid,  which  enables  it  to  dissolve  the   that  it  is  directly  absorbed  into  pUnts 
lime-stone  which  it  meets  in  its  course ;    and,  if  humus.    Since  I  first  mentioned,  in  iMt 
the  humus  is  in  reality  soluble  in  lime,  we   charcoal  increases  the  growth  and  caloa 
ought  to  find  abundance  of  humate  of  lime  in   plants,  the  experiment  has  been  tried ;  ao^ 
stalactites ;  but  we  do  not    Then,  if  humus  be   deed  it  is  greatly  used  by  gaidenexs  all  o«* 
not  soluble  in  water,  it  cannot  gain  admission  country.    The  charcoal  dote  not  act  by 
into  plants.    "  But,"*  say  the  advocates  of  humus   one  atom  of  its  own  to  the  plant,  but  by 
'  although  our  material  is  not  soluble  in  water,   ing  carbonic  add  from  the  air.    No«» 
'  '4  so  in  water  containing  lime  or  ammonia."   with  me  that  the  action  of  humus  is  dostB^ 
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of  cjurbonie  acid,  and  the  ezhalatioii  ties,  is  tHat  which  the  Mezicana  have  named 

a  by  plants  in  the  dark  ceases  to  be  a  Musquite  Grass.    There  are  said  to  be  three 

The  water  of  plants  absorbs  it  daring  descriptions  of  Musqaite  Grass,  of  which  only 

A  well  as  during  the  night ;  but,  being  two  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice ;  the 

}  by  the  sap  into  the  leaves,  it  is  there  one  is  of  a  diminutive  and  silky  nature,  and  the 

ed  by  the  agency  of  the  solar  light,  its  other  of  a  more  vigorous,  but  at  the  same 

assimilated,  and  its  oxygen  evolved,  time  of  a  coarse  growth.    The  conformation  of 

jpht  the  carbonic  acid,  entering  by  the  the  beed  of  the  first  description  offers  an  almost 

arried  up  into  the  leaves,  where  it  now  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  ever  becoming  a 

meets  with  the  sun,  and  is  therefore  cultivated  plant    Its  form  is  that  of  a  cylinder, 

1  along  with  the  water.    This  exhala-  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  ^  of  an  inch  in 

urbonic  acid  at  night  is  a  mere  me-  diameter,  firmly  adhering  to  an  awn  of  nearly 

and  not  a  vital  action,  and  has  not  the  same  thickness,  and  of  an  inch  in  length, 

distant  analogy  to  the  expiration  of  which  is  furnished  at  the  end  with  three  colla- 
teral awns  or  branches.    This  appendage  being 

♦  of  a  tough  nature,,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  dif- 

.   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ficulty  there  would  be  in  equaUy  disenUngUng 

OF  ENGLAND.  and  distributing  so  light  a  seed.    The  second 

Y  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  or  coarse  grass  bears  an  oat-shaped  seed,  con- 

lanover-square,  on  the  19th  ult.  taining  a  considerable  portion  of  farinaceous 

ic  among  Cattle. — ^The  Duke  of  Rich-  matter,  and  is  also  furnished  with  a  spiral  awn, 

Qsmitted  to  jthe  Council  the  reply,  of  a  thick  and  fragUe  nature,  and  susceptible  of 

y  his  Grace  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  being  detached  fron^  the  seed.    This  grass  grows 

;e  to  the  application  he  had  made,  as  with  a  thick  sward,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 

of  the  Spciety,  to  H.  M.'s  Govern-  about  2  feet    The  German  emigrants  cut  it 

pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  for  hay.    In  the  extensive  prairies  where  those 

t  their  last  monthly  meeting,  to  the  grasses  are  to  be  found,  they  almost  exclude  all 

the  subject  is  under  the  consideration  other  growth ;  and  the  numbers  of  cattle  and 

[^jesty's  Govermnent;  and  that  the  wild  horses  that  range  upon  them,  and  their 

he  Treasury  will  communicate  to  the  sleek  skins  and  fine  condition,  bear  ample  testi- 

jfricultural  Society  any    information  mony  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  pasture. 

f  reach  them  in  reply  to  the  instruc-  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  even  the  deer  were 

h  have  been  sent  to  Her  Migesty's  fatter,  and  ofSsted  a  richer  venison  than  those  in 

at  several  Foreign  Courts.  the  eastern  districts  of  Texas. 
Greuaea* — Mr.  J.  H.  Grieve  favoured       In  reply  to  enquiries  made  of  Mr.  Grieve  by 

iil  with  a  communication  as  to  a  spe-  the  Chairman,  after  the  reading  of  this  commu- 

iss  strongly  resembling  the  specimens  nication, .  he  stated,  that  the  temperature  of 

Grass  laid  before  the  Council  on  a  Texas  ranged  in  winter  from  85^  to  50^  of 

«casion.    The  Grass  alluded  to  seems  Fahrenheit,  and  in  summer  from  75^  to  95^ ; 

itself  to  low  swampy  spots,  and  where  that  the  soils  of  that  country  on  which  the 

s  evidently  impregnated  with    salt  grasses  referred  to,  where  found  most  luxuriant 

itains  a  variety  of  grasses,  as  well  as  were  either  a  good  black  alluvial  soil  termed 

ts,  that  are,  I  believe,  almost  unknown  "  mulatto,"  or  the  red  loam  ;  that  the  grasses 

Id  at  large ;  and,  amongst  others,  the  preferred  low  grounds  in  tracts  of  land  at  an 

;  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of  elevation  of  200  or  800  feet  above  the  level  of 

s,  and  which  has  been  observed  to  be  the  sea. 

able  to  the  difoeat  animals,  at  the       <S^a-fliikl. — Captain  F.  D.  Watkins,  late  of  the 

t  evincing  the  most  nourishing  quali-  Bombay  Artillery,  communicated  a  paper  to 
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the  Society  on  the  subject  of  sea-mud  as  a  fer-  in  favour  of  the  light-coloured  and  long-ai 
tiliser,  in  which  he  urged  the  use  of  sea-mud  variety,  which  had  uniformly  been  consid 
on  the  Southern  Coasts.  the  only  genuine  stock,  and  consequentl] 

Potato  Disease, — Mr.  Colman,  Agricultural  only  marketable  commodity  in  every  i 
Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  market  in  England.  Having  observed  in 
favoured  the  Council  with  a  communication  he  growth  of  his  crop,  reported  in  the  Jooms 
had  just  received  from  the  United  States,  in  1841  (Vol  ii.  page  214,)  some  plants  that ' 
which  it  is  stated  that  lime,  common  salt,  and  as  he  supposed  not  genuine,  that  is,  not  o 
various  other  salts  (as  arseniate  of  soda,  &c.,)  pale  colour  or  producing  seed  with  long  i 
were  complete  remedies  for  a  fungus  disease  in  he  determined  upon  a  fresh  importation  of 
potatoes.  direct  from  Italy,  and  from  this  he  had 

Italian  Rye -Grass. — Mr.  Rodwell,  of  Alder-*  enabled  to  test  the-  properties  of  the  tw 
ton  Hall,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  presented  rieties,  both  of  which  he  had  since  culti 
to  the  Council  a  specimen  of  the  growth  of  his  with  great  care  and  attention.  He  was 
'*  brown,"  or  dark-coloured  Italian  Rye-grass,  convinced,  from  every  comparison  he  had  i 
along  with  a  bag  containing  lOlbs.  of  the  seed,  not  only  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  i 
for  distribution  among  those  members  who  felt  ferent  fields,  but  of  both  kinds  in  the 
an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  that  variety  of  the  fields,  that  the  best  grass,  namely,  that 
grass  in  question.  Mr.  Rodwell  called  the  at-  is  the  most  productive  and  the  most  nul 
tention  of  the  Council  to  the  statement  he  had  for  all  cattle,  is  the  plant  which  spreads 
communicated  in  the  Society's  Journal  (Vol.  v.  the  ground,  is  ctorAr-coloured,  and  produc( 
page  284,)  of  the  superiority  of  the  dark  over  with  short  awn  or  tail :  a  conclusion  conf 
the  light-coloured  variety  of  Italian  Bye-grass,  by  testing  the  two  varieties,  both  in  weigl 
He  had  found,  from  the  experience  of  every  bulk,  and  finding  as  a  result  that  the 
successive  year,  not  only  the  usefulness  and  coloured  plants  from  the  seed  of  the  i 
productive  qualities  of  the  Italian  Rye-grass  in  awned  grass  exceeded  in  both  those  poin 
general,  beyond  those  of  any  other  Rye-grass  pale  coloured  plants  by  more  than  30  per 
with  which  he  had  been  able  to  compare  it ;  but  He  had  found,  that  whether  intended  as  a 
that,  as  a  preparation  for  wheat  or  any  other  nial  or  perennial  grass,  the  dark-colouie 
successive  crop,  its  properties  were  not  liable  to  much  preferable  to  the  pale-coloured  vaii 
the  objections  that  had  been  so  unjustly  made  the  former  branching  and  becoming  th 
against  it  Hitherto,  Mr.  Rodwell  observ-  while  the  latter  spindled  up  and  became  U 
ed,  no  other  kind  of  Italian  Rye-grass  had  in  plant  every  succeeding  year.  The  folli 
been  considered  genuine,  but  that  which  in  its  results  were  furnished  to  Mr.  Rodwell  1 
growth  was  pale- coloured,  upright  in  its  stem,  farm-bailiff.  He  selected  ten  plants  or 
and  the  produce  of  seeds  with  long  awns,  or  roots  of  each  variety  in  each  of  two  dif 
tails :  he  was,  however,  furnished  with  indis-  fields,  and  obtained  by  weight  the  foil 
putable  proofs  that  such  characteristics  were   comparison : — 

not  descriptive  of  the  best  kind  of  ItaHan  Rye-    Ten  plants  of  the  pale  n^s  (pulled    lSl^?z^.  1 
grass.     He  had  found  that  the  most  productive      <"»<*  d»rt  beaten  out  ofroots) o   14 

J  *      *--^-  1     i.  *i-  -L     V-  1- I-   J        Ten  plants  of  the  brown  grass,  (do).       1      4 

and  most  nutritive  plant  was  that  which  had  a  c        n     r    ^^^^^    _ 

fibrous  root,  producing  a  dark-coloured  spread.  ^'^KiT?.'!.!!!.!f.^!'^!.!^!!     o   lo 

ing  stem,  the  result  of  seed  which  had  a  short   Brown  grass  (do.) '*../.'.     0   14 

awn,  or  tail.    He  had  arrived  at  that  conviction.  The  bailiff  (Mr.  Scotchmer)  remaiks : 

from  very  close  attention  to  the  growth  and  ap-  pale  grass  is  produced  by  the  seed  withi 

plication  of  the  grass  in  question,  during  three  tail :  the  seed  of  the  brown  grass  has  but 

years,    and  against    his  strong  predilections,  short  tail,  and  is  much  the  heaviest  set 

fostered  as  they  had  been  by  the  public  taste,  did  for  some  time  advocate  the  pale  gm 
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I  tm  brought  by  experience  to  become  an  ad^  and  recommending  all  similar  societies  to 

vocate  for  the  brown,  which  cverytliing  tells  me  adhere  to  it. 

is  qaite  superior.     Fii-st,  I  belieire  that  I  peck       Rearing  Calves. — The  following  is  the 
of  the  brown  grass,  sown  on  1  acre,  will  produce  way  in  which  the  best  Gloucestershire  dairy 
a  bottom  equal  to  3  pecks  of  the  pale  grass ; —  farmers    manage  :  —The  calf  is  removed 
secosdly,  in  point  of  quality  the  cattle  will  soon  from  the  cow  at  8  days  old,  provided  the 
decide  that,  for  feed  what  kind  of  cattle  you  dam  be  a  cow  and  not  a  heifer ;  if  a  heifer, 
choose  with  it,  they  will  tery  carefully  select  the  calf  is  allowed  to  remain  about  a  fort- 
the  brown  from  the  pale,  whether  green  or  in  night,  because  a  heifer  is  more  difficult  to 
hay;  if  in  hay,  the  pale  is  so  very  coarse  that  be  milked,  and  the  calf  assists  the  milker, 
they  will  select  the  brown  from  it ;  and  if  fed  No  difference  is  made  whether  the  calf  be 
00  the  layer  green,  the  pale  is  always  the  last  heifer  or  bull — they  are  all  reared  exactly 
that  is  eaten :  thirdly — and  what  I  think  is  of  in  the  same  way.    At  about  a  week  old, 
gieat  importance — I  am  persuaded  the  brown  is  calves  are  allowed  each  2  quarts  of  best 
the  best  preparation  for  wheat,  on  account  of  milk  twice  per  day.     This  is  all  that  is 
iU  not  growing  in  such  large,  rough,  hollow  given  till    two  months   old,    except  hay, 
bonches.    The  pale,  by  growing  all  in  bunches,  which  they  generally  eat  at  a  very  early 
Bever  forms  on  the  &ce  of  the  land  (what  we  age,  say  3  weeks.    After  2  months  old  they 
Ball)  a  tough  flag ;  while  the  brown,  on  the  take  much  hay,  and  then  the  milk  is  re*- 
xmtraiy,  by  spreading  on  the  surface,  forms  a  duced  to  1  quart,  and  add  two  quarts  of 
ice  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  grass  I  have  water.    At  about  10  weeks  old  they  are 
!FVer  seen :  and  I  quite  believe — in  fact,  I  am  turned  out  to  grass,  and  the  milk  is  gradu- 
Ittite  sure — that  sow  what  quantity  you  will  of  ally  discontinued.    The  longer  a  calf  re- 
he  pale  grass,  you  cannot  get  a  good  bottom  mains  with  its  mother,  the  more  will  it  feel 
without  some  of  the  brown  with  it    There  is  the  loss  when  taken  away.      The  age  of  16 
mfficient  evidence  in  our  layers  themselves  to  months  is  the  correct  time  to  put  the  heifer 
^ifirm  what  I  have  said  on  the  two  poinls, —  to  the  bull. 

kamely,  of  the  cattle  eating  them  where  we       Mangold  Wurzel  and  Salt. — My  crop 

lave  fed,  and  likewise  of  the  beautiful  bottom  of   Mangold    Wurzel,   in  the  autumn  of 

irluch  the  brown  grass  forms,  both  where  we  1843,  was  magnificent ;  more  especially  on 

i«re  fed  and  where  we  have  not  fed." — ^The  two-thirds  of  the  field  which  adjoined  a 

^Vmneil  ordered  their  best  thanks  to  be  returned  small  coppice-wood ;   which,  having  been 

o  Mr.  Rodwell  for  the  letter,  specimen,  and  cut  during  the  previous  winter,  gave  life 

tipply  with  which  he  had  favoured  the  Society,  and  vigour  to  all  the  weeds  that  had  been 

♦  kept  under  during  the  previous  ten  years. 

Great  Budworth  Agricultural  Soci-  And  this  part  of  the  field  was,  consequently, 

s^Y. — A  special   general   meeting  of  the  covered  with  common  groundsel,  which, 

■Hbscribers  to  this  society  was  held  in  the  during  the  wet  spring  and  fine  summer, 

^hool  Room,  on  the  13th  ult.,  to  take  into  sprang  up  and  flourished  surpassingly  thick, 

^^msideration  the  propriety  of  selling  cheese  covering  every  space  between  the  drills. 

^7  the  legal  cwt.  of  112  lbs.,  instead  of  any  I  ordered  my  old  friend  and  assistant,  com- 

^ther  weight.    Major  Townshend  was  un-  mon  salt,  to  be  strewed  over  the  groundsel 

^mously  appointed  chairman.     After  a  and  between  the  drills,  following  the  hoes, 

^  consideration  of  the  subject  it  was  which  were  at  work  upon  this  weed.     The 

^owed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  result  was,  their  total  destruction.     The 

the  Cheshire  farmers  to  sell  by  any  other  quantity  of  salt  applied  was  much  more 

than  the  legal  weight,  and  a  resolution  was  than  I  intended,  and  I  apprehended  injury 

nnmerouflfy  signed,  binding  themselves,  to  the  Wurzel  •,  lYi^'j  'w^t^,  \ia^«H«t^  ^«t 
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advanced  in  size.  But  so  far  from  suffering  then,  by  adding  more  water,  makeuptihe 
they  increased  immensely.  The  crop— up-  quantity  to  10  gallons.  It  should  be  applied 
wards  of  100  tons.  The  field  is  If  of  an  acre,  with  an  engine  having  a  fine  rose.— G.  L  S. 
Wheat  followed— an  excellent  crop.  Then  ss9==^^b=-s=!^^ss!^^b^b=s 
Turnips  after  a  ploughing ;   which  are,  at  IXt'^ittBfi,   $Ct* 

this  moment,  flourishing.     From  the  mo- 


ment  the  Turnips  came  up  the  part  of  the  ^^  Roots  of  Plants,  ^c.    By  J.  M*Arthnr, 
field  salted,  has  been  most  conspicuously       Randalstown.    London :  J.  Ridgway. 

superior  to  that  not  salted;  so  much  so  as  '^^^  structural  economy  of  vegetation  is,  at 

to  be  visible  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  the  present  day,  admittedly,  a  very  im- 

valley. —  W,  portant  branch  of  agricultural  researci 

Flax  Seed  as  Food  for  Ridivo  Horses.  The  natural  philosopher  has  already  pointed 

— A  surgeon  at    Liverpool   has  kept  his  out  the  functions  of  the  beautiful  organism 

saddle-horse  for  the  last  12  weeks  on  Tibs,  of  plants  as  displayed  in  the  roots,  stem  and 

of  linseed,   lOlbs.  of  bran,   lOlbs.  of  hay,  leaves,  and  practice  is  every  day  suppoit- 

and  120lb8.  of  wheat-straw,  per  week,  in-  iQfiT  and  strengthening  the  theory  of  diese 

eluding  the  litter.     The  linseed  is  ground  functions.      Mr.   M' Arthur,  in  the  little 

and  boiled,  lib.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  work  before  us,  goes  far,  as  a  practieil 

a  little  salt ;  it  is  then  poured  on  cut  chaff  man,  to  reconcile  some  of  the  minor  di^ 

of  hay  and  straw,  mixed  with  the  propor-  ferences  which  yet  remain  between  theoij 

tion  of  bran.     The  horse  is  in  excellent  and  practice,  so  far  as  the  roots  of  Ae 

condition,  with  a  good  coat,  notwithstand-  several  agricultural  plants  are  concerned, 

ing  much  exposure  to  the  severe  weather.  By  a  close  and  careful  investigation  of  the 

The  total  cost  is  only  5s.  9d.  per  week,  growth  of  the  various  plants  of  agriedtnrt 

reckoning  the  linseed  at  28s.  per  cwt.,  hay  ^u  different  soils,  and  under  different  model 

at  £6,  and  straw  at  £2  16s.  per  ton.  of  cultivation,   he  arrives  at  condnrai 

The  Importation  of  Cattle. — A  return  which  in  most  cases  correspond  eziflltf 

has  ben  printed  of  the  number  of  oxen  and  with  what  is  advanced  by  natural  phtkai*' 

bulls,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  swine,  phers  on  these  subjects,  or  in  other  wwd^ 

and  hogs,  imported  into  the  United  King*  ^®  finds  that  take  place  in  practice  wM 

dom  since  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  c.  47,  iu  theory  we  are  told  will  take  {dace,  ii 

anno  1842,  specifying  the  total  quantities  illustration  of  this  we  have  marked  ftr 

in  each  year  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  extract  a  passage  which  our  author  entidei 

In  1842-3,  there  were  imported  of  oxen  and  "  SvhsoUs  contain  the  food  qf  pkmtt,**  aodii 

bulls,  3,156;  cows,  1,038;  calves,  70;  sheep,  which  he  corroborates  the  views  of  Vai 

634 ;  lambs,  10 ;  swine  and  hogs,  410.     In  Johnston  on  this  subject  :— 
1843-4,  the  numbers  were  respectfully—       "There  is,  I  am  aware,  much  m«^ 

1,114;  368;  39;  210:  7;  361.     In  1844-5,  ««P«?|?'«  ^^f  .comp^tion  of  sah«»]i--l^ 

o»rtA    1  lee    er     « «^!     ,«     «*..     ^     I  prevadiDg  opiDions  bcmg,  that  thcy  •»  •*" 

--3,710;  1,155;  55;  2,801;  16;  271.    Total  vegetativl,  and  that  it  fs  injarioos  to  dwf 

of  the  importations  from  the  passing  of  Act  them  on  the  surface,  and  the  general  pntelkilf 

(July  9,  1842)  to  January  5,  1845—7,980 ;  *®  »^oid  touching  them  with  plovu^  sTfljij 

2,561;  164;  3,645;  33;  1,042.  iTSLrhTo^T e^V^slT^ 

Fruit  Trees.— As  a  remedy  for  blight,  receives  and  retains  much  fertifinng  iwll» 

and  insects  attacking  fruit  and  other  trees,  that  lies  nearly  unappropriated  and  hmso^  ^ 

I  beg  to  offer  the  following :— Dissolve  lib.  *^^  ^^^^  P«>P«'  cultivation,  would  U$if 

*r«.da  in  a  gallon  of  rain-water,   .hake  FSfX^^lr  ^^^t'M'^l 

0118  up  in  a  bottle  with  a  pint  of  spirits  of  refer  not  to  isolated  cases,  or  snbwias  pMi 

turpentine,  when  they  wUl  omaigainale  *,  exi&tm^  in  partieular  localitiei ;  baf  Jf Wtai* 
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abwil  that  is  really  anti-?egetatiYe,  and  con-  become  richer  in  vegetable  matter  by  this  burial 
ma  no  food  for  plants,  is  rarely  to  be  found,  of  a  crop  than  it  was  before  the  seed  of  that 
f ot  to  be  misunderstood,  I  qualify  this  opinion  crop  was  sown,  and  should  be  also  otherwise 
y  stating  that  subsoils,  like  suiface  soils,  are  benefitted,  will  be  understood  by  recollecting 
eiy  vaiiable  in  composition,  and,  of  course,  in  (see  p.  27)  that,  perhaps,  three-fourths  of  the 
tie  matters  which  impart  fertility  or  tend  to  whole  organic  matter  we  bury  has  been  derived 
arrenness ;   and  that,  in  proportion  to   their   from  the  air.' 

Dmposition,  freedom  may  be  used,  or  caution  **  This  latter  extract  may  seem  not  to  refer 
ecessaiy,  in  throwing  up  subsoils  on  the  sur-  to  'subsoils,'  or  to  bear  on  the  question  of  their 
tee.  What  I  wish  to  impress  on  all  is,  that  fertility,  but  to  peculiar  means  of  improving  the 
lere  is  more  danger  in  avoiding  subsoils  than  soils  generally.  Even  as  such,  they  are  worthy 
I  tuminiif  them  up  or  gradually  raising  them  of  record  and  of  particular  attention ;  but  they 
1  the  surface ;  and,  as  I  shall  point  out,  t?ie  also  bear  strongly  on  the  subsoil  question,  as 
iots  of  agrieultural  plants  afford  ample  means  several  of  the  crops  which  he  enumerates  are 
'  ascertaining,  st^Hcientl}/ near  for  all  pracHcal  deep-rooted,  and,  as  he  says,  *the  deep  roots 
trpoteSf  whether  subsoils  may  be  so  turned  up.  bring  up  again  to  the  surface  the  substances 
"  Chemistry,  by  analysis  of  soils;  and  science,  ^^ich  had  naturally  sunk,'  and,  as  1  add,  which 
r  deductions  and  reasonings,  point  out  the  ™fy  ^*ve  been  naturally  contained  in  the  sub- 
eans  of  obtaining  similar  infoimation.  ^^- 

**  To  science  I  shall  first  refer.  "  "^^  much  fbr  scientific  proofs  of  the  ex- 

*<  Professor  Johnscm,   in  his    'Agricultural   istence  of  fertilising  matter  in  subsoils.     Many 

hemistiy  and  Geology,'  page  103,  says—  others  might  be  adduced  ;  but  these  being,  in 

***  There  are  certain  substances  contained  in   ™y  opinion,  sufficient,  I  turn  to  my  favourite 

'wy  soil  which   gradually  make  their  way   authority— A^arfar«— as  displayed  by  the  roots  of 

iwn  towards  the  subsoiL      They  smk  tUl  they   Plants.    For  what  purpose  do  the  roots  of  beans, 

«di,  at  least,  tiiat  point  beyond  which  the   ^^f  <^°d  clover,  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the 

iOiigh  does  not  usually  penetrate.'  subsoil  ?     Why  are  they  impelled  by  Nature  to 

"He  then   enumerates  certain  substances,  prow  into  that  soil  which  almost  every  farmer 

hidi  are  thus  carried  down—*  Lime,  marl,  "  •fr«"d  to  touch  with  the  plough  or  spade» 

^'...im^  proceeds :—  much  less  to  throw  on  the  surfS^e  ? 

*"  If  this  be  the  case  with  earthy  substances       "  In  recently  reclaimed  bog  I  have  found  tap 

hieb  are  insoluble  in  water,  it  will  be  readily  or  deep-rooted  plants,  on  growing  through  the 

ilieved  that  those  saline  ingredients  of  the  soil   improved  surface  to  the  cold  unbroken  peat,  in 

Ideh  are  easily  soluble  will  be  still  sooner  place  of  growing  into  it,  turn  and  grow  along 

•shed  out  of  the  upper  and  eonveyed  to  the  between  it  and  the  surface,  and  being,  when 

Bier  soil.     Thus  the  subsoil  may  gradually  pulled,  of  the  form  of  a  j.     In  one  instance  I 

eeome  rich  in  those  substances  of  which  the   found  a  parsnip  with  the  top  growing  straight 

nxtvse  soO  has  been  robbed.     Bring  up  a  por-    up,  and  the  root  along  the  surface,  the  top  and 

MAoftlus  subsoil  by  deep  ploughing,  and  J  on  root  being  at  right  angles.     The  inference  is> 

Move  to  the  land  a  portion  of  what  it  has  lost  that  the  roots  followed  the  food.    The  antiseptic 

f^tnbstaiioes,  perhaps,  which  may  render  it  quality  of  the  natural  peat  was  ungenial,  and 

ouch  more  fruitful  than  before.  tiie  plants  were  forced  to  diverge  from  Nature's 

***  In  Germany  theory  has  pointed  out  the   course,  and  follow  the  food  lying  in  the  surface. 

CMNdng  of  an  occasional  deep-rooted  crop  to   In  the  same  bog,  on  a  portion  finely  pulverised, 

infect  the  same  end.     The  deep  roots  bring  up   I  found  turnip  roots  to  have  grown  upwaids  of 

^puk  to  the  surface  the  substances  which  had  four  feet  along  the  sur&ce,  and  upwards  of  two 

iatsially  sunk.'  straight  down.     Turnip  roots  grow  principally 

**  In  page  110  he  says —  in  the  surface ;   hence  it  is  evident  in  this  in  • 

'''The  second  or  third  crop  of  lucerne  was   staqce  they  followed  the  food ;    and  the  con- 

ilto|^  in  by  the  Romans,  as  it  still  is  by  the   elusion  is,  that  deep-rooted  plants  penetrate  the 

Qtodnn  Italians.      In  Tuscany,  the  white  lupin  subsoil  for  one  purpose  only — ^in  search  of  nu- 

b  plooghed  in ;   in  Germany,  borage ;  and  in   triment 

Bolitem,  spurry.  In  French  Flanders,  two  "  I  direct  particular  attention  to  the  flax  crop 
pnps  of  ehi>er  are  cut,  and  the  third  is  ploughed  on  Gallagh  reclaimed  bog.  As  I  have  stated, 
k.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  it  rests  on  a  red  till,  a  description  very  general, 
isnvc  it  never  cut,  but  is  ploughed  in  as  the  and  that  prevailing  to  a  large  extent,  is  con- 
inly  manure.  In  Sussex  and  parts  of  Scotland,  sidered  and  admitted,  nearly  by  all,  to  be  'the 
miip  seed  has  been  sown  at  the  end  of  harvest  worst  in  the  country.'  Yet  the  flax  was  ex- 
ad  after  two  months  again  ploughed  in,  with  cellent,  being  nearly  double  the  length  of 
KMt  beneit  to  the  land.     That  the  soil  lUioald  ordinary  crops.      Its  luxutisnoa^   1  Vk^\j&n^^ 
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partly  arose  from  the  peculiar  season,  combined  paper  of  Mr.  B.  Almack  "  On  the  Agried' 

with  a  peculiarity  attending  this  class  of  soils,  ^j^^^  ^^  Norfolk"  because  no  short  extract 

This  I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate.     Clay  soils  /.        .^  'ii      •  ^        ^    m 

are  known  to  contract  and  expand  very  much  ^^""^  '^  ""^^  possibly  give  an  adequate  idea 

under  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.     Breaks  and  of  its  merits,  and  because  it  is  just  possible 

fissures  of  irregular  formation  appear  in  dry  that  Mr.  A.  may  think  proper  to  publish  it 

weather,  and  are  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  ^^  ^  separate  form,   as  is  now  very  fre- 

drought.       When    ram  sets  in,   they  absorb  ^i     j  j  1  i_     i  , . 

moisture,  and  gradually  expand  to  their  natural  quently  done,  and  to  make  long  extracts 

bulk  (but  not  to  their  natural  state.)  as  the  rains  would  neither  suit  our  columns  nor  Mr. 

continue.    Thus,  with  heat  and  with  rain,  there  Almack*s  wishes  should  such  be  his  inten- 

hacontinuedmotionofthecmstofclaylands.  ^j^^      We  will  revert  to  it,  however,  on  « 

But,  when  such  land  IS  cultivated,  and  manure  .  .         i      u         /»    j    i         • 

appHed,afteraperiodofdrought,when  rain  sets  future  occasion,  should  we  find  the  wnter 

in,  many  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  materials  of  decline  separate  publication, 
the  manure,  and  of  the  improved  surface,  are       We  pass  over,  too,   "  The  report  rf  ik 

washed  into  the  fissures  to  which  I  have  re-  rp'„j  ^r   t^^i,^^*^  „4.    c«,^]i.««.^*«« »»  u 

ferred.    This  occurs  as  the  rains  fall,  and  before  ^^^  ^-^  ImpUmenU  at  S(mth(mpton,    by 

the  soil  has  absorbed  sufacient  to  cause  expan-  Mr  Parkes,  to  make  room  for  the  followinf 

soin  to  its  natural  bulk.     The  matters  thus  extract  from  Mr.  Miles'  ''  Report  nf  £^ 

washed  down  combine  with  the  subsoil,  part  permente   with    Artificial    Manures:'    T» 

being  absorbed,  and  part  lodging  merely  in  the  ^        manures  the  farmer,  resident  at 

crevices,  on  which,  as  the  clay  expands.  It  closes.  "^^"^  i**€Mti**co  •««    «*«*    , 

It  is  thus  I  infer,  that  soils  on  expansion  return  distance  from  any  town,  must  more  or 

not  to  their  natural  state,  containing  as  they  do  have  recourse,  if  he  intends  to  cultivaii 

the  manures  which  are  very  erroneously  sup-  jjjg  1^^^  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  all  he 

r^et„'/o;^r™o3KlttrS^t  andoughttoget  Their  co.t  in  jome  «- 

invariably  found  them  growing  through  such  so  little,  and  the  advantage  of  theur  appli- 

fissures,  and  more  especially  in  the  subsoil  of  cation  so  great,  we  should  be  sadly  warn 

Gallagh  reclaimed  bog.     The  flax  referred  to  j^  juty  to  our  readers,  many  of  whom  _ 

subsoil  contained  a  superabundance  of  food,  themselves,  if  we  did  not  upon  every 

which,  in  the  words  of  Liebig,  **  was  not  re-  portunity  set  before  them  the  results  of 

turned  to  the  soil,  but  was  employed  in  the  experiments  made  by  others,  when  we « 
formation  of  new  fibres,   and  new  organs,  or        j       ^,  •  x»       1.1.  j.  *i.  u 

mouths   and  stomachs,  for  cdttveying  food  to  ""^^r  the  conviction  that  the  resulte 

plants,"  and  thus  the  extraordinary  prolificness  such  experiments  are  fairly  given,  andha^ 

of  this  crop  is  accounted  for.    This  is  sufficient  the  appearance  of  being  careftdly  noli 

evidence  of  subsoils  contaming  the  food  of  plants  q^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  certainly  appears  the  paper 

derived,  as  may  be  said,  from  artificial  sources,  yur    yur      t  "    rxr  r  r 

combined  with  natural  effects,  such  as  those  ^''  ^'  ^"®  **y®  •"" 
just  described ;  so  tliat,  supposing  subsoils  to  be       "  The  results  of  these  experiments  I  v 

naturally  barren,  which  in  general  I  do  not  to  lay  before  the  public ;  but  from  the  pcefdhi 

admit,  the  operations  of  the  farmer  (although  ^^   ^^  ^1^^  present  season,  beg  paiticolar  itt» 

umntentionally  unknown  to  him)  tend  to  lertilise  ,.    ^   ,,  .        ^     .        *.  ^  xi.    1  ^ — 

xi^  ''  '  tion  to  the  previous  treatment  of  the  land  A 

"  And  thus  many  lands  are  considered  barren  which  these  experiments  were  tried,  as  it  is 

or  poor,  that  contain  the  sources  of  fertility,  cessaiy  to  consider  how  much  of  the  prodH» 

totally  lost  under  a  pernicious  system  of  bad  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  attributable  t»  to 

farmmg,    combmmg    principally  too  shallow     -.,-,,  ji.^^.i.         

ploughing,  and  neglecting  a  proper  rotetion  of  effect  of  the  manures,  and  what  to  the  gif^ 

crops  which  should  always  include  deep-rooted  depth  of  soil  obtained  by  subsOil  ploogMl^ 

plants."  This  is  a  preliminary  suggestion  whieh  I  tM 

fTO     r         1    jf  -ti     ?""  1  J    *    ix      10  it  right  to  make,  as  it  is  not  my  intemki  ^ 

The  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  So-        ^  .v  ix        ic  •    Ii       .« » 

ciety  qf  England.     Vol.  V.,  part  II.    J.  '«"»»  «Po^  ^«  «8"^*«'  sufficiently  miBA^ 

Murray,  London.  in  a  pecuniary  light  to  myself  hot  to  bsie  a* 

We  pass  over  the  extremely  interesting  scientific  or  practical  man  to  draw  hit  tVA  it 
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ftrences  from  the  (acts  now  submitted.    The  with  scythes  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  was 

fidd  iras  a  good  loamy  soil.    In  the  year  1841|  housed  on  the  20th.  The  rent  paid  for  the  land, 

piepantoiy  to  the  wheat  crop,  10  bushels  of  tithe  free,  is  50s.  per  acre. 

loDei  had  been  aown  on  the  clover-ley  previ-  Mr.  M.  gives  the  results  of  these  experi- 

OQsly  to  plonghing.    In  the  year  1842,  after  ments  in  a  table  from  which  it  appears  that 

tbe  wheat  crop  had  been  harvested,  the  subsoil  No.  I  at  a  cost  of  £1  19s  p.  acre  for  manure 

jloDgh  was  used,  and  the  land  stirred  to  the  gave  15 1.  8  cwt.  of  turnips  p.  acre  in   1843, 

4epth  of  14  inches :   such  was  its  condition  and  in  1844,  39  bush.  2  pks.  of  wheat  per 

"idieD,  after  having  got  it  into  good  turnip  tilth,  acre ;  the  total  value  of  the  two  crops  being 

vd  having  accurately  marked  out  6  acres,  to  £18  15s.  per  acre. — No.  II,  at  a  cost  of 

**  No.  I.  was  applied  40  bushels  of  Daniel's  £S  10s.  per  acre  for  manure,  gave  19  tons. 

aaaare  marked  B,  sown  broadcast  and  ploughed  18  cwt.  of  turnips  in  1843,  and  40  bus.  3  p. 

b  previously  to  ridging  up,  in  addition  to  which  of  wheat  per  acre  in  1844 ;  total  value  of 

IS  bushels  marked  A  were  drilled  in  before  the  the  two  crops,  £21  I7s.  6d.  per  acre. — No. 

led,  so  as  not  to  come  in  immediate  contact  III,  at  a  cost  of  £5.  per  acre  for  manure, 

fth  it  gave  21  tons  turnips  in  1843,  and  in  1844, 

^No.  II.,  10  tons  of  ikrm  yard  dung,  mixed  S3  bush,  of  wheat  per  acre ;  total  value  of 

^  30  bushels  of  Daniel's  B  manure  one  two  crops  £19  16s.  Sd. — No.  IV,  at  a  cost 

Ottfii  before  using.  of  £2  15s.  for  manure,  produced  8tons  4cwt 

No.  III.,  20  tons  of  farm-yard  dung.  of  turnips  in  1843,  and  34  bush,  of  wheat 

Ko»  lY.,  20  bushels  half-inch  bones,  drilled  per  acre  in  1844 ;  total  value  of  two  crops 

before  tbe  seed.  £18  158.  9d.— No.  V,  at  a  cost  for  manure 

"Iffo.  y.,  8  cwt  of  guano,  mixed  witli  15  of  £2  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  gave  per  acre  of 

•liels  of  screened  Newport  coal-ashes,  and  turnips  in  1843,  22  tons.  18  cwt.,  and  of 

illed  in  before  the  seed.  wheat  in  1844,  36  bush.  2  p. ;  total  value  of 

*>No.  YI^'  StottTs  salts,  2|  bushels,  mixed  crops,  £21  14s.  6d.— No.  VI,  at  a  cost  of 

ft  11  bushels  of  screened  Newport  coal-ashes  £1    168.  4d.  per  acre  for  manure,  gave 

4  drilled  in  before  the  seed.  17  tons.  12  cwt.  of  turnips  in   1843,  and 

^Skriving  improved  Swede  was  the  seed  33  bush.  3  pecks  of  wheat  in   1844;  the 

tUed  in  on  the  18th  of  May:  the  plants  came  gross  value  of  the  crops  for  these  yeara 

^  well,  and  during  their  growth  were  not  af-  being  £18  7s. 

pted  by  fly  or  any  other  disease  ;  they  were  Mr.  M.  proceeds — 

illed,  topped,  tailed,  and  weighed  on  the  first  **The  effect  of  these  different  manures  upon 

December.     The  ground  was    soon  after  ^^  p^*^  of  t^"^ip8»  ^^"^^  .*^«  greatest  and 

,,        -        i„Ti.i.-ni.          -oil  smallest  produce,  and  companng  them,  IS  this : 

OBgM,«nd  on  the  24th  of  February  BeUevue  ^^       »"              Ton..  Cwt.                    No. 

lilavera  wheat  was  drilled  in,  which  came  up         Sproduoed 7     10  mora  than  ....    1 

i«ywell.    On  the  27th  of  April  I  find  by  a  |      ;;      [WZWl     ]l      ;;         ;:;*    \ 

Its  that  the  wire  worm  attacked  the  wheats  in         *      »»      |     ^^      »»         ••••    J 

fis.  4,  5,  and  6,  more  than  in  any  other  part  «  ^he"  relative '  efficiency   olf  the  *  manures, 

*  the  field ;  but  still,  thanks  to  the  rooks  and  however,  undergoes  a  most  extraordinary  change 

iivy  rolling,  plenty  of  plant  was  left    Tbe  as  far  as  the  growth  of  wheat  is  concerned ;  for 

lieat,  until  it  came  into  ear,  notwithstanding  adding  the  head  and  toil  corn  together  produced 

,       1.4.     <. .  v  •    4V        _i.    *  V  on  each  acre,  and  testing  their  relative  produce 

lednnight,  which  m  this  part  of  the  country  ^g  we  did  the  last,  we  find  the  following  to  be 

is  uninterrupted,  looked  admirably.    When  tlie  result: — 

pfrefta  it  bad  attained  that  condition  it  fell  No.                      Bush.  Peeks.                   No. 

-  .,       .^,        ,^         ,         1     ,  2prodoced 7       2  more  than . . . .    3 

iii^y  and  apparently  Withered  from  sheer  lack         i*^    , e      2       „        ....    a 

fBioistnn;  nor  did  I  conceive  that  it  would         J      »      J      2       „         ...    3 

^mge  abofe  18  buahelB  per  acre.    It  was  out  6      ,')      ..'..T.'.*.*  o      3       »       ..«x  ^ 
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**  Now,  after  gaano,  which  upon  the  two  crops 
gives  the  greatest  profit  to  the  farmer,  it  will  he 
observed  that  the  mixture  of  dung  and  Daniel's 
manure  stands  second.  I  had  never  given  this 
compost  previously  a  fair  trial,  but  had  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  with  difierent  quantities,  unsuc- 
cessfully applied  Daniel's  manure  by  itself. 

"The  result  however  of  this  experiment,  con- 
ducted for  two  years,  leads  me  to  infer  that  this 
manure,  when  properly  mixed  with  farm-yard 
dung,  will  be  most  advantageous,  saving  much 
expense  in  leading,  and  giving  at  any  rate  an 
equal  profit — in  this  case  a  considerably  larger 
one  than  would  be  derived  to  the  farmer  by  the 
application  of  double  the  quantity  of  dung  un- 
mixed ;  and  indeed  in  this  view  I  am  corrobo- 
rated by  a  communication  made  by  Sir  Wm. 
Heathcote,  and  published  in  our  last  number, 
of  experiments  instituted  by  him  on  the  wheat 
crop  of  1843  with  different  kinds  of  manure,  in 
which  I  find  that  a  mixture  of  10  tons  oi  dung 
and  25  bushels  of  Daniel's  B  manure  yielded 
the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat,  next  to  a  miX' 
ture  of  dung  and  guano.    The  trial  was  made 
with  nine  different  manureS'-^lung  and  guano 
producing  35|  bushels,  and  dung  andl  Daniel 
^  bushels  per  acre.    And  although  Mr  Fowlie, 
Sir  W.  Heathcote's  bailiff,  is  not  willing  to  ad- 
init  that  Daniel's  manure  wiis  of  any  use  in 
contributing  to  this  growth,  attributing  the  pro- 
duction to  the  use  of  the  dung ;  yet,  where  dung 
was  applied  alone,  precisely  in  the  same  quan- 
tities as  was  used  by  me,  32|  bushels  was  the 
crop.  Mr  Fowlie  likewise  states,  'that although 
dung  has  in  this  instance  been  secondary,  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  season,  the  wet  May  and  June 
having  caused  the  wheat  to  be  too  luxuriant ;' 
whilst  I,  if  tempted  to  make  a  remark  upon 
tiie  failure  of  dung  in  my  experiment,  should 
infallibly  ascribe  it  to  the  dryness  uf  the  sea- 
son and  to  the  heating  qualities  of  the  dung 
still  remaining  in  the  soil,  from  the  application 
of  a  large  quantity. 

"  Of  the  efiiciency  of  guano  nothing  need  be 

said— this  is  but  one  of  the  very  numerous 

instances  in  which  its  use  has  been  proved  most 

bens&eial,  and  snch  m  to  justify  the  immense 


importation  now  taking  place  fin  famung  yO' 
poses.  I  had  never,  however,  prenondy  tatol 
its  effects  the  second  year. 

**  The  Swede  turnips,  which  were  all  cuddi 
f^m  the  land,  I  have  valued  at  lOs.  a  toas 
wheat  at  what  I  sold  it  ibr,  vis.,  5a.  9ip«i 
bushel ;  the  tail  at  4s.  per  bnsheL  I  have 
no  value  whatever  on  the  straW.*^ 

Cheshire  Farming.  A  BepoH  on  the  Jtgi 
cuUure  qf  Cheshire,  to  which  the  Pnuy 
the  Royal  AgricuUurai  Society  af 
was  awarded.  By  William  Palin. 
don,  Simpkin  and  Marshall:  Che 
Seacome  and  Prichard. 
Cheshire,  from  its  acreable  extent^ 
excellence  of  its  staple  product— die 
and  its  contiguity  to  the  marnifa 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Staffo 
as  well  as  from  its  containing  a  coi 
ble  manufacturing  population  of  its 
and  last,  though  not  least,  from  its 
possessed  exclusively  of  rich  salt 
has  been,  and  wffl  eontinue  to  be,  fo 
amongst  the  Englisb  eoiAitiies  in  the 
sideration,  as  well  of'tbe  eapitatist 
investment,  as  of  the  Matesman 
information  on  tire  suibieet  of  die  int 
resources  of  tbe  kingdom.  To  tbe 
unless  indeed  bred  to  tbe  peculiar 
qperoiu^  of  the  coimty,  tbe  retentive 
bom  clays  which  prevail  oyer 
of  its  surface  off'er  but  Iktle  iodm 
unless  indeed  be  bave  tbe  spirit  of  imi 
ment  so  strong  upon  bim,  that  to 
tbe  difficulties  of  nature  constitatet 
delight,  when  certainly  tbis  countj 
an  almost  inexhaustible  field  for  bit  i 
prise.  The  men  "to  tbe  manner 
tbe  native  farmers  of  Cbesbire,  are 
indebted,  as  indeed  is  tbe  agriealttirsi] 
lie  generally,  to  Mr.  Palin,  for  tlie 
appears  to  bave  bestowed  upon  lids 
Whilst  be  has  with  a  modestj  truly ' 
ing  a  member  of  that  body,  defimMi 
Cbesbire  farmers  against  ibe 
charges  of  a  want  of  enetgy  and  tUK^ 
bas,  with  a  perfect  degree  of  tmUmt^^ 
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;ted,  though  not  in  express  terms,  that  that  thep  can  get  good  crops,  and  do  not 

ividual  instances  may  he  found  to  justify  feel  inclined  to  let  others  know  how ;  and 

h  remarks ;  thus,  after  answering  the  are,  ahove  all  things,  particularly  jealous 

vtions  propounded  hy  the  society,  he  lest  their  landlords  should  hy  any  means 

erves : —  learn  how  extremely  rich  they  are  becom- 

In  cwiduding  my  lUport  I  may  remark,  j^g  ^^  ^  ^ge  tj^eiy  ^^^  ^^e  ^^^^    u^^ 

.  any  attempt  to  have  given  an  accurate  i_   ^i.  •  i     ji     j          .         .v          i        it 

rription  of  every  course  or  <'no  course"  make  their  landlords  as  wise  as  themselves,* 

em  of  management,    pursued  throughout  for  which  purpose,  and  for  which  purpose 

part  of  Engluid,  woald  have  been  an  almost  only,  they  believe  farmers'  clubs  and  agri- 

oa  task,  and  could  not  posaibly  lead  to  any  cultural  societies  were  invented, 

ificial  results.     There  is  m  Cheshire,  as  m  ^,         .^  ^            t         nj.                    n 

y  other  county,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  Now,  if  farmers   profits  were  really  as 

ting ;  and  while  the  agriculturists  of  this  great  as  we  know  they  are  not,  there  might 

ict  make  no  pretensions  to  the  palm  of  possibly  be  a  reason   why  some  landlords 

iMar  meri^  they  cannot  admit  the  imputa-  gy^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  j^  jg^^  ^^       ^^^^^  ^^^ 

ofbeinir  the  "  very  worst  farmers '  m  the  ,       ^           i»   ^i.       •           / 

^om ;   and  they  justly  think  the  epitheu  advantage  of  the  circumstance    to   raise 

lexgetic    and  unskilful  axe  not  generally  their  rents ;  but  when  it  is  so  well  known 

icMe.      In  almost  every  district  there  are  that  even  the  best  and  most  skilful  farmers, 

^orl«M  difficult soIU to a)ntendiri^^  having  too  the  advantage  of  capital,  can 

watcms  which  are  pursued  m  the  Lothians,  j-xn     ix..  «      u^  *i.       j       ^ », 

Uk,  and  other  counties  of  England,  would  ^t"  difficulty      make  both  ends  meet,* 

be  at  all  suitable  to  the  generality  of  land  in  and  tie  decently,  surely  the  more  the  land- 

riiiie.     Enough,  I  trust,  has  been  advanced  lords  know  of  the  matter  the  better.    It  is, 

re^^ili.'^^eati^Idrt  incur  opinion,  high  toe  «.ey  did  know. 

Chat  a  minority  of  the  farmers  axe  desirous  «md  would  consider  to  what  the  present 

VDoeeding  with  improvements  as  far  as  in  downward  tendency  of  everything  is  lead- 

r  power:  but  sonaething  more  than  even  i„g  not  their  tenants  only,  but  themselves. 

'&x'^^C^r^'i^^^^  To  ou.  thinking,  the  landlords  of  England 

ifiod  when  they  stood  more  in  need  of  assis.  cannot  know  too  much;  and  were  such  a 

fe  and  encouragement  than  the  present"  subject  fit  matter  for  legislative  interference 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be.    With  refer-  we  should  be  tempted  to  wish  that  every 

m  to  the  bad  farming  which  Mr.  Palin  is  land-agent  was  by  law  compelled  to  become 

Htrained  to  admit  exists  in  the  county,  a  practical  farmer  of  at  least  400  acres,  and 

I  its  cause,  which  he  has  not  ventured  every  large  landowner  himself  the  occupier 

inquire  into,  we  may  ourselves  be  per-  of  hi  least  half  that  quantity.    They  would 

fcted  to  offer  a  remark.    Mr.  Palin  must  then  discover,  by  the  surest  means,  how 

Diw  right  well,  at  least  if  he  does  not  we  much  tenants  really  stand  in  need  of  a 

re  occasion  to  know  it,  that  there  are  merciful  consideration,  and  how  small  are 

liimgst  the  Cheshire  farmers  men  so  full  the  acreable  profits  from  land  upon  the 

prejudice  that  they  with  difficulty  believe  average    of  seasons    and   prices   in   this 

lir  own  eyes ;  too  c^n  we  admit  blinded  country. 

those  very  prejudices,  and  by  a  certain  We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  Mr. 

f^atisfaction,    which,  whilst  obtaining  Palin,  part  of  whose  work  was  transferred 

nn  their  soils  about  half  what  by  energy  to  the  columns  of  most  of  the  agricultural 

d  skill  they  ought  to  obtain,  leads  them  papers  except  our  own  at  the  time  of  its 

reftise  all  opportunities  by  mutual  in*  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 

iietion,  through  the  means  of  clubs  or  Agricultural  Society.     We  thought  then, 

rieoltaral  societies—men  who,  on  being  as  we  think  now,  that  where  separate  pub- 

riiedtojmnsuch  institutions,  wag  their  lication  is  intended,  (and  till  the  author 

ids,  and  nitk  a  knowing  wink  proclaim  disclaims  such  iutetvtioTi,  \^\%i»\\  \.^  \^^ 
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sume  BVLth  publication  will  take  place,)  it  main  subject  to  the  end  of  the  term,  anl 
is  most  unfair  to  pirate  from  the  pages  of  even,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  after  it,  if 
the  Society's  Journal,  in  the  wholesale  way  all  he  was  bound  to  do  on  the  expiratiai 
some  do,  the  labours  of  individual  authors,   of  his  lease  was  not  performed. 

That  the  work  will  be  read  eagerly,  not      With  these  remarks  we  will  present 
only  by  Cheshire  farmers  generally,  but  by  Easton  to  our  readers,  who  observes— 
dairy  farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.       The  lease  proceeds  upon  the  narrative  of 
we  have  no  doubt ;  and  of  its  merits,  in  a  being  a  contract  between  the  proprietor  of 
practical  point  of  view,  all  wiU  have  the  lands,  who  is  named  and  desigDated  by  his 
_       *-*«.«j  rv  '1.  X.  •         PPr  title  or  addition  as  hentable  propnetor, 

opportumty  to  judge.     If  it  has  a  .enous  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^o  is  also  carefully  named 

defect,  it  is,  that  the  dairy  system  is  not  designated.     The  tenant  is  taken  bound, 

brought  sufficiently  before  the  reader,  and  prohibited  from  subletting  the  said  lands  e 

treated  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner.  J«  l^gal  or  voluntary  assignees.— Thefiim 

niT     Tk  i<    V       .«  J.  X  let  IS  descnbed  as  all  and  whole  tbenrmr 

Mr.  Palm  has  the  means  to  correct  many  j^^^^  ^^  p ^  ly^^  ^^hin  the  parish 

injudicious  modes  of  management  in  the  F— -,  and  county  of  £ ,  all  as  presei 

rearing,  housing,  and  feeding  of  the  stock  :  occupied  and  possessed  by  — - ;  and  that 

he  can  well  point  out  how  the  buildings  the  space  of  19  years  and  crops  from  and 

£     j.\.  I*  XT-        Ml         J  x^  the  term  of  Martinmas,  1843,  and  to  be  i 

necessary  for  the  care  of  the  milk,  and  the  ^bly  possessed  by  him  and  his  heirs  during 

manufacture    of    the   cheese,    should   be  foresaid  space. 

arranged ;  and  to  these  matters  he  ought,       The  proprietor  reserves  full  power  and 

in  our  opinion,   to  have  devoted  a  little  to  search  for,  work,  raise,  and  cany  off 

more  space.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  ™*'^^'  stone,  limestone,  cod,  metals,  wd 

^.  V  i_  -I.-,  nerals  of  whatever  description  discovered, 

we  may  safely  pronounce  the  work  a  candid  which  should  (during  the  currency  of  the 

exposition  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cheshire ;  be  discovered  in  the  lands  let,  and  to 

and  as  such  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  levels,  aqueducts,  and  others  necessary  fiw 

our  readers.  purpose— he  being  bound    to   indemni^ 

,^^  ,  1  •        •.  tenant  out  of  his  rent  for  whatever  damage 

Ihere  was  another  essay  upon  this  sub-  ground  shall  sustain  from  these  opeiatioDf 

ject  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  such  damage  to  be  ascertained  by  two  mea 

Society,  but  of  it  we  have  heard  nothing.  ^^^7  chosen.— The  proprietor  leserres  IS 

^  to  cut,  manufacture,  and  carry  off  all  wood 

,     g,       y    r  o       -n  gfomnfr  timber,  without  being  liable  in 

Qoservatums  on  the  Scotch  Lease,  ^c.    By  ment  of  surface  damage  or  other  reoompe 

J.  £aston,  Glasgow.     (Second  notice.)  the  tenant — He  also  reserves  liberty  to 

We  drew  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  ^^w  roads,  and  alter  old  ones  through  the 

ourlast  number  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  'Z^  a^i'tSgl.::'™^;^^'' 
Easton,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ing  proprietors  at  pleasure,  or  to  ezchango 
extracts,  giving  the  substance  of  a  Scotch   ground  for  that  purpose,  the  tenant  reeeii 

lease.    It  will  be  readily  seen  in  what  res-  ^^^^^  ^^^  «F°"°^  ^^  such  steughto^ 
Axv    o     i.1.       jnTi-1  !•«»       marches,  or,  m  the  option  of  the  propir 

pects  the  Scotch  and  Enghsh  leases  differ,   ^n  equivalent  by  deduction  from  the  wH 

As  to  the  leasing  system  itself,  our  outcry  responding  to  the  said  rent,  and  to  the  q« 

is  not  so  much  against  the  form  of  the  Eng-  and  quality  of  the  ground  so  taken  oC  &«• 
lish  document,  as  against  that  absurd  re-       The  proprietor  reserves  fall  power  and  Ul 

luctance  which  many  tenants  have  to  ac-  to  make  plantations  on  any  part  of  the laiA 

.       ,  J     f  1     xMi  the  extent  of         acres,  at  any  time  dnxnif " 

cept  a  lease,  and  which  still  many  more  currency  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  bemg  ^ 

landlords  have  to  grant  one.    It  is  quite  deduction  from  the  rent  for  Uie  ground  a» 

clear  to  us,  that  all  is  not  done  on  either  off.— He  also  reserves  to  himself  and 

side  which  would  be  effected  were  both  having  his  authority,  ^^  P«wer  andKfcaV^ 
,.,.,,,  .  hunt,  shoot,  and  kill  game  on  the  hods; 

bound  by  simple  well  arranged  covenants,   the  liberty  to  hunt  does  not  extend  to  cob 

to  the  fulBlment  oi  which  they  ^ould  re-  on  horseback  over  wheat  or  timip  fieUi, « 
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enteriog  of  ground,  where  sheep  are  feeding,  impoyerisli,  or  ran  out  the  lands,  but  restore 

1^  dogs. — The  proprietor  reserves  to  himself,  them  (should  he  do  so,)  at  the  expiration  of  the 

Wd  others  having  his  authority,  full  power  to  lease,  in  good  heart  and  condition. — He  is  taken 

Boomine  the  lands  let,  houses,  fences,  ditches,  hound,  if  the  proprietor  has  put  all  the  houses, 

ittms,  &c ,  at  all  times,  to  see  that  the  stipu-  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  on  the  farm,  in  sufficient 

*|ions  come  under  by  the  tenant  are  all  com-  repair,  and  scoured  and  cleaned  the  ditches  and 

*fied  with ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  fail-  drains  properly,  and  all  these  being  accepted  of 

■f  during  the  lease  to  keep  the  houses  in  good  as  such  by  the  tenant,  to  leave  them  in  the  like 

^air,  the   proprietor,  after  giving  notice  in  good  order  and  condition  at  his  removal,  ordin- 

liting,  has  power  to  repair  the  same  at  the  ary  wear  and  tear  excepted. 
Bant's  expence,  and  the  latter  is  taken  bound       The  tenant  is  also  taken  bound,  within  so 

pay,  along  with  the  next  term's  rent,  what-  many  months  (generally  six  months)  after  his 

er  sum  the  proprietor  shall  show  he  has  ex-  entry  to  the  lands,  to  insure  in  offices  approved 

•ded  or  laid  out  on  that  account,  beneficially  of  by  the    proprietor  the  whole  houses  and 

the  houses  and  lands,  as  the  same  is  in-  buildings  erected  or  that  should  be  erected  on 

Beted  by  the  discharged  accounts  of  the  per-  the  lands  for  his  conveniency,  from  all  loss  by 

m  employed  in  making  such  repairs.  fire,  to  the  extent  of  the  full  value  thereof,  and 

rhe  tenant  is  taken  bound  to  pay  the  rent  «^*o  ^^  i°s"'®  ^^  ^^e  same  manner  the  whole,  or 

mlated  for  and  agreed  upon,  to  the  proprietor  as  much  of  the  crop  and  live  stock  as  would  be 

his  factor,    agent,    or  chamberiain,  at  two  equivalent  to  one  year's  rent,  and  to  pay  the 

xu  in  the  year,  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday  premmm  and  duty  of  such  msurance  during  the 

DQe  proprietors,  however,  make  the  rent  pay-  currency  of  the  lease,  and  when  required  to 

o   at  Candlemas,    i.  e.  2nd   February,  and  f^^m  to  the  proprietor  the  policy  or  policies  of 

mmas,  1st  August,)  bv  equal  portions  or  in-  insurance,  with  power  to  recover  the  money  to 

linents,  during  the  lea'se,  with  the  fiith  part  ^he  extent  of  any  damage  that  should  be  done 

r«  of  the  rent  to  liquidate  expences  or  pe-  ^o  the  houses,  or  of  one  year's  rent  due,  or 

ty,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  punctual  pay-  ^o  become  due ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  tenant 

Qt,  with  the  legal  interest  from  the  respec-  neglecting  so  to  insure,  the  proprietor  shall  be 

ft  terms  of  payment  till  paid— but  this  pe-  entitled  to  do  so  at  the  tenant's  expense.— He  is 

ty  is  seldom  or  never  exacted He  is  taken  taken  bound  not  to  erect  or  carry  on  any  distil- 

kad  to  reside  constantly  on  the  farm,  and  at  ^^ry,  or  have  any  other  work  upon  the  lands,  for 

Ifanes  to  put  and  have  thereon  a  complete  ''^'eh  duties  may  become  due  to  the  public 

ck  of  horses  and  other  bestial  during  the  revenue,  or  any  penalties  be  incurred,  tending 

qle  currency  of  the  \e*ae ;  and  to  labour,  ma-  to  endanger  the  proprietor's  right  of  hypothec. 
^  and  crop  the  lands  ai^cording  to  the  rules       A  clause  is  sometimes   introduced    to  the 

i  practice  of  the  best  husbandry,   or  that  following  effect : — "  That  in  the  event  of  the 

ketised  in  the  county :  but  without  prejudice  tenant  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  becom- 

Ihe  generality  of  this  clause,  a  fixed  rotation  ing  bankrupt  in  terms  of  law,  or  executing  any 

^  be,  and  sometimes  is  inserted. — He  is  like-  voluntary  trust,  conveyance,  or  other  deed,  of 

fee  taken  bound,  and  prohibited  during  the  his  property  for  behoof  of  his  creditors,  or  be 

lae  from  disposing  of  or  selling,   either  by  otherwise  truly  unable  to  fulfil  the  obligations 

t%Uc  auction  or  private  bargain,  any  part  of  come  under  by  him,  and  contained  in  the  lease, 

fi  produce  of  the  farm,  except  butter,  cheese,  in  any  of  these  cases  the  lease  is  declared  to 

"wtiy,  eggs,  meal,  potatoes,  hay,  cattle,  and  become  ip»o  factor  void  and  null,  as  if  the  same 

■in  thrashed  out,  and  excepting  the  fodder  or  had  never  been  entered  into,  and  all  right  and 

fww  of  the  last  crop  under  the  lease  or  his  re-  title  to  the  said  lands  determine  and  be  at  an 

oval  from  the  landls,  and  is  bound  to  apply  to  end,  and  the  same  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 

m   lands  the  whole  dung   or  manure  made  proprietor  accordingly." — The  tenant  is  taken 

vreon,  and  whatever  dung  or  manure  may  be  bound  not  to  hunt,  shoot,  or  kill  game  on  the 

%  the  lands  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  be-  lands,  or  fish  in  the  rivers  adjoining  them,  and 

•vigs  to  the  proprietor,  without  any  value  to  be  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  his 

Uen  for  the  same.  servants  from  doing  so  ;    and  shall,  so  far  as  he 

The  tenant  is  also  taken  bound  to  allow  the  can,  prevent  all  persons  not  having  the  authority 

iwprictor,  or  incoming  tenant,  the  last  year  of  ^J  the  propnetor  from  shooting,  hunting,  and 

blease  to  sow  clover  and  grass  seeds,  with  all  fishing,  or  trespassing  on  the  lands;    that  he 

r  any  part  of  the  white  crops,  and  properiy  to  shall  give  mformation  to  the  proprietor  of  all 

ttrowmtheseeds,  and  after  reaping  the  crop,  to  unauthorized  persons  so  trespassing,  with  the 

iwerve  the  growipig  grass  from  injury,  and  not  names  of  the  witnesses  who  can  prove  the  of- 

icut  or  pasture  the  same  with  his  cattle,  &c. —  fence,  &c. 
le  is  likewise  taken  bound  not  to  deteriorate,       Mr.  Easton  urges  upon  the  landlords  of 


es 


England  tlie  propriety  of  gfranting  leases 

for  terms  of  sufficient  duration  to  induce 

enterprising  tenants,  with  skill  and  capital, 

to  embark  it  in  the  improvement  of  the 

soil,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

The  first  progression  towards  improvement 
in  agriculture  in  any  country,  must  flow  from 
landowners  themselves,  by  giving  every  en- 
couragement in  their  power  to  industrious  and 
enterprising  tenants,  and  granting  to  tliem  such 
leases ;— and  the  advantage  will  be  equal  both 
to  proprietor  and  tenant;  because  the  augment- 
ed value  of  an  estate  must  emanate  from  im- 
provement, the  accomplishment  of  which  de- 
mands the  expenditure  of  both  much  time  and 
property,  and  which  no  tenant-at-will  can,  or 
if  he  had  it,  would  risk  under  sach  a  slender 
«nd  uncertain  tenure.  Hence  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  landowners,  if  they  desire  to  en- 
courage improvement,  as  well  as  promote  their 
own  interest  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  pave  the  way  in  setting 
aside  and  abolishing  at-will  leases,  and  in 
their  stead  substitute  leases  of  an  endurance  of 
at  least  from  15  to  21  years. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  a 
tenant  of  intelligence  would  invest  capital  in 
improving  lands  where  the  endurance  is  merely 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  incompatible  with 
man's  nature  to  continae  in  any  labour  or  en- 
terprise, unless  he  has  the  prospect  of  deriving 
some  permanent  benefit.  Tenants,  therefore, 
ought  to  have  a  surety  that  they  will  reap  a 
proportionate  compensation  for  their  risk, 
which  will  thereby  enable  them  to  prosecute 
their  business  with  energy  and  success,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  landowners  throwing  aside 
aU  prejudice  and  granting  leases  to  their  tenants 
of  sudi  a  duration  as  now  mentioned,  and  in 
return  they  will  unquestionably  receive  a  fair 
equivalent  for  their  lands,  and,  ultimately,  a 
greatly  increased  rent-roll. 

In  confirmation  of  the  benefits  which  land 
owners  will  unquestionably  derive  from  granting 
leases  to  their  tenants  of  the  duration  spoken  of, 
I  may  just  instance  a  case  where  a  lease  of  a 
fkrm  for  19  years  was  granted — this  farm  has 
been  sub-let  (with  the  proprietor's  consent,)  for 
the  remaining  seven  years  to  run,  and  for 
which  the  subtenant  is  to  pay  to  the  original 
tenant  a  bonus  cash  down  of  £565  at  his  entry. 
Now,  supposing  this  property  were  sold  at  27 
year's  purchase,  which  is  the  average  rate  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  situated,  and 
if  the  surplus  rent  or  bonus  be  devided  by  7, 
and  the  product  multiplied  by  27,  it  shows  an 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  the  property,  not- 
withstuiding  the  general  depreciation  of  agri- 
cnltural  produce,  of  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,179 


to  the  landowner,  and  at  no  greater  expentoi 
to  him  since  the  commencement  of  the  lew 
than  £200.  Such  surely  speak  volumes  is 
favour  of  leases. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  laodownen  k 
England  would  calmly  and  deUberately  take 
the  question  of  leases  into  serious  conddenttoBi 
they  could  not  but  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
approve  of  granting  leases  on  an  eni 
similar  to  that  followed  in   Scotlaod;  sod 
venture  to  say    that,    unless  that  system 
adopted  (or  a  better  than  their  present 
tenants  will  remain  careless  and  n^ligent, 
consequentiy,  instead  of  the  soil  being  impi 
and  the  science  of  Agriculture  advanced, 
opposite  will  assuredly  be  the  issue. 

I  would  simply  ask,  What  could  be 
gratifying  to  landowners  than  to  see  the  soS 
their  respective  estates  brought  to  the  h^ 
degree  of  fertility,  and  carrying  crops  i 
more  abundant  than  any  hitherto  seen,  and 
this  is  easily  accomplished  and  arrived 
Grant  to  tenants  leases  of  a  duration  of  at 
from  15  to  21  years,  and  (if  tiie  lands  an 
rack-rented)  every  source  of  fertility  will 
searched  after,  every  comer  of  ground  will 
cultivated,  and  the  value  of  land  become 

^nvUtuMaxt,  Set* 

Jerusalem  Articho&bs. — Any  well  < 

f  round  planted  with  small  tubers  w^ 
uce  an  excellent  crop.  If  got  up  n 
ripe  after  Christmas,  they  will  keep 
July  or  even  later.  The  best  way  to  k 
them  is  to  earth  them  up  like  potatoes 
der  the  north  side  of  a  nedge  or  wall ' 
narrow  ridge. 

Pears. — The  Jean  de  Witte  well 
ceeds  the  Glout  Morceau,  Passe 
and  Winter  Nelis,  and  thus  fills 
period    between    these    and   the  _ 
beurr6,  Beurr^  Ranee,  &c.    The  Jean  ( 
Witte  was  raised  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Bf 
of  Louvain.     Two  distinct  varieties 
first  introduced  to  this  country  under  i 
above  name,  but  both  of  them  proved  fi 
and  comparatively  worthless.     Hence 
cultivation  of  the  true  sort,  subi 

obtained,  is  more  limited  than  wt 

otherwise   been    the  case.     The  fleah: 
yellowish-white,  melting,  buttery,  andiM 
the  flavour  somewhat   resembles  that 
the  Glout  Morceau.    Its  season  is  i 

from  the  middle  of  January 

The  shoots  are  olive-brown,  witii 
rather  hoary  buds.     Leaves  middli 
ovate.     A  good  bearer  as  a  standard; 
it  will  be  found  a  most  usefbl  yariel 
to  its  period  of  ripening. — R,  T.m 
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X— rElw  fnAowing  varietits  are  ToniL UhetwyrtmaU pigt, (porkert) howiver 

the  best:— Walcheren,  Grange's  tett  readily  ai  a  irking  adwtnee. 

bite,  Chappell's  Cream-coloured  Potatoes  are  a  perfect  drug.    The  anticipa" 

Ptotecthig,  Danish  or  Late  Green.  tUnu  «o  fondlff  indulged  by  thoee  growert  who 

-The  following  varieties  will  afford  had  the  good  fortune  to  eeeureacrop  that  they 

througlMmt  the  season  :— Early  wmld  eeU  Wee  gold  ^ie  epriug^  eeeme  ufdikely  to 

:k>rmack'8  Prince  Albert,  Early  **  reaUeed.    The  IrUh  and  Scotch  tuppliet  have 

(if  the  preceding  cannot  be  ob-  *  ^^^^^'^  ^  ^^  *»^  «"•  «flr*eM,  and  toe 

flLUvergne,  Knight's  Dwarf  Mar-  ™^*  calculate  upon  a  rise  90  long  at  this  u 

arf  Imperial,    MUford   Marrow,   ^  ^*-  

^ff'^^r'"    ^"^''^    ^"""^  LONDON.  Feb.  24.         Per  Qr. 
ight's  Tall  Marrow. 

_^_^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red         46    48 

=========  White. 46    50    54 

^t  fUtLttUtn*  Whitc,old    62    66 

RTE,old 80    84 

New  S6     — 

ket/or  Wheat  hoe  been  elow  toa  Bakley,  G^l^::\\:::::::\          27    80 

tng  the  month,  and  what  was  really  Malting   SS    85 

expected  at  this  period  qf  the  year,  at  Cheyaher. ^t,.  ^6    — 

^  provincial  markets,  a  deeUne  had  to  IP^ •••••  26     28 

d  to;  this  may  have,  in  some  measure,  Malt,  Suffolk 'and  kVrfoik* !'//.           58    63 

1  tfie  free  deliveries  which  have  taken  Brown 66    60 

the  growers,     At  the  last  London  Kingston  and  Ware    • .  •  •          60    — 

vever,  a  trifling  acHvity prevailed,  the  ^         ^^^^?*:'.' '  V^'V '^          S«    71 

r.    ,  ..  r  .           .,    »     ,     .  Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lmcolnsh.,  feed          22    28 

English  hetng  small.  Foreign  is  quo-  Potatoe 28    24 

Ues  of  last  month.    Should  no  improve-  Youghall  and  Cork  black. .          20    22 

ylaee  previous  to  our  next  publication,  Cork,  white 21     28 

t  down  thefigure  as  receding  tiU  close  m^t  \V^\lV^V/,ly^          20    22 

'^  Scotch  feed  ,'!!.*..'.!..!.           22    28 

isatumhetter  for ^  parcels,  but  Potatoe 22    28 

.. /   *i  J  Limerick 22  28     24 

tsarenothire^t,  they  command,  Bbans,  Tick,  new  W,/,...:,,.          84    86 

Uy  as  much  money  as  in  our  last,  TTie  Old,  small 88    40 

iry  fall  in  the  price  of  this  article,   Peas,  Grey ..•#•••  84    36 

last  seven  weeks,  is  attributable  solely  Maple   35    36 

fol  of  foreign  grain,  and  a  free  de-  ^iJere  i ", !!!!!!!.' .'.WW          ^!^    ^ 

the  growers,  Sebd,  Rape,  27/  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last. 

%re  a  shade  better.  Linseed,  Bal^tic.  .80  88        Odessa.  .45 

eon  the  decline;  the  large  arHvaU  at  Mustard,  White 6    7 

h  receiving porU  have  tended  to  t^ct  F^OUR,  Town-mSe**42  IT*'  '^  ^^  ^^"^  ^"^  ' 

ne  English  mealing  oaU,  as  well  as  for  Suflfolk, , , .  33  85  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

irposes,  are  not  so  much  tweeted  as  Stockton  and  Norfolk 33  85 

aboard  ship,  foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

f  prime  quality,  maintains  its  figure,  Wheat,  Dantzic  . .  •  •  t 32    36 

e  no  rise.    Coarse  and  inferior  is  worth  Hsmburgh. 30    — 

money,  „  Rostock 30    -- 

*.       -^li^        II.  Barley 20    24 

9  u  worth  id,  per  lb,  more  money,  q^^^  ^^^ ^^   ^^     jy     jg 

mges  about1d,perlb,:  in  Smitl^eld  '  Feed  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!#.♦.••     15     17 

a  trifle  snore.  Beans    • —    24    29 


90 


£.  8. 

d. 

2    8 

2 

1  13 

1 

1     2 

6 

1  15 

5 

1  15 

1 

0    0 

0 

Peas 28    32 

FlouR)  American,  per  barrel  ......     19    — 

Baltic  18    — 

LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 5559  qrs. 

Barley  .* (5861 

Oats 21054 

Beans   1552 

Peas 876 

Rye 

SEED  MARKET.        Z        sT 

Canary,  per  qr. 46  to  52 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  46 

Clover,  red,  English 50  to  58 

„     Foreign     45  to  55 

white,  English    65  to  66 

„  „      Foreign    55  to  65 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £13  to  £13    5s. 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £S  15s.to  £9  5 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 12  to  14 

„         superfine    „         ••,......  —  to  — 

„         brown         „         12  to  17 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last   . . .  £24  to  26 

Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bushel.6s  6d  to7  6 

Foreign      „        „        „  •.  —  to  -— 


PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 
Liverpool,  Feb.  25. 


Hay,  best ....   Is  1| 

Clover  ditto  . .   1  0 

Green  ditto  . .  0  2 

Vetches     ....  0  0 
Straw. 

Wheat 0  6 

Oat   0  61 

Barley 0  4J 


LIVERPOOL,  Feb.  25. 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

Wheat, Eng. wh., new,  ^70lb8..  7  2  7    4 

Ditto,  red 6  8  6  10 

Irish  white,  new 6  6  6  10 

Egyptian 5  9  6    0 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  45lbs.  ..30  39 

Irish 2  10  SO 

Welsh 2  9  2  11 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.34  0  36    0 

Grinding 0  0  0    0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4  3  4    8 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr. 32  0  34    0 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.   »*36  0  39    0 

Irish  and  Scotch    34  0  37    0 

Foreign 38  0  40    o 

Egyptian, per  480lb8.   ..31  6  32 

Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  38  0  40 

Foreign    36  0  38 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 60  0  62 

Flour,  Enfflish,  per  280lbs 36  0  39    0 

Irish 35  0  38     0 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 27  0  28    0 

Canadian    26  0  27     0 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..24  6  25     0 

Irish ..24  0  24    3 

Indian  Corn,  per  4801b8 27  0  30    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Potatoet.  i-  i 
Short  tops....  1  11 
Red  apple....  0  0 

Cups Ill 

CatUe    1   ^ 

Turnips  prton28  6 

Carrots 37  0 

Mangle     ....  0  0 


Cattle  ^arftet^; 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 


Feb.  24,  1845. 


Inferior  coarse  beasts 

Second  quality  do 

Prime  large  Oxen 

Prime  Scots,  &c 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep . 

Second  quality  do 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     • 

Prime  Southdown  do 

Large  coarse  calves    

Prime  small  do   

Large  Hogs    

Neat  small  Porkers 


^  St 

s.    d. 

2  6 

3  0 
3  6 
3  10 
2  10 

4 

10 

2 


3 
3 

4 
3  10 


4 
3 
3 


8 

0 

10 


of  8  lbs. 

to  2  19 
to  3 
to  3 
to4 
to  3 
to  3 
to4 
to4 
to  4 
to  5 
to  3 
to4 


LIVERPOOL,  Feb.  24. 

8.      d.  8. 

Beef,  perib 0    5i  0 

Mutton 0    6J  0 

Lamb 0    0  0  •] 


MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  sorts 
of  manure  :— 
Bone  dust,  17s.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guano,  £9,  per  ton.  15b.  per  cwt 
Guano,   10s.  to  12s.  per  cwt,  according 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6,  to  £C,  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  per  ttt 

landed  and  housed,  38s.    to  428.  per  m 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  268.  per  cwt 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per 

sufficient  fot  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  248.  per  cwt 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt  -. 

Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.    perhhd.  raffieieDtil 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  28s.  and  42s.  per  cwU 
Sulphuric  Acid,  IJd.  per  tb. 
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AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


APRIL— 1845. 


iNG  offered  our  columns  for  the  dis-  AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVEMENT, 

1  of  that  most  important  and  inter-  in  Cheshire. 

question,  the  Stall-feeding  of  Milch  In  reading  the  Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  Palin  in  the 

we  need  hardly  say  how  glad  we  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ,  and 

)e  to  receive,  from  any  quarter   in-  *^*°  ^'*  '^^^^'^  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of 

\f^Y%  ««  fiia  <>,iK;»»i.     nr^  •  ^i.     xV  Cheshire,  which,  though  not  successful,  is  w^l 

ion  on  the  subject.    We  invite,  then,  ^^^^  ^  perusal,  I  wasforcibly  struck  ^ih  the 

icticai  tnends  to  a  consideration  of  spread  of  agricultural  improvement  that  was 

.tter ;  and  we  assure  them  that  all  extending  itself  far  and  wide  throughout  this 

lave  fair  play— a  clear  stage  and  no  county  in  general.    The  laudible  eHbrts  that 

'ru«»«  :-  u  *.                j'^         t.«  t_  have  been  making,  for  many  years,  in  the  two 

.      There  IS  but  one  condition  which  most  important  branches  of  husbandry,  draining 

inclined  to  impose,  which  is,  that  and  manuring,  and  particulariy  in  the  applica- 

icles  sent  to  us  shall  be  void  of  per-  tion  of  bone  manure,  have  already  produced  a 

y-short,  and  to  the  point.     Had  we  !^o°derful  effect  in  rescuing  a  large  portion  of 

.^     ._               ,                !..  1                 «  Its  stiff  clayey  land  from  the  barren  state  m 

ice  in  our  columns  which  some  of  ^hich  it  had  so  long  remamed  nearly  unpro- 

;thren  of  the  broad  sheet  have,  we  ductive,  and  give  the  promise  of  its  vicing  in 

,  even  then,  insist  upon   as  much  **™®  ^i^h  the  better  grazing  districts  of  the 

isation  as  possible,  for  as  the  qiies-  T''}'y'     T^c  PP""P?^  °S^^^  °^  ^®  f^l^^ 

«  ,  ..     1  Agncultural   Society,  m  offering  rewards  for 

one  ot   a  purely  practical  nature,  guch  essays  as  the  above,  has  been  to  obtain  a 

J  no  room,  as  there  is  certainly  no  detailed  and  practical  exposition  of  the  agricul- 

ty  for  ^^Jiine  wrUing:'    Plain  matters  ^'^e  of  each  county  in  England,  and  thus  to 

for  plain  men,  placed  before  them  ^^t  *"J?i,  by    comparative    analysis.      The 

J  •  X  11'  -Li    1  .      ,  wnters  of  them  have  therefore  been  fully  lusti 

n  and  intelligible  language,  is  what  fied  in  restricting  their  remarks  chiefly  to  a  full 

m  on  behalf  our  readers  ;  and  sure  and  accurate  statement  of  facts,  leaving  to  their 

that,  whether  as  amateur  farmers,  readers  to  make  a  more  searching  inquisition 

ers  from  necessity,  there  is  every  into  the  points  of  the  system  described,  and  to 

,  y  ^  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  it. 

ion  on  the  part  of  those  who  have       jf  we  look  into  the  merits  of  this  system  we 

announced  to  us  their  intention  to  shall  see  much  to  approve  and  commend ;  yet 

rt  in  the  discussion,  to  treat  the  sub-  *t  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  not  in  it 

t  ought  to  be  treated,  and  with  the  ^'^^°f"  *^  ^%  '^™'^'i,>.*^J°jS*7  w"** 

,         c       ^'   ^  practice,  and  new  expedients  to  be  tried,  before 

ction  of  as  little  extraneous  matter  the  land  can  be  made  as  remunerative  as  it 

ble.  fairly  should  be  from  its  natural  properties,  and 
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the  local  circumstances  connected  with  it.  But  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  land  in  Ches- 

The  fame  of  Cheshire  cheese  is  known  all    hire  is  not  suited  to  the  plough.    The  greater 
the  world  over.      The  profits  from  it  are  so    part  of  it  is  of  a  sdflf  cold  nature,  saddens,  and 
generally  admitted,  that  any  course  of  husbandry   becomes  cohesive  after  rain,  and  is  then  so  ut* 
that  interfered  with  them  might  at  first  sight  be    terly  intractable,  that  it  often  cannot  be  worked 
considered  injurious  and  wrong  :  yet  it  may  be    at  all,  or  if  a  sudden  drou^^ht  succeeds,  it  har- 
a  question,  whether  the  desired  object  might   dens  into  a  stubborn  consistency.     This  is  very 
not  be  better  attained,  and  the  returns  be  made   true,  if  it  remains  in  its  unreclaimed  state,  but 
infinitely  more  lucrative  from  a  totally  different   let  it  be  thorough  drained,  and  then  subsoiled 
method  of  farming.  or  trenched,  and  its  nature  is  completely  chang- 

In  an  article  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,    ed.     It  becomes  mellow  and  friable,  and  fit  for 
signed  *  Festina  Lente,'  (I  lente  might  perhaps    all  sorts  of  crops.    Mr.  Palih  gives  a  striking 
have  been  more  appropriate,)  some  severe  ani-    proof  of  this  in  some  allotment  ground  belong- 
mad versions  are  passed  on  the  speech  of  the    ing  to  Lord  Crewe,  which  had  been  so  much 
late  President  of  the  Manchester  Agricultural   impoverished  that  the  tenant  said,  he  wonld 
Society  for  recommending  stall-feeding.     These   readily  give  it  up  if  he  might  be  released  ftom 
seem  quite  uncalled  for.      It  is  true  that  the    the  rates  and  taxes  respecting  it.     It  consisted 
rich  Stilton  cheese  is  made  from  the  rich  pas-    of  30  acres,  and  was  let  out  to  poor  people.  The 
tures  of  Leicestershire,  but  it  does  not  neces-    crops  grown  on  these  in  1844  were  1497  mea- 
sarily  follow  that  this  is  the  most  profitable  sort    sures  of  potatoes,  298  of  wheat,  22  of  barley,  10 
of  farming  ;  or  whether,  if  the  cattle  were  kept   of  vetches,  and  70  of  oats — which  crops,  after 
in  the  house  all  the  year  round,  and  the  whole    paying  the  rent,  poor  rates,  tithe,  and  other 
land  were  converted  into  arable,  a  greater  gain    charges,  amount  to  nearly  iS250.     Can  any  one 
would  not  be  obtained  from  it.     So  far  from  the    doubt  after  this  the  capabilities  of  land  under 
health  of  the  cows  suffering  from  such  confine-    convertible  husbandry  ?     "When  this  is  attested 
ment,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be   from  incontrovertible  evidence,  it  can  only  ar« 
more  likely  to  be  benefited,  than  by  their  being   from  blind  attachment  to  antiquated  usages,  or 
turned  out  into  the  open  fields  to  be  starved  in   from  want  of  insight  into  modern  discoveries 
the  winter  time,  or  in  the  summer  by  their  run '    that  more  attempts  have  not  been  made  thas 
ning  loose  under  a  scorching  sun,  often  driven   hitherto  have  been  to  prove  practically  thetruth 
nearly  to  madness  by  flies  and  insects. .  Even    of  an  experiment  which  may  be  attended  vitk 
the  advocates  of  the  turning-out  system  are    such  important  results, 
frequently  disposed  to  keep  them  in  the  house       From  the  two  reports  named,  it  does  not  ^ 
during  the  day  in  hot  weather,  and  to  turn  them    pear  that  the  farm-yard  system  is  in  genew 
out  only  in  the  night.     As  to  the  grazing  plan    conducted  in  a  very  efficient  manner  in  twi 
being  more  favourable  for  the  making  of  milk,    county.     Neither  the  construction  of  the  buM* 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  this  may  be  the    ings,  nor  the  use  to  which  these  are  appliedi 
case  in  some  choice  pieces  of  land  of  extraordi-    are  such  as  to  enable  a  cultivator  on  an  extefr 
nary  fertility,  but  if  we  take  the  generality  of  sive  occupancy  to  carry  on  the  arable  systen 
pastures,  such  as  they  are  in  this  part  of  the   beneficially  to  any  considerable  extent.   Tt» 
country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  winter   main  pillar  of  the  whole  of  this  is  the  raisingrf 
tares,  lucerne,  and  Italian  rye-grass,  are  more    large  supplies  of  manure  through  the  agency  rf 
succulent  and  nutritious  than  the  natural  grasses,    feeding  bullocks  and  other  stocK,  and  in  taldiC 
and  will  answer  better  for  making  either  cheese    advantage  of  different  means  within  reach  9 
or  butter.     Sir  J.  Sinclair  is  quoted  in  the  Gar^    increasing  this,  so  as  to  provide  for  irhat » 
dener*8  Chronicle  as  giving  seven  reasons  for   wanted  for  the  green  crop,  and  at  the  sametiiBj 
soiling  cattle  :  one  of  them  is  for  its  giving  a   not  to  leave  destitute  the  grass  land  ;  and  if  «J 
larger  product  of  milk,  and  another  for  the  sav-    artificial  grasses  can  come  in  for  their  sbaivj 
ing  of  food.     An  experiment  is  mentioned,  in   will  not  only  greatly  increase  their  growth,  W 
which  33  head  of  cattle  were,  from  the  20th  of  forward  them  so  that  they  can  be  cnt  moo 
May  to  the  1st  of  October,  kept  on  17i  statute   earlier.      Mr.  Dixon  mentions  the  astonishiif 
acres,  when  it  would  have  required  50  acres  to   quantity  of  dung  carted  through  one  of  <» 
have  pasmred  them.     Sir  J.  Sinclair  is  a  high    toll-bars  near  Manchester,  averaging  777 1*** 
authority  in  such  matters.      His  book  on  the   horse  cart-loads  in  one  day :  this,  though  fT 
Scotch  Husbandry  is  a  standard  work.     It  was    creditable  to  a  set  of  spirited  and  enieijaMBi 
principally  owing  to  him  that  was  laid  the  foun-    undertakers,  yet,  is  no  criterion  as  a  f4^?* 
dation  of  a  great  and  valuable  system,  which   general  good  system  of  farming.     ItiiO"'* 
has  been  followed  up  with  so  much  zeal  and   much  better  to  make  the  manure  on  the  p" 
alacrity  as  to  have  at  length  reached  its  present   mises  than  to  cart  it  from  any  considcraMe  *' 
high  elevation.  tance ;  and  the  best  test  of  good  farming  i»>^ 
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in  bringing  poor  land  into  proper  cultivadon,  has  here  been  dispensed,  a  crop  of  potatoes  or 

not  by  extraneous  advantages,  but  by  relying  turnips  being  substituted  for  it,  and  a  good  crop 

on  those  resources,  which  the  peculiar  position  of  seeds  following  the  wheat,  a  great  return  is 

and  nature  of  the  farm  can  command  within  produced. 

itself,  if  properly  attended  to.  My  opinion  decidedly  is,  after  having  given 
I  have  already  dwelt  on  the  value  and  supe  the  matter  every  consideration,  after  having 
riority  of  arable  cultivation,  as  far  exceeding,  watched  minutely  the  action  of  water  upon  land, 
in  point  of  profit,  and  T  might  likewise  add,  in  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its 
beauty  of  culture,  anything  that  can  be  obtained  practical  effects,  that  draining  is  not  required  to 
from  grass  land.  Grass  will  grow,  be  it  ever  so  be  done  so  deep  as  some  people  imagine.  I  am 
poor  and  miserable ;  but  to  swell  out  a  bulbous  aware  that  there  are  many  fashionable  theories 
root  to  its  proper  bulk  and  consistence,  to  cause  against  me,  but  then  I  frequently  find  that  even 
a  crop  of  clover  so  to  luxuriate  as  to  overspread  the  advocates  of  deep  draining  virtually  acknow- 
the  whole  ground  from  its  height  and  fullness,  ledge  the  truth  of  the  former  opinion  by  filling 
to  throw  the  whole  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  up  their  drains  with  straw  or  some  light  mate- 
richness  of  the  manure,  not  into  the  weeds  for  rial,  in  order  lo  bring  their  drains  nearer  to  the 
iliese  have  been  extirpated,  but  into  a  drilled  surface.  Much  of  the  water,  according  to  my 
JTOp  of  turnips  or  com,  will  need  the  whole  life  notion,  runs  on  the  surface.  Some,  no  doubt, 
>f  man  to  do  it  to  the  best  advantage,  will  re-  percolates  through  the  soil — when  it  reaches 
tnire  books  to  be  read,  and  difierent  prolepsis  the  solid  substratum  underneath,  there  it  lodges 
o  be  studied,  before  any  just  approach  can  be  and  stagnates.  But  I  deny  that  it  does  or  can 
Dade  to  perfection ;  and  even  then  we  may  be  penetrate  the  impervious  mass  of  solid  clay  be- 
eft  far  behind.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  low  it  Let  this  be  cut  into  some  six  or  eight 
aidfthreethings  are  wanted,  capital,  intelligence,  feet  deep,  and  no  water  issues  from  it;  there 
ad  skill — capital  to  provide  stock  for  making  are  no  fissures  in  it  through  which  water  can 
Xianare,  intelligence  to  know  the  best  mode  of  pass  :  it  is  dry,  hard,  and  impenetrable  to  water, 
lising  crops,  and  skill  for  bringing  these  crops  almost  as  much  as  a  granite  rock.  What  is  the 
«  maturi^.  The  first  step  towards  the  ac-  object  of  subsoiling,  but  to  loosen  a  larger  por- 
somplishment  of  thin  end,  the  sine  qua  non  tion  of  the  upper  part  of  this  hard  substance, 
Rf  all  good  husbandry,  is  draining ;  unless  and  so  by  degrees  to  ameliorate  its  quality,  in 
lug  be  first  done,  any  attempt  at  further  order  that  the  finer  fibres  of  the  plants  may  have 
nprovement  would  be,  as  has  been  jnstly  ob-  room  to  shoot  the  deeper?  But  no  subsoiling 
lerved,  like  building  a  house  on  a  bad  founda-  can  descend  deeper  into  the  earth  than  about 
Son,  It  is  inexcusable  to  be  backward  in  this  12  inches.  If  then  the  tile  be  placed  24  inches 
iihen  tiles  can  be  made  so  cheap,  the  cylindrical  deep  or  12  inches  below  the  top  of  the  clay,  it 
Meg  by  Mr.  Clayton's  machine  at  about  15s.  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water 

gt  1000,  and  when  Mr.  Wilbraham  and  Mr.  from  the  lodgment  of  water  made,  and  to  lay 

avenport  have  set  so  good  an  example  by  the  soil  above  it  perfectly  dry. 
I^beir  having  each  4  kilns  on  different   parts       But  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  much  more 

of  their  estates.     It  is  from  want  of  this  pre-  of  the  water  passes  off  on  the  surface,  than  these 

Lnoinary  proceeding  that  so  many  failures  have  fashionable  Uieorists  will  allow.     All  the  draln- 

bbn  place  on  ploughed  land.    I  would  here  ing  in  the  best  grass  countries  is  done  in  the 

^w  the  representation  of  two  fields,   which  furrow ;  and  that  generally  at  a  very  shallow 

came  under  my  own  notice ;  these  were  adjoining  depth,  chiefly  about  L6  inches.  Some  years  ago 

^  each  other,  and  of  precisely  the  same  quality  I   had  a  thin-sheared  field  all  covered  with 

pf  land  under  different  management ;  the  one  was  rushes.    The  drainage  of  it  was  done  in  the 

^  its  natural  undrained  state,  with  water  lying  furrow,  and  at  a  very  shallow  depth,  many  of 

^  the  furrows  after  rain,  and  the  soil  conse-  them  only  a  few  inches  from  the  surface.     The 

9<ieDtly  stiff  and  stubborn.     A  fallow  was  wont  rushes  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  land  was 

^,come  round  every  third  year,  and  that  any-  laid  as  dry,  as  if  the  drains  had  been  made  three 

^'ing  but  a  clean  one.    The  wheat  crop  usually  feet  deep,  which  some  people  recommend.  There 

^  not  reach  more  than  about  16  bushels  per  is  one  plan  mentioned  as  being  practised  in 

^^    the   succeeding   crop  was  beans    sown  Cheshire,  which  is  as  near  perfect  as  possible. 

Iljnadcast,  and  these  half  smothered  with  weeds.  This  is,  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  butts,  and 

^e  land  had  then  become  so  foul  as  to  require  to  throw  the  drills  across  them.     The   water 

'H>ther  fallow.      Now  what  return  can  this  runs  from  the  higher  part  of  the  butt  to  the 

i^bly  give  ?      Is  it  not  rather  farming  to  a  lower ;  and  is  there  caught  by  the  drain  and 

^^tain  loss  ?      The  other  field  has  been  double  carried  off.     If  the  drills  are  made  longitudin- 

Gnched   with  the  spade,  after  having  been  ally  with  the  butts,  the  water  will  lodge  in  them 

"eviously  thozough  drained.      All  fallowing  after  rain,  unless  the  land  has  been  subsoiled. 
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From  what  has  been  said  of  the  two  fields  expiration  of  it,  he  does  not  willingly  come 

alluded  to  in  the  preceding  part  of  this,  and  also  forward  and  give  his  landlord  a  greatly  increased 

in   the  allotment  ground  mentioned  by   Mr.  rent. — Arator, 

Palin,  it  is  very  evident  what  may  be  effected  ♦ 

by  land  being  placed  under  a  judicious  course  of  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 

treatment,  such  as  has  been  described.     Here  tt.„,„^   ^^„j  „  „i,««i»«,.  r^P  »»»  k«Bf  «»*; 

^,      .    V       14.        r  *u       1.  1  «.  -.     r  Having  read  a  number  01  our  best  agn- 

then  IS  the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery  of  i    i.       •     i  j  t  i7 1. 

Scotch  farming.  To  those  who  have  investigated  cultural  chemical  works,  and  none,  I  think, 

the  principles  upon  which  it  is  grounded — who  explaining  the  following  query,  I  should 

have  seen  the  working  of  it  and  the  results  flow-  feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  cones- 

ingfi:omit,thenecessai7  consequences  are  as  po„dents  could  inform  me,  in  what  manner 

apparent  as  the  deductions  m  a  problem  of  «^  .         i.      ^      .         .5        • 

Euclid.     Look  at  the  low  rents  quoted  by  Mr.  the  large  quantity  of  cabonic  acid  gas  is 

Dixon,  in  some  parts  of  Cheshire.    In  some  consumed,  produced  by  increased  comibus- 

instances  these  are  placed  so  low  as  £l  per  ti^^,  &c.  during  the  winter  months,  there 

acre.     Ought  not  this  to  arouse  every  spirited  ,    .  «        ,      .  ,  •     *i.     .«:  i« 

agriculturisl  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  this  being  so  few  plants  or  trees  in  the  winte 

great  depression,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  a  season  that  can  consume  it.     Science  tells 

remedy  ?  us  that  this  gas  exists  in  atmospheric  airii 

Some  incredulous  caviller  may  here  say,  Are  certain  proportions,  from  this  fact  I  waslei 

we  to  rush  blindly  into  the  vnld  theones  of  some  ^  1    j    ^i    ^  '^  *  i.  1  i* 

visionary  enthusiast  ?    Are  we  to  break  up  our  ^^  conclude  that  it  must  be  accumulatiii| 

old  pastures,  which  have  been  so  long  the  de-  in  a  great  excess,  to  the  detriment  of  ma* 

light  of  the  grazier,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  animals,  still  we  find  no  perceptiUe 

on  a  mere  chimerical  speculation?  In  answer  to  difference  in  the  air  we  breathe.    Histoy 

this  it  may  be  said,  that  though  the  utility  of  it  .   «  .^  ^     ^        xi_  •  1 . 

has  been  proved,  not  from  theory,  but  from  informs  us  that  where  this  gas  accumulates 

facts,  yet  a  cautious  procedure  is  advisable.    It  in  large  quantities^  man  and  animals  can* 

does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  a  measure  not  respire.  An  explanation  would  oblige 
may  be  good  in  one  instance,  it  may  be  the  ^j^j    Manchester,  Mar.  11,  ISA 

same  m  all.    Much  skill  and  science  may  have  ^        '  '  ^ 

to  be  acquired  before  the  instruments,  with  ITALIAN   RYE  GRASS 

which  we  mav  have  to  act,  are  properly  adapted  _  ^  ^  .  \      a. 

to  their  purpose.    What  may  be  done  safely  Permit  me  to  present  to  your  readers  the 

would  be  this :  In  any  new  lease  let  five  fields  following  particulars  of  a  most  interestivf 
be  appropriated  for  trying  the  new  system ;  let  and  successful  experiment  with  the  Italia 
these  be  placed  in  a  schedule   each  crop  (two  conducted  by    Mr.    LongM 

years'  seeds  included)  being  duly  specified  and   «,.««•     ji.       .  ^        r  ^ 

rigidly  enforced.  If  this  plan  succeeds,  add  5  Ekins,  of  Woodhurst— one  of  our  ftei^pnc- 
more  fields  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  either  tical  "  fen"  farmers.  Wishing  to  procure 
on  a  new  term  or  when  circumstances  may   a  stock  of  genuine  seed,  be  selected  fiw* 

render  it  desirable ;    but  before  you  commence   „  tt*  vi j  ^.v«»«««    «^..r«  .^«i.  AU^n.it« 

with  this,  it  is  quit;  indispensable  that  the  fields  *  Highland  pasture,  sown  with  the  Itatol 
should  be  drained  and  stirred  deeply,  either  at  ^ye  grass,  the  finest  and  most  forwat 
the  expense  of  the  landlord  or  tenant  In  ad-  bunches,  and  transplanted  tbemtospcr* 
dition  to  this,  the  farm-yard  must  be  constructed  fectly  clean  fallowed  piece  of  fen  land- 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  contain  the  necesswy  j^  .  ^  half  a  rood.  Thiaf*, 
quantityof  stock  that  are  to  be  confined  therein.  *"^  h'^**"''**'^  «""  .  "  V^  .,  ,0-,  u^ 
A  tank  should  be  made  in  a  central  part  of  the  done  in  the  beginning  of  April,  ISfif » 
yard  to  catch  the  drippings  of  the  cattle  from  the  latter  end  of  June  it  was  cut  farstii^ 
the  different  buildings,  with  a  reservoir  com-   thrashed,  and  sown  immediately  on  §!«• 

monicating  with  it  on  the  outside,  large  enough     r^n        jij  ji  .«h 

to  hold  refuse  soil,  which,  when  saturated  wilh  «f  ^^^°^«^  ^f^^  prepared  on  purpow.  J 
with  liquid  manure,  will  serve  to  make  an  the  month  of  September  it  was  cut  for  «• 
admirable  compost ;  let,  then,  a  tenant  be  se-  a  second  time,  and  the  produce  sown  tf 
lected  who  possesses  activity  and  intelligence,  the  side  of  the  first  sown  piece.  But,ft«« 
and  18  in  every  respect  quite  equal  to  the  under-   -1     i  ^  «  ^-i  .  .-». 

taking,  and  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  he  does  not  *^«  lateness  of  the  sowing,  or  more  1^ 
grow  rich  during  his  term,  provided  a  sufficient  bably  from  not  having  anything  sown  *»■ 
lengtii  of  one  be  granted  him,  and  if,  at  the  it  to  shelter  it  through  the  winter,  the  lit* 
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it  did  not  make  quite  bo  good  a  plant  as  to  a  vague  attack,  partly  upon  myself  per- 
le  early  sown.  Stfll  it  made  a  good  sward,  fonallv,  and  partly  upon  aii  important  sub- 
id  during  the  summer  of  1844,  Mr.Ekin  Jectof  which  ite  opponent  knows  absolutely 
Au  uiuuiB  utc  ouiuiuvi  MM.    wTi,  i.TM.v.^muLA  uQttjjng.  when  m  lieu  of  impartial,  sound, 

IS  mown  It  twice  for  seed.  This  experi-  and  honest  comment,  of  skilrul  and  gentle- 
ent  not  only  shows  the  rapid  growth  and    manly  stricture,  or  practical,  farmer-like 

t)perties  of  the  ^«M«tn«  ItaUan  rye  grass,  observation,  we  meet  with  a  dictatond, 

^     V         1      .1         ^        ^  ^  lUtempered  and  precipitate  attempt  to  stifle 

It  It  goes  to  show  also  the  extreme  late-  by  any  means,  investigation  into,  and  rea- 

188  in  the  season  at  which  it  may  with  soning  upon  such  a  suoject,  its  author  can 

fety  be  sown.    And  thus  it  may  be  made  hardly  e^xpect  to  be  treated   with  much 

nost  excellent  use  of,  for  filling  up  ^^^  ceremony  in  reply,  nor  will  your  readers 

^  J   ^1.  A  1.    J  r  ^*  expect  that  I  shall  be  sparing  m  the  cor- 

rvett,  young  seeds  that  may  be  defective  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  m^^h  lolly. 

her  from  drought  or  heaviness  of  the       Your  correspondent  *  Festina  Lente'  has 

leat  crop.    The  genuineness  of  the  seed  been  very  properly  reminded  by  you,  in 

h  which  the  above  experiment  was  made  J^«  "^^^^^^  <1{  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 

,       J  ^  ^  .  ^   1.  .1      ley,  that    "much  may  be  said  on  both 

reduced  to  a  certainty,  because  at  the   gjieg..,  and  a  wiser  course  it  would  assu- 

le  when  this  was  pulled  up  from  the  redly  have  been  for  him  to  have  forborne 

ture  (in  the  beginning  of  April,)  no  his  rash  and  splenetic  efiusion  until  *  Hark 

er  grasses  were  more  than  a  few  inches  ff  ^^'^^j  ^*^  '^if.^  ^"  ,^^®»  *^^  *^^^  ^^1 
-®-  ..  .^     •i.x.v         **!©»  and  meanwhile  to  have  endeavoured 

h,  whereas  this  was  six  to  eight  mches ;   ^fter  an  intimacy  with  the  subject  before 

}  being  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  him,  a  very  sensible  writer  having  said  that 
the  Italian  rye  grass,  that  it  grows  so   "  before  a  man  undertakes  to  write  upon 
ch  earlier  at  spring  than  any  other.  An-  ^y  subject  it  is  advisable  that  he  should 
r     B  .7  know  something  about  it."    To  enable  your 

er  great  advantage  is,  that  it  will  mow  correspondent,  however,  to  reach  such  a 
ce  in  a  seosan,  when  other  rye  grass  preliminary  point,  he  has  evidently  to  com- 
l  mow  but  once.— -4  Fenman.  oat  first  of  all  a  very  unfortunate  tendency 

^  to  underrate  other   people,  a  propensity 

^ .  «^  ^^^-nr  A  T^T^ ..   T  -n.fw^^^c    whlch  llkc  all  causes  of  bad  efiects  is  itself 

E  "HARK  FORWARD"  LETTERS,  the  effect  of  a  preceding  cause.  Sir  Walter 

.^  «  ,-,  u  rTTTH  *  u-  V I  J M  «.  Scot  telling  us  that  "there  is  no  better 
Pro.e  an  things;  hold  fa.t  that  which  is  good,  ^t  ^^^j^^^^  ^^^^^  entertaining  too  high  an 

Qnod  vcrom  atque  decens,  caro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  ©pinion  of  others  than  having  an  excellent 

mm:'—Sorace,lEpi9ae,  Book  1,  vene  11,  one  of  ourselves  at  the  very  same  time. 

The  true,  the  flur,  of  good  report,  Were  I  to  consult  my  own  taste  or  feel- 

I  seek  for  and  regard;  ings  merely,  my  notice  of  *  Lente'  would 

Be  such  ™y.^J^Jf  »;°5,»jf  '«'*'  be  very,  very  laconic  and  comprehensive— 
Your  welfare,  my  reward  J  •  j  j  i-  •  t.'  a.\.  a. 
T»  *  J-.  ^  «-«rto™L  ,./«  «.««  I-  ««♦  -  A^^^  very  indeed,  having  an  antipathy  to  con- 
Bat  credit  me  gentlemen,  yon  man  is  not  a  deacon  .  *'  <<x>  -l'  irn  j  €•  i.  r 
dieraft.  He  diips  the  spirits  of  the  poor  lads  he  troversy  "for  which,'  a  good  bishop  of  our 
xamndBtbykeq^n^  them  on  the  defensive,  whilk  of  church  has  remarked,  "  life  IS  too  short ;" 
If  impUesinfenonty  or  fear."— TFoverfey.  but  then,  as  I  hate  tyranny  of  every  kind 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  avoid,  much  less  still  more,  and  all  attempts  to  deprive  your 
^ent  frdl,  fair,  and  profitable  discussion  readers  or  myself  of  our  liberty  of  con- 
}n  topics,  public  or  private,  which  in  my  science  in  things  agricultural,  as  his  attack 
cumscribed  sphere  of  action  I  may  at  extends  to  others  whom  I  am  in  honour 
r  time  become  identified  with.  bound  to  vindicate,  as  too  great  brevity 

Mscussion,  however,  ought  to  embrace  might  be  misconstrued,  and  as  farmers 
»wledge  of  its  subject  on  each  side,  a  amid  all  their  toil  and  care  relish  a  little 
le  adherance  to  the  question  under  con-  fun  occasionally,  my  having  a  brush  with 
iration,  a  liberal  interpretation  of  other  him  may  serve  several  good  purposes, 
I's  motives  and  objects,  a  readiness  to  besides  giving  additional  variety  to  your 
;ive  as  well  as  to  impart  information,  useful  pages — the  richest  fields  all  green, 
a  calm  and  candid  estimate  of  what  forming,  without  bushes  and  brakes,  a 
fcher  may  have  advanced.  When,  how-  landscape  too  uniform. 
r,  instead  of  such  a  combination,  your  In  doing  this  I  may  trespass  upon  your 
Lers  are  introduced,  and  I  am  treated  space,  but  the  object  being  the  public  one 
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of  securing  your  contributors  in  time  to 
come  from  an  evil  spirit  which  might  blight 
all  enquiry  in  the  bud,  "denounce"  any 
plans  or  suggestions,  efforts  or  advances  of 
the  enterprising  which  it  did  not  under- 
stand, stifling  in  the  birth  useful  knowledge 
through  timidity  of  the  most  unreflective 
character,  I  hope  your  indulgence  on  this 
occasion,  especially  when  I  assure  you  that 
as  a  merely  controversial  character  I  pur- 
pose not  hereafter  to  encroach  upon  you. 

As  an  entire  composition  *Lente*s'  article 
is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  skyrocket 
class  of  fireworks,  starting  with  an  attract- 
ing exhibition  of  sparks  and  sound,  tending 
rapidly  no  whither,  and  ending  in  nothing. 
There  were  such  writers  in  the  time  of 
Horace*,  and  there  have  been  of  the  class 
ever  since,  but  nowhere  have  I  met  with 
one  whose  brilliant  advice  to  others,  and 
sounding  cofmsel,  were  of  so  little  indi- 
vidual advantage  to  the  dealer  in  them. 
Opening  with  a  grave  descant  upon  "cir- 
cumspection," "careful  consideration,"  &c, 
and  with  sage  warnings  against  "va^e 
and  visionary  calculations^'^  "theoretical 
dabblers,'.'  and  other  enemies  by  land  and 
water,  he  proceeds  instanter  to  throw  over- 
board the  whole  of  this  valuable  ballast  as 
of  no  use  to  himself  in  a  cruise  undertaken 
without  compass  or  chart,  provisions  or 
pilot,  the  natural  consequence  being  that 
we  have  a  chapter  wholly  void  of  "  careful 
consideration"  marked  by  fears  and  notions 
most  "vague  and  visionary,"  and  by  that 
thorough  misunderstanding  of  his  subject 
and  that  entire  absence  of  argument  which 
are  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  genuine 
"theoretic  dabbler." 

^  It  is  certainly  a  pity  so  much  choice  ad- 
vice and  caution  to  farmers,  and  such  a 
sonorous  exordium  and  peroration  for  a 
sermon  on  prudence  should  be  neutralised 
for  lack  of  its  author  practising  what  he 
preaches ;  and  it  is  equally  to  be  regretted 
that  I  should  have  to  consume  time  belong- 
ing to  a  better  pursuit  in  exposing  an  arti- 
cle which,  witn  all  its  cant,  is  so  defective 
in  genuine,  onward,  vigorous  benevolence, 
and  in  warm-hearted  and  right-handed 
help  to  the  British  farmer,  at  a  crisis  when 
he  18  sore  let  and  hindered  in  his  industrious 
course,  and  when,  instead  of  asking  for 
standstill  sentimentality,  and  cold  blooded 

* ''  Non  famam  ez  fulgore,  sed  ez  furao  dare  laoem, 
Cogitat,"  &o.— -4r«  Poet,,  v.  143. 

One  with  a  flash  begins,  and  ends  in  smoke, 
The  other  out  of  smoke  brings  useful  light, 
And  (without  raising  expectation  high) 
Eduoes  that  which  pleases  and  which  benefits. 


cautions,  he  is  anxiously  enquiring  "who 
will  shew  us  any  good?"  and,  lie  your 
sensible  correspondent  *Agricola,'  is  ready 
to  thank  those  who  disinterestecUy  devote 
their  leisure  hours  to  the  collecting  and 
collating  interesting  records  and  facts  for 
his  use  and  consideration. 

^  A  systematic,  and  I  may  add  upon  prin- 
ciple a  warm  cultivator  of  active  not  passive 
patriotism  and  benevolence,  to  the  extent 
of  those  means  which  Providence  favoun 
me  with,  fond  of  the  sod  of  which  my  pre- 
decessors were  for  centuries  honourable 
cultivators  and  possessors,  I  love  the  men 
who  toil  to  turn  it  over,  and  to  their  inte^ 
ests  is  my  mite  of  spare  energy  with  pureit 
intent  heartily  devoted.  Not  that  I  profoi 
to  have  limited  my  view  exclusively  to  ^j 
soil,  or  that  in  contemplating  the  operati<mi 
of  the  natural  I  have  been  unmindfiddi 
the  moral  world,  or  forgetful  of  the  nc 
maxim,  "Homo  sum,  at  nihil  humanv 
me  alienum  esse  puto:"  but,  taste  has 
small  influence  over  us,  and  mine 
warmly  to  our  native  hills  and  Tallies  gree. 
our  fields  and  farms,  our  scenes  and  arts  i 
rural  life,  to  nature,  and  her  wonc 
works : — 

**  For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme/' 
How  blows  the  blossom,  how  the  fertile  rain 
Gladdens  the  grass,  or  fills  the  growing  ears ; 
How  harvest's  ripen,  how  oar  flo<^  increflse, 
And  how  succeeds  the  husbandman, 
**  Be  my  tongue,  may  fancy  paint  no  more, 
"  And  dead  to  joy,  foi^t  my  heart  to  beat." 

Under  the    influence  of  such  feel 
have  for  the  first  time  become  a  contril 
to  your  useful  miscellany,  upon  a  higl 
interesting  and  important  subject,  unhea 
of  by  some,    imperfectly    understood  M 
others,  and  respecting  which,  its  theoiyj 
and  its  practice,  earnest  enquiry  had  ariMBj 
out  of  allusions  made  in  public,  by  estiiiii*] 
ble  practical  men  to  existing  practical  ez<^< 
periments.    As  the  best  method  of  doinii 
the  subject  justice,  and  of  supplying  a  d»*| 
sideratum  in  our  rural  literature,  I  ventiml^ 
(after  a  very  deliberate  interval)  in  tiiij 
silence  of  abler  pens,  to  attempt  an  enooiRi 
into  and  sketch  of  the  history  of  stall-iee^ ' 
ing  milch  cows,  which,  whatever  its  defed% 
wlQ,  when  completed,  be  found  to  compiiie 
striking  records,  practical  observatioiiBail 
illustrations,  sound  experiments  and  sena- 
ble  arguments  not  to  be  met  with  in  a  cob- 
nected  form  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Farmai 
Herald,    The  subject,  it  will  be  seen  as  wt 
proceed  with  it,^  is  one  peculiarly  practtoil 
and  not  theoretical,  in  tnis  way  of  treating 
it ;  not  hazarding  conjecture,  (as  your  eor- 
respondent  would  have  it  supposed,)  bat 
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mdlmg  history,  and  chronicliug  experi-  interests  of  their  tenantry  and  countrymen 

ice  rauier  than  opinion.    It  must,  indeed,  rather  than  those  of  Parisian  shopkeepers, 

i  obvious  on  slight  reflection,  that  it  is  a  should  have  our  grateful  regards,  and  not 

.bject  possessing  little  theoretical  interest,  our  offensive  sneers  when  they  bring  for- 

id  affording  a  mere  theorist  neither  scope  ward  or  revive  subjects  of  high  concern- 

>r  encouragement,  its  theory  being  like  ment  to  rent-paying  farmers, 

at  of  steam  navigation,  coincident  with  ^    Of  this  truly  noble  class,  my  first  letter 

I   practice,  and  alike  capable  of  being  instances  George  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  High 

sily  established  or  speedily  overthrown.  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chester,   and  for- 

To  a  mind  of  any  sensibility  you  are  merly  one  of  its  parliamentary  representa- 

rare,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  by  no  means  tives,  in  his  capacity  of  chairman  of  the 

Teeable   to  make  oneself  the  subject  of  oldest  Agricultural  Society    in    England, 

marks  such  as  the  foregoing,  but  when  bringing  the  subject  of  stall-feeding  milch 

.  attack  like  that  of  'Lente's'  partakes  so  cows,  before  its  members,  not  through  the 

uch  of  what  the  phrenologists  call  "In-  medium  of  theory  or  ^'theoretic  dahhlers,** 

viduality,"  it  very  naturally  excites  those  but  through  the  direct  actual  experience  of 

gans  to  which  I  nnd  I  have  been  allow-  a  practical  agriculturist  present,   of  high 

R  a  little  exercise.  reputation  and  integrity,  who  gave  upon 

He   who  writes  for  a  ^^  Herald"  ought  the  spot  his  testimony  in  favour  of  a  prac- 

irays  to  announce  tidings  worth  hearing,  tice,  of  which,  details  (as  stated  bv  me) 

to  lead  us  to  new  fields  worth  winning ;  were  already  published  in  a  report  of  Ches- 

it  your  correspondent,  in  this  era  of  agri-  hire  Farming,  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  in- 

tltural  difficulty,  when  help^  is  needed  on  specters  of  tne  above  society,  himself  a 

mey  hand,  (and  when  practical  husband-  rent-paying  fanner  acting  upon  Mr.  Wild's 

en,  far  off  from  where  I  write,  as  the  plan  m  his  own  dairy  management.   A  cir- 

Hey  of  Llangollen,  are  hailing  our  hum-  cumstance  of  publicity  which  your  corres- 

e  aid  with  grateful  courtesy)  instead  of  pendent  chooses  wholly  to  overlook,  as  well 

«fol  suggestions,  encumbers  us  with  his  as  what  your  correspondent  J.  S.  wrote  in 

Brs,  and  m  lieu  of  information  or  amend-  favor  of  stall-feeding  three  months  prior  to 

ent  embarrasses  the  farmer  with  cautions,  my  letter, 
id  represses  his  enquiries  with  altisonant       Of  Mr.  Wilbraham,  Dr.  Holland  in  his 


toowB  best  W  name.  cal  economy  of  the  county  afforded  him. 

At  what  UerdM  college  your  correspon-  and  for  the  gratifying  manner  in  which  it 

■It  has  studied,  it  is  not  important  to  was   communicated.'     Mr.  Palin's  prize 

Aow,  but  it  is  important  to  most  readers  essay  on  Cheshire,  published  by  the  Royal 

r  Ac  i^anwcr'*  ifJraW,  when  they  are  con-  Agricultural   Society,    (of  whose  council 

ti»ding  with  heavy  rents  and  rates,  and  Mr.  Wilbraham  is  a  member,)  bears  also 

B^t  profits,  with  falling  markets  and  rising  testimony  to  the  practical  patronase  of  hus- 

Unpetition,  that  they  should  not  be  de-  bandry  for  which  the  latter  gentleman  is 

>yredfrom  ^'thinking  on  whatsoever  things  well  known,  whose  health  I  remember  was 

f»  of  good  report."  from  availing  them-  drunk  some  years  ago  at  one  of  the  cele- 

lehes  of  improved  ptractices,  or  from  at-  brated  Holkham  (Norfolk)  sheep-shearings 

mpting  more  ingenious  efibrts  to  improve  in  highly  complimentary  terms  as  "The 

^ir  condition.      It  is  equally  important  Father  of  Cheshire  Husbandry." 

ftat  country  gentlemen  should  not  be  dis-  Of  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  Wild,  I  feel 

Kiaded   from   making  those  experiments  called  upon  to  speak  as  one  long  connected 

^liieh  their  ampler  means  enable  them  to  with  rural  affairs,  whose  experience  and 

^  nor  from  proving  all  things,  holding  judgment  upon  practical  a^culture  are  as 

igrt  that  which  is  good,  for  their  own  bene-  valuable,  as  his  own  practice  and  husban- 

ct|  and  that  of  others  who  are  without  the  dry  are  excellent.    In  1843  he  gained  the 

Deans  for  enterprize.     And,  it  is  also  of  Manchester  Agricultural  Society 's^r«^pre- 

Munense  importance  to  us  all,  that  those  mium  for  ^^  the  best  cultivated  f army'  and 

rarthies  among  the  wealthier  owners  of  the  the^r^^  for  turnips^  as  well  as  \\iQ  first  for 


le  pursuits  of  pleasure,  and  who  study  the   'Lente's'  visionary  notions,  I  refer  your 
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readers  to  page  181  of  your  last  vol.  where,  and  bad  memories,  Mr.  Wild  judiciously 

in  the  report  of  the  November  Holywell  confined  his  remarks  to  what  farmers  valae 

meeting,  they  will  find  a  better  judge  (in  most,  namely,  results^  giving  the  company 

reference  to  my  friend's  farm-yard  man-  a  hearty  welcome  to  any  informatioii  In 

agement)  speaking  of  Mr.  Wild  as  "one  could  give  them  at  Weaverham  Wood  upai 

of  the  best  agriculturists  in  the  county  of  the  subject.    In  speaking  of  the  ^ectsd 

Chester."  soiling,  he  might  perhaps  have  referred  to 

In  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  but  one  the  *'  effects*'  in  his  banker's  hands ;  buthi 

of  the  Daresbury  Club,  they  will  also  find  summed  up  by  stating  what  surprised  ai4 

that  he  was  one  of  the  judges  ;  and  that  on  pleased  his  hearers  as  much,   "  that ' 

that  occasion  he  took  the  opportunity  of  stall-feeding,  he  estimated  he  could' 

peaking  upon  the  advantages  ofstall-feeaing,  two  cows,  where  he  had  before  been 

This  was  in  Feb.,  1843.    And  for  support-  to  keep  only  one  upon  the  pasturini 

ing  his  views  in  February,  1845,  your  cor-  tem.*'     And  1  conceive  this  was  the " 

respondent  lectures  me  and  your  readers  plan  of  handling  a  matter  after  d 

about  circumspection,  deliberation,  et  hoc  which  I  find  requires  a  pamphlet  to  hi 

omne  genus,  as  if  taking  two  years  to  move  it  properly.  In  the  face  of  these  circum 

in  a  good  cause  were  not  being  deliberate  ces  *  Lente'  thus  writes  in  reference  to 

enough  in  all  conscience !     I  ought,  per-  men  as  Mr.  Wilbraham  and  Mr.  Wild 

haps,  to  add,  that  Mr.  Wild,  besides  filling  '*  Far  better,"  says  he,  "  had  it  been 

the  office  of  agent  upon  one  of  the  largest  the^  chairman  to  have  called  upon  i 

estates  in  his  county,  and  being  an  enter-  agriculturist  present,    of  sound  judgn 

prising  farmer,  whose  fields  present  one  of  and  experience,  to  state  the  merits  and 

the  finest  specimens  of  the  drill  husbandry  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  feeding,  i 

in  Cheshire,    and  whose  farming  evinces  what  he  found  by  actual  experience  to 

like  talent,  is  a  prudent  and  pious  man,  their  respective  cost  and  effect." 
whose    general  character,   principles  and       A  fellow-subscriber  (who  politely 

years,  constitute  him  the  last  individual  to  draws  his  letter  in  order  to  make  room 

answer  the  character    so    unwarrantably  the  present  one)  remarks  upon  this  pa 

sketched  in  the  imagination  of  your  flip-  — ''Does  '  Festina  Lente'  supposes 

pant  and  presuming  correspondent.  Let  the  farmer,  who  has  been  working  all  hii 

reader  favour  me  with  a  perusal  of  what  upon  the  old  plan  of  cow-keeping,  to 

I  have  said  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  column  such  a  mere  automaton  as  to  look  to   * 

of  your  18th  page,  and  then  read  (with  pa-  for  information  as  to  its  "cost  andei 

tience,  if  he  can)  the  pert  and  superficial  and  does  he  suppose  that  with  Mr.  .. 

manner  in  whicn  '  Lente'  speaks  of  per-  statements,  and  *  Hark  Forward's'  " 

sons,  of  whose  character    and    stanoing  dences"^  of  results,   we  cannot  test 

among  us  he  evidently  knows  as  little  as  of  truth  without  being    put   into    '  Lei 

the  subject  under  consideration,  and  which  leading  strings  to  prevent  our  "ru 

he  prejudgeth  after  a  fashion  much  used  away  with  false  notions  ?"    We  dairy  _ 

by  men  who  lack  knowledge  and  argument,  ers  are  neither  so  helpless  nor  so  h 

— Thus :  "  Now  I  am  sure,  that  every  good  over-head  as  he  evidently  is,  and  su; 

experienced  dairy  faxmer  wiW  denounce  the  us  to  be;  and,   whatever  he   may 

practice."    He  is  **8ure"  aye,  to  be  sure  there  is  far  more  afiront  than  conai 

ne  is !    Such  men  are  in  general  sure  in  in  his  admonitions.    With  many  oi  ai 

Sroportion  as  they  are  shallow ;  and  as  Dr.  matter  is  in  a  nut-shell — we  do  stall<  * 

ohnson  says,  "  for  arguments  lay  wagers."  as  well  as  we  can,  from  November  to ! 

At  the  Manchester   meeting  referred  to,  and  there  can  be  no   great   difScnll 

the  chairman,  Mr.  Wilbraham,  after  intro-  danger  in  mowing  grass  for  daily  food 

ducing  the  subject,  and  giving  some  state-  May  to  Michaelmas,  instead  or  g 

ments  in  connection  therewith,  called  upon  upon  small  farms ;  for  upon  large 

Mr.  Wild  for  confirmation   of  what  nad  will  not  pay^  without  siiecial  em 

been  advanced,  who  accordingly  stood  up  ments.  of  which,  as  my  mend,  *  Hark 

and   briefly   corroborated  the   statements  ward,'  is  aware.     We  shall  no  doubt 

put  forth  by  the  chairman.     The  reader  more  from  him  ere  long,  his  opinion 

will  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Wild's  facts  that  soiling  experiments  should  be 

were  already  in  print,  and  that  the  pamph-  to  farms  not  exceeding  200  statute 

let  in  which  they  were  inserted  was  to  be  ji  Dairy  Farmer.**  ^ 
had  on  the  spot.    After-dinner    meetings       Your  readers  will  naturally  enoogkl 

being  but  indifferently  adapted  for  detafls  mark    upon   this  ungracious  psaaigei 
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^y,  if  Mr.  Wild  were  not  the  man,  who  in  English,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  can 
8  V   and  they 
ident*8  hastj^ 
'' agricultunst 

1  had  experience  in  t(ie  two  systems  to  give  for  his  own  special  benefit.-^'*  Si  pos- 

ilify  him  for  speaking  to  their  *'  effects."  sitis  celeriter  ite,  semper  tamen  vigilanter.*' 

( If  possible,  go  a-heady  but  don't  go  head  over 
ITour  correspondent  (who  is  a  very  slave  heeL)  His  remarks  are  not  wholly  desti- 
his  imagination,  and  writes  as  ideas  tute  of  originality.  The  only  one,  however, 
it  around  him)  talks  of  the  subject  being  which  I  can  at  present  exhibit  for  your 
eceiyed  with  a  smile  of  incredulity."  readers'  entertainment,  refers  to  a  subject 
writer's  honesty  of  purpose,  who  can  incidentally  touched  upon  by  me,  in  con- 
is  "  twist  words  and  meanings,"  will  nection  with  which  he  has  made  the  very 
i,  I  apprehend,  as  few  admirers  among  singular  discovery,  that  what  is  in  accord- 
ir  readers,  as  his  consistency,  in  cla-  ance  with  scientinc  principles  may,  never- 
uring  first  for  information,  and  then  theless,  be  opposed  to  truth  and  sense ! — 
nmering  'Hark  Forward'  forgiving  it;—  But  the  passage  is  given  with  so  much  gen- 
somplainingofa  want  of  details  respect-  tlemanly  taste,  ihoi  I  must  quote  it  in  bis 
a  practice,  which,  without  having  pa-  own  terms.  Referring  to  my  remarks  upon 
ice  to  wait  for  a  knowledge  of,  he  '*is  cheese,  he  says,    they  "are  equally  false 


„     „«     _pnn- 

he  dark  as  he  imagines  they  are ;  nor  do  ciples"  to  remarks  like  your  correspond- 
ften  meet  with  men  whose  inconsisten-  ent's,  in  accordance  with  no  principles  at 
I  are  so  calculated  as  '  Lente's'  to  make  all,  I  leave  mine  to  their  course ;  and  in 
tr  readers  meny.  Evidently,  through  conclusion,  must  do  *  Lente'  the  justice  to 
Be  not-to-be-defined  motive,  he  really  admit  that  he  has,  in  one  instance,  evinced 
Bts  no  information  upon  the  subject,  on  something  resembling  caution.  After  en- 
ieb  his  mind  is  made  up  beforehand :  deavouring  to  create  the  horrors  against 
I  spirit  in  which  he  writes  shewing  that  soUing,  by  referring  to  "the  ill  effects  re- 
bere  vam  to  think  of  pleasing  him  on  suiting  from  the  practice,"  he  "declines" 
ih  a  topic,  and  reminding  us  of  Sheri-  going  into  a  detail  of  them,"  which  cer- 
a*s  description  of  a  certain  M.  P.'s  tainly  exhibits  some  self-control,  since  we 
lioning  and  candour—  are  sure  that,  to  have  "  stated  the  demerits," 

«•  I  do  not  like  yoa,  Dr.  Fell ;  and  to  have  "  detailed  the  ill  effects"  of  the 

Thereason  why  I  cannot  tell:  system,    would  have  been    a    task  most 

Bat  thw,  I'm  sure  1  know  tail  well.  agreeable  to  his  taste.    He,  however,  *  *  de- 

I  do  not  like  you.  Dr.  Fell.  ^fj^^^,.    .^.    ^^^   ^    ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

id,  therefore,  "  that  the  practice  of  hous-  sion  it  is,  for  two  reasons — first,  because 
( cows  throughout  the  year  is  equally  ex-  the  "  ill  effects"  must  exist  before  they  can 
uivetothe  farmer  and  injurious  to  the  be  "detailed;"  and  secondly,  because  if 
rdhedoes  not  hesitate  to  say."  "Hesitate,"  the  v  exist,  he  does  not  know  it;  for  he  tells 
,  indeed !  Hesitation  is  no  virtue  of  his,  us  distinctly,  that  of  all  the  dairies  he  has 
latever  consistency  and  discretion  may  inspected.  "  m  not  a  single  instance  are  the 
,  for  it  will  appear  as  we  proceed,  that  cows  stall-fed  T*  What  an  accomplished 
VBually  discards  it  where  it  is  most  re-  and  experienced  commentator  on  stall - 
bite.  Thus,  he  professes  familiarity  feeding! 
Bi  the  agricultural  movements  of  the  day; 

nils  them,"  as  Cowper  says,  "  Tom  and  Now  your  readers  will  find  that  *  Hark  ! 
sk  ;"  commends  our  rural  seminaries.  Forward'  will  not  "  decline  going  into  de- 
.  and  compliments  those  of  us  who  pa-  tails  "  of  effects  resulting  from  the  practice, 
nise  them  by  our  sons;  without  ever  and  that  as  he  proceeds  they  will  enjoy 
nrehending  the  awkward  fact  that  stall-  still  more  the  head-over-heels'  trip-up  thus 
Ung  mUch  cows  is  a  prominent  feature  of  given  to  his  own  commentary  by  your  cor- 
modem  self-supporting  rural  schools !  respondent,  whose  declension  of  details  will 
spite  of  this  and  other  unlucky  passages   do  as  mucn  as  I  could  wish  to  upset  his 
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logic  and  his  lente,*  and  to  make  your  rea- 
ders hark-forward  more  than  ever.  There 
are  some  marvellously  comical  statements 
put  forth  by  him  which  I  cannot  now  notice 
but  must  do  hereafter ;  meantime  instead 
of  puzzling  your  readers  with  untranslated 
Latinisms,  permit  me,  in  closing,  to  avail 
myself  for  the  benefit  of  *Lente'  as  well  as 
of  the  "  young  farmer"  and  myself,  of  some 
plain  English  good  sense,  from  a  source 
which  is  easier  of  access  than  Caesar  or 
Cicero,  and  which  I  hope  to  see  extending 
its  usefulness  daily  ;  not  doubting  that  had 
I  written  nothing  more  than  the  following 
admirable  and  nervous  sentiments,  they 
would  have  been  received  by  your  candid 
readers  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  my- 
self and  my  esteemed  friends,  in  submitting 
respectfully  to  the  public  the  duty  of  re- 


farmer  has  need  of  all  that  can  be  done  for 
him,  with  a  view  to  extend  his  acquaint* 
ance  with  men  and  things ;  to  root  out  that 
mass  of  unwarrantable  prepossession  which 
from  his  isolated  position  too  often  hangs 
about  him.  and  to  substitute  (in  the  words  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy)  "  sound  and  rational 
principles  for  vaffue  popular  prejudices."  " 
(The  I'armers*  Herald,  the  EdUor  to  his  Cor- 
respondents, vol  /,  p,  17,  Feb.  1843.;— ^arA: 
Forward. 

P.  S.  The  interruption  occasioned  this 
month  by  the  foregoing  article,  must  be  my 
apology  to  your  ^  worthy  correspondent 
*  Agpricola,'  for  omitting  a  direct  reply  to 
his  communication,  which  however  shall 
be  specially  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

ON  FEEDING  CATTLE. 

As  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  me 
differs,  I  believe,  in  some  respects  from 
what  is  generally  acted  on,  I  shall  shortly 
state  the  course  which  I  have  followed  for 
years. 

First,  as  to  the  construction  of  the  feed- 
ing byre.  It  is  single-headed,  and  twenty- 
one  feet  wide,  and  thus  apportioned :  a 
space  of  six  feet  in  front  of  the  cattle  is 
used  for  a  passage,  and  turnip  store ;  the 
manger  is  two  feet  wide,  and  stands  18 
inches  above  the  saddle.     It  is  built  of 

*  Feacina  Lente — On  slowt  or  literally,  hasten  leisure- 
ly, a  proverb  met  with  in  Erasmus's  Adagia,  and  used 
as  the  punning  motto  of  the  Onslow  fttmily,  on  whose 
arms  it  reads  well  enough,  though  sadly  abused  when 
applied  to  a  farmer's  arms,  who  will  find  plus  ultra 
(onward)  a  far  better  maxim  for  keeping  pace  with  the 
times. 


stone  and  lime,  and  finished  with  a  pate^j 
ment  sole,  haying  a  framing  of  wood 
the  passage,  sixteen  inches  nigh,  and 
the  saddle,  their  is  a  beam  of  six  ind 
high  above  the  sole  of  the  pavement, 
saddle  is  seven  feet  long ;  and  the  reiu 
ing  six  feet  are  required  for  a  strand 
passage  behind  the  cattle.    The  causewa 
ing  of  the  three  feet  of  the  saddle  next ' 
manger  is  almost  level ;  but  on  the  rei 
ing  four  feet,  there  is  a  pretty  quick 
to  the  strand.    This  slope  is  kept  up  to| 
level  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  litter,  wl' 
not  only  allows  the  cattle  to  rest  easy, 
permits  the  urine  to  pass  below  it  and! 
into  the  strand,  from  which  it  is  conve 
by  means  of  drain  tiles,  to  the  roofed  i 
tank  outside.    The  division  or  travc 
betwixt  each  pair  of  cattle  does  noti 
farther  than  the  beam  on  the  front  off 
manger ;  but  the  space  across  the^  mi 
is  closed  by  a  sliding  board  dividing 
pair.    Above  the  manger,  there  is  a: 
of  glass  in  the  roof  for  eacn  pair  of  i 
and  the  advantages  arising  from  this 
that  the  servant  is  enabled  to  clean 
groom  the  cattle  with  shut  doors, 
tliat  means  preserving  an  even  temi 
in  the  byre,  as  well  as  to  see  that  tl 
ger  is  kept  clean;  and  this  is  done  bj 
stepping  into  and  sweeping  it  with  a  I 
from  one  end  of  the  b3rre  to  the 
taking  out  the    sliding   divisions  in 
manger  as  he  passes  along. 

Having  described  the  byre.  I  shall] 
notice  the  different  kinds  or  food 
and  as  I  consider  it  of  no  small 
may  also  mention,  that  a  piece  of  rock  I 
is  always  kept  in  the  manger  before 
pair  of  cattle,  and  as  they  use  a  g^ood  i 
of  it,  I  think  I  may  safely  ascril^  toiti 
total  absence  of  swelling  or  hove  amc 
the  stock.  I  generalhr  house  my  i 
about  the  first  week  of"^  October ;  and 
five  or  six  weeks  thereafter,  the 
used  consist  entirely  of  Pomeranian  61 
afterwards,  of  Yellow  Bullock;  and.' 
spring,  a  portion  of  Swedes.  A  aupp^i 
turnips  is  always  stored  in  the  apMi] 
front  of  the  cattle,  which  is  of  much 
tage  for  various  reasons,  such  as  ii 
fresh  supply  during  frosty  weather,  at' 
as  enabling  the  servant  to  give  the  vaoo 
feed  with  closed  doors,  which  is  all 
done  at  five  o'clock^  a.m.  At  noon,  ai 
of  turnips  is  again  given,  and  when  pota.^ 
do  not  exceed  seven  shillings  per  boDJ 
thirty-two  stones,  I  prefer  a  mixtnra 
about  one-half  thereof  At  two  o'clock  I 
mangers  are  cleared  and  swept  oat, 
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ly  described ;  and  after  this  has  and  needs  the  aid  of  a  powerful  stimulant 
the  third  and  last  feed  for  the  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  it.  As  the 
1 ;  and  here  I  much  approve  of  man  would  fall  short  under  such  treatment, 
ometimes  oat  straw  is  used  ;  at   so  does  the  land  fail  in  like  manner.    Now 

or  wheat  chaff.  Then,  for  a  if  1  can  show  that  the  corn  given  to  stock 
at  a  time,  brewer's  grains,  occa-  upon  a  farm,  is  all  returned  in  extra  pro- 
xed  with  linseed  meal ;  but  the  duce,  besides  manifold  advantages,  which 
equentlv  used  consists  of  bruised  your  sagacious  readers  will  readily  discover, 
iseed.  The  oats  and  linseed  are  surely  all  that  have  the  means  of  entering 
y  running  them  through  com-  upon  this  system  will  do  so.  I  will  take 
lers  attached  to  the  thrashing  my  own  business  for  an  example.  I  shall 
oats  are  only  flattened,  but  the  this  winter  use  100  quarters  of  corn  upon 
'educed  to  dust,  and  they  are   my  stock,  exclusive  of  horses.    I  calculate 

together  with  cold  water,  and  the  manure  I  shall  make  with  which  this 
►py  and  a  half  of  the  mixture  corn  is  incorporated  will  manure  well  36 
ch  beast.  The  quantity  of  lin-  acres,  and  as  my  system  of  farming  is  three 
to  each  is  about  one  and  a  half  crons  and  a  fallow,  three  crops  will  be 
^ht.  Probably  the  expense  of  gathered  before  the  same  land  will  be  ma- 
ay  to  some  appear  too  great  to  nured  again.  I  will  ask  any  practical  far- 
tfter  a  fair  trial,  I  am  inclined  mer  may  I  not  reasonably  calculate  upon  a 
at  it  will  be  found  to  pay  even  quarter  of  corn  per  acre  more  upon  each 
say  nothing  of  the  indirect  gain  of  the  three  crops,  than  I  might  nave  ex- 
n  the  saving  of  fodder.  The  pected  had  I  put  on  the  same  land  the 
16  oats  is  well  known  ;  and  by   same  Quantity  of  manure  of  the  weak  kind, 

linseed  at  fifty  shillings  per  made  from  hay  and  straw  alone?  Assum- 
3  expense  can  be  at  once  ascer-   ing,  then,  that  I  get  one  quarter  of  com 

more  in  each  of  the  three  crops  by  using 
e  are  all  carefully  groomed  once  the  corn,  the  36  acres  in  the  three  years 
I  I  consider  it  of  great  import-  return  108  Quarters  extra  produce  for  the 
re  all  the  superfluous  hair  re-  100  expended.  Of  course  it  will  be  obvious 
ticularly  from  the  shoulders  and  to  every  practical  man,  that  rich  manures 
[  in  some  cases,  where  the  coat  should  not  lie  in  the  yard,  exposed  to  the 
)Ugh,  I  have  had  the  whole  body  washing  of  heavy  rains,  but  made  princi- 
?he  byre  I  have  described  con-  pally  under  cover,  and  frequently  collected 
-two  cattle,  and  I  have  only  to  into  a  heap,  and  well  secured  until  taken 
to  attend  to  these  and  ten  or  to  the  land,  and  especial  care  taken  that 
3rs  in  a  court  adjoining,  reouires  the  fermentation  does  not  become  too  rapid; 
nd  undivided  attention  or  one  to  prevent  which  anything  may  be  mixed 
wed  turnips  and  all  other  keep  when  it  is  put  together  that  is  likely  to 
leht  to  him.  —  David  Dickson,  check  and  cool  it.  I  use  sand  when  I  can- 
rX. — Scot,  Far.  not  obtain  anything  better  for  that  purpose, 

^  and  to  cover  the  heap  over  to  prevent  it 

?Ar'T'irnT?  nv  matsjttrpq        being  weakened  by  evaporation.   A  farmer 
<  ACTURE  OF  MANURES.       ^^es  not  require  a  philosopher  or  a  chemist 

may  affirm,  from  what  I  fre-  to  inform  him  wherein  the  strength  of  ma- 
tness  in  the  mode  of  making  and  nure  consists ;  he  has  only  to  refer  to  his 
manure,  that  many  do  not  suffi-  cattle-stalls,  his  pig-sty,  and  dove-cote ;  it 
nsider  the  great  difference  be-  is  there  seen  that  the  manure  that  contains 
)ng  and    weak  manure,    in  its   the  most  corn  in  proportion  to  other  matter 

quality  and  durable  effects  in  composing  it,  is  invariably  found  to  be  the 
ig  the  land  to  which  it  is  applied;   strongest  and    best. — A  farmery   in  Bell's 
8  an  important  thing  for  every    Weekly  Messenger. 
well  understand.    If  straw  and  » 

without  cake  or  corn,  compose  q^  PLOUGHING  IN  GREEN  PLANTS 
re  that  18  taken  to  the  land  (and  ac  vtaxtttut^c 

my  knowledge,    even  of  those  Ab  MAJNURES. 

I  well  afford  to  buy  them,  con-  This  very  important  means  of  enriching  the 

bad  practice  ),  comparatively  it  soil  has  been  but  too  little  attended  to  in  Britain^ 
small  Deer  to  a  man  who  has  an  particularly  in  Scotland.  The  chief  causes  of 
ary  task  of  labour  to  perform,   its  neglect  are — 1st,  the  want  of  a  due  appre- 
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ciadon  of  its  value ;  2nd,  The  lateness  of  the  culent  state  in  which  they  exist  when  the  pi 
harvest,  and  consequent  slowness  of  growth  is  coming  into  flower.  Green  plants,  Ht 
hctween  the  time  of  sowing  the  plants  and  that  heing  very  susceptihle  of  decay,  it  is  obvioi 
of  ploughing  them  in  ;  3rd,  Its  heing  inadmls-  of  importance  to  plough  them  in  to  such  a  de 
sihle  except  at  particular  points  of  the  rotations  as  will  prevent  the  drying  action  of  the  air, 
in  common  use  ;  and  4th,  The  carrying  out  to  not  so  deeply  hut  that  the  amount  of  air  ne* 
an  unwarrantahle  extent  the  principle,  that  sary  for  the  process  of  decay  can  obudn  ac( 
green  vegetable  substances,  to  he  profitably  Three  or  four  inches  will  in  general  sofBce 
employed  as  manures,  ought  to  be,  in  the  first   this  purpose. 

place,  used  as  food  for  animls.  Different  plants  have  been  recommended 

It  will  readily  be  granted,  that  the  amount  of  used  for  the  purpose  of  green-manuring  t 

produce  that  can,  in  any  shape,  be  exported   as  pease,  vetches,  aftermath  clover,  buck-wli 

from  a  farm,  without  deteriorating  the  land,  is    lupine,  rye,  spurrey,  rape,  &c. ;  each,  perh 

a  portion  corresponding  to  what  the  crops  have    deserving  preference  in  particular  localities, 

drawn  from  the  air,  above  what  was  contained   under  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  r 

by  the  manure.      Inoi^anic  substances  are  de-    tion,  of  which  practical  fanners  will  have  I 

rived  exclusively  from  the  soil,  but  as  crops    difficulty  in  judging. 

contain  a  certain  proportion  of  these,  the  supply        It  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 

must  be  maintained  either  by  decomposition  of  farm  stiff  soils,  where  the  naked  fallow  is  in 

mineral  matter  in  the  soil — and  even  In  the    pensable,  whether,  in  favourable  seasons,  i 

best  soils  this  is  but  a  limited  source — or  by    the  tillage  and  clearing  of  weeds  have  been 

manures  obtained  from  sources  foreign  to  the    through  early,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  i 

farm.     It  follows,  then,  that  if  plants  capable    a  crop  of  some  of  the  before-mentioned  pli 

of  drawing  lai^ely  on  the  air  are  grown,  and    in  time  to  be  ploughed  in,  before  the  tim 

ploughed  in  at  the  time  they  contain  most  of  sowing  winter  wheat     It  is  not  meant  that 

the  matter  so  derived,  and  in  a  condition  favour-    could  supersede  the  common  manuring ;  bi 

able  to  steady  and  complete  decay,  that  all  that    is  certainly  one  of  the  expedients  that  oogb 

could  be  exported  is  gain,  and  is  laid  up  in  the    be  had  recourse  to,  especially  on  stiff  clay  & 

soil,  to  enable  it  to  minister  to  other  crops  of  where  the  rotation  is  short,  and  where,  firom 

more  profitable  kinds.     The  plants  which  form    want  of  fallow-crops,  the  sources  of  manure 

the  most  valuable  food  for  animals  are  almost   much  curtailed.     It  may  be  remarked  as  a  1 

all  incapable  of  being  raised  on  very  poor  soils,    ther  inducement,  that  wheat  is  one  of  the  a 

and  they  draw  most  largely  on  the  soil  for  sup-    most  benefited  by  this  kind  of  manure. 

port ;  there  are,  however,  others  less  fitted  for       In  this  country,  almost  the  only  case  wl 

feeding  animals,  that  draw  largely  on  the  air,   green  plants,  or  rather  parts  of  plants,  are  i 

and  are  capable  of  growing  on  poor  soils  ;  it  is   tematically  ploughed  in,  is  when  grass  or] 

these  that  are  most  appropriately  employed  for   ture  is  broken  up.    The  breaking  up  of  k 

green  manuring.      In  selecting  plants  for  this   undoubtedly  a  case  of  green  manaring,  altboi 

purpose,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are   most  farmers  have  not  been  accustomed  to  f 

rapid  growers,  nourished  chiefly  at  the  expense   it  in  this  light     Under  the  head  of  rotatifl 

of  the  air,  capable  of  autumnal  growth,  and  that   crops,  it  will  be  shewn  what  reason  there  I 

they  are  hardy  and  suitable  to  the  soil  and  believe  that,  while  the  land  is  in  lea,  the  I 

climate.  becomes    enriched  by  the  excretions  of 

Green  plants  are  greatly  superior  to  dry  ones  glasses  and  clovers.  Apart  from  this,  howei 
as  manure,  in  being  capable  of  speedier  and  any  one  may  readily  satisfy  himself  by  careli 
more  complete  decomposition.  Dry  vegetable  examining  a  piece  of  a  furrow-slice  of  lea,  i 
matter  introduced  into  the  soil  decomposes  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the  stems  of  i 
slowly,  because,  in  drying,  changes  have  al-  grasses  and  clover  bear  a  considerable  piQH 
ready  taken  place  in  the  sap  that  render  it  less  tion,  especially  in  dry  weight,  to  the  part  tlii| 
prone  to  decomposition,  even  in  the  presence  of  depastured  or  mown ;  and  being  ploughed  i' 
air  and  moisture ;  hence,  straw  requires  to  be  in  a  green  state,  and  undergoing  steady 
mixed  with  other  decomposing  substances,  such  complete  decay  in  the  soil,  they  affi)rd  * 
as  animal  excrements,  and  turned  over  in  a  supplies  of  nourishment  to  the  succeeding  I 
heap,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  the  purpose  of  crop.  From  these  considerations,  it 
profitable  manuring.  But  this  is  not  the  case  that,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  from  bretldvf I 
with  green  succulent  plants ;  their  sap  contains  lea,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  after  harrakj 
albumen,  and  other  azotised  principles,  highly  possible,  while  the  herbage  is  still  gtten 
sascepdble  of  decomposition,  and  which  readily  juicy ;  and  that  there  is  no  economy  in  <'" 

induce  decay  on  the  woody  and  ceWuVai  t^'&&w««  \.\uvcv^\»c>  ^V^^ely. 

of  the  plants,  particularly  in  the  green  wvdsvxc-       \iv\«dA&  'OaaJv.^hssciX.  ^\  \akS^^  «qji,  i«ki 
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mips,  m  method  of  green-crop  manuring  is  crop  ;  and  this  would  give  7  tons  12  cwt.  2  qrs. 

jpnDiDg  to  be  adopted  in  some  localities,  that  of  tops  and  tails,  which  should  produce  as  great 

miiaes  to  be  attended  with  great  success,  and  an  effect  on  the  succeeding  crops  as  a  dose  of 

lerres  to  be  more  generally  known  ;  it  is  the  10  tons  of  well  prepared  farm-yard  manure. — 

vQghing  in  of  the  tops  and  (ails  of  the  turnips.  Of  turnip  leaves  no  accurate  analysis,   so  far 

hen  winter  wheat  is  to  succeed  turnips,  there  as  I  am  aware,  has  yet  been  published  ;  but 

ft  necessity  for  clearing  the  ground,  and  then  they  are  known  to  contain  a  considerable  pro- 

i  bulbs  only  are  stored,  &e  tops  and  tails  portion  of  saline  and  earthy  matter,   not  to 

jag  ploaghed  in.     When  it  is  to  be  a  spring  mention  the  purely  organic  part,  capable  of 

rp,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  turnips  to  remain  nourishing  the  succeeding  crops  of  the  rota- 

^;er  in  the  ground,  both  to  attain  their  full  tion.     If  Sprengel's  estimate  may  be  relied  on, 

iwth,  and  for  preservation ;   but  even  in  that  namely,  that  green  turnip  leaves  contain  1.8  per 

le,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  supply  stored  for  cent  of  inorganic  matter,  the  quantity  above 

rd  frosts  and  very  wet  weather ;  and  there  can  specified  would  contain  303  ^  lbs.     Now  when 

BO  doubt  that  the  Swedes  and  yellows  left  for  the  effect  of  a  much  smaller  dose  of  mixed  sa- 

jng  consumption,  ought  to  be  stored  before  line  manures  is  considered,  it  will  not  appear 

t  first  indications  of  spring  growth.    It  is  strange  that  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on 

lerally  admitted  that  when  turnips  are  stored,  ploughing  in  green  turnip-tops,  as  a  means  of 

i  tops  and  tails  should  be  left  in  the  field ;  enriching  the  soil  and  securing  good  after-crops. 

bit  is  here  maintained,  that  in  all  cases  they  It  may  also  be  noticed  here,  that  when  turnips 

mid  be  so,  because  it  is  only  in  autumn  that  are  eaten  off  by  sheep,  it  is  important  to  have 

f  considerable  portion  of  the  leaves  are  eaten  the  droppings  and  cups  ploughed  in  the  moment 

stock.     After  November  cattle  generally  re-  the  nets  are  removed,  unless  where  the  land 

m  ihe  leares,  and  they  are  of  course  left  to  is    already    very   rich,   and    the    crops  more 

Qber  in  the  air,  or  are  thrown  on  the  dung-  than  ordinarily  liable  to  be  attacked  by  wire- 

1;  in  either  case,  almost  the  only  portion  of  worm  and    other    insects. — Notes  to  Sir  H. 

im  that  reaches  the  field  is  the  inorganic  Davy's  Lecture. 
kt ;  the  organic  portion  being  wasted.    In  the  ^ 

S^'lStf^^n^.o^'S.rhotclS:     ON  THE   MISMANAGEMENT  OF 
■That  is  drawn  for  unmediate  use,  as  weU  as  STABLE-DUNG  MANURE, 

uit  is  stored.     The  turnips  are  of  course   especially  as  regards  exposure  to  rain. 
Dwn  in  drills ;  as  each  turnip  is  drawn,  the   rwr  i.  4.  ^1.     ^  • 

Sand  tail  are  struck  off  wiA  a  curved  knife   Whilst,  at  a  vast  expense,  the  farmer  is 
Lent  of  a  dclde,  and  laid  evenly  in  the  importing  bones  from  the  shores  of  the 
between  the  drills.    When  the  bulbs  are   Black  Sea,  nitrate   of  soda   from    South 
off,  the  tops  and  tails  are  the  same  day   America,  guano  from  the  coast  of  Peru  and 
cid  in  b J  means  of  the  plougn.       The  ^        ^i.     a  r  •  ^  i.    •     •     ^ 

grown  after  this  dressing  has  always  been  ™"^  ^^^  African  coast,  he  is,  m  too  many 
to  be  of  fine  quality,  and  not  liable  to  be  instances,  negligent  of  the  manure  that  his 
With  the  view  of  ascertainmg  the   stable  and  stalls  supply.    This  negligence 
prative  value  of  this  method,  I  have  seve-  j^^^  ^^^^       i^te^  ^^t    ^^^  emphaticaUy 
tunes  had  the  produce  weighed  from  two    _      ,  _  *^  '  ..        «       , 

of  the  same  field,  the  one  treated  as  dwelt  on,  by  every  recent  writer  of  author- 

the  other  eaten  off  by  sheep ;  and  have  ity  on  agriculture.    As  regards  exposure 
the  balance,  both  in  quantity  and  weight  to  rain,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  it  on  the 

.^aSirTyeL*';he^°°^^/^to"  Wnd  of  manure  just  alluded  to    examples 
turnips  on  a  soil  so  light  and  friable  as  to  o' ^t»  ^^^  t'lis  part  of  England  (Westmore- 
the  treading  of  the  sheep  for  textural  land),  where  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain 
rement,  this  method  of  green  manuring  faUg^  are  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  ai- 
res a  trial.    The  one  peculianty  of  subse-  . 1  ^     *    v^  ^^4.      •«.!.     xi.     • 

treatment  that  neeSs  to  be  noticed  is,  °^°«'  everywhere  to  be  met  with :  the  m- 

!  the  bnurd  of  the  grain  crop  requires  more  stances  of  neglect  constitute  the  rule ;  of 

ig  than  usoal,  and  with  a  heavy  roller. —  care  an4  attention,   the  rare  exception  to 

Jrn  many  trials  made  in  the  months  of  No-  the  rule.     The  farm-steadings   here  are 
^oer  and  December,  1842,  I  find  that  the  1  j    v  '^^        i.i.    j         1 

«i»,  by  weight,  of  the  tops  and  tails  to  the  commonly  on  declivities  ;  the  dung  heap  is 

^  is,  on  an  average,  1  to  3,3.    But  25  tons   usually  placed  on  a  ^e<i^V\V^ ,  o^\.cvv  V3  ^^ 
^WhB,  perunperial  acre,  is  considezed  a  good   side  of  a  road,  auA,  \tv  tcm^e«\>\^^^^>  ^^^'^ 
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every  shower  of  rain,  the  water  that  runs  phate  of  lime  was  large,  as  was  alsotbaiot 

off,  percolating  through  the  manure,  robs    the  fixed  alkaline  salts,  whilst  that  of  ^ 

it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  ingredients,   phosphate  of  lime  and  the  magnesian  sak 

especially  its  soluble  salts,  and  soluble  ani-  was  small.    The  next  specimen  examinei 

mal  and  vegetable  matter,  tending  to  starve   was  from  a  much  larger  and  older  dnn^j 

the  fields  and  pollute  the  roads.     I  have   heap,  after  a  fall  of  1.12  inch  of  rain  ii 

had  the  curiosity  to  collect  portions  of  such   about  12  hours.    The  fluid  was  of  a  dar) 

drainage,  and  subject  them  to  examination;   brown  than  the  preceding,  very  similai  is 

and  I  now  propose  to  give  the  results,  as  its  appearance  under  the  microscope, 

they  show,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the   higher  sp.  gr.,  viz.,  1008,  and  yet  less  lie 

injurious  effect,  and  how  great  is  the  loss   in  ammoniacal  salts,  for  when  mixed 

to  the  farmer  in  consequence.  lime,  it  gave  only  a  very  faint  smell  of 

The  first  portion  collected  was  from  a  monia ;  and  its  extract  obtained  by  evs 

heap  of  stable-dung,  fresh  from  the  stable    ration,  when  mixed  with  lime,  had  no  si 

just  before  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  accom-   of  the  volatile  alkali.    It  yielded,  on  eva 

paniment  of  a  thunder-storm,  nearly  an   ration,  10.4  per  1000  solid  matter,  sh 

inch  falling  in  three  hours.     The  water   generally  to  that  obtained  from  the 

which  ran  from  the  dung-heap  was  of  the   portion  in  its  qualities,  abounding,  in 

colour  of  a  weak  infusion  of  coffee,  of  sp.   manner,  in  salts,  and  those  of  the 

gr.  1002,  to  pure  water  as  1000.    With  the    description.    The  third  specimen  collect 

peculiar  smell  of  stable-dung,  it  had  a  just   for  examination  was  from  the  same  di 

perceptible  smell  of  ammonia,  which  was  heap,  after  a  fall  of  2.79  inches  of  rain  i 

rendered  more  distinct  by  the  addition  of  24  hours.      It  differed  so  little  from 

lime.    Under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  preceding,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 

to  contain,  besides  a  fine  granular  matter,    scribe  it  particularly.    As  might  have] 

and  many  minute  vegetable    fibres   and   expected,  it  was  more  dilute,  its  sp. 

scales,  particles  resembling  grains  of  pollen,   being  1004.     The  last  specimen  I  si 

and  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  animal-  notice  was  one  procured  from  the 

cules.    Evaporated  to  dryness,  it  yielded   dung-heap,  after  four  days  of  dry  weat 

2-6  per  1000  of  brown  matter,  which  par-  following  the  heavy  rain  last  mentioi 

tially  deliquesced  on  exposure  to  a  moist   It  was  oozing  out  slowly  in  small  quantil 

atmosphere  ;  emitted  a  very  faint  smell  of  was  of  a  dark-brown  hue,  nearly  trans 

ammonia  when  mixed  with  lime,  indicating   ent,  and  almost  destitute  of  smell.    Un( 

that,  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  most  of  the  microscope,  it  exhibited  a  few  panic 

the  ammoniacal  salt  had  been  expelled,    and  fibres,   a  very  few    minute  cryst 

and  was  therefore  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;   without  any  animalcules.     I  had  expec 

and  when  incinerated  afforded  as  much  as  to  have  found  it  a  concentrated  infusion  i 

51.6  per  cent,  of  grey  ash — 48.4  per  cent,  of  the  dung-heap,  and,  as  such,  of  high 

the  extract  having  been  destroyed  by  the   cific  gravity ;    but  it  was  otherwise : 

fire,  which  may  be  considered  as  animal  specific  gravity  exceeded  very  little  that! 

and  vegetable  matter.    The  ash  was  found  the  preceding,  and  was  less  than  tbati 

to  contain  the  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  the  second  portion,  being  only  1005,  Ic 

carbonic  acids,  and  chlorine,  with  potash,   ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manure 

soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  chiefly  in  the   nearly  exhausted  of  its    soluble  matto^ 

form,  it  may  be  inferred,  of  carbonate  of  The  weather  during  the  four  days  wit 

potash,    phosphate    of  lime,  sulphate   of  rain,  was  comparatively  cold  for  the  i 

lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  commoTi  ^\\.  ^^&  m  %^"^\««!JaeTO  with  a  nortlw 

salt    The  proportional  quantity  oi  t\ie  a\i\r  mi^^— \)cv^  ^ctrnwasx^t  ^-^vsbXs^^^^ 
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;  night  once  or  twice  approaching  Prize    Essays.  —  Mr.    Pusey   reported 

g  point.    This  low  temperature  from  the  Journal  Committee  the  decision 

checked  or  put  a  stop  to  fermen-  of  the  Judges  of  Essays  in  three  of  the 

Lch,  in  its  turn,  might  have  pre-  classes.      The  following  result    was    an- 

e  further  formation  of  soluble  nounced : — 

The  infusion  mixed  with  lime  I.  The  Prize  of  50  sovereigns  for  the  best 
he  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts ;  Report  on  the  farming  of  Cornwall,  awarded 
a  pretty  strong  smell  of  ammo-  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Karkeek,  veterinary  surgeon, 
judging  from  the  effects  of  other  and  Secretary  of  the  Cornwall  Agricultural 
its  composition  was  very  similar  Association,  Truro, 
the  preceding  portions;  it  pro-  II.  The  Prize  of  50  sovereigns  for  the 
itained  a  larger  proportion-  of  best  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Kent, 
natter,  humus  and  humic  acid,  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Buckland,  Rams- 
^arlier  drainings ;  it  gave  a  very  den  Farm,  Benenden,  near  Cranbrook. 
3cipitate  with  the  acetate  of  lead.  III.  The  Prize  of  20  sovereigns  for  an 
ig  and  application  of  these  results  account  of  the  best  experiment  in  Agricul- 
uire  to  be  pointed  out.  As  the  ture,  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Hannam,  of 
f  the  dung-heap  exposed  to  rain  North  Deighton,  near  Wetherby,  York- 
)me  of  the  best— the  chief  ingre-  shire,  for  his  Essay  entitled,  "  An  Experi- 
ctive  manure  (excepting  always  mental  Inquiry  into  the  Theory  of  the 
)le  phosphates,)  it  follows,  that  Action,  and  the  Practical  Application  of 
he  dung  is  exposed— the  more  it  Bones  as  a  manure  for  the  Turnip  crop." 
d  to  the  washing  and  percolation  Fertility  op  Land.— Mr.  G.  S.  Barber, 
ter— the  greater  must  be  its  loss.  Secretary  of  the  Stalham  Farmers'  Club,  in 
r  and  more  exhausted  it  must  Norfolk,  communicated  the  following  ac- 
ind  that  shelter  from  rain  is  es-  count : — "A  field,  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
I  prevention ;  such  a  shelter  as  not  a  member  of  our  Club,  by  its  luxuriant 
e  well  secured  by  a  shed,  under  appearance  before  the  last  harvest,  attracted 
i  manure,  if  too  dry,  may  be  the  attention  of  many  persons  in  its  neigh- 
ith  thp  liquid  that  may  have  run  bourhood,  and  several  bets  were  made  re- 
ceived into  a  tank ;  and  be  sub-  specting  the  amount  of  its  produce,  which 
uch  treatment,  from  admixture  at  harvest  was  cut  and  placed  in  a  barn  by 
se,  as  has  been  found  by  experi-  itself.  This  amount,  when  threshed,  was 
ly  to  render  it  more  efiicient.  ascertained  to  be  a  fraction  over  22  coombs, 
ults,  moreover,  I  need  hardly  or  11  quarters  per  acre,  of  Wheat;  and,  in 
e  perfectly  in  accordance  with  order  that  this  might  be  placed  beyond  a 
ience  of  intelligent  farmers,  in  doubt,  the  field  has  been  twice  measured 
inces  on  record,  of  the  extraor-  since  harvest.  The  same  field  is  said  to 
ilising  effects  of  irrigation  with  have  produced  some  years  since  17  coombs 
le  washings  and  drainage  of  the  per  acre  of  Wheat,  and  another  field  in  its 
and  dung-heap. — John  Davy,  neighbourhood  20  coombs  per  acre. 
the  Edin,  Phil,  Jcmrnah  —  The  White  Belgian  Carrot. — Sir  Charles 
leaide,  Oct.  12,  1844.  Bunell,  Bart.,  M.  P.',  of  Knepp  Castle, 
-^ —  near  Horsham,  Sussex,  informed  the  Coun- 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  cil  that  he  attributed  his  growth  of  1,600 
OF  ENGLAND.  bushels  of  White  Carrots  per  acre  last 
Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  season  (without  including  the  green  tops 
lanover-square,  on  the  12th  ult.  previously  to  cartiug  a\N'a.>j  W\w^"3»^"s^\^\ 
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from  the  Carrots,  for  feeding  cows,  &c.)  tudinal  direction.    To  effect  all  these  winltilqf 

principally  in  so  dry  a  season  as  last  year,  »  simultaneous  action,  must,  of  n^jesri^w 

f    xi-       ir    .     /.  •         T^  11.  quire  Yery  considerable  force,  and  the  reswttBtt 

to  the  effect  of  previous  Pearson-plough  J,  ^hjch  is  increased  by  the  aimataie  of  th« 

drainage,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hodges,  plough  required  to  separate  and  break  ap,  ii 

and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ground  well  as  move  the  prism  of  subsoil ;  and  thoogji 

having  been  well  prepared  by  spade  hus-  i^«  ^^^eral  movement  ™ay  »<>*  «<^^,*^;^ 

1.     J  o-    -rii-    1     if  J    1  r      J  -lu  tent   of  one  or  two   mches,  yet   this  bang 

bandry.     Sir  Charles  had  always  found  the  performed  under  the    ordinary   soi],  alwid} 

latter  practice  preferable  to  double-plough-  turned  over  by  the  common  plough,  it  will 

ing  or  subsoiling  on  heavy  soils ;  for,  in  readily  appear  that  this  process  can  only  bi 

oi4<i;f;»n  ♦«  ««  ;*«^«A»a<>  r^f  «•««  aw./«»nf;n<.  produccd  in  an  efiective  manner  by  a  eomiMDi- 

adaition  to  an  increase  oi  crop,  amountmg  r     -         *  ,  ^  ^^ ,  ^  .*««•.«  :«,«u. 

.  „      ,     ,    ,  ing  force  of  horse-power,  and  a  strong  impw- 

by  estimate  to  300  bushels  per  acre,  great  ment    On  account  of  this,  its  great  eSuaq^ 

benefit  arose,  in  his  opinion,  to  subsequent  Mr.  Slight  considers  the  Deanstont  snbiou- 

crops,  by  the  good  effect  produced  by  that  Ploug^i  ^  the  most  perfect  of  jta  class;  andii 

^^^.^..^ ^«  *!,«  i„„  J  he  conceives  it  really  secures  all  the  objecUil- 

operation  on  the  land^  ^^^^^^  ^^  thorough  subsoU-ploughing  wM 

♦  are  above  enumerated,  it  appears  to  hmi  tote 

HIGHLAND  SOCIETY.  too  important  an  implement,  to  be  sacrificedi 

A  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  lew  efficient  ones,  merely  on  the  plea  of  of 

on  the  5th  ult.    Sir  George  G.  Suttle,  Bart  of  immediate  saving,  either  in  first  cost  w  « 

Preston-grange,  in  the  chair.      The  first  paper  manual  or  horse-labour.    In  consequence  « 

read  was  one  which  had  been  postponed  from  some  remarks  being  made  on  the  great  w^ 

the  previous  meeting,  and  containing  a  descrip-  o^  the  Deanstone  subsoil-plough,   Mr.  SligM 

tion  of  a  sub-soil  plough  used  in  Austrian  Si-  explained  that  it  was  made  at  first  as  hea^- 

lesia,  a  model  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  4cwt;  but  that  providmg  the  worlring  put 

Society's  Museum.      Mr.  Slight,  Curator  of  kept  at  its  original  size  and  form,  the  wortl 

Models,  described  the  construction  of  the  plough,  the  upper  part  or  beam  might  be  r^uoed 

Its  working  part  simply  consists  of  a  pointed  c^t,  without  impairing  the  eflacacy  of  the  " 

broad  share  of  a  hollow  semi  ellipsoid  form— a  plement,  which  reduction  of  weight  would ! 

construction,    as    Mr.    Slight  observed,   only  the  effect  of  reducmg  the  price  fh)m  ^8  to 
adapted  to  one  particular  class  of  subsoils — the       The  next  paper,  On  a  method  of  piqit 

uniform  alluvial  clays  and  deep  vegetable  soils  Potatoes  for  Seed,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Smeal, 

which  abound  in  the  continental  plains,  in  re-  doner  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  at  Dalmahoy, 

claimed  fens,  and  in  our  own  more  limited  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maxwell,  younger,  of  ' 

carses,  in  most  of  which  few  if  any  stones  or  gavel.    The  potatoes  intended  for  seed  are 

boulders  exist  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  such  out  of  the  ground  by  Mr.  Smeal  in  the  V^ 

a  form  of  share ;  but  it  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  ning  of  September,  or  earlier  if  the  oiopii'^ 

subsoils  of  our  dry-field  lands,   or  of  lands  ficiently  matured,  and  spread  upon  the  m 

where  the  moorland  pan  exists,  inasmuch  as  it  of  the  ground,  where  Uiey  remain  exposed 

could  not  by  any  means  be  kept  in  the  ground  the  sun  and  weather  till  such  time  as  tbey  t 

in    these    circumstances.      Mr.    Slight  then  come  quite  green  in  colonr,  and  of  a  soft  i 

read  a  few  remarks  on  the  effects  produced  on  consistence.    This  will  be  effected  in  the 

the  subsoil  by  a  thorough  system  of  subsoil  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  during  whieh 

ploughing,  such  as  were  effected  by  the  original  must  be  turned  at  least  once,  and  whidi 

inventor  of  the  Miner,  as  the  plough  was  then  easily  be  done  with  a  wooden  rake.    Thegi 

appropriately  named,  and  is  now  efiected  by  the  ing  process  is  much  forwarded  by  sunshine, 

introduction  of  the  subsoil -plough,  half  a  cen-  it  is  desirable  in  all  cases  to  have  tbe  pott 

tury  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  lifted  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the^  P'^^ 

and  which  has  also  been  brought  by  him  into  be  completed  before  the  frost  sets  in;  '^ 

its  present  high  position  as  an  improver  of  the  Mr.  Smeal  has  observed,  that  potatoes  so 

soil.    The  objects  obtained  by  these  two  in-  are  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  frost  llifB 

venters  in  the  application  of  their  ploughs  were  others,  or  to  be  attacked  by  vermin  and^ 

precisely  the  same — namely,  the  breaking  up  when  stored,  on  account  of  the  bitter,  di 

and  stirring  or  moving  the  subsoil  to  a  small  able  taste  they  contract.    The  prepared  p<t>jjj{ 

extent  latterally,  detaching  horizontally  a  prism  may  be  stored  in  pits  or  houses  in  ^^^^^/Jfji 

of  subsoil  from  its  immediate  subslralum,  with-  way.    The  great  advantage  of  this  "^Jjjf 

out  bringing  it  to    the  surface,  and  oi  VnXex-  ■^Tev«c«v^%fe%^^^\a^fte*,accordingtoMr.S»*i 
srnfjrg:  at  the  same  time,  the  prism  iti  Ua  \ox\«^-  \%  ^^  Ci«\wcA?s  ^^  ^  ^^^  «^^^a&i  «9^ 
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Tbe  nelt  paper  was  read  by  Sir  Jamea  Ram-  fertilising  matter  will  be  lost  from  that  number 
uj,  Bait,  of  Bamfi^  On  the  saving  of  Liquid  of  animals,  and  if  3  cwt.  of  guano  is  sufficient 
l^ore,  by  Mr.  Gyde^  of  Painswick,  in  Glou-  to  keep  an  acre  of  land  in  a  state  of  fertility,  it 
cestenhire,  for  which  the  Society  had  awarded  follows,  according  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Gyde, 
io  him  the  Silrer  Medal  and  tl^ee  sovereigns,  that  the  fanner  loses  the  means  of  manuring  no 
Is  tUs  is  a  long  and  elaborated  essay,  and  will  less  than  106  acres  of  land  on  a  farm  that  will 
M  doubt  appear  hereafter  in  the  Society's  support  that  number  of  stock. 
r^nsactioDS,  and,  as  our  space  is  nearly  ex*  without  pursuing  the  statistical  part  of  the 
iMisted,  we  can  only  take  a  short  notice  of  it.  subject  farther,  and  omitting  the  proofs  which 
jiqnid  manure  does  not  require  to  be  extolled  Mr.  Gyde  adduces  of  the  fertilizing  properties 
C  mis  time  of  day,  as  every  farmer  is  already  of  urine  on  different  sorts  of  crops,  we  shall 
Bpressed  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  appli-  only  give  some  idea  of  his  mode  of  construct- 
■lioa  to  certain  states  of  crop.  It  would  appear  ing  tanks  for  the  collection  and  distribution 
«m  the  statements  of  Mr.  Gyde,  made  from  of  liquid  manure.  Let  a  site  be  fixed  for  the 
Koussingault,  that  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  manure  tank  on  the  north  side,  if  convenient, 
Dnnally  by  num  is  1000  lbs.,  by  the  horse  also  and  behind  the  buildings  of  the  yard,  the  tank 
000  lbs.,  and  by  the  cow  13,000  lbs.  It  may  being  made  of  brick,  set  in  cement,  or  hydrau- 
mn  strange  that  man  shoidd  void  as  much  lie  mortar,  and  covered — the  size  to  be  regu- 
liiie  in  a  year  as  a  horse,  since  the  horse  con-  lated  by  the  number  of  the  stock  usually  kept 
imea  35  Iba*  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  sheds,  byres,  and  stables.  Into  this 
id  man  only  3|  lbs.  of  liquid;  but  the  expla-  tank  all  the  urine  from  the  stables,  byres,  and 
ttioD  of  the"  cause  of  this  difiference  of  function  houses  should  be  conveyed  by  drains.  A  chan- 
lough  similarity  of  results  is  to  be  found  in  nel  should  be  made  round  the  manure-heap, 
lii  extent  of  the  skin  and  lungs  in  the  horse,  which  should  be  close  to  the  tank  to  collect  the 
Iddk  are  capable  of  giving  off  large  quantities  drainage  from  it  to  the  tank.  All  the  farm- 
Tmiler  in  insensible  perspiration.  The  cow  buildings  should  have  spouts  so  arranged  that 
naiimes  132  lbs.  of  water  in  the  same  time,  the  water  from  them  may  be  conveyed  away  by  a 
ti  throwing  off  less  perspiration,  yields  a  much  drain,  or  allowed  to  run  into  the  yard  at  will, 
igar  quantity  of  urine.  The  quantity  of  solid  and  ultimately  find  its  way  into  the  tank.  This 
latter,  organic  and  inorganic,  in  human  urine,  may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  shifting  spout 
rl06  parts  in' every  10,000;  that  of  the  cow  over  the  drain ;  by  so  doing,  the  liquid  manure 
ip  parts ;  that  of  the  horse  600  parts ;  and  will  be  diluted  to  any  extent  necessary  before 
■tt  of  the  pig  740  parts ;  the  urine  of  sheep  its  application  to  the  land.  Let  a  pump  be 
il  being  taken  into  consideration,  as  they  are  fixed  over  the  tank,  by  which  its  contents  can 
ipecies  of  stock  which  are  not  confined  in  fold  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  a  liquid  manure 
■ds,  from  which  a  supply  of  liquid  manure  cart,  or  discharged  by  the  use  of  a  hose  over 
Hi  alone  be  obtained.  By  much  the  larger  the  manure-heap.  By  such  a  contrivance, 
jjpmfity  of  organic  matter  obtained  from  urine  liquid  manure  may  be  collected  and  used  at 
i^mea,  100  parts  of  which  ought  to  yield  by  pleasure. 
ilir  decomposition  561  parts  of  ammonia ;  and  » 

*  it  be  true  what  Liebig  states,  that  "with  every  New  Draining  Tile  Machine. — ^A  new 
mad  of  urine  a  pound  of  wheat  might  be  pro-   hand  draining  tile  machine  has  been  constructed 

keed,  and  ^^^^  «;;!^  P^^^f ^^^^^^  by  Mr.  Frederick  Snowdon,  of  Diamond  Hall 

■■poratea,  a  loss  of  60  lbs.  of  com  IS  sustained,"  J  «:.,•,    l       t .  i.  j    •  • 

•  fidmateofthe  value  of  urine  as  a  fertihser  Tilery,  near  Sunderland,  by  which  draining 
Kiand  may  be  formed.  Besides  the  organic,  tiles  and  pipes  are  manufactured  of  highly  im- 
iAie  contains  a  large  proportion  of  inorganic  proved  qualitv  and  mould,  and  better  adapted 

£ntr'th'::U'°s'^i'  w^S^f  Ser^'e  ^or  different  iinds  of  draining  work  than  any 
of  animals  as  valuable  a  manure  as  guano,   similar  articles  that  have  hitherto  been  in  use. 


itoider  to  put  the  value  of  liquid  manure  in  a  The  machine  is  easily  turned,  very  portable, 

Biog  poii»t  of  view,  Mr.  Gyde  tekes  the  sup-   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^^13  ^  ^n^^  j^.  ^^  ^^  through 
ion  of  a  farm  which  contains  50  head  of    ,       ,,        *       ,  .  r    i    :„    ♦u^ 

■We.  20  horses,  and  60  pigs,  and  calculates   the  alleys  for  the  convenience  of  placing  the 
iltdidr  urine  would  annually  yield  22  tons   work  on  the  drying  shelves,  and  it  only  requires 
cwt  of  dry  fertilising  matter,  which,  at  £10   a  man  and  two  boys  to  work  it.     The  process  is 
'^  the  value  of  the  best  guano,  would  make  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^rk  of  the  most 

'  •«»  of  ^25  10s.  Now,  if  It  18  assumed  ^  ^  .  .  .  ,  .,  r  •  .„i^  „, 
bwan^-fonrd..  of  liquid  manure  is  wasted  complete  descnption,  the  tilee  having  a  «.le.  or 
•*iy  year  by  bad  management,  16  tons  of  dry   fiat  of  considerable  breadth  and  substance.   The 
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pipes  made  by  this  machine  are  of  any  size  not  am  jastified  in  concluding,  that  the  wh 

exceeding  5  inches  bore,  and  900  feet  per  hour  ^-.^of  .his^pr^ce  ojjandlord^  (M^ 

can  be  made.     The  tiles  are  15  inches  long,  principles  :— 

any  size,  not  exceeding  4 J  by  3  inches  bore.  1st  That  to  induce  a  man  to  exei 

It  also  makes  equally  perfect  flats,  used  for  utmost  such  ability  as  he  possesses,  5 

.                          -1     ««^   u«^      A  r^^o  show  him  that  his  doing  so  will  be  rev 

drammg  swampy  soils   and  bogs.-^  Corre-  ^^^^^^  ^^  \Cxm^^\i,  and  not  merely 

spondent,  who  have  no  just  claim  to  the  exclusiv 

sss^sss^!^sssss=s^=s=ssssss^s^s^ss    tages  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour ;  in  oth 

3&^bi(iDS$*    iCt*  ^0  prompt  men  to  great  and  extraord 

dustry,  you  must  satisfy  them,  they  £ 


On  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  by  Barugh   Jainly  be  rewarded  for  their  exertioi 
^  -      J         "^         "^      '     •'  least  participating  m  those  permanent 

Almack,  land  agent.  ^^^^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ave  created. 

The  remarks  in  our  last  upon  the  subject  2nd.  That,  in  order  to  gain  the  ad^ 

of  this  report  have  procured  for  us  the  neat  fir^t-rate  talent,  ff  ^^^d  t^o  sufficient^  ^^^ 

,,.        1  .  -,   n         -ir       AT        11-  must  not  trust  to  chance,  but  hold 

pamphlet  in  which  form  Mr.  Almack  has  advantages  to  attract  and  secure  to 

printed  his  work  seemingly  with  a  view  to   those  select  men  as  tenants. 

private  circulation.     We  commend  very       The  foregoing    conclusions  we 

much  the  spirit  manifest  throughout  the   mend  to  the  earnest  consideratio 

whole  of  this  very  able  exposition  of  the  landowners  of  England  and  Ireh 

agriculture  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  seek  to  improve,  and  not  impovei 

county  in  England.  estates ;  who  ask  with  much  rea 

Norfolk  since  the  early  days  of  Coke  has  the  rents  of  Scotland  are  so  muc 

been  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its  farmers  than  those  of  England,  and  who  1 

and  the  productive  value  of  its  farms.     It  otic  enough  to  wish  to  see  their  co 

is  well  known  that  before  the  time  of  that  dependent  of  the  world  for  all  t 

truly  great  man,  wheat  was  not  grown  in   ductions  of  the  soil,    for    the  g 

sufficient  quantities  in  the  county  to  sup-   which  their  climate  is  suitable. 

port  its  population,    and  that  it  was,  in       The  result  of  such  an  earnest  c 

consequence,    a    com   importing   county ;   tion  as  we  would  wish  to  see  gi\ 

that  it  now  exports  largely  both  wheat  and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Almack,  woul 

barley  to  the  London  market,  and  that  it  many  landlords  as  with  Mr.  Coke 

sends  annually  to  Smithfield  some  thous-  granting  of  leases  for  periods  si 

ands  of  prime  oxen,  besides  sheep,  turkeys,  long  to  enable  tenants  to  "part 

and  other   "  small  deer,"  is  equally  well  those  permanent  improvements  t 

known.     It  being  then  apparent  that  to  have  created." 

the  late  Earl    of   Leicester   belongs  the       Now,  though  advocates  for  th 

merit  of  showing  how  his  county  was  to   system,  under  proper  restriction 

be  made  independent  of  the  rest  of  the   not  however  perceive  the    over 

world,   in  reference  to  the  productions  of  necessity  for  long  leases.    Whe 

its  soil,   the  question  becomes,   in  a  na-  nent  improvements   are    not    w 

tional  point  of  view,  of  the  greatest  im-   where  there  is  no  necessity  foi 

portance — How  was  this  great  good  effected  ?  lay  for  those  purposes,  a  tenant 

The  same  means  which  have  rendered  one   appears   to   us   quite  sufficient. 

county  independent  may  surely  be  adopted  however,  on  the  other  hand,  dra 

in  all.    Mr.  Almack  puts,  in  other  words,   be   performed, — hedges  to  be  1 

the  same  question  to  hiniself,  and  thus  an-  buildings    erected,— roads    mad* 

swers  it  :-<—  short,  where  any  necessity  exists 

Alter  a  very  careful  investigation,  I  think  I    medii^te  outlay  for  the  more  c< 
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or  for  the  profitable  occupation  of  a  farm,    chargeable  to  these  national  claims.    Besides 
(as  where  it  is  much  run  out  and  impover-    which,  many  of  the  direct  expenses  of  cultivation 

ished  from  bad  management)-that  tenant  T  ""'""'^  /*'  *'*'"''  "'*f/*""  ^^**  ''  ^^"^"'X 
.     /.vvrn  C^  ji.'  •!    ^^^''^  ^''  '*®''   consequently,  any  one  of  good 

IS  a  foolish  fellow  who  expends  his  capital   sense,  who  reflects  a  moment,  must  see,  that 

and  employs  his  skill  to  the  manifest  im-   the  extra  capital,  if  judiciously  applied,  will 

provementoftheestate,without  having  such   generally  be  returned  with  the  greater  interest. 

b1«—    „   1    11        ti    !.•     A  xu  It  is  very  well  known,  that  after  cattle  have 

alease  as  shall  enable  him  to  secure  the  re-  v       rj-r       .-      \.u  -i^ 

-       «  .    ^       ^   .      w  ocv^tAic  nic  ic     ijggjj  feedmg  for  a  time,  they  increase  m  weight 

turn  of  a  fair  proportion  of  his  original  in  a  greater  proportion  for  the  food  cousumed, 
outlay,  as  well  as  interest  for  it,  and  re-  than  they  did  at  first  In  their  lean  state,  a 
muneration  for  his  skill  and  labour,— he  is  ^^^^  proportion  of  the  food  they  look  was  re- 
dimply  not  doiag  his  duty  to  himself,  which  .Tirorbuf  r  1^^2 1^  '^^l 
every  man  is  as  much  bound  to  do,  as  he  is  satisfied,  and  the  work  of  fattening  once  coin- 
to  do  his  duty  to  his  country.  Mr.  Almack  menced,  every  little  addition  of  a  nutritions 
80  completely  speaks  our  sentiments  upon  ^^  would  operate  with  increased  effect  in 
•k:-:  «        *.•  V     i.    xi.  i.        J         1.V       favour  of  the  object  in  view.     So  is  it  m  the 

tins  interesting  subject,  that  we  do  not  he-   cultivation  of  land  in  this  kingdom,  and,  I  be- 
wtate  to  mark  for  extract  the  following :—    lieve,  even  in  a  much  larger  degree  than  in  the 
A  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  this  country   feeding  of  stock.    The  last  few  shillings  per 
fts  owned  by  gentlemen  who  would  not  be  guilty   acre  laid  out  may  so  increase  the  produce  as  to 
f>f  intentionally  ill>treatiog  any  one  dependent   pay»  on  that  last  expense,  a  handsome  per  cent- 
«n  them,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  grant  leases,   age,  whilst  all  previously  laid  out  might  be 
ao  u  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  others — their   swtdlowed  up  by  the  common  demands  on  the 
leelings  being,  in  many  cases,  powerfully  acted   land,  and  thus  pay  no  per  centage  at  all. 
«n  by  agents  for  their  estates,  possessing  no       Would  we  condense  into  one  sentence  that 
better  idea  of  serving  their  employers,  than  a   wluch  best  represents  the  general  interest  of 
determinatibn  to  prevent  any  tenant  from  ob-    Britain,  it  is  the  most  perfect  cultivation  of  its 
tiioing  more  than  the  common  rate  of  interest   soil     Some  persons  may  cavil  at  this,  but  few 
ibr  money  which  he  has  expended  to  the  per^   will  distinctly  deny  it    At  any  rate,  few,  who 
manent  improvement  of  another  person's  land !   reflect  on  the  present  circumstances  of  this 
To  have  land  cultivated  in  the  best  possible   country,  will  say,  that  the  owner  of  land  is  not 
manner,  or  in  the  way  which  is  most  beneficial   in  duty  bound  to  see  as  much  labour  employed 
to  the  commnnity,  you  must,  in  the  first  place,   on  his  estates,  as  possible,  without  positive  loss 
&d  those  who  have  capital  and  skill  equal  to   to  himself  or  his  tenants.     In  this  respect  it  is 
tiieir  task ;  and,  in  the  second,  you  must  con-   imdeniable,  that  property  has  its  duties,  as  well 
vuice  them,  that  their  time,  capital,  and  ability   as  its  rights.    It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  by 
^  not  be  misapplied.    In  short,  if  the  land-   each  land-owner  seeing  that  everything  was 
owners  would  but  once  determine  to  make  it   done  on  his  estates  likely  to  return  20s.  and  a 
■consistent  with  common  prudence  for  a  good   fair  interest  for  the  pound,  such  an  impetus 
'od  clever  tenant  to  lay  out  his  capital  on  9ieir   would  be  given  to  the  general  trade  and  com- 
itates, they  would  not  have  so  much  occasion  merce  of  the  kingdom,  through  all  the  various 
^  take  the  trouble  of  recommending  high  cul-  branches  or  channels  along   which   this,  the 
'Nation ;  for  every  man  likely  to  make  a  good   original,  stream  fiowed,   as  would  eventually 
•Qant  well  knows,  that  much  money  was  never  return  to  the  original  movers  of  it  an  indirect 
tade  by  low  forming.    If  we  enquire,  we  find   but  certain  benefit.    If  these  positions  are  well 
'  almost  every  instance,  where  particular  par-   founded,  it  becomes  a  very  important  question, 
pa  have  made  more  profit  by  the  cultivation   how  an  arrangement  can  be  made  between  land- 
*  land  than  their  neighbours,  under  similar  cir-   lord  and  tenant,  so  that  the  former  shall  retain 
^instances,  it  has  been  owing,  chiefly,  to  a  all  his  privileges,  and  the  latter  apply  his  capi- 
Scions,  but  at  the  same  time  a  more  liberal,  tal,  time,  and  energies  with  the  greatest  benefit 
itlay  of  capitaL    There  is  nothing  more  certain   to  himself  and  the  highest  usefulness  to  the 
an  this,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  which  is   whole  community  ?     Leases  have  undoubtedly 
heavily  taxed  for  the  purposes  of  government  been  more  common  in  Norfolk  than  in  many 
id  maintaining  of  the  poor,  if  land  will  not  pay   other  counties ;  and  it  is  quite  as  certain,  that 
^  Idgh  eulUviUion  it  will  not  pay  for  neglect,   great  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  soil 
ovemment  must  be  supported,  and  the  poor   has  generally  been  observed  after  their  expi- 
Qst  be  maintuned ;  therefore,  as  long  as  the  ration. 
id  produces  anything,  that  produce  must  be       Many  landovmers  admit  this,  but  say,  how- 


no 

ever  great  improyements  may  be  made  for  those  and  not  having  been  answered  within  i  given 

who  are  to  possess  our  estates  a  certain  number  period,  or  in  time  to  prevent  that  outlay  wMch 

of  years  hence,  we  should  be  paying  dearly  for  the  owner  of  the  land  would  not  sanction, 

them,  by  sacrificing  in  the  meantime  the  power  i  Y^^yQ  }s,nown  an  instance  in  Lincoteshiiefii 

we  have  over  our  own  property.      This    is  which  some  large  farms  were  held  by  one  penon 

a  very  importent  objection  to  leases,  and  it  is  ^s  yearly  tenancies,  but  with  a  covenant  nmilir 

well  known  that  no  amount  of  rent  would  tempt  ^q  the  last  above  suggested ;  and  in  21  yean  the 

some  landowners  to  grant  a  lease  of  a  farm,  ^hoie  of  the  land  was  chalked,  without  coitiog 

especially  if  it  were  near  the  proprietor's  resi-  the  owner  6d.     The  tenant's  rent  had  been 

dence  :  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  are  few  gradually  increased  from  time  to  time,  so  is  to 

cases  in  which  one  could,  without  hesitation,  be  nearly  double  what  it  was  at  the  coomu!iio»- 

recommend  them  to  do  so.     It  becomes,  there-  ment ;  but,  from  the  high  state  of  cnltivitki 

fore,  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  principles  of  jnto  which  the  soil  was  brought,  mider  the  m- 

leases,  and  the  nature  of  such  objections  as  are  tection  of  the  covenant  alluded  to,  the  tennt 

raised  against  them,  in  order  to  our  seeing  whe-  thought  it  judicious  to  submit  to  that  incradi 

therwecan,  by  any  other  means,  secure  the  rent,  because  he  could  afford  to  pay  it ;  and  I 

advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  without  have  little  doubt  he  made  much  more  moneyif 

drawbacks.     Leases  are  recommended  by  some  jjig  farms  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  hell 

on  the  ground  that  they  give  a  certain  degree  ,hem  during  the  whole  period,  at  the  origin 

of  security  to  the  tenant  for  the  capital  he  may  rent,  without  the  covenant  alluded  to. 
choose  to  lay  out  on  the  land  of  another.    But, 

besides  the  objection  to  them  already  named,  ♦ 

Aey  are  objected  to  on  Ais  principle-as  being  Quarterlt/  Journal  rf  AffricuUitre,  and  ik 

Dindmg  on  the  landlord  m  times  of  high  pnces, 

but  not  on  the  tenant  when  agricultural  produce 

is  depreciated  in  value.     This  objection   (of 

their  not  being  binding  on  the  tenants  in  times 

of  low  prices)  is,  I  believe,  seldom  made  by 

those  possessing  sufficient  practical  knowledge 

of  cultivation  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  pro-  ers,  upon  every  occasion  when  an  opp(«* 

perly  the  great  advantages  of  having  a  farm  in  tunity  has  offered,   the  result  <rf  ezpeiii 

high  condition-which  I  suppose  it  would  be  if  j^g^ts  with  special  manures ;  and  we 


Transactions  qf  the  Highland  and  Jgria^ 
tural  Society  cf  Scotland.  Blackwood  aal 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    No.  7. 

We  have  anxiously  set  before  our  reidr 


done  so  because  we  feel  satisfied  that 
is  much  of  a  practical  nature  yet  to 
learnt  upon  the  subject  of  those  ch( 

fo 

as  well  as  the  various  kinds  of  food 
plants.    There  is  much  to  be  acquired i 
the  way  of  confidence,  and  there  are 
vague  theories  to  be  abolished  up(ml 
important  subject.     The  Scotch 
have  taken  the  lead  in  these  enquiriea^ 


held  under  lease,  or  covenants  of  security  to  the 

tenants  capital.    Indeed,  I  would  venture  to 

.   submit,  that  if  Great  Britain  were  divided  into 

three  parts,  and  each  let  separately  under  one 

of  the  foUowing  apeemento,  all  the  Und  might  relations,  between  plants  and  dwir 

be  cultivated  m  the  highest  possible  manner ;  '  '^ 
for,  although  this  division  would  allow  each 
owner  and  each  tenant  to  select  the  one  agree- 
ment best  suited  to  his  own  feelings,  all  would 
be  so  far  founded  on  justice  to  the  party  who 
expended  his  capital  for  the  improvement  of  the 
soU,  as  to  insure  the  most  liberal  outlay  of  it. 

1st  Leases. 

2nd.  Insert  a  clause  in  the  lease  granted,  ^jth  the  aid  of  their  "  Chemiatiy  „ 

mider  which  the  owner  should  have  the  power  .     „     .^  ^^  ^^^^^^  continue  in  ad 

to  cancel  it,  on  giving  18  months  notice,  and  \  I    ,    ^      x.        t>     -u 

paying  to  the  tenant  such  sum  as  two  arbitra-  o»  ^^^  Southern  Brethren  on  most  i 

tors  (one  for  each  party)  should  think  a  fiiir  of  economy  in  manures.    The  No.  of 

compensation  to  the  tenant  for  his  permanent  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  B* 

improvements,  bearing  in  mind  all  the  circum-   ,    /.  .        .-i  jxa,    e  « U 

staSces  of  the  case  affecting  landlord  or  tenant.  ^«^«^«  ^«»  »^^«^  ^^^  "".^"^^r?^  ^^"^ 

3rd.  By  giving  the  tenant  a  clause,  under  an  by  Mr.  Robert  Russell,  of  Easter  luMm 

agreement  as  a  yearly  tenancy,  by  which  he  by  Auchtermuchty,  Fifeshire,  on  doHb 

would  be  entitled  to  a  fair  and  equiteble  allow  j^^y  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoefr- 

ance,  for  all  permanent  improvements  made  at  p      ^    particulars  of  tbese  we  miutl* 

Jijs  expense,  out  with  the  sanction  of  the  owner,  mc  pm  viwuxc^o  «*  i,u«;bc  ^"^  U"~V  ^ 

on  wriWen  notice  of  such  intended  impTovemexiU  waTt^'ict^  \a  l\vft  Journal  itself ;  WW 

having  been  given  to  the  latter  ox  Ibia  agenl,  icJAoVm%^«v«t^"^A\s!«&«k\^ 
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pwpricty  be  transferred  to  OUT  columns  :—  „    De«jrpta.  Pnjs.     Scndj.  Wht  Prdc.  Vaiae  of 

'^    F*     *  Ko.        of          lAth      on  I  •4th  pr.    per    dncLgnun 

Ai  any  attempt^  on  my  part,  to  hare  given  Manure.    Acre.       Acre.   bshl.  Acre,  per  Aete. 

aiulrses  of  the  yarioos  soils  on  which  these  ex-  ,                 ,  bsh.  lb.       lb.      lb.  b»h.  lb.  p-qr.  £^ 

poioeDt.  hare  b^a  nude,  would  h.ve  proved  J  [ig^lS::?  ^-^AiZ^VM    »"!^:i  % 

BanDstactoiY,  and  oould  not  have  admitted  of  r^    ^u    i  ^    r  t       *^u    ^          ^*      j-a> 

mm,  piactlcJ  application,  it  occurred   to   me  ^V^^  Jf  of  June  the  prospectiye  difference 

SatHfliKsriptiJia  of  the  crops  that  grew  upon  *>^  value  of  the  crop  on  Nos.  I  and  2  was  much 

tiMn,  and  their  general  chaScter,  would  bTof  g^f  t^r  than  the  results  have  actually  turned 

bW  benefit.    So  doubt  the  analyses  which  *>"t.     No.  1    was  then  much    hicker  on  Ae 

^e  already  been  made  by  men  of  eminence,  ground,  having  tillered  out  greatly.     From  the 

i]»ws  us  the  true  diiectioi  in  which  we  ma^  ^^/ntive  nature  of  the  soil,  the  crops  suf- 

ibtain  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  wants  of  {^'^^  "?»»^^  ^""^K  ^«  ^^^  ^«**^«?  '!i  ^^^  *",^ 

uiyscHl,  butth^arefar  beyond  the  reach  of  ^eg^juug  of  July,    more  especi^ly    No.   1, 

lie  agrk^ultorist ;  yet  he  can  arrive  at  a  know.  ^^/'^  ""^  ^oj)  thick  on  the  ground,  and  pre- 

•^Tof  those  wante,  sufficient  for  every  prac-  ^""^^  *  '"^^^^^^  ^^^'  ,^f  •  2  never  had  so  good 

W  purpose,  (provided  there  are  no  deleterious  f  colons  Na  1,  but  a  good  many   green 

Kxedients  uresent)  by  observinir  the  actual  '^^^^'    ^"  another  portion  of  the  same  field, 

■ablative  effect  upon  the  d^rent  crops  of  J*^^'^  "^'l^  °^,  '^^  *""»^P'  l^"^  *^  °^'  j^'  ^^' 

•eeific  substances,  sTif  he  had  the  soil  com-  ^«^"«^  °.^  value  was  much  greater.     Aiiother 

Set^  analyzed^fore  him.    For  instance,  it  ^^J  of  similar  character  to  £zpenment  VIII. 

■ay  be  ver/ safely  inferred,from  the  preceding  °^  ^^^'"P^'  ""^  ^k    !  .i"        'T  ""^"1°''  " 

™rimenti  and  followhig  facts,  that  all  thew  f^^f^'T^'.^^^  *^°"*  ^^  « T  ^^i'  ^l"^ '''' 

«^  (wilh  two  exceptions,   ExperimenU  II.  ?^«  ^"^^^^  ^"  «f*.?S°'  ^^  ?f^«^  of  the  dress- 

Si  V.,)  are  very  defident  in  phcSphoric  acid  ,  "^  '^r.^!?^  ^2^**^?  *'  '^^^  f ,?"  *^'  ^Ti^** 

nd  any  ueraon  to  jodse  of  their  value  as  tur  *"    °      "*               former  rotaUons;  and  be- 

1^  lai^  ^d  be  veTmuch  misled,  for  none  ^^'^  ^«  Jl^T"  ^"^^^^  ^P  ^°  ^*1^»  the  pasture 

«£dd  seem  better  i^pted ;  but  the  very  re-  '^^  ni«ch  better  on  the  boned  part,  a  change  m 

leise  is  the  case,  as  we  find  from  experience  some  of  the  natural  grasses  haying  taken  place. 

Sin  that  crop  canAot  be  cultivated  with  advan-  "?1,^®  ^'^^^P,  "^^^^  ^^P^  '^  comparatively 

■le  or  profit  (which  chemists  tell  us  requires  ?^.     Several  other  instances  might  be  men- 

iSnsidLEble  quantity  of  that  material)  with-  *^.^5^  j^  oecurred  m  my  expenence,  of  a 

■It  the  addition  of  bone-manure,  or  some  otiber  ""'El**' *Jr**    ,    .    .,  .     ,   .       ♦u  *  *v   v 

Ctaiping  the  phosphates,   to  the  fiirm-vard  ^^^  *"68e  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bone- 

Fvrnining          p      p    ujb,                       -y  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  consuming  in  the  soil  at  more 

^^*  than  two  bushels  an  acre  per  annum,  and  that. 

|In  an  adjoining  field  to  Experiment  XI.  of  however  small  a  constituent  of  those  crops  that 

mips,  and  to  Experiment  XII.  on  potatoes,  proportion  really  is,  it  is  capable  of  exerting 

m  fiffi  same  character,  but  hardly  so  close  in  an  immense  improvement  upon  them,  and  if 

tame,  which  was  dressed  only  at  the  rate  of  it  is  a  law  in  the  constitution  of  some  plants. 

Pbnahels  of  ftone-dtts/  per  acre  13  years  ago.  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  no  other  substance 

viad  lain,  every  alternate  12  yards,  for  some  can  take  the  place  of  the  phosphates,  which 

■Be  previous  to  1841,  in  waste  pasture,  a  crop  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  import- 

■  otts  were  dien  taken,  and  turnips  last  year,  ant  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  animal  eco- 

jjUiared  at  the  rate  of  10  loads  of  straw-yard  nomy,  and  the  connexion  which  subsists  be- 

^^  of  good  quality.    At  the  time  the  turnips  tween  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 

^  ringled  out,  they  all  looked  equally  well ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  physiologist 

^  latterly  the  old  boned  portions  turned  out  a  makes  known  to  us  that  the  bone  must  have  its 

'^  of  tamips  four   times  the  bulk  of  the  phosphate   and   the    albumen  its  phosphorus, 

^eis.  one-half  of  which  were  ate  off  with  sheep  that  these  saline  substances  should  have  been 

luting  the  winter  of  1842-43,  and  sown  in  bar-  attended  with  no  better  success,  when  consti- 

^  S^d  ApriL    By  the  end  of  May,  the  old-  tuents  so  essential  as  the  phosphates  exist  in  so 

^iled  portions  were  seen  across  the  field,  which  sparing  a  quantity  in  the  soil ;  and  we  naturally 

^  been  laid  down  in  broad  ridges  the  reverse  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  nitrates,  suf- 

^y,  of  a  much  healthier  appearance.     As  the  phates,  &c.,  of  alkaline  or  earthy  bases,  cannot 

^  of  demarcation  was  very  distinct  at  that  be' used  economically  upon  soils  which  are  de- 

(^  I  staked  off  £ova  ends  where  the  land  was  ficient  of  phosphoric  acid. 
I^ial  in  qnaHty.  amounting  to  one-fourth  acre       Action  of  Bone-Dust,  —  This  is  a  subject 

'  eadi  kmd.     The  crop  was  cut  on  the  2nd  of  upon  which  very  few  practical  men  agree,  and 

^Iptember,  and  thrashed  out  on  the  11th  from  a  kind  of  prejudice  i«  ctee.'^\iv%  Vcv^  m  vst&& 

^  stook;  ihe  stnw  was  not  weighed*  quarters,  againal  tbie  u^  oi  ^^  TCL«s^n.^^^«i^^ 
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is  partly  encouraged  by  men  of  science,  as  is  that  will  best  satisfy  themselyes  by  refere 
expressed  by  a  writer  on  agricultural  chemistry,  any  work  on  chemistry.  Dissolved  b<m 
that  "  bone  manure  acts  more  in  the  way  of  a  best  prepared  by  putting  the  common 
stimulus,  or  rather  it  acts  indirectly,  by  calling  dust  through  a  wheat  sieye,  and  thro\vi 
into  activity  the  organic  matter  previously  ex-  powder  into  an  iron  vessel,  with  half  its 
isting  in  the  soil,  and  the  constant  use  of  bones  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  quan 
deteriorates  the  soil." — (Dr.  Madden,  in  the  water,  and,  after  standing  a  day,  tiiey 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.)  It  is  diffi-  transferred  to  a  wooden  yessel,  and  roor 
cult  to  conceive  how  phosphate  of  lime  can  added,  and  allowed  to  macerate  until 
exert  a  decomposing  effect  on  vegetable  mattei,  larger  pieces  of  bones  are  soft;  then  ti 
when  it  rather  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  on  the  as-  either  be  diluted  with  water  and  appliec 
sociated  animal  matter  of  bones.  From  the  land  from  a  water-cart,  or  mixed  with  i 
facts  already  adduced,  it  is  evident  that  a  small  mould,  and  sown  over  the  land  in  the 
quantity  of  what  is  generally  applied  is  taken  soluble  super-phosphate  of  lime.  It  i 
up  by  the  crop  ;  if  half-inch  bones  are  examined  easily  dried  by  mixing  a  little  powder 
after  a  crop  of  turnips  have  grown  from  them,  amongst  it ;  in  this  way  it  is  reconvert 
they  seem  to  have  suffered  very  little  diminu«  phosphate  of  lime.  It  was  applied  in  th 
tion  in  bulk  ;  but  nature  is  very  economical  in  to  the  tares  and  oats,  in  Experiment  II 
ber  workings,  and  in  this  case  furnishes  a  also  IV.  and  V.,  and  it  answers  very 
beautiful  instance  of  the  power  which  vegeta-  old  pasture.  Its  effects  are  yeiy  rapid 
bles  possess  of  selecting  those  substances  which  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  top-dressinj 
are  adapted  for  their  particular  wants.  As  soon  crops,  as  it  is  not  so  soluble.  When 
as  the  roots  of  the  turnips  came  in  contact  with  in  this  state,  it  should  be  put  in  along  i 
the  pieces  of  bone,  they  immediately  entwine  seed,  to  aUow  the  roots  to  act  upon  it 
themselves  around  them,  and  form  an  integu-  certainly  promises  to  be  a  very  yalual 
ment  of  closely-matted  fibres,  completely  ex-  nure  on  those  soils  which  are  defic 
eluding  the  action  of  the  soil,  unless  in  so  far   phosphates. 

as  it  merely  furnishes  them  with  a  supply  of       There  is  in  the  same  No.  of  the  Ti 
moisture,  and  any  other  matenals  m  solution.    .*         ^-u    />  n      •  xi.    t        o    • 

The  bones  can  thus  exert  no  stimulating  action  ^""^1*  ^^^  Allowing,  on  the  Iron  Swi 
on  the  soil,  as  they  are  completely  shut  up  <>r  Bar>  ^7  Mr.  James  Slight,  Enj 
from  it,  and  bone  manure  can  only  act  by  giv-  Edinburgh  : — 
ing  the  plants  the  power  or  capacity  to  assimi-  The  simple  implement,  the  swing 
late  those  materials  which  are  already  within  draught-bar,  which  from  time  immemo 
the  reach  of  the  foots  or  leaves.  been  constructed  of  wood,  with  or  with( 

Action  of  Sulphate  and  Nitrate  of  Soda, — It  mounting,  has,  with  the  extension  in  th< 
cannot  be  a  fair  conclusion  which  is  often  drawn  cation  of  iron  to  a  numerous  variety  • 
when  certain  substances  are  applied  singly  to  poses,  in  latter  times,  likewise  felt  the  i 
any  soil,  and  found  to  be  negative  in  their  effects,  tion^  and  the  swingtree  is  now  to  be 
That  they  are  of  no  use  on  that  soil  as  fertiliz-  iron,  as  well  as  the  plough,  the  harrc 
ers,  the  fault  may  lie  in  the  want  of  other  in-  many  other  implements.  The  advant 
dispensable  substances,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  iron  for  many  of  these  purposes  require 
allow  the  plants  to  oppropriate  or  make  them  lustration ;  its  great  durability  compar 
subservient  in  assimilating  or  secreting  any  of  wood  for  dl  exposed  purposes,  will  cont 
its  particular  products.  I  know  of  an  instance  increase  the  number  of  cases  to  which 
where  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  to  turnips,  be  applicable.  In  its  application  to  the 
and  had  entirely  failed  on  land  somewhat  simi-  tree  we  see  a  variety  of  forms,  such  ai 
lar  to  that  on  which  these  trials  were  made,  and  low  oval  tube,  a  solid  bar,  differing  onl; 
has  since  been  condemned  as  quite  worthless ;  wood  in  its  breadth  and  thickness,  anc 
but  on  reference  to  Experiments  VII.  and  XI.,  lately  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  open  l( 
on  turnips,  it  appears  that  the  absence  of  phos-  the  last  being  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
phate  of  lime  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  ne-  construction  that  had  then  appeared, 
gative  effects  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  as  well  five  years  ago,  I  was  led  into  the  considi 
as  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  even  on  these  soils,  of  the  most  proper  form  for  a  swingtree  ( 
both  these  substances  might  be  used  with  eco-  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  arrang 
nomy,  by  applpng  them  in  proper  proportions  that  will  produce  the  greatest  strength 
along  with  others.  given  weight  of  material.    This  last  den 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  testing  the  van-  not  so  much  a  matter  of  shillings  and  pe 
oas  artiAcial  manures,  litde  need  .\>e  ssad,  «,«  fox  iKe  advantages  which  it  affords  of  n^ 
those  who  are  at  all  competent  to  undeiVaS^  \tl^€\^\.\  «sA  ^a  ^xa^^^^tmoleadii 
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le  greatest  strength  with  the  least    The  Veterinarianf  March,    London,  Lon^' 

le  common  truss,  with  strut  and  two  man  and  Co. 

ies  presents  itself.     But  to  give  the  .                    ' 

rigidity  to  a  strut^it  must  either  have  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that  gross 

able  quantity  of  matter  in  its  mass,  ignorance  often  added  to  the  most  repre- 

the  case  of  iron  in  a  solid  form,  hensible  parsimony  is   so  frequently  the 

•  the  ohject  here  in  view,  become  too  «     ,                      .    /»      •      i       •         j 

the  strut  must  he  so  formed  as  to  cause  of  a  large  amount  of  animal  pain  and 

large  surface   with  correspondingly  suffering.   The  domestic  animals  one  would 

c  of  material.    This  may  be  obtained  think  are  so  completely  the  slaves  of  man, 

rs;  it  may  he  a  tube,  or  it  may  be  so  ^nd  so  intimately  connected  with  his  well 

it  its  transverse  section  shall  be  m  the  ,    .            ,          i>  \  »                     t     o^^i>  ^y    ^ 

e  sign  +.     For  various  reasons,  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  comfort  m  every  rank  of  life  that 

;  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  our  they,  beyond  all  others  of  God*s  creatures 

For  the  ties  of  a  truss,  such  as  is  of  the  lower  grades,   would  be  well  and 

red,  the  simple  solid  rod  of  malle-  sufficiently  tended-cared  for,  if  not  for 

s  at  once  the  best  and  most  commo  •  ^,    .           "^     .           .  i       .   ^      .1 

their  own  sakes,  at  least  for  the  money- 

le  foregoing  principles  in  view,  the  value  they  bear  amongst  mankind,  and  fed 

^tree  was  constructed,  and  a  model  with  the  most  nutritious  and  healthful  food, 

■he  Society's  Museum  in  1839.    In  and  when  disease  should  happen  to  fall 

of  the  swingtrees  was  exhibited  at  ^y^        physiced  and  nursed  with  an 

u  show  at  Dundee,  when  the  silver  ^  ,           1.  ..    1         tx  .               *    /. 

awarded  for  the  mvention.  anxious  solicitude.     It  is,  as  we  before  re- 

ngtree  of  wood  we  can  always  guess  at  marked,  very  much  to  be  regretted,  not  only 

of  reslstence,  from  experience,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  creatures  them- 

inspecting  the  quality  of  the  mate-  selves,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  humanity  so 

ot  so  with  iron ;  for  though  we  c^  ^         j     inculcated  by  Holy  Writ,  and  so 

as  to  what  a  certain  thickness  of  iron,  ^  ^                      ,  -^            1.    v 

ain  circumstances,  ought  to  be  capa-  consonant  to  all  one  s  better  feehngs.    An 

sting,  yet  we  have  not  the  same  faci-  honest  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,    a 

idging  with  certainty  by  simple  m-  thrifty  man  is  so  to  a  certainty,  and  hence 

Jt  ^*  JSr'WSK'X:  we  caanot  understand  that  absurd  "penny 

whatever  it  may  be,   to  any  pro-  wise  and  pound  foolish*'  disposition  which 

it,  and  by  so  doing  we  arrive  at  a  leads  so  many  to  deny  to  their  domestic 

tainty  as  to  the  strength  of  the  appa-  animals  the  attention  it  is  no  less  our  duty 

sted,  hence  our  dependence  on  such  ^       .   ^^^  ^          inclination  to  bestow 

truments    is  more  secure  than  the  *^i»«w^**«  ^^  %/***  «*v***«.v  wii  ..^  ./^oi.vw 

Bs  made  at  the  strength  of  untested  "Poi^  them.     These  reflections  have  been 

r  these  reasons  I  test  every  swingtree  induced  by  the  perusal  of  the  following 

I  this  improved  construction,  with  a  case  which,  though  displaying  no  remark- 
in  of  five  times  that  which  it  will  be  ^i,      ,.«;     .....    ,       .         .       ,  _ 
in  ordmary  working.  *^^^  difficulty  m  its  treatment  and  no  ex- 

olute  weight  of  these  iron  smngtrees  tfao^dinary  talent  on  the  part  of  the  prac- 

iverage,  the  same  as  those  made  of  titioner,  yet  shows  him  well  qualified  as  a 

when  mounted  with  iron,  or  about  humane  man  for  the  profession  he  belongs 

set  of  three,  and  their  price  15s.  per   ^^  . 

about  the  same  .proportion  higher 

that  an  iron  plough  is  higher  than  a  Unusually  severe  attack  of  difficulty  of  Swallow- 

e.     This  new  swingtree  is  now  in  ing  in  a  Cow.    By  Mr.  J.  H.  Shenton. 

of  a  number  of  agriculturists,  giving  j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  forwarding  to  you  the 

tisfaction.  following  case.     I  am  induced  to  send  it  you, 

ed  hardly  add  a  word  of  our  own  because  I  have  not  lately  seen  a  similar  one  re- 

i  subject.    Those  who  have  ever  corded ;   but  it  is  a  simple  and  very  common 

c         J  1 u«  «  v««i.««    ««,:»»  case,  and  often  shews  the  folly  and  bad  policy 

from  delay  by  a  broken   swing-  ^fj^i^yj^g  ^  call  in  medical  aid  as  soon  after 

appreciate  what  Mr.  Slight  has  an  accident  has  happened,  or  a  disease  has  set 

rithout  our  assistance.  in,  as  possible. 
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On  Sunday  the  12th  of  January,  I  was  called  therefore,  sent  for  my  probang,  andimmedi- 
npon  professionally  to  attend  a  cow  belonging  ately  passed  it  down  the  oesophagus  until  it 
to  a  very  parsimonious  sort  of  person.  The  reached  the  entrance  of  the  thorax,  and  there  I 
servant  who  came  informed  me  that  she  had  found  the  obstruction  I  jast  before  liadpiedieldL 
been  ill,  and  (to  use  his  own  words)  plagued  By  gentle  and  repeated  pressure,  however,  tin 
with  sickness  since  t^e  Tuesday  before — that  turnips  soon  gave  way  to  the  probang  wUeh  I 
she  would  eat  with  greediness  any  thing  they  passed  on  into  the  stomach,  and  then  witlt* 
gave  her,  but  whenever  she  swallowed  hay  or   drew  it 

turnips  she  was  immediately  very  sick,  and  with .  i  qqw  ordered  an  alterative  and  tonic drenA 
much  trouble  would  throw  it  all  up  again,  to  be  given;  but  the  parsimonious  naiaretf 
When,  however,  she  ate  any  sloppy  bran  mash,  the  owner  would  not  allow  it,  therefore  I  de- 
or  gruel,  she  did  not  show  the  same  symptoms,   gi^ed  him  to  give  a  dose  of  salt  and  water, 

When  I  arrived,  I  found  that  what  the  ser-  feed  her  for  a  day  or  two  on  bran  and  a  1 
vant  had  told  me  was  true,  for  the  cow  was  in  a  h^y,  and  be  careful  in  future  about  the  cui 
most  pitiable  state.     She  was  a  well  bred  and   Qf  the  turnips. 

well  made  voong  beast,  but  brouirht  down  to       ^  ^x,  *    *  j      '^v  i.»  ^t 

the  lowest  i^bssible  stole  of  condiUo  *  ]  !^f  remonstratea  with  him  on  flie 

The  pulse  was  low  and  weak,  the  eves  dull   «>d  bad  poUcy  of  not  apply^  sooner;  fort 
and  sui^ken,  and  the   breathing    acce'lerated.   5>d  done  so  the  cow  would  not  have  been 
She  was  continually  voiding  smaTl  quantities  of  *°?«*  f  j""' ''°'  """^f  .^T  '^«''."°'"« . 
urine  and  fseces-had  a  staring  coat-arched   "^1"^^  ^o"  *?  dreadful  pain  m  which 
back-hide-bound-extremities  cold-and  con-   ^^  ^^?  ^??^  "?  '""S  '  «?*  *«  whole  wast. 


tinual  discharge  otfrofliy  saliva  from  the  mouth,   t^acft  ^^  •"!  '^^  carelessness,  neglect, 
The  poor  inimal  h<^  been  in  this  miserable  ™»i^*°  °T?l°  w"i**    ^^  '^^  "^ 
stole  for  five  or  six  days,  and  the  owner,  in  his  m^e  "as,  that  he  had  done  it  to  save 


which 


shipp< 
her  knees, 


choked, 
after 
tlie 


left  him.    About  two  horns 


apparentiy  endeavouring  to  vomit  up  some  ob-   ""  called  upon  in  great  hute  to  virit  Ae 
electing  body  from  &  cesophaeus.     It  was  <»»•.    .When  I  arrived,  I  found  Uiat  she  i 


)phag 
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truly  dfstressing  to  witiiess  Ae  painful  stete   T'l^v**  ?*^V'*'*-  .I'n^'wwdwhrt 
into  which  the  ^r  animal  was  thrown.  5°°*  *7^  ^J^/^^  her,  and  I 

Whenever  she  swallowed  any  solid  food  she  ^^  »^^*«  ^"^  had  some  v«y  smd 
could  not  be  easy  until  it  was  returned,  although  P°1*T  u  P?**  .  *""°"«** 
she  could  without  pain  or  other  hindrance  eat  ''^°^.  '•"""  *'  ''*«^  *?  »!~"*^  ^, 
and  swallow  any  thing  sloppy,  as  bran  mash,  &c   W'^®*  ^«  S"''""*  ?^  "?  ^*  "^"f  * ' 

After  patiendy  watching  the  various  symp-   ^"^1!?^/^"?'  "SI*  *""*  Ae  oesopl 
toms  some  tim^  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  ^.°'""?'^,''^.  "  *t  ""*  ^}^^^ 
must  be  some  foreign  and  obstructing  body,  of  ^'*  \^*''' '^"".^J  "f""  It^'^l^if; 
a  broad  and  flat  fora,  wedged  edgeways,  is  it  obstruction   and  ordered  ano&er  slwht  J 
were,  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  oewph^us,  or  "Hand  water,  along  with  a  htfleol.  lim. 
where  that  canal  enters  the  thorax ,  tha"  when  |«"°  P'">«^»tact  orders  Mto  bar  too^ 
the  beast  ale  any  sloppy  food,  it  ilassed  by  tiie  J"'  "^  "?  ""^  '8^"  f  v'  Hi  ^?-^  ?" 
obstruction  and  fell  &to  tiie  stomach  in  the  fcst  recovering  her  usual  health  md  fledu 

natural  way ;   but  when  she  ate  any  solid  food,  ♦ 

such  as  hay,  turnips,  &c,  she  could  not  force  it  27ie  Journal  qf  the  Boydl  AgrieuUunU 

wy  farther  on  account  of  its  bulky  form,  and  ^^    ^  England.     Vol.  F.,  part  11. 

thereby  it  acted  as  a  total  obstruction  m  the  ,-•             »      j          yc%         \      .»     \ 

cesophageau  canal.  Murray,  Londpn.    (Second  notice.) 

This  might  be  seen  by  the  sudden  inflation  of  Amongst  the  most  practically  iMefy 
tiie  nunen,  whenever  the  beast  swallowed  any  j^  ^he  present  number  of  this  j 
hay,  flLc, ;  but  the  mflation  of  the  rumen  was     ,.«t[,    »        ttj  h  r\^  l 

reduced  as  soon  as  the  cow  had  vomited  what  thatol  Mr.  Law  Hodges,      Ontki 
she  had  partially  swallowed.  Method  of  making   and   hwrning 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  cow  had  on    Ttles"  to  which  Mr.  Pusey  has  addeA 

I^^TIf  ^  ^*''?  Tefy«?fdily  of  sometumips  ^^cellent  note.     As  draining  has  so 
that  had  been  out  into  slices  by  a  voung  and   ***^^'*"^      "  •^'     -^^  ***«*"*"»  ™  "\ 
^areiess  lad,  and  who,  probably,  had  iiOt\je«iv  ^to^^etly  been  described  to  be  the Wt«| 
Buf&cientiy  careful  in  cuttane  them  «nsXL   1,  \xi  «i2^\^\i^V.NnaiL \\q^^^ 


jomui^ 
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MHter  than  make  known,  as  generally  as  mixing  of  the  clay,  as  well  as  to  fonn  it  into  the 
tCMsihle,  Mr.  Hodges'  plan  for  rendering  «*f<^*  "^^P®  ^  ^^  ^^  cylinders  of  the  machine, 
a^nujkb^  .  dome.dc  manufacture  He  iri^ru^^^/XS'^rotr:^ 
iwes  the  foUowing  simple  rules  for  making  This  mill  must  be  worked  by  a  horse ;  in  gen- 
Hes,  from  the  commencement  of  the  oper-  end  one  day's  work  at  the  mill  will  furnish 
lions,  under  six  points.  Beginning  with  ^^^^  ^?^  prepared  clay  than  the  machine 
^j^-Wcrki^tHeda,."  Mr.  Hodges  '^^^Tv^S,''%^^Z%'in,. 
mtes :—  «« The  sheds  necessary  for  this  system  of  tile* 

.  "All  clay  intended  for  working  next  season  making  will  be  of  a  temporary  kind:  strong 
mst  he  dug  in  the  winter,  and  the  earlier  the  hurdles  pitched  firmly  in  the  ground  in  two 
■tier,  so  as  to  expose  it  as  moch  as  possible  to  parallel  straight  lines,  7  feet  apart,  will  form  the 
ant  and  snow.    Care  must  be  taken  if  there  are  sides  of  the  sheds,  and  the  roof  will  be  formed  also 
■un  stones  in  it,  to  dig  it  in  small  spits,  and  of  hurdles  placed  endways  and  tied  together  at 
Ml  out  the  stones  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  the  top,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  slit  of  the  hurdle, 
^  well  mix  the  top  and  bottom  of  Uie  bed  of  with  strong  tarred  twine,  forming  the  ridge  of 
Sf  together.      It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  roof  exactly  over  the  middle  of  the  shed. 
Bute  directions  as  to  mixing  day  with  loam.   They  must  then  be  lightly  thatched  with  straw 
with  marl  when  necessary,  for  the  better  or  heath,  and  the  sharpness  of  this  roof  will 
'  'ng  it  afterwards,  as  the  difference  of  the  effectually  protect  the  tUes  from  rain.    Two  of 
in  purity  and  teaacitir  is  such  as  to  require  these  sheds,  each  110  feet  long,  will  keep  one 
et  management  in  this  respect  in  various   of  the  kilns  hereafter  described  in  full  work. 
ilies ;  but  all  the  clay  dug  for  tile-making       "  N.B. — These  sheds  should  be  so  built  as  to 
require  to  be  wheeled  to  the  place  where  have  one  end  close  to  the  pug-mill  and  the  clay 
pug-mill  is  to  work  it;  it  must  be  there  well  heap,  only  leaving  just  room  for  the  horse  to 
and  mixed  in  the  spring,  and  properly  work  the  mill,  and  the  other  end  near  the  kiln. 
and  finally  spatted  down  and  smoo^ed  Attention  to  this  matter  saves  future  labour,  and 
spade,  and  the  whole  heap  well  covered   therefore  money. 
litter  to  keep  it  moist  and  fit  for  use       "  4th  Point    Construction  of  kilns. 
_^h  the  ensuing  season  of  tile-making.  "  The  form  of  the  clay-kiln  is  circular ;  1 1 

Sad  Point    li£ichine  for  making  tiles.  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  feet  high.      It  is  wholly 

For  the  reasons  already  alluded  to,  I  prefer  l>uilt  of  damp  earth,  rammed  firmly  together, 
dier's  machine.    Its  simplicity  of  construe-   and  plastered  inside  and  out  with  loam.    The 
and  the  small  amount  of  hand-labour  re-   earth  to  form  the  walls  is  dug  out  round  the 
'  to  work  it,  would  alone  recommend  it ;   l>s8e,  leaving  a  circular  tiench  about  4  feet  wide 
man  and  three  boys  will  turn  out  nearly   and  as  many  deep,  into  which  the  fire-holes  of 
p^  pipe  tiles  of  one-inch  bore  in  a  day  of  the  kiln  open.     If  wood  be  the  fuel  used,  three 
hours,  and  so  in  proportion  for  pipes  of  a  fire-holes  are  sufficient ;   if  coal,  four  will  be 
pt  diameter;   but  has  the  great  advantage  needed.  About  1200  common  bricks  are  wanted 
sing  moveable,  and  those  who  work  it  draw  to  build  these  fire-holes  and  fines :    if  coal  is 
JoDg  the  shed  in  which  the  tiles  are  deposited   used,  rather  fewer  bricks  will  be  wanted,  but 
diymg  previously  to  their  being  burnt :  thus   ^^n  some  iron  bars  are  necessary— six  bars  to 
li  die  IS  handled  only  once,  for  it  is  taken  off  ^ach  fire-hole, 
r.  machine  by  the  little  boys,  who  stand  on       "  The  earthen  walls  are  4  feet  thick  at  the 

fi  side,  and  at  once  placed  in  the  rows  on   floor  of  the  kiln,  are  7  feet  high,  and  tapering 
tt  side  of  the  drying  shed ;  thus  rendering   to  the  thickness  of  2  feet  at  the  top ;  this  will 
Qse  of  shelves  in  the  sheds  wholly  unneces-   determine  the  slope  of  the  exterior  face  of  the 
ff,  for  the  ^es  soon  acquire  a  solidity  to  bear   kiln.     The  inside  of  the  wall  is  carried  up  per- 

*  upon  row  of  tiles  until  they  reach  the  roof  pendicularly,  and  the  loam  plastering  inside 
fte  sheds  on  either  side ;  and  they  dry  with-  becomes,  after  the  first  burning,  like  a  brick 
({ling  or  losing  their  shape  in  any  way.  wall   The  kiln  may  be  safely  erected  in  March, 

*  The  price  of  this  machine  is  £25  :  and  it  o'  whenever  the  danger  of  injury  from  frost  is 
f  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  machine  makes  over.  After  the  summer  use  of  it,  it  must  be 
tery  best  roofing  tiles  that  can  be  made,  and  protected  by  faggots  or  litter  against  the  wet 
less  than  half  the  price  of  those  made  by   and  the  frost  of  winter. 

kd,  as  well  as  being  much  lighter,  and  closer,       ''  A  kiln  of  these  dimensions  will  contain 

straighter,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  *J^    '.  ^^^^  ******  P*P®  **^**- 

Migh  Ae  die.  ^^  \\       »» 

^  In  is  oeeeaaaj^.  In  order  to  ensure  the  due  12J(XK>  a\        # 
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and  the  last-mentioned  size  will  hold  the  same  auspices  of  Professor  Johnston,  mil  m 

number  of  the  inch  pipes  inside  of  them,  mak-  he  found  a  correct  general  expoHtion  of 

ing  therefore  24,800  of  both  sizes.     In  good  -      .        .            *  ^       .     ,      ^ 

weather  this  kiln  can  be  filled,  burnt,  and  dis-  of  nature,  m  regard  to  ammal  and  vegei 

charged  once  every  fortnight ;  and  15  kilns  may  Messrs.  Ransomes,  of  Ipswich,  h 

be  obtained  in  a  good  season,  producing —  warded  us  their  descriptive  Catalogue, 

r,    l^J^    Ji  ^°'^  ^'^  ^^^'*  celknt  wood  cuts,  representing  the  varu. 

Or,  487^00    It      »  a  *         «  «       «  /. 

Or,  dOOfiOO   If    „        „  cultural  Implements  manufactured  by  th 

and  so  on  in  proportion  for  other  sizes.  and 

«  N.B.— If  a  kiln  of  larger  diameter  be  built,       Mr.    Dean,   of  Birmingham,  has 
there  must  be  more  fire-holes,  and  additional  -,,.        ,     -     ,.,...      .,. 

shed  room  same.     This  mode  of  ex/ubtttng  to  the  j 

"  5th  Point      Cost  of  forming  the  establish-   several  improved  implements  for  both 

ment  barn  work,  has  great  advantage  over  e 

The  price  charged  by  Messrs  Cottam  and  Hallen  £»  i.'ai.    ^      j    ^  j  r     ^i,  ^                          i 

for  the  machine,  with  its  compliment  of  dies  is  25  Mtherto  adopted  for  that  purpose  ;  and 

Price  of  png-mill. 10  recommend  any  of  our  friends  in  want 

Co;t  of  erecting  kiln 6  ,                 s  ^          ^ 

Cost  of  sheds,  straw 10  work  w  machinery,  to  apply  to  the  latti 

£50   gentlemen  for  his  catalogue,  which  will 

The  latter  item  presumes  that  the  farmer  has   tJie  requisite  information  as  to  capal 

^"j;?fi^?^*°r^      .  .,        ^           ..       ,  price,  as  well  as  a  faithful  representat 

"oth  Point   Cost  of  tiles  when  ready  for  sale.    ._^, .  -    j     m, 

"As  Uiis  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  cost  *'^^'^*'  m^'^^ed.     The  same  may 

of  fuel,  rate  of  wages,  easy  or  difficult  clay  for  Messrs,  Ransomes  book;  and  there  i 

working,  or  other  local  peculiarities,  I  can  only  vantage  in  deeding  unth  persons  of 

give  the  cost  of  tiles  as  I  have  ascertained  it  standing  which  these  gentlemen  have 

here  accordmg  to  our  charges  for  fuel,  wages,  .    .i  .               .      .             ,  , 

&c.,  &c     Out  clay  is  strong,  and  has  a  mix-  "^'^  '*^'  "^  apprehensums  need  be  ente^ 

ture  of  stones  in  it,  but  the  machine  is  adapted  hamng  an  inferior  article,  all  their  won 

tor  working  any  clay  when  properly  prepared.  t?ie  most  approved  description. 

"  It  requires  2  tons  5  cwt  of  good  coals  to  Historical  and  Practical  Acc 

bum  the  above  kiln  full  of  tiles.     Coals  are  -n^                       .               ^ 

charged  here  at  28s.  per  ton,  or  1000  brush  Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  fb 

faggots  will  effect  the  same  purpose,  and  cost  to  1845,  with  Experiments  and  A! 

the  same  money ;   of  course  some  clays  require  Application.  Published  by  John  Cla 

more  burning  than  others;  the  stronger  the  clay  Co.     The  importers  of,  and  dealers  i 

the  less  fuel  required.  ,    ,  ^,  ^  ^,     »  .^.  x  ^ 

"  The  cost  of  making,  the  sale  prices,  and  ^^P^*"*  '*"^'*'^^  '*«^  *^  ^'•*'***  ^«"»« 

number  of  each  sort  that  a  waggon  with  4  horses  err  from  a  want  of  all  the  information 

will  carry,  are  as  follows :—  fertilizer,  which  they  are  able   to  coi 

,.^d.'                   *  ,."*'*'  hoSS!^  which  they  so  freely  publish  for  his 

1   inch  pipe  tiles    4    9     per  1000     13         8,000  noticed  in  a  late  No.  two  works  of  a  sii 

1*  „  ff    0  „  14  7,ti0U  •' 

If  „  8   0         „  16         5,000         racter  to  the  present. 

S         »  ^,2  S         ;;         IJ        |;JSS  The  Vale   of  Evesham  Agric 

iliptical  TUes " 24)        ^q^^^         Society  has  forwarded  us  the  form  of 

ATihesV  tiles'exceed'rfoorin  length  when   ^^"'    requesting  our  opinion.      ThU 
burnt"  ^^*^  much  pleasure  in  giving,  when  we 

♦  a  little  leisure;  in  the  mean  time  tht 

OUR   TABLE.  collected  by  the  society  will  no  doubt  be 

The  Chemistry  of  Animal  and  Veoe-   and  we  trust  the  means  taken  by  this  so 

table  Physiology,  &c.,  part  I.,  Blackwood   insure  the  adoption  of  aform  of  lease  at  i 

and  Sons,  London  and  Edinburgh     Not  being  Jicial  to  the  tenant,  and  sufficiently  pn 

conversant  with  the  Dutch  language,  we  cannot   the  landlord  to  satufy  all  reasonable  req* 

say  how  far  this  may  be  a  faithful  translation,       ^^  Q:qqt^."   fit)  L.  J.  Hansard.    A  ve 

Intt  it  U  neatly  got  up,  and  coming  out  under  the    got  u<p  •pKam<9K\ftt^uivdi«,T  t>\ft  qWmiam^i 
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•,  propoiet,  to  far  at  we  ha»e  been  able  to  or*  taken  into  consideration.    The  land  (old  ley) 

at  the  author'tmeamng,  tore- establish  a  paper   was  in  good  condition  for  ploughing  from  the 

^ifcy.  previous  night's  rain.     The  day  was  unfavora- 

W  could  we  foresee  that  an  abundant  supply   hie  in  the  morning  and  forenoon,  but  cleared 

mep  would  not  lead  to  speculative  excesses  and   up  at  noon,  so  that,  in  the  afternoon,  there  was 

re  panics,  we  should  look  favourably  upon  a   a  considerable  number  of  lookers  on  upon  the 

mto  a  paper  currency  <u  a  means  of  reducing   field  who  seemed  to  take  considerable  interest 

Hdue  of  money  ;  for  doubtless  as  the  value  of  in  the  work. 

!  and  labour  is  reduced,  the  value  of  money       The  judges  were  Mr.  Wm.  Rothwell,  Win- 

U  aUo  to  come  down,  otherwise  there  will  not  wick ;  Mr.  Wm.  Kerfoot,  Winwick ;  and  Mr. 

iat  proper  and  equitable  relation  between  pro-    Isaac  Clayton,  Kenyon,  who  commenced  in- 

f  and  its  symbols  which,  in  our  opinion  there   specting  the  work  after  the  ploughmen  had 

U  to  be.    There  is  a  quaintness  of  style  about   finished  their  allotment  of  near  half  a  statute 

Hansards  writing  which,   like  a  crabbed  acre  each.     After  a  careful  inspection  they  weije 

1^  fatigues  the  reader,  yet  we  recommend  our   unanimous  in  awarding  the  prizes  as  follows : — 

pders  to  cast  an  eye  upon  Mr.  Hansarsd  lu-  ^t,  jo  the  owner,  Mr.  Muspratt,  £1  16s.;  Ploughman, 

m£mm  Sandy  Drummond,  £1 ;  time,  5h.  2m. 

r^^ 2nd.  To  the  owner,  Mr.  Muspratt,  jb'l  Ss. ;  Ploughman, 

ptass^                sasssss      ■          issssssssm  Wm.  Drummond,  I7a.  6d.;  time,  5h.  60m. 

wxMT^rkXr  Tvr  tut?  XHTTT  t  n\xrQ  3rd.  To  the  owmer,  Mr.  Jas.  Lawton,  £1;  Ploughman, 

t  WJJ*W1UJN-1JN-1HJ!«-WJ1j1jUWS  Geo.  Wright,  158. ;  time,  4h.  38m. 

kICULTURAL  society's  PLOUGHING  MATCH.  ^^'  To  the  owner,  Mr.  P.  Woraley,  «en.,  178,;  Plough- 
.___           ^              J    J.  man,  Peter  Worsley.jun.,  lOa.;  time,  3h.  47m. 
(From  a  CorrespondenLJ  ^^  To  the  owner,  Mr.  McDuff,  158. ;  Ploughman,  Dun- 
has  lately  been  established  an  Agricul-  c<^  Christe,  7s.  dd. ;  time,  6h.  8m. 

Society  at  Newton-in-the- Willows,  with       After  the  work  was  concluded  the  ploughmen, 
mtion  of  promoting  an  improvement  in  their  masters,  the  judges,  several  gentlemen, 
Itivation  of  the  land  and  stock  on  the  es'   and  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  sat  down 
oi  Thos.  Legh,  £8q.,  of  Lyme  HalL   The  to  a  substantia]  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum 
comprises  the   townships  of  Newton,   pudding,  provided  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Mott, 
;k,  Golbom,  Lowton,  and  Warrington,  who  seemed  to  take  very  considerable  interest 
part  of  which  is  the  property  of  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.    Mr.  Mott,  of 
lan.     The  first  practical  movement  of  course,  presided  at  his  own  board.    The  vice- 
»ty  was  a  ploughing  match  on  the  27th   chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Mercer,  the  agent 
l^w  the  Demense  farm  at  Haydock  Lodge,   to  Thos.  Legh,  Esq.    After  the  clotli  was  re- 
occupation  of  Charles  Mott,  Esq.,  the  moved  the  health  of  the  Patron  of  the  new- 
Ltendent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  there,  established  Society   (Thos.   Legh,   Esq.)  was 
le  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society,   given  from  the  chair,  and  in  doing  which  he 
i  competition  was  restricted  to  the  tenants  of  only  did  strict  justice  to  that  gentleman  by  say- 
Legh,  Esq.,  who  is  the  president  of  the   ing  he  considered  him  one  of  the  best  landlords 
f,  and  to  plough  either  with  the  horses  in   in  the  country.     The  company,  in  drinking  this 
file  or  abreast  health,  rose  and  gave  three  times  three  cheers 

a  little  before  ten  o'clock  ten  ploughs  in  true  old  English  style.  Mr.  Mercer,  as  his 
several  of  which  were  Scotch  ones,  and  agent,  returned  thanks  in  proper  terms,  and 
ily  Scotchmen.  Ten  prizes  were  awarded,  explained  the  views,  feelings,  and  motives  of 
of  which  were  carried  oflfby  Sawney.  The  his  employer  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
Lads  did  not  disgrace  themselves ;  Newton  Agricultural  Society,  which  were  solely 
iwas  very  evident  to  the  writer  of  this,  that  with  a  view  to  see  his  tenantry  live  and  prosper 
they  had  the  same  implements  Sawney  upon  his  estate,  and  not  from  any  self-interested 
^  have  come  off  with  defeat  or  stood  very  views. 
in  the  sc»le  of  prixes^  when  the  time  was       Mr.  Moll's  liea\\]h.via,^At\x\:^>«adL^5t^^^^'^^ 
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of  the  company  given  to  him,  for  the  interest  This  should  be  fastened  to  a  stake,  tt 

he  had  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  society,  or  8  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the  stren 

and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  for  the  of  the   stem.     Managed  thus,  the  p^ 

Bubstanlialdinner  which  they  had  just  partaken  being  of  a  pendant  habit,  will  acquii 

of.     In  returning  thanks  he  said  he  understood  pyramidal  form,  which  gives  it  a  neat 

little  of  fanning,  but  was  desirous  to  get  infer-  pearance.    With  respect  to  its  propagal 

mation  on  its  Tarious  branches,  as  he  was  now  if  a  few  roots,  say  from  a  i  of  an  inch 

engaged  in  that  profession,  and  that  he  should  an  inch  in  circumference  (or  less  will 

do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interest  and  can  be  separated  from  the  plant,  let  t 

welfare  of  the  society.  be  cut  into  short  lengths  of  from  3  to  4  i 

The  next  toast  was  the  health  of  the  vice-  Insert  these  round  a  pot,  and  cover  ( 

chairman,  Mr.  Mercer,  which  was  responded  to  with  a  hand-glass ;  or  lay  thena  in  a  b( 

by  cheers  from  the  company.    In  returning  under  a  south  wall,  in  rows  4  inches  a 

thanks  he  said  he   had  entu-ely  at  heart  the  covering  them  slightly  over  with  mi 

interest  of  the  tenantry  under  his  care,  and  Here  they  will  make  a  short  shoot  ii 

nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  in  doing  fi"'  season.      Where  a  great  quanti 

what  lay  in  his  power  to  assist  an  industrious  plants  is  wanted,  this  system  is  better 

tenant,  and  to  see  him  do  well    In  his  opinion  increasing  by  suckers,  as  is  generally  d 

he  already  saw  the  good  effects  of  the  society  and  in  the  case  of  the  plant  being  < 

on  various  parts  of  the  property  in  the  tenants  luxuriant,    the   taking  some  of  the 

endeavouring  to  be  successful  competitors  for  ^^ni  it  will  cause  it  to  bloom  more  fi 

the  prizes  offered  by  the  society,  and  to  be  ~^*  SwdU.—Gaird.  Ckro, 
awarded  in  autumn.  Pelaroonidms.— The  following  are 

The  health  of  the  judges  was  next  proposed,  varieties  for  showing :— MatUda,  Ob 

and  Mr.  Kerfoot  returned  thanks  for  himself  I^^»a,  Pulchellum,  Symmetry,  Cyru 

and  colleagues  in  appropriate  terms,  and  re-  perb,  Garth's  Constellation,  Foster's  S 

marked  on  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  all  parties,  P^el,  Duke  of  Cornwall,   Erectum, 

and  that  it  had  been  their  desire  to  do  strict  Chancellor,  Rising  Sun,  Hodge's  Cm 

justice  in  giving  their  awards.  dore,  Leila,  Nestor,  Unit,  Beck's  Susi 

The  health  of  the  successful  competitors  was  Mory  King,  Annette,  Queen  of  the  Fi 
drunk,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bayne,  the       On  desteoyino  Thrip.— -Mr.  J.  Bfl 

numager  of  Mr.  Muspratt's  famung  concern.  of  Bicton,  says,  "  I  take  a  peck  and  a 

Soon  afker  the  company  departed  m  good  of  soot,  and  put  it  into  one  hogshead « 

temper  and  spirits,  when  the  business  of  the  day  ^ater,  stirring  it  well  with  an  old  broc 

was  concluded.    The  prizes  were  paid  at  the  l>atten,  every  day  for  ten  days  or  a  forti 

Uble  to  the  different  parties.  \  t^e»  »*^n  off  the  water  through  i 

I  sieve,  or  piece  of  canvas,  into  another 

fliOttitViltUVtf  Set*  ^^  a  peck  of  charcoal,  and  drop  in 

-  afterwards  one  or  two  lumps,  or  about  I 


Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica.  —  Among  pounds  of  fresh  lime ;  in  about  two 
hardy  shrubs  which  flower  in  sprmg,  this  after  I  strain  it  again,  and  it  is  then  c 
is^  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  espe-  enough  to  syringe  any  plant  or  plantel 
cially  when  planted  in  the  open  border,  and  It  will  not  only  extirpate  thrip,  but  ■ 
trained  as  a  standard.  If  the  plant  you  fix  other  troublesome  insects  also ;  and  I 
on  for  this  purpose  is  one  composed  of  famous  liquor  to  syringe  with,  whether 
a  number  of  stems  or  branches  rising  from  destroying  insects  or  not,  as  itinduceff 
the  base,  clear  them  all  away,  e^ceiplWxt  ^x^i^^our  and  healthiness  amongst  pii 
one  which  you  select  for  the  futute  \»\aTvt.  o^  ti^Y\xv^:'~-¥\on«uayui(rdLCalM^ 
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I  Fom  PiAti— In  sowing  this  vege-       The  Liimrpool  Wool  market  it  in  anaetivi 
nake  nse  of  avcrv  simple  instru-  gtate,  upwardt  qf  10,000  balet/orHgn  have  bun 

I  sise  to  admit  the  largest  Pea  in  holders Jlnu 

;  the  holes  are  1  inch  apart.    A       Hops  are  quiet,  and  the  trade  represented  a$ 

elevated  edge  prerents  any  Pea  |„  a  healthy  state ;  stocks  rf  old  having  been 

le  instrument  also   serves  to  set  for  speculation. 

distances  between  the  rows.  ^  In       Hay  is  not  in  general  quoted  high ;  by  ottetioM, 
or  sowing,  a  flat-bottomed  drill  is  |„  iaI#  neighbourhood,  £5  to  £6  per  ton  is  the 
nth   the   holes,    the    instrument      . 
it,  and  a  seed  dropped  into  each         ' 
eing  moved  along,  and  the  drop-       Straw  m,  however,  briskly  enquired  t^. 

tinned  until  the  entire  line  is  com*  LONDON,  Mar.  24.        Per  Qc 

0,W,  Johnson*  Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red  46    48 

1 — J L  White 46    60    65 

2r|e  ^ariuttt*  white.oid  52  57 

T RYE,old 80    84 

ice  rf  Wheat  has  a  general  tendency  New    36    — > 

n  all  parts  qf  ths  kingdom.    ThUarises   Barley,  Grinding 27    80 

\at  stocks  cm  hand  are  every  where  very  Irish 26    28 

imshed,  the  consumption  having  been  Bere 26    — 

iring  the  past  season  than  usual    The  Malt,  Suffi)lk  and  Norfolk    ....  58    63 

^ ,  ,  >.    .     .       »  Brown 56    60 

mry  late  and  severe  frosts,  too,  have  Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60    - 

?  speculation  which  will  of  itself,  in  a  Chevalier 65    

ree,  account  for  the  activity  qfmarkets*    Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed  22    23 

'^  far  future  imports  are  spokenofas              t^^^u"*rA'uVi*'C'  2n    2t 

..,,.,          ^,              .                 Yonghall  and  Cork  black..  20    21 

oretgn  shtpptng  places  f  these  are  in-  Cori^  white 21    22 

come  in  on  the  approach  of  our  harvests.  Dublin... 21  22 

such  speculations  may  turn  out  favour^  Black 20  21 

depend  entirely  upon  the  season.     We  Potl^^**^ 28  24 

'gebreadthunderseed;  buthowthere.  Limerick....... '''.'.'.22  28  24 

be  is  quite  a  matter  at  present  in  the  Beans,  Tick,  new  . . . .  • 84  36 

time.  01d,8mall 88  40 

iced  at  Mark  Lane  to  qffer  better  terms.  White    83    35 

are  a  turn  cheaper  for  provender,  but  Boilers 36    88 

ling  qualitUs  are  in  request;  ^.per  Seed,  Rape,  27/.  281.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 

.-  -•-  .««.-  ASmt^Mm  u»0U»  iritiAfi  Linseed,  Baltic . . 30  38        Odessa. . 43 

e  %n  some  districts  freely  given.  Mustard.  White 12     15 

is  down  again;  the  best  doesnotre-  Brown    ....10  12  per  bush. 

per  lb,,  while  coarse  and  it^erior  beasts   Flour,  Town-made  42  — 

^  ^  3^.  Sufiblk. ...  32  34  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

««   ^^.\*:ii  4h0  #..^  «••  u»  /««.A«r  Stockton  and  Norfolk 32  34 

on   has  still  the  turn  in  Us  favour,         ^^^^,^^  a^^^^  ^^^  p^o^^  ,n  bond. 

je  quote  it  fuUy  a  halfpenny  per  pound  Wheat,  Dantzic 82    36 

than  last  month.  Hamburgh 30    32 

9  may  be  had  as  low  as  I3s.  each,  but  Rostock 30    — 

best  do  not  fetch  7s.  per  quarter;  this   OAM,*Brew   .*.*...*.*.*.'.'..'.!!!! !.!!     17     l^ 

•4  the  season,  and  the  price  of  mutton,  is  Feed  ••••• • ^-^    "^ 

/  aIa^.  Beans    • •    —    "^^    '^ 
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Peas 28    32 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 19    — 

Baltic 18    — 

LONDON  AVERAGES. 

£.  8.  d. 

Wheat 6532  qrs.    2    8  5 

Barley 3413            1  12  5 

Oats 26410            1     1  11 

Beans   4            1  12  0 

Peas 1551            1  12  7 

Rye 1  15  8 

SEED  MARKET.        s.        s. 

Canary,  per  qr. 46  to  48 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  46 

CloYer,  red,  English 50  to  58 

„     Foreign     45  to  55 

vrhite,  English    Q5  to  66 

„  „      Foreign     55  to  65 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.p.  1000  £11  to  £11     5s. 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £8  15s.to  £9  5 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel ........   12  to  14 

superfine    „         —  to  — 

brown         „        8  to  12 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last   . .    £24  to  26 

Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bushel.6s  6d  to7  6 

Foreign      „        „        „  ..  — -  to  — 
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LIVERPOOL,  Mar.  25. 

8. 

Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  701bs . .  7 

Ditto,  red 6 

Irish  white,  new  ......  6 

Egyptian 5 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs. .  •  3 

Irish 2 

Welsh 2 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.34 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 32 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    . .  36 

Irish  and  Scotch    34 

Foreign 38 

Egyptian,  per  480lbs.    . .  32 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  38 

Foreign 36 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 60 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 36 

Irish 35 

Foreign,  duty-paid,   per 

1901bs.,  U.S 26 

Canadian    26 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh,  per  2401b8..24 

Inah 24c 

ladian  Com,  per  4801bs 27 


Hay,  best ....  Is  Id 

Clover  ditto  . .  0  0 

Green  ditto  . .  0  0 

Vetches     ....  0  0 
Straw. 

Wheat 0  6  J 

Oat   0  7 

Barley 0  0 


Potatoes, 
Short  tops ....  ! 
Red  apple .... 

Cups 

Cattle    

Turnips  pr  ton2 

Carrots 3 

Mangle     .... 


Cattle  maritetss* 

LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

St.  of 
d. 

6  t( 

0  tc 

4  tc 

8  to 

10  tc 

8  tc 

0  to 

4  tc 

10  tc 

10  tc 

0  U 

10  tc 
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s. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  large  Oxen 3 

Prime  Scots,  &c 3 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  2 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     ....  4 

Prime  Southdown  do 4 

Large  coarse  calves    3 

Prime  small  do  4 

Large  Hogs    3 

Neat  small  Porkers 3 


d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

7 

8 

10 

7 

3 

10 

7 

2 

9 

6 

0 

0 

3 

9 

11 

3 

0 

9 

2 

11 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

8 

0 

34 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

27 

0 

6 

25 

0 

0 

1\t 

a 

0 

ao 

0 

LIVERPOOL,  Feb.  24. 

8.     d. 

Beef,  per  lb 0    5^ 

Mutton 0    6| 

Lamb 0    0 

MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  tlie  prices  of  several  8< 
of  manure : — 
Bone  dust,  17s.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guan^,  £9.  per  ton.  15s.  per  c\ 
Guano,    10s.   to   12s.  per  cwt.,  accord! 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £Q.  to  £^,  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  pei 

landed  and  housed,  38s.    to   42s.  per 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  c 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt. 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per  pi 

sufi&cient  foi  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt 
Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.    per  hhd.  sufficiea 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  28s.  and  428.  per  cwt 
Sulphuric  Acid,  l|d.  per  tb. 
^\)\:^\v\it  lot  \:i^'&N-\Q.^\w%WQtm  oD  TurnipSi 
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^ve  in  another  column  a  full  account  has  been  invariably  condemned  as  worse 
more  than  usually  important  meeting  than  bad ;  for  it  is  said  to  be  rum(yu8—xeT\' 
e  council  of  the  Royal  Ag^cultural  dering  the  fields  which  had  been  subject  to 
!ty.  Its  importance  arises  from  the  it  perfectly  barren  after  the  first  crop, 
that  at  it  were  read  communications  Now  with  great  deference  to  the  gentle- 
two  subjects  certainly  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  made  these  sweeping  con- 
jquence  to  agriculture  at  the  present  demnations,  we  would  urge  that  their  bum- 
viz.,  the  economical  application  of  ing  was  not  properly  performed,  and  that 
B  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  they  not  only  erred  in  the  unskilful  appli- 
sed  cost  of  drain  tiles.  We  have  been  cation  of  fire,  but  also  in  burning  the  sod 
e  habit,  when  asked  what  first  step  from  the  whole  field,  a  proceeding  by  no 
Id  be  taken  to  ensure  fertility  upon  the  means  to  be  had  recourse  to  unless  couch 
rity  of  soils  in  this  country,  of  reply-  grass  shall  have  obtained  such  an  ascen- 
'*  thorough  drain," — and  when  asked  dancy  as  not  to  be  entirely  removable  by 
le  second  step,  to  reply,  "  use  bones.*'  any  less  positive  means.  If  a  piece  of  pas- 
te then  the  cost  of  our  two  first  steps  ture  be  pared  and  burnt  according  to  the 
Lich  reduced  as  to  be  within  the  reach  ancient  practice  you  destroy  at  once,  and 
en  the  smallest  farmer,  does  indeed  for  the  sake  of  one  perhaps  extraordinary 
;e  us,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ad-  crop  the  food  for  several ;  as  it  is  well  known 
ige  to  be  derived  to  our  brother  far-  the  organic  matter  contained  in  an  old  sod 
,  as  a  class,  but  also  on  account  of  the  will  remain  slowly  decomposing  for  two  or 
rally  and  greatly  increased  amount  of  three  or  even  more  years,  afibrding  suffici- 
roductions  of  our  common  country.  ent  nourishment  to  potatoes  or  turnips — 

♦  wheat  and  oats,  with  clover  and  grasses, 

[INT  CLAY  AS  A  FERTILIZER,  without  other  aid,   except  to  the  young 

NOLY  impressed  with  the  conviction  seeds, — whilst  if  pared  and  burnt,  particu- 

the  clay  soils  of  Cheshire  may,  after  larly  if  unskilAilly  performed,  nothing  but 

tual  drainage,  be  cheaply  and  ama-  inorganic  fertilizing  Ihatter  is  left  in  the 

ly  improved  by  burning,  we  have  made  soil,   and  left  too  in  a  state  which   one 

jr  enquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  such  a  heavy  crop  will  effeelxx^VV^  «y\\?^\x*x,. 
tice,  and  we  £nd,  with  scarcely  an  ex-       Now  the  OTgaxvic  TCvaLVXex  m  \>£v^  "s»«^^  xv&'t- 

m,  that  wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  ful  to  vegetalion^  ^\i\<i\i  \v«.%  \i^fe^  ^^-s.vtvs^j 
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ed  by  fire,  its  substances  being  reduced  favourable  effect  on  the  soil,  it  is  of  tlic 
to  their  inorganic  constituents,  and  upon  first  necessity  for  the  vegetable  matter  to 
which  the  first  crop  applied  to  the  soil  will  be  converted  into  black  ashes ;  and,  as  Mr. 
prey  till  it  is  entirely  consumed,  can  only  Robert  Hoblyn  has  very  well  remarked, 
be  effectually  reproduced  by  two  methods  when  the  combustion  is  complete,  and 
—one,  the  slow  course  of  nature  which  will  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  reddish  ash,  the 
gradually  restore  it ;  the  other,  the  appli-  soil  may  be  smitten  with  perpetual  sterili- 
cation  of  animal  manures  to  an  extent  ty." — (Economie  Rurale,)  On  which  are- 
sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose.  cent  writer  observes  :  —  "  We  may  nof 

The  practice  then  of  paring  and  burning   conclude  that  bltick  ashes  are,  on  every 
after  the  ancient  custom,  being  generally   count,  the  grand  desideratum  to  he  kepti 
condemned  for  the  above  reasons,  it  be-   view,  when  we  attempt  the  improvement 
comes  interesting  to  enquire  how  far  burn-   lands  by  burning.    Now,  the  black  col 
ing  at  all  may  be  had  recourse  to.    The   can  be  communicated  solely  by  ch 
beneficial  action  of  fire  upon  clay  has  been   or  carbon,   the  distinguishing  element 
many  times  explained  by  various  writers,    organic  bodies.   It  is  not  denied  that 
and  all  insist  upon  the  importance  of  skill   inorganic  matters,  when  subjected  to  h 
and  care  in  its  application,  for  it  is  admit-  possess  some  degree  of  absorbent,  deco! 
ted  on  all  hands  that  if  your  clay  be  burnt  ing  and  disinfecting  powers ;  but  these 
red,  or  brick-like  in  appearance,  you  do  not  much  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  fii 
take  much  by  your  labour ;  the  great  art  divided  carbon.    Thus,  bone  earth  seei 
being  to  let  the  clay  bum  slowly,  in  a  close  as  necessary  as  carbonaceous  matter  il 
fire,  (by  no  means  permitting  it  to  blaze   to    the    constitution  of  that  bone  b! 
out,)  which  will  have  the  effect  of  render-   which,  whether  for  agricultural  or  o 
ing  its  colour  black,    Messrs.  Payen  and  industrial  purposes  possesses  such  very 
Boussingault  have  taken  a  more  enlarged   markable  and  useful  properties.    Clay 
and  scientific  view  of  paring  and  burning   calcareous  earth  when  impregnated 
than  any   of  their  predecessors.     '^  The   carbon,  exert  a  power  somewhat  si 
favourable  influence  of  paring  and  burning   though  inferior,  to  that  of  bone  ch 
(ecobuage)  on  compact  soils  abundant  in   itself,  and  having  been  resorted  to  in 
vegetable  remains,   appears  to  consist— 1,   arts,  may  also  be  made  available  in 
in  the  destruction  of  suberabundant  or-   culture.     Yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  fini 
ganic  refuse  very  poor  in  azote ;  2,  in  the   divided    black    powder,    the    carbon 
conversion  of  the  upper  layer  of  soil  into  a   ous   matter,  either  vegetable  or 
carbonaceous  absorbent  earth,  capable  of  — the  latter   being  far   more  pow 
retaining  part  of  the  ammoniacal  vapours   whose  properties,  -modified  by  fire  and 
disengaged  during  calcination,  of  promo-   mixture  with  cheaper  substances,  are 
ting  percolation  of  water,   of  moderating   most  worthy  of  patiient  investigation." 
the  decomposition  of  organic  parts  of  the       As  some  considerable  portion  of  most 
manure,  and  condensing  the  azotised  gases   the  clay  farms  in  Cheshire  does  not 
produced  during  its  fermentation  ;  3,  in  the   a  soil  of  more  than  three  or  four  in< 
conversion  of  vegetable  salts  into  carbo-   upon  marl,  the  application  of  which  in 
nates,  capable  of  exerting  an  alkaline  agen-   usual  mode  of  carting  out  and  spreadinf 
cy  conducive  to  th^  growth  of  plants." —   its  raw  state  is  expensive,  the  question 
(Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.)  **  These   comes  most  important  how  far  we  can 
conditions/*  says  M.  Boussingault,  "  are  so   prove  the  texture  of  the  soil,  at  the 
exactly  those  which  appear  to  "be  leaXiae^i  \:\m^%^C\m\5J^^^fe^^^Et«^^^!LQ€^anti^lly• 
in  paring  and  burning,  that  to  produce  a   «.Y^\ca.'C\Qrci  ^H.  Osv«rt^\  \bw^  «^ 
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nich  system  can  be  pursued  at  a  less  ex-  hire,  than  was  some  years  ago,  no  douht 

lensive  rate  than  the  present  system  en-  in  consequence  of  these  matches, 
ails  upon  us.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the       It  is  now  very  clear,  to  most  ploughmen 

tressing  of  hedges  and  rough  banks,  with  and  farmers  who  have  attended  the  various 

be  cleansing  of  ditches,  will)  if  properly  ploughing  matches  in  both  counties,  that 

nmt  together,  produce  a  fertilizing  mass  the  common  ploughs  of  the  country  cannot 

i  the  greatest  value  ;  to  these  marl  may  compete  with  the  Scotch  ploughs,  however 

B  added,  and  our  conviction  is,  as  we  good  the  workmen  may  be  by  whose  hands 

■fore    observed,    that    by    such   means,  they  are  guided.    I   have  often  seen  the 

lied  by  efficient  drainage,  the  thin  poor  best  workmen  beaten  from  no  fault  but  the 

ifls  of  Cheshire  may  be  improved  to  an  make  of  the  plough.    This  was  the  case  at 

■tent  scarcely  credible.    The  question  of  the  match  which  took  place  at  Haydock 

l^iense  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  further  Lodge  on  the  27th  March. 

dderation  and  calculation.  However,  in  my  opinion,  although  the 

tat  we  would  now  urge  upon  our  bro-  present  Scotch  ploughs  carry  away  most  of 

fanners,  in  those  cases  where  a  poor  the  prizes  at  the  various  matches,  they  are 

soil  rests  upon  clay,  is  this — that  the  defective.    In  the  present  make  of  Scotch 

dng  of  their  hedges  and  lopping  of  trees  ploughs  the  beauty  of  the  work  performed 

re  they  can  be  obtained,  should,  with  is  more  considered  than  real  utility.    The 

I  aid  of  refuse  coal  or  slack,  as  it  is  com-  common  ploughs  of  the  country  cut  an  06- 

ly  called,  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  tiute  angle  on  the  furrow  when  turned  up, 

dng  ditchings,  rough  ditch  banks  and  which  is  a  real  drfect,  both  as  to  the  labour 

f,  care  being  taken  that  the  fire-heap  is  of  harrowing  and  the  covering  of  the  seed, 

itructed,  that  it  shall  not  burn  or  blaze  The  turf  or  grass  is  seldom  covered  in  very 

»but  with  a  close  smothering  fire  effectu-  well.    On  the  contrary  the  present  Scotch 

ehar  the  whole  mass,  except,  perhaps,  ploughs  cut  a  very  acvie  angle  on  the  fur- 

I'eoating  of  soil,  with  which,  on  all  oc-  row,  which  makes  the  work  look  better, 

the  heap  should  be  enclosed;  when  and  will  be  sooner  harrowed  than  if  the 

tfire  has  exhausted  itself,  the  heap  may,  angle  of  the  furrow  be  a  right  angled  one, 

propriety,  be  allowed  to  lie  together  This  easy  harrowing  is  the  only  advantage 

>me  days  to  cool  a  little,  it  should  be  over  the  furrow  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 

turned  over  and  allowed  to   lie,  if  surface  of  the  land.    The  seed  will  be  no 

»d  for  grass  lands  or  for  the  formation  deeper  or  better  covered,  and  the  plough- 

iposts,  for  which  latter  purpose  its  ing  is  done  at  a  greater  expence  of  both 

rbent  qualities   render    it    peculiarly  manual  and  horse  labour,  than  when  the 

id ;  if,  however,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  furrow  is  cut  perfectly  square,  or  rather,  I 

land,  cart  it  upon  your  fallows  the  should  say,  a  perfect  parallelogram,  (as  a 

Lt  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  furrow  must  be  broader  than  deep.)    It  is 

it  under.  evident  the  present  Scotch  ploughs  are  not 

*  very  easy  to  hold,  and  whenever  this  is  the 

PLOUGHS  AND  PLOUGHING,  case  the'labour  to  the  horses  is  increased, 

^hing  matches  are  the  order  of  the  The  common  ploughs  of  the  country  are 

present,  and  as  ploughing  is  an  im-  generally  neither  easy  for  horse  or  man. 

It  operation  in  the  business  of  an  and  make  bad  work.    The  present  Scotch 

fanner,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  ploughs  are  more  difficult  to  hold,   and 

jhs  and  ploughing.    Considerable  make  no  better  work  than  the  Scotch  ploughs 

attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  this  made  twenty  ox  l\i\Tl7  '^ew^  %%q  \  ^^N.  \^^ 

"^  41'  ibe  coimtiea  of  Lancashire  and  Chea"  the  trnproved  ScolcYi  ^\o\x^%  Q^  \>CiQ%^  ^^^^ 
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for  the  unimproved  ones  were  as  clumsy  man  great  command  over  it 
implements  as  could  be  conceived,  and  yet       I  had  intended  making  a  few  ret 

there  are  farmers  in  some  parts  of  Scot-  here  on  ploughing,  but  I   find  I  an 

land  who  say  they  got  better  crops  with  croaching  too  much   on  your  room 

those  ploughs  than  with  those  of  the  pre-  shall  defer  doing  so  till  another  op] 

sent  make.  nity*""  ^'  RothweU,  Wmwick^  March  \ 

Thirty-two  years  ago  I  imported  a  Scotch  ♦   * 

plough,  made  by  one  James  Vitch,  of  Jed-  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 

burg,  Roxburgshire,  called  "Small's  im-  (replies.) 

proved  Scotch  plough."   Since  then  I  have  A  correspondent,  E.  M.  I.,  in  the  last 

rambled  over  a  great  portion  of  both  Eng-  ber  of  the  Farmers*  Herald,  enquire! 

land  and  Scotland,  and  have  held  ploughs  becomes  of  the  increased  quantity  < 

of  almost  every  make,  but  never  found  any  bonic  acid  gas,  produced  in  winter! 

equal  to  it,  and  all  of  the  same  make,  for  increase  of  combustion,  when  ther< 

easy  draft,  easy  to  hold,  and  for  quality  of  vegetation  to  consume  it?    He  forget 

work  they  were  capable  of  doing.     The  winter  occupies  only  half  the  glob< 

bottom,  or  sole,  was  concave.    Lay  a  rule  time.     It  remains,  however,  to  he 

upon  the  sole  and  the  centre  between  the  that  this  gas  is  produced  more  abun 

point  of  the  sock  and  the  heel  of  the  plough  in  winter  than  in  summer.     The  sola 

would  not  touch  the  rule  by  three  inches,  of  summer  is  probably  more  than  e 

There  are  several  advantages  in  this.  First,  lent  to  the  fire-grates  of  winter  in  pro< 

the  friction  is  very  much  reduced.  Second,  it.   But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  e 

the  sole,  or  bottom,  never  gets  convex  by  that  the  action  of  winds  and  stonr 

wear.    A  plough  always  wears  the  fastest  perses  the  gas  to  every  corner  of  the 

at  the  point  of  the  sock  and  the  heel  of  the  preventing  any  undue  accumulation 

plough,  consequently  if  a  plough  be  made  or  deficiency  there.    If  there  were  to 

level  at  bottom,  when  new  or  new  repaired  stormy  winds,  Manchester,  where  E. 

the  bottom  soon  gets  convex  by  wear,  and  dates  his  letter,  would  become  unii 

of  course  unsteady  to  hold.    Again,  when  table.— -^  member  qf  the  RuyUm  Fa 

the  point  of  the  sock  strikes  against  a  stone,  Club. — Ruyton,  April  5, 1845. 
above  its  centre,  the  sock  will  rise  over  the  »   ' 

stone,  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  plough  be  Your  querist,  E.  M.  I.  will  find  the  s 

level,  or  convex,  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphen 

thrown  out ;  but  if  concave  the  stone  gives  treated,  and  in  a  very  interesting  an 

no  inconvenience  to  the  ploughman.  structive  manner,  in  a  work,  the  first 

Small's  improved  plough  had  only  one  of  which  has  just  appeared,  Miilder'a 

fault.   This  was,  that  the  breast  part  of  the  mistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  I 

mould  board  was  too  flat.    This  was  no  in-  ology,  translated  from  the  Dutch, 

convenience,    but    rather    an  advantage,  difficulty  he  proposes,  as  to  carbonic 

when  the  soil  was  dry,  but  with  a  damp  gas,  is  there  considered  in  its  most  ii 

soil  it  did  not  clear  itself  sufficiently.  This  tant  relations.    Water,  in  the  fotm  of 

defect  has  been  remedied  in  the  new  Scotch  is  the  great  purifier  of  the  atmosplM 

ploughs,  but  they  have  all,  according  to  it  mainly  prevents  accumulation  of 

my  opinion,  added  other  defects,  which  noxious  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  whiU 

jnore  than  counterbalance  l\ial.    TYie  Veel  ^eAAeleas  agitation  of  the  air  prtreil 
of  Small's  plough  was  on\^  eigYit  \iicVie%  «,<icvasv\3\A^\GtLm  ^^ 
behind  where  the  sheath  is  maeTtedin  Che  ^ciict^VftJ^-    ka^^t^ts^Nft'^Mt^s^ 
beam  ofthe  plough,  which  gave ihfiiiioxxft^i-  ^  \>t•^%»s«^AW^^^^«l^^«^ 
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the  atmosphere  in  winter  than  in  sum-  mals  and  the  least  preponderance  of  luxu- 
ry which  may  he  owing  to  there  heing  riant  vegetation,  that  the  atmosphere  was 
sn  more  rain,  and  less  putrefaction  and  irrespirahle  hy  animals  on  the  surface  of 
minished  decomposition  of  vegetable  the  earthy  by  reason  of  an  excess  of  car- 
itter.-— D.  bonic  acid. 

HAVE  much  pleasure  in  answering  the  ^^  THE  CULTURE  AND  PRESEIU 
lery  of  your  correspondent,  E.  M.  I.   The  VATION  OF  THE  POTATO, 

mosphere  contains  a  constant  quantity  of  The  failure  in  the  above  important  root 
irixHiic  acid — ^the  precise  proportion  is  not  has  become  very  general,  but  its  cause  is 
sly  defined,  although  a  thousandth  still  involved  in  difficulty,  and  I  approach 
or  one-tenth  per  cent,  is  that  generally  the  subject  with  diffidence.     But  it  is  only 
litted  by  chemists  in  all  parts  of  the  by  communicating  our  ideas  to  each  other, 
as  near  enough  for  every  useful  pur-  that  facts  will  be  accumulated,  out  of  which 
7%it  is  the  source  of  the  carbon   something  practically  useful  may  be  ex- 
ited by  plants,  according  to  Liebig  tracted.     From  extensive  observation  and 
others.    The  carbonic  acid  produced  practical   experience,    I   find   that  early 
[combustion  bears  a  very  small  proper-  planting  is  a  great  preventive  against  fail- 
indeed  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  ure.    Thorough-draining  where  required — 
>here  :  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  therebeinglittleof  the  surface  of  an  island, 
from  which  any  deficiency  created  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  does  not 
pthe    atmospheric   proportions  by  the  require  it— and  deep- working  all  soils,  is  of 
ih.  of  plants  is  supplied.    When  the  the  first  importance,  as  it  admits  a  free 
It  b  in  the  shade,  or  during  the  night,   current  of  air,  and  enables  the  fibres  of 
constantly  absorbing  carbonic  acid  plants  to  perambulate  the  soil  with  ease  in 
the  atmosphere.    As  soon  as  the  rays  search  of  food.    Where  this  has  been  at- 
le  sun  fall  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  tended  to  at  the  proper  season — ^in  the  end 
[carbonic  acid  is  decomposed— the  car-  of  autumn — ^it  will  be  easy  to  get  the  land 
being  appropriated  by  the  plant  and  early  in  order  for  the  reception  of  the  po. 
fimcygen  given  off.    Thus  hot,  tropical  tato,  which  should  be  all  planted  before  the 
ites  are  a  fhiitful  and  inexhaustable  end  of  April,  when  the  land  is  moist,  and 
of  oxygen, — cold   and   temperate  the  bud  of  the  potato  in  a  natural  state  first 
that  of  carbonic  acid.    "  The  same   appears.     As  the  early  planting  will  not 
of  air,  which  moves  by  the  revolu-  permit  of  a  thorough  pulverisation  of  the 
of  the  earth  firom  the  equator  to  the  land  in  spring  before  the  potato  has  been 
brings  to  us  in  its  passage  firom  the  planted,  the  width  between  the  drills  should 
>r,  the  oxygen  generated  there,  and  be  from  30  to  32  inches,  to  admit  the  soil 
away  the  carbonic  acid  formed  during  being  well  grubbed  and  pulverized  betwixt 
winter.'*'-( Liebig,    Chemistry  of  Agri-  the  rows.     I  would  recommend  that  the 
re,  8fc.    Ut  edit.  p.  24,  et  antcJ-^C,  R.   drills  be  made  a  good  depth ;  the  dung— 
Stoufmarketf  Sufolk.—V,  S.  There  is   which  should  be  moist  and  well  made,  by 
of  our  atmosphere  ever  becoming  being  regularly  saturated  with  the  liquid 
wholesome  by  the  accumulation  of  car-  manure — then  placed  in  the  drill,  and  a 
acid,  because  according  to  the  pre-  little  soil  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  drill  to 
laws  of  nature  the  vegetation  of  the  blind  the  manure  before  the  sets  are  placed 
fl%ee  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  it  pure,   on  it — we  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan, 
iHng  the  deposit  of  the  coal  strata,  geolo-  it  is  a  more  natural  element  for  the  potato 
^nfer,  from  the  absence  of  land  ani-  set,  and  it  can  be  done  m^  ^T^kA^Vtv^^ 
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harrow,  close  behind  the  spreaders — the   by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  weather ; 

whole  should  be  covered  as  soon  as  possible   this  will  occupy  from  a  month  to  six  we( 

with  the  plough.    Employ  careful  persons   and  the  risk  of  frost  is  so  great  that  it  i 

to  select  the  seed ;  lay  aside  all  that  have   dangerous  experiment  on  a  large  m 

been  injured  in  any  manner ;  never  make   but  a  few  may  be  exposed  in  this  ¥ 

more  than  two  sets  of  a  potato ;  cut  off  the   and  those  with  a  green  side  on  the  to 

root  end,  and  lay  it  aside  for  other  pur-  the  drills  may  be  increased,  by  expo 

poses,  and  then  split  the  remainder  into   more   of  them    while   g^rowing,   and 

halves,  so  as  to  have  a  part  of  the  rose,   seed  strengthened  by  being  grown  i 

mole,  or  eye-end  in  each  set.    Immediate-  these.     Proper  ventilation  of  the  pc 

ly  after  cutting,  dust  the  sets  with  a  little   pits  or  heaps  must  be  attended  to,  whe 

gypsum,  or  quick-lime  ;  it  helps  to  prevent  for  seed  or  general  use ;  where  drain 

the  attacks  of  insects,  and  whether  dusted   are  not    plenty,    two  boards  placed 

or  not,  allow  them  to  remain  before  plant-   against  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  trial 

ing  two  or  three  days,  in  a  cool  shaded  part,   or,  as  you  have  seen  on  the  rigging 

quite  thin  spread  upon  the  floor.  house,  will  suit  very  well,  for  placing  o 

It  has  been  the  general  practice,  for  a   and  through  the  pits  to  give  a  free  cui 

good  number  of  years  back,  to  get  seed   of  air,  so  essential  to  their  preserva 

from  the  higher  districts  of  the  county —   When  a  change  of  seed  is  desirabl 

confirming  the  opinion,  that  the  less  ripe   would  be  advisable  that  the  farmer  o 

potatoes  are  they  make  the  better  seed —  manager,  should  inspect  the  pits  from  ^ 

these  are  failing  now  also ;  no  doubt,  in   they  are  intended  to  be  taken,  to  asce 

a  great  measure,  from  their  not  being  pro-  how  they  have  been  kept.    In  treating 

perly  kept  in  the  pit  or  bin.    Every  farmer  subject  of  the  culture  and  preservation  <; 

can  raise  and  secure  a  quantity  for  seed  potato^  I  have  merely  endeavoured  U. 

before  they  are  ripe,  when  some  of  the  down  some  practical  facts — not  being 

shaws  or  haulm  are  beginning  to  wither,   mist  enough  to  enter  theoretically  or  a 

and  have  them  put  in  a  narrow  pit,  two-  tifically  into  the  disease,  I  leave  it  foi 

and-a-half  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  vestigation  in  the  laboratory.    The  fl 

what  will  heap  on  that  base— -a  little  earth  land  and  Agricultural  Society,  with  I 

mixed  amongst  them—covered  with  it  next  wonted  liberality,  have  offered  a  large 

to  the  potatoes,  and  well  thatched  with  mium  for  the  best  scientific  investigatk 

straw ;  and,  besides,  run  a  drain  tile  along  the  disease  in  the  potato,  which  will 

the  bottom  of  the  pit,  open  at  both  extre-  the  attention  of  our  best  chemists  to 

mities,  with  some  cross  ones  through  the  important  subject. —  WUUam  Ewmg^  !i 

middle  of  the  pit,   about  ten  feet  apart,  to  geath,  MuthUl,  Crieff ^  Perthshire,  Jprili 

secure  ventilation.     The  green  ones,  or  ^ 

those  with  a  green  side,  that  are  on  the  top  tittt  a't  tg  xHE  FERTILIZING  PI 

of  the  drills,  have  been  highly  recommend-  t>i7t>tv  rw  Tirkxn?c» 

ed  by  practical  men  for  seed— I  got  them  PERTY  OF  BONES? 

collected  last  autumn,  and  a  number  of  Inasmuch  as  this  question,  from  the  g 

my  neighbours  advised  to  do  so;    those  utility  of  bones  as  manure,  has  become 

first  gathered  have  kept  well,  while  the  of  no  ordinary  interest,  it  is  highly  df 

others  in  the  same  pit  have  spoiled  a  good  able  that  a  solution  of  it  should  be  ftv 

deal :  showing  the  necessity  of  having  them  in  order  to  enable  the  agriculturist  to  ee 

early  collected,  as  the  least  feost  wiW  ^e-  oxjaa^  n^V^t^  \a  igossible,   and  to  ja 

stroy  them  for  seed.    It  has  \)eeTi  s\%o  sl^-  %omc^V«X  xsvot^  wi^svavwV^l  •^saswV^^ 

vised  to  have  a  quantity  greened  ioT  ae^^,  ttX^^^«iv\^^V^ix».^^%a!Ka%^\^KSkii 
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be  advantageous  to  his  land.    Nu-  animal  matter,  or  rather  size,  should  be  as 

theories  have  been  started  with  useful  as  hones,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 

;w,  but  they  will  all  be  found  to  any  one  would  recommend  its  employment 

themselves  into  two  general  ones,  as  manure.     We  see,  therefore,  that  of 

at  which  attributes  the  utility  of  whatever  advantage  gelatine  may  be  as  a 

JO  the  animal  matter  or   gelatine  secondary  agent,  by  supplying  nitrogen  or 

ed  in  them,  and  that  which  avers  ammonia  to  the  plants  by  decomposition,  it 

eir  fertilizing  principle  is  the  phos-  cannot  be  the  main  principle  which  g^ves  to 

)f  lime  and  other  earthy  matters  bones  their  extraordinary  power, 

form  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  The  second  theory  we  have  mentioned  is 

fttion.  that  not  gelatine  but  phosphates  must  be 

y  be  well,  therefore,  if  we  examine  regarded  as  the  virtue  of  bones;  and  this  is 

into  these  theories,  since  of  course,  worthy  of  consideration.    That  plants  re- 

•  be  satisfactory,  further  remark  will  quire  and  consume  large  quantities  of  phos- 

ecessary;    and  first  then  we  will  phates  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 

r  how  far  it  is  probable  that  gelatine  that  a  crop  of  wheat  removes  from  30  to  40 

jrtilizing  property  of  bones.    Now,  lbs.  per  acre  of  them.    Any  artificial  means 

•e  seen  at  a  glance  that  gelatine,  as  of  supplying  them,  therefore,  to  soils  desti- 

,  can  afford  no  nutriment  to  plants,  tute  of  them  must  be  a  great  and  permanent 

ants  cannot  make  use  of  ready  made  benefit,  and  such  a  supply  will  bones  afford, 

which  they  are  able  to  form  them-  In  a  report  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 

The  only  way  in  which  gelatine  to  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Davenport's  estate  at 

rcise  any  beneficial  influence  is  by  Siddington,  I  find  the  following  analysis  of 

^en,  and  a  great  part  of  this  is  the  soil  of  that  part  of  Cheshire  :— 

y  rendered  useless  during  winter  jj^^  ^_j  j^^^  ,„^^,  ,^^y.,^  ^^^^^^  ,^, 

.tiHzation  being  converted  into  a  ^^^^^  ,.„  ^qO  grains-- 

salt  of  ammonia  before  it  is  used  by  „.,,                                         ^  „< 

''  Silica 73  75 

It.  Alamina   12-75 

gelatine  be  the  fertiUzing  principle  M^ilT.  ^::::::\\\\::\V^'^:   0% 

J,  of  course  those  bones  possessing  ?*^'"**/*: S?5 

'                ^                        ,       ,f„           ,°  SulpharioAo O'lO 

e  largest  measure  should  form  the  Phosphoric  ^  o<45 

inure,  and  should  be  the  soonest  in  ISpVitoe :;:::::::::::::::::::  :S1S2: 

md  the  most  vigorous  and  produc-  Organ.  Mat. s-oo 

,T                      u  M   J  1-                     •  X    ^  Moisture  200 

S  ow,  as  unboiled  bones  consist  of  

phosphates    and    46g  of  gelatine  lo« in  lOO grain.  ^S 

oiled  bones  (the  animal  being  ah-  

by  boiling)  are  composed  almost 

of  phosphates  this  point  may  be  ^^'  2.— TAw  analytit  includes  two  soils,  one  from 

I  into  the  enquiry,  "Whether  do  Morton,  and  the  other  from  Siddington  :-- 

Dr  unboiled  bones  answer  best  as  BSoxViroi' !*//.*.'.**.'.**/.'.*" V. !  ^5oo 

V*  Boiled  bones  will  often  commence  Aiumhia  .....'.'.!!*.!!.'.'!!!!*.!!!!!   2*doo 

ction  immediately   on    application  PotoSh*??* .'.'.*.'.*.*.*!.*!! !.*.'!;.*;;!!!!      oS 

mboiled  bones  frequently  produce  Ji*°*^°®?®-: '**®!?: 

,                   «7/»  Phosphoric  Ac '170 

t  on  the  crops  for  the  first  year  and  Organ  Matt. lo-ooo 

tgradually;  thus  showing  a  deckferf  ^*'®'  J^ 

ty  in  those  bones  which  contain  the  Vi-n^i 

matter.  j^o.  3.— ii  soil  frtm  Siddingtwi  coutawfc^  '\u  V5!^ 

,  mppoang  this  theory  correct  pure  grmn*-^ 
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J»^\«5a 73'0O  given  thia  subject  some  attention,  and  sug- 

EedOx  Iron   3-75  ®     x  .v    ^   ^i.      r  _x-t  •  •      •  7  •    v 

Alumina  s-so  gest  that  the  fertilising  principle  m  bones 

M^^eiia  !.  .V.V;;;;;;.V.V.V;.V.\  *   ^"^  "  *®**^^y  independent  of  either  phosphates 

Potash ''"'(.traoes.  ^'  gelatine.    Bones,  like  charcoal,  abwrb 

Phosphoric  Ac.''!!*,'.*!!!!!'.!!!!)  ^9^  quantities  qf  carbonk  add  and  ammom 

o^Z: *MaiL*.*.::*.*.*.'.::V ::*.:.: ;.:*.  1%  ^^"^  ^^  o^mo^pAere,  and  to  ihis  I attnbato 

their  power  as  manure.     Bones  thus  be- 

Lo„,„  ,oog«ta. •":«  coming  « it  were  adeporitory  or  receptad. 

■  for  these  necessary  ingredients  of  the  fooi 

— — .  of  plants,  soil  manured  with   them  irift 

From  these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  possess  within  itself  a  storehouse  or  xai^ 

the  principal  defects  in  these  soils  is  the  zine  of  these  gases  which  will  continue  ir 

want  of  phosphates,  and  this  want  is  to  be  a  long  period  to  supply  the  plants  with  wbK 

supplied  by  bones.    The  soil  of  the  county  they  may  need  for  their  consumption 

generally  will,  in  like  manner,  be  found  to  tinually   abstracting  more  from  the 

be  deficient  in  phosphates.    In  Cheshire,  rounding  air.    The  cause  of  the  superloi 

therefore,  the  earthy  parts  of  bones  are  of  of  boiled  over  unboiled  bones  is  that  wbi 

great  importance  as  they  afford  a  remedy  boiled  or  burnt  they,  being  released 

for  this  prime  defect.    To  return,  however,  the  protection  of  the  gelatine  or  an! 

to  the  former  argument  of  the  superiority  matter,  are  more  porous  and  more  al 

of  boiled  over  unboiled  bones:  as  we  have  ent  of  these  gases.    We  need  not  the& 

seen  that  boiled  bones  consist  almost  wholly  surprised  at  the  great  utility  of  bone 

of  phosphates,  and  have  also  seen  their  nure,  nor  at  the  vast  alteration  which 

greater  promptitude  and  vigour  in  action,  employment  has  occasioned  in  the  fi 

we  are  at  all  events  justified  in  arguing  that  of  Cheshire  during  the  last  twenty  y 

though  the  phosphates  contained  in  bones  for  we  have  seen  that,  independent  si 

be  not  the  main  principle  sought,  yet  they  main   principle  of  fertility  contained 

are  beyond  doubt  a  highly  important  fer-  them,  they  will  supply  the  lack  of 

tilising  agent.    But  it  may  be  asked,  as  was  phates  existing  in  the  soil,  and  thus 

done  with  regard  to  the  first  theory,  "  Will  those  ingredients  which  it  requires  to 

pure  phosphates  manure  as  well  as  bones?''  der  it  both  profitable  and  productive. 
Undoubtedly,  to  soils  requiring  them,  the      The  farmer  will  perceive  from  these  fi 

supply  of  phosphates  in  any  form  must  be  remarks  that  boiled  bones,  while  they 

beneficial,  but  pure   phosphates  will  not  considerably  less  in  price,  are  deeidi 

manure  as  well  as  bones.     From  this,  as  superior,  as  manure,  to  unboiled 

well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  utility  of  which  is  a  matter  of  some  moment 

bones  is  not  confined  to  soil  destitute  of  may  be  urged  that  the  gelatine  of  the 

phosphates,  but  is  as  productive  on  soil  boiled  bones  must  give  them  somt  ad^ 

abounding  in  these  constituents,  it  will  be  tage,  as  it  will  supply  ammonia 

clear  that  this  theory  is  as  unsatisfactory  decomposition ;  but  this,  if  it  he  a  d 

as  the  first,  and  the  question  will  recur  with  can  be  remedied  by  cheaper  means.   '*0»i 

as  much  force  as  ever,  "  What  is  the  fer-  hundred  weight,"  says  Mr.  B«may,  * 

tilising  property  in  bones  ?  "     J  am  well  nitrate  of  soda,  or  150  lbs.  of  goano^  mirf 

aware  how  easy  it  is  to  be  sceptical  on  with  one  ton  of  boiled  bones  would  uiaiii' 

points  of  this  nature,  and  I  shoidd  not  be  to  £4  in  expense,  and  I  am  sure  the  fM^ 
inclined  to  oppose  one  theory  w\l\ioul  exv-  \!\Vj  oiiaVtasL^TLNfhich  plants  wrndd  aW* 
deavouring  to  advance  another  iiol  WaVAe  ixQmeVCti«^'l^«a.^^\^^wi^^«i&.iai#f 
to  the  same  objections:  I  have,  tYiexeioxft,  cow&eriiWkXftl^t^^^B^^casft.ti^^^ 
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Of  £2  10s.  to  the  practical  farmer ^-^SamL  situation  they  will  begin  to  decompose  and 
J^cpej  jm.,  Cheetham  NHL  throw  off  an  effluvia  that  is  very  disagree- 

»  ahle,  and  is  also  very  deleterious  to  animal 

<?TATT   i?i7i?nTvo  ^^^^*    ^^*  I^ickson's  remark  in  regard  to 

^^^^^-^^^^^^ G.  supplying  his  cattle  with  salt  rock*  is  very 

In  reading  several  of  the  late  numbers  of  ^?«d,  for  that  will  tend  to  strengthen  the 
tiie  Herald  1  have  been  much  interested  in  digestive  system,  and  thereby  improve  the 
looking  over  the  various  papers  that  have  appe;tite,  and  increase  the  secretion  and 
■in>^ared  in  them  on  that  mteresting  and  quality  of  the  milk. 

fifflportant  question,  the  stall-feeding  of  ^n  regard  to  the  food  best  fitted  for  this 
feriilch  cows.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  system  system  I  find  there  are  many  advocates  for 
Kbat,  if  properly  and  judiciously  carried  steamed  fibrous  matter,  such  as  chopped 
eat,  will  greatly  tend  to  the  benefit  not  "*?»  straw,  &c.,  which,  after  being  chop- 
nlv  of  the  cattle  keepers  themselves  but  pu»  they  steam  or  otherwise  stew  it  with 
lo  the  country  at  large,  especially  in  the  "°t  water,  and  then  mix  it  with  other  arti- 
fceighbourhood  of  large  towns.  I  am  much  c}f*'  ^'ow,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  this 
Mighted  to  find  that  some  of  our  most  chopped  and  steamed  food,  especially  the 
"tenguished  agriculturists  are  taking  up  "brous  part  of  it,  is  the  most  injurious  kind 
le  subject  in  a  right  spirit:  the  remarks  o^nieat  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  a 
'G.  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Wild,  at  ruminating  beast.  My  opinion  is  this,  that 
^  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  "  *  ^^^  ^^  other  ruminating  animal  is  fed 
Agricultural  Society,  were  truly  interesting  **P^^  steamed  and  chopped  fibrous  kinds 
•id  well  worthy  of  notice.  o*  ft>od,  her  digestive  organs  will  in  time 

1  have  myself  lately  made  a  few  experi-  become  weakened  and  otherwise  impaired 

Bints  on  this  important  question,  and  I   by  being   overpowered   by    the    stomach 
d  that  I  can  keep  a  cow,  or  a  stock  of  being  from  time  to  time  overloaded  with 
tows,  cheaper  and  better  for  both  butter  this  unnatural  kind  of  food.    I  am  strength- 
•d  milk  in  the  sbippon  than  if  I  pastured   ®"^^  *^  this  opinion  by  the  several  appear- 
kem  in  the  field ;  but  the  stall-feeding  of  a^ces  I  have  lately  seen  in  post  mortem 
iQch  cows  being,  as  it  were,  an  artificial  examinations  I  have  made  of  cows  that 
^teniy  rejiuirea  good  judgment,  great  care   ^*^®  ^^^  fro™  the  effects  of  diseased  sto- 
id  judicious  management,  in  regard  to   m*chs;   for,  in  consequence  of  hay  and 
ntilation,    light,    warmth,    cleanliness,  <>ther  fodder  being  so  scarce  and  dear  this 
Iter,  and  food ;   and  I  affirm  it  as  my   season,  cow  keepers  have  had  to  resort  to 
tnion,  if  these  six  requisites  are  properly  ^^  unusual  quantity  of  box  meat,  as  it  is 
d  judiciously  attended  to  in  stall-feeding  geuerally  called  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
is  far  superior  to  any  other  system  of  cat-  Several  of  my  employers  have  had  recourse 
feeding,  especially  for  milk  cows,  known   ^  chopped  oat  and  wheaten  straw,  which, 
present.    As  regards  the  system  of  at-  ^^^  being  cut,  some  of  them  put  a  quan- 
ition  and  sort  of  food  best  fitted  for  milch  ^^^7  of  it  in  a  large  tub  and  mix  it  with 
ws,  there  has  been  so  many  conflicting  bran  or  other  miirstuff,  and  pouring  on  to 
inions  given  to  the  public  lately,  it  seems  \^  *  certain  quantity  of  boiling  water  cover 
t>erftuou8  in  me  to  offer  another;    but  ^^  "P  ^"^  ^^t  it  stand  about  an  hour  or 
ere  are  parts  of  some  of  them  that  seem   more,  then  mix  the  several  ingredients  well 
me  to  DC  highly  ebjectionable.     The  together,  and  add  to  them  a  few  cut  pota- 
lark  Forward*  letters  are  highly  interest-  *oes  or  turnips  and  a  little  oat-meal,  and 
g  and  worthy  of  notice :  the  paper  by  P^en  each  beast  a  great  box  full  of  this 
t.  Dickson  is  a  very  important  one,  but   "eavy  admixture  of  steamed  or  stewed  food 
do  not  admire  his  system  of  storing  tur-  *^o  or  three  times  a  day,  the  consequence 
ps  directly  in  front  of  the  cattle,  for  in   ***»  ^*  bas  from  its  indigestible  and  heavy 
le  best  lot  of  turnips  we  may  see  in  the  mature  had  a  tendency  to  bring  on  hoove 
bde  country  it  is  very  rare  but  we  can   ^^^  other  symptoms  of  a  deranged  state  of 
ad  one  or  two,  or  more,  that  are  partly  or  *^® .  rumen  or  paunch  ;   these  symptoms 
liolly  rotten ;  there  may  not  be  any  rotten   ^,f  ^^'If  been  removed  time  after  time  by 
aes  among  them  when  they  are  first  stored  the  aid  of  various  medicinal  agents,  chronic 
t  put  up  together,  but  it  is  very  seldom  {udigestion  has  been  the  result,  followed 
lit  either  less  or  more  of  them  are  injured   "^  *^^  *^®  dreadful  effect?*  q^  \\A\%^<3.\x^\v 
r  enahed  to  a  certain  extent  by  loading      *  Salt  to  milk  eo^&mviAY.>c»«^N«\\VvQiix(\\x<(Siv<&va.^^ 
'Other  caasea;  and  when  theae  cnmA  fS   ^t  the  animaU  Yva^e  a\\xxxiv  o^  ^^*  *^^  ^^  '^'^!^'^  ^\«v»> 
for,  eertain' length  of  t/me  in  «  dose  *f^l«^«n*tt'«y'«^^^~^«5«'<»o«xWN»'6.«^- 
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and  constipation,  ending^,  in  some  cases,  in   and  have  always  found  it  to  answer 

death.     In  the  rumen  or  paunch  of  one  in  regard  to  economy  and  increasin( 

cow  which  I  opened  last  week,  and  which   quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk :— T 

had  died  from  the  ahove  cause,  I  found  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  grains  firoi 

about  four  large  buckets  full  of  the  above   ale  brewery,  half  the    same  quanti 

named  admixture,  viz.,  chopped  and  steam-   wheaten  bran,  the  same  quantity  of  g 

ed  straw,  grains,  bran,  poti^es,  and  oat-   oats  as  bran,  a  small  quantity  of  bean 

meal :  this  indigestible  mass  nad  been  lying   and  a  few  cut  potatoes  in  a  raw  stal 

in  her  stomach  for  about  a  week,  and  had   mixed  equally  together,  and  a  sn£ 

defied  all  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove  box  full  of  the  mixture  twice  a  day, 

it,   and  the  consequence    wls  she  ^  died  :    at  the  time  of  milking,  will  do  very 

therefore  I  say  let  cattle  chop  their  hay  When  grains  cannot  be  procured  the 

and  straw  themselves  with  the  chopping  and  oats  should  be  increased.    The 

machine  nature  has  furnished  them,  and   tion  of  a  handful  of  common  salt*  int 

then  there  will  ^  be  little  fear  of  it  doing  box  of  provender  occasionally  would 

them  any  harm  if  it  be  of  a  good  and  sweet  improvement,  and  tend  to  keep  tl 

quality.  ^  machs  and  digestive  system  in  order. 

The  best  system  of.  stall-feeding  I  know   above    cursory   remarks    on   stall-f 

is  the  following,  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and   milch  cows  are  from  my  own  practic 

have  seen  it  tried,  indeed,  I  see  it  every    observations ;  and,  as  I  know  they  i 

day,  and  have  always  found  it  to  answer   in  accordance  with  some  opinions  oi 

very  well :  The  shippon  or  cowhouse  should   ing  with  steamed  food,  I  wish  to  sta 

be  roomy  and  light;  it  should  be  mode-   they  apply  to  stall-fed  ruminants 

rately  warm,  but  should  be  so  ventilated  at  and  from  the  observations  I  have  h 

the  top  as  to  afford  a  free  escape  for  the   opportunities  of  making  in  the  coi 

expired  breath  of  the  cattle :  there  should  my  private  practice,  I  feel  assured 

also  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air,   own  mind  that  steamed  fibrous  nu 

but,  at  the  same  time,  there  should  not  be  highly  injurious  to  the  stomach  of  a 

any  sharp  current  of  cold  air  in  the  ship-  nating  animal,  and  that  it  will  soc 

pon.     Tne  cattle  shoiUd  be  well  curried  later  bring  on  dangerous  symptom 

and  brushed,  and  their  dung  taken  from  the  long  train  of  diseases  that  usutdly 

behind  them  at  least  twice^  per  day :  they  indigestion :  but  if  the  stall-feeding  i 

should  be  well  supplied  witn  clean  sweet  is  properly  carried  out  in  a  judicioi 

litter  at  least  once  a  day ;  a  strict  regard  to  skilful  manner,  I  state  it  as  my  h 

cleanliness  is  quite  requisite  and  necessary   opinion  that  it  is  the  best  system  of  k 

'  for  securing  the  good  health  of  a  stock  of  mikh  cows  that  is  known  at  present 

cattle.    The  next  tning  is  their  water  which  IT.  ShetUon,  F,  S.^  Pendleton,  near 

should  be  of  good  sweet,  pure  quality,  and  Chester,  April,  1845. 

the  cattle  should  be  supplied  with  a  suffi-       P.  S. — I  forgot  to  state  that  when 

cient  quantity  twice  a  day.    If  convenient  food  is  in  season  I  would  recomn 

to  the  place,  it  would  be  a  desideratum  if  supply  of  it  instead  of  hay. 

the  shippon  or  cow  house  be  accompanied  ^ 

by  a  roomy  yard  with  troughs  or  other         riFttPNTTAM  papmfhq*  ptt 
apparatus  containing  their  water,  to  take  r>EBENHAM  FARMERS    CLl 

which  the  cattle  should  be  turned  out,  five  At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  club  the  a 

or  six  at  a  time,  twice  a  day;  and  while  for  discussion  was  the ''CoiTipara/iv^ 

they  are  out  the  cleaning  of  the  shippon  tagesof  stall  or  pasture  feeding  Cart  H 

might  be  performed.  Resolved,  That  the  system  of  stall  or 

As  to  the  best  kind  of  food  for  them  the  feeding  cart  horses  in  summer  with  v 

following  observations  will  illustrate    mj  or  clover  is  decidedly  preferable  to  ti 

opinion : — ^The  first  requisite  for  cows  is  them  on  the  pastures.    That  vetch< 

good,  sweet,^  and  soft  meadow  hay ;  a  suffi-  the  lands  in  this  district,  which  are  j 

cient  quantity  of  this  at  least  four  times  a  ally  heavy,  ai^d  farmed  according  i 

day  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  four-course  system,  are  the  best  and  ( 

well  being  of  milch  cows.  est  green  fooa  that  can  be  grown  ft 

As  to  the  provender  or  box  meat  for  stall  purpose  of  soiling— the  cheapest,  b< 

fed  cattle  it  should  be  of  a  natuie  l\iat  \%  ^W  ate  crown  on  lands  intended  fra 

of  easy  digestion,  and,  at  t\ie  same  time,  ^«^  ^^?^^  ^>^^^  \'l  :^x^wVj  %.Uend 

Jngr  admixture  when  it  could  be  pxocut^^^  *^«fcvfiw«^.~^«i. 
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rished — on  the  contrary,  the  ve-  that  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  ivhe- 

atter  which  falls  from,  or  is  left  ther  anything  was  recorded  hy  it,  having  refer' 

e,  improves  rather  than  deterior-  ence  to  our  present  subject,  nor  even  of  referring 

and  for  the  barley  crop.    That  to  Dossie's  work  thereon ;  which  circumstance 

ut  into  cha£^  with  a  portion  of  leads  me  to  remark,  that  I  have  been  somewhat 

ff  or  any  kina  of  dry  fodder,  may  surprised  to  find  in  one  of  the  most  respectable 

or  food  for  cattle  two  or  three  public  libraries  of  Manchester  containing  eight 

rlier  than  when   given    without  or  nine  thousand  volumes,  only  a  solitary  tract 

cut,  which,  in  a  season  like  the  on  agriculture,  and  a  lone  volume  each  on  the 

hen  the  stocks  of  hay  are  unusu-  kindired  sciences  of  horticulture,  and  arboricul- 

is  a  matter  of  very  great  import-  ture ;   while  the  noble  Chetham   Library,  of 

e  farmer.    Vetches  ought  not  to  20,000  volumes,  appears  (notwithstanding  its 

led  on  such  land  beyond  the  end  own  extensive  farms  and  estates)  to  have  been 

That  clover  should  follow  as  the  compiled  with  a  singular  absence  of  recollection 

n  food  which  will  find  a  supply  that  such  a  science  as  agriculture  exists  in  the 

larvest  is  finished.    That  neither  parish  and  palatinate,  and  that  Manchester  is  as 

^etches  should  be  gpiven,  unless  much  interested  in  the  production  of  British 

for  twenty-four  hours. —  W,   0,^  com  and  cattle,  as  in  calico  and  cotton;  the 

science  and  learning  of  our  libraries  being,  in 

♦  the  main,  subservient  to  the  great  art  of  procur- 

^Q^  1 11^  ing  the  requisites  for  human  sustenance  and 

comfort     Thus,  the  chief  end  of  practical  as- 

30ILING  MILCH  COWS.  tronomy,  navigation,  and  the  compass,  is  to 

oea  from  potato  land,  procure  us  rice-puddiogs  and  sugar,  tea  and 

rery  readily  to  band;  co£fee,  train  oil  and  gnano.     I  rejoice,  however, 

ling  them  men  cant  be  hurt,  ^jo  leam  that  this  singular  defect  is  likely  to  be 

!t  good  coals  as  cheap  as  dirt;  i*  j  i.    ^.i.    •               j        _^          r  ^t.^ -^r 

•ubtless  'tis  a  saving  way  supplied  by  the  mcreased  exertions  of  the  Man- 

what  some  folks  throw  away.  Chester  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  it  has  of 

w,  if  to  practise  we  mast  try  late  been  observed,  that  it  has  been  established 

.oXlo^fw^nrji  torth.r.  "«><*  1767.  .nd  is  thus  the  parent  society  of  the 

aae  our  pasture  lands  to  mnrther  1  place,  among  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  m 

land  is  let  so  plaguy  dear,  the  country,  and  has  had  as  much  money,  and  as 

i^hoM^Vuc*hL7nfS5Si  ™*°y.  ^^®^®'  ™®'*'  *"  ™°'*  °'^®"  connected 

ry  clodpole  he  engagM,        *  ^th  it,  and  yet,  hitherto,  no  series  of  published 

practise  every  art  and  any  transactions,  nor  library,  does  honour    to  its 

It,  I  mean,)  to  save  the  penny."  career,--an  honour  which,  I  trust,  however,  it  is 

r««i*»o/Jyriciitti«r»,"  a  Satire.  Canto  II.  reserved  for  its  present  respected  chairman  and 

— —  his  coadjutors  speedily  to  confer  upon  it  and  the 

think,  about  1734,  that  the  London  ^o^^»  aided  by  her  spirited  inhabitants.  Already 

Arts  was  founded  by  Dr.  Hales,  the    Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,  of  very 

stone,  and  Lord   Romney,  at  the  recent  origin,  has  its  well-selected  library,  of 

of  another  noble  man,  the  worthy  which  a  catalogue  is  at  my  elbow,  and  when  we 

hipley,  a  drawing-master.     It  pre  •  "e®  ^hat  our  Heber  and  others  can  efiect,  single- 

me  the  chief  encourager  and  deposi.  handed,  in  the  acquisition  of  universal  literature, 

icnltural  improvements,  but  unfor-  it  would  appear  no  impracticable  undertaking 

T  the  nation  published  none  of  its  to  ^^^  an  entire  collection  of  British  agricultu- 

important  transactions  for  the  first  '»!  literature.     Suppose  it  to  commence  with 

J  of  its  existence;  many  of  its  articles  "TheTreatyse  of  Husbandry,  which  Mayster 

!onomy  were,  however,  given  to  the  Grosheds,  sotyme  Bysshop  of  Lyncolde,  mayde 

Dossie's  Memoirs  of  Agriculture  and  and  translated  out  of  Frensshe  into  Englyshe, 

omical  Arts,"  of  which  work  the  first  1500,"  and  to  end  with  the  current  volume  of 

s  published  in  1763,  and  the  third  that  useful  and  cheap  periodical  the  "  Farmer's 

1782.     As  the  society's  rewards  in  Herald,"  printed  at  Chester,  price  2Jd.  it  would 

lent  of  agriculture  amounted  in  the  "^^t,  I  believe,  far  exceed  the  number  of  novels 

-two  years  from  its  foundation  to  the  ^^^  fictions  that  have  been  purchased  at  treble 

of  £3,200  besides  awards  of  filty-six  the  cost  for  each  of  the   general  subscription 

venty-six  silver  medals,  it  is  reason-  libraries  of  the  town.      Manchester  has  its  Law 

ipose  its  early  transactions  in  con-  Library  and  room  of  \e%a\te%wX,wA\\»\^^^^a^ 

yrnrala&irs  were  very  interesting  and  Clerical  aVao\  w\v>j  \io\  \V%  K^c^^o<»^^ 

bensive.     I  regret  much,  therefore,  To  resume,  howe^ei.    TYife^«J^  wA  x^^®*  ^^^ 
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England  Society  was  established  for  purposes   Farmers*  Magazine ;    Geo.  Rennie,  I 

similar  to  those  of  the  London  Society  already   eminent  East  Lothian  &rmer  and  Ian 

named,  and  in  the  fifth  of  their  very  valuable    and  John  Shirreff,  of  Haddington,  fan 

volumes  of  Transactions  (commenced  in  1792)    land  agent    These  gentlemen,  in  thei] 

appeared,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  some  further   refer  to  a  letter  from  Leeds,  in  which  nei 

remarks  of  Dr  Anderson's,  on  soiling  of  milch   hood  the  Flemish  mode  of  managing  i 

cows.     The  year  following,  namely,  1793,  the   doors  was  making,  at  that  time,  com 

Board  of  Agpricnlture  was  established  under  the   progress,  including  (as  we  learn  fron 

presidency  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  the  secre-   the  mineral  surveyor)  the  practice  of 

taiian  guidance  of  Arthur  Young.   The  remaiks   currycombing ;  the  writer  says, — ^*  Th 

of    the    latter  upon    t^ricultural  topics  had,   few  cows  kept  in  the  house  all  snmmei 

hitherto,  been  a  good  deal  of  a  political  and  of  way  in  which  they  are  managed  is,  1 

variously  diversified  kind,  nor  does  the  import-    them  grass  fresh  cut,  and  watering  th( 

ance  of  soiling  appear  to  have  had  his  full  con-    as  the  grass  comes  off,  with  the  urine 

sideration  till  it  was  called  thereto  by  the  remarks   cows.     I  am  told  that  four  acres  of  Ian 

of  Dr  Anderson,  and  by  some  of  the  more  obser*    this  manner,  maintain  ten  cows  ;  in  wi 

vant  and  enterprising  members  of  the  Board,   are  fed  with  grains  from  the  brewers,  \ 

among  whom  stood  forward  most  conspicuously   very  high  in  price,  being  3s.  6d.  per 

in  its  behalf,  Christian  Curwen,  Esq.,  to  the   It  will  take  about  four  pounds'  worth 

politeness  of  whose  grandson,  now  resident  at   to  maintain  a  cow  for  ^e  winter  moi 

Workington  Hall,  the  present  papers  are  likely   two  pounds  for  grass  during  the  su: 

to  prove  much  indebted.      Arthur  Young  had   the  expense  of  a  cow  for  the  whole  yeai 

witnessed  the  practise  of  soiling  in  Flanders,    six  pounds."    The  three  reporters  tl 

Quercy,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  some   to  remark, — "  In  addition  to  the  above 

years  before,  and  had  given  it  a  passing  appro  •   letter  we  may  observe,  that  one  of  us, 

bation  in  these  words — "  This  I  take  to  be  one  years,  has  kept  his  cows  in  the  house  i 

of  the  most  correct,  probably  one  of  the  most   clover  and  ryegrass  during  the  summer 

profitable  methods  that  can  be  pursued,  since   they  are  put  out  to  a  smsdl  park  in  the 

by  means  of  it,  there  is  a  constant  accumulation   after  milking,  for  the  convenience  o 

of  dung  throughout  the  year,  and  the  food  is   water,  and  tied  up  in  the  house  eai 

made  to  go  much  further."      His  active  and   morning.    One  acre  of  clover  has  be 

vigoroas  mind  being  led  to  a  more  minute  ex-   to  go  as  far  in  this  way  as  two  when 

amination  of  the  subject,  we  find  him,  as  the   More  milk  is  produced,  and  the  quanti 

ofilcial  organ  of  the  newly- formed  Board,  very   dung  made  in  this  method,  is  supposei 

early  making  this  a  prominent  feature  of  its   pensate  for  the  additional  trouble  in  cu 

operations,  and  expressing  himself  as  a  thorough   bringing  in  the  grass." 

convert  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Anderson,       The  earliest  printed  of  the  revised  ; 

which  found  disciples  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,    the  Board,  was  the  very  clever  and 

Lancashire,  and  elsewhere,   and  especially  in    written  one  of  Somersetshire,  by  John 

Cumberland,  under  the  zealous  patronage  of  ley,  Esq.,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  publishei 

Mr.  Curwen.      In   1793,  4,  and  5,  the  board   in  which  he  strongly  urges  the  adva 

collected  its   Preliminary   County   Reports  of  housing  dairy  cows,  and  states  that  * 

England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  an  entire  set  of  experiments  have  taught,  that  100  acr 

which,  belonging  at  the  time  to  one  of  its  mem-   thus  managed,  will  keep  more  cows 

bers  hi  this  quarter,  (J.  J.  Atherton,  Esq.,)  I    under  the  present  system."     In  1800 1 

have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  but  they   offered  a  premium  for  the  encourag 

contain,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  little  upon  the  sub-    soiling,  awarded  in  1801,  and  repeated 

ject,  being  far  more  occupied  with  com  lands,    which,  as  forming  a  necessary  compoi 

commons,  plantations,  poor  rates,   &c.,   than    of  our  historical  sketch,  I  transcribe 

with  the  no  less  important  matter  of  spinning    third  volume  of  the  **  Communicatioi 

grass  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Board,"  at  which  time  Lord  Carrin] 

These  hasty  compilations  (intended  only  for  ^**  president, 
the  members  of  the  Board)  were,  however,  "-^o-  ^^^^-  Soiling  Cattle.— -To  th 
speedily  followed,  from  about  1798  to  1816,  by  "^^^  shall,  through  the  entire  summer 
the  more  matured  and  enlarged  county  surveys,  ^^^V  the  greatest  number  of  cattle  i 
to  some  of  which  reference  will  be  made  in  due  liouses,  or  confined  yards,  and  fed  ea 
coune.  The  original  one  of  the  West  Riding  ^^^  soiling  method  with  green  food,— 1 
of  YoABldre,  was  committed  to  tYuree  "vei^  em\-  ^^^^' 

nent  agriculturists,  Robert  Brown,  o?  "NlwWe,      "  ^«t>aSvjsate%  ^^  ^'^  xconitSiMs^  ^<  ^ 
prcjector  in  1800,  and  many  yeaxs  edVlot  ol  \JCkfc  wsi^  qI^wi^^  mA  vst\»  ^^^kol^  '^  ^ 
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Qg  made,  with  other  circumstances  of  the  practice  of  soiling  so  completely  established, 
periment,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  and  influentially  exhibited,  as  by  Christian  Cur- 
it  Tuesday  in  December,  1801."  wen,  of  Cumberland.    In  1807  he  wrote  his 

The  same  year  diat  this  step  was  taken  by  celebrated  "Hints  on  Live  Stock;"  in  this  work 
B  Board,  its  secretary  published  his  celebrated  are  details  and  calculations  on  the  subject  of 
banners'  Calendar,"  in  which  he  takes  up  the  house-feeding  cattle,  minute  enough  for  the 
Igeet  with  a  power  and  force  of  argument,  most  practical  reader,  and  the  most  cautious 
uch  it  is  astonishing  (considering  the  extent  and  dubious  of  rent-paying  farmers.  These, 
which  the  "  Farmers'  Calendar*'  has  circula-  howeYer,  I  will  not  cite  on  Uie  present  occasion, 
Q  has  been  attended  with  such  comparatiyely  but  present  your  readers,  generally,  with  a  pas- 
tie  good  effect  It  is,  however,  at  present  sage  shewing  that  what  is  in  this  case  a  matter 
Jy  forty-four  years  since  it  was  written,  and  of  individual  interest  and  profit,  is  equally  im- 
( says  in  the  opening  of  the  article,  that  "  it  portant  in  a  public  and  natiomd  point  of  view. 
U  probably  take  a  century  to  render  it  as  "  If  it  be  correct,"  writes  Mr.  Curwen,  ''that 
liversal  as  it  might  be  most  profitably."  It  there  are  twenty-four  millions  of  acres  in  pas- 
id  also  the  disadvantage  of  bemg  "  printed  in  ture,  deducting  iour  millions  supposed  to  be 
book,"  the  worst  recommendation  it  could  required  for  horses,  there  would  remain  twenty 
ive  in  some  quarters,  on  which  account,  I  millions  for  the  support  of  cattle,  &c.  Does  it 
npose  to  advance  it,  with  your  permission,  admit  of  much  doubt,  that  (by  feeding  milch 
J,  Editor,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  this  and  cows,  and  fattening  cattle  with  green  food  both 
•  neighbouring  counties,  by  transplanting  into  summer  and  winter,  in  sheds)  a  saving  of  a  six- 
fl  colunms  of  Sie  Heraid,  when  we  come  to  teenth  part,  or  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
«  more  argumentative  pa^  of  our  essay.  sand  acres  might  be  made  ?     Granting,  then. 

About  the  same  time  that  Young's  arguments  ^at  one  million  and  a  half  of  acres  might  be 
iBeaivd,  other  distinguished  characters  took  taken  from  the  ground  hitherto  appropriated 
i  the  pen  in  behalf  of  the  practice.  The  to  the  pasturage  of  horses  and  cattle,  we  may 
Rte  and  observant  Dr.  Watson,  the  celebrated  naturally  suppose  them  to  be  those  nearest  to 
Idiop  of  Llandaff,  (a  good  practical  farmer,)  towns,  and  of  the  best  q«ialiiy ;  most  advan- 
ImiBidered  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  tageously  situated  for  manure,  and  consequently 
I  the  modem  improvements  introduced  into   capable  of  producing  above  the  average  of  esti- 

culture."    The  drawmg  up  of  the  article   ™ated  crops ;    but  suppose  one-fourth,   or  a 

«*  Agriculture,"  in  the  new  edition  of  the   niillion  acres  only  to  be  under  wheat  annually, 

Mpcedia  Britannica,  pubUshed  at  this  pe-   it  would  supply  all  our  present  demands.    By 

was  conMnitted  to  that  distinguished  author   an  appropriation  of  a  fourth  to  green  crops,  a 

jrt  Forsyth,  Esq.      He  was  a  writer  on   lai«er  quantity  of  food  would  be  produced  than 
lond  philosophy,  and  a  barrister,  properties  «»««  supplied  by  the  whole  whilst  under  pasture. 

te  enough  to  disqualify  him,  in  the  opinion   The  remaing  tiiree-quarters  of  a  million  acres 

tome  hereditary  cultivators  whom  I  have   could  be  left  for  other  crops,  preparatory  of 
with,  from  having  any  opmion  on  agricul-   wheat."    The  importance  of  this  calculation 
subjects.     The  publishers  of  the  Encyelo-   ^^^  strike  tiie  mind  of  every  reader  who  con- 
appear,  however,  to  have  thought  other-   aiders  it  sound  policy  for  Britain  to  be  indepen- 
and  that  a  looker  on  might  know  and  dent  of  other  countries  for  her  bread. 

more  of  the  game  than  those  who  were       The    soiling   system    was  about  this  time 

in  it ;  the  consequence  was  that  their  warmly  patronised  in  the  south  by  the  Earl  of 

became  enriched  with  one  of  the  best   Egremont,  who  instituted  a  variety  of  interest- 

lys  on  rural  afi&xrs  that  had  ever  been  pen-  ing  experiments  at  his  farm  at  Kirdford,  in  Sus* 
W,  and  which,  perhaps,  there  were  not  half  a  sex,  with  a  view  to  discover  what  food  keeps 
Bten  practical  farmers  of  the  day  who  could  cows  in  the  best  condition,  and  gives  the  great- 
k¥e  drawn  up.  This  very  supeiior  article  was  est  product  in  butter  and  milk,  of  which  here- 
^ierwards  re-published  separately,  in  two  vols,  after.  The  worthy  John  EUman,  of  Shoreham, 
'Ow,  under  the  title  of  "Principles  and  Practice  in  the  same  county,  experimented  upon  the 
Agriculture  Systematically  Explained."  To  subject  with  his  usual  talent,  and  was  decidedly 
im  able  work  I  beg  to  refer  your  readers  for  a  in  favour  of  stall-feeding  :  he  mentioned  to  the 
N^crful  summary  of  argument  on  the  subject  Rev.  A.  Young,  that  he  found  that  nine  head  of 
'foiling,  supported  by  tiie  practical  remarks  cattle,  fed  loose  in  a  yard,  by  destroying  as  well 
-  %  most  benevolent  and  active  .minded  clergy-  as  eating,  consumed  as  much  hay  as  twelve  tied 
^a  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  up.  Mr.  Salmon,  of  Hardwick,  Oxfordshire, 
^Ote,  of  Hordle,  near  Leamington,  Warwick,  tied  up  fifty  cows,  and  found  his  hay  go  much 
^^<MS  sssay  we  shall  have  to  cite  hereafter,  further,  *<  no  poaching,"  &c.  Mr.  Tidmass,  of 
iMby  no  indiyidual  at  this  period,  was  the  the  same  county)  tied  ir^  t^  «niCL<svdftt»i(\^  ^anssk- 
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ber  ;  they  were  turned  out  for  drinking  and  air 
night  and  morning,  and  in  this  way  of  feeding 
he  **  was  certain,  from  experience,  that  the  cows 
(especially  if  large  beasts)  did  much  better,  and 
were  supported  with  less  than  if  abroad."  In  the 
autumn  of  1807,  Bailey,  originally  a  school- 
master, and  afterwards  agent  to  Lord  Tanker- 
ville,  and  "  the  Prince  of  Stewards,"  tells  us 
that  Mr.  Walton,  of  Stanhope,  in  Durham,  had 
twelve  young  cattle  in  the  fold-yard,  keeping 
on  clover,  which  he  found  "  would  keep  them 
double  the  time  consumed  in  that  way,  that  it 
would  do  if  they  were  depastured  upon  where 
it  grew."  In  tracing  the  history  of  incidents 
and  occurrences  of  the  above  kind,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  some  astonishment,  that  where  the 
superior  advantages  of  house-feedinc;  have  been 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  husbandmen  by 
natural  causes  and  circumstances  beyond  hu- 
man control,  those  advantages  have  not,  in  con> 
sequence  been  systematically  pursed.  Thus, 
we  are  told,  that  **  on  account  of  the  wetness  of 
the  land  in  Cornwall,  and  the  necessity  for  dung 
to  mix  with  the  sand  for  manure,  all  their  cattle 
are  housed  in  the  winter,"  and  that  the  build- 
ings upon  every  farm  are,  on  this  account,  nu- 
merous ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  all-important 
advantage,  and  the  peculiar  advantage  which 
Cornwall  possesses  in  its  farm  buildings  for 
cattle,  manure  and  grass  are  wasted  in  summer, 
and  Cornish  cow-houses  are  left  empty.  In  the 
year  1807,  the  farmers  of  Derbyshire  were  com- 
pelled, by  a  very  severe  winter,  which  covered 
the  ground  in  some  parts  with  snow  from  St. 
Andrew's  to  May-day,  to  keep  their  cows  in 
doors,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their  manure 
heap  and  their  future  crops,  yet  comparatively 
few  profited  by  the  lesson.  Among  these  Farey, 
in  his  survey,  tells  us  that  Mr.  John  Blackwall, 
of  Blackwall,  and  Francis  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  of 
Barton  Blount,  during  the  hot  months  tied  up 
their  dairy  cattle  in  the  day-time,  and  fed  them 
with  cut  tares  or  vetches ;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Rowland,  of  Mickle-over,  expressed  to  him  "his 
conviction  of  the  great  advantage  of  the  prac- 
tice, in  economismg  food  and  increasing  ma~ 
nure,  as  well  as  preventing  gadding,'*  Farey 
mentions  a  fact  in  connexion  with  Mr.  John 
Aveson's  dairy,  at  Olossop,  which  will  amuse 
some  readers :  he  bedded  his  stall  cows  with 
shudes  or  oat-shellings,  instead  of  throwing 
them  away,  as  was  the  practice  elsewhere.  As 
a  contrast  to  this  species  of  waste,  the  30th  vol. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  p.  60, 
contains  the  following  recipe,  which  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  farmers,  who  buy  shudes  at 
**  Shude  Hill/'  Manchester,  will,  I  conceive,  be 
more  likely  to  adopt  than  Mi.  A.ve&ow'&,  es^e- 
cially  as  it  furnishes  a  stew  which  covi^  Wke  8A 
weU  as  their  masters  do,  an  In&h  sUnv  : 


Shudes,  husks  or  chaff,  28  pounds  weight; 

Oil  cake,  41bs. ;  turnips,  1121b8. 
Stew  them  well  by  means  of  steam,  and  "  serf! 
up  with  a  little  salt ;"  this,  "  with  a  penn'orth  tf 
straw  is  ample  allowance  per  diem  for  any  milk* 
ing  cow."  This  receipt  was  from  the  pen  oC 
John  Christian  Curwen,  who  in  the  report  of 
the  Workington  Agricultural  Society,  to  whm 
active  operations  we  must  .now  draw  attentioi^ 
thus  writes : — 

**  The  farmer  who  soils  doubles  his  qusstllp^ 
of  manure.  In  the  old  method  it  is  made 
the  best  of  farmers  only  during  seven  montibi 
the  year.  The  manure  dropped  upon  the  ' 
may  be  urged  as  a  set-o£  My  reply  to  thii' 
would  be  by  a  negative  as  to  any  natural  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  drop  of  cattle.  I  aa 
urging  here,  the  advantages  of  soiling  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  making  manure.  A  still  more  im- 
portant argument  in  favour  of  it  is,  th^  Ij 
multiplies  every  acre  so  employed  by  six. 
is  no  labour  or  expense  that  it  will  not  repayJ 
But  deferring  argument  until  our  hii 
sketch  is  disposed  of,  we  come  to  the  m( 
that  in  1810,  the  Workington  Society,  foUi 
the  example  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
ed  a  premium  for  soiling,  which  was  ai 
to  Mr.  John  Swinburne,  of  Chapel  Banl^ 
copy  of  whose  letter,  on  the  occasion,  I  am 
tunate  in  being  able  to  give  : — 

"To  the  secretary,  &c. — Sir, — In 
the  premium  for  soiling,  I  beg  to  state  duA 
have  from  the  6th  May  to  the  6th  Se^ 
last,  fed  sixteen  milch  cows  and  six  horses 
the  produce  of  four  acres  of  clover,  cut  ti 
and  1^  acre  of  it  cut  three  times  i  1|  acre 
vetches,  cut  twice.    The  second  cutting  of 
acres  of  clover  mown  for  hay. — J.  Swinbui 

The  number  of  acres  occupied  by  Mr.  S. 
260.    The  weight  of  food  and  crops 
above  were  not  given  by  him,  but  the  f 
was  Mr.  Curwen's  estimate  thereof: — 

16  00W8, 128  stone  daily  for  134  days .  .lOSrTSfk^ 
6 horses,  18 stones  ditto  ,.15  IS 


^ 


n 


StoM,   1S8   84 
Or  19,364  St.— 4  acres  clover,  I  cut.  .6,400 
4  do.    do.       2   „  ..4,480 
I  do.    do.       3 
4  do.    do.        2 
do.  vetches,  I 
do.  ditto       2 


I 


„  ..1,900 
„  ..4,480 

n  •  •3B,40'i 

.i;20o 


t» 


20,160 
Mr.  Atkinson,  another  competitor,  soiled  fic] 
14  weeks — sixteen  cows,  three  bulls, 
horses,  besides  feeding  forty-two  pigs  on 
estimated  thus : —  Stt0» 

19  cattle,  98  days,  at  152  stone..  ..16^90^'; 
12  horses   ditto  86    „    ••••Mj[ 

V2.^A%«      ditto  42    „    ....  4^11" 
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imoiigftt  ether  nceettfol  scnlen  were,  Mr.     ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
iln  WiUlaoe,  of  MiUtown,  and  Mr.  Alexander  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mford,  of  Neiher-place.     In  the  same  year,  ..  ..        #xu    ^      m        \\.     */?*.!-  --i*. 

LDo^,  Esq..  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  g^ned  At  a  meeting  of  the  oouncil,  on  the  16th  «lt, 

le  tflver  cup,  given  by  the  president  of  the  thirty-six  new  members  were  elected,  and  for|y- 

Inx  Society,  for  toiling.    This  gentleman,  one  oandidatea  named. 

pift  a  &rm  of  62  acres,  proved  himself  one  of       p^^j.  Essayi.— Mr.  Pusby  reported  from 

IS  most  spinted  improvers  of  the  day;  It  was,  .     ^         ,^         v^     .u    r  n     •  j     * 

iirever,  fcrtunate  for  him  (as  was  the  case  ^^  ^^^^"^  Committee  the  following  awards  of 

jtti  Dr.  Anderson)  that  in  dairy  matters  his  Prizes  for  Essays  :— 

jhr  was  not  a  whit  behind  him  in  effort  and  in       1.  The  Prize  of  £20  for  the  best  Essay  in 

i^'**^-  ii  J^''  P'  «»^«d  seventeen  milch  the  miscellaneons  class  of  "  any  Agricultural 

In,  and  fifteen  horses,  which  consumed  an       v    x.,  *     »*     «  ,,rt ..      t     j    a 

El  in  foar  days  and  a  hal£    Thus :—  subject,    to   Mr.  Henry  White,  Land  Agent 

Dtift.   8Ume.  ^^^  Surveyor,  Warrington,  Lancashire,  for  his 

:,    17eowB,     8  stone  each,  by  4i  ..612  detailed  account  of  the  making  of  Cheshire 

15  horses,  4    ditto  ditto  •  •  276  Cheese. 

or  61  tons.  388  ^^'  "^^  Prize  of  £20  for  the  best  account  of 

foUowing  year  the  Manx  Report  says  of  ^claiming  Heath-land,  to  Mr.  John  Watson, 

gentleman,  "  Mr.   Dunlop  soils  on  a  scale  jun..  Land-agent,  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 
imore  extensive  than  has  ever  been  prac-        HI.  The  Prize  of  £20  for  an  account  of  the 

in  this  island ;  during  his  short  occupation  ^^eapest  and  best  method  of  estoblishing  a  TUe 
•—  years,  he  has  totally  changed  the  ap-         ,       ,,     -,,,.,   .^.,..        ^  ,       , 

8  of  his  farm ;  his  cattle,  of  all  descrip-  y*^»  *«  M'-  Frederick  William  Etheredge,  of 

are  in  very  high  condition ;  his  butter  15,  Park- street,  Westminster. 
readily  at  a  considerable  advance  above       Bone  MANunE.—Mr  Pusey  theu  informed 

Other  produced  in  the  isknd;  and  he  makes  the  council  that  the  nrize  essav  of  Mr    Han- 
lee  pronounced  equal  to  StUton."—In  the       ®  council,  mat  me  prize  essay  ot  Mr.  nan- 

itei^n  Report  for  181S-14,  its  indefeti-  nam,  on  the  application  of  bones  as  a  manure 

•  president  thus  writes,  *'  All  that  has  been  for  the  Turnip -crop,  contained,  in  his  opinion, 

J  all  that  can  be  said,  in  fitvour  of  soiling,  is  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  the  best  experi- 

liore  than  it  deserves.    The  savimr  in  food  ^    ^  j*     :i.        l^  •<. 

«avAv  ou  .  J?*     J      J  ment  ever  made  m  agnculture,  but  some  points 

i^ly  two-thirds,  whilst  the  manure  produced  ^  *  ^ 

i  is  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  7.    The  health  ^^  ^^  ™»ch  importance  at  the  present  season, 

Qondition  of  the  cattle  aie  also  much  ad-  when  the  time  for  sowing  turnips  was  coming 

«a.      A   dairy  constanUy  soiled  will  yield  on,  that  he  felt  anxious  that  not  a  moment 

Iderably  more  milk  than  the  same  number  u     u  v.    i    .  •  •    *•       .u    r    .    ^ 

^ms    grazed.      Where  winter  green  crops  ^^^^^^  ^«  ^°«^  "^  communicating  the  facts  to 

tot  be  raised,  a  less  stock  may,  by  soiling,  ^^^  members,  for  their  information  and  gui- 

aiade    to   convert  the  straw  into  manure,  dance.    Mr.  Pusey  having  adverted  to  the  great 

tb   as  I  have  heretofore  recommended  the  discovery  of  the  economical  and  efficient  em- 

tice.  I  have  not  done  it  more  than  justice.  ,  .   r  v.  i.       j-     i     j 

J,  the  numbers  who  have  adopted  this  me-  P^'nent  of  bones  as  a  manure  when  dissolved 

,   the  most  incontestible  demonstration  of  by  maceration  in  sulphuric  acid,  proceeded  to 

^vantages  is  afforded.     I  have  never  heard  read  extracts  from  Mr.  Hannam's  Prize  Essay, 

Qy  instance  in  which  it  has  been  fairly  tried  ^f  ^jjich  the  following  is  the   substance  :— 

re  it  has  not  been  found  to  answer." — Hark        _    „        .    -^    .  j    ^r   .       rm. 

.  .  /.  Superiority  m  economy  and  effects, — This 

^  result  consisted  not  only  in  a  greater  amount  of 

-  -,  _  crop  obtained  at  less  cost  than  in  the  case  of 

IrOOSEBRRIlY  CATERPILLAR. — To  prevent  ,  .         i    •       ^u   •  j-  .  *       i.    . 

.  attack  of  this  pestiferous  insect,  when  ^°'^''«  employed  in  their  ordinary  state,  but 

plants  are  beginning  to  open  their  leaf-  also  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  plant 

1%  dust  the  whole  of  them  over  with  dry  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  growth ;  the  crops  de- 

"^  rived  from  dissolved  bones  being  both  more 

CkeRev.  Somers  Payne  is  fattening  a  abundant,  healtiiy,  and \ea^\\a)Q\fi  Xa  ^sX^V%.  ^\ 

(«t  to    compete    with    Prince    Albert's  .  ,  ,      ,  -a-     •»     «,^«w. 

m^^x  the  next  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  "^sects,  and  the  ip\ant  mota  xa.^^  m  w.^  ^wiXSi. 

tmfoltm/  Improremeat  Society.  (by  ten  days  lu  ihe  firat  xnonxlh,  «.ti^  ^^  %^^^  ^^ 


Bush*  of 

bones    Cost  of  bones 

State  of     Amount  of  produce 

per  (tere. 

per  acre. 

bones.                per  acre. 

jf .  8.  d. 

tons.  cwt.  St.  lb. 

16    .. 

2    0    0.. 

Crushed     ..10      3    4    8 

2    .. 

Dissolved  ..       9    12    0    0 

2    .. 

Dissolved  ..     U     15    0    0 

4    .. 

Dissolved   ..    12    11    6    4 

4    .. 

6*i9"6"  .*.' 

Dissolved  ..14      6    4    0 

4    .. 

10    6.. 

Dissolved   ..     14    II    7    0 

8     .. 

19    9.. 

Dissolved  ..     13     15    7    0 

8     .. 

I  13    0    .. 

Dissolved  ..15      2    5    0 

8    .. 

Dissolved  ..16      13    6 
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a  month  at  the  end,  the  turnips  from  the  dis-  that  4  bushels  of  bones  (12st),  6  st  of 
solved  bones  bemg  ready  for  use  several  weeks  300  st.  of  water  (50  times  that  of  a 
before  any  other),  while  it  exhibited  a  decided  420  gallons  of  dissolved  bones  to  be  a 
tendency  to  form  bulbs  at  a  much  earlier  period,  acre ;  while  150  st.  of  water  (25  tim( 
The  greater  and  more  readily  fertilising  effects  acid)  would  suffice.  It  was,  howevc 
of  bones  dissolved  in  acid  than  any  sort  of  bones  of  notice,  in  reference  to  the  preparal 
not  so  prepared,  were  clearly  shewn  in  the  fol-  mixture,  that  the  bones  should  be  pu 
lowing  results ;  in  which  the  crops  from  the  much  as  possible  before  they  are  i 
dissolved  bones  took  the  lead  from  the  com-  the  acid,  in  order  to  render  the  sok 
mencement : —  complete ;  but  should  that  not  be  th 

a  few  of  the  larger  portions  of  bone  b 
dissolved,  that  circumstance  would  c 
injurious  effect,  as  there  would  be  bo 
dissolved  for  the  plant  in  its  early  s 
the  larger  particles  would  disintegn 
grees  and  come  into  operation  towai 
of  the  season. 

///.  Dissolved- Bone  Compost. — IV. 
From  which  it  appeared,  that  2  bushels  of  thought  that  however  great  a  point  v 
dissolved  bones  per  acre  would  actually  produce  hy  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  water  en 
as  good  results  as  16  bushels  of  bones  in  their  diluting  the  solution  of  the  bones,  a  s 
ordinary  state  in  some  cases ;  that  8  bushels  of  step  was  attained  by  substituting  altc 
dissolved  bones  would  greatly  surpass  16  bush,  compost  for  the  liquid  form  of  the  a 
of  bones  used  in  any  other  manner  ;  and  that  In  the  Society's  last  Journal,  p.  596, 
4  bushels  per  acre  would  be  a  fair  quantity  to  nant,  of  Shields,  near  Ayr,  gave  the 
apply  in  the  slate  of  solution  ;  the  results  being  account  of  his  practice  on  this  head 
greatly  superior  to  those  from  four-fold  the  25  bushels  into  three  old  boilers  (of  w 
same  quantity  of  bones  applied  in  the  usual  farm  here  has  a  supply,)  and  next  p 
manner,  and  the  cost  of  the  application  less  in  bottles  of  acid,  of  about  170  lbs.  eac 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  effect  produced,  Scotch  pints  (18  imperial  gallons) 
evidenced  by  the  weight  of  the  crop,  than  that  water  into  each  boiler.  It  boils  away 
of  any  other  quantity.  rate  for  some  time,  and  in  a  day  ( 

//.  Proportions. — 1.    Bones  and  Acid. — The    empty  the  boilers  into  two  carts  of  lig 
proportion  of  acid  had  generally  been  one-half   and  turn  the  mixture  over.     At  this 
of  the  weight  of  bone  employed  ;  but  one-third,    bones  are  only  partially  dissolved,  bu 
or  even  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  bone  might    and  decompose  in  the  heap,  after  bei 
be  used  with  success,  if  occasion  required.   That    over  three  or  four  times  ;  and  in  the 
was  an  important  point  in  the  economy  of  the    seven  or  eight  weeks  the  compost  bee 
manure,  as  it  affected  the  cost  matenally.     2.    and  breaks  down  with  a  shovel  in  a  f 
Water. — The  proportion  of  water  had  generally    spreading  with  the  hand  in  the  dr 
been  100  times  the  weight  of  acid ;  but  50  or    Thompson  stated  that  he  had  himself 
25  times  the  weight  of  acid  would  serve  the    found  4  bushels  of  dissolved  bones  i 
purpose  required  very  efficiently.      That  fact    the  form  of  compost  fully  equal  to  2 
was  one  likely  to  be  of  great  use,  one  of  the    farm-yard  manure,  there  being  no  p 
main  practical  difficulties  to  contend  with  in   difierence  in  the  crop  throughout  the  i 
the  appiication  of  dissolved  V>one&  V>em^  ^^       \V.  Co&t  of  Acid. — The  Earl  oi 
hucge  quantity  of  water  which  had.  heeu  cotv«\^-  <sa5^«^  ^^  ^XXfcTsictfsck  ^'l'^^  ^josoissaLto  i 
tied  neeeaanrj.     Mr.  Hftimam*a  Te«x\ta  ^owe^  oi  ^Jaa  wsA  «as^«^<8^  ^t.  '^^  ^j^ 
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le  understood  that  sulphuric  and  mu-  their  eflfect  on  bones,  and  is  mere  calculation, 

1  might  be  obtained  for  three  farthings  which  should  be  tested  by  actual  trial.      In  all 

It  was  desirable,  not  only  that  the  price  sulphuric  acid,  I  believe  there  is  a  little  lead, 

d  should  be  ascertained,  but  that  its  derived  from  the  leaden  vessels  in  which  it  is 

d  strength  should  also  be  uniform.  manufactured;  and  sometimes,  when  made  from 

YETT  has  communicated  the  following  Pyrites,  a  little  arsenic,  but  not  enough,  I  sup- 

g  particulars  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pusey :  pose,  to  have  any  decided  eflfecl  on  the  specific 

rs.  Leonard  and  Jordan,  of  the  Alkali  gravity  or  strength*  nor  on  the  vegetable  or 

(ristol,  oflfer  to  supply  me  with  acids  animal  that  feeds  upon  the  crop. 

ving  bones  as  follows : —  Mr.  Thompson  suggested,  that  as  it  was  often 

Vitriol  (sulph.  acid)  sp.  gr.  1850  per  lb.  Id.  difficult  for  a  small  farmer  to  find  a  vessel  of 

Acid        (ditto)       ditto    1700      »      fd.  _  .                  .                     ... 

icAcid    ..       ..    ditto   1100     „     |d.  suflttcient  capacity  to  contain  the  mixture  of  the 

prices  are  charged  for  10  carboys  or  dissolved  bones  and  water,  it  might  be  found  a 

for  any  less  quantities  id  is  usually  simple  substitute  to  form  a  sort  of  pond,  puddled 

A.  carboy  is  a  large  glass  bottle,  con-  with  three  or  four  loads  of  clay,  in  which  the 

oro  1  to  1^  cwt.     This  is  a  reduction  mixture  could  be  made.     When  the  solution 

and  100  percent  respectively,  on  some  was  complete  the  clay  might  be  mixed  with  the 

inted  prices ;  but  those  who  buy  largely  compost. 

i  able  to   test  the  strength,   without  Expenses    of    /)ra»ntn^.>— The    Chairman 

which,  the  price,  of  course,  is  of  no  called  upon  Mr  Parkes  to  read  a  paper  on  the 

le.      This  is  done  very  easily  with  a  cost  of  draining  land. 

lial  called  a  thousand-grain  bottle,  Mr.  Parkes  stated  that  the  following  digest 
sts  about  6d.  Balance  one  of  these  had  been  drawn  up  by  him  at  Mr.  Pusey's  re- 
des, fill  it  with  the  acid  up  to  the  mark  quest,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real  costs  of  drain- 
leck  ;  the  weight  gained  is  the  specific  age  to  a  landowner  who  might  be  disposed  to 
nd  measure  of  strength.    Thus,  the  oil  erect  his  own  tilery.     The  price  at  which  he 

of  commerce  in  the  thousand-grain  had  estimated  the  inch-bore  pipes  fully  covered 

)nld  weigh  1850 grains;  and  the  brown  eveiy  expense  incurred  in  their  manufacture, 

ed  above,  1700  grains.    The  manufiic-  including  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  annual 

form  me  that  there  is  no  difference  expenditure  for  wages,  and  a  charge  of  20  per 

bese  two,  excepting  that  the  latter  is  cent,  per  annum  for  the  tilery  and  machine, 

;entrated  than  the  former.      This,  I  t.  e*  on  the  extreme  supposition  that,  at  the  end 

LUSt  mean  less  purified  as  well.      It  of  five  years,  all  the  pipes  required  for  the 

contains  some  very  small  quantity  of  estate  would  be  made  and  that  none  would  be 

natter,  which  has  found  its  way  into  sold  to  profit      He  called  this   an    extreme 

lur  during  its  voyage  or  manufacture ;  supposition,  as  there    were    few    considerable 

h  being  charred,  gives  the  colour,  and  estates  on  which  many  other  articles  besides 

t  less  saleable  for  many  purposes  in  draining-tiles  were  not  in  constant   demand, 

ure.     For  our  purposes,  this  is  no  such  as  roofing  tiles,  bricks,  &c.,  and,  in  most 

The  reduction  in  stiength  as  com-  cases  a  profitable  sale  would  be  found  for  the 

h  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  more  than  covered  productions  of  a  tilery.     He  was  now  erecting 

duetion  in  price.    I  calculate,  that  the  several  tileries  on  a  scale  suited  to  the  magni- 

of  the  brown  acid,  which  would  cost  tude  of  the  respective  drainages. 

6s.   3d.,  would,  taking  its  relative  Instances  of   the   cost  of  draining  an 

into  account,  dissolve  as  many  bones  acre  of  land,  the  drains  being  laid  with 

itity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  would  inch-pipes  at   vurious  depths  and  distances 

7s.      Thisy  of  course,  presumes  that  asunder ;  the  pipes  being  matmfaetwr^d  wh  «nt 

i  no  unpuntiea  in  either  iajuriova  to  estatt^  «mI  aanscd  to  cwt  ^6.  '^es 
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jmiswh.    the  mbKnl,  and  the  d^ili  of  tlu  dmni 

(be  lotal  cdU  vill  be  mitarisDy  iSbcte 

dIatMice  at  which  the;  uc   pticed 

t .       Noi.  4,  5,  6, 7,  8,  9,  would  hne  ca 

twice  the  monej  had  the  drum  been  li 
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'^^H      wUei)  thr  fteer  percolation  in  Ihelil 
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draina ;  thus,  CTCd  in  such  a 
Mi.  Taylor's,  No.  9,  the  mau  difflcu 
cited  cues,  and  requiring  greater  nein 
; — b~~  diaina  trom  ^k  abandauce  of  apringi, 
i  ^  ^  cellent  dninage  would  have  beeo  effec 
„,ff  ihan  £3  per  acre,  if  the  pipea  had  I 
"f"  duced  at  6a,  per  thousand  feet,  aa 
ma;  be  done- 
Mr.  Thohfion,  No.  3,  haa  dra 
acrea  of  hia  own  two  famia,  and  225 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Denmark  Hill,  owning 
estate*  in  Surrey  at  Sidley  Bridge 
nenlej.  He  first  drained  with  bui 
fioding  boab  dtalni  very  liable  to  sioi 
erected  a  tilery  for  Mr.  Clarke  in  1 
completed  the  drainage  with  IJ-ioc 
He  atatea  thai  he  never  saw  any  of  th 
draina  more  than  half  bore  fiill  at  the 
nor  have  any  of  lli«n  betrayed  eigne  of 
menL  He  prefers,  and  haa  adopted, 
tbe  depth  when  the  ontfall  petmits,  ai 
from  observing  that  main  druns  of  tl 
bled  the  land  more  ef&ctually,  and  to 
Obtfrvatimit. — "  The  partiealara  of  all  thete  distance,  than  the  parallel  drains  3 
drainages  were  collected  by  mytel£  With  the  floning  into  them.  He  is  in  the  habit 
exception  of  Nos.  3,  10,  and  11,  they  are  ing  the  pipes  with  thin  hedge  lopping! 
stated  in  my  '  Report  on  DraintUea  and  Drain-  refuse,  which  be  considerB  to  advance  I 
age,'  (Joamal,  vol.  iv.};  the  only  change  now  of  the  drains,  and  to  prevent  ailt  . 
made  being  in  the  coat  of  pipes,  which  is  leriog  at  first.  The  water  iaaning  fh 
adapted  to  the  cue  of  a  landowner  manufactur-  as  &om  all  other  deep  druns  I  have  i 
ing  his  own  pipea,  and  chaiging  himself  with  is  invsriably  as  clear  aa  crystal.  Mr. 
their  prime  cost.  The  wages  giveD  for  digging  son  haa  not  paid  more  than  3d.  per  lO 
are  common  to  the  rs^eotive  ^ilricla  men-  of  bis  draina  (excepting  a  few  patch 
tioned,  laying  pipes,  filling  in,  and  spreading  large  fiat  sond-siones  had  to  be  got 
any  surplus  soil  indnded.  The  Gnt  three  ex-  this  price  includes  the  coveting  will 
■mples  ahow  the  rates  for  cutting  three  iL  deep  clearings  preased  £mily  down  upon  I 
to  be  ^ike,  as  regards  luufbnn  daja  in  'S£s\^  T^  fetung  and  carrying  Ihia  reSu 
Sttttex,  and  Surrey.  The  ptice  given  foi  cnV  bium  mii^  \ATUiAu.^»nj<.'U.  66, 
'fn^miutneceHsrilyTftr;  with  tlie  tetiorn  tA  To»  4i«n«t»  ^iwo.fews.^3».^^^■^S* 
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)rdtiig  to  tbe  time  of  the  year  and  their  point    An  inch-pipe  drain  was  sufficient,  if  not 
1.  exceeding  800  yards  in  length.   If  the  field  was 
loB.  10  and   11  are  instances  of  the  cost  of  greater  length,  larger  pipes  shoold  he  added 
tone  drainage  in  Somersetshire.   Deep  drains  in  succession,  as  was  practised  in  Kent^     He 
there  recognised  as  much  more  effective  had  never  heard  of,  nor  seen,  an  inch-hore  pipe 
I  a  shallow  system,  and  I  observed  some  running  full  at  the  outfall  300  yards  in  length, 
ntly  made  3-feet  drains,  at  60  feet  asunder,  when  a  drain  was  3  feet  deep ;  and  when  the 
ling  the  land  in  good  condition.    It  was  distance  between  the  drains  was  as  Utile  as  24 
,  with  a  porous   subsoil.    Stone-draining  feet.    He  had  never  heard  of  inch-pipes  blowing 
m  to  have  been  practised  on  the  estate  of  (a  phrase  which  he  did  not  understand),  nor 
lonourable  and  Reverend  O.  Neville  Oren-  stopping,  where  the  drain  was  properly  formed 
Butleigh,  for  at  least   100  years ;   but  to  receive  the  pipes ;  it  was  a  mere  prejudice 
old  examples  (which  were  probably  not  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not  practice  the 
:  with  due  precautions),  are  now  all  stop-  proper  system  of  cutting,  laying,  and  filling  in. 
ip  and  useless.    Almost  all  of  them  are  The  hundreds  of  instances  of  success  in  all  va- 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  fiUl,  and  rieties  of  soil,  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
lei    with  each  other.    The  cost  of  stone  allegation.    Mr.  Hobbs  had  observed  that  the 
B,  and  their  liability  to  choke,  have  formed  surface  water  was  not  removed  sufficiently  quick 
tat   bar  to  improvement  in  this  district  by  inch-pipes.    He   (Mr.   Parkes)  would  say 
I  the  examination  I  have  made  of  the  soils  that  by  shallow  drainage,  the  water  of  rain 
Ltleigh  (the  drainage  of  which  is  now  com-  might  be,   and   was,  often  carried  away  too 
d  to  my  management),  I  consider  that  its  quickly  ;  it  was  removed  before  its  fertilising 
lete   and  permanent  drainage  with  pipes  qualities  had  time  to  give  out  their  full  virtue. 
I  on   the  estate  will  be  efiected  at  a  rate  By  deeper  drainage  the  water  was  removed  be- 
ngr  from  SOs.  to  40s.  per  acre  total  cost  low   the    surface    as   quickly  as  by   shallow 
pipes  delivered  in  the  fields  will  not  cost  drainage,  that  the  land  was  equally  soon  ready 
luch  per  acre  as  the  mere  leading  of  the  for  working,  &c. ;  but  by  compelling  the  water 
.**  to  descend   through  a  greater  mass  of  earth 
r.  Parkes  then  communicated  some  inter-  before  it  passed  finally  off,  the  deeper  subsoil 
}[  &ct8  respecting  the  increased  produce  of  was  elevated  in  temperature,  its  texture  was 
ed  soils  compared  with  the  same  before  ameliorated,  and  the  water  quitted  the  earth 
age.  perfectly    colourless;   whereas    from   shallow 
r.  Hobbs  wished  to  warn  the  members  of  drains  it  issued  cloudy  and  charged  with  useful 
Society  against  the  use  of  inch-pipes,  as  matter.     He  then  instanced  cases  of  his  own 
s  laid  down  with  them  had  been  found  in  knowledge,  which  shewed  that  inch-pipe  drains 
K  to  blow  or  stop  up ;  and  he  believed  it  were  uninjured  by  annual  floods ;  they  were 
HDpossifcle  for  so  small  a  pipe  as  an  inch-  neither  blown  up  nor  stopped  up,  although  the 
to  carty  off  the  water  quickly  enough,  flood  covered  the  surface  of  the  fields,  and  ne- 
lad  observed,  after  heavy  rains,  more  water  cessarily  filled  every  drain  with  water.    He  also 
Bg  from  drains  than  would  fill  a  2-inch  adduced  examples  of  excess  of  drainage  in  cer- 
fie  referred  to  Mr.  I>ixOn,  and  a  state-  tain  soils,  and  the  advantage  in  such  soils  of 
i  made  by  him  in  the  last  Journal.  being  able  to  command  the  presence  of  water 
[s.  Pussy  observed  that  the  length  of  the  at  a  proper  depth  below  the  surface,  in  a  season 
^  Mentioaed  by  Mr.  Dixon»  was  much  toe  similar  to  that  of  last  summer.    The  use  of 
it  for  the  size  of  the  pipes  ;  and  this  ac-»  2-inch  instead  of  ineh-bore  pipes  was  not  only 
ited  for  the  acctmitilation  of  the  Water  in  unnecessary  as  a  general  rule,  but  ^o^siVi  %!^^ 
s^  eonsidetahly  to  t\kQ  qo«X  q&  ^i«xaa%<&. 
fe.  ^dMMtf  ^*f^  ^th  Mr.  Pi^aey  on  chat       Mt .  ^vsey  o\qec\ftdL  \ft  xSaa  \>afe  ^l  Vvw2o.>  ^^ 
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any  larger  pipes,  where  the  inch-bore  sufficed,  to  agriculturists  we  make  the  follow 

not  only  on  account  of  their  increased  price,  tract : — 

but  from  the  increased    weight    and  cost  of  In  claiming  for  an  institution,  desi 

carriage.     He  had  tried  the  inch^pipes,  and  had  advance  the  science  of  chemistry,  the  a 

♦     J  •  i.            *      «.  i?     oArk  AAA    r  xi.           *  British  landowner  and  farmer,  it  appea 

entered  mto  a  contract  for  200,000  of  them,  at  Council  of  the  "College  of  Chei 

10s.  per  thousand.    This  would  only  amount  to  expedient  to  furnish  answers  to  the  1 

£100.      The  same    length   of  draining   tiles  questions: — 

would  have  cost  him  last  winter  £550,  and  six  \^\^^^^  ^®°®^*  ?^^  agriculture  be 

1.    i_   Ao  ir/v      TT            :•                .  .  to  denve  from  chemistry  ?  and 

winters  back  £850.     He  stated  as  an  inter-  2nd,  Upon  what  ground  is  the  agri 

esting  fact  that  drains  he  had  laid  previous  to  called  upon  to  assist  in  promoting  the 

last  year,  in  a  very  retentive  clay,  had  either  tion  of  that  science  ? 

not  inn,    or  very  insufficiently,   till  last  au-  In  the  first  place,  chemistry  is  able 

,        „         ,      ,1    .  us,  with  precision,  the  nature  and  a 

tumn,  when  all  acted  well,  m  consequence,  no  the  substances  taken  off  the  land  in  ev. 

doubt,  of  the  deep  and  extensive  cracking  of  and  the  sources  whence  these  may  be 

the  soil  from  the  drought.      He  had  begnn  ^^  ^  economical  form  to  be  restored  t( 

draining  at  10  feet  interval  and  30  inches  of  If  we  assume  that  the  agriculturist  b 

,      .  himself  of  the  best  methods  and  miplei 

depth ;  but  now  drained  the  same  land  at  30  perfectmg  the  mechanical  condition  of 

feet  int^ral,  and  a  depth  of  34  inches.     Drains  has  had  recourse  to  draining,  &c.,  the  e 

so  made  last  winter,  had  acted  at  once  inconse-  which  he  must  know  is,  in  what  ma 

^.,«-.  ^    /•*.!.           •        J  matter  carried  off  the  land,  and  dispose 

quence  of  the  previous  dry  summer.  ^  replaced-in  other  words,  how  to  pr 

♦  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY.  ,JZ:fj:::^JL  %  "^^J^ 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  esta-  should  be  clearly  ascertained.     The 

blishment  in  London  of  a  College  of  Che-  ^,^^*^^  ®?*J^  into  and  conopose  the  sul 

all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are  k 

mistry  is  now  pretty  certain.  a  general  way,  to  consist  of  two  kinc 

That  such  an  institution  will  be  attended  derived  from  air  and  water,  and  thoj 

wi*    important   national    advantages  no  ^Xre'tas" Lis^dTnS '"wi.*?' 

thinking  man  will  be  found  to  deny.    If  its  haustible  supply ;  the  latter  occur,  in  n 

establishment  had  no  other  object  than  that  in  variable,  but  limited  quantities,  i 

of  adding  to  the  scientific  character  of  our  therefore,  sooner  or  later,  be  exhausted 

,    ,  .,         ,              J  I.    *i.  X              X  order  to  mamtam  the  fertility  of  the  lai 

natural  philosophers,  and  by  that  means  to  ^e  continually  replaced. 

raise  us  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations,  we  The  distinction  between  these  two  < 

should  be  very  apt  to  cry  "  content," — ^but  materials  constituting  crops  will  be  be« 

when  we  feel  assured  that  beyond  adding  stood  by  referring  to  one  or  two  inst 

,                 1      .     ..«          1     /./-,       .  -r*  .  which  certain  plants  are  cultivated  for 

to  the  general  scientific  rank  of  Great  Bri-  pose  of  obtaining  only  such  parts  of 

tain,  important  trading,  agricultural,  and  are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  the  i 

manufacturing  benefits  will  result  to  the  of  the  soil  bemg  only  necessary  to  the 

people,  we  should  be  s&dly  wanting  in  our  ^g  ma?kTtIble  Mti!^L!^'^**'°°^  ^°  ^  ' 

duty  were  we  to  pass  by  with  silent  good  xhus  starch,  woody-fibre,  and  sugar, 

wishes  the  exertions  making  to  establish,  stances  for  the  production  of  which  man 

upon  a  permanent  basis,  a  monument  dedi-  a^  exclusively  cultivated.    These  snl 

cated  to  Chemical  Science,  which  shall  be  *'«,  ^°T-^  ^^  ^^""^  f  T  .*^  f  J"! 

^       .     '               .  and  contam  no  element  derived  from  t 

in  every  way  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  in  many  places,  the  potato  is  grown  m 

Several  pamphlets  have  been  put  forth  ^ts  starch,  the  beet-root  for  its  sugar,  f 

i^tia  council  fomed  for  carnfu^go,.!  t^.  ''Cl,tZJ:^^i"cZ^^^ 

views  of  the  promoiers  oi  tnia  great  na-  \xAa\  vca'csvoiX.  q1  S>gl^  \^\w»^^  "^  ^uhiq 

tional  work,  from  one  of  vliic\i,  addiea^e^  i^xj\^^\ii^^v.\a.\ft,'^^\«s^,^^^% 
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or  hemp,  be  letnnied  to  the  soil  as  manure,  amount  contained  in  ordinary  land,  so  that  the 
}  crops,  which  in  respect  to  the  whole  plant  loss  has  already,  even  in  the  present  state  of 

highly   exhausting,   may   be   continually  science,  excited  attention,  and  aroused  the  eflS)rts 

d  upon  the  same  land  witiiout  impairing  its  of  the  farmer  to  repair  it    We  allude  to  phos- 

lity.  phoric  acid.     Now  the  chemist  has  shewn,  that 

we  now  consider  that  in  growing  other  "»  the  bone«  of  animals  a  great  part  of  this 

I— wheat,  for  instance,  the  &mer  cannot  material  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  land 

itly  return  to  the  soil  all  that  his  crop  has  »«  ^^^  growth  of  vegetables  is  to  be  found,  stored 

ifrom  it,  because  the  saleable  part  contains,  "P  «  «  ^rm  suitable  for  its  restoration.    The 

ttnly  the  matter  supplied  by  the  air  and  ^^  o^  *>one8  as  a  manure  is  a  chemical  disco- 

r,  but  materials  belonging  to  the  soil  itaelf,  ^e^y  ?  and  its  importance  must  be  great,  if,  as  a 

laU  see  the  importance  oHLnowing  precisely  late  writer  sUtes,  "  one  cart-load  of  bone-dust 

part  of  the  soil  he  sells  in  his  grain,  be-  wi"  raise  more  turnips  than  twenty  of  farm- 

!  this  is  precisely  the  part  which  ministers  yard  dung."  ,   ,       «. 

e  production  of  the  grain  itself,  in  the       The  action  of  lime,  and  the  effecte  of  burmng 

h  of  the  plant,  and  that  it  consisU  of  mat-  the  soil,  have  been  explained  by  chemistry,  and 

rhich  generally  exist  in  the  soil  only  in  thus  the   misapplication  of   these    important 

te  aaantities.  ameliorations  may  be  prevented. 

*  ^i-        _^v  »•*      s.      t       The  true  principles  upon  which  the  benefit  of 

3  amount  of  the  earAy  constituenU  of  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  I         ,    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

v^es  very  much.     Accordmg  to  Bous-  ^^^^^  j^  ^  ^^^^  measure,  elucidated  by  che- 

"t  mistry. 

100  parte  of  whesj     . .     contain  2^  parts  ^     -^  .  ^^  employment  of  guano,  of  nitrate 

,,  wheat btraw         „       '      »»  r     j        r  r     i*.       i  i.     •        -j       i^ 

^  rye  m      3     »  of  soda,  of  gypsum,  of  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  salts 

„          rye  straw            »      ^\   n  of  ammonia,  silicate  of  potass,   and  a  great 
»»          ®**                   "      1     "  variety  of  other  manures,  requires  the  guidance 
**          potatoes^            »      4     Z  ^^  the  chemist     These  substances  supply  ma- 
beetroot              „      6     „  terials  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  minister  to 
Swedish  tnmips  „       7i    „  the  growth  of  plants,  by  serving  as  their  food  ; 
"          p^straw           **       11   "  they  are  expensive  in  themselves,  and  if  cast 
^          clover                ,"      74   ,','  upon  the  land  at  hazard,  are  just  as  likely  to 
tonfine  ourselves  to  wheat,  it  appears  from  produce  loss  as  gain  to  the  farmer.     If  he  car- 
cent  researches  of  Dr.  H.  Will  that  100  "es  to  his  land  a  substance  of  which  it  has 
jf  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  grain  a\r?ady  enough,  whUst  it  is  deficient  m  another 
£ which  he  fails  to  supply,  he  wastes  bis  money 

00  *..  <»A  «-• »-  and  his  time.     What  he  wants  to  know  pre- 

'otass 28  to  34  parts  •       1     .    ^.i.  •  •        1.  .  •       xl 

,^^    16  „  viously  to  their  use  IS,  what  crops  require  the 

Atne   2to3     „  particular  material  he  proposes  to  give  them, 

Cagnesia 9  to  13   „  ^jj^j  ^jjich  of  his  fields  is  deficient  in  that  ma- 

»hosSioricaci?..! !'.!!!!.! I  49  "  terial.     The  needed  information  he  may  expect 

i  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  and  fluorine,  to  derive  from  the  chemist,  who  should  be  able 

the  earthy  constituents  of  wheat  straw  to  furnish  the  agriculturist  with  very  accurate 

a  yery  little  phosphoric  acid,  but  a  large  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  land. 
it  of  silica.     Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  the       The  soil,  as  is  well  known,  owes  its  origin  to 

r  continually  restores  all  the  straw  to  his  the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  rocks 

but  neglects,  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  and  minerals,  and  of  the  vegetables  which  have 

(,  to  replace  the  earthy  matter  of  the  graiuj  previously  grown  upon  it     Its   constitution, 

nd  will  be  exhausted,  and  he  cannot  con-  therefore,  differs  in  various  localities,  according 

to  grow  wheat  upon  it     Moreover,  if  he  to  the  nature  ofthe  geological  formations  whence 

an  efibrt  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  it  has  originated.    To  a  certain  extent,  and  for 

for  wheat,  he  must  restore  to  it  every  certain  purposes,  the  geologist  can  explain  the 

llent  of  which  it  becomes  exhausted  by  nature  and  properties  of  the  soil  in  any  given 

op  in  a  proper  proportion.     To  know  this  place,  but  geology  itself  greatly  needs  the  as- 

irtion  essential,  to  the  growth  of  every  par-  sistance  of  the  chemist,  to  shew  the  constitution 

ir  crop,  he  must  have  recourse  to  informs-  of  rocks,  soils,  and  minerals,  in  order  to  perfect 

iOpplied  by  chemistry.     One  of  the  earthy  that  science*    A  knowledge  of  the  chemical 

ituents  of  wheat  enters  so  largely   into  constitution  of  the  soil  must  be  the  basis  of  any 

r  other  crops,  that  the  amount  taken  off  successful  attempt  to  mcie^^^  \k^  icst^^Vj  ^^. 

nd  eraywhere  is  very  great,  and  conati  •  land  by  ad^g  to  it  \ikSTedieii\&  hiVv^  SX.  y^v^ 

4  coaaJderabJe  proportion  of  the  total  be  supposed  io  need.    TVie  von  ot  ^^  ^e&A^goX- 
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ened  landowner  not  being  merely  to  maintain  nevertheless,  his  process  is  snecesdul  as  to  cut, 
the  fertility  of  his  estates,  bat  to  augment  it  by   and  he  calls  upon  his  scientific  brethren  lo  u* 
raising  the  production  of  the  poorer  lands  to   sist,  with  their  experiments  and  suggeitioDi,  m 
the  standard  of  the  best,  the  greatest  known  important  an  undertaking.    Should  this  pla 
crops  should  be  the  goal  to  which  every  attempt    ultimately  succeed,  it  would  probably  prodvci 
of  the  kind  should  at  least  tend.   Admitting  the   another  aidvance  of  our  manufactnies,  nmilul 
land  called  poor  to  have  received  every  amelio-   to  that  efiected  by  the  discovery  of  the 
ration  possible  from  mechanical  contrivances,   of  obtaining  soda  from  common  salt;  and 
draining,  &c.,  it  would  now  require  to  be  sup-   would  certainly  revolutionize  the  pracUoe 
plied  widi  a  store  of  the  ingredients  constituting   manuring,  by  supplying  all  the  coDstituents 
the  earthy  materials  of  plants,  in  due  proper-   plants,  and,  therefore,  all  that  is  necessary 
tions,  and  in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  their 
becoming  gradually  available  as  food  to  succes- 
sive crops,  no  necessary  substance  being  omit- 
ted, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  their 
solubility  in  water  not  being  so  ready  as  to  ad- 
mit their  being  washed  away  by  the  first  rains. 


fertilizing  the  soil,  at  a  price  suitable  fior 
versal  use. 

In  many  localities,  an  abundance  of  i 
lie  stored  up  beneath  the  soil,  which  the  so 
stands  in  need  of.  To  shew  in  what  sob- 
and  deep  strata  these  substances  exist,  in 


In  order  to  fulfil  these  important  indications,    a  state  as  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  separated, 


chemical  examination  alone  is  necessary. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to( 
principles  oi  mineral  manuring.     It  is  at 
sent  a  matter  in  dispute,  whether  animal 
vegetable  substances  should  be  placed  on 


whence  he  may  draw  a  supply  indepcBdeolj 
foreign  importation. 

An  element,  which  chemists  call  nHrogtt,\ 
found  to  be  a  constant  and  necessary 


the  aid  of  chemistry  is  indispensable. 

Ist,  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  agriculturist 
could  be  put  in  possession  of  a  series  of  ana- 
lyses of  soils,  made  with  perfect  accuracy, 
agreeing  with  the  geological  map  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  a  tabular  form,  it  would  furnish  him  land  while  undergoing  decay,  or  after  their 
witih  the  most  valuable  data,  and  assist  him  in  cay  is  complete ;  whether  the  ammonia 
all  his  operations.  other  products  of  decomposition  which,  d 
2ndly,  To  the  chemist  the  farmer  must  look  decay,  escape  into  the  air,  be  useful  or  i 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  the  materials  neces-  the  crops,  if  placed  upon  the  land  ?  The 
sary  to  maintain  and  augment  the  produce  of  sion  of  this  question  is  of  the  greatest  tmj 
his  land.  He  has  already,  as  we  have  seen,  tance  to  the  farmer,  as  it  would  teach  him 
supplied  him  economically  with  many  of  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  empl 
required  materials  ;  there  are  others,  no  less  the  manure  of  his  yards,  and  probably  sbei 
essential,  still  wanted — potash,  for  instance.  So  "  " 
long  as  we  continue  to  derive  the  potass  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  from  America,  as  the  produce 

obtained  by  burning  the  forests  and  washing  the  

ashes,  the  commercial  article  will  be  too  expen-  ^heat  and  other  grain,  and,  indeed^  of  al 

sive  for  the  farmer,  although  an  indispensable  every  crop.    The  enquiry  for  men  of  sdenw 

material  in  the  growth  of  plants.     Fortunately,  whence  do  plants  derive  it  ?     If  this  woe 

the  waters  of  the  ocean  by  which  we  are  sur-  certained,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 

sounded  contain  an  inexhaustible  store,  not  only  farmer,  as  they  could  at  once  tell  him 

of  potash,  but  most  of  the  other  inorganized  things  which  he  would  like  to  know,  lesp 

materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  manures,  and  which  would  be  of  fkr  mow 

plants,  and  a  supply  of  which  is  absolutely  ne-  because  universally  true,  than  the 

cessary  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     Recently,  any  man,  since  the  most  extensive 

M.  Balard,  a  French  chemist,  (whose  high  sci-  fg  after  all.  only  partial  and  limited. 

entific  character  precludes    all  doubt  of  his        *     •      iw^i.  -«„  ^  *  *^  «i.    v      jj ..Jt 

accuracv  )  has  announced  that  he  has  discov-       ^^*^  '*  ^^^^  '®^P®*^'  ^  *®  breeding  sad 

ered  a  method  of  deriving  an  unlimited  supply  '«"^°?  .°^^*"^^»  ^J  »"  ."^^  ^f^Z^ 

of  potash  from  the  oceanf   He  finds  sulphuric  P^^n*  oPf^  *nd  re^umn^  a  dihgertd 

acid  and  soda  may  be  obtained,  togethe?  with  'cal  mvestigation.    Science  alone  «ui  wr 

potash,  from  sea  water,  in  such  abundance,  and  <^onShcUn«  opimonsjmd  draw  eeitam  «A 

so  economically,  as  to  furnish  all  France,  'and,  c«>^<^l«8ions  from  expenence. 
indeed,  the  worid,  with  sulphur,  potash,  and       We  regret  that  want  of  q^  abooW 

soda,  independently  of  Sicily  and  America.   In  yent  our  going  further  into  thk  ferf  ' 

the  memoir,  which  M.  Balard  presented  to  the  ggting  question  at  present,  howenii 

French  Academy,  he  says,  that  although  he  .      ^  .^  ^         ^^ 

bos  at  present  been  able  to  obVam  otiv^  a  amiXV  ^"•^"**  *"  "*•*  "'^^^  "**t"«^»  •«  ^ 
per  centage  of  the  above  tnaUeva  from  XW  www^  «x.\x^^.    Ksw  \\si^\taAt  miff 
water  which  it  is  known  to  contain,  y«l  V\xaS  ^«i  wJaV^^X.  «\ivwafc\\sx'^^T*ix 
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the  7tb  ult.,  to  which  we  would  namely :  when  the  corn  fails,  weeds  supply  its 

!  attention  of  our  readers.  place,  and  the  land  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  for 

^^gg^g^^gg^i^^gggg^^^igi^^^g^^  the  next  crop.    Late  preparation  and  plough- 

9>t  u^  W*        fir  "*^  ^'  wheat  prevents  the  arishes  from  being 

^RMltWftf    «%(♦  ploughed  in  proper  season,  and  hence  arises  the 

;     I ^  melancholy  sight  of  naked  fields,  which  last 

'b{mdrp  qf  the  Dittriet :  communi-'  year  were  seen  in  almost  every  direction,  sown 

by   Henry   Badcock,   Esq.,  land-  ^^  spring  com.    Most  of  the  arishes  are  not 

to  the  members  qf  the  East  Carmvall  *^^J  ^^^'^  until  long  lOler  Christmas,  and 

*  »    •>!  z.      T      J          o"       !_•  ploughed   again  after  Lady-day ;    in    all  the 

mental   CM.    London  i  Simpkm,  teavy  and  clayey  soils,  this  late  ploughing  is 

all  and  Ck>. ;  Launceston :  T.  W.  attended  with  much  loss  in  the  next  crop,  whe- 

)X.  ther  it  be  potatoes,  turnips,  or  spring  com.    In 

...        .         r      t.                    i.  the  first  place  weeds  take  fvXi  possession  of  the 

iphlet  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  land  from  harvest  untU  the  first  ploughing,  fre- 

out  certain  defects  in  the  system  quently  after  Christmas,  and  impoverish  the 

ndry  pursued  in  a  particular  dis-  "oil  more  than  the  jweceding  crops ;  and,  se- 

t  as  the  same  defecto  are  no  doubt  T^h"^^  ^  frequently,  cause  a  failure  in 

.  1.  11       ,  ^®  following  crop,  even  after  it  has  cost  ten 

id  in  most  districts,  we  shall  pub-  times  the  amount  in  the  labour  of  tilling  that  it 

ly,   in  the  form  of  extract,  our  would  have  cost  had  it  been  ploughed  in  proper 

Bvamings,  on  the  subject  of  those  ^^°:,   In  clayey  and  heavy  soils  it  is  very 

r 
f 

.  respect  to  which  the  writer  ob-    fields  last  year,  said  to  have  been  rolled  fourteen 

or  fifteen  times,  that  were  still  in  a  very  unfit 

^  J    1       1.*      r        1.    ^     B^te  for  vegetating  seed.     Most  experienced 

preparation  and  ploughing  for  wheat,   ^^^„  ,„  |;^„^  ^^  ^j„^  „f  early  ploogh- 

aoughrag.  for  and  tilhng  of  spring   i„g  after  harvest ;  but  if  you  enquire  ie  realon 


♦  11  J  .V        _r       /     1  .  inem  is  reqmrea,  ana  cannoi  oe  oispensea  wiin. 

Dg  sull  dung  on  the  surface  too  late   jjow  in  malny  di;tricte  one  third  at  least  of  the 

^'  crops  are  lost  by  this  system.  I  mean  that  only 

first  of  these,  Mr.  Badcock  says,  two  bushels  of  spring  com  are  grown  in  the 

rve  that  on  land  intended  to  be  bro-  same  land  that  would  produce  three,  under  a 

leat,  cold  earth  or  clay  is  frequently  system  which  I  will  by-and-by  point  out     The 

I,  or  taken  from  the  soil  of  the  field,  pasture  in  the  arishes  is  certainly  not  worth 

with  lime  or  sea  sand,  almost  imme-  more  than  two  or  three  shillings  per  acre,  on  an 

'ore  tilling,  (sometimes  perhaps  at  a  average  ;  and  if  the  land  was  in  a  clean  state  it 

late  even  for  this,)  and  applied  to  the  would  be  of  a  still  less  value.     The  loss  of  the 

uite  a  raw  and  unfit  state.    This  is  seed  crop  too,  owing  to  the  unfitness  of  the  soil 

without  any  previous  preparation  of  for  vegetation,  is  almost  a  certain  consequence, 
arther  than  a  partial  skirting  a  few       Turnips,  in  many  places,  are  allowed  to  re- 

e,  (except  where  the  land  is  of  sufB-  main  on  the  land  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 

or  paring  and  burning,)  so  that  fre-  after  the  com  seed  should  have  been  sown,  to 

e  manure  does  no  good  whatever  to  the  detriment  of  that  crop,  as  well  as  to  the 

op,  and  often  injury  arises  from  the  injury  of  the  soil.     Inferior  samples  must  fol- 

,c.     Wheat,  however,  on  the  whole  low,  lif  not  a  loss  of  the  com  crop  altogether. 
0  often  suffer  from  late  sowing  as       Late  tillages  of  spring  com  necessarily  pro- 

3 ;  the  fiulure  of  this  crop  may  gene-  duce  late  tillages  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and 

tributed  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  hence  the  frequent  failure  of  these  crops  also. 

1,  more  particularly  late  ploughing.  Potatoes  should  be  tilled  before  they  first  sprout, 

requently  ploughed  down  in   May,  for  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  early  po- 

iily,  and  this  is  called  a  fallow  for  tatoes  will  not  sprout  more  than  twice,  and 

«ad  of  being  done  six  months  before,  some  only  once ;  such  as  the  ash-top  kidney. 

of  the  year  it  is  ploughed  for  wheat  It  cannot  tKetefoTeVke  vi-^'^o^e.^  ^^^•  >^^.^^^ 

mare  £t  for  mortar  than  to  receive  of  the  olheT  lcb:idA  ot  t^^aiQQX'Ko^vq^'^E^'^'^^^^^^ 

tber  evil  tmd  loss  arises  ont  of  tbi«,  firom  the  young  wptonU\j^UB%  l«s^«»J^n  Na^wsa. 
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©ff  during  two  or  three  months  in  the  spring.  In  a  general  way  then  my  plan  is 

which  is  the  case  in  late  sowing.  way  soil  and  earth,  intended  for  manu 

Late  tillages  produce  late  harvests,  and  as  a  he  carted  together  nine  or  twelve  m" 

matter  of  course  greatly  increase  the  expense  vious  to  heing  used,  especially  wher 

of  harvesting ;  and  often,  arising  from  had  wea-  clayey  nature ;  and  that  it  should 

ther,  a  loss  in  quantity  and  qiudity  is  caused,  over  two  or  three  times  during  the 

Many  other  evils  inevitahly  result  from  too  months ;  that  the  lime,  sand,  or  dung 

late  ploughing  and  tilling  ;  hut  we  will  pass  on  *«  ^^  mixed  therewith,  should  be  a 

to  a  consideration  of  those  which  may  be  pre-  thoroughly  mixed  together,  for  at  1 

vented  by  seasonable  attention.  ?^o°\l»8  ^e^of^  spreading.     That  if  p 

The  hoeing  of  turnips  and  potatoes  is  gene-  ^"™»°?  ^^  tiie  preparation,  it  should 

rally  left  much  longer  than  is  necessary  before  ^^^  he  burnt  until  June  or  July,  for  t 

the  first  operation  is  performed ;  very  frequentiy  ^?e  f  *»?s  are  turned  under  the  better 

this  is  delayed  until  the  weed  has  quite  overrun  J^e  fertilizmg  quality  is  exhausted  if 

the  plants,  or  the  plants  have  destroyed  each  l^^r  in  the  spnng,  or  if  allowed  to 

other:  the  consequence  is,  tiiat  the  work  then  burrows,  or  spread  on  the  surface.     1 

costs  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times  as  much  Jj  *v""h          ^*"°^'        "**'^ 

as  it  would  have  cost  had  it  been  done  in  proper  "®i|^®  ashes. 

season.     The  crop  seldom  sufficiendy  recovers  p*i«P^^°  ^!^  particular  cases  "  i 

to  he  of  much  value,  and  the  land  is  always  rot '  after  burning  is  not  desirable ;  b 

left  in  a  foul  and  bad  state.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  Pjo«K^  f?'  ^*»«f '  *^  ^^^^  ^^  beginmi 

of  notice  here,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  Jhe  eariier  in  the  season,  the  deeper 

that  the  better  the  crop  of  potatoes  or  turnips,  ^^  performed  ;  but  in  all  cases  of  dec 

the  better  will  be  the  succeeding  crops  of  com  i?g»  the  manure  should  be  spread  afu 

and  seeds ;  this  is  the  case  al<o  if  the  land  has  ^J®  surface.    When  the  preparation  i 

been  kept  clean.     There  is  something  in  this  the  land  should  be  first  ploughed  deei 

that  I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for,  but  preceding  Michaelmas,  or  as  soon  aft 

gQ  jj  jg^  cumstances  will  permit;  and  should, 

As  a  general  rule,  turnips  and  potatoes  should  ^oils  are  at  all  retentive  or  clayey 

be  hoed  at  least  three  times ;  the  first,  which  is  ^^''^^d  when  perfectly  dry   in  the 

the  most  important,  should  be  performed  as  summer.     I  will  here  mention  two  fa 

soon  as  the  turnip  plants  can  be  property  dis-  ^o?  forcibly  shew  the  great  importar 

tinguished,  and  for  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  are  posmg  the  soil  to  the  influence  of  I 

up.     The  next  hoeing  should  be  in  about  three  P_^«'®»  ^^  r^^\  *^  generally  termed 

weeks  after,  (according  to  the  stete  of  the  weed)  ^^^  ^^^^^  '^  ""J  *  «*™*^f  "*^"^®'  ^^^ 

and  the  last,  at  a  somewhat  longer  period.  ^^^  same  results,  one  by  a  very  slo 

_.            .                  ,               ,             ,        ,  other  by  a  quick  operation.     You  hai 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  al-  jj^g  eff^Jt  of  heating  the  soil  to  a  cert^ 

though  the  samples  of  spnng  corn  sown  too  by  burning  peat,  and  most  of  you  hav. 

late  are  sure  to  be  inferior,  that  the  quality  of  without  doubt  the  great  strength  an 

samples  mainly  depends  on  the  elevaUon.    The  that  clay  possesses  bv  being  kept  dry 

nearer  the  level  of  the  sea  the  land  is,  the  better  i^  ^  wall.    Some  chemists  say,  there 

will  be  the  sample,  and  the  greater  tiie  quantity  composition  effected  in  the  clay,  and 

of  grain  m  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  straw ;  m-  ^^  formed  in  old  "cob"  walls  ;  some, 

deed,  if  sown  m  proper  season,  tiie  goodness  of  monia  is  absorbed  ;  but  be  this  as  i 

the  sample  may  be  almost  measured  wiUi  cer-  ^^^^^^  ^^5^  dear  in  practice,  that  1 

tamty,  (accordmg  to  the  state  of  the  season,)  ^nd  dryer  tiie  weatiier,  tiie  greater  tiie 

by  the  elevation.     Barley  cannot  be  grown  to  fallowing,  during  which  tiie  soil  shoul 

perfection  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  j^  the  roughest  and  most  exposed  sUt 

the  sea,  except  in  very  peculiar  seasons.    Wheat  ,     ,,  ,              ■,    ,             .,    t 

can  be  grown  much  higher,  and  oats  very  much  ^  }}"  ^^  heavy  and  clayey  soUs  I  am  1 

above  wheat,  and  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  certain  believe  tiiatwitii  judicious  managemc 

rule  that  tiie  nearer  the  level  of  tiie  sea,  the  arish  fallowed  is  the  very  best  prepara 

earlier  and  the  greater  wiU  be  the  perfection  of  ^beat^Hagf  that  can  possibly  be  mad 

all  grain,  of  fruit,  and  almost  of  every  other  also  tiie  easiest  and  cheapest.    My  pU 

vegetable.    Still,  if  die  seed  be  not  planted  in  V  ^^"^^  '^°''"  tiie  ansh  as  soon  ai 

proper  season,  tiie  samples  will  be  bad  in  tiie  a^fr  the  oats  are  earned.  Mid  as  deep 

verfbest  situations.  well  be  tamed,  shewing  thm  skirting. 

^•^                                              i-tn-i  OTL\xkfc\x«ia^%;  m  this  state  it  shouli 
*o  much  for  the  bane  01  good  uwaijaxiarj,  xa,,^^\fc^T^\B.'QB«ii<;j^wv^ 

now  for  the  antidote  : —  ^^^  ^StvwJSAi  >i%  'Os^stwais^i  ^^iis^  \si 
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ring  which  the  clay  will  have  altogether  dis-  take  place,  and  the  land  will  then  he  in  a  fit 

reared.     By  ploughing  a  little  deeper  in  this  state  for  tilling,  in  good  and  proper  season,  in 

y  for  every  fallow,  the  soil  may  he  increased  the  spring.     The  work  in  most  places  will  he 

any  extent,  even  without  thorough  draining,  well  done,  with  a  tenth  of  the  lahour  that  is  now 

the  enormous  expense  of  carting  from  a  dis-  hestowed  upon  it 

ice  soil  of  perhaps  no  hetter  quality.     The       within  a  month  after  Christmas  all  turnips 

aure  should  he  applied  the  latter  end  of  July  should  he  taken  off  the  land,  and  the  ploughing 

beginningof  August,  when  the  land  should  for  the  spring  crops  should  he  performed  as 

ploughed  in  small  ridges;  the  seed  should  speedily  as  possible  ;  for  the  reasons  just  men - 

sown  in  October  or  November,  according  to  tioned.* 

!  wetness  of  the  soil,  and  its  elevation  above  nn  .       \.-     a.       *•     j  i  at. 

sea.    The  elevation  should  mainly  determine  ^be  next  subject  noticed  by  our  author, 

time  of  sowing  wheat.     A  field  may  in  sue-  viz.,  **  depasturing  seeds  and  meadows  at  «n- 

sion  be  sown  with  wheat  and  oats,  and  then  proper  periodSf'*  is  one  to  which  we  hope 

owed,  and  good  crops,  with  very  moderate  f^^  ^f  ^^r  readers  are  prone.   The  positive 

nunnfl;,  will  be  obtamed  with  great  improve-  «  „         ...      ^  •    a.\.    r  ^^      •  j     • 

nt  to  Uie  soil,  and  at  less  expense;  for  it  will  folly  pointed  out  in  the  following  words  is 

uire  less  working  and  no  weeding.  so  great  that  surely  none  can  be  guilty  of 

When  potato  or  turnip  ground  is  to  be  sown  it— that  cold  thin  pastures  are  often  depas- 

h  wheat,  it  will  generally  do  better  without  ^^^^^  ^^  improper  periods,    we   have  no 

r  fresh  plouehinir;  a  scumer  or  tormentor  ,,,.,,«,  ..  -,         ,,.i 

1  answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  ^oubt,  indeed  we  often  see  it  done,  but  then 

From  all  that  I  have  seen,  too  little  attention  ^^^y  are  old  pastures  and  not  seeds— they 

I  been  paid  to  the  time  of  ploughing ;  I  mean  are  those  thin-soiled  grounds,  which,  under 

.t  the  eflTecta  of  land  having  been  ploughed  a  the  management  they  have  been  hitherto 

isiderable  time  before  sowing,  have  not  been  subjected  to,  produce  but  a  short  pasture, 
ly  appreciated.     From  my  own  observations,        ,       ,         ',  _  ,         ,  '^.. 

im  incUned  to  believe  that  most  of  the  failures  and  not  much  even  of  that ;  but  really  we 

ich  occur  in  the  com  crop,  proceed  from  late  cannot  imagine  a  man  chargeable  with  the 

»nghing.  following : — 

Ploughing  also,  in  the  general  way,  is  by  far       geeds  in  many  districts  are  stocked  and  eaten 

►  shallow  ;  and  the  reason  that  deep  plough-  ^^^.      ^^  ^^ole  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 

I  has  in  many  instances  failed,  is  owing  to  often  up  to  the  end  of  April,  when  they  are  kept 
5  seed  havmg  been  sown  before  the  land  has         ^^  ^^^^j  B    ^^^^  ^^^^  of  stocking,  the 

jeived  the  necessary  influence  from  the  atmos-  ggeds  are  vas  Jy  injured,  and  not  unfrequently 

CTe  for  the  purposes  of  vegetoble  production,  altogether  destroyed.    A  little  consideration  will 

due  consideration  by  the  advocates  of  shallow  convince  any  person,  that  eating  those  young 

Dughmg,  wJlconvmce  them  that  my  pnncipe  .^^    ^^  ^^  '        ,^t    j^  f^^^^^  weather,  and 

correct.     The  very  fact  of  their  constantly  ^^^^      ^j^em  under  water  when  raming,  must 
aploymg  or  usmg  only  three  or  four  inches  of  ^^  sufficient  to  destroy  them,  if  stocked  with 

e  top  surface,  which  IS  the  only  portion  of  the  sheep  onlv;  but  it  is  rio  uncommon  thing  to 

Dd  that  they  allow  to  receive  this  advantage,  ^^^  ^^\\oil,s  and  horses  in  seeds,  in  the  depth 

Ight  shew  them  ite  troth  ;  a  double  or  treble  ^^  ^^^    j.^^ ji^    ^nd  makmg  pits  in  the  land 

lantity  naight  easily  be  brought  to  the  same  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  i„^  ^^e  ^^^,1^  suppose  for  the 

ate  of  tilth,  and  possess  the  same  fertilising  purpose  of  destruction.    The  value  of  the  keep 

^ ,,   ^.  ,.,,-.  at  this  time  cannot  be  equal  to  one  hundredth 

All  anshes  intended  for  spnng  coin,  or  green  part  of  the  injury  thus  occasioned.     Meadows 

^ps,  should  be  ploughed  down  at  full  depth,  ^^^  ^^^  constanUy  stocked  unUl  the  middle  and 

»  soon  as  possible  after  the  corn  is  removed,  letter  end  of  May;  and  hence  one  reason  for 

Id  aUowed  so  to  remain  until  after  Chnstmas,  ^^  ^^^^j^    ^^  h       and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 

^t  when  very  foul.     In  the  latter  case  a  ^^^^^  ^^^ng  the  next  winter  and  spring.     This 

Klrtag,  «id  haiTowmg,  and  a  cleaning  of  the  difficulty  unfortunately  requires  the  same  sys- 

-mtA,  might  first  be  made  with  advantage  ;  but  ^^^  ^^  ^^  fou^^^ed  up. 
^  deep  ploughing  should  immediately  follow. 

^  land  should  never  remain  with  a  smooth  Of  the  last  defect  pointed  out  by  our  au- 

fclfiwe,  either  in  winter  or  summer,  for  in  this  thor,  viz.,  "  Of  spreading  stall  dung  on  the 

i?!L?r*!?n  *^^^T^  ^""f^i^  ^l"^^^'/^^  surface  toohtemthe^prw^;'\.^^^^^'^^^- 
M  not  the  full  advantage  of  the  efirects  of  the       "^  r    -^^ 

pbnoipb«a«.    Aa  soon  afier  Christmas  as  the       As  the  menXa  oi  iwm  l^xft^  \ss«sl^a'^  Vw^ 

^mtberwiU admit,  the  second  ploughing  shoxkiei  already  and  V\\\^pMi>i«>  ^2k3»\i»»e^>'^^^^^^^ 
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HOW  refer  to  it,  as  connected  with  the  practice  we  will  extract  such  portions  of  his  paper 

IVftf.'^Zbrlrr;;;  I^T^  -may  appear  to  ub  to  be  most  liklyto 

and  in  an  undecayed  stale  on  the  meadows  dur-  interest  our  readers,  referring  them  for  d» 

ing  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  even  main  questions  to  the  Journal  itself, 
in  May ;  and  unless  the  weather  is  more  wet       Thus  taking  "  Vegetation,**  the  writer'i 

than  usual  at  this  season    does  hut  little  good  ^hird  head  under  which  he  considers  lui 
to  the  hay  crop  :  and  I  believe  often,  not  much       ,  .  «   j   i,  "  ****  *'""•»»»»«•»  «« 

afterwards,  for  the  moisture  which  it  possesses  subject,  we  find  that 
is  quickly  evaporated,  and  chips  of  wood  might       **  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  natnnl 

as  well  he  spread  and  laid  on  the  land  as  dung  vegetable  productions  of  any  pasture-land 

in  this  state.    The  loss  therefore  in  comparison  are  not  only  the  principal  g^des  in  judging 

is  very  great  of  the  barrenness  of  soils,  but  at  the  saoi 

To  remedy  this  the  dung  intended  so  to  be  time  the  most  certain  of  any.    It  is  said 

used  should  he  all  carted  and  spread  in  Decem-  **  every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,'*  and  it 

her  and  January,  whilst  the  days  are  short  and  might  also  have  been  said,  wiUi  as  mvA 

evaporation  very  little,  or  kept  until  properly  truth,  that  pasture-land  is  known  by  ilfc 

rotten,  and  applied  immediately  after  carrying  natural  vegetable  productions, 
the  hay,  when  it  should  be  spread  and  thoroughly       "  To  ascertain  the  quality  and  prok 

brushed  in  immediately,  and  in  either  case  it  quantity  of  produce  to  that  degn*ee  of 

will  be  sure  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  taint^  which  is  desirable,  the  herbage 

T  am  aware  that  many  arguments  may  be  require  to  be  very   closely  inspected, 

used  to  shew  that  renters  with  short  terms,  want  am  aware  that  it  has  been  customary  to 

of  capital,   &c.,  cannot  generally  adopt  these  tlmate  the  produce,  and  at  the  same  ti 

plans ;  but  admitting  all  these  evils  to  their  the  permanent  capability  of  the  land 

fullest  extent,  I  am  sure,  even  in  a  seven  years  continuing  that    produce,    from  surfi 

term,  a  vast  profit  would  arise  from  adopting  appearances,  without  taking  into  consi 

them.  ation  the  description  of  herbage  which  f< 

♦  ed  the  principal  portion  of  the  crop. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So^  certain  circumstances  such  an  estimate 

cietg  of  England.     Vol,  V,,  part  11.    J.  \e  found  to  furnish  a  more  accurate  i^i 

M^ay,  London.    (Third  notice.)  ^^^t'^.^te^pU^^'uliUe'S^'t 

Mr.  Bravender,  F.G.S.,  Cirencester,  con-  an  opinion  has  not  been  matured  by  < 

tributes  a  paper  **  On  the  Indications  which  rience,  it  will  be  folly  for  him  to  allow  bfflhi 

are  practical  Guides  in  judging  cf  the  FertUity  J^lf  to  be  guided  solely  by  such  an 

or  Barrenness  of  the  SoU,**  which  he  ushers  tam  indication  as  mere  surface^p- 

forth  with  a  very  modest  preface,  in  which  ;„^i*: 'L^Ifi  .1,^^^^^^ 

,         „  ^  .         ,,,  ,.-,,.  jump  into  all  the  necessary  experience, 

he  calls  upon  others  "better  qualified  have  his  judgment  discipUned at  once, 

than  himself  to  come  forward  and  explore  at  a  period  when  he  chooses.    If  so^ 

the  field  to  which  he  is  certainly  the  first  then  can  persons  without  this  experi«ii 

.     J  ....  TI       i?       li,  u  which  is  often  the  labour  of  a  life— b« 

to  draw  attention.     How  far  others  who  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^jy  ^^  surfac^appearances,  J 

follow  him  may  succeed  in  the  task  he  has  sometimes,  I  was  about  to  say  freqiM 

set  them  it  were  difificult  to  prognosticate ;  the  case  ?    It  is  impossible  that  an  acei 

but,  to  our  thinking,  Mr.  B.  has  taken  so  opinion. can  be  given  of  anything  wWA 

,  7        «  ,  .        1..    X  ^1-  *  uncertain.    All  mere  surface-aiv " 

comprehensive  a  view  of  his  subject  that  ^^e  liable  to  change  from  sSS, 

but  little  remains  to  be  done  in  the  appli-  such  as  temperature,  drought,  too 

cation  of  broad  principles :  to  test  these,  abundance  of  moisture,  manure, 

however,  and  to  correct  (whenever  correc-  *^^"»  ^^'    '^^^7  scarcely  ever  remain 

^  \  xi-  •  ^  sanie  for  a  week  together.    Then  no* 

tion  may  appear  necessary)  the  errors  int»  ^^^  ^  presume  to  Judge  from  mnA  d" 

which  our  author  has,  no  doubt,  frequently  On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  lakes  iita 

fallen,  will  be  the  duty  of  mere  scientific  sideration  the  descrtpHon  of  ^  htil 

^n^iiirers.    Our  present  dutyiaft\m^\7  to  l^?l^J^f  Ll'*r'^®"*'®*-"®*villi 

draw  the  attention  of  practieal  meu  lo  \u^   nrQ-nTn-n'-mnf^- ,  iV^riNn^rniidlfr 

opiniom  of  Mr.  Bravender,  and  to  ^aX  eiv^  ^jlODL«t%  ^\tf>  Vw^  ^ia^^s^Wmk^ 
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4>a^e  be  sees  is  unproductive  in  favour-  ated,  must  lead  to  uncertainty.  It  is  true 
e  circumstances  or  cultivation,  or  pro-  such  observations,  wben  made  by  reason  of 
rtive  in  unfisvourable  circumstances,  or  such  appearances  beins  very  plainly  exhi- 
)  a  tendency  to  either,  he  can  with  bited,  are  indications  of  poverty  or  barren- 
ater  confidence  rely  on  the  opinion  he  ness,  and  so  far  ought  to  be  made  use  of; 
illy  comes  to  b^ing  founded  on,  and  but,  certainlv  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
ived  firom  something  possessing  the  cha-  there  should  be  a  test  applied  if  one  is 
ter  of  certainty,  having  been  tested  and  known  to  exist.  In  matters  of  this  kind 
Ablished  by  observation  and  experiment,  one  of  easy  application  may  be  introduced, 
*  The  time  of  the  year  when  examined,  namely,  that  of  ascertaininjr  the  prevailing 
1  a  wet  or  dry  season,  often  make  a  kinds  of  natural  grasses  which  are  foimd  to 
at  difference  in  the  8urfaoe'appearan6es,  ^a^e  usurped  the  ^eater  portion  of  the 
they  never  alone  change  the  vegetation  s'l'fac®  of  the  sou.  Here  we  shall  find  that 
h  which  the  land  is  covered.  There  is  ^e  possess  a  test  which  is  not  only  as  cer- 
l^rence  in  the  state  of  the  growth  of  tyn  *»  the  nature  of  such  things  will  admit 
88 :  it  is  more  luxuriant  than  usual,  or  of,  but  which  is  definite  and  universal  in  its 
contrary;  but  its  nature  and  descrip-  application.  ,.    ,      ^ 

i  are  changed  only  by  a  change  of  soil  To  ascertain  the  prevaihng  kinds  of 

n  a  state  of  barrenness  to  fertiUty,  and  berbace  we  must  get  at  the  names  of  the 
contrary.  By  making  the  kind,  descrip-  sever^  grasses  which  we  know,  from  re- 
;,  and  duaraeter,  of  the  natural  brasses  peated  observation,  to  grow  upon  and  oc- 
•ervient  to  our  purposes,  and  adopting  c"Py»  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  others, 
in  as  guides  to  our  judgment,  we  at  the  lands  that  are  barren;  and,  havmg 
«  aecure  assistance  of  a  more  definite  made  a  list  of  them^  let  some  land  be  vi- 
d,  and  our  decisions,  whatever  they  "Jedi  and  if  certain  gprasses  and  herbage 
V  be,  partaking  of  the  source  from  ^hich  are  conspicuous  in  the  list  are  found 
ence  'they  are  derived,  cannot  fail  not  *®  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  sur- 
y  to  be  more  satisfactory,  but  more  ra-  ^ace,  such  land,  may  safely  be  pronounced 
lal  and  scientific.  to  be  barren.     An  inquiry  here  suggests 

"  It  is  a  common  practice,  when  land  is  itself--"  Why  is  it  barren  ?  Because  it  is 
pected  for  the  purposes  of  a  valuation,  to  'ound  that  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
ke  remarks  respecting  the  herbage  for  grasses  which  are  known  from  experiment 
ore  guidance,  such  as  the  following :—  ^  be  unproductive.  And  why  is  the  sur- 
■  The  herbage  is  of  a  bad  quality.  The  f^^e  *n^  occupied  ?  Because  it  requures  a 
torn  is  mossy.  The  herbage  is  short,  fertile  soil  to  produce  and  bring  to  perfec- 
;  tweet,  and  thick  at  the  bottom.  This  ^on  ?  great  quantity  of  produce  of  a  good 
ce  will  produce  very  tough  fodder ;  it  is  quahty ;  and  the  reason  why  all  soils  do  not 
trie  and  benty.  This  piece  will  produce  jat^'ally  do  so  is  because  they  are  not 
augh,  peaty,  sour  grass.  This  is  covered  fertile,  that  is,  they  are  barren.  And  fur- 
di  poor,  benty  herbage.  And,  where  J^er,  it  is  known  that  any  surface  occupied 
I  land  is  good,  simiU»  remarks  of  an  by  natural  grasses  of  an  unproductive  kind 
M>8ite  character  and  meaning  are  made  'P^y^oe  improved  by  manuring,  and  made 
I  of,  fertile  by  a  long  continuance  of  g^od  ma- 

'« Without  meaning  to  dictate  to  any  one,  nagement.  But  barren  land  can  never  be 
Mopose  that,  in  addition  to  these  and  all  *nade  fertile  without  changing  its  herbage, 
oilar  kinds  of  remarks,  in  all  circum-  and  as  certain  as  we  begin  to  manure  and  im- 
llieea.  the  quality  and  deseription  of  the  prove  our  grass  land,  that  herbage  which  is  a 
availing  grasses  should  be  particularly  never-failing  indication  of  barrenness  will 
liced,  for  it  is  on  those  that  the  quantity  gradually  disappear,  and  will  be  replaced 
lioduce  depends,  and  which  are  sure  by  that  of  a  better  kind,  and  the  land  will 
iiences  of  the  barrenness  of  fertility  of  finally  become  clothed  with  good  natural 
9  toil  that  produces  them.  ^sses,  the  presence  of  which  is  a  certam 

**Iihonld  be  sorry  hastily  to  condemn   indication  of  fertUity. 
^iUbfaed  practices,  or  complain  of  such       "  There  are  also  other  vegetable  produc- 
JBMn^  capable  of  supplying  that  kind  of  tions  always  present  in  pasture-lanos  which 
TOiuatiOB  which  is  expected  of  them.    It  are  indications  of  barrenness  9LX!ld.^*&x^^!^^ 
'  Wieved  that  ^e  usual  way  of  noticing  and  point  out,  a\tcvo«X  Xo  «l^  ^^«X  ^  ^«\sSs«- 
J^Wrbi^  of  gnus  JaadM,  and  of  allowing  ty  as  those  -wnic^  cotv«.\X.VoX^  ^^^  '^'^'^^nL 
^Jiidgmemt  to  be  made  up  or  guided  by  produce,  i»\iet\iex\wi^V*o^\3^<i^»%^^'^^^ 
^^  obtaratioBs  as  we  have  juat  enumer-  barren  or  fettWe,    TVio^ej  «N»o  «t«^  c^>?««». 
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of  being  formed  into  a  list  and  made  use  of,  fescue,  wall  fescue,  smooth  fescue,  wall  bailer, 
and  are  an  admirable  test  of  the  ideas  woolly  soft  grass,  creepmg  soft  grass,  wild 
derived  from  previously -observed  surface-  sainfoin,  purple  melic  grass,  upright  mat  gran, 
appearances.  minor  meadow  cat's  tail  grass,   alpine  meadow 

"  Thus,  bv  stating  in  our  observations  grass,  flat-stalked  meadow  grass.'' 
that  certain  lands  produce  this  or  that  kind       Our  author  also  gives  a  list  of  weeds  and 
and  description  of  plants,  at  the  same  time   .._,  _  «..^       _i.*  u         •  j*    *•       i?  l 
writing  down  their  names,   such  observa-  *"^^«^  ^?««'  ^^'^^  *'^  indicative  of  bar- 
tions  will  point  out^  in  a  definite  and  simple  renness  m  soils,  for  which  we  refer  oui 
manner,  the  inferiority  or  fertility  of  soils  readers  to  the  Journal, 
much  more  distinctly  than  by  stating  that  = 

the  herbage  is  coarse,  sour,  benty,  and  Jf^OXtitVMtXttfSCt* 

peaty.    If  the  herbage  be  really  coarse,  sour,    

benty,  and  peaty,  the  names  of  the  prevail-       Curious  Plant.— At  the  last  meetingof 

mff  grasses  found  ui)on  such  soil  will  not  the  Asiatic  Society,  a  root  of  an  IndiiB 

only  convey  to  the  inind  that  such  herbage  plant  was  laid  upon  the  table,  believed  to 

is  unproductive,  but  in  addition,  the  certain  ^g  a  Cardiospermum.    The  plant  possemei 

knowledge  that  the  land  producing  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  being  phosphow 

absolutery  barren.  cent.    The  letter  of  General  Cullen,  wluA 

The  very  appearance  of  many  of  the   accompanied  the  specimen,  stated  thattto 

plan  tsm  the  folio  wing  list  18  a  certain  mdi-  plant  had  been  recently  discovered  by 

cation  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  that  tahsildar,  who  had  accompanied  Cai 

produces  them,  but  a  few  are  enumerated  Bean  on  a  journey,  and  who,  having  -, 

that  cannot  be  considered  to  be  so  decisive  compelled  by  rain  to  take  shelter  atn^ 

in  their  indications,  and  must  be  found  in  under  a  mass  of  rock  in  the  jungles,  L 

considerable  quantities  before  they  are  put  been  astonished  at  seeing  a  blaze  of  pb 

down  as  certatn.    Such  are  the  daisy,  plan-  phoric  light  over  all  the  grass  in  the  vicmil 

tain,  cowslip,  &c.    Their  appearance,  how-  ^[^    ^an    brought    some    specimens 

ever,  is  calculated  in  any  circumstances  to  Trevandrem.      General  Cullen  stated  tl 

excite  suspicion,  and  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  plant,  though   said  to  be   only 

an  indication  of  barrenness,  until  It  IS  found  discovered,  was  knovm  to  the  Brah. 

from  examination  that  the  proportion  of  the   He    enclosed    quotations— one   from 

surface  they  occupy  is  not  so  great  as  to   Amera  Kosha ;  a  second  from  the  Kuu- 

warrant  their  presence  being  taken  as  a   Sambhave  ;  and  a  third  from  the  book 

decided  indication.  Maghum,  which  mentioned  it.    In  one 

"  Names  of  Plants,  Herbs,  Flowers,  &c.   these  quotations,  the  sun,  called  the  huAi 

and  Natural  Grasses,  which  are  indications   qflwht,  is  said,  when  he  leaves  the  earth 

of  barrenness  where  they  have  elected  to  grow   night,  to  commit  his  wife  to  the  cart 

spontaneously,  and  where  the  Grasses  are  ob-   these  plants,  that  he  may  receive  her 

served  to  have  usurped  the  greater  portion  of  in  the  morning.      In  another,  the  plant 

the  surface. — Agrimony,  rough  dandelion,  coin-    celebrated  as  affording  light  to  the  lovi 

mon  daisy,  wood  betony,  clustered  bell  flower,   wandering  about  the  HimsQaya  mount*" 

Canterbury  bells,  heath  bell-flower,  prickliest   In  Amera  Kosha,  the  plant  is  mentii 

thistle,  early   flowering  rush,  flea  rush,   flea   by  several  names;    among  others,  by 

sedge,  star  knapweed,  blue  bottle,  and  star  this-   otJyotish  Matiy  the  shining  plant !  in  ( 

tie,  white  goosefoot,  common  ox-eye  or  greater   brooke's  edition  it  is  EngUsned  by  Hi 

daisy,  moon  flower,  com  marygold,  or  yellow  pea.    The  root  exhibited  being  dead 

ox-eye  goulans,  creeping  plume  or  cursed  this-    perfectlv  dry,  it  was  doubted  whether 

tie,  marsh  plume  thistle,  smooth  hawksbeard,   retained  any  phosphoric  property;  hit 

foxglove,    Whitlow-grass,    nailwort,    common   gentleman    connected    with    the  8C"^ 

heath,  ling,  hether,  common  eyebright,  yellow    wrapped  a  small  slice  of  the  root  m 

ladies'  bed-straw,  cheese  rennet,  yellow  goose-    clotn,  in  which  he  allowed  it  to  r 

grass,  ground- ivy,  catsfoot,  ale-hoof,  tunhoof,   about  an  hour ;   and  he  then  had  the 

common  cudweed,  chafe- weed,  smooth  catsear,   sure  of  seeing  it  shining  in  the  dark! 

hairy  sheep-scabious,  scabious  sheep's-bit,  rush,   piece  of  phosphorus,  or  perhaps  soine^ 

sieye,  cammock,  petty  whin,  ground  furze,  rest  paler,  more  like  dead  fi&  or  rotten  " 

harrow,   wild  carline  thistle,  boai^  '!^\«xkt»xi,  T^^'^Vd.wtia  stated  to  abound  in  the  ji 

iamb's  lettuce,  silver  weed,  baxreii  &tia^>)eir^,  we«x  xNy^  i^c^N.  ^1  ^<&\C^&&  \s.t]ie  jfi 

cowslip,  primrose,  yellow  xa«le,  ipenxiy  ^asa,  ^\ft\x\RX\  mA  \\.  ^^s^V^ssa^'-^i.^^ 

coxcomb,  henpenny,  sheep's  sotxeV,  ox  d^ocV,  Tix.'^^C^Osi* 
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NGs  OP  Agricultural  Societies. 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. — 
erS  May  Meetiog  in  London,  on 
,  May  2%  1845 ;  the  Annual  Country 
at  Shrewsbury,  in  1845;  principsd 
I  Show,  Thursday,  July  17;  the  gen- 
imber  Meeting,  in  London,  on  the 
of  the  Smithfield  Club  Show-week ; 
loyal  Agricultural  Improvement  So 
reland,  Sept  30,  at  Ballinsloe ;  High- 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  at 
Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show,  in 
',  at  the  Horse  Bazaar,  Baker-street 
,  in  August,  at  Beverley ;  a  paper  to 
it  the  Council  dinner,  **  On  the  best 
preserving  and  applying  Liquid  Ma- 
l!*^ottinghamshire,  in  Sept,  at  East 
Rutland,  Dec.  3,  at  Oakham.  North 
ire,  July  30,  at  Gainsborough.  West 
Tune  18,  atSwaffiim.  Great  Torring- 
;  North  Sufiolk  and  South  Norfolk, 
sit  Eye.  East  Suffolk,  at  Halesworth. 
[organ's  Annual   Show,  in  Dec.   at 


Beans  have  been  in  demand,  which  is  mainltf 
attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  those  which  are 
home  groum. 

Our  advices  from  the  stock  markets  are  dull  as 
usual.  The  Epidemic  at  present  raging  in  many 
districts  causes  buyers  at  fairs  to  act  with  much 
caution.  Mutton  still  takes  the  lead  in  prices 
averaging  a  trifling  advance  over  the  prices  of 
this  time  lasl  year. 

Pigs  are  scarce  and  dear. 


^t  fiHatkttn. 


ire  difficult  to  pronounce  upon.  Wheat 
'.  everywhere  small  on  hand,  yet  the 
7  not  advance  in  this  country ;  on  the 

however^  advances  are  claimed  which 
rto  had  the  effect  of  limiting  importa- 
lere  is  a  steady  and  extensive  demand 
t,  without  the  aid  of  speculative  invest- 
st  compel  the  buyers  to  give  way :  but 
to  which  they  will  be  induced  to  give 
in  a  great  degree,  depend  upon  the 

upon  that  speculation  mainly  rests, 
t  plants  are  reported  as  looking  well, 
lerally  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
severe  winter.  Genial  showers  have 
and  should  the  weather  take  up  soon, 
m  of  the  dry  weather  recur,  a  great 
10  doubt  result ;  the  condition  of  it  must 
\on  the  sort  of  harvest  weather  we  may 
e  average  general  runs  of  best  white 
ill  barely  realise  7s.  per  imp,  bus, 

ling  Oats  the  market  is  over :  feeding 
re  quoted  at  2s.  9d,  to  Bs.  per  imp,  bus, 

Y  is  lower,  large  importations  of  foreign 
\en  piace.  nere  is  but  little  in  the 
^ngiish  growth. 


LONDON,  AprU  28.         Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red  46  4S 

White 46  50  b^ 

White,  old    52  57 

Rye,  old 82  84 

New    36  — 

Barley,  Grinding 25  27 

Malting   80  82 

Chevalier 33  — 

Irish 25  27 

Bere 26  — 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....  58  68 

Brown h%  60 

Malt,  Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60  — 

Chevalier ^b  — 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed  21  22 

Potatoe 24  26 

Youghall  and  Cork  black..  19  20 

Cork,  white 20  21 

Dublin 21  22 

Black    20  21 

Scotch  feed 22  23 

Potatoe 24  25 

Limerick 22  28 

Beans,  Tick,  new   30  36 

Old,  small 38  40 

Peas,  Grey 84  36 

Maple    35  36 

White    33  35 

Boilers 36  88 

Seed,  Rape,  27/.  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 
Linseed,  Baltic . .  38  44         Odessa. .  45 

Mustard,  White 12  15 

Brown    ....10  12  per  bush. 
Flour,  Town-made  42  — 

Suffolk. ...   32  34  per  sk.  of  280  fbs. 

Stockton  and  Norfolk 32  34 

foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

Wheat,  Dantzic 32    36 

Hamburgh 30    82 

Rostock 80    — 

Barley * 'iSi    1«k. 

Oats,  Brew V\    V^ 

Feed '^'^^    ^'^ 

BBi^Ns  .?.;;;;;•; -  -i.-.  ^ 


Peab 28 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 19 

Baltic 18 
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32  PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 

Liverpool,  Apr.  26. 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 8765  qr8.£2 

Barley 2877 

Oats 28663 

Beans 148 

Peas 1151 

Rye 204 


9 
11 

0 
10 
12 
14 


Hay,  best ....  Is 

Clover  ditto  . .  1 

Green  ditto  . .  0 

Vetches     ....  0 
Straw. 

'    Wheat 0 

4   Oat   0 

^   Barley 0 


2 
5 


2a 

1 
0 
0 

8 
8 
7 


Potatoes.        8.  i 
Short  tops....  1   91 
Red  apple....  0  0 

Cups 1   9i 

Cattle    I    6 

Tumips  prton26   0 

Carrots.. ^...37    0 

Mangle     ....29   0 

assssaBmesaitssBSSSSsm 


SEED  MARKET.        s.        s. 

Canary,  per  qr. 47  to  48 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  46 

Clover,  red,  English    45  to  50 

„        „     Foreign     40  to  48 

„       white,  English    60  to  62 

„  „       Foreign     50  to  62 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.p.  1000^11  to  £11     58. 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £7  7s.  to  £7  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 12  to  14 

„  superfine    „         —  to  — 

„         brown         „         8  to  12 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last ....  £24  to  26 
Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bu8hel.6s  6d  to7  6 


Cattle  fi/iaxfutfi* 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

April  28,  1845.     i^st.  ofSIbs. 


Foreign 


»> 


>i 


>» 


—  to  — 


8. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2 

Second  quality  do 2 

Prime  large  Oxen 3 

Prime  Scots,  &o 3 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  2 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     ....  3 

Prime  Southdown  do 3 

Large  coarse  calves    3 

Prime  small  do  ••  4 

Large  Hogs    ,.  3 

Neat  small  Porkers 3 


d.     8. 

4  to  2 
10  to  3 

4  to  3 
10  to  4 

8  to  3 

2  to  3 

6  to  3 
10  to 

4  to 

4  to 

0  to 

8  to 


d. 
I 
I 
II 


4 
4 
4 

3 
4 


LIVERPOOL,  Apr.  26. 

8. 

Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  701bs . .  7 

Ditto,  red 6 

Irish  white,  new 6 

Egyptian ,,  »•  5 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs.  • .  3 

Irish 2 

Welsh 2 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.34 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr ,.32 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  .38 

Irish  and  Scotch    36 

Foreign 38 

Egyptian,  per  4801b8.   . .  32 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  38 

Foreign 35 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 60 

Flour,  English,  per  280lb8 35 

Irish 34 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 26 

Canadian    26 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  240\bB..24    6    ^ 

Irish 2a    ft    2^ 

Indian  Com,  per  4801bg 27    0    &0 


d. 

8. 

d. 

2 

7 

6 

10 

7 

0 

3 

6 

9 

9 

6 

0 

2 

3 

6 

10 

3 

0 

9 

2 

10 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

34 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

27 

0 

LIVERPOOL,  April  21. 

8.      d.  8. 

Beef,  per  lb 0     5^  0 

Mutton  0     6i  0 

Lamb 0    0  0 


I 


MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  soiti< 
of  manure : — 
Bone  dust,  17s.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Gnano,  £9.  per  ton.  15s.  per  cwt 
Guano,    10s.  to   12s.  per  cwt.,  aocordiog 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6.  to  £€.  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  i£6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  per 

landed  and  housed,  388.    to  428.  per 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  168.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  perewt^ 
0    Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt 
^   Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per] 

sufi&cient  foi  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt. 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt 
Compost,  i03.  12s.  6d.   per  hhd.  sufBciotf 

three  acres. 
K\\La]^'&«,  288.  and  42s.  per  cwt 


THE  BRITISH  CULTIVATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


JUNE— 1845. 


.GRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT,  some  measure  the  case.  Mr.  A.  is  the 
RHAPs  the  most  important  prohlem  to  he  owner  of  10,000  acres,  which  produce  him 
"ved  in  agriculture  is  the  extent  to  which  clear  £8000  a-year.  He  is  the  picture  of 
Mtal  may  he  safely  advanced  in  the  gen-  contentment — has  a  comfortable  establish- 
d  improvement  of  estates.  Any  outlay  ment— his  hunters  are  amongst  the  best  in 
latever  for  this  purpose  is  too  frequently  his  county — his  table  is  well  arranged,  and 
gnidgred  by  the  owners,  and  but  little  with  rents  moderated  to  meet  the  times, 
couragement  is  in  a  general  way  given   and  paid  with  punctuality,  his  tenantry  are 

the  occupiers  to  make  even  the  most  thriving  men,  and  Mr.  A.,  in  the  fullness 
[lamon  and  necessary  conveniences  upon  of  his  heart,  looks  no  further  ;  he  is  not 
»  farms  they  hold.  Whilst  this  state  of  aware  that  some  3  or  4000  of  his  acres 
ngs  continues — whilst  landlords  will  not  would  be  amazingly  improved  by  draining, 
•:  cannot,  and  whilst  tenants  ought  not,  and  that  the  average  wheat  crops  upon 
K:«  any  steps  in  the  right  direction,  we  of  those  acres  would  be  increased  from  25  bus. 
arse  stand  still — our  occupation  as  advo-  to  35  bushels  per  acre  :  or  in  other  words 
i««  of  improvement  is  gone— and  the  that  their  value  would  be  raised  from  £3 
tional  resources  must  as  a  matter  of  to  £4  per  acre  per  annum — this  he  thinks 
Ursa  remain  crippled  and  confined.  But  not  of.  On  the  contrary,  his  neighbour, 
is  open  to  us  to  enquire,  as  every  reflec-  Mr.  B.,  who  is  similarly  situated,  and  ex- 
■«  man  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  do,  why  cellent  neighbours  they  are,  sees  and  feels 
Is  is  so  ?  How  it  is  that  British  skill,  en-  that  his  3  or  4000  acres  need  the  improve- 
F'jnrise,  and  capital  is  directed  into  every   ment  above  mentioned;  but  how  is  it  to 

.liny  channel  save  that  which  would,  we  be  effected  ?  Tom,  his  eldest  son  is  at  pre- 
fer assured,  carry  with  it  a  flood  of  rich  sent  on  the  Continent  with  his  tutor,  whilst 
toran^nttion  as  well  in  pocket  as  in  patri-  his  two  younger  sons  are  at  college,  being 
iie  principle.  Why  is  it  that  the  abundant  destined  for  professional  pursuits^  and 
%fply  of  capital  possessed  by  Great  Britain  Mary  and  Jane  are  growing  fast  to  woman- 
L^omld  not  be  more  generally  employed  in  hood,  and  will  require  no  less  than  their 
Bfelcultttral  improvement  ?  Are  landlords  brothers  some  pecuniary  arrangements  in 
*^  indifierent  to  their  own  interests  as  not  the  event  of  their  marriage,  or  the  death 
•  see  that  by  a  judicious  outlay  the  acre-  of  their  father,  bey oivd.V\\fevt  ^ot^^  ^i^'Ocvs 
^profits from  ^Ae/r  lands  may  he  con-  sum  charged  iox  yoMtv^^t  eVC^^^xe^^  \^^- 
mmbly  increaaed  ?    We  fear  this  is  in   tiona  in  tiie  mamm^^  ^^XXXam^^^v  s>^  ^^!^a 
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parents.     Mn  B.  therefore  looks  rather  highly  fertile  Were  they  once  brought  tmder 
more  strictly  after  the  tenants,  particularly   a  system  of  cultivation,  which  might  be 
on  rent-days,  and  to  any  suggestion  as  to   effected  at  a  light  acreable  cost, 
the  advantage  to  he  derived  from  drainage       Whilst  considering  the  innumerable  Wf 
admits  it  to  the  full,  but  refuses  with  a  sigh,    stances  in  which  capital  is  not  invested 
because  all  he  can  save  from  his  income  is   when  it  can  with  so  much  advantage  be 
destined  to  the  advancement  of  his  younger   applied,  we  are  insensibly  led  to  the  con- 
children.    He  is  told  of  the  power  he  has   sideration  of  those  cases,  in  which  it  bai 
(conferred  by  a  late  act  of  parliament)  to   been  so  applied,  either  by  the  aid  of  indi* 
charge  the  estate  with  the  cost  of  the  drain-   vidual  enterprise  or  of  joint  stock  capitd 
age,   yet  his  dislike  of  mortgages  and  a   Foremost  amongst   the    individuals 
want  of  due  consideration  upon  the  subject,   have  thus  honorably  distinguished  the) 
induces  him  to  refuse — we  say  a  want  of  selves,  stands  Mr.  Mechi,  whose 
due  consideration,  because  supposing  the   outlay  upon  his  estate  at  Tiptree,  in 
effectual  drainage  of  the  3  or  4000  acres   and  the  boldness  with  which  he  has 
should  cost  (upon  an  average  of  £3  per  publicly  known  all  that  he  has  done, 
acre)  £12,000,  to  be  charged  upon  the  es-   led  to  a  free  discussion  of  not  merely 
tate,  and  so  found  by  the  heir  when  he   merits  as  an  improver,  but  his  motives 
comes  into  possession,  yet  would  he  not  be   a  man — some  asserting  that  he  has 
well  satisfied  when  he  finds  that  he  comes   this  outlay  and  published  it  to  the  w 
into  possession  also  of  an  increased  rental   with  a  view  to  bring  forward,  and 
of  at  least  10s.  per  acre  upon  the  4000  acres   more  generally  known  the  trade  he 
drained,  or  of  £2000  per  annum — equiva-   on  in  Leadenhall  Street.      Now  wil 
lent  to  upwards  of  15  per  cent,  upon  the  out-   imputing  to  Mr.  M.  any  such  motive 
lay  ;  and  would  our  friend  Mr  B.  be  making   condemning  generally  the  imputation 
a  bad  investment  for  his  son  in  creating   motives,  we  do  most  heartily  wish 
this  charge,  which  might  in  six  years  be    every  other  tradesman  in  the  coimtry, 
repaid  from   the  increased  rental  alone  ?   is  dble,  would  take  the  same  means  of 
These  things,   however,   Mr.  B.  does  not  vertising  his  trade : — but  to  the  more 
calculate — he  does  not  give  them  the  con-  portant  question,  viz.,  the  merits  of 
sideration  they  deserve,  and  the  estate  re-   Mechi  as  an  improver.    That  his  im] 
mains  undrained.    By  the  same  rule  and   ments  are  well  executed  we  have  vexy 
in  the  same  way  the  income  of  a  minor   doubt — with  his  apparent  energy  of 
might  in  some  cases  be  doubled  during  his   acter — with  his  command  of  capital- 
minority,  and,  if  a  long  one,  every  charge   the  warm  interest  he  has  in  his  subj 
occasioned  by  the  improvement  fully  paid   and  the  means  he  appears  anxiously 
off  before  the  attainment  of  his  majority,   have  taken  to  inform  himself  before 

The  reclaimation  and  improvement  of  began,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every 
waste  lands,  too,  offer  a  still  wider  field  for  on  his  farm  works  well,  and  every 
the  investment  of  capital  than  even  drain-  of  his  manure  retains,  when  applied  to 
ing,  but  they  are  not  had  recourse  to  for  soil,  its  full  virtue  ;  and  right  sure  we 
the  same  reasons — many  a  sheep  walk,  now  that  his  out  of  door  labours  upon  the 
let  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  an  acre,  is  capable  may  proceed  satisfactorily  at  times  and 
of  growing  almost  any  crop,  were  a  mode-  seasons  when  his  neighbours  on  their 
rate  sum  per  acre  applied  judiciously  to  this  drained  farms  cannot  venture  a  hoa» 
enclosure  and  improvement— and  many  a  their  fields.  He  is  told  over  andovffi 
wild  marsh  on  the  sea  coast  and.m  Ocie  e^  \)cl^xV\^wsl^«^  \^^TL^«»«:q«r--ih^  it 
tuaries  of  our  gpreat  rivcxa  "wovXd  "Vi^eoTsv^  i5«^--OTkftLSx^'av'^^\sswst:<!!li>8S^^ 
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anotlier  column  of  our  present  number,  sands  of  rabbits,  I  thought  I  had  made  the  dis- 

3  find,  that  bis  neighbours  in  Essex  deny  covery  of  a  domain  equal  in  the  spirit,  magni- 

e  advantage,  to  be  derivedfrom  hi.  deep  ;,"e1l:Ctn"?!fi'^  °o[  tlETTnt  h^v^ 

ains  and  subsoil  ploughing,  proceedings  seen  it  again  last  October— though,  in  conse- 

ilch  Mr.  M.  himself  is  very  well  able  to  quence  I  suppose  of  the  weather,  the  turnips 

fend ;  but  as  to  the  excessive  outlay,  and  ^V*  "^^  ^^^^  ^  ^eU  as  before—I  think  so  still. 
...  .  1.  4.  u  *!.  *  Mr.  Young  was  mformed  by  the  late  Lord  Yar- 
it  It  cannot  pay,  we  beg  to  observe  that,  ^^.^^^^  i£at  his  wold-land  then  let  for  5s.  an 
I  we  have  in  another  part  of  our  present  acre,  I  may  state  that,  tithe-free,  it  is  now 
pression  stated)  our  conviction  is  that  his  worth  five  times  that  amount." 
flay  tpiU  pay ;— a  trifle  over  £70  per  acre  We  have  before  drawn  the  attention  of  our 
lot  an  excessive  price,  within  a  reasona-  readers  to  this  subject,  when  noticing  Mr. 
i  distance  of  markets,  for  land  which  will  Pusey's  paper  on  the  Improvements  of  Lin- 
Id  on  an  average  35  bushels  of  wheat  colnshire.  Lord  Ducie  also  has  shewn,  in 
r  acre,  for  if  it  will  give  that,  it  will  give  his  Whitfield  Example  Farm,  what  capital 
lost  any  other  crop  under  proper  man-  judiciously  expended  is  capable  of  doing. 
iment.  There  are  no  doubt  many  more  The  improvements  of  late  years  made  by 
ividual  improvers  besides  Mr.  Mechi ;  joint  stock  capital  have  not  been  great,  al- 
;  none,  that  we  are  aware  of,  have  taken  though  this  mode  of  effecting  important 
decided  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  agricultural  advantages  is  not  by  any  means 
Clie  late  Lord  Leicester,  by  a  judicious  ^^  '^cent  date  ;  so  early  as  the  time  of 
irse  of  management,  we  believe,  doubled  Charles  I,  a  company  of  Dutch  capitalists 
t  income  from  his  Norfolk  estates,  be-  commenced  the  warping  of  the  Lincoln- 
68  by  his  example  encouraging  other  ^^^^^  ^^"^^^  »"^  ^^"ous  "Level  Companies" 
.downers  of  that  county  to  do  as  he  did.  ^^^^  ?*  different  times  been  the  means  of 
\  Chaplin  and  other  improvers  have  framing  and  reclaiming  from  the  sea  large 
m  the  means,  by  a  considerable  outlay,  ^^^^^ts  of  marsh  and  fen  lands  in  other  coun- 
making  Lincobi  Heath  what  we  now  ^^^^'  ^y  *^«  ™«ans  "The  River  Dee  Com- 
»  it.  Of  part  of  this  heath  we  cannot  P*^y"  ^^^  become  possessed  of  some  of  the 
hdn  extracting  from  the  Journal  of  the  ^n^st  farms  in  North  Wales-the  original 
^ai  Agricuttwd  Soaety,  vol.  iv.  p.  298,  ^^a^^s  in  which  are  now  eagerly  bought 
B  following,  premising  that  it  is  an  ex-  "P* 

ict  from  the  report  of  Mr  Young  in  1799:  ^^^^  ^f  space  prevents  our  pursuing 

-Near  Brocklesby,&c.,  there  arelarge  tracts  this  very  interesting  topic  further  at  pre- 

cxcellent  land  under  gorse;  and  at  Cabum  sent;  enough  has  been  already  advanced 

ft  Swallow  I  passed  through  the  same  for  we  hope  to  shew  that  the  investment  of 

fef.    It  is  a  beautiful  plant  to  a  fox-hunter,  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  is 

tJ'S' M^'h^'u  SVin'^W  ^-^^  -<»  P™«t''^l«.  -d  that  a,  regards  the 

^ ;  he  is  too  good  to  be  hurt  much,  but  a  owners  of  settled  estates  it  is  a  duty  they 

«ent  pricking  might  be  beneficial    to    the  owe  to  the  heirs  in  tail,  to  drain  at  the 

■»t"7-"  cost  of  the  estates.     We  shall,  therefore, 

hr.  Fusey,  who  saw  this  land  in  1842,  says,  close  our  present  paper  with  the  words, 

M.  nip.  in  alluding  to  it : —  slightly  altered,  of  the  Scotch  Laird,  whose 

« I  must  say  that  when  Mr.  Handley  pointed  constant  advice  to  his  son  was,  "  To  be  aye 

■1  to  me  this  estate  in  1842,  then  entirely  sticking  in  a  tree," — we  say  to  our  readers, 

rtiown,  its  fine  farm-buildings,   on   which  a  yjg  ^ye  laying  out  a  pound,*'  and  be  assu- 

•*^  by  clipped  hedges  of  tbom,  where  Mr.  like  the  "  bread  ca^V.  \r50w  \>cv^  ^^\.^T'^^ 

^"^mw  miles  of  gorse,  and  of  course  thou-  return  to  you  after  xnoK^  ^^%.— C. 
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BONES  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID.  mortality— -to  melt  down  the  ghastly 
Every  season  has  its  "lions.**  The  world  grim  old  skeleton  death  into  water,  and  to 
of  politics — of  religion  —  of  science  —  of  make  turnips  rise  up  like  mushrooms— to  be 
speculation,  and  even  of  poor  agriculture  a  conductor  of  vegetable  nutrition  Mtberto 
amongst  the  rest,  has  now  and  then  hub-   undiscovered. 

bles  cast  upon  its  surface — so  varied— -so  Every  person  knows  th^t  bonei  contain 
resplendent  with  glittering  and  varied  em-  phosphorus,  lime,  and  gelatine :  these  m 
bellishments,  that  the  eager  hand  grasps  their  sole  fertilizing  components,  speakiod 
the  bubble,  and  it  bursts  and  dissipates  in  generally.  Sulphuric  acid  will  make  w 
nothing  but  '*  thin  air.*"  further  change  perhaps  than,  by  rendeii^t 

The  day  of  chartist  regeneration  —  of  all  more  soluble,  and  allow  them  to  give  of 
Johanna  Southcote — of  flying  machines —  their  nutriment  to  the  plant  more  readilj. 
of  "  south  sea  schemes" — nay,  of  Caesarian    So  far  so  good. 

cow  cabbage,  is  gone  by,  and  the  lion  of       It  may  act  also  beneficially  upon  am 
1845  is  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,    soils ;  where  lime  is  present  in  the  soil  u 
by  which  process  all  fear  of  exhausting    carbonate  it  will  convert  it  into  a  snip] 
Waterloo  and  Austerlitz  are  removed,  for   (gypsum),  and  it  may  dissolve  inert 
two  bushels  of  bones  are  by  means  of  this   table  matter,  and  may,  by  these 
"solvent,"  to  work  the  work  of  twenty!         actions,  set  free  much  carbonic  acid 

If  this  had  been  an  individual  speculation  from  the  carbonates,  and  thus  aid  vcj 
it  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  notice  tion  materially.  But  that  it  can  or 
it ;  but  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  make  2  or  even  4  bushels  of  bones  equsl 
petted  and  rewarded  the  notion,  and  Mr.  16  or  20  in  their  raw  state  is  a  theory  ir 
ilannam  has  had  a  prize  awarded  for  de-  no  fact  yet  produced  has  tended  to 
tailing  this  as  the  "best  experiment  in  blish,  and  a  moment's  philosophy  will 
agriculture ;  *'  and  Mr.  Pusey  is  anxious  to  right  Mr.  Hannam's  hypothesis,  and  be 
give  it  out  to  the  farming  world  in  railroad  caution  to  all  farmers  to  beware  of  th< 
speed,  that  they  may  all  use  it  before  tur-  "royal"  roads  to  the  minimum  of  fe: 
nip  time.  ing  power. 

The  cheapness  of  the  vehicle — the  gene-  From  the  fact  that  this  is  a«o/ti^it 
ral  saving  to  be  effected  by  it— the  defiance  differently  applied  from  the  raw 
in  which  it  holds  the  bone  crushers,  great  necessarily  so ;  raw  bones  are  just 
and  small,  from  the  puppy  who  gnaws  a  rib  in  the  ordinary  way ;  careful  ridges 
to  the  steam  devil  which  torments  a  skele-  made  for  the  liquid,  that  are  as  car 
ton.  Henceforth  we  shall  see  a  sackful  of  covered  up,  and  thus  the  benefits  of 
bones  and  a  carboy  of  vitriol — we  beg  par-  rie^e  system  is  applied  to  the  one  and  d 
don,  sulphuric  acid ;  it  must  not  now  be  to  the  other.  Every  one  knows  the 
called  by  the  dreadful  name  of  oU  of  vUriol ;  ciple  of  the  ridge  system.  It  takes  the 
and  we  shall  ever  and  anon  hear  the  bub-  off  A  and  places  it  upon  B ;  it  then  tak« 
bling  effervescence,  and  see  the  fiery  and  off  C  and  places  it  also  upon  B,  and 
poisonous  smoke  issuing  from  every  comer,  if  the  soil  has  any  elementary  substaDi 
and  here  will  be  a  man  consuming  his  lips  it,  a  double  portion  of  them  are  secured,!! 
by  putting  into  his  mouth  his  burnt  fingers,  the  ridge  of  a  stich,  and  the  soil  is 
and  there  the  clothes  dropping  off  his  back  one-fourth  or  one-third  more  than  wi 
as  if  by  some  magician's  enchantment,  all  the  unfortunate  raw  bones  are  drilled 
the  result  of  that  universal  solvent,  the  gin  the  level.  Mr.  Hannam's  experimeatitf 
adulterant  of  the  London  rom-a\iopa,  "w^vviYl  ^o  ^<&^<5c^^\  ^\.\^^Vj  «a  are  thoee  eflh 
is  at  once  to  dissolve  the  stem  lemsixi*  oi  \>\i2k^  ^^  "^YOssassftS^  «si\  "^Izt 
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die  in  the  othen  no  mode  of  api^icatum  It  is  well  understood  how  irrigatioii  hnparts 

deeeribed.  fertility,  by  affording,  through  the  medium 

Ensteadofthia  being  the  most  satisfactory  of  running  water,  variously  impregnated, 

periment  erer  described,  it  is  perhaps  the  elements  essential  to  the  growth  of 

i  most  utterly  unsatisfactory-^  baseless  plants.    On  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer 

iory — a  wild  jmnp  at  a  conclusion— a  any  remarks. 

shing  together  of  science  and  practice,       But  the  benefits  resulting  from  irrigation 

1  not  a  testing  of  the  one  and  the  other,  are  even  more  extensive,  and  in  one  par- 

)neofth6  best  series  of  experiments  per-  ticular,  have  not  been  sufficiently  insisted 

»  erer  made  are  those  of  Mr  R.  Russell,  on,  if  at  all.     I  allude  to  the  warming 

iter  Kilwiss,  near  Auchtermuty,  in  Fife-  influence  of  running  water,  so  well  fitted 

re,  to  which  the  prise  of  the  Highland  to  promote  active  vegetation,  and  to  coun- 

iety  was  awarded,  which  set  this  matter  teract  the  chilling  effect  which  is  so  often 

It,  and  in  every  instance  shew  how  base-  witnessed  in  our  climate  in  clear,  calm 

and  erroneous  are  the  conclusions  so  nights,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn, 

tily  jumped  at  by  Mr  Hannam,  as  a  boy  owing  to  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface 

ipe  under  the  application  of  the  ferula  of  c^the  ground  to  the  upper  regions  of  the 

pedagogue,  and  the  royal  agriculturists  atmosphere,   and   indeed   into   boundless 

tch  at  as  an  hungry  hound  to  save  a  space.     The  month  of  April  afforded  a 

ill  bone,  or  as  '*  Smike,'*  in  Nicholas  striking  example. 

leby,  gaped  for  Mrs.  Squeers's  treacle      During  the  greater  part  of  the  month 

I  brimstone  to  save  Wackford  Squeers's  the  weather  here  was  dry  and  cleai>H;he 

theboy's  beef,  and  "twenty  pounds,"  sun  powerful— the  heat  by  day  considera- 

ominous  sum  for  which  yoimg  gentle-  ble,  and  yet  vegetation  made  little  or  no 

n  were  "boarded,  lodged,  educated,  &c."  progress.     Nor  was  this  surprising ;  the 

I  awarded  for  the  discovery.  nights  during  the  same  time  having  been 
leriously,  however,  Mr.  Russell's  experi-  clear,  calm,  and  very  cold,  with  hoar  frost 
nts  make  out  this :  That  bones  in  their  — the  effect  of  radiation,  the  thermometer, 
r  state  were  superior  to  dissolved  bones  which  by  day  was  commonly  at  or  above 
8}  cwt.  per  i  acre— by  12  cwt.  per  rood  50^,  and  in  the  sunshine  very  much  higher, 
another  experiment,  both  on  turnips ;  at  night  often  falling  below  30^.  Towards 
(t  raw  bones  were  superior  to  dissolved  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  a  change 

II  bushels  per  acre  in  an  experiment  of  weather,  with  rain  and  cloud,  and  these 
Ai  oats,  and  that  they  were  4  bushels  per  (one  or  other)  every  night  since,  (one  clear 
re  worse  than  nothing  in  another  also  on  night  excepted,}  accompanied  by  an  equa- 
ts.  The  details  may  be  seen  by  referring  ble  temperature,  rangmg  in  the  21  hours 
his  very  valuable  article  in  the  Highland  between  about  48^  and  56^,  The  joint 
leiety's  Journal.  effect  of  moisture,  and  of  moderate  unin- 
In  conclusion,  will  any  person  be  found  terrupted  warmth,  has  been  quite  marvel- 
b  win  risk  a  crop  upon  the  evidence,  and  Ions :  there  has  been  quite  a  burst  of  vege- 
hSi  the  health  and  lives  of  his  servants,  tation ;  the  meadows  in  a  few  days  have 
itilinore  is  known  about  the  action  and  acquired  their  bright  green  hue  in  perfec- 
^e  of  application?— Dtc6t^an/em,  May  12.  tion ;  many  trees  have  come  into  leaf,  and 

»'  '  ■■  even  the  leaf-buds  of  the  oak  are  unfolding. 
ON  IRRIGATION.  What  this  change  of  weather  effected 

^  general  good  effects  of  irrigation  are  illustrates  what  may  be  accom^lk^d  V^^ 

^  tolerably  appreciated,  at  least  by  all  irrigation— it  may  )a^  ca\i«iSkfc\^^  ^^  «xv  ^t.- 

ne  who  have  given  the  subject  attenUfm.  ample  of  ittiga^oti.    "VLot*.  «^f«k%%  wA. 
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streams  in  the  month  of  April  are  of  about  taken  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered  by 
the  temperature  50^,  and  but  little  lower  the  legislature  for  the  improvement  of  ei^ 
at  night.  Supposing  water  at  this  tempera-  tates — ^money,  without  which  notlung  can 
ture  to  be  employed  in  irrigating  a  meadow  be  effected  in  the  way  proposed,  is  lament' 
at  night,  instead  of  its  temperature  being  ably  deficient  amongst  both  landlords  and 
reduced  to  or  below  32^,  arresting  active  tenants :  it  is  true  that  here  and  there,  ia 
vegetation,  it  would  be  preserved  at  a  height  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  to  be  found 
between  40^  and  50®,  promoting  vegetable  large  proprietors  who  have  the  means,  and 
growth.  who  have  already  done  much  for  the  im- 

Common  experience  may  be  adduced  in  provement  of  their  estates ;  but  by  far  die 
confirmation  of  what  has  just  been  stated,  most  numerous  cases  are  of  those  who,  if 
In  this  hilly  country,  on  die  fells  of  West-  they  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  poiroi 
moreland,  natural  irrigation  to  a  small  ex-  conferred  by  Parliament  in  the  bills  befin 
tent  is  frequently  to  be  seen,  and  invariably  us,  must  do  so  by  the  aid  of  borrowed  ciq»* 
attended  by  unusual  verdure  and  growth  tal.  It  becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  to, 
of  grass.  point  out  the  means  by  which  this  borroi- 

As  irrigation  is  employed  in  this  county,  ing  shall  be  most  economically  effected^ 
and  I  believe  very  generally  in  England,  Let  us  consider  then  the  position  in  whiel 
it  is  chiefly  had  recourse  to  during  the  a  landowner  who  requires  £10,000  to  effed 
summer  months,  and  when  there  is  want  the  drainage  of  his  estate  may  be  placed 
of  rain ;  it  is  not  used  in  the  early  months  His  first  step  is  to  make  his  wishes  knowi| 
of  spring  and  the  late  months  of  autumn,  upon  the  subject,  when  an  offer  will 
when  it  might  be  a  substitute  for  mild  rain,  doubt  speedily  be  made  to  him  of  the 
Is  not  this  a  mistake  of  a  serious  import,  required,  at  3^  to  31  per  cent,  per  annum 
and  is  it  not  very  desirable  that  it  should  which  he  accepts;  the  loan  is  then  complei 
be  corrected  ?  Where  there  is  a  command  and  a  sum  of  certainly  not  much  less 
of  water,  an  early  crop  of  grass,  by  means  £200  is  paid  by  him  for  procuration 
of  irrigation,  may  be  forced  in  the  cheapest  other  legal  charges ;  these  payments  re 
manner,  and  when  most  required,  and  even  the  advance  to  £9800 :  this  sum  when 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  spring  and  autumn ;  to  him  he  is  compelled  to  deposit  with 
but  it  is  in  early  spring  that  it  is  likely  to  bankers,  to  be  withdrawn  as  it  is  requi 
be  most  profitable.— 2).,  May  7th,  1845.  at  say  2i  per  cent,  per  annum  interest, 

♦  which  simple  transaction  he  loses  1 

DRAINAGE  &  INCLOSURE  BILLS,     cent,  per  annum,  being  the  difference 
These  important  bills  of  Lord  Lincoln,  and   tween  what  he  pays  and  what  he  receivi 
therefore  of  the  Government,  will  no  doubt   or  nearly  another  £100  in  the  first 
pass  during  the  present  session.    We  have   which  loss,  it  is  true,  will  diminish  y 
not  had  an  opportunity,  as  we  hoped  we   as  the  money  is  withdrawn.  ,  He  has  in 
should  have  had,  to  place  before  our  read-  meanwhile  employed  such  drainers  as 
ers  in  our  present  number  an  abstract  of  neighbourhood  may  afford,  and  made 
the  provisions  of  each,  and  to  have  offered   tracts  with  the  nearest  manufacturer 
our  opinion  upon  those  provisions.    This  tiles  and  soles,  at  pricea  say  at  the  lomiti 
much  however  we  may  with  safety  say,  that   calculation,  for  various  sizes,  of  fi^un  1 
unless  the  machinery  of  them  is  very  sim-   to  26s.  per  thousand ;  and  his  total  cost 
pie,  and  (we  are  warranted  in  this  con-  acre  may  vary  for  cutting,  la3ring,  and 
elusion  by  the  opinions  of  several  high  ing  in,  including  the  tUes  and  solei^ 
auiboritieB)  that,  without  extra  aid  to  X)[ife  SA\»  tft  ^^t  wst^.   He  drains  5W  •«* 
landed  interest,  little  ^  advantage  caa\ife  ^«,esii^«x-^\«x^^«i^fc^N.V!t^^^sfc* 
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» execute,  and  is  Just  four  years  in  expend-  the  advantages  we  have  described,  as  con" 
ig  his  £10,000,  which,  whenever  repaid,  ferable  by  the  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire 
ust  be  so  in  one  sum  to  afford  the  owner  companies — ^let  them  appoint  active  and 
'  it  an  opportunity  of  reinvesting  it.  Now  honest  men  as  their  officers,  and  let  them 
'en  in  this  costly  mode  of  going  to  work,  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  land,  and 
our  opinion,  the  outlay  will  be  foimd  to  make  leases  for  lives  and  years :  by  these 
ffhly  remunerative ;  but  suppose,  instead  means  and  by  the  enclosure  and  reclama- 
taking  up  a  large  loan  as  we  have  de-  ation  of  waste  land,  the  profits  of  such 
ribed,  a  joint  stock  company,  those  esta^  companies  would  be  ample— there  would 
ahed  in  Yorkshire  or  Devonshire,  for  be  no  speculation  in  the  matter — the  capital 
itance,  were  had  recourse  to,  the  £10,000  embarked  would  be  safer  than  upon  any 
|uired  would  be  advanced  as  the  work  other  joint  stock  investment  whatever, 
iceeds,  and  would  only  bear  interest  equal  in  point  of  fact  to  that  of  the  land- 
in  the  time  of  its  being  so  advanced,  the  owner  himself— and  an  impetus  would  be 
e  being  the  same  per  cent,  per  annum  given  to  agricultural  improvement,  which 
in  the  former  case :  no  charge  for  pro-  would  render  us  speedily  independent  of 
ration  would  be  incurred,  and  but  a  very  foreign  nations  in  the  production  of  bread 
dted  sum  for  legal  expenses ;  nor  would  com,  and  draw  into  firm  bonds,  those  of 
sre  be  any  loss  of  interest  on  a  banker's  mutual  interest,  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
posit :  the  company  would  make  its  empire,  viz.,  the  landowners  and  the  capi- 
n  tiles  and  execute  its  own  work :  the  talists. — 0. 
{ of  the  most  scientific  men  (Mr.  Parkes,  * 
ouBulting  engineer  to  the  Royal  Agricul-  ^^  PLOUGHING. 
?al  Society  of  England  in  the  one  case.  In  compliance  with  my  promise  in  my  last, 
d  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  in  the  other,)  I  here  give  you  a  few  of  my  opinions  on 
raid  be  called  in  to  point  out  the  depth,  ploughing,  I  shall  divide  the  subject  into 
■ection,  and  frequency  of  the  drains,  the  three  parts.  First,  Ley  ploughing.  Second, 
It  per  acre  most  probably  running  from  Broken  land  for  a  corn  crop.  Third,  Plough- 
I  to  £5,  and  the  work  being  performed  ing  fallows. 

^r  the  close  inspection  of  the  officers  of      First,  Ley  ploughing.    To  do  this  with 

e  company,  would  be  effectually  execu-  accuracy,  and  with  most  ease  to  men  and 

31 ;  and  which  is  almost  the  best  feature  horses,  requires  the  greatest  skill  in  both 

■the  plan  proposed,  the  money  expended  ploughwright  and  ploughman.    The  latter 

Sfold  be  repayable  in  the  most  convenient  should  so  far  understand  his  business  as  to 

ode  possible  to  all  men  of  fixed  incomes,  be  able  to  point  out  any  defect  in  his  plough. 

S.,  by  imtaUmenU,  If  he  is  not  up  to  this  he  should  go  to  school, 

Xan  any  man,  therefore,  doubt  what,  but  not  to  the  university.    He  must  go  to 

^rthe  circumstances,  should  be  done,  some  clodhoper,  who  is  master  of  his  work. 

»  lender  the  contemplated  measures  of  the  He  should  also  equally  understand  how  to 

s^vemment  really  effective.    Let  some  of  yoke  the  horses  to  the  plough.    If  every 

M  principal  landowners,  whose  position  thing  is  not  properly  adjusted  the  work 

^  the  country  is  a  guarantee  that  they  do  cannot  be  done  well,  with  the  least  exer- 

^  themselves  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  tion  to  man  and  horse,  however  good  the 

*  have  above  described,   be  associated  workman  may  be  in  other  respects.    To  be 

*ft  several  capitalists  of  respectability  and  careless  in  unnecessary  labour  is  to  throw 

^'^ctical  fanners  of  eminence,  in  the  for-  money  away,  and  the  farmer  mu!&t  l^ok  1^ 

•^n  of  joint  stock  companies,  for  the  this;  of  course  \t\aii^«ife«&wi^2wb.\.\vfe^'2p^>^ 

^Pmeofi^n^to  the  whole  kingdom  be  ablebot\xtouu^««^.«xA«i^w3^«^^'^ 
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hold  it.    Whenever  I  see  a  man  labouring  the  horses  as  shallow  ploughing,  beetue 

in  his  shirt  at  the  plough,  except  in  very  the  ploughshare  goes  below  the  grass  rooto 

hot  weather,  I  conclude  there  is  something  in  the  former  case, 
wrong.   To  a  good  ploughman,  with  a  good       In  ploughing  old  ky,  in  the  autumn,  in- 

plough,  and  every  thing  properly  adjusted,  tended  for  potatoes  or  turnips  the  followiog 

the  work  is  easy.  season,  the  common  practice  of  plouglung 

I  do  not  like  the  present  make  ofScotch  ««  »haUow  as  possible  i.  qmte  right-,  teh 

ploughs  so  well  as  "Small's  improved  Scotch  t^»  «««  »  Aould  «,ve  the  Uad  «|^ 

plough."  for  several  reasons.    It  is  more  vlor^hmg,  very  deep,  befor*  the  wtoW 

difficult  to  hold,  and  of  course  heavier  work  «>.*•«.  *»«=«?*  ^  'T  ffi.    i  /v  f' 
for  the  horses.    They  also  leave  the  solid  with  the  spade  and  put  the  turf  below, 
ground,  under  the  fiirrows,  serated  thus,-   .  ^he"  the  ndge.  are  very  high  andbnd 
7  \      5  .V  1  X  XT.        .      m  old  ley,  and  a  crop  of  oats  is  intended  It 

(uiUiiu)  and  the  angles  prevent  the  water  ^^  ^^^J^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^  .^  ,^ 

gettmg  mto  the  open  furrows  or  rems.    On  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^  .3  i^pogsible  to  raise  Ol 
undrained  heavy  soils  this  is  a  great  evil.       ^^^^^  sufflcienUy  by  the  common  mei 
In  ploughing  old  grass  for  oats  the  depth   of  ploughing  crown  and  furrow.    This 
of  the  furrow  must  be  two-thirds  of  the  common  in  Scotland  on  stiff  soils, 
breadth,  or  the  work  will  not  be  good.    If  land  is  easier  to  plough,  the  water  can 
few,  the  furrows  will  lie  too  flat;  if  more,  better  off  the  land,  and  the  crop  will 
they  will  stand  too  much  on  their  edge,   better.    In  ploughing  the  land  on  this 
and  there  will  be  a  great  loss  of  seed.    Some  the  ploughman  takes  his  first  farrow 
farmers  are  in  favour  of  ploughing  only   each  side  the  ridge  to  the  full  depth, 
4  inches  deep,  as  by  this  a  greater  number   18  inches  from  the  side  of  the  old 
of  rows  of  com  will  be  grown  in  a  given   or  reins.    They  will  thus  fall  over  to 
breadth  than  with  deeper  ploughing,  and  tide  of  the  old  furrows,  but  not  into  ihm. 
of  course  broader  furrows.    I  should  never       Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  recommendi 
in  any  6ase  recommend  less  than  6  inches  land  to  be  cultivated  flat  without  open 
deep,  but  should  prefer  8  inches  deep.    In  rows,  or  with  as  few  as  possible,  when  it 
this  case  the  furrows  would  be  12  inches  thoroughly  drained.    But  if  he  had 
broad,  and  of  course  have  only  half  the   a  stiff  clay  soil  in  Lancashire  or  Chi 
number  of  rows  of  corn  upon  a  ridge,  as  he  for  twenty  years,  and  xradd  a  rent  for  % 
who  ploughs  only  4  inches  deep.    Old  ley  would  not,  I  am  satisfied,  have  done 
ploughed  4  inches  deep  cannot  produce  however  well  the  land  had  been 
much  loose  mould  in  harrowing,  and  what   I  have  drained  clay  land  quite  as  wdl 
there  is  is  full  of  grass  roots,  and  requires  he  ever  did,  but  still  it  would  not  do 
double  the  time  for  harrowing  and  plough-  rated  on  the  flat.    It  may  do  on  light 
ing  also,  to  that  ploughed  8  inches  deep,  anywhere,  and  also  on  heavy  ones 
The  deeper  old  ley  is  ploughed,  and  the  in  the  eastern  coimties  of  Scodand,  tn^ 
easier  it  is  harrowed,  the  better  the  seed  the  south  of  England, 
will  be  covered,  a  less  quantity  will  answer.       Second,  Ploughing  broken  land  fff 
there  is  less  risk  of  the  grub  and  of  drought,  crop  of  com.    Suppose  the  land  a 
and  more  loose  mould  for  the  crop  to  grow  stubble,  the  soil  a  stiff  clay  cft  stfoog 
in.    It  is  not  the  greatest  number  of  rows  and  the  ridges  from  4  to  5  feet  vids 
of  corn  in  a  field  which  produces  the  best  well  raised.    Suppose  the  sneceednv 
crop,  but  where  the  plants  axe  moal  Nvgot-  to  he  barley  or  oats,  and  sowtt  witk  A** 

0U8  and  clearest  from  grass  OT  weedLS.   1!o  Wi^^^%^^^^ 

plough  deep,  in  old  ley,  is  quite  xa  ewj  iot      \\.V^  ^  m^v«^«^^^\a."^Sta^  ^m^'^ 
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idges  are  well  formed  before  the  new  crop  a  clean  deep  ploughing  after  harvest  and 

r  crops  be  sown.    If  the  wheat  ridges  are  left  in  ridges  all  winter.     In  the  spring  let 

ot  aboye  5  feet  broad  three  may  be  put  the  ridges  be  well  harrowed  and  ploughed 

•ffether,  which  requires  a  little  manage-  down  by  another  clean  deep  ploughing, 

ent  to  do  the  work  well.    The  common  taking  care  that  the  ploughman  never  takes 

an  is  to  fallow  the  ridges  down  in  the  a  ffirrow  so  wide,  but  every  inch  of  soil  be 

itomn  with  a  thin  furrow,  throwing  the  turned  over  to  one  uniform  depth.    After 

nows  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  the  land  this,  with  caie  never  to  go  upon  the  land 

r  making  three  ridges  into  one  the  spring  when  out  of  condition  as  to  moisture,  no 

Qowing.    This  plan  will  make  good  work  more  ploughing  will  be  required  in  prepar- 

well  executed*    I  recommend  the  wheat  ing  the  land  for  the  crop,  if  a  proper  use  be 

iges  to  have  a  full  deep  ploughing  imme-  made  of  the  cultivator,  the  roller,  and  the 

ately  after  the  crop  is  removed,  and  the  harrow* 

iges  left  of  the  same  breadth  by  merely       For   a   plain   summer   fallow,   another 

▼ersing  them.    The  soil  will  then  receive  ploughing  or  two  will  be  necessary.    One 

e  fall  benefit  of  the  frost  in  winter,  which  deep  clean  ploughing  in  dry  weather  is  worth 

ef  g^reat  service  to  it.    In  March,  when  three  bad  ones  in  any  weather.    In  all  cases 

e  aoil  is  sufficiently  dry,  split  every  third  of  fallowing,  without  the  eye  of  the  master, 

Ige,  and  skim-plough  the  remaining  ridg-  an  unprincipled  or  careless  ploughman  will 

p  throwing  the  soil  of  each  towards  where  pay  more  attention  to  what  is  called  "blaek^ 

m  crown  of  the  new  ridge  is  to  be  set.  ing"  the  land,  than  doing  the  work  well, 

lien  the  land  is  well  harrowed  gather  the  and  will  appiear  to  have  done  a  good  day's 

3ge  and  half  on  each  side  into  one  ridge  work  when  it  is  not  half  done.     And  I  am 

f  a  clean  deep  furrow.    The  breadth  of  sorry  to  say  that  too  many  farmers  pay 

t«  fiUTOw  to  be  no  greater  than  the  depth,  more  attention  to  the  "  blacking**  system 

his  will  leave  a  well-formed,  well'-ploughed  than  to  real  utility. 

dge.  Some  farmers  condemn  deep  ploughing 

If  the  wheat  ridges  are  6  feet  broad,  two  upon  some  soils :  they  say  the  land  comes 

Hown  together  are  sufficient.     In  this  full  of  weeds  after  it.    Now  this  very  fact 

me  1  should  give  the  land  a  full  deep  of  weeds  growing  thicker  and  stronger  is  a 

loughing  in  the  autumn,  by  reversing  the  proof  of  the  benefit  the  land  has  received 

W^s.    In  March  following  skim  or  half-  from  it.    If  a  good  crop  of  weeds  will  grow, 

Isugh  each,  throwing  the  soil  of  two  ridges  real  useful  plants  will  grow,  and  he  is  not 

fevrards  the  furrows  between  them,  where  fit  to  be  called  a  farmer  who  does  not  know 

W  crown  of  the  new  ridge  is  to  be  set.  how  to  destroy  weeds.     It  is  admitted  by 

brrow  well  and  gather  the  ridges  as  in  almost  all  men,  who  have  paid  attention  to 

he  former  case.    In  either  case  I  should  the  cultivation  of  land,  that  by  the  use  of 

peommend  not  to  skim-plough  and  harrow  the  spade  better  crops  have  been  produced 

Hire  in  a  morning  than  can  be  ploughed  than  by  the  plough.     Now  the  only  differ* 

cpthesame  day,  as,  if  rain  should  come,  ence  is,  the  spade  goes  deeper  than  the 

^  toil  will  dry  quicker  when  not  disturbed,  plough  generally  does,   and  goes  to  one 

^  Dny  plan  the  expense  is  one  ploughing  uniform  depth,  and  leaves  no  part  of  the 

>^  than  the  common  plan ;  but,  I  am  soil  unmoved.     A  bad  use  of  the  plough 

'^Ufied,  any  one  of  the  following  crops  has  done  more  injury  to  farmers  and  the 

*U  more  than  repay  it  twofold.  country  than  any  one  thing  connected  with 

^*liird.  Fallowing.     All  stubble  land  in-  agriculture.     It  has  set  landlords  q%«.\s\s.^ 

^ded  for  potatoes^  turnips,  beet,  cabbage,  the  use  of  it,  axid.\iQk;&  ca^x%^^^^ci««^^'^^s^aK^ 

^t^  or pkinsammer  fallow,  abould  have  clauses  iu   t\xwi   agcec«i«o\»  mv\  X^-ws^^ 
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which  I  believe  never  would  have  been  moderately  fine  winter's  day ;  and  it  is  equally 
inserted,  and  which  are  a  curse  to  all  active,  essential  that  the  houses  themselves  shooidbe 
honest,  intelligent  farmers.—  W,  RotkweU,  cleaned  out  and  fresh  littered  each  day."  Now 
Wtnwick,  May  23.  these  "  large  airy  huildii^,  &c.,"  are  somewbt 

»  expensive  materials  to  be  thus  talked  of  as  t 

THOMAS  TUSSER  AND  ROMAN        sort  of  extra  convenience  or  supemmneiaiy 
AGRICULTURE.  apparatus  which  farmers  are  to  have  by  then 

•«  Know  thou,  with  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale."  like  umbrellas  for  a  rainy  day.  In  stall-fee^ 
Drydm'i  PerHus,  Satire  4,  verse  10.  ^^^  ^rm  the  main  part  of  the  machinery  fir 
Having  in  a  previous  number  endeavoured  to  paying  the  rent  and  carrying  on  the  system, 
do  justice  to  individuals  whose  characters  had  |,ut  here,  in  addition  to  the  waste  and  costrf 
been  treated  most  unceremoniously  by  a  ¥rriter  pasture  feeding,  farmers  are  recommended  ti 
who,  I  trust  by  this  time,  regrets  his  precipita-  gink  large  sums  in  "large  buildings"  and  "spa- 
tion ;  and  having,  I  hope,  established  the  right  cious  yards,"  to  be  occantmally  employed  only, 
of  your  well  meaning  contributors  to  convey,  instead  of  being  made  permanently  prt^fiUHk 
through  your  medium,  useful  information,  with-  That  I  approve  of  cow-houses  as  well  as  al 
out  being  subjected  to  premature  opposition,  or  other  houses  (except  "  poor-houses  ")  beiif 
impeded  by  captious  obstructiveness,  or  the  made  to  yield  a  full  year's  residence  for  a  yeafi 
veto  of  any  one  but  yourself,  I  shall,  on  the  ^ent  I  need  not  assure  you,  more  than  that  I 
present  occasion,  aim  at  briefly  correcting  the  think  *'  airy  "  shippons  and  ailing  ground  "in« 
erroneous  impressions  which  certain  sentiments  dispensable"  to  stall-feeding ;  yet  you  find  me 
advanced  by  the  party  referred  to  are  calculated  censured  by  the  foregoing  authority  for  qootiiy 
to  produce ;  in  doing  which,  I  shall  endeavour  six  lines  of  an  old  English  rural  poet's  in  sup- 
to  avoid  personality,  though  it  is  obvious  that,  port  of  such  provision.  At  the  same  timt^ 
in  contending  with  error,  it  is  as  difficult  to  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  complaiDed 
keep  from  touching  its  author  as  it  is  to  avoid  that  in  searching  Tusser  for  information  I  QMt 
hitting  a  hostile  combatant  in  the  attempt  to  with  none  directly  bearing  upon  the  sabjecttf 
disarm  him.  Observing  the  same  tendency  in  my  enquiry,  although  he  admits  that  hoasaf 
multitudes,  which  I  sometimes  find  in  my  own  in  winter  is  beneficial,  in  the  lines — 
case,  to  shelter  oneself  from  the  trouble  of  *The  housing  ofcattle  while  winter  doth  hoId,'te 
investigation,  behind  any  reasoning  tolerably  Now,  so  far  from  quoting  "  Honest  Tukt" 
plausible,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  with  reverence,  and  "placing  npon  his autfaflri^ 
the  cautions  against  stall-feeding  milch  cows  such  reliance,"  it  is  obvious  that  I  eoatf  Mt 
which  appeared  in  one  of  your  recent  numbers  rely  upon  what  /did  not  find  in  kirn;  taiB 
have  been  laid  hold  of  by  some  as  reasons  for  for  "  reverence,"  I  am  rather  sorry  to  ooote 
standing  still  on  the  subject,  circumspection  that  I  did  not  yield  to  its  inflaenoesofartfl 
being  a  capital  shelter  for  listlessness  with  many  might  safely  have  done,  of  which,  by  wif  tf 
of  us,  and  prudence  a  convenient  defence  against  variety  and  of  amusement  to  your  readen^  tbf 
invitations  to  improvement  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  in  di 

The  writer  referred  to  remarks,  "That  to  perusal  of  an  original  biographical  sketektf|; 
house  milch  cows  in  large  airy  buildings,"  dur-   Thomas  Tusser,  the  British  Varro,  fbrtfafii* 
ing  bad  weather,  "  is  absolutely  necessary  on  ing  for  your  next  number, 
the  generality  of  forms ; "  "  at  the  same  *  time,"       Cuthbert  Johnson  has  recently  £i?oaied  Ai 
he  observes,  "it  is  essentially  necessary  that  public  with  some  interesting  Mogiaplueili*' 
there  should  be  attached  to  the  cow-houses  a  tices  of  this  worthy  ruralist,  frmniHuehlski 
MpaeiouB,  well-Iittered,  well-drained  fold  ^ard,  content  myself,  on  the  present  ooeaai^r  ^ 
into  which  the  cows  may  be  turned  owl,  lot  Vwo  optoi^^  ^^  %KB!osaKOL\.^&a$.^ « In  wfaatw*^  ^ 
or  three  hours  at  least,  in  the  mddle  ol  «vet?   dt^  ^»  «x^«nRK»  >oBa!«.\«^\«.  msi^^ 
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and  that,  "  As  a  fanner,  it  is  evident  perfect  and  finished  compositions  the  wofld  hat 
sed  a  correct  knowledge,  from  his  work  yet  prodaced.  Of  the  Koman  agriculture,  how- 
subject"  It  is  curious  that  your  eyer,  upon  which  he  writes,  we  may  remark 
Ldent,  while  he  is  displeased  with  me  that  hedges  were  rare,  and  still  more  I'asely 
ring  of  Tnsser,  (who  wrote  in  Eliza-  green,  being  dry  fences,  *' liable,"  as  Pliny  tells 
ne,)  is  disposed  to  carry  us  back  1500  us,  "to  destruction  by  the  torch  of  the  mis' 
her  in  quest  of  agricultural  tuition,  to  chievous  passerby."  Yarro  recommended  them 
and  climate  of  Virgil.  Of  the  merits  to  the  Roman  farmeis  for  this  reason,  "that  the 
mans  as  farmers  some  of  your  readers  boundaries  of  your  farm  may  be  evidenti  and 
1  for  information,  on  seeing  it  written  that  quarrels  with  neighbours  may  in  conse- 
age.  "  It  is  questionable  whether  the  quence  be  avoided,"  which  may  serve  to  explain 
e  of  the  Koman  poet  farmer,  in  the  what  Pliny  says  about  their  being  occasionally 
ent  of  his  Sabine  farm,  is  not  more  to  converted  into  bonfires,  after  the  true  Irish 
upon  than  that  of  '  Honest  Tusser,'  fashion,  and  from  which  it  is  evident  the  pedi- 
»  relieve  the  monotony,  therefore,  of  gree  of  Mister  "Swing"  is  rather  ancient 
rward  writing,  allow  me  to  indulge  in  Farm  labour  among  the  Romans  was  per- 
isode  on  formed  by  slaves,  and  their  management,  there- 
ROMAN  AGRICULTURE.  forc,  of  their  Ubour  department  will  hardly  be 
permits  her  various  gifts  to  faU,  *^P*^^®  ^^  application  to  Britons.  The  food  of 
DOS  dimes,  nor  smiles  alike  on  all :  their  servants  was  beans,  but  without  the  bacon, 
tian  Vales  eternal  verdure  wear,  j  xi.  •  j  •  i_  n  •  a 
wers  spontaneous  crown  the  smiling  fear,  '^^  tneir  anuK  was  usually  vinegar.     Among 

"S.'jS'e'Sf'u.ery^^'V'  ^^  ^^  P««l"'=«  ""«'  conspicuous,  grapes, 

ids  the  peach  among  the  savage  sloes,  olives,  lupines,  beans,  pears,  figs,  and  various 

leak  Scythia  seeks  the  blushing  rose?  «_•»        j       *.        mv  •    *                    •  *   j    i. 

jlden  gram  waves  o'er  the  teeming  fields,  inuts  and  nuts.     1  neir  teams  consisted  of  oxen 

jre  the  vine  her  racy  purple  yields."  ^}^ch  were  fed  on  beech  nuts,  chesnuts,  grape 

FmtoH's  EptsOe  to  Lombard,  stones!  lupines,  chaff,  vetches,  and  oak,  ivy, 

an  eminent  Roman  poet,  was  bom  70  elm,  vine,  poplar,  and  fig  leaves,  to  help  out 

)re  Christ    He  lost  his  patrimonial  the  hay  and  straw,  which  it  appears  were  not 

Len  a  young  man  by  a  process  rather  abundant;  and  says  one  of  their  writers,  ''thros- 

imary  than  an  English  chancery  suit,  ties  dung  is  capital  for  pigs  and  oxen,  and  no 

)Ty  of  Cremona,  in  which  it  was  situ-  food  fattens  them    sooner ! "    a  circumstance 

ng  been  given  up  to  his  soldiers  by  which  it  is  a  pity  the  guano  merchants  have 

I,  (by  way  of  pay  or  prize  money,  be-  not  been  aware  of,  as  that  article  might  have 

inhabitants  had  favoured  the  interests  been  applied  Roman  fashion,  as  food  first  and 

il  Brutus ;)  but  having  written  a  poem  manure  after.    Their  harvesting  was  somewhat 

ased  Augustus  his  farm  was  restored  curious,  for  they  bound  hay  up  in  the  field  in  20 

Of  this  poem  and  its  morality  the  less  pound  bundles,  and  so  carried  it  away  into  a 

better — suffice  to  say,  that  Hogg  the  bam,  and  they  portered  their  com  loose  into  the 

liepherd  deserved  the  farm  he  got  from  threshing  floor,  which  naturally  leads  to  the 

of  Buccleuch  for  his  rhymes  much  enquiry  whether  their  climate  was  like  our*s, 

Whether  Virgil  managed  to  grow  his  and  if  not,  whether  it  be  possible  to  import 

ie  firom  smut  I  cannot  say,  but  he  Italian  sunshine  as  easily  as  Italian  silks,  along 

3  cultivated  his  poetry  better  in  that  with  the  Sabine  farm  management  admired  by 

nd  his  crops  of  it  were  unquestionably  *'  Festina  Lente." 

remunerative  of  the  two.     He  became  The  Roman  com  mills  were  smaU    hand 

i  of  Latin  poets,  and  it  is  to  the  praise  quems,  and  the  lupines  of  which  we  have  s^Qk&\L 

ture  that  of  all  his  poems  those  upon  were  geneTa\iy  gioTxiidL  m\A  xcl^^^  ^\&s^  \s£:«^ 

&1IS,  called  his  Georgics,  are  the  most  was  sold  m  the  tvircA  int  Ni«sS!Da&%  ^^rC^^  ^^^^^ 
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as  for  food,  this  meal  of  lapines  called  hmentum  and  fabulous  notions  identified  m&  ViigDiui 
being  used,  as  Sir  William  Gell  informs  us  in  husbandry,  but  will  briefly  observe,  in  the  words 
his  Pompeiana,  instead  of  soap  by  the  humbler  of  a  superior  writer  upon  this  subject,  that^'u 
classes.  Horses  were  in  such  limited  use  among  the  Romans  made  few  advances  in  science,  con- 
farmers  as  to  be  employed  principally  in  rearing  sequently  they  made  equally  few  in  divestiiig 
mules,  the  ploughing  and  draught  work  being  themselves  of  the  superstitions  of  their  anoei* 
performed  by  oxen,  to  rear  which  was  the  prin-  tors  t  these  entered  into  every  action  and  art 
cipal  use  of  what  cows  they  kept,  the  little  milk  of  that  people,  and  into  none  more  than  agri- 
used  by  the  Romans  being  that  of  goats.  In  culture.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  importance  kt 
the  construction  of  ploughs  used  by  them,  they  the  general  reader  to  be  aware  of  this,  as  in  thi 
appear  to  have  been  their  own  ploughwrights,  case  of  heterogeneous  grafting,  and  the  spos* 
each  farmer  in  the  forming  thereof  doing  that  taneous  generation  and  transmutation  of  plasty 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  the  vari-  which  are  known  to  every  physiologist  to  b 
eties,  therefore,  in  use  among  them  appear  to  impossible,  though  stated  as  facts  by  Virgi)» 
have  been  as  many  as  their  artlessnesa  was  Pliny,  and  others :  but  some  of  their  statemeoll 
striking,  each  farm  having  its  clumsy  imple-  are  too  gross  to  be  entertained  as  truths  by  any 
ment,  sui  generis,  of  its  own  peculiar  kind.  one,  as  the  lunar  days,  the  impregnation  of 

As  no  subject  connected  with  Roman  prac-  animals  by  particular  winds,  &c     It  is  impoi> 
tices  has  been  more  fruitful  of  controversy  than   sible  not  heartily  to  concur  with  Loid 
these  said  Roman  ploughs,  I  shall  content  my-  in  congratulating  the  present  age  on  its  deli' 
sel^  on  the  present  occasion,  with  sa3ring,  that  from  such  fetters."    Nor  will  the  dairy  iaioer 
to  this  day  the  plough  described  by  Virgil  in  be  inclined  to  respect  your  correspondent'! 
his  first  Oeorgic,  (line  169,)  in  the  passage   commendation  of  a  husbandry  which  culti 
commencing  "Continuo  in  Sylvis  *    *  ,"  has   olives,  and  the  Sesanum  or  oily  grain,  in  lies 
never  yet  had  its  true  form  ascertained,  and  if  butter,  and  occasionally  salted  curd  for 
your  correspondent  be  acquainted  with  it  he  is  use  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  G 
cleverer  than  Dickson,  Spence,  Professor  Mar-   *'  sour  krout."    Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  &A 
tyn,   Stawell,  and  others,  who  have  not  yet   what  points  '^  Honest  Tusser'*  was  inferior 
agreed  upon  the  true  make    of   the    Sabine   his  fanning  to  that  of  men  who  are  so  a< 
plough :  that  it  was  clumsier  and  ruder  than  by  *  Festina  Lente.*     In  some  things  they 
anything  of  the  kind  employed  by  Tusser  is  tainly  surpassed  Tusser  and  ourselves,  for 
palpable  enough  from  other  passages  as  well  as   reared  quantities  of  fresh  fish  in  ponds,  and 
the  foregoing ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  fear  of  its   upon  them  salted :  they  were  too  wise  to 
superseding  the  iron  ones  made  by  Finlayson   geese  their  care,  which  Virgil  very  el< 
and  others  in  our  own  day.    That  Virgil  was  a   abuses,  but  then  they  spent  plenty  ot  time  upoB 
close  observer,  understood  soils,   and  farmed   pigeons  and  upon  their  aviaries  for  blackbiitii 
well,  I  readily  allow,  but  he  was  confined  in  his   and  throstles,  of  which  last  one  Boooan 
views  by  the  hereditary  practices  of  those  about   took  to  market  five  thousand  in  a  year, 
him.    Thus  he  says  at  line  215  of  the  first   fowls  had  a  large  place  in  Roman 
Georgic,  "  Vere  fabis  satio,"  set  beans  in  spring.    Beef  and  veal  were  not  very  important 
On  this  passage  Pliny  expressly  remarks  that   with  them,  but  then  they  dealt  largely  in  S^ 
it  was  the  manner  of  his  oum  neighbourhood,    mice ;   and  though  they  differed  from  Tiui* 
"  circumpadana  Itali»  ritu,"  on  which  point  he,   and  our  Irish  farmers  in  their  breeding  of  pi^ 
with  Varro  and  Palladius,  differs  from  Virgil,    and  in  their  estimate  of  pork  and  bacoOf  t^f  j 
Pliny  approves  of  flax  being  sown  as  at  this  day   surpassed  in  the  propagation  of  other  Ht^ 
in  Ireland,  m  the  spring;  VirglVs  instxuctions   cousidered  by  them  important,  aeoeJUMra*^  Id 
Are  in  f&voar  of  autumn.  snaiU\^\\i%  «&  traavxtv^xsL  vo^  «.  Roman  10^?  f  i 

I  have  not  space  to  exhibit  the  *\xi^i%\vuwi%  «a  «^  V^%%«t:^  Va.  ^  ^\isj«i^  «»&.  \  ^^ 
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iposed  to  do  justice  to  men  of  e^ery  age  and  performed  by  the  Scotch  ploughs.  This  is 
untiy ;  bnt  wiUi  such  features  before  as,  and  surely  a  most  imwonted,  I  may  say,  un- 
th  the  contrast  also  in  view  betiireen  Italian  national  offence,  of  the  canny  cautious 
noates,  soil,  and  manners,  and  those  of  the  Scotsman,  but  it  may  perhaps  not  be  diffi- 
itish  Isles,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  the  cult  to  prove  that,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
iproyements  which  time,  since  Virgil's  days,  ''beauty  and  good  are  one,''  and  that  ob- 
lat  have  given  os,  I  venture  to  believe  that  tusity  or  acuteness,  whether  intellectual  or 
or  readers  will  pause  before  they  allow  them-  terrestrial,  are  merely  relative  terms, 
▼es  to  be  carried  one  thousand  eight  hundred  It  would  take  much  more  space  than 
lis  back  to  Sabine  farming;  and  that  they  your  columns  can  afford  to  enter  fully  upon 
1,  notwithstanding  any  advice  to  the  contrary,  this,  to  farmers  now  a  most  extremely  in- 
1^  a  patient  ear  to  what  modem  times  have  teresting  subject ;  but  I  will  put  Mr.  Roth- 
advance  in  fiivour  of  the  stall-feeding  of  well  so  far  right,  by  informing  him  that 
Loh  cows,  through  the  pen  of  their  devoted  the  present  Scotch  iron  plough  is  so  flexible 
maatj-^Hark  Fanoard  !  and  protons  shaped,  that  by  the  assistance 

♦  ■■  of  a  clever   blacksmith,    any   intelligent 
COLT'S  FOOT.  ploughman  can  alter  and  modify  his  plough 

•SALL  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  irons  to  cut  a  furrow  at  any   angle  he 

nreapondente  can  toll  me  the  best  method  pleases,  within  certain  limits,    say  from 

eradicating   that   endless   pest,  called  seventy-five  to  ninety  degress.     He  can 

i^t's  foot,"  a  weed  which  completely  also,  at  a  trifling  expense,  vary  his  moulds 

•r^Tuns  some  of  my  land,  to  the  uttor  boards  to  suit  the  soil  and  the  season,  and 

fusion  oi  any  crop.    The  land  has  been  with  the  help  of  his  hammer  and  screwkey 

feU  under-drained,  and  I  double-dug  or  exchange  a  concave  for  a  convex  mould- 

Knched  four  acres  of  it  last  year  for  pota-  board,  and  vice  versa  in  endless  variety. 

»•,  but  really  the  "  colt's  foot"  appears  With  the  old  wooden  plough  this  was  im- 

«oiiger  than  ever  this  spring,  threatening  possible. 

m  failure  of  a  large  portion  of  the  barley  I  must  now  come  to  close  quarters  with 

Ah  which  it  is  sown.    As  several  of  my  my  old  friend  Mr.  Rothwell,  when  he  ven- 

dghbours  are  sufferers,  and  like  myself,  tures  to  assert  as  fact  what  is  madly  erro- 

lioraat  of  any  effectual  remedy,  we  shall  neous.     To  be  brief,  easy  harrowing,  he 

Hdously  look  for  a  notice  of  this  commu-  says,  is  all  that  is  gained  by  an  acute  angled 

nation  in  one  of  your  earliest  numbers. —  furrow.    "The  seed,  he  says,  will  be  no 

mtiauj  May  24.  deeper  or  better  covered."    I  beg  with  all 

♦  due  deference  to  dissent  from  my  friend's 
ON  SCOTCH  PLOUGHS.  dictum  here.    I  insist  that  the  seed  wiU  be 

^nn  your  leave  I  would  beg  to  make  a  deeper  covered,  if  not  better,  "  did  I  say 
^  remarks  on  those  of  your  correspondent  better. ' ' 

b.  Rothwell,  on  ploughs  and  ploughing.  Opinion  is  of  no  use  in  a  case  of  this 
^  I  think  I  recog^se  him  as  an  old  and  kind,  as  the  point  in  question  can  be  de- 
■fcisd  correspondent  of  my  own.  How-  cided  by  geometrical  demonstration.  And 
)  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  advance  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  in  breaking 
rather  grave  charges  against  the  pre-  up  leas  on  any  soil,  a  certain  acuteness  of 
■■tt  Scoteh  ploughs,  it  may  be  necessary  the  irons  («.  e.,  of  the  coulter  and  sock)  is 
^''^  a  word  or  two  in  their  defence.  absolutely  requisite  in  order  to  bury  the 

''^  the  first  place  he  seems  to  think  that  sward,  otherwise  there  will  h^  \v(^  ^^^-vsJciX  ^ 
•J  utility  is  less  considered  as  a  matter  soft  and  verdant  "Vied  iox\>ci^^^^^^\s>a5t  «^«'ai- 
^portaace  than  beauty,  in  the  work  tually  a  very  \iaxd  on^  iox  ^^  l^rcaKt. 
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I  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  feeding  of  rams,  four  parts  of  green  liiceRi^ « 
imd  then  conclude.    Mr.  RothweU  states  equal  to  one  and  a  half  when  dry.    They  hv 
that  Small's  plough  had  only  one  fault,  the  ohtamed  from  a  numher  of  experiments  t 
flatness  of  the  mouldhoard  at  the  hreast,  following  mean  results : — 
but  he  does  not  adyert  to  the  position  of  Brought         Aftih 

the  left  hand  stUt,  forming  a  straight  line  thS^Sid^T^'  S 

with  the  beam,  thus  preventing  the  plough-  ^  ^  ^,       •■  ^y'    ^^'    '* 

«  „  .         7  ,  ....         100  parts  of  Lucem,  or  Clover, 

man  from  walkmg  at  ease,  and  permitting      when  first  flowering  are  re- 

him  to  exert  the  full  power  of  his  muscles  loS-^^Vcio'ir'mire'id:  *''*"  ^^  ' 
in  directing  the  implement  and  managing      vanced  in  flower,  and  begin- 

.,      ,  ning  to  shed  its  lower  leaves.  35,27       32,44      2 

tne  horses.  lOO  parts  of  Clover  still  more 

I  have  omitted  to  notice  the  statement  of     ^  ^"^^    •  '^ 

Mr.  RothweU,  regarding  the  concavity  of  ^^^  ^"*^®™®  *°^  <^^°^®'  ^  ^^T^«  ^"^  *  ^ 
the  soleinSmalPs  plough  as  being  three  portion  of  leaves  and  flowers,  which  is  the  n 
inches.  I  should  consider  three-eights  of  vexatious  as  they  are  the  most  nutritious  p 
an  inch  as  nearer  the  mark,  and  about  the  °^  ^^«  P^°*-  ^^^«  aUowance,  then,  for 
same  for  the  land-side  from  point  of  sock  ^°«^  ^^  *^«  ^^^^»  ^°'  fermentation,  and  for 
^  lieel.  detachment  of  the  more  brittle  portions  in  co 

T             j^i.i-i-ii»a      n,.              1  ing  and  trussing,  M.  Perrault  de  lotemps  adi 

In  regard  to  the  heel  of  Small's  improved  ,\^^^     ^     \           ,                   , 

1       1  ?   .           1      •  1.^  .     T.      1   ^.    :i  ^1  that  100  parts  of  green  lucerne  or  clover  i 

plough  being  only  eight  inches  behmd  the  /^       *    ,         ,           ^„n^ 
..-.,,.,,                         .23  of  hay ;  4  parts,  tnen,  ot  green  lucernes 

insertion  ofthe  sheath,  such  measurements,  ^,       ■:       *  ,.       .,       ,              ^     . 

^             J  •        ..•                           V        M  of  dry,  after  making  the  ahove-mentioned 

mortices,  and  insertions,  are  now  happily  ,       ^             ,.,,«,             i. 

•J                     -xv      •         Iv     •  ^  J     X-        jf  lowances ;  and  since  If  of  lucerne  hay  i 

done  away  with,  since  the  mtroduction  of  .    ,     ^      ,    .    .  ^  i.     .    /.          / 

.     .,             x_    xi         i»  xi-       1       I-  required  to  he  substituted  for  4  of  green  luce 
iron  in  the  construction  of  the  plough,  as.l^„        ^  , .     ..      ,,    -,.j      ,, 

J.                 .^,           ^,           -Tl  it  follows  that  m  giving  1 J  of  dnedandfenn 

we  now  dispense  with  mortice  and  tenon  ii**        ft      h   nk 

entirely,  and  form  the  whole  land-side  of  ^^^   yi  we  are  re    y  giving        r 

.,       ,       t    n        .V          •  A     r  xi.    1.    _  X  6,52  of  green  food.     These  data  are  of  gi 

the  plough,  from  the  point  of  the  beam  to  .  *         °           ,        ,         ,                :,  1 

j-u    ^      i»  xi-    1-     ji        •                 J.'  importance,  as  they  show  the  great  adTanl 

the  tip  of  the  handles,  in  one  entire  mass  .  .      ,       -    ,.        «.  ,                , 

1^         ^ ,.  ansmg  firom  feeding  off  the  crop  when  gn 

Vtous?*my  friend  RothweU  wiU   take  ""  "''^""*^''  ind"^-  of  which  the  pnd 

.V                   i_     .            J         i.        J   •     J.I.  farmer  is  well  aware.    Besides,  the  expeM 

these  remarks  m  good  part,  and  m  the  ,         ,.     .         ,       ,  ,      . ,     ,,    ,     , 

...  .V                         .       T  -ar'n  •     TTjj'  haymakimr  is  saved,  and  the  nsk  of  bad  weal 

spirit  they  were  meant. — J,  Wukie,  Uaamg-  ^        ,      „     T            ,  ^« 

^               ni            %jr     -i  s.  prevented.     But  because  100  parts  of  gi 

tton,  near  Glasgow .  May  \st,  \              ,                        .    ,            «„  !j 

clover  or  lucerne  are  equivalent  to  23  Hi 

dry,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  respective  mi 

FEEDING  OF  ANIMALS.  tive  value  is  in  the  same  ratio.     Messrs.  I 

The  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  in  which  food  rault  de  lotemps  And  that  the  ratio  is  3 

is  administered  is  of  great  consequence  as  re-   Assuming  the  produce  of  100  parts  of  the  ^ 

gards  nutrition.    Some  of  its  properties  may  be  herb  to  give  32,5  of  hay,  a  result  obtained  ft 

completely  evaporated,  and  the  nutritive  value  drying  it  when  in  flower,  the  ratio  becomes  8:3 

in  consequence  diminished.    Analysis  cannot  which  is  very  near  the  above-mentioned  xoM 

foretel  these  accidental  circumstances,  and  in  The  importance  ofthe  question  respecting  gM 

consequence  the  equivalents  may  be  overrated,  food  induces  me  to  copy  the  excellent  obstfl 

Grraziers  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  green  tions  of  Messrs.  Perrault,  the  mean  refril| 

food  is  the  most  nutritious.    And  this  is  appar-  experiments  made  at  Bechelbronn,  on  tbei 

ently  reduced  to  certainty,  by  the  ex^iiments  ing  of  clover.     The  clovers  of  1841 

of  those  able  observers,  Messrs.  'PerravAt  ^e  ^iiQTmQ>]&^Q\k%\'^'^ksacdLQf  the  seed 

lotemps,   who   have  ascertained  tJaaX  Vsi  liSaa  «x\?Mv&ft.^'^  V^g^X  ^  ^^as^ 
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i  have  «eeti  that  gnen  dotet  may  be  consi-  AGRICULTURAL  INCONSISTENCIES. 

red  as  coosistijjg  of—  Prbjudicb  and  error  generally  go  hand  in  hand, 

Water  ............    V0,I6  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  obstinacy 

lOQAQ  for  his  own  gratification,  but  when  society  is 

I  the  extremes,  we  have—  af^ted  by  it,  the  sooner  a  new  light  breaks  in 

Drr  elorer ."  3^**  "»lj°*         ^^^  ^"»  *®  ^**'*     ^^  nineteen  farmers 

04  9  70/)  oQt  of  twenty,  who  hold  strong  clay  land,  and 

100,0  100^  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  of  do  nse,  placing  deep 

lalysis  gives  as  the  nutritive  equivalent  of  four  feet  drains  in  such  soils,  the  water  can't  get 

▼er  hay,  16.     Taking  76  as  the  moisture  in,— a  horse's  foot  hole  (without  an  opening 

•ipated  by  drying,  it  becomes  512  tor  the   under  it)  will  hold  water  like  a  basin  and  so  on. 

ne  food  when 'green,  meadow  hay    being  Well  five  minates  after,  you  tell  the  same 

■esented  by  100.     Practice  is  not,  however,   farmers  you  propose   digging  a   cellar,    well 

«  accordant  with  theory.      Clover  hay  is   bricked,  six  or  eight  feet  deep.      What  is  their 

ipoaed  generally  to  have  nearly  the  same   remark?     Oh!  it's  of  no  use  your  making  an 

aridre  value  with  meadow  hay,  and  its  equi-   under  ground  cellar,  in  our  soil,  you  can't  keep 

mt  when  green  is  stated  as  between  425  and   the  water  OUT  MI!!!      Was  there  ever  such 

K    VThat  takes  place  in  our  stables  tends  also   an  illustration  of  prejudice  as  this  t     What  is  a 

iHike  one  think  that  the  equivalent  of  clover  drain  pipe  but  a  small  cellar  full  of  air.     Then 

n^errated.    I  find  fiom  four  experiments  that  again,  common  sense  tells  us,  you  can't  keep  a 

eonra  consumed  2506  lbs.  of  green  dover,  light  fluid  under  a  heavy  one.  You  might  as 
I  is  about  147,8  lbs.  a  day  each.  The  usual  well  try  to  keep  a  cork  under  water,  as  to  keep 
Miraoce  of  one  cow  is  88,09  of  good  hay.  air  under  water.  Oh !  but  then  our  soil  is'nt 
•  univalent  of  geen  clover  then  must  be  445.  porous.  If  not,  how  can  it  hold  water  so 
I  this  allowanoe  of  green  food  fottens  the  readily  7  I  am  led  to  these  observations  by  a 
mal  for  more  more  than  the  stated  equiva-  strong  controversy  I  am  having  with  some 
I  of  hay.  In  accordance  with  theory  each  Essex  folks  who  protest  that  I  am  mad  or 
lid  harre  the  equivalent  of  47,4  lbs.  of  hay  in  foolish  for  placing  one  inch  pipes  at  four  foet 
^  of  green  eloyer.  If,  however,  we  reflect  depth  in  strong  clays.  It  is  in  vain  I  refer  to 
jitih^  have  gfreen  food  almost  at  discretion,  the  numerous  proofs  brought  forward  last 
'■  Asdl  easily  understand  that  they  are  in  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Parkes,  Engineer  to  the 
M^  taking  more  than  their  usual  allowance  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  confirmed  by 
Md.    New  experiments,  then,  are  necessary   Mr.  Pnsey.  Our  Essex  friends  still  dispute  it  It 

ifcleiljHfhie  whether  green  food  is  really  more  is  in  vain  I  tell  them  /  cannot  keep  ram  water  out 
MttiMie'  than  when  converted  into  hay.  I  ofsocketedearthinapipe  twelve  feet  deep,  that 
Md  not  be  surprised  should  accurate  experi-  conveys  a  spring  to  my  form  yard.  Do,  Sir, 
hit  pMte  that  dry  food,  properly  administered,  try  and  convince  this  large  class  of  doubters  ; 
M  pfeviousiy  moistened,  is  really  the  more  for  it  is  of  national  importance.  Four  feet  of 
HMfioas.  Very  watery  food  has  often  a  pur-  good  porous  clay  would  afibrd  a  &r  better  meal 
HlVr  fmdency,  which  most  retard  nutrition ;  to  some  strong  bean  or  other  tap  roots,  than  the 
^Iteoiher  hand,  when  animals  are  fed  on  dry  usual  six  inches.  And  a  saving  of  £4  to  £5 
H  gteateip  paiae  are  requisite  than  are  usually  per  acre  in  drainage  is  no  trifle.  Another 
MMed  aa  regards  watering.  The  need  of  glaring  inconsistency  is  the  subject  of  tillage. 
iMiuiii  iMstnxt  for  fociiitating  digestion  I  proposed  subsoiling  my  heavy  land  for  beans^ 
■Moiii-  the  pAetice  of  steeping  the  hay  in  so  as  to  admit  the  action  of  frost  and  air  abnn« 
'^  aad  thows  wiiy  it  is  so  beneficial  to  com-  dantly.  A  demurrer  was  instantly  taianlVts  ^ 
^ibkoMfc  food,  aa  roots  and  loibeg^  with  hay.—  fanner  present  OVi\^««\i««|f%'^wa!i^^dEai&n« 
^Hm^mifi^  0tl  M  for  beans,  w«tt,  1  \aMfw  ^«k  ^o.  \y*iwkw*^ 
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doable  spit  your  gardens  ?    Oh !  certainly  we  directions  to  my  bailiff  first  to  paie  ^ 

do.    Do  you  ever  grow  beans  in  your  garden  ?  the  two  paddocks,  preparatory  to  boi 

To  be  sure,  capital  ones.      What  and  that  on  and  this  being  done,  to  sink  drains 

double  dug  ground ! !     Impossible,  surely.    It  furrow  four  feet  deep,  and  to  lay  pipe 

would  puzzle  a  conjurer  to  tell  why  a  farmer  bottom  of  each  drain.     The  shallow  di 

always  digs  his  garden  twenty   inches,    and  been  drawn  diagonally  across  the  land 

ploughs  his  land  only  five  inches.      Docks,  deep  drains  were  laid  down  each  fun 

thistles,  couch,  and  other  strong  deep  rooted  distance  between  the  furrows  varying 

weeds,  are  noi  to  be  found  in  his  garden.  What  to  25  feet.     At  the  time  that  the  wo; 

reason  can  a  farmer  give  for  drilling  his  beans  progress  (commenced  since  January  la: 

at  seven  inches  in  his  field,  and  twenty  seven  in  was  scarcely  even  a  single  drop  of  i 

his  garden.     Does  the  former  mode  give  him  a  when  it  was  completed  (about  six  w( 

larger  or  earlier  produce  ?      Again,  a  farmer  there  were  some  very  heavy  showers,  a 

will  caution  you  against  sitting  in  a  draught,  or  not  long  before  the  effect  of  the  4  U 

lying  on  a  damp  bed,  of  course,  he  takes  care  was  ascertained.     I  ought  here  to  mei 

not  to  do  so  himself,  but  whilst  he  practises  this  the  pipes  in  the  furrows  were  1§  inch, 

for  himself  and  recommends  it  to  his  friends,  in  the  main  drains  were  3  inches  in 

he  pursues  an  entire  different  plan   with  his  My  bailiff  wrote  to  me,  I  being  in  Loe 

cattle.     They  mutt  be  exposed  to  both ;  as  if  after  the  rain  the  water  rushed  rapi< 

their  sensations  and  physiology  differed  in  that  the  new  main  drains,  but  that  none  c 

respect,  from  our  own.     Let  us  keep  our  cattle  the  old  shallow  drains  into  their  ma 

warm,  dry,  and  well-fed,  and  we  shall  seldom  The  paddocks  soon  became  perfectly  di 

feel  the  eramp  in  our  pockets.  as  I  have  already  said,  was  far  indeed  fi 

I  could  enlarge  on  these  matters,  but  will  the  case  with  the  shallow  drains.     I  a 

not  trespass  further  on  your  valuable  space  at  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  deep  draii 

present.      If  I  am  wrong  in  my  views  and  pro-  although  the  whole  of  the  land  I  o( 

ceedings,  I  shall  be  happy  to  stand  corrected. —  been  drained,  partly  with  stones  and  p 

/.  /.  Mechif  4,  Leadenhall  atreetf  May  2.  tiles,  and,  as  was  thought,  to  a  tolerab 

»  I  intend  to  cross  the  old  drains  with  de 

ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  in  order  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  fre< 

OF  ENGLAND.  from  excess  of  water.    The  main  draioi 

Deep  Draining. — At  a  recent  weekly  coun-  made,  ceased  to  run  as  soon  as  the  Ian 

cil,  ■  Mr.  PusET  laid  before  the   Council  the  quite  diy,  which  shows  that  it  was 

following  communication  addressed  by  the  Right  wet  by  springs.     Instead  of  using  pi 

Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot  to  Mr.  Parkes,   the  inch  diameter,  I  should  have  prefer 

consulting  engineer  to  the  Society.  for  the  furrows  to  have  been  only  1  int 

"You  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  particulars  now  convinced  that   inch    pipes  wo 

of  the  experiment  I  communicated  to  you  of  answered  every  desired  purpose,  buti 

laying  land  dry  by  drains  4  feet  deep.    I  was  were  not,  I  believe,  to  be  procured  in  n 

induced  to  make  the  experiment  from  reading  bourhood.      Although  I  was  from  ho 

an  article  written  by  you,  and  which  was  pub-  the  experiment  was  made,  I  can  answ) 

lished  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  correctness  of  my  bailiff^s  account,  i 

Society  of  England,'  vol.  v.  p.  119.    Two  pad-  always  most  accurate  in  what  he  states, 

docks  of  old  grass  land,  containing  together  moreover,  he  was — till  the  trial  had  be( 

seven  acres,  the  soil  being  a  very  strong  clay,  and  had  succeeded — rather  startled  at  tl 

Mnd  which  h^d  been  attempted  to  be  dialued,  but  of  draining  at  the  depth  of  4  feet  The  f 

wtthont  efifect,  by  shallow  draiui,  m.i^^^t«d  \a  ^nc.t^  «&  \  Xs^^^^s^'OL^^ld^naSjOiigini 

ibe  veli  calculated  for  the  expetunenl.    \  ««:ti\.  vi^^^^t^^  uu^vt  ^^  ^^^^\  ^s>L\s(^ 
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ich  barlNuroas  times  that  the  ridges  were  not  questions,  or  give  any  other  information  in  my 

ily  yery  high,  but  also  very  unequal  in  width,  power  upon  the  subject,  should  it  be  required. — 

»ine  being  45  feet,  and  others  only  26  feet  C  /.  Kendle,  Fordhamt  Downkam  Market,  May 

road,  which   I  mention  to  account  for  the  3rJ,  1845." 

regular  distances  asunder  at  which  my  bailiff       Mr.  Pusey  also  favoured  the  council  with  the 

u  obliged  to  place  the  deep  drains.— CAor/^i  following  excellent  practical  mode  of  mixing 

rbuthnot,  Apsley  Home,  AprU  21,  1845."  the  materials,  which  had  been  communicated  to 

llr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  took  that  opportunity  him  from  Lincolnshire : — 
'  anbmitting  to  the  inspection  of  the  Council       "  In  the  event  of  the  liquid  form  of  applica- 

•ecimens  of  his  new  pipe>tiles,  with  dentated  tion  not  being  attainable,  or  in  case  of  the  com- 

ncture,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  pact  form  being  preferred,  the  following  is  a 

■placement  in  the  drains.  very  easy  way  of  making  a  compost  applicable 

St.  Joun*s-dat  Rte. — Mr.  Pusey  laid  be-  by  the  common  drill : — Make  a  conical  heap 

ce  the  Council  specimens  of  the  St  John's-day  (similar  to  that  which  is  made  by  bricklayers 

ye,  with  an  account  of  his  cultivation  of  it  in  making  mortar)  of  ashes  or  finely  riddled 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  AciD.^Mr.  Ken-  light  soil,  using  as  much  as  can  be  conveniently 

B  favoured  the  Council  with  the  following  drilled  over  3  acres.     Make  a  hole  in  the  centre, 

nmunication : —  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  into  which 

**  I  perceive  the  trials  which  were  made  last  place  three  quarters  of  ground  bones,  the  more 

ar  with  bones  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  creating  finely  ground  the  better.     Give  the  whole  heap 

nre  and  more  interest  as  the  turnip  season  its  original  conical  shape,  and  make  a  hole  in 

^preaches;  I  have  great  pleasure,  therefore,  the  centre  as  before,  into  which  pour  ISOlbs.  of 

forwarding  you,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  sulphuric  acid  (the  average  quantity  contained 

mr  lajring  before  the  council,  an  experiment  in  a  carboy)  and  9  gallons  of  water.     Keep 

made  upon  an  acre  of  fen-land  for  coleseed,  constantly  adding  bones  and  ashes  from  the 

put  two  bushels  of  bone  dust,  not  ground  very  sides  of  the  hole,  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid 

le,  into  a  tub,  with  701bs.  of  acid,  and  added  is  mixed  with  the  bones  and  ashes,  and  turn  the 

liOlbs.  of  water ;  it  was  all  well  stirred  together,  whole  over  once  or  twice  to  secure  an  intimate 

(plained  in  the  tub  24  hours,  and  then  mixed  mixture.      Let  the  heap  stand  for  twelve  or 

Edi  cinder-ashes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  fourteen  days,  after  which  it  may  be  turned 

/drill.     I  tried  it  by  the  side  of  bones  at  the  occasionally   until  required   for  use. —  W,  E., 

l|eof  eight  bushels  to  the. acre,  mixed  also  Caisior,  March  ^th,  1845." 
jjth  ashes :  the  superiority  of  the  former  was  ♦ 

Mst  striking,  more  particularly  during  the  first     HIGHLAND  AND   AGRICULTURAL 
pjo  months.     I  may  add,  I  left  a  few  drills  SOCIETY, 

ftthottt  any  manure,  which  of   course   were  The  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  for 

ipmighoat  the  season  conspicuously  bad.     In  the  present  session,  was  held  in  their  Museum, 

^  there  was  littie  saving,  but  perhaps  I  ought  George  lY.  Bridge,  on  Wednesday  the  7tii  ult, 

■t  to  have  given  2d.  a  pound  for  the  acid.     I  James  Maitiaud  Hog,  Esq.,  of  Newliston,  in 

|PI  80  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  last  year's  tiie  chair. 

SH  I  am  quite  disposed  to  use  them  again ;        The  papers  read  were  of  less  than  usual  in- 

'  ^  particularly  of  a  cheap  rate.     I  should  not  terest,  nor  was  there  any  discussion  of  import- 

**e  troubled  you  with  this  communication,  but  ance.    The  first  papers  submitted  to  the  meeting 

^  iutving  seen  an  experiment  upon  the  same  were,  however,  amongst  the  most  interesting, 

*Ciription  of  land  upon  which  bones  are  applied  and  were  read  by  W.  Scot,  Esq.,  of  Craigmuie, 

%  greater  success,  I  think,  than  almost  any  which  related  to  the  merits  of  spade,  as  con - 

•^^  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  found  trasted  with  V^owg\v\i\3i^ax\^r5,  vvx  <i.«^\«ai . ^\i- 

^^;puh)e,    J  abtU  be  happy  to  answer  any  cumstauces ;  one  ot  xVwa  V3  "^x,  Kwv.^^^'^^-- 
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Kingston,  East  Lothian,  the  other  by  Mr.  Scott,  sede  the  necessity  of  sammer  fallowing  elty] 

Kiikham,  Lancashire.     Mr.  Ainslie  states,  in  for  he  states  his  conviction  to  be,  thai  m 

reply  to  questions  which  had  been  pat  to  him  fallowing  is  only  beneficial  in  dealing  the 

by  Mr.  Milne,  that  the  first  piece  of  land  on  and  preparing  it  for  the  seed.    He  doc 

which  he  tried  trenching,  consisted  of  about  4|  believe  that  the  land  derives  any  benefit 

Scotch  acres,  the  soil  being  for  the  most  part  a  the  year's  rest;  nay,  the  land  seems  to  r 

rather  soft  loam  on  a  hard  bottom,  a  portion  of  more  ii^ury  than  benefit  fi^nn  exposure 

it  rathei  wet    The  soil  was  trenched  to  the  summer's  sun.      He  therefore  conceivec 

depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  care  was  taken  the  best  plan  was  to  trench  the  land  immei 

that  no  subsoil,  properly  so  called,  should  be  on  the  crop  being  removed,  and  thas  accoi 

turned  up.    The  cost  of  the  operation  was  £5  all  that  was  gained  by  summer  fallowing, 

per  acTCi    The  result  was  not  satisfactory.    The  author's  experiments  in  trenching  were  si 

second  trial  was  made  on  two  Scotch  acres,  ful  on  clayey  lands,  but  not  on  lighter 

forming  part  of  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  consist-  lands,  though  naturally  much  more  va 

ing  of  fine  deep  soil,  rather  dry,  and  on  a  some-  In  one  respect  he  completely  failed  e' 

what  hard  bottom,  the  land  lying  in  stubble  the  former  description  of  soil,  inasmm 

after  a  crop  of  oats  succeeding  two  years'  pas-  was  found  that  burying  the  weeds  at  the 

ture.    The  work  was  executed  in  June,  at  an  of  the  trench  by  no  means  killed  them,  i 

expense  of  about  £7  per  acre,  the  soil  being  land  was  not  left  in  the  same  conditio 

turned  up  to  the  depth  of  20  inches.      The  respect  to  cleanness  as  it  would  have  bee 

stones  thrown  up  were  then  taken  off,  the  ground  a  summer  fallowing.    The  author  is  of  < 

harrowed,  and  manured  at  the  rate  of  22  carts  that  on  clay  lands  that  have  been  thor 

per  acre.    The  rest  of  the  field  was  ploughed  drained,  trenching  would  be  a  very  ei 

five  times,  harrowed  down  after  every  plough-  and  economical  preparation  for  a  green 

ing,  and  manured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  the  commencement  of  the  rotation.     1 

trenched  portion.    At  the  end  of  September  the  be  asked  if  trench  ploughing  would  no 

whole  field  was  sown  with  Hunter's  wheat,  at  the  same  efiect,  and  at  a  much  cheapei 

the  rate  of  10  pecks  per  acre.     The  trenched  Trenching  with  the  spade  is  certainly 

portion  showed  an  unhealthy  braird,  and,  when  the  most  perfect  operation  f>f  the  two :  ii 

ripe,  the  crop  was  thinner  on  the  ground,  but  that  trench  ploughing  might  at  all  appro 

the  straw  harder  and  taller  than  in  the  rest  of  to  it,  it  would  require  to  be  done  twice,  ( 

the  field  ,*  the  grain  also  was  coarser  in  quality,  cut  the  first  furrow  across,  which  would  , 

The  whole  produce  amounted  to  288  bolls,  the  increase  the  expense,  and,  in  winter,  poi 

trenched  part  yielding  2H  bolls,  the  rest  263^  land  to  a  prejudicial  extent.      The  exp( 

bolls.     In  1835  and  1836  the  field  was  in  pas-  trench  ploughing  is  generally  greatly 

ture  grass,  when  the  trenched  portion  was  very  rated.      But  the  greatest  advantage,  i 

inferior;  so  also  in  1837,  when  the  latter  fell  Scott's  opinion,  of  preparing  the  gree 

short  of  the  rest  of  the  field,  in  yielding  oats,  land  with  the  spade,  would  arise  firom  tb 

by  six  bushels  per  acre.    When  tried  with  po-  ticability  of  working  a  farm  with  half  tiM 

tatofis,  the  produce  was  found  to  be  equal  with  her  of  horses  otherwise  necessary.    Up 

that  of  the  ploughed  land  adjoining.     Subse  •  whole,  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  from  I 

quently  no  difference  in  favour  of  the  trenched  experience  in  trenching  clay  lands,  tlu 

portion  of  the  field  has  been  observable.     Mr.  the  most  efiicient  and  economical  prad 

Ainslie's. experiments  have  not,  therefore,  im-  cultivating  green  crops  upon  them,  ai< 

pressed  him  with  the  advantages  of  trenching,  stitute  for  plain  sunmier  fallow. 
stt  all  jcventa  to  such  a  depth  aa  to  biin^  to  the       Several  varieties  of  pipe  drain-tOes  wefl 
aiir&ce  any  of  the  inferior  aoVHs.  ^wsfi^wfti,  wi^  v^^^ssRoa^  exhibited.  !*• 

Mr.  Scott's  object  in  trenchiag  ^t»  to  »\x^x-  nww^Vj,  w^mJ»8«^^1  K.^Ma.^^^&HL^ 
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iky  WBt  escpluned  by  Mr.  Slight    It  forms  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  mass  divided 

tube,  having  a  longitudinal  slit  on  one  into  eight  soles.    The  inventor  estimates  that  a 

i«.*   These  tubtt  fit  into  each  other,  thus  single  workman  may    easily  mould,  by  this 

n^rr^g  the  whole  length  of  the  drain,  as  it  machine,  from  12,000  to  20,000  soles  per  day. 

tan,  one  eontinaooa  pipe  from  end  to  end.  The  They  may  be  dried  on  hacks,  in  tlie  same  way 

kier  enters  by  the  joints  and  the  lateral  open-  practised  with  bricks.     A  third  variety  of  pipe 

$•    The  inventor  recommends  (although  this  drain-tile,  proposed  by  James  Smith,  Esq.,  late 

not  absolutely  necessary)  that  these  pipes  of  Deanston,  and  W.  G.  Jolly,  Esq.,  Catter, 

ovld  be  laid  among  gravel  or  small  stones,  Dumbartonshire,  was  briefly  described  by  Mr. 

peeially  in  mosqr  or  boggy  land,  situations  Slight 

Mve  he  thinks  they  will  be  of  vast  import-       A  working  model  of  a  new  application  to  the 

oe.    They  can  be  made  from  about  27  s.  to  pugmill,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  tiles, 

m,  per  thousand,  the  expense  being  diminished  pipes,  and  bricks,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Campbell 

compared  with  many  other  kinds  of  draining  Islay,  was  exhibited  by  Mr..  Carrick.      The 

fee,  by  the  necessity  for  soles  being  complete-  meeting  was  much  gratified  at  witnessing  the 

vapeiseded.    Edmund  Jones,  Esq.,  then  ex-  accuracy  and  expedition  with  which  this  machine 

dsed  two  machines  of  his  invention,  the  one  performed  its  work,  producing  at  the    same 

'   forming  couplings  to  draining  pipes,  the  moment  beautifully  moulded  pipes  and  drain 

her  for  moulding  soles.    By  means  of  the  tiles. 

',  pipes  (which  may  be  made  by  any  ma-  • 

now  in  use)  axe  severed  into  four  parU  CATTLE   INSURANCE, 

'coaplings,  each  coapling  being  pierced  with  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  among  the 

1^  or  more  holea.   The  pipes  being  partially  various  projects  set  on  foot  for  the  relief 

WMy  be  bamt  in  the  whole  length  as  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  that  of  ap- 

or  separated  beforie  being  taken  to  the  plying  the  principle  of  insurance  to  cattle, 

kk    Ife.  Jones  stated  that  a  boy  might  be  has  never  till  lately  been  brought  under 

plnictod  in  a  few  minntes  in  the  use  of  this  consideration.  On  the  Continent,  however, 

pridne,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  and  per-  they  have  been  more  prudent  than  our- 

S  10,000  couplings  per  day.  The  is  effected  selves,  and  farmers  have  long  reaped  the 

J  1^  placing  the  pipe  on  a  porter  (or  benefit  of  that  provident  forethought  which 

feMe)i  and  presnng  the  two  ends  through  the  first  introduced  the  system  of  cattle  insu- 

1mm,  and  then  reversing  the  porter  and  pres-  ranee  among  them.    In  France,  Belgium, 

Iff  as  before,  by  which  means  the  pipe  is  Holland,  Germany,  Prussia,  and,  we  be- 

HM^t  into  contact  with  the  perforators  and  lieve,  in  some  other  countries,  companies 

fibM-oitters.    The  perforated  couplings  unite  for  this  purpose  have  existed  for  a  long 

E pipes,  so  as  to  form  one  continued  chain  of  course  of  years,  and  have  been  considered 

Metion  throughout  the  drains,  thus  effectu-  of  sufficient  national  importance  to  induce 

fe^  ^eventing  any  accidental  derangement  the  various  governments  to  take  them  un- 

P  sole  machine  consists  of  a  box  or  trough,  der  protection.    The  advantages  to  farmers 

^^eh  the  day  is  moulded  as  in  forming  a  have  been  incalculable,  and  such  societies 

Mbmhs  brick ;  a  frame,  fitted  with  a  series  of  now  assume  a  more  prominent  status  among 

fc,  which  work  transversely,  is  then  drawn  foreign  national  establishments  than  those 


Wb  wrf  iiVMh  olgtet  to  this  slH,  for  unleM  the  for  fire  or  life. 

■     ?:r,rJSri",a*.f  ST.u'aSirL'':      I-  ^°«^^'  ^  <^  movements  hitherto 

__rt  tlaw  to  iaterfire  vRJadiciaii^  with  the  free  in  this  direction  have  been  confined  to  the 

•5S;.f.?t.TteSdM.»y.Jl"iiSTd?2ft  formation  of  smaU  loc^V  eUU,  '.x.  n^«^, 

^*»^^<>»»*»Sj^'^*y^--^^'i^''Ji  districts,  for  ttie  m\i\MJL\  ^xo\»c>i»s«v  o1  ^■ax- 

DH^  Mad  plamtMf  a  com  upon  ft,  and  '  Y  -^      ».\^  -wvn 
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their  cows,  from  disease  and  accident,  but   promote  the  science  of  chemistry  1—it  i 
the  principle  has  never  till  now  been  at-   observed, 

tempted  to  be  carried  out  on  a  scale  com-  1.  That,  from  the  time  that  Sir  Hui 
mensurate  with  its  capabilities,  or  the  wants  Davy  published  his  great  work  on  Agri( 
of  the  agricultural  portion  of  this  country.  Chemistry  in  the  year  1813,  until  18i 
It  is  with  pleasure,  however,  that  we  now  Professor  Liebig  presented  his  report 
call  the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers  to  British  Association  for  the  Advancei 
the  advertisement  of  the  "  Agriculturist  Science,  nothing  was  done  for  this  in 
Cattle  Insurance  Company,"  in  another  department  of  practical  science, 
portion  of  our  paper,  which  certainly  augurs  2.  That,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
well  for  its  future  eminence,  if  we  may  the  agricultural  questions  to  be  dec 
form  a  judgpnent  from  the  practical  tenor  chemical  research  are  most  important, 
of  the  prospectus,  and  the  highly  respect-  a  chemist  can  be  found  in  this  com 
able  names  which  appear  as  patrons  and  sufficient  leisure  to  occupy  himself 
provisional  committee.    The  rules  and  reg-   investigation. 

ulations  seem  fair  and  equitable,  and  the  Let  it  be  considered  how  essential  it 
fact  of  its  being  a  Proprietary  Company,  instance,  that  published  analyses  of  the 
supported  by  men  of  influence  and  a  large  plants  should  be  absolutely  faultless,  an 
capital,  is  alone,  we  think,  sufficient  to  es-  be  greatly  multiplied.  In  the  ash 
tablish  confidence  in  its  operations.  Such  given  above,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Will  di 
a  company  is  especially  needed  in  these  a  substance  which  before  was  not  Is 
times  of  epizootic  and  other  virulent  dis-  exist  in  plants,  and  the  presence  or  al 
eases,  when  so  many  honest  and  praise-  which  in  the  land,  although  of  great  imj 
worthy  farmers  are  suffering  losses  among  could  not  be  known..  It  is  necessar 
th^i^  cattle,  which  they  can  so  ill  afford,  have  analyses  made  of  grain  g^wn 
and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  that  support  variety  of  soil,  and  under  every  possibl 
among  farmers  and  agriculturists  through-  tion  of  locality.  Are  the  constituents 
out  the  country,  which  we  believe  it  so  well  Dr.  Will  all  absolutely  indispensable  ; 
merits.  We  are  much  gratified  to  perceive  nature,  under  certain  circumstances,  s 
the  names  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  others  for  them  ?  Can  the  rare  and  c 
Agricultural  Societies  of  England  and  Ire*  food  of  plants, — potass,  for  instance 
land  on  the  provisional  committee,  and  so  placed  by  soda,  or  lime  ?  What  is  the 
many  other  gentlemen  of  influence  giving  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  any  on< 
the  company  their  countenance  and  sup-  matters  from  the  soil  ? 
port.  Again:    what  is  the  exact  compo 

*  barley,  oats,  turnips,  beet,  clover,  the 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY.       ^3  ^^  t^^^j,  j^^^g^e  matters  ? 

(ConHnued  from  page  79,)  ^e  need  chemists  to  investigate  tha 

In  pursuance  of  the  promise  we  made  in  It  is  only  from  a  very  wide  range  of 
ourlast  number,  to  continue  our  extract  gation  that  the  true  scientific  princ 
from  the  pamphlet  put  forth  by  the  society  agricultural  chemistry  can  be  dednca 
formed  for  promoting  the  erection  of  a  principles,  as  they  become  established, 
College  of  Chemistry,  we  present  our  rea-  to  lead  to  the  most  important  practical  1 
ders  with  the  conclusion  of  their  appeal,  ment  of  the  art 
which  we  sincerely  trust  will  not  be  made  Chemists  must  be  qualified  for  this  1 
in  vain  : —  ^tkdi^  lo  <\ualify   chemists,  would  be  1 

In  answer  to  the    second   qu.e&tXoTL-— m^tl  ti«.>a<(^Ta)^.'Ws&^\» 
what  ground  is  the  Agricultxttlst  caWed-vrpiwi  V>      WQsv  'Cwi  ^wse^'^wi  ^\  ^  \ss«  *^ 
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L0S8  positions  u  teachers,  Sec.  preclude  the  will  find  ahundant  opportunities  of  employing ' 

ssibility  of  the  needed  information  coming  their  talents.     The  Phjrsician  and  Physiologist 

tm  them,  there  are  no  English  chemists  to  wish  to  have  the  very  same  questions  resolved  re- 

dertake  these  inquiries.     Can  the  English  specting  food,  which  would  enlighten  the  farmer, 

id-owner  trust  to  the  casual  aid  of  foreign  Manufactories,    small  and  large,  require  the 

ence,  the  aim  of  which  can  seldom  be  precisely  assistance  of  chemists  to  improve  their  processes, 

the  point  most  required  to  be  explained  ?  to  economize  their  waste  matters.    The  prepara- 

e  diink  it  highly  ii^judicious  to  do  so.    If  any  tion  and  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  equally 

Defit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  more  accurate  requires  chemists ;   and,  in  short,  to  increase 

owledge  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  their  numbers,  and  to  funiish  the  means  for 

nt  successful  cultivation  of  the  land,  promised  their  highest  qualification,  is,  at  the  present 

science — and  the  ability  of  science  to  supply  moment,  the  great  desideratum  of  this  country, 

it  knowledge  cannot  be  doubted— why  should  and  for  the  interest  of  all  classes :  but  especially 

postpone  it  to  another  generation — why  not,  and  primarily  of  the  agriculturist 
once,  make  efforts,  commensurate  with  the       A  part  of  the  design  of  the  College  of  Che- 

portance  of  the  subject,  to  attain  it  ?  mistry,  and  one  which  the  Council  trust  they 

The  agriculturist  is  often  reproached,  and,  shall  be  supplied  with  funds  to  carry  out,  is  to 

^aps,  vdth  some  justice,  for  being  far  less  devote  a  department  to  the  analysis  of  soils,  &c.; 

dy   to  avail  himself  of  improvements  and  so  that,  for  example,  a  chemical  knowledge  of  ' 

coveries  than  the  manufacturer.      But  we  the  soil  on  the  surface,  and  of  the  strata  imme- 

8t  a  new  era  is  beginning,  and  that  the  farmer  diately  beneath  it,  may  be  obtained,  correspond- 

1  be  as  willing  to  use  the  lights  of  science,  as  ing  to  the  geological  map  of  the  country.    Such 

f  man,   when  they  are  offered  him  in  a  shape  a  chemico-geographical  survey  of  Great  Britain 

on  which  he  can  safely  depend ;  and  he  may  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  science,  and 

well  excused  that  he  has  not  been  hitherto  immediately  applicable  to  practical  purposes ; 

t  to  follow  every  false  light  held  oat  to  delude  but  such  a  survey  can  only  be  accomplished  by 

1  lead  him  astray.  the  concerted  and  continuous  efforts  of  a  well- 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  per-  sup^rarted  institution. 

tfing  the  importance   of  chemistry  to  the       In  conclusion,  the  Council  of  the  College  of 

mer,  employs  a  Professor  of  Chemistry,  aided  Chemistry  would  impress  upon  the  agriculturist 

several  assistants,  to  examine  soils,  manures,  the  distinction  between  the  diffusion  of  scientific 

e.,  with  the  secondary  object  of  pursuing  cer-  knowledge  and  an  attempt  to  extend  and  increase 

in  scientific  inquiries.  it     Many  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  other 

It  appears  to  the  '*  Council  of  the  College  of  institutions  to  spread  such  information  as  we 

kemistry,"  that  the  latter  ought  to  be  the  already  possess  amongst  all  classes.     But  the 

Ijt/  and  primary  object  of  this  institution,  design  of  this  College  is  to  obtain  more  know' 

'totxi  discoveries  purely  scientific,  all  practical  ledge — to  extend  the  boundary,  and  to  perfect, 

itantages  must  flow.     The  field  of  inquiry  is  if  possible,  the  science  itsel£ 
>  wide,  and  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  so       To  investigate  nature — to  learn  more  of  the 

Bimous,  that  no  individual,  however  active  true  nature  of  soils,  manures,  plants  and  animals 

talented — ^no  single  society,  however  sup-  — to  ascertain   very  exactly  how  plants  and 

fled,  can  possibly   adequately    supply    the  animals  are  nourished,  what  elements  injure  and 

ided  information.     It  is  only  by  qualifying  what  matters  serve  to  increase  their  growth — 

:hly,  many,  very  many  chemists,  who,  finding  to  discover  the  causes  of  disease  in  man,  in 

^padon  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  be  animals,  and  in  plants,  and  their  remedies,^ 

K^petent  to  analyze,  to  investigate,  and  to  these  are  the  objects  which,  in  its  own  farther 

^n  upon  the  objects  of  their  researches,  that  development,  c\ieim%\x^  ^iQ^goAfi^XA  «ftfi»cN$o^. 

^jocc  cMO  be  advanced.     Persons  so  gnalified  And  to  pxoxaote  liVaa  waenne,  i«t  ite  ^"vr&^a^^  ^ 
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well  as  for  the  inDumerable  benefits  likely  to  ply  of  broom  com  for  £umly  nae— 70  bo.  oila— 
arise  from  it  in  practical  matters,  especially  to  40  bu.  wheat— 150  ba.  potatoes-p75  bo.  togu 
agriculturists,  the  co-operation  and  assistance  beet  and  tumips^S  bu.  winter  beans— 4  bo. 
of  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  clover  seed — plenty  of  provender  for  mv  stock, 
country  is  confidently  hoped  for.  and  3  or  4  tons  of  hay  for  sale;  pompkiDs, 

♦  squashes,  &c.,  in  abundance.     My  practice  is 

AMERICAN   FARMING.  to  have  a  good  supply  of  milk  and  batter  aU 

We  cannot  expect  that  scientific  farming  the  year,  winter  and  summer,  by  the  use  of  the 
has  yet  made  its  way  very  far  into  the  back  sugar  beet  in  winter ;  an  abundant  supply  iif 
woods  of  America.  Instances  are  however  apples  of  the  best  quality ;  a  large  garden  ud 
by  no  means  rare  of  good  and  careful  prac-  vegetable  patch,  supplying  abundance  of  gnpa, 
tical  husbandry  amongst  the  farmers  of  the  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  gaite 
United  States.  The  following  letter  may  vegetables,  with  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  &e» 
be  read  with  advantage  by  many  of  our  I  find  it  quite  important  to  attend  caiefo% 
slovenly  yeomen  who  think,  that  any  place  to  the  manufacturing  of  manure.  The  bat 
is  good  enough  for  the  dung  heap,  and  manner  I  have  found  is  to  keep  my  yards  mi: 
that  rough  uncleansed  ditches  and  uncrop-  pens  well  supplied  with  muck,  scrapings 
ped  hedges,  together  occupying  four  yards  ditches,  sods  and  the  like,  to  catch  and 
wide  of  land,  are  the  cause  of  no  loss  all  the  leach  and  urine, 
to  them — taking  nothing  from  their  acrea-  Much  has  been  said  on  the  manufiictaie 
ble  extent  under  crop  ;  although  they  must  poudrette.  My  practice  is  to  have  a  good  si 
see,  if  they  look  the  fact  fairly  in  the  face,  under  my  privy,  with  a  heap  of  muck  or 
that  for  those  unnecessary  hedges  and  thing  of  the  kind  laying  near;  into  this  sink 
ditches  they  are  paying  after  the  same  rate  cause  to  be  cast  all  the  soap  suds,  &c,  firom 
per  acre  as  for  the  most  fertile  portions  of  house,  and  occasionally  throw  in  some  of 
the  fields  they  divide.  These  remarks  have  dirt.  Once  a  year  clean  it  out  with  no  i 
been  called  forth  by  the  following,  which  venience  whatever.  In  this  way  I  have  8  or 
we  copy  from  the  Albany  Cukivator,  for  cart  loads  of  the  best  material  for  top 
April  last :  and  although  we  do  not  by  any  for  any  crop.  My  coarse  manure  from 
means  recommend  to  our  brother  farmers  horse  stable,  I  throw  into  the  pig  pen, 
the  attempt  to  grow  Indian  com,  squashes,  increasing  its  value  nearly  one-haI£  I 
or  pumpkins,  yet  we  think  there  are  many  my  cows  carefully  during  the  winter, 
hints  which  they  may  very  advantageously  You  will  perceive  my  doing  is  in  a  small 
take.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  editor^  but  I  go  on  the  principle  of  doing  well  wfait 
and  proceeds —  undertake.      I   have    always    practised  def' 

I  am  doing  a  little  in  tlie  way  of  fiirming,  my   ploughing,  with  decided  benefit    MaByyem. 
time  being  occupied  almost  entirely  in  my  pro-  before  I  saw  an  agricultural  paper,  I  empl 
fessional  duties.    I  cultivate  25  acres  of  land,   one  of  my  neighbours  to  plough  the  first  aoel 
keep  two  horses  and  4  cows ;  raise  all  my  beef  ever  owned,  and  miserably  poor  it  was.  I  npi 
and  pork,  with  plenty  of  poultry  and  eggs;   him  to  pnt  in  the  plough.      Saidhe,  ^'yao 
keep  the  variety   of  fowls  called  the   Italian  ruin  your  land."     My  answer  was,  itii 
or  perpetual  layers;  they  certainly  exceed  any  good  for  nothing  on  the  top-^if  itisaoy 
thing  I  ever  had  for  eggs.     If  I  was  furnished  below,  I  will  have  it  up.     The  eonseqiM 
with  a  cellar,  which  in  my  location  cannot  be  that  now,  with  the  little  care  I  have  tiiPiil' 
had,  I  believe  they  would  Uy  as  well  in  winter  have  a  lot  with  deep  soil,  that  villgiov 
aa  summer.   I  feed  with  all  kinds  of  grain,  with   crop  I  put  on  it     I  have  dma  nuwk  at 
anioMl  ibod  and  lune.     The  ]paat  7«av  1  tuaedL  ^xVSkiks&^^im^^SiBQM^thmp  xtdiiiBdpf  i 
500  bushels  ears  of  com,  witb  %  •ufBLftWni  voi^  v^^ika  ^^nX  ^«iA\RSniA  ^oaAaMu  \>hk«m? 
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•oil  plonghybnthaveahigh  opinion  the  annual  yalue  of  their  estates  by  a  pro* 
snd  to  tiy  it  this  season  if  I  can.  per  outlay  of  money,  and  companies  which, 
lazd  retentire  day  sahsoil,  which  having  succeeded  in  reclaiming  waste 
raid  be  much  benefited  by  being  lands,  are  now  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
C.  Osbome,  Wet^fUld,  Essex  co,  finest  farms  in  Britain ;  but  in  no  case, 
♦  either  of  individual  enterprise  or  the  appli- 

V^ORTH  FARMERS'  CLUB.  cation  of  accumulated  capital  by  companies, 
seting  of  this  club,  The  sabject  was  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  has  the 
e  and  Properties  of  different  Ma-   outlay  been  ansrthing  like  that  of  the  writer 

adaptation  to  particular  crops,  and  of  the  letters  before  us.  He  has,  in  fact, 
ae  for  applying  them,"  and  having  purchased  his  estate  on  Tiptree  Heath  as 
fullest  consideration  of  the  members  it  now  stands  at  something  more  than  £70 
'  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  per  acre,  and  U  it  our  firm  heUrf  that  it  unU 

the  various  manures,  none  can  be  pay  hm  a  fair  interest  for  his  money,  if  the 
ended  upon  as  well-prepared  farm-  draining — the  most  important  of  his  im- 
•e,  both  as  respects  certainty  in  provements,  has  been  well  executed. 
he  produce  on  an  average  of  crops,  xt  certainly  startled  the  agricultural  world 
:ore  of  economy  as  regards  expense,  when  they  were  first  told  that  on  an  estate 
inion,  which  has  been  held  by  the  of  130  acres,  which  cost  but  £3250,  Mr.  M. 
al  agriculturists  in  all  ages,  is  fully  ]iad  laid  out  £6200 ;  and  we  well  remember 
a  this  district  by  the  individual  ex-   the  many  notes  of  admiration  placed  by  a 

the  members  present     That  the   cotemporary  in  one   of  the    agricultural 

of  the  British  farmer  is  to  husband  papers  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
sources,  and  to  that  end  his  best  rica,  after  the  announcement  of  the  fact  of 
3uld  be  devoted  to  the  due  prepara-  Mr.  Mechi's  outlay,  which  had  been  copied 
-yard  manures,  so  as  to  produce  the  from  our  columns :  no  doubt  our  respect- 
'  and  the  greatest  quantity.  That  ^ble  brother  Jonathan  was  well  inclined  to 
e  members  are  fully  sensible  of  the  believe  we  were  ''going  the  whole  hog"  in 
of  many  artificial  manures,  yet  they  making  the  statement,  which  we  did,  how- 
at  such  ought  not  to  be  depended  ^yer,  upon  the  faith  of  the  letters  before 
incipals,  but  only  to  be  used  as  ^g^  most  of  which  were  noticed  in  our  co- 
whenever  a  deficiency  of  farm-yard  lumns  when  published  by  their  author  in  a 
Its,  or  local  circumstances  point  out  separate  form. 

y  of  their  employment That  Mr.  Mechi  is  a  man  of  keen  dis- 

^^^^^^^^'^~^'™™^^     cemmentno  one  who  has  read  even  the 
^tmtm%   <fCt* shortest  of  his  agricultural  letters  can  fail 

'  Letters  on  JgricuUural  Improve-  to  have  discovered ;  and  although  he  being 

Jy  John  Joseph  Mechi.   London,  hitherto  a  theorist  in  farming,  may  have 

n  and  Co.  allowed  his  love  of  science  to  have  carried 

the  farmer  candid  enough  to  him  now  and  then  rather  too  far,  yet  this 

lat  he  has   not  heard   of  Mr.  will  not,  in  the  least  degree,  rob  him  of  that 

Where  is  the  man  who  before  confidence  to  which,  even  amongst  practi- 

ezpended  the  same  amount  of  cal  farmers,  he  is  so  well  entitled, 
r  acre  in  the  improvement  of  the       The  book  before  us  is  well  got  up,  and 

the  calculation  that  it  would  should  be  found  upon  the  table  of  every 

munerativeouUay?  man  in  any  respect  connected  yiltlv  ^^ 

e  had  various  imjirovers  in  past  soil.   Itwo£t^atd^%\!^V«T^  ^^^'^'^^^^^ 

MdiuU  men  who  Uve  doubled  defies  cntx^Mii,  eoatwsiv&s  ifiovoAvci^'i' 
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9ound  maxims,  suggestive  reflections,  and   obvious  to  need  comment ;   all  other  ufidef' 
important  extracts  from  other  works,  and   takings,  however  useful  or  great,  I  condder 
from  the  reports  of  farmer's  clubs  in  all   secondary  and  subservient  to  the  prodacUon  of 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  were  vain  to   our  daily  bread  and  the  provision  for  onr  daily 
follow  in  anything  like  a  connected  account   labour.    Let  our  city  capitalists  and  oar  gieit 
of  the  work,  which  has  at  this  moment  its   practical  agriculturalists  combine— let  one  find 
deep  value,  in  our  estimation,  as  shewing   money  and  the  other  judgment :  let  them  con- 
how  far  capital  may  be  advanced  in  the   aider  their  interests  inseparable  (as  ibey  reaUy 
improvement  of  the  soil.    Mr.  M.  himself  are.)     How  delightful  will  it  be  to  see  in  ov 
has  set  an  example  which  he  is  most  eager   daily  papers  lists  of  Land  Improvement  Cn* 
that  others  should  follow  :  he  is  anxious   panics  for  every  county  in  England,  IreliDi, 
not  only  that  individuals  may^  by  his  ex-   Scotland,  and  Wales,  quoted  on  the  Stock  £i- 
ample,  be  stimulated  to  improvement,  but   change !    How  pleasant  to  watch  and  compn 
that  the  abundant  capital  of  the  country   the  management  and  success  of  a  hundred  sock 
should  be  divested  from  its  present,  in  many   companies,  to  read  of  their  meetings  of  nhaw- 
cases,  profitless  channels,  in  the  formation   holders,  and,  of  their  prospects;  to  see  ihm, 
of  railways  of  doubtful  pretensions,  to  the  whose  directors  possess  most  talent,  energy, 
effectual  improvement  of  the  soil.  discretion,  publishing  their  annual  reports, 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  mode  of  stimulating  or  shaming  the  sluggard  agrii 
employing  capital  accumulated  for  the  pur-  turist  How  much  more  grateful  to  see 
pose  in  shares ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain,  Cobden  and  Mr.  Baker  on  the  same  coouni 
safe,  and  praiseworthy,  which  can  engage  exercising  their  great  abilities  to  stimolate 
the  attention  of  the  capitalist.  To  Mr.  M.'s  productive  powers  of  our  grateful,  but  negl 
opinions  on  this  subject  we  drew  attention  soil — throwing  to  the  winds  the  question 
in  our  2nd  vol.  pages  103  and  123.  foreign  importation  or  protection  1    How 

And  with  a  directory  composed  of  such   sant  to  see  in  our  shipping  lists,  that  ba< 
men  as  our  author,  and  a  few  practical  abundance  of  com,  we  are  exporler«  of  flax, 
landowners,  the  investment  would  he  sefer  and  other  matters,  which  we  are  now  obliged 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  purchase !    Could  we  but  produce  food  with 

At  page  19  Mr.  Mechi  recurs  to  the  sub-  much  skill  as  we  do  manu&ctures,  we 
ject  in  the  following : —  indeed,  be  a  great  nation — we  have  the 

Now  all  this  might  be  easily  obviated  and   to  do  so  had  we  but  the  method.    Had 
prevented  by  a  well  conducted  company,  having   companies  existed  years  ago,  millioBi  of 
practical  directors,  with  proper  engineers  and   money  lent  or  wasted  to  strengthen  other 
officers  (such  men  as  the  eminent  Mr.  Parkes   would  have  been  employed  at  home  in 
for  instance.)     Do  away  with  the  law  of  mort-   to  our  happiness  and  welfare.     My  eaneit 
main  as  regards  such  companies.    Let  them   is,  that  I  may  be  spared  to  see  my  si 
purchase  waste  or  poor  lands  —  drain,   char,   in  practical  operation — it  will  be  amoagit 
trench,  crop,  and  let  them.     Let  there  be  rival   happiest  moments  of  my  life !    Oor  ds^  f  ^ 
eompanies  and  their  shares  quoted  at  the  Stock   our  country  and  to  ourselves  claims  onr  -<*'*^ 
Exchange,   the  same  as  railway    companies,   tion  to  this  matter. 
Their  success  would  depend  upon  their  abilities       With  reference  to  which  we  may 
and  results,  and  a  man  disposed  to  invest  his   that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  fori 
money  in  agricultural  improvement  could,  with-   rate  company  for  each  county :  that 
out  any  personal  trouble,  buy  or  sell  his  shares   should  be  many  such  companiei  IB 
or  begoeath  them  without  more  nnxiet^  or  care  kingdom  we  admit,  it  would  be  heMr 
than  attends  any  other  invettmeni.  ^  '^vc>cyb%  ^^  \\.  ^^>ald  be  lo ;  M 

Tlie  impfirtance  of  tacb  eomi^m««  Va  \ao   QQrsiv>A»&  «s«  v^  ^scm&  «k  ^ms^ii^ 
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ilien,  and  have  comparatively  so  little  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

eed  of  extra  aid,  that  we  repeat  we  do  not  We  are  indehted  to  the  CuUivator,  an 
ec  the  necessity  for  them  in  every  county.  American  paper,  for  the  following  letter, 
n  concluding  our  present  notice  of  Mr.  the  first  of  a  series  upon  this  most  interest- 
fechi's  work  we  again  press  upon  our  ing  and  important  subject.  Mr.Girdwood, 
5aders  the  desirableness  of  having  it  at  the  writer,  is  evidently  well  qualified  for 
and  for  reference,  for  there  is  scarcely  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  we  shall 
subject  in  relation  to  agriculture  upon  have  pleasure  in  making  our  readers  further 
•lich  he  will  not  have  brought  his  acute  acquainted  with  him.  To  every  farmer  in 
tind  to  bear.  Britain  or  Ireland  the  excellence  of  the 

COLTSFOOT  AND  OTHER  WEEDS,  culture  in  the  Lothians  of  Scotland  has 
.T  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Darlington  long  been  familiar  as  his  household  gods, 
•rmers*  Club,  held  on  the  9th  ult.,  at  the  at  least,  by  reputation.  The  present  series 
ffices  of  Mr.  Dixon,  Land  Agent,  the  sub-  of  letters  from  Mr.  Girdwood  will  shew 
ct  under  discussion  was  "  The  beat  method  the  world  how  that  excellence  has  been 
*  degtraying  Coltsfoot  and  other  deep-rooted  obtained : — 

Bedt."  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  series  of  short  papers 
w  vice-chairman  presided,  and  on  intro-   on  the  agriculture  of  the  Lothians  in  tibe  hope 

'^.  '    .      ^  ,    -         that  they  may  proYe  uterestmg  to  your  nu- 

Bcing  the  aubject  observed,  that  Coltsfoot,  merous  readers. 

e  believed,  was  a  weed  which  was  very  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  that  there  is 
Sfficult  to  eradicate,  for  however  well  cer-  nothing  in  the  experience  of  a  district,  so  long 

indescription.ofla„d™ightbe cultivated  ^-^ 

Bd  cleaned,  yet,  if  addicted  to  the  growth  of  great  skill  and  knowledge  in  that  most  useful 

f  this  weed,  it  would  frequently  make  its  of  arts ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  aware  that 

ppearance  in  the  crops,  in  spite  of  every-  *^e  most  valuable  parts  of  our  system,  may 

IBng  that  could  be  done ,  and.  therefore,  if  J-  ^^In^^,  M" ^dltT,  Zt 

■y  member  present  could  throw  any  new   all  the  luxuriance  which  a  virgin  soil  imparts. 

igfat  upon  the  subject,  which  would  assist       Trusting  to  your  indulgence,  I  shall  therefore 

nits  eradication,  he  would  certainly  ren-  d«^?t«  t^"  letter  to  some  introductory  remarks 
r-  J    •    1.1  •     X    Ai-  X'         on  the  rotation  of  crops.     I  am  fully  aware  that 

Ur  a  very  desirable  service  to  the  meetmg.   ^^  sanguine  expectations  of  some,  as  to  the 

Ifter  an  animated  conversation  of  a  con-  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  lead 

lierable  length,  the  meeting  was  of  opinion  them  to  believe,  that  at  no  distant  day,  rotation 

lat  Coltsfoot  being  a  perennial,  and  very  of  crops  will  be  numbered  with  the  things  that 

L  ^j  jj  i.»i.i  were — that  the  finger  of  science  will  point  out 

peep-rooted    weed,    and   one    which    the  to  us,  not  only  the  substances  removed  with 

•embers  believe  is  propagated,  both  by  each  crop,  but  also  how  we  may  replace  them 

^  and  by  the  division  of  the  roots,  very  in  an  economical  manner.     I  am  too  ardent 

Hall  portions  of  which,  when  separated,  ^  »^°;^«5  of  chemical  science  to  doubt  its 

m*^  .  ',  1  1     i  power  to  do  this,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  it 

grow,— It  was  unanimously  resolved  ^ai  ygry  materially  affect  the  axiom  that  a 

ftt  the   most  effectual  mode   known   of  sound  and  philosophical  system  of  rotation  is 

'«ping  down  Coltsfoot,  and  other  deep-  the  basis  of  all  judicious  and  profitable  agricul- 

oted  weeds  was,  to  plough  deep,  and  cul-  ^"f*^ '  ,^°'  even  were  we  so  far  advanced  in  che- 

*         11         J       11      1.        mical  knowledge,  as  to  be  able  to  grow  luxuriant 
''ate  the  land  thoroughly  and  well,  taking   crops  of  wheat  year  after  year,  on  the  same  land, 

^«  to  gather  off  every  particle  of  the  roots   without  deteriorating  it,  it  is  evident  that  the 

Uch  can  be  found ;  and  in  growing  crops,   supply  of  this  sort  of  grain  would  soon  exceed 

wherever  Coltsfoot  makes  its  anuearance   *^®  demand.     From  thus  being  the  most  re- 
^nerever  ^oitsioot  makes  its  appearance   rounerating  of  crops,  owing  to  the  limited  extent 

^  the  land,  always  to  take  care  to  hoe  it   of  land  on  w\i\cVi  *\V.  <iMi  \»%  %tww>  \\.  -«wsisi^ 

^>  or  cut  off  the  Bower,  to  prevent  it  from   gradually  become  \eaa  w,  'wYsSife  ^^  «vxy^\^^ 

^dtng^  the  otVier  coma  -wYacYi  we  \wa  ^w«>»»s^^^^*^^ 
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«»wing  to  the  fertility  with  which  they  can  be  As  an  example,  we  may  take  notitoes,  wludi 
grown  on  moist  land,  would  be  shortened,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  hme,  mugogm, 
and  the  price  of  course  enhanced;  and  when  potash,  soda,  and  phosphoric  add.  Now  it  will 
that  point  was  reached,  at  which  the  profits  be  seen  that  these  very  sabstancet  are  ilmoit 
were  equally  balanced,  the  further  application  all  wanting  in  the  barren  soil ;  we  may  thm* 
of  the  principle  would  be  arrested.  I  apprehend  fore  conclude  that  if  we  go  on  ndsiog  potatoei 
therefore,  that  the  legitimate  occupation  of  che-  year  after  year  without  adding  the  whole  of  tlu 
mistry  is  to  point  out  to  us  how  we  may  avail  substances  removed,  we  will  reduce  the  fertiie 
ourselves  of  the  large  amount  of  inorgamc  sub-  to  the  state  of  the  barren  soil, 
stances  laid  up  for  us  in  our  own  soils,  by  From  what  has  been  stated,  it  must  be  ob- 
supplying  those  of  which  they  may  be  in  want  vious  that  a  proper  course  of  rotatbn,  it  iit 
—  to  show  us  how  to  draw  upon  nature,  so  which  removes  equal  relative  quantities  of  tl» 
that  our  drafts  may  be  honoured — ^howtopay  different  substances  composii^  the  soil,  al 
the  interest,  that  we  may  have  the  use  of  the  which  places  those  plants  which  feed  on  tl» 
principal,  rather  than  that  we  are  to  look  upon  same  substances,  at  as  great  distances  firamock 
our  fields,  as  a  mere  extension  of  space — the  other  in  the  rotation  as  possible.  This  hflUi 
floor  of  a  manufactory,  into  which  we  are  to  good  even  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  l^bal^ 
bring  from  without,  all  the  raw  materials  re-  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  manure,  a ' 
quired,  for  the  production  of  the  substance  we  portion  of,  if  not  all  the  substanoes  carried 
propose  to  obtain.  are  returned  to  the  soil ;  as  by  adhering  to 

The  theory  upon  which  the  rotation  of  crops  judicious  rotation  even  in  this  case  you 
is  based,  is,  that  different  plants  require  diflfer-   such  a  profusion  of  aliment  t©  the  ( 
ent  series  of  the  inorganic  subsUnces  contamed   classes  of  plante,  as  to  convert  g^od  eropi  i 
in  the  soil,  for  their  growth  and  development ;   laxunant  met.    In  forming  a  correct  judgr 
but  as  these  substances  require  the  action  of  of  any  course  of  rotation,  we  nmst  also  take 
tillage  and  the  s««oi}«  to  reduce  their  particles   consideration  the  facilities  it  affor^  for  ew 
to  that  minute  state  of  division,  in  which  they   t»ng  weeds,  and  keepmg  ^e  land  m  that 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of  plante,   o^  absolute  freedom  from  them,  which,  whUe 
therefore  the  less  frequently  those  plante  which   ^^  IP^^*  *°  **  ^^8^^  to  be  the  pnde  of — 
require  the  same  series  of  inorganic  substances   agricultunst  ,  v       i.«       t 

are  reared  on  the  same  soU,  the  more  copiously  ^^  ^V  ^^^^  followmg  up  this  subject,  I 
wUlthey  be  supplied  with  properly  prepared  give  you  some  account  of  the  rotation  of 
food,  when  they  are  reared.    '^    *"     ^   "  as  practised  m  the  different  districts. -/< 

The  following  table  from  the  Transactions  of  Girdwood,  FeatherhaU,  Mid-LotkioH, 
the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scot- 
land, shows  the  amount  of  inorganic  substances 
contained  in  three  different  soils,  and  that  a 
fertile  soil  contains  at  least  9  or  10  of  these 
substances. 

Fer.wtth 


Ornuiie  matter  97 

SiUea  (ia  the  uad  and  day)   ..  648 

Alumina  (in  the  elay)   67 

Lime fiO 

Magnesia 8| 

Oxide  of  iron 61 

Oxide  of  manganese 1 

Potash 3 

SlSriiii  Chiefly  as  com.  salt  {   J 

Solphuric  acid 2 

Phosphoric  acid 4| 

Carhonio  acid  combined  witii  the 

lime  and  magnesia 40 

Loss  14 


Very 
fertile,  manure.  Barren. 


50 

40 

633 

778 

67 

91 

18 

4 

8 

1 

30 

81 

3 

ft 

a  trace. 

a  trace. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

if 

0 
0 

H 

0 

0 

4* 

American  Hops. — An  extensive  fresh  n 
portetion  has  just  taken  place,  of  very  exc 
quality.  The  duty  on  this  produce  is  so ! 
that  the  last  which  were  imported  were  sold  J 
the  use  of  Sydney  and  the  channel  islands. 
WiRE-FLT. — A  correspondent  says,  the 
mode  of  destroying  the  small  wire-fly  infe 
bacon,  hams,  &c.  is  as  follows : — I  know  of  i 
\     more  easily  obtoinable  and  better  than  a 


1000        1000        1000 


of  quick-lime  applied  hot ;  spirito  of  ti 
will  speedily  kill  them,  but  as  it  will  flsYOor  ibj 
meat,  and  that  most  disagreeably,  the  remedfij 
as  bad  as  the  disease.  A  thorough  detadf  j 
4ft  and  ventilating  the  apartment,  and  renio*4j 
the  hams,  &c.,  for  one  season,  will  drive  tkM 


Now  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  if  away,  or  rather  prevent  the  continuation  of  M 
we  go  on  for  a  length  of  time  raising  any  parti-  for  the  parent  insecto  deposit  thdr  eggs  is  ••^ 
cul^rcrop  which  carries  off  a  krger  quantity  of  ^^^^  ^^  .^  ^  ^^^  them  into  Kfe,  aiil  Wf ' 
Aorof  those  elements  than  tnexeVaUve  ^To^ox-     ^  .  ^^  .      --      «    wi* 

tiOD  of  it  in  the  soil,  we  mu8t\jy  anaiYiy  t^eLUCfi  ^"^^^^^  ^ixJJS.^^^^\»a«u  ^*«5^**'* 
^  fertile  soil  to  the  stote  ©£  t3a»  \waa«»  oxft.  ^«w,  wMftnjwjtta.-^  v(ft«M!^iT»t»3Ssi^ 
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Oir  TttB  OaoWtH  ov  Tukmips  and  Bbami  of  m  mere,  82|  by  44;   half  ati  tele,  73  l«3rdl 

roBTHBR.— I  grew  this  winter  a  Russian  by  33;  quarter  of  an  acre,  &5  by  22;  one  eigbth 

«n.  which  is  planted  in  September  and  ^^  ^         ^^  ^    15^      The  mode  in  which  the 

:tober;    they  npen   much  sooner,  and  ...    *      ^  .      % ,,  ^.^.  .    _, 

inrit  of  being  sown  on  Uffhter  soil  than  plot  is  laid  out,  is  as  follows.    With  a  manner's 

e  spring  bean ;  they  are  drilled  in  rows  compass  and  measured  lengths   of  common 

inches  apart,  and  are  carefully  horse*  string,  lay  oat  the  pUces  for  the  wooden  pins, 

^  two  or  three  times  in  the  spnng,  prior  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^        j^^  ^^     ^^^^^ 

the  turnips  being  sown  in  May ;  these  ^       ,  ,,         ,  x    r^  /  r— ~»» 

e  likewise  drilled  m  rows  27  inches  apart,  through  a  small  staple.)    Care  must  be  taken 

the  centre  of  the  beans.    In  this  way  I  to  lay  the  length  of  the  buried  wire  due  north 

iver  fail  to  grow  perfect  crops  of  turnips;  ^jd  south  by  compass,  and  the  breadth  due  east 

da  month  after  the  beans  are  cl^^^^^^  ^^^^    TkU  wire  mtut  be  placed  Jhm  two  U, 
e  turnips  cover  the  ground,  and  are  as  .    ^     ^      .    ,       .,%«..,.         ^  ^ 

un  as  the  best  fallow-grown  ones,  for  the  ^^^^  «»«*«»  ^n> « the  soil.     The  lines  of  Ae 

ine*hoe,  as  soon  as  the  beans  are  off,  is  buried  wire  are  then  completed.    The  ntepended 

used  between  the  tumins,  taking  up  the  „^  niust  be  attached  and  in  contact  with  the 

iBiHitubble  and  all  weeds  left  on  the  for-  ,     .  ,    .^.  .. ...  ^^...  ^^.       *  ««wwi««  «s« 

cr  hoeings.    I  should  use  the  clover  seed  ^°"®^  ^™»  **  ^^  °^  '^  •"^-    ^  ''^*^«'*  P"» 
wow  to  sow  the  turnip  seed,  arranging  it  with  a  sUple  must  therefore  be  driven  in,  and 

I  well  as  I  could  to  drop  the  seed  between  the  two  poles  (one  14  fbet  and  the  other  15  feet) 
m  rowB.    I  sow  the  quickest  growing  tur-  y^^^  pj^ced  by  the  compass  due  north  and 

B.(the  Stone  or  the  Six-weeks  white,)         ?  tk^ «;«.;.«!. rw»^«*-,.*i»««  ««rf  fi.^«««^ 

linse  I  want  to  feed  off  for  wheat.    I  do  touth,  the  wire  is  pUced  over  them,  and  fiurtened 

It  think  Swedes  would  do,  as  little  pro-  to  the  wooden  stake,  but  touchmg  likewise  at 


is  made  whilst  the  beans  are  on  the   this  point  the  buried  wire.    The  suspended  wire 

ad.     The  aroma  from  the  bean-bloom,   must  not  be  drawn  too  tight,  otherwise  the  wind 

Ideh  is  said  to  contain  much  carbonic     ... ,      ...      _,         .  7  w.     « 

VL  appears  to  keep  the  fly  away,  for,  ^^^  ^'^^  ii.^Semam,t,  May  3. 

■less  m  places  where  the  beans  are  faulty       Foreign  Potatoes.— A  new  article  of  im- 

*  never  see  a  fly.    I  assure  you  I  have  port  has  been  introduced  by  the  Trent  steamer, 

|Bwn  in  ^s  way  90  acres  of  turnips  in  a  ^^  ^^  ^^^  I„^      i„  „^  potatoes,  which 

■son,  and  without  a  fault.— JiiwwttDflw*.  ,        ,  -„       ,,.    /,  .    V   „ 

^^  '  have  been  successfully  caltivated  m  the  Ber- 

LucBBNE.— The  soil  best  suited  for  it  is  a  mudas,  for  the  early  suply    of  the  English 

M|p  dry  loam.    Sow  early  in  April  121bs.  of  market,  grown  from  the  best  seeds^   The  climate 

Eper  acre,  in  rows  14  inches  wide.  The  and  soil  is  well  suited  for  the  growth,  and  about 
jnnst  be  kept  dean  by  hoeing,  and  kept  in  a  ton  has  been  brought  over  as  a  sample  by  the 
I  heart  by  annual  top-dressings.  You  may  above  steamer.  In  boiling  they  are  said  to  be 
■tit  the  first  year  probably  in  August,  and  even  of  superior  quality  to  those  of  home  pro- 
Awaids  the  first  cutting  may  be  as  early  as  duce,  being  less  watery.  The  same  vessel  lu» 
bi&iddle  of  ApiiL  Cut  always  before  the  also  brought  over  a  quantity  of  pine  apples, 
PbiMm  appears.  80  to  lOOlbs.  a  day  will  feed  preserved  in  their  juice  in  bottles,  which  are 
|Mr;  and  40  or  50,  along  with  iU  com,  wUl  ]ikely  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  kitchen. 
■Isfjl  ahorse.  Valuable   Horse. — ^The  draught  stallion, 

^tBCTBO-cuLTURB.— In  reply  to  several  in-  "  Young  Britain,"  the  property  of  J.  Loudoun, 
^lirice,  we  may  say  that  the  cost  of  a  square  farmer,  Cessnock  Mains,  Oalston,  has  had  a 
'  by  22  yaids,  being  an  area  of  half  an  acre,  turn  of  good  fortane  which  seldom  falls  to  the 
•md  be— for  6  lib  of  iron  wire  at  4d.  per  lib  lot  oi  an  animal  of  the  same  description.  Nearly 
^  burying)  2s. ;  4  lib  of  ditto  at  Sd.  (for  five  years  ago,  he  carried  ofl*  the  fifty  pound 
'^BBirion)  Is. ;  two  poles  of  dry  wood,  Is. ;  premium  at  Ayr ;  in  the  year  following,  a  pre- 
^^^ur,  fte^.  Is. ;  total,  5s.  As  the  area  in-  minm  of  nearly  the  same  value  at  Dunfermline } 
*^^sesi  the  eoet  diminishes.  Convenient  and  and  for  the  three  following  -^eax%V!k&\va:k^^»2AA« 
'"^ixaUe  tfeaa  axc^  for  two  acrea,  120  by  80  cutively  won  l\ie  tol  v^csto^Mm  «N.  ^"t^^Scsai— 
^nb/atd§faa0MaiB,8ObjreOi,tbieeqjauat6a  thus  gBining  fbit  \nB  OTBtifex,  oil  ^^<^-\c^^s«^ 
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alone,  £200  in  little  more  than  fbar  yean,  a  When  eggs  are  plentiful,  they  take  ttwa 
circumstance  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unpre-  six  dozen  of  such  as  are  newly  laid,  anc 
cedented  in  Scotland.  them  to  he  hoiled  hard ;  then  divesting  the 

Bencraft's  Saddle  and  Patent  Hames.  shells,  they  place  them  in  large  mouthed 
— Mr.  Dean,  saddler,  of  Chester,  has  obli-  jars,  and  pour  upon  them  scalding  vineg 
gingly  furnished  us  with  ample  proof  of  seasoned  with  whole  pepper,  allspice, 
the  great  comfort  resulting  from  the  use  of  and  a  few  cloves  of  garlic.  When  the  ] 
this  patent  saddle.  We  observe  Mr.  Davis  cold,  the  jars  are  stopped  down  quite  cl 
the  Queen's  huntsman,  has  added  his  testi-  the  former  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  cou 
mony  to  that  of  many  others  in  its  favour  :  month  afterwards, 
indeed  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  any  thing  Culture  of  Peas. — The  lines  < 
more  conducive  to  the  ease  at  once  of  both  should  be  a  long  way  apart,  say  1 
horse  and  rider.  The  patent  hames  too  the  beds  in  which  the  peas  grow  sh 
appear  to  us  to  be  based  upon  a  correct  trenched  if  possible,  3  feet  in  dep' 
principle,  viz.,  that  of  preserving  an  equal  raised  at  least  1  foot  above  the 
pressure  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  draught  level ;  this  gives  the  earth  in  whi( 
horse,  whilst  in  the  collar ;  and  we  have  grow  less  rain  and  more  sun ;  t] 
no  doubt  whatever  that  when  brought  fully  moreover  should  ^be  richly  manur 
before  the  public,  and  fairly  into  use,  no  only  on  the  surface  spit  but  also 
other  than  the  patent  saddle  and  hames  second  and  even  the  third  spit ;  thi 
will  be  used.  comes  a  wet  season  your  peas  lie  h 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  disease  has  dry,  and  in  case  of  heat  their  ro 
been  very  prevalent  in  the  dairies,  in  and  around  have  a  healthy  range  beyond  its  ret 
the  metropolis.  It  chiefly  attacks  cattle  in  the  New  and  rare  plants. — SaJf 
hinder  extremities,  paralyzing  the  limbs.  coccmea, — Collected  by  Mr.  Piirdie 

Cattle  Epidemic  in  Ireland.— An  £x«  maica,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  Royj 
AMPLE  TO  Landlords. — On  its  being  made  dens,  Kew,  where  it  blossomed  freel 
known  to  Capt.  Stackpoole,  R.N.,  who  resides  stove  during  the  autumn  and  wi 
at  Milford,  in  Ireland,  that  the  entire  of  the  1844-5,  and  made  a  very  pretty  app( 
cattle  of  Michael  Finucane  (one  of  his  tenants,)  with  its  gracefully  pendent  scarlet  bl 
of  Caerconlish,  had  died  of  the  prevailing  epi-  and  its  well-formed  dark  green  folia 
demic,  with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  a  true  is  a  low,  branching  shrub,  glabrous  i 
British  tar  he  at  once  ordered  his  agent  to  allow  part,  with  ample,  opposite  leaves  :  t 
half  the  value  to  the  poor  man  in  his  rent  duncles  are  axillary  and  solitary,  or 

Electric  Clock. — Great  attraction  has  nal,  and  then  ternate,  drooping ;  the 
been  drawn  to  a  curious  specimen  of  mechanical  ones,  however,  terminate  a  two- 
skill  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  branch,  or  innovation,  while  the  < 
Darlington :  an  electric  clonk,  which,  without  peduncle  springs  from  the  apex  of  thi 
weights  or  springs,  is  worked  by  means  of  branch  ;  the  upper  part  of  this  pe( 
electricity,  and,  without  winding  up,  will  go  for  bears  rich,  red-coloured  flowers,  an 
years.  in  a  spike,  the  flowers  decussately  op] 

Useful  KNOWLEDOE.—The  farmers'  dames  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  ol 
in  some  parts  of  Hampshire,  in  their  notable  nettia  cwdata.—Bot.  Mag. 
endeavours  to  turn  everything  to  good  account,  Lupinus  ramosissimus.  Branchw 
have  acquired  much  fame  for  pickling  eggs,  p,ne.  (Bot.  Reg.  25.)  A  native  of  C 
which,  whilst  they  constitute  a  somewhat  novel  borazo.  The  flowers  are  blue  and 
fetLture  in  the  catalogue  of  con^menU  geivwiSX^ ,  \\^NVa^  \.\i<i  delightful  fragrance  of  the  i 
Mte  at  (he   saaie  time  particuIarA^^  t&U&\i\w%.  ^e«,«   \\.\<&  ^  ^\i^^  %^^vy^. 
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Gardens.— The  Bill,  as  amended  by  dimamd :  the  former  reaUse  6d.  per  qmarUr  more 
ittee,  to  promote  the  letting  of  ^eld   money, 

the  labouring  poor,  has  been  printed.  Beef  and  Mutton  are  up  to  a  higher  figure 
lowiwenty-two  clauses  in  the  measure  than  they  have  been  since  the  tariff— higher  in 
dy  to  extend  to  England  and  Wales,  fact  than  they  ought  to  be.  We  want  to  see  them 
dment  by  the  Committee  is  to  the  never  lower  than  b\d,  nor  higher  than  6  Jd.;  every 
if  a  meeting  is  not  called  on  a  requi-  man  in  the  country  would  then  have  a  reasonable 
•omote  the  letting  of  field-gardens  in  chance  of  a  fair  proportion  of  this  necessary  diet. 
le  requisilionists  may  themselves  call        Cheese  will^  in  our  opinion,  find  a  better 

and  proceed  to  put  mto  force  the    market;  indeed  the  advancing  prices  of  butcher' s 
of  the  law.  meat  will  lead  to  it. 

Lucerne  Clover.— We  have  seen  LONDON,  May  26.         Per  ttr. 

I  of  very  early  clover  of  the  above    ^heat,  Essex  and  Kent, new,  red  46    57 

I,  measuring  fully  two  feet  in  height.  White. 46     50     57 

tedhalt,  on  the  property  of  William  White,  old    52    56 

iq.,  who,  we  understand,  has  been  cut-    Rye,  old •  •  •  32 

the  use  of  bis  horses  since  the  1st  of  g^^j^^^^  Grinding '. 24    28 

lis  is  the  first  clover  we  have  seen  for  Malting   80    82 

,  and  we  understand  what  adds  to  the  Chevalier 38    — 

lis  description  of  clover  is,  that  it  is  a  n      9R    — 

plant.     The  sample  of  this  extraordi-    m^^.^,  Suffblk 'and  Norfolk  *  i!!!  58    68 

growth  can  be  seen  at  our  office. —  Brown • ^^    60 

Conservative.  Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60    — 

■i^i«»*^MM»— — — i^— ^^^^  Chcvaller 65     — 

2rtie  MatfteM*  ^^'^^*  Yorksh.  &  Llncolnsh.,  feed  22    23 

— Potatoe 24    26 

'  is  still  on  the  advance  :  2s,  per  quar-  Youghall  and  Cork  black..  20     21 

id  to  be  the  present  total  rise ;  but  from  Cork,  white 21     22 

/,,  ,  Dublin 21     22 

leam^  and  what  we  see  around  uSf  we  ni     1c  21     22 

d  to  calculate  upon  a  still  higher  figure :  Scotch  feed 22     23 

s  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  ;  Potatoe 24     25 

what  there  is  of  it,  is  almost  entirely  Limerick 22     28 

J     /.^,  .^    .    J    u^    1.  ^    Beans,  Tick,  new 30    86 

ds  of  the  growers !  the  trade  has  been    "  '  ^^^  '^^^jj 3g     ^ 

h  so  much  caution  that  stocks  are  every   Peas,  Grey 36     38 

t ;  there  is  a  foreign  demand  for  France  Maple    35     88 

an,  which  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  White    88     40 

,  ^      r  r,    A  •     0  Boilers 38     40 

export  markets  of  Dantztc,  Sfc,  ;  our  ^^^^^  ^^^^  27/.  28/.     Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last. 

on  does  not  fall  off,  so  that  between  and  Linseed,  Baltic. .  38  44        Odessa. .  45 

?  cannot  see  our  way  into  any  fiuctua-  Mustard,  White 12  15 

Hse  must  be  gradual,  and  should  our  ^           ^            Brown    ....10  12  per  bush. 

.   J  •.      If  r          *     n       J  -•^--  Flour,  Town-made  42  — 

■we  bad,  %t  will  be  great.     Our  advices  ^^^^^^          32  34  p^ ,  ^^^  ^f  280  lbs. 

outh  describe  the  Wheats  as  but  indif-  Stockton  and  Norfolk 82  84 

\e,  and  not  by  any  means  full  upon  the         foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

In  this  district,  however,  autumn  sown  Wheat,  Dantzic  .' 32     36 

7y  looking  well :  late  sown,  however,  is  Hamburgh 30    32 

')laces  so  poor  as  to  have  been  already  Rostock 30     ^^ 

under  ;  still  we  think  the  general  breadth  q^ ^ g  gjj^  **.'.*.*.*!!!!!!!'.  *  *  *  *. » \ '     VI     V^ 

full  average.  Feed   ^ • j^   ^^«i.  ^^ 

Beans,  and  Barley,  are  all  in  better  BsANS    •......^..•••••••*^       "" 
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("louRi  American^  per  barrel 19    -«> 

Baltic  * » « •  •  •     18    -^ 


PRICEi  or  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 


Liverpool,  May  27. 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 7344  qr8.£2 

Barley 971  1 

Oats 14344  1 


7  11 

8  11 
2    0 


Beans 
Peas . I 
Rye  ., 


55 

1315 

179 


1  10  10 


1  15 
1  16 


9 
3 


Hay,  best .... 

Is 

oa 

Clover  ditto  .  • 

1 

1 

Green  ditto  . . 

0 

H 

Vetches     .... 

0 

n 

Straw. 

Wheat 

0 

6 

Oat   

0 

H 

Barley 

0 

7 

Potatoes.       8. 1 
Short  tops....  1 
Red  apple.*..  0 

Cups 1 

Cattle    I 

Turnips  prton26 
Carrots.  <....  37 
Mangle     ....25 


5 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 


»» 


it 


a 


SEED  MARKET^        s.        s. 

Canary,  per  qr. 47  to  48 

Carraway,  per  ewU  ...»•..•......  44  to  46 

Clover,  red,  English    45  to  50 

„     Foreign     40  to  48 

white,  English    60  to  62 

„      Foreign     50  to  62 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last  ......   35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.p.  1000  igll  to  iSll    58* 
„  „      Forei^,p.toniS7  78.  to  £7  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 12  to  14 

„         superfine    „         —  to  — 

„         brown         „         8  to  12 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  •  •  •  •  £26  to  27 

Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bu8hel.6s  6d  to7  6 

Foreign      „        „        „  ..  —  to  — 


Cattle  fiUxtfutfi. 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

May  26,  1845.     ^  st  of  Stts. 


Inferior  coarse  beasts .  • 3 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  large  Oxen 4 

Prime  Scots,  &c.    •  •  • .  • 4 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  3 

Second  quality  do 4 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     ....  4 

Prime  Southdown  do 4 

Large  coarse  calves    4 


d.  B.  di 
2  to3  6 
8  to  S  10 
0  to4 
4  to4 
6  to4 
2  to4 
6  to4 
10  to  5 
2  to4 


Prime  small  do  ••••••••..••     4  10  to  5 


Large  Hogs    .•.••.•.•••••.     3 

Neat  small  Porkers 8 


0  toS 
8  to4 


LIVERPOOL,  May  27. 

8. 

Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  70lbs . .  7 

Ditto,  red 6 

Irish  white,  new 6 

Egyptian •  •  •  5 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  j^  451b8.  •  •  3 

Irish 2 

Welsh 2 

Barley,  Eng.  maldng  ^  imp.  qr.28 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr. 32 

Beans,  English,  pei^  imp.  qr.    .  .36 
Irish  and  Scotch    ......  34 

Foreign 38 

Egyptian,  per  480lb8.   . .  34 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  88 

Foreign 37 

Canadian 35 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr*,  fine 60 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 36 

Irish ......35 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

lOOlbs.,  U.S 27 

Canadian 27 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  240\\»..24(    6 

Irish 2a    6 

iadian  Com^per  4801b8. 21    0 


LIVERPOOL,  May  26. 

8.    d.  s. 

Beef,  per  n> 0    6  0 

Mutton *....     0    6  0 

Lamb •••..     0    7  0 

MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  loiti  < 
of  manure : — 
Bone  dust,  l7s.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  I5s.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guano,  £9,  per  ton.  158.  per  evt 
Guano,   lOs.  to  12b.  per  cwt.,  accoidiig 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6.  to  iS6.  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  per 

landed  and  housed,  388.   to  42s.  per 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  evt 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  lOs.  6d»  per] 

sufiicient  foi  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammoniai  248.  per  cwt 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt 
Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.    perhhd.  8ailleie0(i>| 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  288.  and  428.  per  cwt 
25    ^  ^viX'^Yracnsb  fkidd^  l^d.  per  tb. 

2^    ^       ^B«c:««V. 
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THE  BRITISH   CULTIVATOR, 


AND   AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


JULY- 1845. 


>TAGE  &  INCLOSURE  BILLS,  alterations  may  be  effected  during  the  pro- 

3  given  our  attention  to  these  im-  gress  of  the  bills  through  parliament,  we 

propositions  of  the  government,  have  decided  upon  not  laying  their  provi- 

e   decided  first  steps  in  the  right  sions  before  our  readers  till  they  shall  have 

1,   and  will,  no  doub£,  ultimately  become  law,  when  we  will  furnish  a  copious 

ither  measures  calculated  to  effect  abstract  of  them, 
it   and  beneficial  changes  in  the  ♦ 

n  of  the  country.  BONES  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

are  the  first  governmental  attempts  An  esteemed    correspondent  in  our   last 

ve  obstructions  at  present  in  the  number  makes  a  playful  but  rather  severe 

,  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil.  attack  upon  the  application  of  dissolved 

rue  the  machinery  of  them  may  be  bones.     We  have  ourselves  tried  it  both 

at  cumbrous,  but  against  that  draw-  last  year  and  this,  and  although  it  is  rather 

must  not  forget  to  set  the  powers  too  soon  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  this 

the  first  time  proposed  to  be  given  year's  application,  yet  we  may,  with  refer- 

roving   landlords ;   powers,    which  ence  to  that  of  last  year,  assure  our  corres- 

ingly  admit  ought  to  have  some  pondent  that  the  wheat  plant  upon  the 

me  restrictions.    We  do  not  con-  ground  where  the  dissolved   bones  were 

s,  nor  indeed  can  the  most  sanguine  then  applied  is,  and  has  been,  better  and 

;rs  of  these  measures  contemplate,  more  vigorous — about  five  inches  higher 

3  bills  before   us   will  be  found  a  hitherto  than  on  the  adjoining  part  of  the 

panacea  for  all  the  evils  which  an  field,  which  was  manured  with  farm-yard 

ct  drainage,  and  a  sad  want  of  judi-  dung. 

Ltlay  upon  moors  and  common  lands       The  following  editorial  article,  from  a 

pon  the  country.    They  are  at  best  talented  cotemporary,  speaks  exactly  our 

sfore  observed,  but  first  steps  in  the  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  though  we  do 

larch  of  agricultural  improvement ;  not  admit  that  "reason,"  in  every  case, 

xperience  will  point  out  their  de-  and  most  certainly  not  in  the  one  above 

\d  when  the  benefits  which  even  they  alluded  to,  "  is  shut  up  within  the  fortifica- 

ulated  to  ccmfer  begin  to  be  felt,  tions  of  prejudice  or  vanity."    With  this 

ulse  will  be  given  to  improvement  salvo  we  say  ^lOa  owe  cx^V^txw^wwt-^] — 
he  most  do-nothing  landowners  will       The  aclion  ot  AU%o\x^^  \v<iv\fe^  v'^wi^^  NR\^ic:Yc^ 

•  to  see.     As  it  is  probable  some  our  reacU  tUt  toWom^i^  dlttti  ad»aa%<^^*^— 
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saving  in  the  cost,  and  a  gain  in  the  produce  of       Bones,   it  is  true,    contain   animal 
the  turnip  crop.  which  the  soil  may  require ;  hut  in  o 

The  saving  of  cost  arises  from  4  hushels  of  supply  this,  we  have  no  occasion  to  p 
dissolved  hones  producing  a  hetter  crop  than  16  and  apply  four-fold  the  phosphates  reqi 
hushels  in  their  ordinary  condition.  Fact,  as  has  Let  us  apply,  in  a  free  state,  so  mucl 
heen  shown  hy  the  evidence  of  a  host  of  expe-  earthy  constituents  as  are  essential,  a 
rimenlers,  proves  this ;  and  theory,  as  has  also  we  can  purchase  the  other  matter,  ii 
heen  shown,  explains  it.  forms,  more  cheaply. 

It  has,  however,  heen  assumed  that,  suppos-  No  practical  farmer  would  think  o 
ing  4  hushels  of  hones  he  required  to  supply  the  20s.  per  quarter  for  hones,  if  he  thouj 
phosphates  for  one  crop,  16  hushels  are  neces-  the  33  per  cent  of  animal  matter  ai 
sary  for  a  rotation  of  four  crops  ;  and,  conse-  which  they  contain  was*their  only  usefi 
quently,  after  we  have  grown  our  turnips  with  dient.  Yet  he  does  so  when  he  ap] 
4  hushels  of  dissolved  hones,  we  ought,  accord-  hushels  of  bones  per  acre,  in  addition  i 
ing  to  good  husbandry,  to  give  each  succeeding  which  alone  are  required  to  supply  all  t] 
crop  4  bushels  also ;  and  therefore,  on  the  four-  phates  that  are  necessary, 
course  system,  we  shall,  if  we  adopt  the  sug-  Even  in  the  poorest  of  soils,  theref 
gestion,  gain  nothing  hy  dissolving  the  bones  not  an  advantage  to  give  all  the  phos; 
but  extra  trouble  and  expense  ;  for  4  bushels  may  require  in  a  prepared  or  soluble  st 
per  acre,  on  the  whole  of  our  arable  land,  is  thus  save  three-fourths  of  the  quantitji 
just  the  same  in  amount  as  16  bushels  per  applied,  converting  the  saving  into 
acre  upon  one -fourth  of  it.  This  argument  larger  supply  of  animal  and  other  d 
looks  startling ;  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  reason-  matters,  than  the  whole  quantity  of  bon 
ing ;  but,  unfortunately  for  its  stability,  the  afford  ?  And  upon  turnip  soils,  whicl 
premise  upon  which  it  is  based  is  erroneous,  ready  rich  in  organic  substances,  and  w 
Four  bushels  of  bones  (160lbs.)  contain  phos-  earthy  part  of  bones  alone  is  needed,  th 
phates  more  than  sufficient  not  only  for  the  which  we  advocate  is  a  positive  money  : 
crop  of  turnips,  but  for  a  rotation  of  four  crops  such  places  4  bushels  of  the  soluble  boi 
— 661bs.  of  bone,  according  to  Liebig,  bemg  perly  applied,  will  afiS)rd  all  that  is  requ: 
equal  in  the  amount  of  its  phosphates  to  the  effect  all  that  the  most  liberal  dressing 
supply  of  three  ordinary  crops.  To  be  sure,  if  dinary  bones  could  possibly  accomplish 
oor  land  be  poor,  it  may  be  supposed  that  4  The  gain  in  the  amount  of  produce, 
bushels  will  be  a  very  inadequate  manuring  for  proper  use  of  soluble  bones,  is  supporte 
a  rotation.  And  this  is  true  ;  it  is  not,  how-  evidence  already  collated;  and  it  is  not 
ever,  inadequate  so  far  as  concerns  the  supply  to  account  for.  When  we  give  the  turn 
of  phosphates  ;  and  16  bushels  would,  there-  a  ready  supply  of  its  essential  food,  its 
fore,  be  an  equally  inadequate  manuring,  as  it  from  the  commencement,  is  active :  its 
would  supply  little  of  anything  else  but  phos-  of  nutrition  are  sooner  developed,  an 
pbates ;  these  it  would  afford  in  excess,  but  powerful  in  their  operation  ;  and  its  bro 
they  would  not  enrich  a  soil  deficient  in  organic  through  which  it  inspires  the  whole,  or 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  save  12  share  of  the  carbon  in  its  structure,  : 
bushels  of  bones,  containing  that  which  is  not  speedily  put  forth.  The  growth  of  the 
required,  this  economy  will  allow  us  to  add  thus  facilitated, — it  suffers  less  from  the 
those  fertilising  matters  which  are  needful. —  of  its  insect  enemies,  and  attains  an  eaii 
J^owing  that  vegetable  life  requires  a  great  more  prolific  maturity.  The  advantage 
many  sorts  of  food,  it  is  not  economy  to  a^v^7  tke  application  gives  us  over  the  fly,  is 
more  than  is  required  of  one  ingteOieiil,  axA  Tio\x%  wA  tkvq^v  \ai^^tvas^  ^^^^  in  ^ro 
r'one  of  others  equally  essential.  xia^vsvcte^^  ^^  <i\^^. 
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The  amoQiit  of  crop,  however,  may  often  be  after  two  years*  e^cperience  as  generally  doubted 
bicreased  by  the  facility  which  the  preparation  — ^yet  at  this  moment  it  is  welcomed  alike  in  the 
(fiords  of  being  used  in  a  compost  with  other  cotter's  garden  and  the  conservatory ;  and  the 
xutters  suitable  to  the  present  and  anticipated  cit  who  farms  a  Mignonette  box,  vies  with  the 
v^ts  of  the  soil.  It  may  also  be  mixed  with  lord  of  a  thousand  acres  in  praise  of  its  efficacy, 
•ny  "  slow-working"  manure,  and  thus  a  ferti-  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  seize 
iser  may  be  compounded,  calculated  both  to  upon  a  new  theory  with  the  alacrity  that  an  ex- 
Gt  speedily,  and  to  maintain  fertility  for  a  quisite  adopts  the  newest  cut.  A  minnow  in 
ength  of  years.  their  eyes  becomes  a  whale.    Their  mountain, 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  efficacy  of  dis-  however,  very  often  brings  forth  a  mous'.*,  and 
dTed  bones  in  encouraging  vegetation  when  consequently  their  opinion  adds  little  weight  co 
he  state  of  the  soil  or  the  season  would  make   any  cause. 

dow  manure  worthless,  it  enables  us,  whether  Both  these  classes — the  sceptic  and  the  en- 
pplied  separately  or  in  compost,  to  secure  thusiast — retard  the  progress  of  that  which, 
itber  a  late  or  an  early  crop  at  pleasure.  And  though  new,  is  really  true.  They  are,  however, 
be  importance  of  this  discretionary  power  has  possessed  of  counteracting  influences,  and 
cen  thus  illustrated :—  thereby,   perhaps,   produce  less  positive  evil 

**  The  advantages  of  an  early  crop  are  well  than  might  be  imagined.  If  the  one  some- 
sown  when  we  want  food  for  sheep  in  the  au-  times  demolishes  a  foolish  project,  the  other 
amn.  An  early  crop  of  turnips,  too,  will  give  as  often  saves  a  good  idea  from  perishing  by 
lioare  food  than  a  crop  of  rape,  and  let  us  get  a  neglect  The  only  evil  which  really  useftil  dis- 
top  of  wheat  after  it  quite  at  well.  By  sowing  covery  encounters  from  these  opposite  and 
rte  occasionally,  we  are  able  to  get  a  weedy  fal-  equally  erroneous  influences  is  that  of  delay. — 
Sir  dean ;  and  this  is  of  importance  to  a  whole  One  class  cares  not  for  argument,  the  other  does 
Bl&tion.  Weather  also,  and  other  circum-  not  wait  to  be  convinced,  and  it  is  only  when 
hnces,  may  make  us  in  some  cases  later  with  the  combatants  have  exhausted  themselves,  or 
firing  than  usuaL  The  means  of  hastening  found  a  fresh  Casus  belli,  that  sober  judgment 
■d  securing  a  crop  are,  therefore,  of  some  comes  in  and  decides  acccording  to  reason  and 
Hihe."  to  fact 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said,  we  hope,  to  in-  Upon  these  grounds  we  cannot  expect  to 
*ee  our  readers  to  inquire  further  into  the  the-  meet  with  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
pMieal  and  practical  evidence  connected  with  ject  which  we  have  now  gfonc  over.  On  the 
k  mbject,  instead  of  treating  it  with  scornful  contrary,  it  is  now  undergoing  the  probationary 
^itongs,  or  bold  denial  based  merely  on  pre-  contest  to  which  we  alluded,  and  we  are  not 
lioeived  opinions.  surprised  that  the  evidence  which  supports  the 

Oood  as  both  the  theoretical  and  practical   theory  is  doubted  by  some  of  our  correspond- 
^oiities,  which  sanction  a  method  so  novel  ents,  or  that  the  advantages  which  are  claimed 
I  Btrildng,  may  be,  we  do  not  expect  that  it   for  the  practice  are  denied  by  others. 
1  in  all  cases  meet  with  that  consideration  • 

Ush  its  argnmente,  on  their  own  merite,  are  COLTSFOOT  AND  OTHER  WEEDS, 
(tied  to.  There  are  many  motives  which  A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  **RtU' 
ki»  it  difficult  for  anything  that  is  contrary  ticus**  wants  to  know  how  to  clean  land 
itlieriahed  opinions  to  obtain  a  ftdr  footing  in  from  Coltsfoot.  I  have  cleaned  land  eflTec- 
'  inindfl.  Reason  is  often  shut  up  within  the  tually.  I  would  either  plant  potatoes  or 
kileatioiia  of-  prejudice  or  vanity,  lest  pre-  summer  fallow ;  if  the  latter,  I  would 
^'^iotions  ihonld  be  assaulted  and  taken  by  plough  the  land  into  four  furrow  rld^e^  \ 
*^n.  begin  iwitli  4  lucVie*  ^^c^,  «xA  x«^«t^^  ^'Si 

^^  table  of  gOMno  waa  at  &rBtdemed,  and  ridges,  p\o>ig\i\n%  ^e«^«t  «^«t^  ^:vRvfe^5sCc^ 
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10  inches  deep.    If  planted  with  potatoes   complaints. — K,  Chat  Moti,  near  Mmtho' 
I  would  make  the  drills  3  feet  wide :    I    ter,  June  22. 
would  put  as  much  dung  to  the  acre  as  2  * 

feet  wide :  when  the  potatoes  have  heen       ^^w   Reaping   Machine.— I  beg  leave 
planted  a  week,  if  the  land  he  dry,  I  would   *o  mention  to  your  readers  that  I  am  at 
plough  a  single  furrow  in  each  drill  4  inches   present  engaged  in  the  construction  of  an 
deep.    Perhaps  you  may  see  hundreds  of  efficient  Reaping  Machine.    It  of  course  i» 
white  roots :    I  have  seen  thousands.    If  "Po»  a  different  plan  from  those  hitherto 
the  weather  be  hot  they  will  all  he  dead  in   *"ed,  and  which  have  universally  failed. 
two  or  three  days  :  then  plough  a  second    ^  conceive  the  great  blunder  of  those  pw- 
furrow,  always  ploughing  the  land  dry;  then   piously  in  the  Held  was  their  abandonment 
reverse  the  furrows  singly  ploughing  deeper   ^^  ^^^  aycAfe— the  most  perfect  instrument 
every  time  until  10  inches  deep.    Be  care-   ^"^^  *^e  purpose  ever  invented,  and  wbiclil 
ful  not  to  bury  the  roots  till  they  are  dead ;   Relieve  has  stood  the  test  of  at  least  tbee 
lose  no  time  after  they  are  dead.    If  the   thousand  years.     All  I  aim  at  is  to  jnt 
land  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  the   «'»'^  ^^  mechanical  power  to  the  syckk^ 
blacking  principle  of  ploughing  must  be  en-  ^^^  auxiliary  machmery  for   gatherir" 
tirely  abandoned.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Roth-  ^"*  «"  *"  extremely  simple  scale.    1  al 
well  that  the  bad  use  of  the  plough  has  ^^  ^*PPy  ^  "^^^  your  paper  the  mediuii, 
done  more  injury  to  the  farmers  than  any  ^^  introducing   my    progressive  miprove-i 
one  thing  connected  with  agriculture.     I   ^^^^  *°  *^®  agriculturists  of  Cheshire- 
believe  if  the  plough  is  properly  applied  it  •^«'"'^«  ^»^^»  Ud^ingetm,  near  Glasgow 
will  improve  all  descriptions  of  soils ;  if  not 
it  will  prevent  the  land  being  productive. — 
Ralph  Seddon,  Kersley^  June  17M. 


NO.    IV. 

ON  HOUSING  MILCH  COWS  IN 
WINTER. 

"Nunquain  aliad  Nature,  aliad  Sapientia  dIziL" 
Juvenal,  Satire  14,  v,  921. 

What  Nature  dictates  and  approves^ 
Good  sense  maintains,  because  she  lores. 


"  We're  bound  to  drive  the  cows  and  bollocks. 
Ail  by  hollows,  hirsts,  and  hilloeks. 

Through  the  sleet,  and  through  tite  rain. 
When  the  sun  is  beaming  low. 
On  fh>zen  ground  and  hills  of  8D0«r, 
Bold  and  heedlessly  we  go. 
And  all  for  little  gain." 

The  M4$e-Farlane's  FtkndL 

It  has  been  observed  upon  the  previc 


I  WOULD  recommend  your  correspondent 
Rusticus,  who  enquires  the  best  mode  to 
eradicate  Coltsfoot,  to  give  his  land  a  deep 
ploughing  after  harvest,  and  immediately 
after  to  collect  in  the  best  manner,  and  all 
he  can,  of  the  coltsfoot  roots  ;  then  to  dress 
his  land  with  16  to  20,  or  more,  loads  of 
pig  dung  per  acre ;  plough  it  in  and  let  it 
lay  till  spring,  when,  if  any  coltsfoot  ap- 
pears, he  must  again  root  it  out  and  crop  letters  relating  to  summer  stall 
with  oats,  with  which  I  would  strongly  milch  cows,  and  the  caveat  against  it 
recommend  him  to  sow  grass  seeds.  This  your  February  correspondent,  "thatw 
plan  will  effectually  eradicate  the  trouble-  from  the  cautions  of  the  latter  being 
some  weed  of  which  he  complains,  provided  for,  he  should  have  waited  till 
the  land  has  been,  as  he  states,  well  under-  farmers  generally  had  adopted  umder 
drained.  feeding,  and  that  HariL.  Forward 

It  may  not  be  known  to  Rusticus,  and  have  begun,  as  a  preliminary  stem 
many  other  of  your  readers,  that  this  pest  noticing  and  recommending  eoMSMie 
is  not  without  its  value.    At  Birmingham  cattle  in  vmUer^  as  lesson  the  finrt, 
(being  previously  well  dried)  it  is  sold  at  expecting  lesson  the   second,  tbt 
3d.  per  qz,  as  herh  tobacco^  and.  a  decoc^ioTk  uncommon  care  of  them  in  smtmer,** 
was  f&rmerly  much  uaed  in  actoi^\MAo\»      OTLX«s«?aB%^'W«w«^\a^«Biii^ 
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second  letters,  it  will  be  seen  I  did  not  that  afternoon,  and  from  the  altered  com- 

»Terlook  this  point,  upon  which  I  indulged  plexion  of  a  new  hat  "  warranted  water- 

n  some  raiUery  at  having  seen  while  pass-  proof,"  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  have 

ng  down  a  Cheshire  lane  in  midwinter,  a  on.    I  think  it  will  be  pretty  generally  ad- 

valuable  herd  of  cows  turned  into  fields,  the  mitted  that  farm  practice  such  as  this,  on 

tcdour  of  which  was  anything  but  inviting  land  within  four  miles  of  Manchester,  is, 

b  cattle,  being  what  Punch  would  call  (as  Mr.  Robins  the  auctioneer  has  it  in  his 

'  an  invisible  green,"  owing  to  the  inter-  advertisements)   capable  of  being  highly 

'CBtion  of  a  stratum  of  snow,  a  production  improved.    A  friend  (from  what  point  of 

i^natore  not  very  acceptable  to  ruminants,  the  compass  I  need  not  state)  assures  me 

iy  the  bye,  Festina  Lente  made  a  droll  that  this  practice  so  profitable  to  cattle  in- 

Inmble  upon  this  spot,  having  put  the  far-  surance  companies  if  not  to  farmers,  is  as 

oer's  cows  into  the  lane  which  I  occupied  common  in  his  district  as  if  cows  were  as 

m  a  contemplative  spectator,  they  being  cheap  as  February  rabbits,  and  their  own- 

undly  so  well  off  as  occupants  of  a  bleak-  ers  **  as  mad  as  March  hares,"  and  I  am 

tdd  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  moreover  told  that  what  Fuller  the  histo- 

ar  the  eye  but  none  for  the  stomach  to  rian  said  of  Cheshire  husbandry  in  his  day 

«8t  upon.    He  supposes  also  "  that  they  is  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  that  county 

Kre  passing  merely  to  or  from  their  place  now,  although  cows  pay  its  rent  and  sup- 

f  milking,"  from  which  it  is  evident  that  port  its  farmers  to  such  an  extent  that  some 

he   practice    of  turning  cows   into    the  of  them  might  say  of  milch  cows  what  a 

dds  in  winter  did  not  appear  to  him  un-  worthy  farmer  of  my  native  county  (Not- 

iiaal,  and  as  I  understand  he  is  a  Norfolk  tinghamshire)  left  on  record  upon  his  grave- 

lentleman,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  stone  respecting  another  valuable  animal. — 
nctice  may  prevail  in  the  eastern  coun-  **  i  thank  God  and  ever  shaij, 

.  .  11  .     ^ oo  u  i.   At  "  It  was  the  Sheep  that  paid  for  all." 

les,  especially  as  at  page  33  he  suggests  the  ^ 

Kmsing  of  mUch  cows  "  during  the  seve-      As  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the 

fty  of  the  winter  season,  when  the  pas-  passage  referred  to  quoted  by  any  of  the 

kDes  are  in  such  a  state  from  frost  or  wet  rural  writers  of  Chesire,  Mr.  Wedge,  Dr. 

hat  they  will  yield  no  food."    Truly  if  the  Holland,  or  Mr.  Palin,  its  introduction  may 

iorfolk  folks  turn  their  cows  out  under  prove  interesting  to  some  and  entertaining 

Ite  latter  circumstances,  it  is  high  time  to  to  others: — "This  county,"  says  Fuller, 

nqoire  what  they  do  so  for,  and  to  advise  "  doth  afford  the  best  cheese  for  quantity 

item  better.    One  reason  for  making  me  and  quality,  and  yet  their  cows  are  not  (as 

lir  that  this  may  be  true  of  Norfolk  is,  in  other  shyres)  housed  in  the  winter,  so 

lit  is  here  and  there  true  even  of  Lanca-  that  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  hardiest 

■be,  a  county  which  being  more  extra-  kine  should  make  the  tenderest  cheese." 

^cal  than  Norfolk  has  more  need  to  be  As  these  hardy  kine  of  Fuller's  time  (1660) 

tielul  of  its  live  stock,  for  on  the  very  day  are,    however,   now  superseded  by  short 

-which  I  read  your  Norfolk  correspon-  horns  and  other  tender  breeds,  it  appears 

Ufa   comments,  I  passed  a  farm  near  but  reasonable  to  enquire  whether  tenderer 

^les,  (famous  for  its  cakes  and  wakes)  treatment  is  not  requisite  in  this  age  of  im- 

^    cows    of   which  were   out   in    fields  provements.     I  for  one  am  of  opinion  that 

^ened  with  frost  and  covering  fast  with  a  racehorse  could  not  be  expected  to  thrive, 

l^-w  that  fell  for  hours,  certainly  without  if  managed  like  a  Shetland  pony.     The 

i^efit  to  either  the  coats  of  their  skins  or  virtue  of  Cheshire  cheese  did  not,  however, 

tteir  stomaohs,  judging  from  the  soak-  lie  in  its  kiiie,\iaTd7  ox^KsliV^^xisigcL^x)^^'^'^ 

^  4he  t»peout84^myaelfand  son  acquired  constaat  love  ^  i^unA«sAl^^««^^^^''^^!^  ^^ 
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impression,  {or  he  continues — "  Some  es-  of  Aits,  a  work  which  I  have  since  bad  is 

sayed  in  vain  to  make  the  like  cheese  in  opportunity  of  referring  to,  hut  which,  1 

other  places,   though   from   thence   they  find,  contains  no  article  upon  the  subject  d 

fetched  both  their  iU»6  and  dairymaids ;  it  summer    soiling;   but  in  the  ^'MuBeuiii 

seems   they    should    have   fetched   their  Rusticum,"  a  highly  interestingpubUcatioii,: 

ground  too,  (wherein  is  surely  some  occult  conducted  by  members   of  that  Sodetj| 

excellency  in  this  kind,)  or  else  so  good  from  1763  to  1766,  is  a  valuable  article  m 

cheese  will  not  be  made.     I  hear  not  the  the  Rev.  Dr.  Comber,  Rector  of  East  Nei-j 

like  commendation  of  the  butter  of  this  ton,  near  Malton,  Yorkshire,   upon 

county,  and  perchance  these  two  commodi-  subject  of  *'  housing  cattle  in  the  winter." 

ties  are  like  stars  of  a  different  horizon,  so  As  this  essay  contains  some  very  poweiM 

that  the  elevation  of  the  one  to  eminency  arguments  equally  favourable  to  tumaer  u 

is  the  depression   of   the   other."      The  to  wifUer  **' housing,"  I  purpose  availing 

doctor's  inference  aboat  Cheshire  butter  is,  myself  of  it  in  your  next,  not  merely  i 

however,  not  necessarily  correct,  the  greater  '*  lesson  the  first"  for  those  farmers  wl 

celebrity  of  the  cheese  not  making  the  still  imUer  their  cattle  in  the  fields, 

butter  bad,  though  throwing  it  into  the  because,  with  respect  to 'lesson  the  secoi 

shade ;  as  the  Ormskirk  pe<^le  are  not  on  summer  housing,  it  will  he  obvious  tl 

necessarily  bad  makers  of  penny  loaves,  the    historical  sketch   I   have    attem] 

because  they  make  good  gingerbread.  would  not  be  complete  without  carryinsj 

He  is  still  more  in  error  respecting  the  along  with  it  the  very  valuable  andnov] 

housing  in  winter  of  kine  in  ''other  shyres,''  rare  observations  of  Dr.  Comber, 
for  my  first  letter  shews  that  four-score       Of  the  above  work  it  may  be  interesting! 

years  previous,   "the   housing   of  cattle  notice  that  it  contains  under  date  of  Dec.! 

while  winter  doth  hold"  was  considered  1764,  a  curious  and  dever  article  (perl 

"good  for  all  such  as  are  feeble  and  old,"  the  first  production  of  rural  literature) 

but  was  evidently  good  for  none  else ;  and  the  subsequently  celebrated  ArUiur  T( 

fourscore  years  after  Fuller,  we  have  it  The  article  is  anonymous,  but  gives 

upon  very  good  authority,  which  I  shall  dence  of  its  authorship.     The  subject 

quote  in  my  next,  that  "housing"  cattle  in  "  The  usefulness  of  a  knowledge 

wmter  was  only  then  beginning  to  be  intro-  practices   of  Husbandry,"    in    which 

duced  into  several  counties ;  and  in  1810,  sketches  a  plan  for  the  aequisition  of  i 

it  had  not  yet  extended  to  some  southern  information,  afterwards  carried  out  l^i 

dairy  counties,  for   in   Lysons's   Magna  in  his  once  pupular  volumes  of  "  Tenni 

Britannia,    vol.  ii,  is  the  following  note  he  was  at  the  time  very  young,  hemg 

upon  the  subject: — "The  cows  are  now  his  twenty-second  year.    He  had 

housed  in  the  winter  in  Cheshire,  although  upon  other  subjects  long  before,  and 

they  are  not  in  many  other  counties,  and  started  a  literary  periodical  whidi  it  is  i 

in  some  districts  much  celebrated  for  the  he  gave  up  a£terthefixth  number  Iqri 

excellency  of  their  cheese,  as  North  Wilt-  advice  of  Dr.  Soml.  Johnson.    It  is  a 

shire,  Berkshire,  the  Vale  of  Gloucester."  markable  fact  and  indication  of 

OfRodmarton,  in  the  last  named  county,  vigour,  that  this  great  ruralistindie; 

the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons  was  Rector.    Not  in  which  he  Irft  School  and  cMal 

to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  which  living  to  a  merchant  at  Lynn,  wraU  « 

witnesses  assert  to  be  undeniable,  I  pass  on  pamphlet!  "  on  the  war  in  Norfii 

to  the  mention  that  in  my  third  letter  I  the  merit  of  which  must  bayebeeii 
alluded  to  "Dossiers  memoirs"  aaiikie  ^«-  «avc^^  V^  "^^t^^KsoEi^^bini.  the  ihienlaig»< 
poflitotiy  of  the  Transactions  o£  \\ie  ^waai^   c&  \«ft^  ^>Ksa.^  ^  Ns^iMKa^  \ft  %.^^^ 
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; — circumBtitnces  these,  whicli  blunt.  Still  I  shall  not  allow  him  to  per^ 
th  while  occasionally  to  place  suade  me  that  the  sole  of  **  Vitch's  plough" 
I  young  men  of  our  own  times,  was  not  concave  to  the  extent  of  3  inches, 
hom  have  fine  opportunities  af-  or  very  near  it.  This  was  a  point  which 
3m  in  your  pages  and  elsewhere  was  particularly  examined  into  by  plough- 
ig  themselves  and  the  all  impor-  men  and  ploughwrights,  and  I  have  worked 
)sion  of  agriculture,  the  advances  myself  many  hundred  days  with  Vitch's' 
D  their  day,  is  sure  to  leave  be-  ploughs :  of  course  what  I  stated  was  a 
who  dont  like  thmkmg  or  who  little  <<fact.''  Another  little,  little  ''fact" 
poor  Pat  M'Murphy,  that  is,  that  often  when  ploughing  with  **Vitch'8 

t  divarsion  that's  under  the  son  plough"  I  have  left  the  plough  when  gomg 

>ze  by  the  firatiu  the  praties  is  done.'*        ^o  alter  a  rein  or  some  Other  thing  about 

Hark  Forward.  ^j^g  horses,  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
lave  to  apologize  for  unavoidably  guilts  it  was  still  cutting  and  turning  up  the 
f  the  promised  sketch  of  Tusser's  la^a  correctly.  My  brother  has  remarked 
1  which  I  hope  will  appear  in  that  he  had  often  done  the  same.    Now  we 

and  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  ^re  both  six  feet  men,  and  when  at  plough 

oung  took  his  ten  pounds   out  could  walk  upright.    I  had  always  a  diffi- 

iiblisher  in  Booh,  culty  in  keeping  myself  warm  on  a  cold  day 

*  when  I  was  ploughing  my  statute  acre  of 

ON  PLOUGHS.  strong  land,  and  three  inches  deeper  than 

am  not  going  to  have  all  the  any  of  my  neighbours.  These  little ''facts'* 
)Ugh-makers  at  my  ears.  You  prove  that  the  stiUa  were  in  a  proper  posi- 
me  a  word  or  two  with  my  old  tion,  and  that  the  plough  was  easy  to  hold. 
.  Wilkie,  who,  I  see,  has  made  My  horses  could  not  speak ;  but  I  have  no 
larks  on  my  letter  on    Scotch  doubt  they  woulc^  have  preferred  "VitchV 

plough  to  any  I  have  seen  since.  I  have 
rst  place  I  am  quite  in  favour  of  had  Wilkie's  ploughs,  and  I  like  them  well, 
is,  but  any  form  of  a  plough  can  in  short,  better  than  any  other  Scotch 
)f  iron.  Although  Small's  im-  plough  now  made ;  that  is,  better  than  any 
ugh  was  made  of  wood  30  or  40  I  have  had  experience  in.  Mr.  Wilkie 
it  does  not  follow  that  that  form  talks  of  the  flexibility  of  the  present  Scotch 
I  should  still  be  made  of  wood,  iron  ploughs,  and  that  a  clever  blacksmith 

wrong  in  calling  my  favourite  and  an  mteUigerU  ploughman  can  mould 
the  name  of  "  Small's  improved  them  to  anything.  To  be  sure  they  may, 
k.  considerable  niunber  of  ploughs  but  I  can  find  few  of  these  dever,  inteUigeni 
name  came  into  Lancashire  from  men.  The  blacksmiths  are  not  all  Wilkie's. 
'ears  ago,  to  several  gentlemen  I  seldom  put  a  plough  into  a  blacksmith's 
ted  Scotch  bailiffs  and  plough-  hands  to  alter  but  he  spoiled  it.  I  have 
ij  were  made  by  one  Mr.  Vitch,  known  some  make  ploughs  for  more  than 
;h,  in  Roxburgshire,  and  who  twenty  years,  and  have  never  made  one 
.  foreman  in  Mr.  Small's  manu-  that  I  would  give  sixpence  for,  and  yet 

Edinburgh.    Mr.  Vitch  might  they  have  been  sold  and  used. 

alteration  or  improvement  upon       Now  for  the  angle  of  the  furrow.    Mr. 
dough."    To  prevent  mistake  I   Wilkie  is  out  in  his  geometry  when  he  says 
lem  *' Vitch's  ploughs."    I  find  that  the  seed  is  deeper  covered  when  the 
i  friend  considers  I  never  could  angle  of  the  fortoNV  V»  clcoXa  V)tt%ja.  NRVifcV\\.\^ 
Hand  that  mjr/ee&i^s  are  raOier  arightangle.    lTkt3ka%Yi%\«^\i^'««st%^'^ 
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facts  than  theory,  and  examine  the  land  acute  an  angle  as  the  furrows  they  cot 
when  harrowed.      He  will  find  that  the       The  grassy  surface  will  he  quite  as  well 
seed  will  he  covered  the  same  depth  in   covered  with  a  right-angled  furrow  as  w!k 
both  cases  provided  the  ploughing  be  the   an  acute-angled  one,  if  the  ploughmn 
same  depth  in  both.    I  once  thought  as  he   understands  his  work,  and  his  plough  be  | 
thinks,  but  facts  told  me  different.    A  Mr.   in  order. 

Sullivan,  of  East  Lothian,  in  the  last  Far-^       In  my  last  the  serated  solid  ground  ud 
tners*  Magazine,  pretends  to  show,  by  a  the  furrows  is  not  properly  described, 
diagram,  that  the  case  is  as  Mr.  Wilkie   only  used  a  pen  without  rule. — W, 
says ;  but  if  any  one  will  apply  a  scale  to  fvelly  Wmwick,  June  2^d, 
his  diagram  he  will  see  at  once  that  the  ♦ 

right-angled  furrow  is  not  as  deep  a  one  as     GROWING  POTATOES  FOR  SEED, 
the  other,  measuring  it  at  right  angles.   I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  plant 
There  is  also  deception  in  the  acute-angled  some  of  our  old  favourite  kinds  of  pot 
furrow ;  and,  at  most  ploughing  matches,   in  June,  to  renew  them  by  quick  groT 
the  judges  neglect   this   point,    and   the  for  next  year's  seed.    I  plant  them  on 
ploughmen  and  farmers  are  deluded  by  it.  land,  with  little  dung,  that  they  may 
A  furrow  of  5  inches  deep,  with  an  acute  in  their  natural  state,  and  lift  them  in 
angle,  will  appear,  and  will  measure,  (ac-  g^st,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  from  one 
cording  to  the  common  rules  of  measuring)   to  an  inch-and-a-half  in  diameter,  that  i 
6  inches  deep  or  more,  according  to  the  juice  may  be  in  them.    One  argument 
angle.      Thus   one   ploughman   may   be  favour  of  this  system  is,  that  the  top  eye  i 
ploughing  only  5  inches  deep,  and  is  con-  any  potatoe  is  the  freshest  seed  :  nc 
sidered  to  be  ploughing  as  deep  as  his  every  eye  was  once  the  top  one,  and  frc 
neighbour  who  is  ploughing  6  inches  deep,   still  when  the  potatoe  was  younger, 
and  by  this  means  can  put  a  furrow  or  two  not  many  years  since  we  were  all  in 
more  in  a  ridge,  which  is  considered  of  quarter  forced  to  plant  unripe  seed,  on  i 
great  importance  by  most  farmers,  although   count  of  early  frost  before  lifting  time, 
I  do  not  think  so.    It  is  agreed  by  every  there  was  no  failure  that  year.  The 
one  that  the  labour  to  both  men  and  horses  seed  I  ever  had  was  raised  in  two  mont 
is  far  greater  under  the  newest  fashion  of  planted  on  the  first  of  June,  and  lifted  < 
ploughing  leys  than  when  a  right-angled  the  last  day  of  July.    A  few  of  them 
furrow  is  cut.    Mr.  Sullivan,  before  men-  sent  on  trial  to  where  the  disease  was 
tioned,  says  this  is  the  case.     At  every  prevalent,  and  not  one  of  them  gave 
{doughing  match  I  have  been  at,  these  while  others  around  them  failed, 
several  years  back,  I  have  been  sorry  for  plans  have  failed  with  me,  such  as, 
the  Scotch  ploughmen  and  their  horses,  to  new  land — ^planted  on  new  land— and 
see  the  heavy  labor  they  had  to  go  through,  cut  seeds,  though  lately  raised  fimn 
and  in  general  have  been  from  one  hour  to  plumb.    Any  person  who  has  a  few  of  i 
one  and  a  half  longer  than  other  ploughmen  old  favourite  kind,  kept  in  some  eold  ] 
in  doing  their  work,  and  when  harvest  has  for  summer  use,  should  plant  a  few  aii 
come  have  seen  no  better  crop  upon  the  now  when  the  growth  is  so  rapid,  in 
land,  in  some  cases  worse  than  when  the  to  preserve  our  old  kinds  a  little  Ic 
furrows  had  been  well  cut  and  well  laid,   which,  according  to  the  way  of  the 
but  cut  at  right  angles.    Mr.  Wilkie  must  must  soon  give  place  to  new  ones,  uh 
not  talk  of  the  ploughmen  being  in  an  up-  convinced  that  old  age  is  the  caBsscfil 
dgbt  position   when  at  woxk.  m1i\i  ^^i«afe  i«^^a«^•— A,  F,  BetcL— Bomtav,  SA^ 
ploughti,  for  their  bodies  foim  ueaxV^  ^^  ^^^' 
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;E  as  food  for  cattle.  young  turnips.  A  farmer,  hnwevec,  cannot 
lie  month  of  October  last,  a  field  of  linow  much  as  to  the  cause  of  f^lure  of  a 
a  sold  in  the  parish  of  "  Bettwi,"  »eed  I'ke  this,  which  does  not  require  to 
-high  price;  which  statement  was  ha  sown  twice  in  hia  or  hi>  children's  life- 
d  in  the  newspapers.  ''we,  for  we  have  fields  near  here,  sown 

teresl  excited  ha»  been  Tery  con-  ''''°'*  ^  J^""  ^°'  ^^'"^  "'''«  "  flourish- 
.;  and  I  don't  know  a  better  way  ing  last  autumn  as  ever. 
og  to  the  inquiries  for  information  The  plants  must  be  well  fenced,  particu- 
e  been  made,  than  through  the  larly  from  sheep,  and  cut  every  two  years, 
of  your  widely-circulated  journal,  first  cutting  the  strongest  half  of  the  field; 
II  permit  me.  they  are  cut  with  a  splashing  hoolc,  a  kind 

1  gentlemen  in  the  immediate  "f  strong  reaping  hook,  and  not  very  near 
rhood  were  attracted,  by  the  high  the  ground,  hut  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
■  furze  fetched,  to  eiamine  the  green  part  or  branches,  and  are  to  he  con- 
[  had  several  square  yards  cut,  and  tinued  to  he  cut  until  the  end  of  March, 
ind  to  weigh  14lbs.  the  square  and  then  the  farmers  here  go  over  the 
JO  tons  per  acre.  The  crop  of  this  ground  again,  cutting  the  stumps  upwards 
ing  been  of  good  quality,  many  clean  cut,  so  as  not  to  retain  the  water,  and 
:hereabouts,  from  whom  1  have  >"  near  the  ground  aa  possible :  by  thus 
[uiries,  do  not  think  the  price  it  treating  them,  they  will,  at  all  events,  con- 
it  too  high,  hay  being  from  £5  to  tinue  good  for  half  a  century.  They  over- 
er  ton.  grow  and  stifle  grass,  but  briars  must  be 

never  grown  any  from  seed  my-  ««»tedout;  and,  if  any  bare  patches,  the 
I  intend  to  sow  a  field  of  four  or  PO"""  turned  up,  and  a  few  seeds  thrown 
B  this  spring  with  them  and  oats,   '"' 

0  better  with  oats  than  barley  in  The  practice  formerly  adopted  here  was 
rict,  as  (hey  may  he  sown  earlier  t«  bruize  the  furze  for  food  by  a  mill,  or 
Mta,  probably  they  would  do  better  pound  them  in  a  trough;  but  since  thein- 
selres,  hut  I  have  never  heard  of  troduction  of  cutters,  they  are  generally 
!ig  so  tried.  All  that  is  required  cut  as  chaff,  and  mixed  with  hay  or  straw, 
lie  wul  ihonld  be  dry-travel,  or  or  given  alone ;  and  so  fond  are  horses  and 
dry  soil  near  the  rock— sanely  soil,  cows  of  them,  that  they  will  leave  com  to 
think,  would  do,  but  we  have  no  Rc'  at  them.     If  given  in  too  large  quanti- 

t  where  tbcy  are  cultivated  near  ties,  it  is  said  they  heat  the  cattle  and 
t  ia,  perhaps,  surpriaiug  thai  they   horses,  that  consequently  they  rub  them- 

1  yat  only  have  been  cultivated  by  "I'bb  and  lose  their  hair.  I  havegivea 
men  who  rent  £40  a  year,  doirn  some  to  my  horses  with  sliced  Swedes,  and 
tn4*r«liocan  only  keep  a  cow;  they  did  well  on  them,  thoi^h  they  work 
H^aflonrbmerspraiseandprize  very  hard.  lam  much  pleased  with  the 
10^^'^^  ta  all  other  food    few  cul-   esperimeut,  and  mean  to  adopt  the  plan  of 

a  Wty  imal!  piece  in  fiirze,   cha^   and  Swedes,   with  half  the 
hisi.  usual  allowance  of  com,  for  our  colliery 

Tre.  -eed-  ''<'"«■ 

■nber  |  caonot  find  that  they  have  been  at  all 
'>hey  tried  to  feed  catQe ;  I  am  no  feeder,  olkar^ 
•own  wiw  I  would  certainly  try  them,— C*rs»- 
J|like  l(vA«r/ini«s,&iiaM«a,H<m^.— QMm. 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  LIME.  teams  at  a  season  of  the  year— generally  May 

At  Cardiff  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  David  read  a  or  June — when  they  might  be  far  more  \xi»- 

paper  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Lime.    He  said,  ficially  employed  in  fallowing  or  cleansing  hii ! 

*'  My  remarks  shall  apply  more  immediately  land  for  turnips.     I  would  investigate  befoN*] 

to  the  abuse  than  the  use  of  lime.     It  is  true  hand  the  expense  of   summer-fallowing 

that  lime  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  liming  with  the  same  degree  of  research  wl 

staple  manure  of  this  country,  and  almost  the  they  evince  in  valuing  these  operations 

only  artificial  manure  used  until  very  recently,  they  become  outgoing  tenants.     I  have 

for  in  most  of  our  old  leases,  covenants  are  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  10  acres  of  \ 

introduced  to  require  the  frequent  application  fallow,  with  lime  in  the  usual  way,  and  also 

of  it ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  a  more  another  for  10  acres  £Eillowed  for  turnips,^ 

remote  period  marl  was  the  general  manure  dung  or  other  manure.    These  estimates  1 1 

used.    At  what  period  the  change  took  place  it  be  happy  to  submit  to  the  meeting,  hoping  1 

is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  should  think  at  least  I  shall  have  the  opinions  of  other  me 

a  couple  of  centuries  ago.    We  have  had  many  upon  it    Expense  of  10  acres  of  naked! 

marl  pits  in  this  country,  which  appear  to  have  limed : —  £   t, 

been  worked  very  extensively.     I  have  several  10  acres  ploughed  4  times,  at  Ss. ....  16   0 

on  my  own  farm,  containing  marl  of  excellent  '^^Sms  &  ^r'^^o"^  ^  ^^®®'  **  ^  ^  ,? 

,./^         J  •    .1.  !•        X  /.I  Rowling,  scuffling,  &r..,  at  Ss 110 

quality;  and  m  these  excavations,  trees  of  large  220  crannocks  of  lime,  hauling,  spread- 
dimensions  have  grown,  such  as  oak,  beach,       ing  and  covering,  &c.,  at  3s.  6d.  ..38  10 

elm,  &c.,  but  decayed  inside  ;  and  as  they  could  1  year's  rent  &  parochial  rates,at  ZOsXS    0 

not  have  stood  there  during  the  period  of  work-  2°-  ^^®  "^,^  ^'^^^^!  **  t^ * '  * '  ^ 

,  ,  J    ^v      .^  fx.      i?  *i-  Fencing,  mole-catchmg,  &c.,  at  28...  1 

ing,  I  conclude  the  pits  must  be  of  the  age  °  o»        »  

mentioned,  while  our  lime-kilns  and  quarries  Total  cost,  exclusive  of  sowing  wheat  £79   0 
do  not  present  the  same  evidence  of  antiquity.       «  N.B.— When  the  lime  is  mixed  with  \ 

Farmers  are  proverbial  for  clinging  to  old  habits  in  the  headlands,  the  expense  is  increased  i 

and  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  more  tardy  in  or  £2,  per  acre.   Expense  of  £Edlowing  10 

the  adoption  of  improvements  than  any  other  for  a  crop  of  turnips : — 
class.     Perhaps  there  are  few  subjects  which  £    i>^ 

evidence  this  feeling  in  a  stronger  manner  than  J?  »=«»  f^^'t^  «.t^' »*  8»- ••'  •  2«  • 

°  ^  Dragging  &  harrowing  6  times,  at  i^  6   0 

the  use  of  Hme  by  the  farmers  of  this  country.  Rowling  and  scuffling,  at  5s 2  10 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  some  degree  this  Raking  couch,  &c.,  at  3s. ......... .  1  10 

feeling  is  praiseworthy,  so  far  at  least  as  it  pro-  250  loads  of  dung,  at  Is.  2d 14  11 

ceeds  from  a  desire  to  keen  the  land  in  ffood  (°^  ^^  ^^  of  guano,  aft  £S  per  twu) 

ceeos  irom  a  ttesire  to  Keep  tne  land  in  gooa  Spreading  dung,  at  38.  4d.  per  load-  0  U 

heart;    but  when  it  is  entertained  and  acted  Drilling  Turnips  and  cost  of  s^  at 

upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  manures,  and       8s.  6d....  •••...•  115 

to  the  neglect  and  waste  of  many  equally  as  Horse-hoeing  the  Turnips  twice,  at  5s.  2  10 

valuable,  it  becomes  an  evil,  and  an  evU  of  a  thinning  out  the  plants,  at  6b.  6d  . .  •  2  15 

Mu»   V,         «wu*c»  oil  CT«,  auu  oucTuuxa  1  year  s  rcut  aud  parochial  nttc,  at SOb.15  0 

very  expensive  nature.     How  often  do  we  wit-  Do.  tithe  rent  charge,  at4s.«.«.....  2  0 

ness  heaps  of  dang  left  to  lie  about  the  small  Fencing,  &c.,  at  2s.  «•••••••.  I   9[ 

fiirm-yards  throughout  this  country  for  two  or  ^ 

three  years,  frequently  on  sloping  ground,  ex-  jy^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

posed  to  the  washing  of  the  winter's  rain,  and       ©f  Turnips,  at  £4.    40  I, 

again  the  absorption  of  the  summer's  sun,  until  t-" 

scarcely  any  traces  of  it  remain;   while  at  the  *^  _ 

same  time  the  owner  may  be  expending  no  Extra  expense  of  10  acres  of  summar-' 

ioconsiderable  sum  in  pxocuxVng '^me  tcom ^      Ib!^<s«  «««%,«««««««« ....iNSli 

diBtaat  part  of  the  couixtiy,  N9lucki0Qcvrgr)\aft      ^^  K.<^^T^^%\f^'0(^^«K^^»!^Q(fia^ 
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ommer-fallow  would,  after  dedacting  the  soil  naturally  weak,  and  not  manured  fbr 

of  the  tornip-crop,  be  £48  ISai  Od.,  three  or  four  years  previous.    This  is  not  an 

^4  ISs.  Od.  per  acre  more  than  with  a  isolated  case ;  I  might  refer  to  many  others,  as 

p.    This  is  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  hare  annually  for  the  last  10  or  12  years 

f  com  is  set  in  either  position ;  and  I  dressed  from  20  to  25  acres  with  artificial  ma- 

oion  that  proTided  the  turnip  crop  has  nure."    Some  members  having  remarked  that 

nmed  on  the  land,  that  this  is  in  far  the  price  charged  for  the  dung  was  too  low,  for 

er  for  the  ensuing  crops  of  com,  clo-  if  purchased  it  could  not  be  had  at  that  sum,  or 

than  the  land  after  naked  fallow,  ma«  if  made  on  the  farm  there  was  scarcely  any 

y  with  lime.    I  do  not  believe  that  I  allowance  for  it    The  chairman  fully  admitted 

ned  any  item  to  produce  this  result ;  the  objections  made,  that  the  price  he  had 

ly  charged  22  crannocks  per  acre  for  named  was  not  sufficient  to  purchase  dung,  and 

a  it  is  well  known  that  25  or  30  cran-  haul  it  to  the  farm,  but  he  begged  to  remind 

frequently  applied ;  and  for  swelling  them  that  this  was  now  wholly  unnecessary,  for 

11  by  an  outgoing  tenant,  the  lime  is  other  manure  might  be  had  in  abundance  below 

ed  with  earth,  and  a  second  hauling  that  price,  and  therefore  he  saw  no  reason  for 

rged  foi.    I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  charging  a  higher  rate   for  manure  than  it 

itood  as    objecting  to  pay  the    fair  might  be  procured  for.    He  had  recently  pur- 

an  outgoing  tenant ;  on  the  contrary,  chased  20  tons  of  guano  at  £7  lOs.  a  ton,  and 

ling  improper  has  been  done  I  wish  to  3  cwt.  per  acre  would  be  a  good  dressing, 

liberally,  otherwise  we  should  find  amounting  for  the  10  acres  to  £\1  5s.  instead 

t  would  be  wholly  neglected  towards  of  £1^  31s.  8d.  charged  for  the  dressing  of 

'  the  holding,  and  be  left  without  either  dung.    Besides,  he  could  not  value  the  dung 

:  fallow.    I  am  also  of  opinion  that  made  on  the  farm  at  anything,  as  it  was  the 

e  in  general  too  niggardly  in  valuing  produce  of  the  land,  and  should  not  be  sold, 

ion  of  land  after  turnips ;  and  it  often  and  Is.  2d.  a  load  would  be  more  than  ample  to 

dat  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  remove  it  to  any  part  of  the  farm.    Artificial 

;enant  that  his  turnip  crop  had  failed,  manures  had  produced  this  great  revolution  in 

lat  he  may  have  the  land  valued  as  fiurming,  by  making  us  independent  of  farm 

ow.    A  notion  prevails  that  artificial  dung,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  manuring,  al- 

nil  produce  turnips  only,  and  that  the  most  in  any  situation,  to  a  moderate  and  a 

^  crops  will  derive  little  or  no  advan-  defined  sum.    With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of 

them.    With  respect  to  guano,  my  using  guano,  the  chairman  stated  that  charcoal 

i  of  it  extends  only  to  about  three  ashes  possessed  the  quality  of  attracting  the 

le  first  time  it  was  brought  to  public  ammonia  from  the  air,  and  fixing  it  in  the  soil, 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  and  he  recommended  it  in  the  proportion  of  2 

:al  Society  in  Liverpool,  in  1841,  by  bushels  to  1  of  guano,  where  it  could  be  pro. 

ing,  and  therefore  the  period  is  too  cured.    Burnt  turf  from  the  sides  of  hedges  was 

ve  any  opinion  of  its  eflects  beyond  an  excellent  mixture,  as  it  was  in  itself  a  rich 

irley,  and  clover,  which  have  all  been  manure.     In  the  absence  of  either  of  these, 

it  I  have  had  upwards  of  10  years'  coal  ashes,  sifted  fine,  would  be  found  a  good 

of  bones  with  the  most  satisfactory  substitute.    Mr.  Evan  Edwards  stated  that  he 

Lfter  a  dressing  of  22  bushels  per  acre  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  liming 

I  a  fine  crop  of  turnips,  which  were  land,  as  he  had  always  considered  it  one  of  very 

id  year  a  good  crop  of  barley ;  third  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  eounty. 

[lent  clover,  and  the  fourth  year,  a  He  should  be  glad  to  know  the  o^lxAnt^.  ^^  >3&i& 

»  of  ley  wheat  than  I  bad  ever  grown  chairman  as  lo  tlve  mo&l  ^vv^mcM*  TasA^  ^1  v^^^- 

ce  before,  wlucb  was  16  acrea,  and  cadoB,  whethex  m  a  cttoald^  %\a.\fc  «t  ^3fiis«rff«fc\ 
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«l80  the  best  period  of  applying  it  if  the  the  animal  be  of  the  high  bred  order, 
summer  fallow  system  was  to  be  discontinued,  legitimate  profession  is  to  skim  over  the  tc 
The  Chairman  said  that  the  points  referred  to  a  speed  that  far  outstrips  the  wind,  or  bom 
by  Mr.  Edwards  were  of  great  importance.  He  hedge  and  ditch  like  the  matchless  "  Bk 
considered  it  useless  applying  lime  to  land  or  whether  he  is  exercising  the  more ' 
unless  you  could  incorporate  itwell  with  the  soil,  (but,  it  may  be,  quite  as  useful)  calling 
which  could  only  be  done  when  the  land  was  in  ducing  locomotion  of  the  heavy  drag— all 
fiEdlow.  The  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Lewis,  perfection  in  the  condition  of  the  thoracic 
of  applying  it  in  small  doses  and  frequent,  to  A  pure  and  uncontaminated  atmosphen 
the  Turnip  land,  had  this  objection — that  the  respects  suited  to  the  process  of  respii 
operation  must  be  done  at  a  very  busy  period  therefore  a  sine  qua  non  ;  one  cannot  1 
of  the  year.  The  most  satisfactory  way  he  had  these  reasons,  expressing  surprise  at  tb 
applied  it  under  these  circumstances  was  by  universal  inattention  to  stable  ventilatio 
fallowing  the  Clover  ley  in  the  autunm,  and  so  lamentably  prevails  in  even  man} 
dressing  it  with  lime.  With  regard  to  the  first-class  establishments.  But  thei 
state  it  should  be  applied,  he  strongly  recom-  circumstance  connected  with  domestic 
mended  it  in  a  caustic  state,  by  drawing  it  appears  to  me  more  extraordinary  1 
out  over  the  field  into  small  heaps,  covering  almost  universal  want  of  attention  to 
those  inmiediately  over  and  spreading  them  arrangements  in  the  construction  of 
about  aa  early  as  possible  after  slaking  then  buildings  of  every  description,  both  pi 
ploughing  it  in.  One  of  the  most  valuable  private,  from  the  largest  theatre,  or  i 
properties  of  lime  was,  that  it  decomposed  any  hall,  down  to  the  cottage  of  the  mos 
vegetable  substance  in  the  soils  which  it  came  peasant.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wondi 
in  contact  with,  bringing  it  sooner  to  a  state  of  gross  errors  may  be  discovered  in  the  U 
putrefaction,  and  rendering  it  in  a  proper  state  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
as  food  for  plants.  Now  this  could  only  be  animals.  That  these  occur  to  a  muc 
effected  when  the  lime  was  in  a  caustic  state,  extent  than  many  intelligent  persons  i 
for  after  exposure  to  the  weather  it  reverted  of,  I  shall  presently  show.  I  hope  1 1 
back  to  an  effete  state,  and  was  inefficacious  for  fidently  presume,  that  most  educatet 
the  purposes  he  had  named.  are  aware  that  air  once  breathed  by  a 

♦  is,  by  the  simple  process  of  respirati 

ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  STABLES,   verted  into  a  deadly  poison,   and,  1 

WITH  A  DEMONSTRATION  OP  THE  NECESSITY   ghould  be  instantly  removed  from  its 

THERE  EXISTS  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OP  IM-   and  replaced  by  a  proper  supply  of  a  ; 

PROVED   STRUCTURAL   ARRANGEMENTS   IN   wholcsomc  air.    It  IS  Well  known  thatth 

THE  FORMATION  OP  THEIR  FLOORS.  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  at 

The  frequent  and  violent  exertions  which  man   thrown  out  at  each  expiration— a  gasw 

requires  of  the  horse,  renders  it  a  matter  of  the   ther  supports  life  nor  combustion:  of 

highest  importance  that  the  animal's  physical   of  this  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  unforta 

condition  be  as  perfect  as  skill  and  attention  ferers  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta 

can  secure ;   and  as  there  are  no  organs  of  this  painfully  demonstrates.    I  could  cite, 

noble  animal  so  severely   taxed,   during  the   necessary,  numerous  ^miliar  illustratioi 

performance  of  either  fast  or  heavy  work,  as  the   subject,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  fdlowinj 

organs  of  respiration,  it  is  obvious  that  too  will  serve  to  inform  such  of  your  readen 

much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  all  circum-  not  hitherto  have  given  especial  coda 

stances  which  tend  to  secure  -i^eitecXxoxi  m  the  to  theories  of  respiration,  and  who  are,  tl 

condition  oi  that  delicate  appaiaXu%  wVac^v  ^\vj%  \xwK^«t^  ^1  ^^  \sxs^i»NasN!c^  inkich  att 

so  prominent  a  part.    It  is  no  maXUi  ^\«A5Mst  ^^  %\ia\^vi\*\— 
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All  liaTe  heard  of  the  fittal  accidents  that  that  when  these  are  made  to  present  a  fair  sur- 
sear  in  breweries,  from  persons  incautiously  /ace  that  the ''job"  has  been  creditably  executed; 
sicending  yats  while  these  are  surcharged  with   but  what  are  the  facts  ?    They  are  simply  these : 
le  products  of  fermentation.    It  is  the  carbonic  When  the  liquid  manures  of  horses  are  dropped 
Hi  gas  which  kills  the  individual  in  this  case ;   on  such  a  floor  as  that  which  I  have  described, 
ad  who  is  not  aware  of  the  danger  of  descend-   they  rapidly  percolate  between  the  interstices  of 
ig  dose,  deep  wells,  where  foul  air  has  accu-   the  irregular  stones — decomposition  immedi- 
odated,  and  rendered  the  atmosphere  obnoxious   ately  ensues — and  deleterious  gases  are  abun- 
fthunan  beings?     Again,  carbonic  acid  gas  dantly  disengaged.     I  would,  therefore,  beg  to 
raves  to  be  the  baneful  agent :    few,  perhaps,   press  upon  the  attention  of  all  whom  it  may 
De  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  if  a  bird  be  sus-   concern,  that  the  principle  of  rendering  stable 
Hided  from  the  room  of  a  closely  encompased  floors  impervious  to  moisture  should  never  be  lost 
fed,  the  creature  is  speedily  put  to  death — it  is   sight  of;  without  attention  to  this  desideratum 
lisoned  by  exposure  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas —  the  most  ingenious  schemes  for  ventilation  must 
IS  natural  product  of  the  respiration  of  the  be  stultified!      So  rapidly  do  the  component 
Vmms  occupying  the.  bed !    Although  this  gas  parts  of  urine  assume  the  gaseous  form,  that  it 
ifaaturally  heavier  than  common  atmospheric   has  surprised  many  to  find,  on  examining  an 
|l^  it  nevertheless,  when  heated  by  the  process   imperfect  floor,  that  percolation  has  extended  to 
jkiespiration,  becomes  much  lighter,  ascends,   so  small  a  depth,  but  the  true  explanation  of 

occupies  the  space  nearest  the  roof  of  the    this  circumstance,  no  doubt  is,  that  the  recently 
where  it  may  liave  been  produced,  so   dropt  urine  comes  in  contact  with  materials  in  a 

persons  near  the  floor,  having  a  plentiful  high  state  of  chemical  action,  which,  like  yeast 

ily  of  cold  air,  may  suffer  no  inconvenience,  to  the  wort,  immediately  induces  a  similar  con- 
h  they,  most  assuredly,  by  each  act  of  dition  in  the  atoms  of  the  recent  materials, 
on,  are  slowly  and  silently  contributing  ammoniacal  gas  is  formed,  which  ascends  and 

le  destruction  of  the  ill-fated  victim  in  the  pervades  the  entire  apartment  The  irritating 
But  the  products  of  respiration,  poison-   ammoniacal  gas  1  have  frequently  found,  on 

although  they  be,  are  the  result  of  vital  going  into  a  stable  in  the  morning,  so  concen- 
mena,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  dispensed  trated  that  I  could  not  breath  without  coughing, 

nor  prevented :   but  the  grand  source  of  and  my  eyes  lachrymated  as  if  a  newly  cut  onion 
to  which  I  am  desirous  to  direct  atten-  had  been  hanging  under  my  nose.     Now,  the 

is  both  removeable  and  preventable,  because  products  of  respiration  contributed  but  in  an 

dependent  on  the  ammoniacal  gas  which  is  inferior  degree  to  this  state  of  vitiation.    /  re- 
d  from  the  decomposing  urine  that  is  peat  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the 

._ed  by  the  porous  floors  of  stables.      Now  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  stable,  while  its 
»>  tne  shortly  describe  the  condition  of  stable  floor  continues  pervious  to  moisture.    I,  therefore, 
QtA  as  these  are  usually  (I  may  say  invariably)   cannot  too  strongly  urge  this  fact  upon  the 
Mliucted — and  suppose  we  take  a  stall  in  the   attention  of  every  one  who  may  find  his  stables 
t^ts-hill  Barracks  as  our  text :  Nothing  could   in  an  objectionable  and  unwholesome  condition; 
more  unscientific   than  the  arrangements   and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  means 
i^ih  are  here  everywhere  to  be  observed.    All  by  which  the  desired  improvement   may    be 
i>%  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  is  to  secure  a   effected  involves  neither  difficulty  nor  expense. 
■^  and  resisting  footing  for  the  animals,  and       Let  the  centre  of  the  causewayed  stall  be 
1%  this  may  be  efiected  at  the  cheapest  rate,   removed  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  five  feet  in 
*  Jbllowing  mode  of  procedure  is  practised : —  length,  ipeasuring  from  the  croup  end  of  the 
'^^ders,  or  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  are  placed   stall.    Flags  of  &a3\d%\.oive  -^^.n  evxv'&XiX^  c»l  ^\!k&Ss»X 
9^  bed  of  sand  or  small  gravel,  (I  beg  especial    in  breadth,  three  itic\ve^  xSc^Ot,  %xAqS.  «swi«bvks*» 
^xtt/oB  to  this  circumattmce,)  and  it  is  believed   length,  having  l\ie  Vnnex  ox  <ieiv\x^  t^^'&,\i«s€^fc^ 
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to  such  an  angle  as  that  when  the  two  are  his  stable  floors  impermeable  to  liquds.  thkl 

brought  together  there  will  be  a  space  or  central  this  is  effected,  it  is  idle  to  talk  thwii 

gutter  formed  like  an  inverted  V,  one  inch  and-  ventilating  scheme  whatever ;  theiefiiie,  1 1 

a-half  in  breadth  at  the  surface,  and  two  inches  reform  your  stable  floors ! ! ! — W.  Ihfce  G%Jk 

deep  at  the  apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  which  Edinburgh,  1,  Lothian  Bead,  9th  Jungf  184S. 
space  must  be  filled  with  cement  or  pitch — a       F.S. — It  will  afford  me  great  [deasQie 

slight  downward  and  backward  inclination  must  communicate  with  parties  who  may  desiien 

be  given  to  the  paving  stones,  so  that  whatever  minute  information  om  thiamostimportaaV 

liquid  may  be  dropt  upon  them,  shall  be  rapidly  I  think  highly  interesting  subject — ^W.  I) 

conducted  towards  the  hind  quarters,  and  from  — Ayrshire  Agriculturist. 
thence  conveyed  on  the  surface  to  the  point  in  ♦■ 

the  exterior  found  most  convenient  for  a  tank,  TRIALS  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  i 
or  reservoir,  where  it  maybe  stored  till  required  BONES  FOR  TURNIPS.— 1844. 

as  manure.    I  find  the  making  such  an  arrange*  Field  No.  1. — Soil,  sandy  loam,  upon  T.  ( 
ment  as  I  have  shortly  described  would  cost  for       old  red  sandstone  so  completely  worn 

materials  about  lOs.  per  stall—lO  feet  for  each  ^^i^^  ^®  ^*'^  ^"^y  *^*'  *  P*^ 
_^„        ,_„^       _'^,  ,,«       .  without  any  manure,  lying  hetvoeen 

Stan,  and  10  feet  for  that  part  of  the  floor  im^       the  acre  with  the  acid  and  bones, 

meditealy  behind  the  animal  opposite  his  stalL       and  the  acre  with  dung,  produced 

A  most  superior  article  I  know  could  be  fur-       only  per  acre 0 

TiiaTi«<i  Vi^  ivT/.oo^o    T    -D.«»»  fi,  c««     ^g  A  Oi^e  acre  manured  with  160  bush,  of 

mshed  by  Messrs.^  J.  Paton  &  Sons,  of  Ayr.       t^rf^^es  wetted  with  water 8  1 

rHe  excellent  quahty  of  their  sandstone,  and  One  acre  manured  with  160  bush,  of 
the  great  advantages  their  ingenious  and  turf  ashes,  2  bush,  fine  bone-dust, 
powerful  stone-cuttmg  machinery,  gives  to  their  *"d  SOlbs.  brown  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
«^b.stoe„t  .peculiar  clai..  to  prefer„.ent.  ^ ^.^i'-^Tb^^'f .f .H 

I  Shall  conclude  this  perhaps  already  too  One  acre  manured  with  20  ywds  of 

extended  communication,  by  assuring  gentlemen       dung »• 14  1 

who  may  adopt  such  structural  arrangements  ^^^^  ^®^^  ^*^  \uned.  with  108  bush, 

as  I  have  proposed,  that  they  will  have  no  reason  Fi^JJ^Na  2Z^Son,  stone-brash,  upon 
to  regret  their  conduct ;   as  to  the  pecuniary       old  red  sandstone,  limed  1841. 

ootlay  which  these  improvements  would  require  One  acre  manured  with  15  bush,  coal 
you'll  ashes,  and  15  bush,  charcoal  dust 

«  Let  me  whisper  in  their  lug,  diilled  in  with  the  seed,  produced . .  4 

That  8  ablins  nae  vexation  f  Que  acre  manured  wit)^  8^  lbs.  broim 
because  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  give  their  acid  and  2  bush,  oi  fine  bone-dost, 
noble  animals  (whose  faithful  servitude  deserve  dissolved,  mixed  with  500  gallons 
so  well  at  their  hands)  credit  for  one  year,  as  of  ^ater,  and  sprinkled  with  a  water 
4-i.<>A.ii»«*;^»«4  A         ..    -n   -I     1    :•           /  cart  over  the  land  before  ridgmg  up, 

the  following  statement  will  clearly  demonstrate.       ^^  1 5  bush,  coal  ashes,  and  15  L£. 

A  horse  voides  more  than  31bs.  of  urine  daily,  or       charcoal  dust>  drilled  in  with  the 

say— 1100  lbs.  per  annum=21  lbs.  ammonia=       seed    12  li 

1«0  lbs.  guano,  10s.     So  that  he  pays  like  a       The  Swedes  (Skirving's)  w»e  y/ixaSd 

gentleman  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  unvitiated  the  ridge  the  first  and  seooBd  wedi 

^^^^^P^e'*-  July,  at  24  inches,  the  plants  iiSmm 

The  necessity  there  is  for  rendering  stable  nine  incbeff;  horse  and  hand  h«ed4 

floors  impervious  to  urine  appears  to  me  so  ob-  times ;  pulled,  topped,  tailed,,  and  vej^ 

vious  and  apparent,  that  I  flatter  myself  no  Jan.  14,  1845. 

sensible  man  who  may  chance  to  cast  his  eye       I  had  the  brown  aulpbuiic.  acid^  iM 

oirer    ibia   hurried   and  imperfect  Tpa^ei  mW  V*15(J  at  Old.  per  lb.  from  that  WgWM 
beaitate  for  a  moment  in  adoi^\ing  8(»iie  plan,  %'^^^\;Ei^^<&TCL«s\&^^\.\£t«tY\h^ 
iriich  shali  have  the  effect  o£  xenjSienxv^  \a%  ^x\a\xSV^«sw^^«k^s«^^\>«fife'^a^ 
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litf ,  firmn  Messrs.  H.  and  T.  Proctor,  per  acre,  pat  on  as  my  field  No.  2.  The 
stol,  at  26s.  per  qr.  result  was,  the  part  limed  produced  a  good 

lie  acid  and  bones  for  field  No.  I  were  crop  for  the  season,  beating  15  loads  of 
ited  as  follows  :— -Por  One  jicre,— An  dung,  but  the  turnips  on  the  part  not  limed, 
pty  hogshead  of  about  100  gallons,  with  although  coming  up  well,  very  soon  died 
i  head  out  was  used ;  2  bush,  (or  16  gal-  away,  and  in  less  than  a  month  not  a  single 
ib)  of  bone-dust  was  put  into  the  cask  or  plant  was  to  be  seen. 
),  then  SOlbs.  (or  about  4J  gallons)  of  In  the  field  No.  2,  the  acid  and  bones 
d,  the  mass  being  stirred,  to  this  was  were  treated  as  No.  1 ;  when  taken  to  the 
led  24  gallons  of  boUing  water,  the  mix-  field,  a  water-cask,  holding  250  gallons  of 
e  being  well  stirred  the  whole  time,  the  water  (twice  filled),  was  used  with  half  the 
ker  was  being  put  in  to  keep  down  the  vio-  quantity  of  the  mixture  and  sprinkled  over 
t  ebullition  that  ensued  in  a  few  minutes ;  the  land  before  ridging  up ;  the  ashes  were 
bone-dust  was  perfectly  dissolved  and  then  drilled  in  with  the  seed. 
m  use.  The  mixture  was  then  taken  in  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
tub  to  the  field,  put  by  the  heat  of  turf  of  running  the  mixture  and  water  along  the 
es,  which,  being  very  dry,  about  500  drills  ((rfter  ridging)  is  a  much  better  plan 
Ions  of  water  were  gradually  added  to  than  the  above,  and  which  for  the  future  I 
mixture,  and  thrown  over  the  ashes ;  shall  adopt  when  using  the  mixture  in  a 
ich,  being  well  mixed,  were  then  put  liquid  state. 

)  carts,  and  distributed  with  a  shovel  I  intend  this  year  to  put  four  bushels  of 
)  the  drills,  the  ground  ridged  up,  and  bone-dust  and  120  lbs.  of  acid  per  acre  over 
nediately  sown.  the  whole  of  my  turnip  land,  about  50  acres, 

put  in  about  three  acres  per  day,  using  (with  and  without  other  manures),  having 
!e  old  hogsheads  (worth  about  58.  each),  observed  that  where  the  water  cask  went 
when  taken  to  the  field  two  lots  were  twice  over  the  same  ground  last  year,  there 
together,  the  empty  tub  being  used  to  was  treble  the  weight  of  turnips. 

the  proper  quantity  of  water  before       In  every  trial  of  acid  and  bones,  the  tur- 
wing  over  the  ashes.  nips  came  into  rough  leaf  a  week  before 

neighbouring  farmer  had  one  carboy  those  planted  the  same  day  with  other  ma- 
3id  last  year ;  he  used  dried  mud  from  nures.  I  find  the  lighter  or  shallower  tur- 
>rse-pond  to  mix  with  the  acid  and  nip  seed  (indeed,  all  small  seeds)  is  put 
!8,  and  he  is  so  satisfied  with  the  result  into  the  ground,  the  better ;  if  the  seed  is 
he  has  ordered  10  carboys  of  acid  this  just  covered  with  the  soil  it  is  sufficient. — 
.  My  Iriend  says  the  acid  and  bones  R.  W.  Purchase  Pilstone,  near  ChepstoWy 
every  other  manure  (guano,  dung,  &c.) ,  Map,  21 . 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  manures  — ♦— 

Towmg  turnips.  The  soil  (a  poor  sand)  SUMMER  FALLOWS, 

limed  with  108  bushels  per  acre  imme-  the  best  mode  of  making  a  good  fallow. 
ely  before  the  mixture  was  put  on.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  Wingerworth 

am  convinced  that  without  lime  in  the  Agricultural  Society  the  subject  for  discus- 
,  acid  and  bones  will  not  act;  this  I  sion  was ''The  utility  or  inutility  of  summer 
leased  in  a  neighbouring  field  last  year,  fallows,  and  the  best  method  of  making  a 
I  field  six  years  ago  was  part  of  a  com-  a  good  fallow."  The  following  is  a  brief 
a;  it  was  then  broken  up,  and  part  sketch  of  the  opinions  given  on  the  subject 
•d.  ihe  following  year;  last  year  the  by  the  different  speakers : — Itwa.-i^.droxl^.^^ 
ale  fidd  was  planted  with  turmps,  using  that  on  dry  aoWa  ^wmmtT  lvi)\Qvj%  \xvY^\.\i^ 
hushels  of  bone-dust  and  SOlbs.  o£  acid    completely  dls^euse^  VVCtv,  xJtv^X.  'sycw  N\\^'^'i  ^*^^ 
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a  more  adhesive  nature  they  occurred  more  intended  for  turnips  should  be  ploughed  as 
frequently  than  was  consistent  with  good   soon  as  the  last  crop  of  com  is  carted  from 
farming,  hut  that  on  strong  wet  soils  they  it    No  land  should  be  selected  for  turnips 
were  indispensable.    But  even  on  the  last-  that  was  exhausted  by  cropping,  or  that 
mentioned  soils  they  would  not  so  frequently   was  overrun  with  couch  grass,  kedlocb, 
happen  (namely,  every  three  or  four  years)   coltsfoot,  or  any  kinds  of  weeds.    After 
if  the  land  was  effectively  drained.    When   the  debate  on  fallows  had  closed,  there  was 
land  required  a  fallow  it  was  advisable  to   some  very  interesting  conversation  on  the 
plough  it  in  October,  if  possible,  in  the   application  of  clay  from  drains  when  land 
following  manner,  viz. — draw  two  furrows  is  in  fallow.     The    chairman  had  sees 
together  to  form  a  ridge,  let  the  field  re-   wonderful  crops   from  burnt  clay,  vhei 
main  so  tiU  the  following  February,  and  used  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per  acre ;  \sA 
then  cross-cut  it.    Others  thought  it  more   great  caution  was  required  to  bum  it  pro- j 
advisable  to  plough  it  in  lands,  reverse  the   perly,  and  he  thought  that  in  a  countij  i 
ridges,  and  cross-cut  the  third  ploughing  ;   like  this,  so  abounding  in  clay  soils,  it  ov 
when  the    weather   was  sufficiently  dry,    to  have  a  trial.   It  was  stated  that  a 
break  the  soil  down  with  a  heavy  roller,    man  well  known  to  several  in  these  pait^l 
afterwards  han*ow  and  get  off  the  couch   had  by  way  of  experiment,  applied  20  caitj 
grass,  which  must  be  led  away  and  mixed   loads  of  good  horse  manure  to  an  acre i 
with  manure,  to  form  a  compost  for  another   arable  land  that  was  a  complete  bed 
season ;  burning  the  couch  grass  and  other   couch  grass.     The  dung  was  spread 
kinds  of  rubbish  not  in  seed  was  considered   ploughed  down  early  in  spring — then  soi 
very  wrong.     The  banks,  &c.,  round  the   with  three  bushels  of  good  lentils.   Thj^ 
field,  to  be  cut  down  close  to  the  fences,  so   crop  was  very  great,  and  scarcely  a  we 
as  to  afford  no  harbour  for  weeds  or  vermin,   could  be  found  when  ploughed  for  wheati 
More  ploughings,  draggings,  &c.,  would  be   Michaelmas.    The  crops  have  been  hetT 
required  to  get  the  soil  quite  clean,  but  the    and  the  land  in  good  condition  ever 
number  would  depend  in  a  great  measure  • 

on  the  season.    If  lime  was  intended  to  be       DARLINGTON  FARMERS'  CLUB, 
used,  it  should  be  got  on  in  a  quick  state  in   This  Club  held  their  June   meeting 
June  or  July,  but  not  later  than  August,   the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  offices  of  Mr. 
that  it  might  get  well  incorporated  with  the   Dixon,  land-agent.      The   subject 
soil  before  sowing  the  wheat.    When  ma-   discussion  was  "  The  hoeing  and  mi 
nure  was  used,  it  ought  to  be  ploughed   mentof  the  Turnip  and  Potatoe  crop." 
down  at  least  three  weeks  before  sowing.       On  this  occasion  Mr.  Walton,  the 
It  would  be  found  advantageous  to  adopt   chairman,  presided,   and  on  opening 
the  following  plan  of  fallowing  on  some   meeting  he  said : — Gentlemen,  haviog^ 
kinds  of  land,  in  the  general  run  of  seasons :   a  former  occasion  proposed  the  subjeeti 
—When  a  field  is  sown  with  oats  at  spring,    this  afternoon's  discussion,  it  now 
and  it  is  not  much  overgrown  with  weeds,    my  duty,  in  conformity  with  a  recomi 
but  yet  would  require  a  fallow  the  next   dation  from  that  meeting,  to  introduce  I 
year,  sow  rye-grass,  trefoil,  and  some  other   subject  to  your  notice,  and  in  doingi 
early  artificial  grasses  at  the  same  time    will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to | 
with  the  oats.     These  would  afford  early   your  attention  to  such  points  only  «* 
cropping  for  sheep  and  calves  till  the  middle   desirable  to  gain  information  upoUi 
of  May;  it  should  then  be  broken  up,  and  ing  my  remarks  more  particular!/ *•' 
by  proper  working  there  W0M\^\ieTp\%iA.^  \!i^i^\x\%wvdmanagement  of  thctuniV*' 
of  time  to  make   a  good  iaUo\».     li^xi^  w^l\  ^ati^«w«i^ 'OaaX.^  ^esMs?^ 
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more  importance   to   the  majority  of  strong  healthy  plants  and  therefore  rather 

rmers  in  this  district  than  the  potatoe  than  leave  inferior  or  sickly  plants,  I  would 

op.     It  may  appear,  gentlemen,  like  a  deviate  a  little  from  the  stipulated  distance, 

session   from  the  suhject,  hut  as  this  leaving  occasionally  two  plants  at  a  nearer 

scussion  includes  the  management  as  well  distance  than  usual,  whilst  the  next  would 

the  hoeing  of  the  crop,  I  will  heg  your  he  at  a  greater  distance  than  ordinary.    I 

diligence  whilst  I  refer  hack  to  the  ma-  would  now  ohserve   gentlemen,    that  al- 

iring  and  sowing ;  and  last  year,  in  order  though,  as  I  have  hefore  stated,  I  am  in  the 

test  the  comparative  merits  of  two  or  hahit  of  thinning  my  turnips  to  the  dis- 

ree  different  descriptions  of  manure  on  a  tance  of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  yet  I 

Id  of  average  quality,  I  set  out  three  am  not  certain  that  this  is  the  best  distance 

itinct  acres,  and  manured  one  acre  with  that  can  be  adopted ;  for  my  impression  is, 

cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,   another  acre  that  if  a  greater  space  were  left  betwixt  the 

th  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  plants  it  would  answer  still  better,   more 

other  acre  with  16  cart-loads  of  rotten  particularly  in  the  case  of  Swede  turnips, 

Dg,  the  expense  of  each  of  which  was  as  because  it  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  grow 

lows : —  £,  s.   d.  them  as  large  as  possible,  and  as  I  believe 

•St  acre,  3  cwt.  of   Peruvian  that  turnips  send  out  their  roots  to  a  con- 

ruano,  at  13s. 1  19    0  siderable  distance  in  the  soil  in  search  of 

Ihate  d^'um^'lle^^^  1    4    0  ^°°^'   ^  ^^"^^  '^^'  '^  ^^^^^  '^^"^P^  ^^^ 

ird  acre.  16  loads  of  rotten  dung  generally  a  little  more  room  than  what  is 

or  whicn  say  4s.  per  load  ....     3    4    0  at  present  allotted  to  them,  that  it  would 

The  acre  manured  with  the  superphos-  prove  beneficial ;  and  uuder  this  impres- 

ite  of  lime  was  ready  for  hoeing  seven  sion,  although  I  have  never  yet  had  the 

's  earlier  than  the  acre  manured  with  nerve  to  thin  my  turnips  to  that  distance, 

mo,  and  fourteen  days  earlier  than  the  yet  I  fancy  that  if  the  plants  were  left  as 

e  manured  with  rotten  dung,  and  con-  much  as  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows 

led  to  keep  the  lead  of  the  other  two  that  it  would  be  all  the  better, 
es  until  the  autumn  ;  but  when  winter       A  very  animated  discussion  then  ensued, 

ived  and  the  turnips  were  drawn  I  could  both  as  to  the  distance  most  proper  for 

n  see  no  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  thinning  the  plants,  and  also  whether  it 

p,  consequently  I  did  not  weigh  them ;  were  desirable  to  thin  the  plants  to  the 

had  there  been  any  perceptible  differ-  proper  distance  in  the  first  hoeing,  or  whe- 

e  I  should  then  have  tested  the  weight  ther  it  would  answer  a  better  purpose  to 

bulbs  on  each  acre  ;  however,   all  the  leave  double  the  requisite  number  of  plants 

ie  acres  were  a  good  crop.     I  may  also  in  the  first  hoeing,  and  afterwards  in  the 

I  that  in  the  wheat  crop  which  is  now  second  hoeing    to  thin  them  .out  to  the 

wing  on  those  three  acres  there  is  no  proper    distance.       Mr.    Emmerson    very 

ceptible  difference  betwixt  one  part  and  strongly  advocated  the  principle  of  leaving 

>ther.  in  the  first  hoeing  double  the  requisite 

^ow  with  regard  to  the  hoeing  and  thin-  number  of  plants,  behaving  very  frequently 

ig  of  the  turnip  crop,  I  have  generally  found  it  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  case  of 

m  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  plants  at  the  crop  being  attacked  by  caterpillars  and 

m  ten  to  twelve  inches  distance  in  the  other  insects,  he  considered  that  it  then 

fs,  the  rows  being  about  twenty-eight  had  a  double  chance  of    success.      The 

Jhes  apart  from  each  other.    In  hoeing  majority  were  of  a  different  opinion  how> 

d  thinning  the  turnip  crop  I  consider  it  ever,  and  at  the  eoTveVa^vwv  oi  ^Jsifc  \s^^^'«s!w%^ 

great  importance  to  have,  if  possible,  it  wasxeaolvefii— TViaX.  VX.^^^^^^'^'^'^'^^^ 
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the  meeting  tliat  it  is  best  to  thin  turnips  of  sunflar  tests  applied  to  the  ridges  of  45  feet 
to  the  proper  distance  in  the  first  hoeing,  in  breadth.  Mr.  Arbnthnot  hadfomisliedluis 
It  was  dso  generally  believed  by  the  mem-  with  particuhirs  of  the  cost  of  this  drainage, 
hers  that  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  was  a  which  amounted  to  £18  15s.  for  the  seven  acies, 
a  proper  distance,  but  as  no  resolution  was  or  £2  Ids.  7d.  per  acre,  which  would  be  con- 
come  to  on  that  head,  Mr.  T.  Dixon,  the  sidered  very  moderate,  when  it  is  knows  tbst 
Secretary,  suggested  that  some  (d  the  mem-  the  small  pipes  had  cost  30s.,  and  the  d-inch 
bers  should,  by  way  of  experiment,  measure  mains  40s.  per  1000.  Mr.  Parkes  would  eas- 
off  a  chain  of  land  in  an  average  part  of  tion  those  who  might  practice  deep  druoing, 
their  turnip  field,  and  thin  the  turnip  plants  not  to  expect  in  all  cases  such  immediate 
on  this  part,  to  fifteen  inches  apart  on  the  beneficial  results  as  had  occurred  in  this,  and  in 
rows,  and  see  what  the  result  would  be.—  many  other  instances  where  land  had  beeoloo^ 
The  meeting  then  broke  up.  drained  previously,  though  at  shallow  deptlu. 

♦  It  was  well  known  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  clays, 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY  that  drains  laid  3  and  4  feet  deep  in  undrained 

OF  ENGLAND.  lands,  rarely  produced  their  full  effect,  till  after 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  two  or  three  seasons  ;   yet  in  most  cases  witb 

House  in  Hanover-square  on  the  ISth  of  June,  which  he  was  acquainted,  where  deep  diaiu 

Deep  Draining. — Mr.  Parkes  exhibited  a  had  been  placed  in  the  same  soil,  previooly 

diagram,  explanatory  of  the  action  of  the  4  feet  shallower  drained,    they  acted  at   once,  and 

deep  drains,  described  at  a  previous  meeting  in  efficiently.     He  would  again  bring  to  the  reeol* 

a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  C.  Arbuthnot.  lection  of  the  members,  the  facts  stated  by  Mi. 

Since  that  period,  and  during  the  recent  heavy  Pusey,  viz.,  that  drains  laid  in  some  cl&y  laixl 

rains,  a  hole  had  been  dug  5  feet  deep,  near  the  of  his  had  scarcely  acted,  or  very  imperfectly 

crown  of  one  of  the  ridges  of  land,  about  24  feet  till  after  the  long  drought  of  last  year,  whd 

wide  between  the  drains.     The  object  of  this  recently  made  drains  also  produced  an  imin^ 

experiment  was  to  test  the  depth  at  which  the  diate  effect 

water  might  stand  after  rain  had  ceased,  and       Draught    on    Uneven     Ground.— Ui^ 

had  passed  off  through  the  drains,  and  it  ap '  Beaumont  informed  the  council   that  luTii| 

peared  that  free  water  pretty  uniformly  existed  completed  the  model  of  his  contrivance  for  At 

in  the  hole  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  2  inches  from  draught  of  carriages,  or  the  working  of  ploighi  I  ^ 

the  surface.    The  rise  of  the  ridge,  at  the  crown,  on  uneven  ground,  it  might  be  seen  l^A*!^ 

was  15  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  members  at  Mr.  Frasi's,  engibeer  and  nuB* 

the  furrows,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water,  at  wright,    158,    Goswell- street       The    ooooai 

the  half  way  between  the  drains,  was  1 3  inches  directed  information  to   be    conveyed  to  H& 

higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  drains.      Mr.  Beaumont  that,  when  his  machine  wu  000- 

Parkes  called  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the  pleted,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  exhibtitat«7 

important  phenomena  elicited  by  this  experiment  of  the  country  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  as  bearing  particularly  on  the  drainage  of      Draught  by  Wind-Power.-— Mr.  FsB^ 

ridged  land.     Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  described  the  M.P.,  laid  before  the  council  various  intefoiiif 

field  to  have  been  drained  2  feet  6  inches  deep  statements  connected  with  the  expexiiiMil> "; 

])reviou8ly,  but  that  it  remained  constantly  wet,  his  tenant,  Mr*  Stace,  residing  at  BefsA 

whereas  it  was  now  thoroughly  dry ;  and   the  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  the  appliestioiitf^ 

singular  fact  appeared  that  drains  laid  in  the  power  of  windmills  to  the  general  fifUfB0^ 

furrows  4  feet  deep  removed   the  stagnating  agricultural  draught,  especially  in  the  opfloiV 

WBter  (o  a  depth  of  4  feet  2  inches  below  the  of  ploughing.    Mr.  Stace  remarks,  ''We^^s 
crown  of  fhe  ridge.     He  hoped  to  V>e  a)Q!Ve  «kX  «^  ^\qvx^^^,  «nd  ploughed  well,  se?«rrf«***^« 
AUure  period  Co  lay  before  tl\e  councW  xSaeiewXx  \wii8i  ^V^^x  xasiiMi%  ^^invs? 
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ploughed  several  acres— and  that  we  straw ;  the  stahle  door,  when  open,  produces  of 

n    Pearson's   draining-plough— are  course  a  cold  current  of  air,  which  is  nearest  to 

0  convince  us  of  the  utility  of  the  the  hind  legs.     The  causes  then  of  grease  in 
for  the  advantages  of  heing  able  to  horses  are  rapid  transitions  in  temperature,  high 

d  at  some  seasons,  without  treading  feeding,  with  irregular  exercise,  filthy  stables, 

ses,  are  so  great,  that  it  would  be  washing  the  legs  when  heated,  and  leaving  them 

^  at  even  a  greater  expense ;  but  we  to  dry,  without  sufficiently  sponging  and  rub* 

ve,  plough  by  wind  at  less  than  half  bing  them,  the  washing  when  heated  in  ponds, 

;  of  horsen.  or  the  pouring  of  water  over  them. 

■    ■     ^^^^^^^^''^^^^^^  Well  wash  the  heel  with  soft  soap  and  water, 

m^g|gu)g»    <gC» j^n^  afterwards  apply  the  following  ointment  :— 

er$*  Medical  Dictionary ^  for  the  Ointment  for  Scurfy  Heelt, 

of  Animals,     By  Cuthbert  W.  Yellow  wax,  2  ounces, 

,    Esq.,   F.  R.  S.      J.    Ridgway,  Sweet  oil,  8  ounces,  melt  together  and  add 

Sugar  of  lead  in  very  fine  powder,  2  drachms. 

[BERT  Johnson  has  compiled  a  Use  a  little  of  this -after  each  bathing.    The 

1  little  work,  to  which  we  wish  horse  to  have  bran  mashes,  and  a  diuretic  ball 
;es8.  Compilations  of  this  kind  every  third  or  fourth  day,  at  the  same  time 
aluable  where  the  aid  of  a  well-  having  green  food  if  possible.  Tf  not  attended 
veterinarian  is  not  to  be  had ;  but  to,  the  inflammation  extends  and  the  heel  cracks. 
SI  farmer  is  in  reach  of  a  regular  Poultice  the  heel  with  carrots  boiled  soft ;  if 
T  we  would  have  him  by  all  they  cannot  be  obtained,  one  made  with  linseed 
r  not  so  much  upon  the  book  as  meal.  Apply  the  following  caustic  wash  :-^ 
nan.    It  requires  more  skill  than  Blue  stone,  2  drachms, 

'ofessional  man  usually  possesses  Alum,  2  drachms, 

be  nature  of  diseases  in  their  first  Water,  1  pint. 

without  the  power  to  do  this  he  When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  we 

course,  apply  the  remedies  here  may  leave  off  the  poultice  and  apply  the  follow- 

!  him*  ing  ointment : — 

:e    the    following    extracts,    on  Yellow  resin,  4  ounces, 

and  **  Hoove,**  as  specimens  of  ,,      wax,  4  ounces, 

and  which  will  give  our  recMLers  Sweet  oil,  2  pints,  melt  them  together  and  add 

of  the  value  of  it : —  Calamine  in  very  fine  powder,  }  pound ;  stir 

"  says  Professor  Youatt,  "  is  the  till  cold. 

;ligence  and  mismanagement    It  is  Hoove— Is  a  disease  in  cattle,  caused  by  the 

;  our  cavalry,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  fermentation  of  green  food,  which,  evolving  a 

eman  and  farmer  if  it  is  not  speedily  great  quantity  of  gas,  distends  the  rumen.    It  is 

)m  every  stable."  a  common  complaint  in  those  cattle  and  sheep, 

lonsists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  who,  taken  from  very  poor  food,  are  turned  into 

horse,  and  it  most  generally  attacks  clover,  turnips,  or  rich  pastures. 

^ ;  and  during  the  attack  a  complete  In  Cattle. — The  animal  ceases  to  eat,  be* 

put  to  the  development  of  the  greasy  comes  distressed,   its  breath  is  oppressed,  it 

ch  exudes  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  moans ;  the  belly  is  blown  up ;  the  brain  is 

It  arises  from  the  sudden  transi-  next  effected;  the  tongue  protrudes;  the  ani- 

mperatnre  to  which  the  heel  of  the  mal  falls  and,  after  some  struggling,  dies. 

I  legs  are  more  peculiarly  exposed  There  are  two  common  tn&d&%  ^t  \sa»^^%^^ 

Drreoto  of  air  ia  warm  stables,  the  ammal  s\k&xuk|^  mVJa.  i2ftfc  Vwwfe>  ^^J<m.^  "w.^ 
D  ofdirt^  the  too  deeply  beddlnig  ii^  commoiAy  axid  vufiCttuSNKV^  l^<s««^« 
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The  first  is,  by  piercing  the  left  flank  of  the 
animal  with  a  knife.  Through  the  aperture 
immediately  rushes  the  gas,  witli  considerable 
violence,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the  food  and 
other  matters.  Professor  Youatt  observes,  with 
regard  to  the  safest  place  of  performing  this 
operation, — Supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn  close 
along  the  vertebrae,  from  the  haunch-bone  to 
the  last  rib,  and  two  other  lines,  of  equal 
length,  to  extend  down  the  flank,  so  as  to  form 
an  equilateral  triangle,  the  apex  of  the  triangle, 
or  the  point  where  the  lines  would  meet,  would 
be  the  proper  place  for  the  operation."  In 
this  operation,  it  is  by  far  the  best  to  use  a 
trocar,  which  is  an  instrument  consisting  of 
a  stillett  or  knife,  encased  in  a  silver  tube  or 
canula.  In  using  this,  after  the  piercing  is 
effected,  the  stillett  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the 
pipe  sticking  in  the  aperture,  where  it  may  be 
secured  by  means  of  a  ring,  which  is  fixed  on 
the  end  protruding  from  the  wound,  and  by  a 
cord  round  the  animal's  body.  By  this  means 
the  discharge  through  the  aperture  is  properly 
directed  in  its  course,  some  portion  of  which 
might  otherwise  escape  (as  it  usually  does  by 
the  old  mode)  into  the  abdomen.  In  a  day  or 
two,  the  affection  being  cured,  the  camula  may 
be  withdrawn. 

The  other  mode  of  relieving  cattle  suffering 
with  the  Hoove  is,  to  introduce  an  elastic  pipe, 
or  probang,  down  their  throats  into  the  stomach, 
by  wliich  meaus  the  gas  is  immediately  libe* 
rated,  and  the  animal  relieved.  There  are  se- 
veral varieties  of  this  implement  made  by  va- 
rious instrument-makers,  which  I  commend  to 
my  readers.  This  may  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  the  animal  as  often  as  the  belly 
swells. 

When  the  animal  is  quite  relieved,  a  dose  of 
physic  should  be  administered.  This  may  con- 
sist of — 

Epsom  salts,  I  lb. 
Carraway  seeds,  2  oz. 
Ginger,  J  oz. 
Gruel,  3  pints. 

And  then,  to  impart  tone  to  the  stomach,  for 
three  or  four  mornings  give  a  doae — 


Epsom  salts,  4  oz. 

Gentian,  in  powder,  1  oz. 

Ginger  powder,  ^  oz. 

Carraway,  in  powder,  1  oz. 

Gruel,  3  pints. 
Calves — Have  the  Hoven  occasionally.  The 
remedy  :  introduce  the  probang. 

Sheep — When   first  turned  into  rich  green 
food,  are,  like  cattle,  apt  to  eat  voraciously; 
the  stomach  becomes  overloaded ;  fermentatios 
takes  place  ;  the  belly  becomes  distended ;  and 
the  animal,  if  not  relieved,  speedily  dies.   For 
this  disease  there  is,  perhaps,  no  mode  so  prae* 
tically  available  by  the  shepherd  as  the  trocu, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded  when  speaking 
of  this  disease  in  cattle.     A  probang  for  sheep 
is  also  constructed,  and  is  a  far  better  mode  of 
cure  than  the  use  of  the  knife,   or  a  trocar. 
This  is  passed  down  the  animaVs  throat  mncli 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  cattle. 

The  after-treatment  is,  to  give  the  animal  i 
dose  of  physic,  say — 

2  oz.  Epsotn  Salts, 

1  drachm  Powdered  Ginger, 

2  drachms  Carraway, 
In  i  pint  of  warm  water. 

Avoid  turning  it  into  pasture  too  luxaiianL 

Report  qf  the  Doncaster  AgrictiUmal  Am" 
ciation  on  the  advantages  of  Mangel  Wurtxd 
08  a  Fallow  crop,  London,  J.  Ridgwsy> 
If  every  society  in  the  kingdom  took  the 
same  means  of  collecting  and  disseminating 
information  upon  points  of  practical  hm- 
bandiy,  as  the  above-mentioned  sodetf 
has  done,  their  value  would  be  increased 
in  a  vastly  extended  ratio. 

We  notice  the  report  before  us  as  en* 
dence  of  the  great  practical  utility  of  wbit 
we  recommend.  The  following  is  the  me* 
thod  adopted  by  the  committee  to  carry  oat 
its  views,  and  to  obtain  the  informatifli 
upon  which  this  and  similar  reports  lit 
founded : — 

The  committtee  at  thdr  first  meetiog  ^ 
pared  a  list  of  queries  to  be  submitted  Co  tke 
formers,  with  a  view  of  elicitzng  Ab 
iofonnation. 
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ey  also  laid  oat  into  distiicts  the  extent  of  pigs  raced  each  other  round  their  fold-yard 
try  over  which  their  inquiries  were  to  run,  for  the  large  juicy  red  roots  : — 
^ese  districts  were  allotted  among  the  The  subject  which  the  committee  have  se- 
lers  of  the  committee ;  each  member  un-  lected  for  their  second  report,  is  one  respecting 
)k  to  send  the  enquiries,  and  as  far  as  pos-  a  fallow  crop  of  very  recent  introdHction  into 
procure  returns  from  the  farmers  within  this  country,  viz.  Mangel  Wurtzel  ;  conse- 
istrict,  and  was  considered  at  liberty  to  quently,  the  answers  to  their  queries  are  not  so 
i  them  as  much  further  as  he  pleased.  numerous  as  they  could  have  desired,  for  the 
e  report  before  us  is  founded  upon  purpose  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
lunications  from  the  following  gentle-  comparative  value,  in  all  respects,  of  Swedish 
&nd  farmers  of  the  district : —  Turnips  and  Mangel  Wurtzel. 
Lord  Viscount  Althorp,  Wiseton  Park,  Amongst  our  correspondents,  some  of  the 
tawtry.  2.  Mr.  Birks,  Rossington  Grange,  most  valuable  are  from  Norfolk,  where  two 
)oncaster.  3.  Mr.  Bloomfield,  Warham,  appear  to  have  grown  Mangel  Wurtzel  for  ten 
Walsingham,  Norfolk.  4.  Mr.  Blythe,  or  twelve  years.  Of  the  others  who  have  fa- 
Ik-  5.  Mr.  Bom,  Streethorpe,  near  Don-  voured  us  with  their  answers,  seven  or  eight 
6.  Mr.  Bulling.  7.  Mr.  Cross,  Gring-  have  used  it  for  above  five  years ;  but  the 
ear  Bawtry.  8.  Mr.  Gibbons.  9.  Mr.  greatest  part  have  only  begun  to  use  it  within 
e  Kelk,  Sutton,  near  Retford.  10.  Mr.  the  last  year  or  two.  The  answers  are  from 
ng.  Shooter's  Hill,  near  Doncaster.  1 1.  every  description  of  soil,  the  greatest  number 
[oore,  Warham,  near  Walsingham,  Nor-  (nine)  from  sand,  not,  it  appears,  because  that 
12.  Mr.  Paley,  Squire  Pastures,  near  kind  of  soil  is  most  favourable  to  it,  but  because 
13.  Mr.  Kelsey  Park.  14.  Mr.  on  sand  land  fallow  crops,  of  all  sorts,  are  more 
>s,  Horsforth  Hall,  near  Leeds.  15.  generally  grown  than  on  any  others ;  six  are 
John  Simpson,  Babworth,  near  Retford,  from  peat,  four  from  clay,  four  from  chalk,  or 
r.  Snowden,  Marr,  near  Doncaster.     17.  limestone. 

Tarwick,  Eaton,  near  Retford.     18.  C.  C.  The  method  of  sowing  appears  to  be  drilling, 

m,  Esq.  M.P.  Felix  Hall,  Essex.     19.  or  dibbling  on  ridges,  from  27  to  30  inches 

Jodf.  Wright,  Bilham,  near  Doncaster.  apart,  and  afterwards  singling  out  the  plants  in 

rouldbe  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  the  rows,  at  about  16  or  18  inches  distant  from 

;  before  us  by  any  extract  from  it,  we  each  other ;   the  period  of  sowing,  any  time 

"ore  give  it  entire,  or  nearly  so — first  between  the  middle  of  April  and  end  of  May ; 

7ing  that  the  very  able  writer  to  whom  on  cold  soils,  earlier  than  on  warm, 

ociety  is  indebted  for  the  admirably  The  root  is  taken  up  in  October  or  Novem- 

insed  form  in  which  the  information  her,  and  stored,  or  pied,  like  potatoes,  being 

en,  errs  in  calling  Mangold  Wurtzel  covered  with  about  one   foot    of  straw,   and 

'op   of  very  recent  introduction  into  afterwards  with  a  few  inches  of  mould ;  but 

ountry** — upwards  of  twenty-five  years  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lay  the  mould  on  till 

;  was  grown  in  this  county  (Cheshire);  the  plants  are  quite  dry,  as  they  would  otherwise 

a  limited  scale  it  is  true,  but  still  we  be  liable  to  heat  and  rot    The  tops  and  leaves 

remember,  when  the  extensive  farm-  should  be  ploughed  into  the  land  immediately, 

operations,    amidst    which   we    were  In  comparing  the  quantity  of  manure  used  for 

pbt  up,  had  but  few  charms  for  us  who  Swedish  Turnips  and  Mangel  Wurtzel,  it  ap- 

longed  for  the  pleasures  of  society,  pears,  from  the  answers  of  those  farmers  who 

a  city  life ;  we  well  remember,  that  have  tried  Mangel  Wurtzel  longest,  that  both 

^old  Wurtzel  was  grown  and  fed  to  require  nearly  an  equal  quantity,  or  if  anything, 

fi,  pigs,  and  cattle.     Horses,  it  was  the  proportion  for  the  Swedes  is  rather  the 

found,  preferred  Swedish  turnips^  but  largest,  though,  at  the  same  time,  some  lay  on 
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more  for  Mangel  Wurtzel,  especially  if  the 
Swedes  are  to  be  eat  on  the  ground.  The 
quantity  may  be  stated  as  from  10  to  12  three- 
horse  cart  loads  per  acre.  With  respect  to  the 
comparative  produce  of  the  two  crops,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  in  favour  of  Mangel  Wurtzel,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one- fifth.  The  greatest 
weight  obtained  is  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Bab- 
worth — 54  tons.  Of  our  correspondents,  ten 
decidedly  prefer  Mangel  Wurtzel ;  two  give  a 
partial  preference  to  Swedes ;  and  the  rest  have 
not  expressed  any  opinion. 

With  respect  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  com, 
six  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel is  detrimental,  and  two  state  the  proportion 
of  deficiency  to  be  one -fifth;  eight  describe  it 
as  not  injurious ;  and  the  rest  have  not  made 
any  statement  on  the  subject. 

The  feeding  properties  of  Mangel  Wurtzel 
and  Swedes  are  an  important  part  of  our  inves- 
tigation ;  Lord  Althorp  alone  has  fully  tried 
their  comparative  merits :  he  writes  thus, — **  I 
tried  an  experiment,  by  feeding  two  oxen  abun- 
dantly on  Swedish  Turnips  and  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel, and  the  result  was,  that  they  increased  in 
weight  each  of  them,  when  upon  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel, much  more  rapidly  than  when  upon  Swedish 
Turnips,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  which  they 
consumed.    I  next  year  tried  the  same  sort  of 
experiment  on  a  single  beast,  and  the  result 
was  similar,  but  rather  more  favourable    to 
Mangel  Wurtzel.    I  have  heard  that  the  giving 
large  quantities  of  Mangel  Wurtzel  to  beasts 
in  very  low  condition  has  been  found  very  dan- 
gerous; but  I  have  never  found  any  bad  eflects 
from  the  use  of  it  with  either  cattle  or  sheep. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  when  the  oxen  are 
first  pot  to  Mangel  Wurtzel,  after  coming  from 
the  pastures,  it  disagrees  with  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals ;  in  this  case,  I  cease  giving  it  to  these 
for  a  few  days,  and  when  put  to  it  again,  it  has 
always  agreed  with  them  very  welL*'    In  this 
opinion  his  Lordship  is  supported  by  Mr.  Kelk, 
of  Sutton;   but  seven  of  our  correspondents 
are  of  opinion  that  Swedish  Turnips  will  feed 
quicker. 

With  respect  to  milch  cows,  the  answers  nt 
^w,  and  still  more  doubtful  tbiuEi  on  feeding; 


many  of  our  correspondents  state  that  they  give 
it  to  their  cows ;  five  ol  them  speak  of  it  u 
producing  more,  and  sweeter  milk;  bottworf 
the  Norfolk  farmers  say  it  is  apt  to  ityue  tk 
butter. 

Having  gone  through  all  the  pomto  ma* 
tioned  in  the  queries,  the  committee  eoDsds 
that  on  the  whole  the  answers  are  most  mi^ 
factory  in  favour  of  an  increased  eohan  i 
mangel  wurtzel ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  tk 
Norfolk  farmers,  who  have  used  it  longest,  al 
on  soils  where  the  turnip  is  most  likely  H 
compete  with  it,  still  grow  it  in  so  laige  a  pi** 
portion  as  from  one  fourth  to  onehalfoftbir 
yearly  fallows,  and  at  the  same  time  expim 
opinion  that  it  is  on  stronger  soil  than 
that  it  will  be  the  most  usefuL 

In  giving  their  opinion  in  favour  of  masgd 
wurtzel,  the  committee  by  no  means  lose 
of  the  value  of  other  fallow  crops;  botooB' 
sidering  that  there  must  be  in  every  £um 
land  not  kind  to  turnips- -that,  with  the 
quantity  of  manure,  a  larger  bulk  of  prodM 
can  be  grown — and  that  for  all  land  a  iSbUf 
of  fallow  crop  is  desirable  they  strongly  neoi* 
mend  the  introduction  of  it  into  every 
farm  in  the  country. 

To  sum  up— the  advantages  of  mangel 
zel  are  these : — 

It  is  more  sure  to  plant — ^bdngveiy 
liable  to  the  fiy,  or  grub. 

It  will  produce  more  weight. 

It  is  o£rthe  land  earlier. 

It  is  useful  as  a  change  of  fiUlow  crop 
the  land  is  tired  of  tomips. 

It  will  grow  on  land  where  turnips  cannot 
raised. 

It  is  better  Spring  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  faronr  of  Swedish 
nips,  it  may  be  said. 

That  the  weeding  and  singling  oot  m 
expensive. 

There  is  rather  more  time  farfidkmimii 
spring. 

The  Bueceeding  crop  is   bettor  ^tt  < 

mangel  wurtzel. 
Perhaps  cattle  feed  best  on  8«sfiA(sMl^ 
when  th^  ire  used  alone^ 
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tt  mttst,  however,  be  remarked,  that  these  the  likeness  of  an  animal  we,  many  of  us, 
» last  efideoces  in  favour  of  Swedish  turnips   may  have  seen,  and  which  t.11  must  know 

not  fnlly  proved,  and  only  partially  sup-  hy  reputation.  A  word,  however,  to  the 
ted.  artists  may  possibly  not  be  out  of  place 

[n  conclusion,  perhaps  two  observations  may  here ;  we  would  strongly  advise  them  to 
of  use.  adhere  strictly  to  the  portraiture  of  the  par- 

?int,  That  the  very  early  season  at  which  Ocular  animal  intended  to  serve  as  a  model 
Bgel  wortzel  should  be  sown,  renders  it  for  the  Dr.'s  disquisition,  and  by  no  means 
hly  expedient  that  the  land  should  be  made  to  allow  their  attention  to  be  distracted  hy 
clean  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  so  that  a   other  and  inferior  objects ;    thus  in  the 

days  in  the  Spring  may  be  sufficient  to  get  it  picture  of  Mr.  Duff's  short-homed  cow, 
►  a  proper  state  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  (part  2)  a  recumbent  animal  is  also  given 
Secondly,  That  wet  seasons  do  not  suit  which  is  intended  for  her  calf;  to  he  a 
[igel  wurtzel  so  well  as  dry ;  and  conse-  portrait  of  the  calf  it  should  be  represented 
mAy  for  the  last  two  years  the  Swedish  in  a  standing  position ;  no  artist  can  paint 
lips  have  been  the  more  valuable  crop  of  the  likeness  of  an  animal,  descriptive  of  its 
two.  genera,  as  this  is  given :  the  calf  should, 

♦  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  either  have  been 

mestie  Cattle :  portraits  of  the  principal  omitted  altogether,  or,  if  it  was  necessary 
reeds  reared  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  ^^  ^^^^  illustration  of  the  text  that  the  repre- 
TUh  characteristic  descriptions  cf  their  pe-  gentationofacalfofthe  short-homed  breed 
uUarities  and  comparative  merits.    Parts  g^ould  be  given,  that  it  should  be  what  it 

&  2.  By  William  Maggillivray,  A.M.,  purports  to  be—a  ** portrait"  of  the  parti- 
*L.D.     William  Blackwood  and  Sons,   ^ular  animal. 

Edinburgh  and  London ;  David  Wyllie  Each  portrait  of  the  series  is  to  be  de- 
ud  Son,  Aberdeen.  scribed  at  length,  with  critical  remarks 

•  Maggillivrat  has  proposed  for  him-  upon  the  animal  represented ;  thus  in  the 
'  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  important  case  of  Mr.  BoswelFs  bull  '*  Billy,'*  No. 
t,  aDd  one  for  which  he  appears  emi-  8151  Coates'  Herd  Book,  figured  in  part  1, 
lily  qualified.    In  the  parts  before  us  he    we  have  the  following : — 

presented  us  with  a  short  notice  of  the  Calved  12th  January,  1837;  bred  at  Ury, 
ividual  members  of  the  general  bovine  Kincardineshire,  by  Captain  Barclay  of  Uiy. 
lily,  as  introductory  to  a  more  extended  Got  by  Captain  Barclay's  Monarch  (4495) ; 
I  complete  account  of  the  various  breeds  dam  Red-ears  by  Invalid  (4076) ;  grand-dam 
domestic  cattle  than  any  we  are  yet  Flora,  by  Columella  (904);  great-grand-dam 
isessed  of.    The  work  is  splendidly  got  by  Albion  (14);  gr.  gr.  g.  d.by  Mr.  Seaton*s 

but  this  is  no  more  than  is  very  natu-  white  bull  (579) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  Bonny  Lass 
ly  to  be  expected  from  the  great  emi-  by  Palmflower  (480) ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d. 
ice  of  the  publishers ;  and  it  is  to  be  Coates's  Beauty,  by  Patriot  (486) ;  gr.  gr.  gr. 
ibellished  with  portraits  of  various  well-  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  Young  Hart,  by  Haughton  (294)  ; 
own  animals  as  specimens  of  the  several  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  Hart,  by  a  Bull  of 
seds.    This',  if  due  care  be  taken  by  the   M^-  Comfath's. 

^  ^      .  .  •  J         r  I.  1  DIMENSIONS. 

asts,  18  a  very  superior  mode  of  embel-  p^  j^  * 

hing  a  work  of  this  kind,  for  we  are  not  1.  From  crown  of  head  to  top  of  shoulder  3    0 

^presented  by  this  means  with  a  pic-  2.  From  top  of  shoulder  to  a  point  on  the 
,  -                 .  ^r        -.,           X'     1     1.      J  back  in  a  line  between  the  hookboncs  3    2 

rbl  representation  of  the  particular  breed  3  p^^  ^^^^  p^i^^  ^^  ^^.,^^3^ Ill 

•ng^t  under  our  notice  by  the  learned  4.  Total  length,  from  crown  of  head  to 

N»  but  his  description  is  exemplified  by  tail-head •^••* 8    I 
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Ft  m.  and  two  for  "  Billy."    After  two  hoon' dispute, 

5.  Length  of  tail,  exclusive  of  tuft.......   2    7   ^      agreed  to  decide  by  lot,  when  «G«ieril 

6.  Length  of  face,  from  crown  of  head  to  «.,..,.  .     ,   ,     ,  ,  ,    - 

point  of  nose    1  11   -P^cton  s"  admirers  gained  the  day,  and  the  finl 

7.  From  a  point  in  a  line  between  the  premium  was  given  to  him :  Mr.  James  Cbiisp 

eyes  to  point  of  nose    1     2   ©f  Doddington,  and  Mr.  Herriot  of  Ladyldrl^ 

9:  B^TdtVo^hLd i;^^^^^^  ?    I  twoofthejudge8,puttingitonrecordthaltbe,j 

10.  Breadth  of  face  in  a  line  across  the  considered  «  Billy"  the  best  bull,  although,  If 

eyes 0  10  the  result  of  the  above  decision,  the  second  p»*^ 

11.  Breadth  across  the  hook-bones    ....  2    4  ^j^^  ^^y  ^^s  given  to  him.    He  was  tha 

12.  Breadth  across  the  shoulders 1     4  u^tt*      n        ii-c»        ^-o  ^     *-xi 

13.  Girth  of  muzzle    Ill  «°^^  *°  ^-  ^'^"^^  ^°*^®"'  ^^''  "^  ^"^^*°  "^1 

14.  Girth  of  neck  at  onset  of  head 4    0  Kingcausie,  for  one  hundred  sovereigns. 

15.  Girth  behind  the  shoulders 8    4  The  good  points  of  this  bull  are,  what  breed*] 

16.  Height  from  ground  to  fore  elbow  ..13  g^s  call,  his  fine  quality,  his  shortness  of k 

17.  From  fore  elbow  to  top  of  shoulders  .  3  10  ...          ^    .   .  ,   . .  j  ^v      t.     u     vi  j 

18.  Height  ofback  at  hooks  from  ground  4  11  and  his  great  girth  behmd  the  8houlder-by»J 

19.  Height  of  hind  hock  from  ground  ..1     8    In  temper,  his  owner  describes  him  as 

20.  Depth  from  hook -bone  to  bottom  of  unrivalled,  never  requiring  a  ring,  and  as  qn 

«,    -TV     ,  , \ n\".\"'*  '\  and  docile  in  a  crowded  show-yard  as  at  him] 

21.  Depth  between  bottom  of  brisket  and  .,«,-,       «  ^     -,  i,    l -l- 

fore  knee     0     3    "i  the  field  or  farm-court     In  proof  of  hui 

22.  Distance  between  the  two  hind  feet  tivity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  has,  at  I 

when  standing    0  10   age  of  seven  years,  frequently  jumped  over  I 

23.  Between  the  two  fore  feet  ditto    ...   1  0   fl^g.^^j      ^g,     gg  h^s  a  great  propensity 

24.  Girth  of  bone  below  the  knee 0  9,  f .  ^  ,    ,.    \     ,    ,  l    1 

25.  Girth  before  the  hooks 8     6   ^^^^"^^  ^^<^^  ^"^  °°^y  ^®  checked  by  low 

26.  Length  from  point  of  shoulder  to  hip  5  11    spare  diet     His  food  has  been  grass  in  sumna;} 

27.  Length  of  quarter,  diagonally,  from  straw  and  a  few  turnips  in  winter.     His  stock] 

OQ    o^^?"r  °!!^  ^1°  ^^P-P°^°* ?  ,  A   are  considered  fine,  particularly  the  crosses  fm\ 

28.  Girth  of  shank •  •  •  •   I  10  "  "^  ' 

29.  Girth  of  forearm 1     8    Aberdeenshire  cows. 

30.  Height  from  ground  to  bottom  of  His  defects  are  not  numerous.    At  the 

flank 2    3    of  the  tail,  where  it  joins  the  back-bone,  itiel 

31.  From  ground  to  bottom  of  dewlap  ..16   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  acknowledged  standard  of  1 

QUALITIES.  and  his  hind  quarters  are  not  so  heavy  as 

Live  weight,  25  cwt. ;  colom-  of  hair  light  ought  to  be  in  an  animal  so  fine  forward, 
roan,  nose  rich  yellow,  hoofs  bright  brown ;  bone       From  what  we  can  see  of  the  intent 

small  and  fine ;  eyes  prominent  and  remarkably  of  the  spirited  proprietors  of  the  work,! 

mild;  expression  of  countenance  pleasant;  gait  i\^q  parts  before   us,   we  feel  justified 

graceful,  standing  particularly  straight  on  all  recommending  this  splendid  publicatioB  I 

his  legs ;  very  active,  lively,  and  well  tempered ;  Q^r  readers, 

handling  mellow ;  coat  full  and  soft.     His  girth  ==^=======^==^=^^ 

behind  the  shoulders  (8  feet  4  inches)  is  re-  ttlitittfXBVitOtlt^ 

markable.     Brisket  large  and  fine. 

HISTORY.  Webster's  Tile  Machine. — We 

"Billy"  was  bought  a  calf,  at  the  Ury  Sale,  stand  that  the  tiles   manufacted  by 

in  1837,  by  John  Hutchison,  Esq.,  Monyruy,  machine  are  used  in  draining  the  estate 

•Peterhead.    He  carried  oflf  all  the  prizes  with  lier  Majesty,  at  Osborne,   Isle  of  Wm 

him  at  the  local  shows  till  1840,  when  Mr.  Hut-  under  the  direction  of  the  patentee. 
chison  entered  him  for  competition  at  the  High-       Crosskill's   Patent   Roller.— At  w] 

land  Society's  Show  at  Aberdeen.    Here  the  Great  Union  Meeting  in  Scotland,  heUi 

four  judges  were  divided,  two  being  for  "General  Kelso,   on  April    1st,    Mr.  Cronkifl 

Picton"  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  awarded  the  first  prize  for  bis  pattfiti 
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PEHPECTioN  IN  FARMING.  form  to  the  common  clay  tile  for  roofing 

,  1 — "  , ,  ,  buildings,  the  advantages  held  out  being 

ung  my  fncnds  you  would  hope  to  ti^ei^  Hgttness  and  pervious  to  the  rays  of 

of  old  customs  let  your  mind  first  be  the  sun.    The  latter  quality  is  presumed  to 

render  them  suitable  for  the  roofs  of  green- 
xcellent  majrims  fail  not  to  attend,  houses,  as  they  will  not  interrupt  the  heat 
contain  all  the  pith  the  skill'd  ever        j  i.  i  .      im  ^xi.  us  •     n 

^  ^  and  light,  whilst  they  are  sufficiently  strong 

drain  well  your  land  or  your  land  to  resist  the  effects  of  hailstorms^  which 
rain  you,  will  much  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  on 

depend  on  it  there's  no  maxims  more  greenhouses.  The  importation  is  made  from 

ich  acre  of  land  you'd  reap  a  large  Antwerp,  and  they  are  chargeable  with  a 

duty  of  14s.  per  cwt.  under  the  present 
lie  mother  of  money"  so  lay  it  on  tariff.     They  have  the  appearance  of  the 

i'        ^v,' r     J    V    ij  V   V    •  i-.j  common  green  glass,  and  if  the  experiment 

Ms  a  thief  and  should  be  banish'd  .     «       ,  i  .    ,  ,    .,     . 

Q^  IS  found  to  succeed  it  demands  the  imme- 

the  whole  breed  then  by  hoe  or  by  diate  attention  of  our  home  manufacturers. 

Scours  in  Sheep. — This  malady  is  one 
ot  doth  bore  downwards  in  search  of  ^^  ^he  worst  complaints  that  attack  the 

you'll  find  will  eflect  a  great  good;      flock;  as  soon  as  discovered,  the  diseased 
m  my  friends  to  the  maxims  I've  animals  should  be  removed  from  the  flock ; 

^»        .,,  ^   ,  ,  -    .  .      and  kept  fasting  at  least  twenty-four  hours 

you  wUl  find  that  p«/ec<««  youve  ^^^^^^  ^„y  ^^^      ^^^  commence  by 

jl,      feeding  them  in  small  quantities  on  ripe 
ssy  near  Manchester,  hay ;    coarse  timothy  is  as  good  as  any  ; 

2d  June,  1845.  kee^  them  up  on  ripe  hay  until  you  are 

.  11"         ^        ^     ,      satisfied  the  disease  has  abated.     This  is 

,  growing  at  Haggeratone  Castle,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^  ,^  ^„^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j  ^^^^ 

Lady  Massey  Stanley,  a  splendid  ^^^ ^     p,^^^  ^^^ ^  „^  ^  ^^^^ 

:  Eugenia  malaccensis    20  feet  in  ^y^  complaint,  and  when  thoroughly  com- 
id  12  ft.  ihrough  Jwith  branches  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^         ^  ^^^^  ^ 

achmg  the  ground     It  is  now  m  ,j„t^gi„„.   therefore  a  shift  of  place  and 

Dm -covered  with  bright  daz-  feed  is  obviously  necessary.     If  the  hay  be 

let  flowers,  and  beautiful  green  brined  once  or  twice  each  week  through  the 

e  leaves  measuring  from  10. nches  foddering  season,  say,  dissolve  one  pint  of 

ngth,  and  6  inches  over  j  the  tree  ^^j^  .„  ^^^^^     „„„,  „j,  j,^^  ^  g^^^  ^^ 

forms  a  magnificent  appearance,  ^^y^  -^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^ 

'  of  the  best  methods  of  winter  management, 

at  present  in  the  pleasure  grounds  iffedinraild  weather,  that  can  be  recom- 

•ugh  Castle  a  most  magnificent  mended  for  sheep. 

of    Rhododendron    Maximum,       Discovery  of  a  Deposit  of  Guano,  at 

asures  48  yards  in  circumference  St.  Lawrence  Island,  New  South  Wales. 

et  in  height,  and  is  covered  with  _xhe  Governor  of  South  Australia  has 

.rdinary  number  of  four  thousand  despatched  to  the  Colonial-office  an  account 

dred  blossoms.  of  the  discovery  of  a  considerable  deposit 

Tiles. — Within  the  last  few  days  of  guano  on  the  island  above-named,  in 

lovel  importation  has  been  made  lat.  38  23  S.,  Ion.  141  35  £.,  immediately 

>rt  of  London.    This  is  a  small  off  Cape  Nelson,  and  within  the  territory 

of  glass  tiles,  similar  in  point  of  of  New  South  Wales.      This   deposit  is 
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represented  as  being  less  rich  than  that  in  cient  to  stock  a  whole  country.    The 
South  America,  but  accounted  for  from  the   instances  in  the  Weald  of  KeBt, 
sample  having  been  taken  from  the  surface,   nearly  the  whole  straw  of  the  tenant: 
Lord  Stanley,  in  notifying  the  fact,  wishes  for  his  house  and  buildings,  afactlai 
it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  it  is  not  in   ble  in  every  view  of  the  question.  I 
his  power  to  guarantee  to  any  shipowners   is  to  be  taken  from  the  land,  let  it  I 
who  may  engage  In  the  removal  and  con-   and  the  money  laid  out  in  artificial  n 
veyance  of  the  guano  in  question  an  ex-   but  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  m: 
emption  from  such  charges  as  the  local   cease  to  be  used  for  such  improp 
governments  of  the  British  settlements  in   poses. — Lord  Torrington, 
New  Holland  may  see  fit  to  impose  on  the       Improved  Method  op  Making 
removal  of  that  article.  __N.  J.  Wyeth,  Cambridge,  Massac 

Extraordinary  Importation  op  Cat-  —The  object  of  this  composition  is, 
TLB.— Four  hundred  and  thirty-three  head  ^^.e  ^,,.^.^8  which  will  admit  of 
ofneat  cattle  have  been  landed  at  this  port  nails  into  them,  to  avoid  the  nee 
—viz.,  92  by  the  Hanseatic  steamer  Ham-  introducing  in  walls  what  are 
burgh;  78  by  the  Transit;  64  by  the  Queen  amongst  mechanics  as  "wooden 
of  ScoUand ;  43  by  the  Leeds,  all  from  xhis  composition  consists  of  clay 
Hamburgh ;  and  46  by  the  Emerald  Isle,  ^jty^  ^jther  sawdust,  charcoal,  peat 
from  Rotterdam,  besides  a  few  calves  and  ^j^rk,  after  it  has  been  used  by  th( 
one  fat  sheep.  From  Scotland  the  numbers  xhe  proportions  may  be  varied, 
have  been  51,  including  10  Orkney  heifers,  patentee  recommends  three  parb 
by  the  Martello,  and  18  by  the  Glenalbyn,  ^^  fiyg  parts  of  either  of  the  com 
from  Leith.— ZTtt//  Packet.  above-mentioned. 

Waste  op  Straw   in   Thatchino.-U       ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Days-Iu tl 
would  be  impossible   after  having  entered  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  p^  ^^^^^^^    ^ 

so  generally  into  all  the  various  details  ^^^^^  ^.^      .^  ^^^  notability  of 

connected  with  homesteads,  to  omit  one        ^  i  x,        a.\^  a.    c 

^     ^  .  1      ..  .-  racter,  exceeda  perhaps  that  of  a 

most   important   consideration   respecting         ,   '  i.      j    r    xr     j  * 

*!.  T    n  J     ^     xi-     u  I.-.    .       A      •  we  have  ever  hoard  of.    Her  duty, 

them :  I  allude  to  the  habit,  too  often  m     «   ^,       -  ,     .  ,  , 

Vxi.  ^  t.-      1.  nj-  mv'  A  of  other  farmers   wives,  have  bei 

use,  of  thatching  buildings.    This  cannot  ,  .         .  j  ^t.      ^    t_. 

,     '  ,,  1.     J  J     rm-  her  marriage,  to  mend  the  stockii 

he  too  generally  reprehended.    The  argu-      ,it.i.ij      vxi.       r 

^         .    ^  .^     *^        J,         .        ^  .,  whole  household ;    but    her    fru 

ments  against  it  are  endless ;  it  entails  a  ^  , .  x>  «i.  s.         j 

^       ,  *     xi     1      1  *  taking  care  of  the  waste  ends  i 

contmual  expense,  robs  the  land,  creates  ,        °  ^  j  ^i.     ^.i.  'iv*  i 

J  -        ^      •       t.    1-        If  '  have  exceeded  the  thnftiness  oi 

danger  from  fire,  is  a  harbour  for  vermin.  ,         /.     j     •       xt.         ^ 

-0-4.^       c  4\,         v.-    L'        •  U5  •     *  them,  for  during  the  performanci 

Either  of  these  objections  is  a  sufficient  '  a      ^  -       i    i 

«      ^       .     "!, .  .  ..  operation,  she  has    singularly   i 

reason  for  stopping  this  monstrous  practice.     ^  '      ,-        ^i      T    i . 

m     ji    J     ^    T  *!.•     *.u         -n  every  end  cut  from  the  stockings, 

Iflandlordsreflect  upon  this,  they  will  see  ,  „    ,  ,  j        v 

. ,    .  ^,       .  .  .       .    .1    .    1     J  *  has  collected  as  many  ends  as  ba 

that  they  insure  an  mjury  to  their  land  by     .„  ^         i*    i  •  i.  .  i 

n-        ^1-  •     ^        X     X  •        'Ji  piUow  case,  notoneof  wluchisloii 

compelling   their  tenants  to  repair  with  ,  :,^    \  j  j  ^i.     ^    i.* 

.  L  x'l  1  X  r  the  needle  she  mended  the  stockin 

straw ;  whereas  tiles  or  slates  are  prefera-' 

ble  in  every  way.    It  is  only  the  first  out  A  new  system  of  electrical  telej 

lay  which  is  to  be  considered ;  by  adopting  which  the  dispatch  is  written  with 

which,  robbery  to  the  land  and  unceasing  the  mere  action  of  the  fluid,  ws 

expense  to  the  tenant  are  prevented.    In  Brussels,  in  the  presence  of  the  mi 

the  buildings  lately  pulled  down  at  Peck-  public  works,  on  Monday  week. 

ham,  there  must  have  been  nearly  an  acre  periment  is  stated  to  hare  been 

of  thatchi  and  they  harboured  vermin  suffi-  successful. 
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COMB,  &c«,  OP  THB  Umitid  Kin gdom.  formation  of  this  ioe.  Is  not  this  effect  inter- 
om  returns  issued  on  the  2drd  ult.,  esting  and  worthy  of  attention,  as  tending  to 
rder  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  appears   illustrate  how  draining,  at  the  same  time  that  it 

the  public  income,  after  deducting  increases  the  fertility  of  land,  promotes  its 
^baeks  and  repajrments  in  1842,  was  warmth,  and  that  of  the  incumbent  air,  and  its 
244,334 ;  in  1843,  £56,945,043  \  and  in  dryness,  warming  too  the  river  which  it  feeds, 
^  ig58,459,75l.  The  expenditure  in  and  that  in  a  graduated  manner,  as  from  a 
same  three  years  was,  respectively,  reservoir?  I  may  add  a  few  thermometrical 
223,874;  £55,501,740;  and  £55,103,645.  observations  hi  confirmation.  On  the  14th  of 
taxes  repealed,  expired,  or  reduced,  in  March,  when  little  stream  mentioned  was  42**, 
,  amounted  to  £2,466,697,  nett ;  in  another  fiowing  from  an  ill-drained  field,  partly 
,    iS4l  1,521;    and  in  1844,  £458,810.   marshy,  was  35°;  and  while  the  marshy  part 

taxes  imposed  in  the  same  period  of  this  field  was  frozen,  the  dry  grass  of  its 
anted  to  £5,721,585  nett,  in  1842  (being  roots,  in  the  well  drained  field,  was  35^ ;  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax.)  air  at  the  time  being  83^.     And  besides  the 

le  total  number  of  letters  sent  through  cold  occasioned  by  a  surface  of  ice,  it  should 
>08t-office,  in  the  year  1844,  was  242  be  remembered  that  even  after  the  ice  has 
ons,  being  an  increase  of  22  millions  disappeared,  the  stagnant  water,  in  the  act  of 
le  previous  year.  evaporating,  will  have  on  the  gpronnd,  and  on 

jkiDS  ANO  Wives. — In  his  comedy  of  the  atmosphere,  a  cooling  influence. — Dr,  John 
me  works  Wonders,"  Douglas  Jerrold  Davy,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Jour* 
— "Women  are  all  alike.  When  they're  ♦ 

la,  they're  mild  as  milk.    Once  make     DRAINAGE  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

wives,    and  they    lean  their    backs  OF  WASTE  LAND. 

Mt  their  mamage  certificates  and  defy  ^he  remi^rks  which  appeared  in  our  col- 

MCFRET  AS  FooD  POR  Cattle.— As  au  umus,  two  months  ago,  upon  the  subject  of 
niltoral  plant,  "the  Prickly  Comfrey  joint  stock  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
first  brought  into  notice  by  D.  Grant,   eflTecting  these  important  objects  have  given 

Er/^r?»5!ivar»!"""(5atSf  'o^'eve^ry'  -  ^^  *«  Mowing  which  seems  to  us  to 
are  said  to  be  fond  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Put  the  matter  m  so  forcible  and  feasible  a 
It  thinks  an  acre  might  be  made  to  light  that  we  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised 
nee  thirtv  tons  of  green  fodder  in  one  to  see  many  such  companies  established  in 
.  The  plant  is  of  easy  propagation  by  „^„.  „^  „„^.^  ^ .,  ^  «^„„f^ 
;  or  roots ;  it  is  also  of  great*^durabUity,  various  parts  of  the  country. 
if  once  established  would  probably  To  landoumere  and  capUaluts  an  the  mode  of 
itiae  to  produce  crops  for  many  years ;  working  joint  stock  companies  for  the  drain' 
in  that  point  of  view  it  would  seem  to      oge,  mcloswre,  and  improvemement  of  waste 

valuable  plant  for  the  cottager  who       lands, 
18  a  cow."    Farther  experience  tends   It  is  almost  needless  now  to  point  out  to 
rove  that  cattle  become  fond  of  this   Landowners  the  value  of  draining,  or  of 
.t.  if  not  permitted  to  grow  until  the    .,     .     ,  -  ,      ,  V      . 

M  and  stalks  get  too  hard,  although  ^^^  mclosure  of  common  lands,  or  of  wastes 
r  may  refuse  it  at  first.  Its  great  quan-  which  may  be  at  present  either  totally  or 
of  produce,  as  stated  above,  does  not  comparatively  unproductive.  Much  public 
a  overrated ;  and  with  regard  to  its  attention,  however,  is  directed  to  these 
ition  what  has  been  there  anticipated   .  *     *i.  i.  i.     •      x_ 

S^ct.  The  best  mode  of  propagating  improvements,  the  government  having  two 
lems  to  be  by  dividing  the  rooU,  and  bills  now  before  parliament,  the  objects  of 
iting  them  in  a  good  deep  soil,  in  rows  which  are  to  facilitate  these  important 
►  feet  apart  and  at  least  fifteen  inches  agricultural  operations ;  but  it  is  feared  fuU 
■peen  the  plants.    Seeds  seldom  ripen  m  ^  J^       *  u    *  i_        «  , 

m^,  and  seedling  plants  are  long  in   advantage  will  not  be  taken  of  the  powers 

Ifing  at  maturity. — Lawson's  Agricmtu-  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  landowners 
V^  moMudL  unless  the  means  be  at  the  same  time 

ImcT  OF  Deainino  o^  Temperatu^  ^g.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  superabundant 
»  liave  mentioned,  m  descnbing  the  ground-  ..  i     i-  ♦u  ^        *       ir    .  .i.      • 

»the  effect  of  a  UtUe  warm  stream  brought  capital  of  the  country,  to  effect  the  im- 
adeep  diatnintoScandalegill,  piomotiugthe   provements   contemplated  in  an  efficient 
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ttanner,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.    That  requires  draining^some  parts  of  it  b 

these  means  can  be  rendered  more  readily,  more  so  than  others.     Upon  a  sui 

as   well   as   more    reasonably,    available  the  engineer  to  the  company,  an 

through    the   instrumentality    of  a  joint  measurement,  it  is  found  that  give 

stock  company  than  through  the  medium  tities  of  certain  lands  of  each  or  o 

of  private  loans  is  clear,  for,  in  the  latter  more  of  the  proprietors  require  th( 

case,  the  loan  must  be  in  one  sum,  (at  least  of  a  certain  sum  per  acre,  whilst 

it  must  be  so  repaid) ;   it  is  expensively  maining  lands  of  each  can  be  ef 

raised,  and,  in  the  application  of  it,  a  series  drained  for  a  certain  less  simi  per 

of  concurrent  expences  are  unavoidable,  is  also  found  that  to  execute  th 

which  will  fall  more  heavily  upon  indivi-  work  a  certain  length  of  drains  c( 

duals,  each  operating  upon  a  limited  scale,  of  mains  and  branches  will  requi 

than  upon  a  company  which  shall  undertake  cut  at  certain  depths,  and  into 

to  execute  works  for  extensive  districts.    A  certain  number  of  tiles  and  soles,  i 

company  too  will  be  able  to  offer  a  dimin-  must  be  placed ;   the  cost  of  the$ 

ished  expense  in  the  raising  and  securing  tions  are  then  subjected  to  a  strict 

its  loans,   which  will  be  charged  to  the  tion,  regard  being  had  to  the  natu 

landowners  only  as  the  works  to  be  executed  soil — the  cost  of  making  and  bui 

are  accomplished,  and,  which  may  he  repaid  tiles— and  the  price  of  labour.    Ai 

hy  instalments,      A    company   would  also  proposal  is  then  made  to  the  com] 

undertake  all  the  surveys  and  other  requi-  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  com 

site  steps  for  enabling  full  advantage  to  be  that  purpose,)  signed  by  the  propi 

taken  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  bills  a  majority  of  them,  to  pay  for  the  ; 

now  in  parliament,  and  which  steps  are  works  a  sum  per  acre,  to  be  name( 

necessary  and  preliminary,  and  would  be  is  then  accepted  or  not  by  the  dir 

very  expensive  to  individuals,  whilst  to  a  as  they  may  find  it  prudent  for  the 

company  they  would,   from  its  more  ex-  of  the  company ;  if  accepted,  the  ( 

tended  operations,  be  much  less  so.  undertakes  all  that  is  necessary  u 

To  the  Capitalist  the  proposition  is  at  the  contemplated  acts  of  parliament, 

present  day  comparatively  a  new  one,  for  cepts  mortgages  from  such  of  tl 

although  warping  and  drainage  companies,  owners  as  may  require    any  adi 

and  companies  for  reclaiming  land  from  money  for  the  contemplated  impro' 

the  sea  and  from  our  great  rivers  have  ex-  in  which  it  shall  be  stipulated  that  i 

istedfor  many  years,  yet  what  has  been  advanced  may  be  repaid  by  inst 

done  recently   in  the  way  proposed  has  with  interest  after  the  rate  of  fror 

been  the  result  of  private  enterprize ;  the  per  cent,  per  annum ;    the  propoi 

shareholder  in  the  proposed  company  will  which  the  several  proprietors  sbal 

therefore  naturally    enquire,   whence  the  bute  to  the  cost  of  the  works  bein, 

income  of  the  company  is  to  be  derived  and  tained  as  is  directed  by  the  acts  oi 

what  amount  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  ment  referred  to. 
capital    may   be    expected.     These    very       The  profit  of  the  company  (as 

natural  enquiries  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  guished  from  interest)   will  then 

answered  as  by  a  short  statement  of  the  depend  upon  the  prices  for  which  t 

mode  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  proposed  work  can  be  executed,  and  the  cli 

company  would  be  worked.      Let  us  take  with  which  the  tiles  for  forming  tb 

then,  for  example,  a  tract  of  inclosed  land  can  be  manufactured;  and  upon  thei 

which  may  be  the  property  of  three,  four,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 

or  more  proprietors,  and  the  whole  of  which  trade  profit  upon  the  manufacture  c 
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of  do  per  cent.     The  company,  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  force  their  produce  upon 

makingverylarge  quantities,  and  *^  ^^^^et.     Our  quotations,  therefore,  are  the 

^,              1  ^  J       •  1.         Ml  t.  *ame  as  last  month, 

ig  the  usual  trade  risks,  will  he  oatq /,,^  .#;7/  «..^*^^  j..-«i.       ,»j 

®               .                           *  KJKTS  are  sttll  quoted  high,  with  every  appa- 

luce  this  Item  of  profit  very  con-  rent  chance  of  their  continuing  so, 

and  still  afford  to  the  shareholders  Beans,  English,  are  brought  up  in  small 

return  for  the  money  invested.  Q^^n^ii*^'*  and  maintain  their  value,  which  has 

1      J                    J    *     TL     J     •     J  8*^^^ « '"'■«  in  favour  of  Egyptian, 

lands  proposed   to  he  drained  *  b^ef  and  Mutton  ca^«««e  to  obtain  fair 

uninclosed,  and  should  require  prices,  although  the  weather  is  against  any  very 

as  well  as  draining,  or  if  the  work  extensive  purchases, 

formed    be    the    usual  meadow  ^^^^^^f  «'*^«'^^^  '/"^^J  ^^^  ^"^"^  continues 

«      «     J        .           .^1.  .    .     X'  good,  and  stocks  on  hand  are  reported  to  be  light, 

for  flood  waters  with  irrigation,  ° 

3dings  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  LONDON,  June  23.        Per  Qr. 

se,  the  further  profit  depending  Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red          50    53 

3on  the  correctness  with  which  White  old ^5e    — 

>f  the  operations  shall  have  been  Rye  old ' !!!!'.*.!!!!  32    34 

In  all  cases,  a  very  trifling  New    36    — 

profit  will,    from  the  extent  to  Barley,  Grinding 22    28 

!  operations  of  the  company  will  ChevSfer! !!!!!!!.'! . .          33    — 

,  afford  a  very  liberal  return  per  Irish ,,,  ,\\ ,  ,,\',, ,',',',          24    26 

t  the  outlay.  Bere 25    — 

le  above  statement  it  will  be  ap.  M^^^' Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....          58    63 

it  the  calls  from  the  shareholders  Kingston  'and  Ware* '  \V,\          60    - 

;riodical,  and  made  only  as  the  Chevalier ^B    

required  for  immediate  invest-  Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed          23    24 

jn  it  will  be  secured  by  mortgage,  £°***?®,V"j*^"/rr  V*          ^*    ^^ 

,  ,       ,,                      \                 ^  Youghall  and  Cork  black..          22    — 

ed  by  the  company  by  way  of  Cork,  white 23    — 

not  so  advanced,  it  will,  under  the  Dublin 22    23 

of  the  act  of  parliament,  be  re-  Black    22    — 

by  the  valuer  who  apportions  it  lot^oe*'!'?.'.'//. ■.:::::;:          25    M 

;he  parties  benefitted  by  the  out-  Limerick .'.*.','.'.',*  23    25 

;  will  be  no  costly  establishment  Beans,  Tick,  new  38    40 

n— the  works  will  be  executed  in  OW,  small 40    42 

ner  as  to  afford  a  direct  check  ^^^^'  ^^\^  W'.V'V""."          38    40 

expenditure — the  affairs  of  the  White    !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!          38    40 

being   submitted  to  the  share-  Boilers 38    40 

ilf  yearly  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Seed,  Rape,  27/.  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last. 

^  Linseed, Baltic. 38  44        Odessa.. 45 

iri%^  £^^^^iA  Mustard,  White 12  15 

eij?  |«iarR?I9*  Brown    ....10  12  per  bush. 

Flour,  Town-made  42  — 

ther  has  not  yet  had  much  serious  Suffolk....  34  35  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

the  Wheat  crops :  it  is  true,  that  Stockton  and  Norfolk 34  35 

ey  are  heavy,  particularly  upon  cold  _ 

although  well  thorough-drained,  rust  foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

s  appearance,  at  least,  such  complaints  Wheat,  Dantzic 40    

)m  many  quarters.     Some  instances  of  Hamburgh 32     34 

ive  fallen  under  our  own  personal  ob-  Rostock 33     36 

he  fields  looking  "  as  red  as  a  fox ;"   Barley 19     23 

eve  the  injury  is  but  light,  Oats,  Brew   17     J8 

ket  for  this  article  is  very  languid.  Feed   14     17 

tg  with  much  caution,  whilst  sellers  Beans    .•...•.•..........•      —     24    29 
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PiAS 28    82  PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRC 


Flour,  American,  per  barrel 19 

Baltic 18 


Liverpool,  June  24. 


11 

8 

9 

6 

8 

0 

17 

10 

16 

11 

11 

8 

LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 4866  qr8.iS2 

Barley 246            1 

Oats 12078            1 

Beans   598            1 

Peas 178            1 

Rye 22            1 

SEED  MARKET.        s.        s. 

Canaiy,  per  qr. 44  to  50 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  48 

Cloyer,  red,  English    45  to  50 

„    Foreign     40  to  48 

white,  English    60  to  62 

„  „      Foreign    50  to  62 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last Z5  to  86 

Lmseed  Cakes,  Eng.p.  1000  £11  to  £11. 10s. 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £7  10s.  to  £9 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 10  to  14 

„         superfine    „         ••* 12  to  16 

„         brown         „         12  to  16 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  ...  £26  to  30 
Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bushel.4s  Od  to  6 
Foreign      „        „        „  •.  8s  to    5 


Hay,  best  p.8t.  Is  Od 

Clover  ditto  . .   0  0 

Green  ditto  ..0  2^ 

Vetches     ....  0  2 
Straw. 

Wheat 0  5^ 

Oat   0  6i 

Barley 0  7 


Potatoet, 
Short  tops... 
Red  apple . . . 

Cups 

Cattle    

Turnips  prtc 

Carrots 

Manure     . . . 


€Httlt  ^arftet^. 


I) 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELE 

June  28,  1845.     ^  st 

s.   c 

5 


Inferior  coarse  beasts 8 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  large  Oxen 4 

Prime  Scots,  &c •  • .  •  4 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  8 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     «...  4 

Prime  Southdown  do 4 

Large  coarse  calves    4 

Prime  small  do 4 

Large  Hogs    3 

Neat  small  Porkers •  8 


1( 

e 

i 

1( 

i 

1( 


1( 


>> 


>» 


LIVERPOOL,  June  24. 

s. 
Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  l^  TOlbs . .  7 

Ditto,  red 6 

Irish  white,  new 6 

Egyptian • .  •  5 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs.  •  •  8 

Irish 2 

Welsh 2 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.28 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 82 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    ,,Z% 

Irish  and  Scotch    84 

Foreign •••••88 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.   . .  84 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  88 

Foreign    87 

Canadian %b 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 60 

Flour,  English,  per  280]bs 36 

Irish 84 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

190lbs.,  U.S 27 

Canadian    27 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..24 

Irish 28 

Indian  Corn  per  4801bs 21 


d. 

s. 

d. 

0 

7 

6 

9 

7 

0 

6 

7 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

8 

9 

11 

8 

0 

9 

2 

10 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

84 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

Z^ 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

28 

0 

6 

25 

0 

6 

24 

9 

0 

24 

0 

LIVERPOOL,  June  23. 

s.    i 

Beef,  per  lb 0    6 

Mutton 0    C 

Lamb 0    6 

MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  severs 
of  manure : — 
Bone  dust,  17b.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guano,  £9.  per  ton.  15  s.  p( 
Guano,    lOs.  to   12s.  per  cwt,  ace 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6.  to  £6.  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  858.  Od. 

landed  and  housed,  38s.  to  42s. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  f 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  c« 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  p 

sufficient  foi  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt. 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt 
Compost,  £8.  12s.  6d.    perhhd.  suf 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  28s.  and  42s.  per  cwt 
Sulphuric  Acid,  I|d.  per  tb. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  on  Tui 

per  cwt 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIYATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


AUGUST— 1845. 


lERE  are  few  matters  at  present  more  cause.     One  intelligent  practitioner  considers 

serving  of  attention  than  the  epidemic  that,  from  the  highly  irritable  state  of  the  di- 

leases   of  cattle.     These  have  heen  so  gestive  organs,  there  must  be  some  acrid  matter 

^uent   of  late,   and  have  prevailed  so  in  the  food,  and  which  he  thinks  may  be  pro 

tensively  throughout  the  whole  of  the  duced  from  the  cattle  feeding  on  such  plants  as 

sited  Kingdom,  that  we  are  warranted  in  the  ranunculus  acris.    Another  attributes  the 

Bin  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  disease  to  general  causes,  peculiar  state  of  the 

the  subject.     The  following,  which  we  atmosphere,  &c.    We  have  closely  investigated 

py  from  the   columns  of  our  talented  the  subject,  but  frankly  confess  ourselves  unable 

temporary  the  Scottish  Farmer^  presents  to  arrive  at  the  proximate  cause.    The  disease 

with  the  particulars  of  a  new  and  alarm-  requires  an  elaborate  pathological  investigation, 

g  complaint.    Less  sudden  in  its  effects  as  it  is  evidently  spreading  its  ravages  over  the 

erhaps  than  Pleura  Pneumonia,  it  seems,  whole  kingdom.    Thirty-one  fatal  cases  have 

»wever,  to  be  no  less  sure.      We  have  occurred  in  this  district  within  our  own  know- 

ftard  of  no  cases  of  the  kind  in  our  own  ledge  in  the  course  of  the  past  month, 
imediate   vicinity,   nor  indeed  have  we        The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 

therto  been  aware  of  its  existence : —  resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  the  continental 

**  We  are  sorry,**   says  the  Scottish  Farmer,  cattle  plague  (Peste  Bovine,)  which  raged  to  a 

to  state  that  a  disease  of  rather  an  alarming  great  extent  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  a 

uuracter,  which,  for  want  of  a  more  specific  few  months  ago. 

Km,  we  shall  call  the  Cattle  Epidemic,  has        The  animal  is  first  attacked  with  looseness  in 

Aide  its  appearance  in  this  quarter.      Some  the  bowels,  the  dung  being  mixed  with  mucus : 

smers  consider  it  to  be  the  Murrain,  while  appetite  as  usual. 

Aers  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  much       At  a  more  advanced  stage,  considerable  wea- 

c*<caded  Pleuro-pneumonia,  now  prevailing  in  the  riness  and  languor  apparent ;  morbid  sensibility 

^^th.     It  is  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  it  of  the  abdomen  and  region  of  the  stomach;  coat, 

^  neither  of  these, — the  rapid  termination  and  staring ;  gnashing  of  the  teeth ;  suspension  of 

*«Qt  of  putrid  or  eruptive  appearances  prove  it  the  secretion  of  milk ;  cessation  of  the  appetite 

^  to  be  the  former,  while  the  non-afi[ection  and  of  rumination ;  paroxysms  of  accelerated 

^  ^e  lungs  and  breathing  distinguish  it  from  breathing ;  violent  tremors  ;  suppression  of  the 

^^  latter  disease.      This  Epidemic  is  not  dis-  intestinal   discharge  and   urine ;    redness  and 

''^tly  understood  by  any   of  the  veterinary  watering  of  the  eyes ;  flow  of  mucus  from  the 

'"l^eons,  who  hold  various  opinions  as  to  the  nose  and  foam  firom  the  mouth ;    excrement 
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sometimes  in  the  form  of  small  black  pellets,  loss  which  the  farmer  may  secuft  by  availii 
In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  the  excrement  himself  of  the  advantages  ofiered  by  cattle  in* 
intolerably  foetid ;  sometimes  bloody  discharges  surance  offices.  In  the  thirty-one  fatal  cases 
from  the  bowels ;  general  delirium ;  coldness  alluded  to,  eleyen  animals  belonged  to  one 
of  the  body,  followed  by  death.  The  disease  farmer ;  seven  to  another  ;  four  to  a  third ; 
generally  proves  fatal  in  thirty  or  forty  hours,  five  to  a  fourth ;  and  two  each  to  a  fifth  and 
if  not  skilfully  treated  in  the  first  stage.  sixth.    These  are  serious  losses,  and  from  ill 

Post-mortem  appearances, — On  laying  open  we  can  learn,  form  not  a  tithe  of  the  cases  which 
the  abdomen,  the  first  and  third  stomachs  are  have  occurred  within  the  last  three  weeks.  In 
found  pretty  full  of  food,  and  on  the  villous  or  none  of  the  above  were  the  cattle  insured,  which 
rough  coat  of  each  are  found  red  spots,  indi-  says  little  for  the  proverbial  caution  of  the  fu* 
eating  considerable  irritation.  On  opening  the  mers  of  this  latitude.  There  are  few,  we  believii 
fourth  stomach  it  is  found  empty,  with  the  ex-  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  adTiS' 
ception  of  a  small  quantity  of  fine  sand  and  tages  offered  by  the  insurance  of  their  fun 
mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  very  much  buildings  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire;  and 
injected  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  some  in-  we,  therefore,  are  somewhat  surprised  that,  int 
stances  thickened  by  effusion, —  in  one  case  matter  of  much  more  vital  importance— the 
which  came  under  our  observation  to  so  great  insurance  of  cattle  from  disease,  accident,  aod 
an  extent  that  the  pyloric  orifice  was  nearly  death — the  advantages  of  the  cattle  insnraDce 
closed.  The  same  marks  of  irritation  are  to  be  companies  are  not  more  generally  taken  adran* 
found  the  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  canal,   tage  of." 

although  not  to  so  great  an  extent    All  the       We  do  not  partake  altogether  of  the  stff* 

other  abdominal  viscera  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty  prise  of  our  cotemporary  as  expressed  ia 

healtliy  state.    In  a  superficial  examination  of  his  last  paragraph.     Cattle  insurance  is  i 

the  brain,  the  vessels  were  found  gorged  with  new  thing  not  only  to  farmers,  who  havei 

blood,  and  sometimes  a  little  effusion  of  serum   proverbial  dislike  to  novelty,  but  also  ti 

in  the  ventricles.  capitalists.     The   latter   can    hardly  y«* 

As  to  the  treatment  to  be  pursued,  we  should  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  the  accuracy 

recommend,  immediately  on  the  purging  being  of  their  tables,  nor  are  the  former  prepawJi 

observed,  that  a  little  blood  be  taken,  and  laxa-   to  place  implicit  confidence  in  them.  I* 

tive  medicines  freely  administered  with  linseed   the  enterprising,  however,  of  both  cla«»  | 

tea.    Let  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon  be  called   the  system  of  assurance  against  loss  nW 

in  without  delay,  as  cures  are  seldom  effected   the  deaths  of  cattle,  by  disease  or  accident 

when  the  complaint  has  reached  the  second  is  a  subject  of  interest.     As  we  hadvi 

stage.    The  animals  not  affected  should  be  re-   honour  to  assist  in  forming,  and  to  nw*j 

moved  to  a  different  kind  of  pasture ;  or  where   known  through  the  medium  of  our  coluB*! 

this  cannot  he  satisfactorily  done  they  should   the   successful  establishment  of  the  iBl[ 

be  housed,  and  fed  on  old  hay,  with  a  bran  -mash   society  for  the  purpose,  (confined  howcw^l 

at  night,  mixed  with  linseed.    As  we  before   we  admit,  to  cases  of  pleuro  pneumowj 

noticed,  when  the  case  has  reached  its  second  which  was  founded  on  the  mutual  priDCVjl 

stage  there  is  little  chance  of  cure  ;  but  several   and  as  a  society  based  upon  the  joint  iii»j 

things  may  be  tried,  as  calomel  and  opium ;   principle  has  now  commenced  (^erw**! 

cold  applications  to  the  head ;  counter-irritation   we  propose  to  consider  the  best  roftM  j 

or  warm  fomentations  to  the  bowels,  and  emol-   carrying  out  the  intentions  of  both  pi"*] 

lient  injections.  to  these  arrangements,  viz.,  the  iii«"|*J 

Before  closing  there  is  one  point  we  wish  to   and*  the  insured.    But  first,  as  to  tMFjl 

notice  in  connexion  with  cattle  diseases  gene-    ciple  upon  which  these  societies  arc !«■* 

lally,  and  that  is,  the  immunity  from  pecuniary  Of  the  mutual  system  there  can  be  W*» 
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id  honestly  carried  out  it  is  the  (usually  called  the  Epidemic,)  3|d.  in  the 
mical  which  can  he  devised,  and  £1.  Including  pleuro  pneumonia,  6d.  in 
ntages  to  the  parties  interested  the  £1.  Pleuro  pneumonia  not  heing 
)ther  can  give.  All  that  good  taken  alone. — "The  Agriculturist"  re- 
management  can  save  is  a  gain  turns  to  the  insured  three-fourths  of  the 
ner  who  insures— no  profit  is  price  the  animal  would  have  fetched  in  the 
iny  other  than  himself.  The  market  the  day  before  death,  or  three-fourths 
lety  to  which  we  before  alluded  of  the  average  value  of  the  animal  as  stated 
le  one  first  established  in  this  in  the  proposal,  and  one-fourth  the  price 
d  which  is  on  the  mutual  prin-  obtained  lor  the  skin  and  carcase.  For  the 
^e  are  happy  to  find,  made  but  rates  of  premium  see  vol.  3,  No.  6,  p.  90. 
call  upon  its  members  for  the  Whatever  difference,  however,  there  may 
irters.  That  society,  however,  be  in  the  terms  offered  to  the  farmer  to 
id  in  its  objects,  and  is  confined  induce  him  to  insure  his  stock,  the  modus 
lar  district.  operandi  of  each  is  pretty  much  the  same  : 

7  the  example  of  the  Tarvin  so-  each,  after  a  declaration  froin  the  farmer 
others  of  a  local  nature  sprung  that  his  stock  is  free  from  disease,  accepts 
Lce  during  the  prevalence  of  the  a  proposal  for  insurance  as  in  the  ordinary 
illed  Pleuro  Pneumonia^  and  had  mode  of  life  assurance,  and  each  then  sends 
solely  to  that  disease.  This  an  inspector  to  the  farm,  who  registers  and 
the  part  of  farmers  to  be  pro-  values  each  distinct  cow  or  horse  in  the 
nst  loss  in  the  deaths  of  their  stock,  distinguishing  them  by  numbers, 
soon  apparent  to  the  country,  marks,  and  names.  And  here  we  think  an 
lociations  have  in  consequence  error  has  been  committed ;  for  though  it  is 
din  London,  viz.,  *'The  Farm-  true  the  gpreatest  possible  care  should  be 
aziers'  Mutual  Cattle  Insurance  taken  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  substitution 
,"  and  "The  Agriculturist  Cattle  of  one  animal  for  another,  and  thus  to  re- 
Company."  The  former  is  sup-  ceive  from  the  association  on  the  one  hand, 
rely  by  the  parties  who  insure,  or  the  company  on  the  other,  the  amount 
utually  make  good  each  other's  payable  on  the  death  of  an  animal  which 
le  latter,  being  founded  on  the  was  not  insured,  yet  we  think  this  mode  of 
principle,  is  supported  by  a  body  registering  and  valuing  by  the  inspector, 
iers  who  make  a  profit  from  the  who  again  values  after  death,  has  the  effect 
)le  on  the  insurance  of  all  de-  of  placing  the  interests  both  of  the  insurers 
f  live  stock.    The  tables  of  rates  and  the  insured  in  the  hands  of  men  who 

0  associations  differ  in  several  may  not  be  always  competent  and  honest, 
r  instance,  "The  Mutual'*  re-  A  farmer  may  have  his  stock  valued,  and 
'■  insured  two-thirds  of  the  bond  he  may  pay  upon  an  average  say  of  £10 
of  the  animal  lost,  and  one-third  per  head  for  his  cows,  but  when  the  in* 
•f  the  skin  and  carcase.  The  spector  is  called  in  to  see  a  dead  or  a  sick 
sing  the  rates  of  premium:  Neat  cow  he  may  report  that  she  is  not  worth 
ows,  against  death  by  all  dis-  £3,  or  on  the  other  hand  he  may  report 
;cidents,  save  pleuro  pneumonia  that  she  is  worth  more  than  she  really  is ; 
fide  value  the  market  value  of  the  in  one  case  the  insurers  suffer,  in  the  other 
3  time  of  death  is  mewit,  and  not  ^i^^  insured.    The  working  of  the  society, 

1  the  anunal  is  msured.  How  the  ,  ,»  -  ,  .,  \.a  m.  '  c  j. 
5  of  a  sick  or  dead  milking  cow  is  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  8«<>d  <'^  «^^1'  «^S^*  °«*  '"^  ^^^^ 
ed  we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  to  be  so  completely  in  the  power  of  these 

subordinate  officers. 
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This  relative  position  of  the  parties  imme-  cattle  and  those  in  good  condition,  are  mott 
diately  interested  has  had  the  consideration  subject  to  disease  than  those  of  the  mediom 
of  our  active  and  enterprising  friend  Mr.   class." 

W.  Palin  of  Stapleford  Hall,  the  originator  In  answer  to  which  Mr.  PaUn  obsenes: 
of  the  Tarvin  society,  and  the  chairman  of  '*  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  an  avenge  tiIo- 
its  committee,  who  has  urged,  through  the  ation  for  dairy  stocks  would  he  best,  being  moR 
ex-secretary  to  the  Chester  Agricultural  simple,  giving  less  trouble  to  the  inspedon^ 
Society,  upon  the  manager  of  The  Agricul-  and  also  less  opportunity  for  firand.  Theifo^ 
turist  Irmirance  Company  the  adoption  of  age  plan  is  simply  this : — A.  insures  three  cowi, 
the  average  system  both  in  charging  and  value  ofeach  respectively  iSl2,i610,  and  £8, thi 
paying  the  insured,  in  the  following  average  being  £10  ;  he  pays  and  receives  upon 
letter : —  that  amount,  whichever  animal  he  may  Ion: 

**  I  have  examined  the  general  conditions  of  this,  it  appears  to  me,  will  do  away  with  uy 
the  Agriculturist  Cattle  Insurance  Company,  fears  about  cattle  dying  in  those  months  when 
and  beg  to  say  that  much  as  I  approve  of  them  they  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  likewise  if 
generally,  I  think  some  of  them  very  objection-  those  that  are  well  fed  and  in  high  conditiHit 
able :  as  regards  dairy  stocks,  I  am  of  opinion  because  if  the  risk  is  greater  the  premimn  iS 
that  an  average  value  should  be  taken,  upon  be  greater;  and  according  to  my  ezpeoeBti 
which  the  assurer  should  pay,  and  in  case  of  those  stocks  which  are  well-fed  are  the  kot 
loss  receive,  as  I  think  it  utterly  impossible  for  liable  to  disease." 

any  inspector  to  give  satisfactorily  the  market  To  this  observation  of  Mr.  Palin,  we  1n| 
value  of  a  milking  cow  after  death ;  therefore,  to  add  that  it  will  remove  any  danger  d 
for  condition  No.  2,  I  would  substitute  **  every  the  suhstitution  of  one  animal  for  another, 
dairy  stock  proposed  for  insurance  must  be  at  all  times,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  carefnlljf 
examined,  and  the  average  value  taken  by  the   guarded  against. 

company  inspector,  &c.  &c.  &C;'*  and  in  con-  We  have  given  this  matter  much  coDod* 
dition  No.  11,  instead  of  the  words  "he  will  eration,  because  we  feel  that  to  the  fuam 
attend  and  value  it,"  "he  will  attend  and  take  the  the  estahlishment  of  these  institutions  lit 
owner's  declaration  and  claim."  The  above  alter-  of  paramount  importance,  and  becanse  vi 
ations  will,  I  think,  induce  many  dairy  farmers  are  anxious  that  the  promoters  of  thes 
to  insure  with  the  above  company.  The  case  should  obtain  speedily  that  entire  eanf* 
would  be  very  different  as  regards  feeding  cattle  dence,  without  which  their  schemes,  bof' 
where  there  is  a  continual  change  of  stock  and  ever  beneficial,  will  not  advantage  ciAt 
also  of  horses,  where  the  value  of  animals  vary  themselves  or  the  public, 
so  much ;   but  in  sheep  and  pigs  I  think  the  ♦ 

average  system  must  be  adopted,  and  in  all  cases  Tiptree  Hall  Farm. — As  my  crop*  l^ 
of  death,  the  owner  should  be  paid  upon  the  Tiptree  Hall  have  been  (like  Mr.  Eti^d 
original  value,  and  not  the  supposed  value  at  Davis's)  very  soundly  abused,  and  as  it  ^ 
the  time  of  death."  of  some  importance  to  the  cause  of  i^ 

To  this  it  has  been  replied : —  cultural  Improvement  that  the  truth  she* 

**  That  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  ani-   be  spoken,  I  beg  to  annex  the  folMlBit 
mals  die  during  the  months  of  March,  April,   extract  of  a  letter  just  received  firoint^|^ 
and  May,  when  they  may  be  considered  as  of  potent  judge  of  the  matter,  which  I  eoofi* 
most  value,  and  that  consequently  if  the  com-   by  own  personal  observaticm.    ThoM  ni 
psDy  weie  to  adopt  this  plan,  they  would,  in   feel  an  inclination  to  go  and  iee,  A  ^ 
ibe  course  of  the  year,  be  called  upon  to  ^«;^  V<(s<^«^^<(^v^  either  with  or  without  IB  OT 
more  than  the  average  value  for  wliAdoiiike  «Xq<^  ^\)l\Odl^«^  t'wi  ^^Xkssl  \53(%  ^  XB^  ■■^^ 
was  insured  in  the  aggregate,  and  ihaXweW-fed  ^x.^^^^'*.'^wsi^ws^«Kt  w«|^'*' 
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LU  speak  for  themselyes.— /.  J,  Mechi,  power  of  absorbing  these  gases  from  the 

LeadenhaUrHreet,  London,  July  2^d, —  atmosphere  is  quite  another  matter.  That 
But  altogether  the  crops  on  Tiptree  Hall  they  yield  them  both,  and  in  considerable 
Eurm,  in  my  opinion,  will  equal  in  value  quantity,  is  a  far  more  likely  conclusion, 
lose  of  the  same  number  of  acres  of  the  Every  one  knows  the  power  that  charcoal 
sry  best  land  in  this  county.  This  is  my  has  of  absorbing  ammoniacal  gases,  and 
>inion,  and  I  rejoice  greatly  that  I  can  that  charred  or  imperfectly  burned  bones, 
rm  it ;  and  more  that  my  companion's  in  virtue  of  the  free  carbon  they  contain, 
me  is  so  completely  changed  and  im-  may  have  a  similar  power  is  very  likely ; 
roved."  but  that  pure  phosphate  or  carbonate  of 

*  lime   (viz.  burned  bones)   has  any  such 

NTHE  FERTILISING   PROPERTY  power,  in  a  degreelikely  materially  to  affect 
IN  BONES.  vegetation,  I  can  find  nothing  in  chemistry 

r  the  May  number  of  the  Farmers'  Herald  to  support.  Nor  would  it  prove  the  fertili- 
rhich  has  found  its  way  as  far  north  as  sing  principle  of  bones  to  be  their  power 
€  shore  of  the  Moray  firth)  I  observe  an  of  absorbing  these  gases,  although  it  could 
genious  paper  on  the  fertilising  principle  be  shown  that  they  did  absorb  them,  or  else 

bone  manure.  Having  paid  some  atten-  we  would  find  ordinary  wood  charcoal, 
m  to  this  point  while  experimenting  with  which  has  this  power  in  an  eminent  degree 
»nes  and  other  extraneous  manures,  a  few  to  be,  as  a  manure,  even  far  superior  to 
rars  ago,  I  would  proffer  a  few  remarks  bones,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
ion  it  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  interchange  Besides,  if  it  were  only  a  medium  of  ab- 

sentiment.  sorption  that  we  wanted,  we  have  that  in 

The  writer  of  the  above  article,  after  most  soils  in  the  red  oxide  of  iron  they 
▼ing  a  concise  summary  of  the  different  contain,  which  is  highly  absorbent  of  am- 
ews  upon  the  point,  resolving  them  into  monia,  or  of  easy  application  to  them  in 
.6  two  theories,  one  attributing  their  value   the  matters  of  slacked  lime  and  gypsum, 

the  animal,  the  other  to  the  inorganic  the  first  of  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
111,  and  finding  difficulties  attached  to  carbonic  acid,  the  last  for  carbonate  of  am- 
ich,  proceeds  to  give  an  original  hypothe-  monia.  Neither  is  it  at  all  plausible  to  say 
■  of  his  own,  viz.,  that  the  fertilising  prin-  that  fragments  of  bones  buried  in  the  soil 
pie  is  totaUy  independent  of  either  phos-  at  a  greater  depth  from  the  air  than  the 
lates  or  gelatine.  ''Bones,"  he  says,  roots  of  the  plants  feeding  upon  them  would 
like  charcoal,  absorb  large  quantities  of  draw  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  from 
'bonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmo-  the  air  past  these  roots,  and  again  return  it 
here,  and  to  this  I  attribute  their  power  to  them  ;  in  short,  the  absorption  hypothe« 

manure."  This  is  both  concise  and  sis  is  so  obviously  without  foundation  that 
^sfactory,  had  we  any  proof  that  it  was  we  need  not  follow  it  farther.  If  such  be 
te ;  but  such  not  being  vouchsafed,  I  the  case  it  may  be  asked  what  better  can 
^e  the  liberty  of  denying  the  premises  be  given  in  its  stead  ?  To  this  I  shall  reply 
^oio.  by    adverting   briefly    to   the    objections 

I^liat  bones,  whether  raw  or  boiled,  which  brought  against  the  ordinary  received  ex- 
^e  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  planations,  remarking,  in  the  first  place, 
>  may  yield  both  carbonic  acid  and  am-  that  we  are  always  apt  to  err  when  we  would 
•lUa,  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  these  sub-  attribute  to  a  fractional  part  those  effects 
K^ces  I  don't  deny ;  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  we  see  producedhy  «.<iQXiV3»^\\a^^Vks3v'i, 
Uld  give  the  one,  and  the  decomposing  When  "we  reflect  \)[iaA.Mi^Kv«\\i«^^^&v«^^^ 
^tme  the  other :  but  that  they  have  the  is  the  product  oi  l^e  «t«Axxi85^  ^^i<iQX££^^'»iC\ss^ 
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and  reassimulation  of  vegetable  matter 
is  not  the  simultaneous  reconversion  of  the 
whole  into  vegetable  matter  again  a  plausi- 
ble and  natural  conclusion  ?  The  argument 
that  neither  the  earthy  nor  animal  part  of 
bones  singly  are  efficient  as  a  manure,  is 
not  valid  when  brought  against  the  two 
combined,  neither  is  it  sufficient  to  prove 
the  non-utility  of  their  animal  matter,  that 
bones  have  been  found  less  efficacious  with 
a  greater  than  with  a  less  proportion  of  it 
As  to  the  question,  **  Whether  do  boiled  or 
unboiled  bones  answer  best  as  a  manure  ?  " 
it  may  be  settled  in  two  ways ;  if  by  hest 
we  understand  quickest,  unquestionably 
the  boiled  bones  are  best ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  read  hest  as  most  permanent,  the 
unboiled  will  get  the  preference :  and  the 
explanation  of  this  is  easy.  Nature  has 
designed  the  bones  of  animals  to  be  the 
most  stable  and  permanent  part  of  their 
structure ;  to  accomplish  this  she  has 
formed  them  of  minutely  cellated  animal 
matter ;  in  these  minute  cells  is  laid  up,  or 
deposited,  the  earthy  part,  the  phosphates, 
&c.,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  strong 
animal  covering  or  periostium.  The  design 
of  all  this  is  obvious ;  the  inorganic  matter 
gives  hardness  and  solidity  to  the  structure, 
while  the  animal  epvelope  in  which  it  is 
inclosed,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  minu- 
test particle,  preserves  it  from  the  action 
of  air,  moisture,  and  other  external  agen- 
cies. With  such  provisions  against  decay 
it  is  no  wonder  that  bones  in  their  raw  state 
should  decompose  but  slowly.  When  how- 
ever they  are  boiled,  the  action  of  the  heat 
breaks  up  and  destroys  their  cellular  tex- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  that  a  part  of 
the  gelatine  is  extracted,  the  rest  is  left  in 
a  condition  much  more  susceptible  of  being 
acted  on  by  the  decomposing  agencies  of 
air  and  moisture. 

This  is  the  reason  why  boiled  bones  come 
sooner  into  action  than  unboiled ;  it  is  also 
a  sufficient  and  obvious  reason  why  they 
should  be  sooner  exhausted.    If  we  exam- 
ine bones  that  have  lain  Cot  ftome  Ume  m 


the  soil,  and  been  acted  on  by  growing 
vegetables,  we  find  the  animal  part  under- 
going decay  much  faster  than  the  mineral ; 
this,  I  think,  shews  that  it  is  the  constitu* 
ent  first  in  action,  as  we  never  find  tbe 
earthy  matter  gone  and  the  gelatine  left. 
It  does  notf  however,  show  that  the  earthy 
matter  is  of  no  use,  for  although  burned 
bones,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  failed  to 
produce  the  effect  of  unburned,  yet  that  tbe 
phosphate  of  lime  is  to  some  extent  >Troaglit 
up  by  the  crop,  the  fact  that  it  exists  as  i 
constituent  of  the  crop  is  sufficient  evidence. 
Still  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  if  the  phosphate 
of  lime  is  taken  up  by  the  vegetable  systen 
as  such,  or  if  it  is  only  the  phosphoric  add 
that  is  useful,  the  action  of  bones  digested  j 
in  Sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  lime  ii 
converted  into  a  very  sparingly  soluble 
sulphate,  the  phosphoric  acid  and  gelatine 
being  set  free,  seems  to  say  that  to  tbeie 
latter  constituents  belong  the  effects  of  tbe 
manure.  It  may  be  said  that  the  sulphate 
of  lime  may  be  in  this  case  the  active  agent, 
but  its  sparing  solubility  is  an  argument 
against  this,  and  also  the  fact  that  gypsum 
or  pure  sulphate  of  lime  has  but  little  effect, 
especially  in  soils  containing  lime ;  whereas 
bones  particularly,  if  digested  in  acid,  aie 
found  an  active  manure,  even  in  the  pre 
sence  of  both  phosphate  and  sulphate  of 
lime. 

In  a  series  of  comparative  experiment^ 
tried  with  bones  digested  in  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  efiecis 
of  the  latter  were  found  fully  equal  to  ^ 
of  the  former ;  now  as  the  nitrate  and  mu- 
riate of  lime  are  but  unimportant  elementi 
in  the  analysis  of  soils  and  in  the  ash  d 
plants,  we  are  forced  to  the  condaiiot 
that  in  these  cases  the  effects  were  owiBg 
to  the  free  phosphoric  acid  and  fff^l 
tine. 

In  arguing  against  the  value  <^  ibe  aaS- 
mal  part  of  bones,  the  writer  says,  he  isiMt 
aware  of  any  one  recommending  nidi  ^ 
be  used  in  its  pure  state  as  sixe,  pa(Jiip>- 
not,  it  would  be  rather  expensive ;  kit  ifi.' 
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istake  not,  Professor  Johnson,  of  Edin-  THE  DAMAGE  EFFECTED  BY  THE 
irgh,  no  mean  authority,  recommends,  SPARROW. 

kd.  with  much  reason,  the  refuse  of  glue  Will  you  ohlige  me  at  your  earliest  con- 
Eoiufactories,  &c.,  as  a  valuable  manure ;  venience  by  giving  publicity  to  the  foUow- 
id.  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  ing  statement,  showing  the  damage  effected 
o  bone  crushing  establishments,  the  part  by  the  sparrow,  which  I  find  are  increasing 
the  stock  refusing  to  become  dust  by  the  so  rapidly,  believing  them  to  be  the  most 
tion  of  the  mill,  consisting  of  the  liga-  numerous  and  destructive  birds  known  in 
sntous  and  teadenous  attachments  of  the  this  country,  and  that  it  is  a  subject  of  the 
i&es,  cartilage  and  periostium,  is  eagerly  utmost  importance,  not  only  in  an  individual 
U^t  up  by  the  farmers,  and,  weight  for  but  also  in  a  national  point  of  view.  Al* 
tiCfht,  found  much  superior  to  bones,  at  though  I  may  be  sanguine  as  to  my  opinion, 
tat  as  an  immediate  manure,  acting  al-  I  am  aware  that  many  persons  think  other- 
•ys  best,  however,  when  made  up  with  wise,  and  that  this  feathered  race  may  be 
akipost  and  partly  decomposed  before  useful,  being  created  for  some  wise  purpose, 
LXig  applied.  such  was  the  case  no  doubt  in  the  first 

til  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question —  order  of  the  creation,  but  as  the  Great 
^liat  is  the  fertilizing  principle  in  bones?"  Creator  made  man  ruler  over  all,  the  fowls 
isink  we  may  say  with  safety,  that  it  is  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  leaving 
t  to  be  found  in  their  gelatine  solely,  it  to  his  will  to  dispence  with  such  that 
ttter  in  their  phosphate  of  lime,  nor  the  were  found  more  destructive  than  beneficial. 
Ciqihoric  acid  of  that  phosphate,  nor  yet  The  wolf  for  instance  was  of  that  class,  and 
^heir  power  of  absorbing  gases  from  the  was  annihilated  by  a  reward  given  for  his 
»  no» any  other  mysterious  power  what-  head;  a  plea  might  also  be  made  for  rats 
K^er ;  but  simply  in  the  happily  adjusted  and  mice,  but  most  persons  are  desirous 
iiportion,  in  which  they  contain  both  the  to  destroy  them,  and  it  was  a  custom  to  pay 
r«nic  and  inorganic  materials  which  for  the  heads  of  sparrows,  until  the  new 
i4it8  require,  and  in  their  power  of  yield-  poor  law  came  into  operation,  handed  down 
r  these  up  in  accordance  to  the  wants  of  from  our  predecessors  who  well  knew  their 
Cetation ;  and  if  we  compare  the  analisis   destructive  powers. 

«  manuring  of  bones  with  that  of  the  Under  these  impressions  I  am  desirous 
frps  growing  after  it,  whether  as  to  or-  to  claim  the  attention  of  my  brother  farmers 
Die  or  inorganic  matter,  we  shall  find  at  this  season,  when  they  are  so  frequently 
Knits  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  all  surveying  their  crops  which  are  almost  ready 
^  wonderful  effects  as  a  manure.  That  to  harvest,  in  order  that  they  may  calculate 
^te  effects  may  be  made  more  immediate  on  the  extent  of  damage  effected  to  their 

boiling,  or  the  use  of  acids,  there  is  no  crops  by  these  mischievous  birds,  and 
i«9tion ;  but  what  is  gained  in  this  way  is  ascertain  if  they  are  not,  in  a  tenfold  degree, 
■I  in  permanence  :  nor  would  it  be  very  more  destructive  than  beneficial.  I  find, 
Qp^for  any  one  to  trust  to  the  substitution  from  Mr.  M'Cullock*s  statements,  that  the 
■>  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda  in  place  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  England  and 
Sitine  of  his  bones :  a  large  portion  of  Wales  annually,  or  on  an  average,  is 
veh  manure  is  always  lost  in  consequence  4,116,666  acres;  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 

tiheir  volatility,  and  there  can  be  little  wheat  destroyed  by  these  birds  at  only  4 
hitbt  that  much  of  the  value  of  bones  is  pints  per  acre,  it  will  amount  to  the  sur- 
i0tothe  permanent  condition  in  which  prising  quantity  of  32160  quarters,  sufficient 
mk  aipmal  matter  exists. — M.  Cuming,  to  support  the  same  number  of  persons  in 
^tf,N.B,  bread,   which   may  in  truth   be   said  ia 
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destroyed  by  the  sparrow  or  flying  mice, 
which  they  have  been  justly  called,  and  at 
a  time  when  thousands  are  in  want  of  food. 
Such  are  my  impressions  with  these  facts 
before  us,  that  I  consider  it  should  be  no 
longer  a  question,  but  that  every  farmer 
should  set  about  the  important  work  to 
protect  his  golden  grain  from  their  ravages. 
But  such  is  the  case,  although  singular  as 
it  may  appear,  however  lukewarm  the 
farmers  may  be  in  the  winter  as  to  destroy- 
ing these  birds,  they  are  always  on  the 
alert  at  the  approach  of  harvest  with  guns 
and  pistols,  rattles,  and  noisy  boys  to  drive 
them  away,  I  had  almost  said,  to  their 
neighbours' fields ;  of  course,  if  encouraged, 
they  must  be  fed.  I  can  almost  fancy  I 
hear  them  exclaiming,  on  viewing  the 
destruction,  we  ought  to  destroy  these 
mischievous  birds;  but  alas,  like  other  men, 
they  are  forgetful  of  the  injury,  when  they 
have  secured  their  crops,  and  allow  them  to 
continue  increasing.  Observe,  I  do  not 
name  this  by  way  of  disparagement  of 
my  brother  farmers,  knowing  that  I  may 
be  equally  culpable. 

To  give  these  birds  some  share  of  credit, 
Bradly  states  that  they  are  useful  in  de- 
stroying insects  at  their  breeding  season, 
caterpillars  in  particular ;  such,  no  doubt, 
is  the  case  for  a  short  period,  and  that  they 
destroy,  when  they  are  hard  driven  for  food, 
the  seeds  of  weeds,  but  as  they  are  a  hard 
beaked  bird,  their  favourite  food  is  com, 
to  which  they  train  their  young,  as  it  will 
be  seen,  before  the  com  is  ripe. 

To  prove  they  will  not  destroy  cater- 
pillars, if  they  can  get  corn,  I  have  known 
my  garden  over-run  with  them,  destroying 
^the  vegetables,  and  the  sparrows  in  abun- 
dance. Goldsmith  states  that  the  cater- 
pillar is  a  shortlived  insect,  and  that  rain 
is  destructive  to  them,  therefore,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  may  be  destroyed  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  sparrow. 

Having  confined  my  calculation  on  the 
damage  effected  by  the  sparrow  to  the 
wheat,  which  is  the  most  piecanoxiA  cxo^, 


slug  and  wire  worm,  blight  and  mildeii 
often  prove  fatal  to  it.  However  it  is  the 
most  valuable  crop,  as  it  produces  the  ttii 
of  life,  and  forms  the  principal  item  in  the 
farmers*  accounts. 

To  enter  into  a  calculation  or  the  danugil 
effected  by  these  birds  to  the  rye,  oai^j 
barley,  peas,  and  various  sorts  of  see 
both  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  it  m 
amount  to  a  large  sum ;  but  as  before  binie^l 
in  order  to  give  them  credit  for  some' 
fit,  and  by  way  of  a  partial  set  of,  supj 
that  their  advantages  would  compensate! 
the  damage  to  the  rye,  oats,  &c.,  &e. 
should  then  find  a  serious  charge 
them  as  the   destroyers   of  human 
depriving  no  less  than  32,160  personi 
their  daily  bread,  also  the  thrasher, 
miller,  and  the  baker  in  its  manufact 
which  is  a  very  important  consideration. 

In  viewing  the    devastations   of 
destructive  birds,  few  persons  will  be  i 
who  would  not  readily  admit  that 
numbers  should  be  reduced  to  effect  sndij 
purpose ;  sparrow  clubs  have  been  adc 
with  excellent  effect,  it  has  been 
out  with  quiet  spirit,    in   the  parish 
Chalfont,  St.  Peter's,  Bucks ;  being 
lished  11  years,  they  have  destroyed  20,1 
sparrows,  supposing  each  pair  to  have] 
duced  only  six  birds,    they  would 
increased  to  the  overwhelming  quanti^l 
60,354 ;   they  have,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  viewing  their   eom 
uninjured,  and  their  gardens  as  free: 
caterpillars  as  the  neighbouring 
The  mode  I  adopt  to  prevent  their  ii 
is  by  paying  6d.  per  dozen,  still  I  find  i 
flocking  from  the  neighbourhood.   I 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  bei 
sufficient  apology  for  my  having 
into  such  a  lengthened  detail. — Clili 
Court  Farmf  Hayes^  July  18, 1845. 

COLTSFOOT,  (TussiLAoo-rAiFAui 

Undoubtedly  can  be  kq^t  under,  Mi 
not  to  injure  the  crop,  by  det^rmiiM'] 
severance  in  thorough  ctdtivatiiNik 
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hla  note  stated  that  he  had  thoroughly  Would  you  infonn  me  whether  a  9-incb 

ined  and  trenched  the  soil  where  the  hrick  work  in  a  square  tank,  well  cemented, 

tsfoot  had  reappeared,  to  the  exclusion  will  he  firm  enough  ? 

lis  harley  crop,  hut  I  am  much  afraid  Is  it  essential  that  while  the  liquid  is  fer- 

t  the  draining  and  trenching  was  neither  menting  the  tank  should  he  air  tight  ? 

Jiem  thorough.    Being  a  perennial  and  Would  the  application  of  Ume  to  the  li- 

(p-rooted  weed,  growing  in  a  variety  of  quid,  before  fermentation,  fix  the  ammonia 

M  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  and  prevent  its  escape  ? 

isture,  the  draining  should  be  deep  and  What  period  is  needed,  after  closing  up 

rough.    The  subsoil  plough  ought  not  the  tank,  to  perfect  fermentation  ?    Is  not 

se  used  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  the  period  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the 

ins  have  been  executed :   the  farmer  liquid,  the  strongest  fermenting  soonest  ? 

et  judge  for  himself,  as  there  is  such  a  Where  tanks  are  made  is  it  necessary  to 

iety  of  soils ;  but  the  more  tenacious  the  take  away  with  spouting  the  water  that 

ger  the  interval :  the  most  retentive  will  runs  from  the  stable  and  bam  roofs  in,  so 

Hire  from  two  to  three  years,  so  that  the  that  it  should  not  run  into  the  tank  ? 

.  may  acquire  a  degree  of  dryness  that  Is  the  liquid  manure,  after  fermentation, 

•floiling  may  be  efficient :  it  is  the  want  most  profitably  applied  to  grass  land  ? 

litention  to  this  that  complaints  are  rife  Wishing  your  journal  an   increasingly 

Alt  the  inefficiency  of  subsoiling.    After  wide  circulation,  as  its  merits  so  richly 

ng  subsoil-ploughed  a  considerable  time  deserve,  I  am,  your's,  &c,—Simplex,  Salop, 

(kt  to  intervene  before  the  trench-plough  July  I2th. 

ised,  if  not,  great  injury  may  in  many  — ♦— 

es  be  done  to  the  active  soil  by  bringing  STALL-FEEDING  CATTLE, 

flie  surface  noxious  substances,  which.  In  several  of  your  late  publications  there 

Uowed  to  remain  in  the  loosened  subsoil  have   appeared   articles   on    stall-feeding 

tome  years,  would,  by  the  action  of  air  cattle,  sigrned  ''  Hark  forward."    On  first 

I  water,  prove  innoxious  when  brought  reading    the   signature,   being   myself   a 

Aie  surface.    When  deep  ploughing  can  sportsman,  I  expected  something  in  my 

bad  recourse  to  with  safety,  the  land  way ;  but  I  am  much  disappointed.     The 

mid  be  properly  grubbed,  taking  care  to  author  is  evidently  mistaken  in  his  name. 

iier  o£f  every  particle  of  the  roots,  as  it  "  Go-a-head"  is  his  true  cognomen.    The 

tenacious  of  life,  and  will  be  propagated  system   he   recommends   of  stall-feeding 

^  tbe  smallest  piece  of  root.    The  hus-  cattle  is  very  good  in  the  abstract,  and 

•dry  fork  may  be  used  with  great  effect,  looks  well  upon  paper:  but  under  it  what 

Ifcially  when  trenching  with  the  spade,  would  old  England  become  ? 

«ven  the  common  grape,  where  the  soil  I  am  one  of  those  antiquated  mortals 

Bust  very  retentive. —  W,  Ewing,  Strageath,  called  "  country  gentlemen :"  some  would 

liff  Perthshire,  July  24th.  perhaps   say  I  was   a  sprig  of  ''  Young 

♦  England."    No  matter,  I  love  to  follow  the 

AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES.  hounds  in  pursuit  of  a  fox  or  a  hare,  and 

^BooLD  feel  much  obliged  if  either  you,  to  go  through  the  woods  and  fields  with 

one  of  your  readers,  would  give  me  a  my  dog  and  my  gun.    It  was  for  this  that 

^  information  about  the  construction  of  the  country  was  made,  and  not  for  stall- 

^*tik  for  the  reception  of  liquid  manure,  feeding  cattle.    I  love  to  see  the  working 

^nd  of  mine  is  about  to  make  two  in  classes  dance  round  the  "  May  pole,"  on 

6urm  yard ;  one  to  remain  open,  while  the  village  green,  and  to  draw  *'rush  carts" 

liquid  is  fermenting  in  the  other.  to  the  village  wakes  adorned  with  ^8xla3DLd& 
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of  flowers,  or  to  play  at  cricket,  or  prison- 
bars,  and  not  attending  at  mechanics'  in- 
stitutions. I  like  to  see  my  tenants  enjoy- 
ing themselves  over  a  mug  of  brown  ale, 
and  not  attending  lectures  on  agriculture. 

'*  Nature,  when  unadorned,  is  adorned 
the  most."  So  says  some  poet,  and  poets 
must  have  more  sense  than  stall-feeders  of 
cattle.  Nature  made  the  country  rough, 
and  let  it  so  remain.  It  surely  must  be 
sinful  to  attempt  to  mend  her  works.  When 
England  was  as  nature  made  it,  it  must 
then  have  been  a  perfect  paradise.  Nature 
intended  that  brambles,  briars,  whins,  fern, 
rushes,  and  thistles  should  grow ;  and  what 
can  give  a  better  effect  to  a  rural  scene  or 
landscape?  How  beautiful  to  see  thistle 
down  floating  in  the  breeze.  But  for  the 
natural  productions  of  our  hedges,  fields, 
and  lanes,  what  would  have  become  of  our 
poetry?  there  absolutely  would  not  have 
been  a  subject  for  poets  to  write  upon. 
What!  destroy  our  primroses,  cowslips, 
and  daisies— the  honeysuckle,  and  the 
shepherd's  rose,  in  order  that  our  cows 
may  be  kept  in  the  stall  on  clover  and 
turnips.  What  an  unpoetical  sound  has 
clover  and  turnips;  neither  can  potatoes 
or  mangle  wurtzel  be  good  subjects  for  the 
muse.  To  extract  poetry  from  potatoes 
would  be  as  difficult  as  to  extract  "  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers." 

Then  again,  is  one  of  our  most  captiva- 
ting scenes  in  nature  to  be  cut  up  root  and 
branch?  Are  we  never  more  to  see  a 
black-eyed,  rosy-looking  milk-maid,  in  her 
linsey  petticoat  and  short  bedgown^  col- 
lecting the  cows  in  the  green  fields,  to  be 
milked  at  the  farm  yard,  or  performing 
that  operation  in  the  meadow  by  the  side 
of  the  brook?  Is  "Giles"  never  to  be 
made  happy  by  peeping  through  the  fence, 
or  out  of  a  wood,  to  see  these  cherry- 
cheeked  nymphs  of  the  milk  pail  thus 
employed,  and  to  hear  their  song,  or  to 
catch  a  smile  or  a  blink  of  the  eye,  the 
very  thoughts  of  which  have  cheered  him 
through  many  a  hard  day's  labour.    Undec 


the  soiling  system  the  milkmud  can  never 
be  seen  out  of  the  shippon,  the  dairy,  a 
kitchen.  How  cruel  to  crummy  the  ctnk\ 
She  must  be  a  prisoner  from  the  day  of  I 
birth  to  that  of  her  death.  Had  ". 
forward"  ever  seen  a  herd  of  cows 
out  to  grass  on  a  fine  May  day  morn 
would  have  seen  that  crummy  loved  lil 
as  well  as  himself.  Under  his  systemi 
keeping  cows  we  shall  only  get  rancid  M^] 
ter  and  rotten  cheese.  Our  rough  fen 
must  be  levelled  down  and  stubbed 
Each  farm  made  into  a  single  field, 
the  whole  country  laid  out  into  sqi] 
and  ])arallelograms ;  the  boundary  fei 
straight  and  well  trimmed,  will  look 
prim  as  an  old  maid.  No  briars,  thist 
or  fern  to  be  seen ;  how  is  a  hare,  part 
or  pheasant  to  hide  itself?  Whins 
broom  to  be  stubbed  up  and  burnt; 
course  no  fox  covers.  Marshes,  ditcl 
and  wet  fields  to  be  drained ;  how  tl 
can  a  snipe  or  a  woodcock  live  ?  Ki 
to  be  destroyed ;  how  then  are  the  cbil^ 
of  the  poor  to  make  grenadier  cap$f 
country  was  intended  by  nature  for  cc 
gentlemen  to  hunt  and  shoot  over, 
that  children  might  make  grenadier 
gather  roses,  daisies,  and  buttercups, 
not  made  for  stall-feeders.  Scientific  i 
ing  means  no  game,  no  natural  planti^! 
poetry.  Give  me  the  old  English 
of  farming — ^little  fields,  crooked  fei 
spreading  out  several  yards  on  each 
and  full  of  timber  trees :  we  sportsmen  i 
then  sure  to  find  game,  and  the  poet  a  i 
ject.  "Nature  despises  a  straight 
Is  not  game  quite  as  necessary  to  a  j 
dinner  as  roast  beef  and  plum  put 
And  will  not  roast  beef  be  far  sweeter 
a  better  mixture  of  fat  and  lean,  when 
animal  has  been  feeding  several  yeun 
the  natural  pasture,  than  if  fed,  in 
months,  by  steam  and  oilcsJce,  inai 
If ''Hark  forward"  had  understood 
true  principles  of  produeing  goodi 
would  have  known  that  alternate  ]a|«*' 
fat  and  lean  could  not  be  ^rodnced  tV^ 
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;e  over-feeding  and  starving  the  as  men  in  the  uniform    enjoyment  of  goad 

n  the  proper  and  natural  state  health  are  not  always  the  best  valuers  of  the  me- 

the  lean  is  laid  on  in  the  winter,  rits  of  a  medicine.     The  best  informed  readers 

t  in  the  summer ;  and,  by  several  will  however  find  that  good  advice  whether  old 

uch  feeding,  we  get  that  prime  or  modern,  may  have  its  value,  when  it  even 

ch  is  the  boast  of  old  England,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  present  demand.    Bad 

of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  farming  it  will  be  admitted  is  the  result  of  igno- 

.  of  the  world."    Begin  to  stall-  ranee  or  of  idleness,  corporal  or  mental,  and 

;,  and    '*  England's    glory    will  while  knowledge  and  skill  are  not  hereditary  in 

our  children,  and  a  father's  piecept  and  practice 

ve  seems  to  me  to  be  the  common  if  they  are  ever  so   good,  are  a  good  deal 

of  the  subject. — Tally-ho !  Bram^  better  for  being  backed  in  print,  idleness  is  a 

'^all,  July  24th,  disease,  a  sort  of  decline,  into  which  sons  and 

♦  servants  may  fall  any  month  in  the  year.    Now 

ADVICE  UPON*  ADVICE,  ^^®  ^f  ^^«"*«  ^*^  f  °^^^™  "  Occurritc  morbo," 

*ON  WINTERING  CATTLE      nieaning  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and 

this  maxim  having  been  found  good  in  all  ages, 

rnTr«t?Sul-'':T^IiA"xx«ri"°''    «  ^o^^»  and  m  physics,  it  mast  be  good  in 

,  .  — ■    . ,   ,      „    .      ,         farming,  which  is  made  up  of  both.    Indeed 

Y  much  delighted  with  the  reflection  of  my  **   •  .      ,    ,        .         «.       , 
Koger  de  Coveiley,  aud  I  found  chat  since   whatever  tends  to  assist  in  keeping  on  a  plague 

"tiert.TL'TridS'n'gtaTaSer.'ch^^^^    «'  <=hol«™  ""rbus  must  aZ«,«y,  have  iU  value  , 
authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  window."—    and  good  advice  placed  within  easy  reach,  like 

chloride  of  lime  or  any  other  disinfective  or 

!V°"SoFi''i^^"CAS?xm°st"'™'  f*»'n'^R«  o-ghtat  all  times  to  be  made  wd- 

come,  whether  it  be  requisite  just  now,  or  only 

[lowing  article  "  On  Housing  Cattle  likely  to  be  required  by  his  survivors  when  the 

"  we  are  indebted  (as  intimated  in  Goodman's  head  is  laid  low. 

Dr.  Thos.  Comber,  a  distinguished  Intelligent  readers  need  not  to  be  assured 

in  his  day  to  the  improvement  of  that  any  good  advice  contained  in  the  following 

and  an  active  supporter  of  the  Mu-  article  is  none  the  worse  because  they  knew  it 

icum,  the  then  leading  medium  for  before,  nor  need  I  remind  them,  that  if  it  be  not 

rricultural  information,  as  the  Royal  wanted  everywheret  it  is,  somewhere, — and  any . 

al  Society's  Journal  is  now.*.  where  where  it  is  wanted,  it  will  be  of  full  value, 

reviving  old  advice,  and  requesting  though  valuless  elsewhere, 

n  in  a  modem  periodical,  perhaps  I  As  for  its  being  old,— so  much  the  better  this 

owed  to  meet  any  objection  thereto,  time— for  we  cannot  be  charged  with  "  novelty** 

marks  upon  that  point  and  upon  the  and  "  new  f angled  ideas**  and  "  modern  notions 

advice  in  rural  affairs  generally,  an  about  farming.'*     For  my  own  part,   I  think 

ch  is  apt  to  be  undervalued  by  two  advice  is  something  like  soap,  and  candles,  and 

eaders  of  very  opposite  characters,  ale,  and  sundry  household  articles,  "  not  so  well 

Y  those  who  want  it  least,  and  by  for  being  too  new,"  but  like  Cheshire  cheese 
require  it  most.  Of  the  former,  and  Port  wine  "  all  the  better  of  a  little  age." 
our  skilled  and  accomplished  far-  I  am  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  occasional 

require  neither  hint  nor  advice,  I  revival  of  old  advice,  that  I  fancy  the  pages  of 

ly  observe,  that  their  being  apt  to  some  modern  periodicals  would  be  more  graced 

;  an  article  of  which  they  stand  in  no  by  the  simple  reprint  of  some  of  those  valuable 

erfectly  natural,  but  does  not  neces  -  productions  of  a  former  age  which  we  here  and 

titute  them  good  judges  of  the  case :  there  scent  out,  as  roses  bom  in  their  day  to 


"  So  much  hath  wisdom's  ample  hoard 
By  Tarioas  authors  been  explored. 
Scarce  aoy^— Science  who  pursue, 
From  her  can  gather  aught  that's  new. 
The  richest  mind  with  learning  fraught, 
Thinks  as  before  him,  numbers  thought. 
And  plans  commends,  that  o'er  and  o'er, 
Have  been  commended  oft  before, 
For  all  in  natui*e  that  was  known. 
To  us  have  early  authors  shewn." 


under  an  obligation.  As  you  have  doal 
read  the  fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass, 
will  not  hope  to  please  eyery  body  in  a  li 
body  of  readers;  the  Museum  Rusticom  inl 
To  patriotic  minded  men  like  yourself,  Mr.  limited  circle  of  subscribers  had  some 
Editor,  it  must  at  times  be  discouraging,  (as  customers  to  deal  with,  and  in  the  fourth 
well  as  to  many  of  your  worthy  coadjutors)  lume  of  their  work,  the  Editors  (of  which 
to  find  evil  practices  still  existing  which  were  were  about  half  a  dozen)  give  a  droll 
denounced  in  the  pages  of  your  literary  prede-  of  the  complaints  of  readers  and  of  their 
cessors  fourscore  years  ago,  and  if  any  parties  expectations ;  among  the  latter,  appeared 
have  a  right  to  complain  about  giving  old  ad-  expectation  that  a  periodical  circulating  in 
vice  over  again,  it  is  they  who  have  the  trouble  province,  was  to  treat  mainly  upon  snl 
to  give  it  When  however  Dr.  Comber  wrote,  belonging  to  that  locality,  which  the 
I  suppose  that  only  scholars  read, — ^now,  every  inhabited,  and  as  I 'hear  that  the 
body  reads,  I  suppose,  who  knows  how  (or  if  Herald  has  increased  much  in  circolatioD, 
not,  its  a  great  shame ;  Farmers'  Heralds  are  is  read  in  every  county,  it  is  possible 
cheap  enough,  and  what  do  men  learn  to  read  some  ofits  now  numerous  readers  may 
for  ?)  Now,  farmers  profess  to  be  anxious  latter  fact,  and  not  bear  in  mind  that  its 
about  the  com  laws,  and  why  not  about  cattle  ?  is  not  provincial  and  local,  so  moch  as 
Now,  as  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  and  national.  Of  such  a  mistake  I  hnif 
don't  patronize  the  Cattle  Insurance  Companies,  better  corrective  than  the  following  pissagel 
they  must,  I  suppose,  be  intent  on  "  insuring"  a  letter  of  the  Editors  of  the  Moseam 
their  cows  at  home,  and  upon  saving  their  money,  to  their  readers  upon  this  point :— "  TT* 
milk,  and  bacon,  and  if  so,  there  is  hope  that  pal  intention  of  our  work  is  to  coflic^ 
in  your  pages  Dr.  Comber  may  do  more  good   knowledge  to  the  common  fiurmer,  ai  ^ 
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blush  unseen,  but  whose  fragrance  still  survives,   than  he  could  accomplish  when  alive.   Shodd 
than  in  printing  some  of  the  pepper  and  mus-   you  however  effect  none  of  the  positiTe  good 
tard  ebullitions  of  irrritable  and  dogmatic  cor-   of  dissuading  any  one  from  the  evil  practicei 
respondents,   who  substitute  preferences   and   to  which  he  is  wedded,  should  yon  turn  do  one 
weak  partialities  for  calm  discrimination,  sur-   from  the  error  of  his  ways  in  farming,  there  ii 
face  views  for  discernment,  prejudice  for  judg-   still  the  negative  satisfaction,  that  in  pladii( 
ment,  and  wrangling  for  reasoning.    The  hav-   upon  record  and  promulgating  good  advice,  old 
ing  ranged  among  books  of  the  past  as  well  as   or  new,  yoit  may  prevent  many  a  young  penoi 
the  present,  has  led  me  to  think  that  a  valuable   from  adopting  bad  habits,  and  hwite  nambes 
volume  or  two  might  be  culled  in  the  paths  of  who  are  to  form  the  farmers  of  the  next  age  ti 
Agricultural  lore  grown  mossy  with  age.    Such  better  practices  than  those  of  their  predecei* 
a  "  Restitution  of  decayed  Intelligence"  as  old  sors.    In  the  present  instance,  spite  of  the 
Verstegan  the  historian  calls  it,  would  have   that  every  county  abounds  with  farmers 
this  good  effect  amongst  others  of  proving, —   **  need  no  teaching,"  whose  practice  "  can't 
that  many  a  bad  practice  of  former  days  which  mended,"  who  **  knew  all  about  Cows  ^! 
still  clings  to  English  Husbandry  under  the   you  and  I  were  bom,"  and  who  "  can  tell 
supposed  sanction  of   antiquity    was  neither   to  manage  Cattle  better  than  Dr.  Comber 
sanctioned  nor  uncensured  by  the  thinking  por-   all  your  correspondents  put  togetlier  ;"~i 
tion  of  our  forefathers, — of  whose  thinking  and   are  those  who  will   think,   that  by  ex] 
observation  we  may  say  in  the  lines  of  Belfour :   existing  folly  and  obviating  evil,  by  difiiuiiig 

taste  for  thinking  and  reflection,  for 
and  investigation,  for  observation  and 
ment  the  Farmer's  Herald  is  laying 
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«rvice  to  hiin,  we  must  endeavour  as  much  ''of  housing  great  cattle.*' 

ire  can,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  useful  "  Among  the  late  changes"  (writes  Dr.  Comher 

ctices  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  March,  1764)  "in  the  management  of  farms  in 

rr.v    n      •  u  i     ju  u     u              •  *^  these  parts,   (Yorkshire)   I  must  rank  those 

er.    If  the  Cornuh  landholder  has  «ny  piece  ^w^h  arise  from  housiig  of  great  catUe,  by 

knowledge  which  conduces  to  the  increase  which  name  I  understand  cows  and  oxen.    The 

us  annual  profit,  it  is  our  desire  that  this  practice  has  long  heen  in  vogue  with  those  who 

tild  be  communicated  to  the  Yorkshire  and    ^^^  on|y  one  or  a  few  cows,  but  I  remraaber 

^,  . -  ,  J     ^1.  when  those  who  had  many  never  thought  of 

«h  country  &rmer,  who,  under  the  same  or    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^i^^  ^[^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^3  j^ 

J  circumstances,  will  be  in  a  manner  sure  to  winter,  Uiough  ihey  occasionally  used  it  with 

p  the  like  benefit  from  the  practice.  respect  to  particulars.     However,  the  obvious 

'  Our  readers  well  know  we  do  not  give  too  advantages  resulting   from  the  method,  with 

^  ,      .  ^      ..V     X  regard  to  a /ea;  cattle,  has  mduced  our  farmers 

«t  encouragement  to  theory :   yet,  without  ^^^^^p^  ^'[^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .   y^^  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^ 

ory  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  any  generally  followed  as  it  ought,  and  by  many 

ftnce  or  art :  for  what  is  the  idea  of  an  im-  otherwise  sensible  men,  is  even  held  problema- 

cement  before  it  is  reduced  to  practice  but  ^^al.      I  shall,    therefore,    enumerate  all  the 

,,..,,.   ,^.  ,j  objections  which  have  been,  or  can,  I  thmk,  be 

>ry  f  and  this  is  the  kmd  of  theory  we  would  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  p^^^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^3  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

h  to  encourage.    Many  men  may  suggest    then  display  its  advantages.     The  objections  to 

Movements,  who  have  neither  leisure   nor    this  practise  are,  that — 

mrtmdty  to  make  ezperimente.     If  it  had  not    1.  It  renders  cattle  more  tender. 

B  for  Mr.  Wyche's  theory  of  Burnet,  the    2.  It  consumes  much  more  fodder. 

,    ,      ,  .    ^.        ..         ,j  ,        ,  3.  It  reqwres  much  more  attendance. 

•«ca/ cultivation  of  it  would  never  have  been    ^^  i^  -^^^^^  expensive  in  building  of  houses, 

lertaken  by  Mr.  Rocque."  leading  home  of  hay,  and  leading  out  of 

Eh  conclusion,  there  is  a  class  of  readers  who  manure. 

.  so  remarkably  keen  in  detecting  and  de-  ^-  \\  !«  wasteful  of  manure.  ^     ,  _     . 

«!■.:..     ...1  ^j  6'  It  IS  not  so  healthy  as  lymg  out,  which  flfives 

aneixig "  old  advice,"  that  one  would  suppose  exercise  •*       ^    o  e 

9  had  already  availed  themselves  of  all  the    As  to  the  first,  it  is  acknowledged,  that  a  cow 

idom  of  the  past,  and  were  peculiarly  alive  to    used  to  the  house  will  suffer  much  more  than 

fefoture  and  to  new  discoveries  and  advice,    one  not  used  to  it,  if  left  out  of  doors.    But  the 

fc«»M-itiaafacteauallvstranffeandamusuur  improved  method  supposes  them  to  be  housed 
kcieas.  It  IS  a  tact  equauy  strange  ana  amusing    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^  beginning 

•I  good  advice,  whether  old  or  new,  is  wholly  ^f  y,\xiXer,  till  the  pastures  are  broke  at  May- 

BOoent  of  any  influence  upon  their  principles  day :    so  this  objection   amounts  only  to  an 

wactice,  and,  therefore,  I  might  in  their  case  assertion,  that  animals  used  to  proper  care,  will, 

..^^r  ii«  «-««  ♦!,««.  ♦^-^  »»«»*»  «*v  «i-;««  ««««  if  neglected,  suffer  more  than  such  as  are  used 

■pedfully  urge,  that  they  have  no  claim  upon  ^  ^  «      i,,'^^ .  ^^  ^^^.^ion,  which,  if  it  prove 

...fcr  new  advice,  untU  they  show  that  the  "  old  anything,  proves  that  we  should  neglect  all  our 
Mee"  has  begun  to  take  effect  On  the  present  domestic  animals.  Now  what  degree  of  true 
Vpnon,  however,  instead  of  justifying  myself  hardiness  cattle   can   derive  from  lying  with 

-^  by  «.y  argu-^ent,  perhaps  Mr.  Editor   ^ates:1:;in^V tflT-f^nt  ^ZUZ 

HI  wm  allow  me  to  do  so  by  an  anecdote,  of  a   the  source  of  many  maladies,  exposed  to  all  the 

^itiby  divine,  who,  on  being  told  somewhat   rain,  &c.  of  a  whole  winter,  and  their  feet  and 

tanpantly  by  a  young  lady  of  his  congregation,   legs  benumbed  in  wet  grounds  contmually,  I 

19k  *<  she  had  heard  his  last  sermon  I  dont   leave  any  man  of  sense  to  determine. 

BOir  hnw  manv  times  "  cahnlv  renlied  "  If  so  ^®  generally  wretched  condition,  in  spring, 
^  how  many  umes,   camiiy  replied,     if  so,   ^^  ^^^j^  ^j^-^j^  j^^^^  j^j^^  ^^^^  compared  wiiSi 

tm,  you  must  be  qmte  familiar  with  it,  and  the  good  plight  of  those  which  were  m  equal 

^  iu>  doubt  oblige  me  with  some  proof  that  circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  but 

"•ftre."     "No  sir,  I  can't  do  that,  though  have  been  housed  and  fed  with  the  same  fodder, 

ikk  Tf      V      J   •*     A     .»     «<  A  L  *v  ^W  shew  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  object  tender- 

tt^  •ure  I  ve  heard  it  often.'        Ah  then,  my  „,,3  ^^  ^i,,  p^a.^i,,  ^f  housing. 

^  friend,  it  is  evident  you  have  not  heard  it        ^^^,  cattle  are  universally  allowed,  and  I 
enough  yet,  you  must  have  it  once  more."   think  with  reason,  to  be  more  tender  than  the 
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fedf  browTif  or  black.  Now  the  breed  of  cattle 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  uotoriously  run  into 
the  white  and  whitish :  so  that  the  argument  for 
housing  is  much  stronger  with  us,  while  the 
breed  continues  in  this  strain,  unless  we  will  kill 
our  cattle,  for  fear  of  tendering  them. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  admitted 
that  housing,  of  course,  consumes  more  fodder 
apparently,  but  then  we  mast  consider  how  far 
it  is  a  just  objection  to  the  practice.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  cattle  are  to  be  kept,  not  only 
alive,  but  well,  and  in  condition  to  be  useful  in 
spring  and  summer,  they  must  have  their  bellies 
properly  filled.  The  only  question  then  at 
present  is,  with  what  their  bellies  will  be  most 
advantageously  filled,  whether  with  hay  alone,  or 
hay  and  winter  grass  ? 

Now  any  person,  who  knows  an3rthing  of  the 
matter,  knows  that  winter  grass  is  one  of  the 
best  manures  that  can  be  bestowed  on  meadow 
land,  as  it  keeps  the  roots  of  the  grass  much 
Warmer  than  any  other  manure  can  do  which  lies 
not  so  compact.  But  winter  grass  having  lost 
its  genuine  juices,  and  being  in  a  state  of  cor- 
ruption, must  be  on  many  obvious  accounts,  the 
worst  food  which  can  be  given  to  animals  that 
are  to  yield  milk,  or  to  work  in  summer,  there- 
fore, the  worst  food  for  cows  and  oxen  ;  so  that 
he  who  eats  ofi'his  winter  grass,  eats  his  crop  of 
hay  for  the  succeeding  year  to  fill  the  bellies  of 
his  cattle  with  bad  humours ;  and  if  this  be  a 
prudent  saving  of  fodder,  then  is  housing  of 
cattle  bad  husbandry. 

I  must  also  here  observe,  that  the  quantity 
of  hay  trod  under  foot,  spoiled  by  rain  and  the 
dung  of  cattle,  and  scattered  abroad  by  winds,  is 
not  inconsiderable,  so  that  if  this  be  added  to 
what  lying  out  cattle  really  eat,  we  shall  find 
the  difiference  betwixt  the  quantities  consumed  by 
them  and  an  equal  number  of  housed  cattle  not 
nearly  so  considerable  as  may  at  first  be  thought. 

The  third  objection  seems  more  specious,  but 
will  be  found  equally  inconclusive." 
(To  be  continued^) 

•  Dr.  Comber  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Comber,  Esq*,  of  East  Newton,  near  Malton, 
Yorkshire,  where  he  resided  on  a  paternal  estate, 
enjoyed  by  him  in  the  fifteenth  generation  from 
Sir  John  de  Newton.  The  Rev.  Thos.  Comber, 
jun.,  after  completing  his  education  at  one  of 
the  universities,  became  the  constant  companion 
"  for  the  greatest  part  of  twenty  years"  of  his 
worthy  farther,  a  gentleman  of  great  patriotism 
and  public  spirit ;  during  this  period,  the  son 
distinguished  himself  no  lees  than  his  sire  by 
an  urdent  devotion  to  rural  studies  and  pursuits, 
the  results  of  which  appear  in  his  numerous 
communications  to  the  Museum  Rusticum,  in 
which  work  appeared  a  friendly  debate  between 
him  and  Arthur  Young  upon  some  interesting 


agricultural  topics,  which  the  lattet  leiM 
more  public  by  embodying  in  his  celebrated 'Fai* 
mers'  Letters  to  the  people  of  England,' wluch 
work  is  cited  in  Loudon's  Kncyclope&of  A^' 
culture,  as  Young's  first  publishedlgricoltnnl 
work,  but  without  any  date ;  the  date  of  myoopj 
is  1767,  the  same  year  in  which  he  entered  vpiM 
the  Samford  Hall  Farm.     The  Biographeniif 
A.  Young  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  have  Mia 
into  the  error  of  stating  that  his  "CourseofEl* 
perlmental  Agriculture,"  2  vols.,  4to,  conaittfl| 
of  experiments  carefully  noted  down  at  SamM 
Hall,  was  his  second  work,  and  thatitwutk 
result  oifive  years  observation,  whereas  the 
was  published  three  years  only  after  he  w( 
that  farm,  namely,  1770,  and  was  preceded)^ 
his  "  letters"  as  above,  and  his  "  Tour  thiwn 
the  Southern  Counties,"  which  was  printed 
1763.     The  same  writers  give  1768  as  tbeditoi 
of  his  "  Northern  Tour,"  whereas  London  p 
it  1770  which  is  correct,  as  I  have  the  hte^ 
my  elbow :  not  very  important  matters  ce 
but  as  Young's  tours  caused  a  greater  sen 
in  their  day  than  any  subsequent  work 
agriculture  and  led  to  its  revival,  it  would 
been  as  well  to  have  had  the  records  of 
given  correctly  by  persons  who  were  /wW 
their  Biographical  research,      Loudon  alsi 
his  account  of  Young,  falls  into  the  some 
ridiculous  error  of  telling  us  that  in  his  '* 
of  Agriculture"    he    had    George  the 
** farming  bailiff"  for  a  correspondent, 
Robinson,  whereas  the  account  of  thefims 
Mr.  Ducket  of   Petersham   was  sent  to 
editor  of  the  "  Annals'*  by  King  George 
himself,  and  in  his  own  hand  writing,  under 
assumed  signature  of  Ralph  Robinson. 

Dr.  Comber  published  in  1768  "Free 
candid  correspondence  on  *The  Farmers') 
ters'"  with  their  author  A.  Young,  Esq.;  and 
1772    he   published  "Real    improvement 
Agriculture,  on  the  principles  of  Arthur  Yi 
Esq.,"  and  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hni 
author  of  the  "  Georgical  Essays  onthe  "' 
in  Sheep." 

His  writings  were  not  confined  to  rnral 
jects  exclusively,  as  it  appears  he  became 
champion  of  those  civil  and  religious  i^ 
which  were  secured  to  us  at  the  glorlonan 
lution"  in  his  "Vindication  of  the  Revoluli*" 
a  work  which  was  severely  attacked  io 
"  Critical  Review"  of  that  day.  ^ 

His  father^dying  suddenly  in  May  176^  j| 
Comber,  being  heir,  succeeding  to  the  pats* 
property,  and  subsequently  beeame  RecWj 
Buckworth  in  Huntiogtonshire.  I  '^rtj 
add  that  he  closed  a  useful  life  which  fann*" 
an  admirable  model  for  our  country  gcP^^* 
at  the  comparatively  early  period  of  17T2|«J 
he  could  not  be  more  tKiui  forty  •Dio0i'^ 
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«f»  of  age.     His  remarki  and  writings  are  ploughing  is  generally  given  to  the  land  in 

ia%  conspicuous  for  candour  and  energy,  January,  so  that  it  may  get  frosted  and  mellowed 

1  frequently  for  originality,  and  his  commun-  -  •..,.,. 

ktions  being  always  signed  with  his  name  in  ^^^  receiving  the  harrow.      I  have  generally 

II*  he  was  somewhat  intolerant  towards  writers  practised  the  harrowing  and  ribbing  clover  lay- 

M)  had  not  the  vanity  or  courage    to  give  ers,  previous  to  seeding  the  land,  which  gives 

rSL'^Z'^tSn'^v '1'''"^^^^  ^««««d  a  le.el  bed,  and  prevenU  any  of  it 

t  indignation  upon  this  pomt  so  far,  (or  rather  -        .  ...      ,,.,,-  ,  "^^   , 

earned  him,)  that  he  gave  the  Museum  Rus-  ^^^m  falhng  behmd  the  furrows ;  less  seed  does 

<tim  a  whole  essay  against  anonymous  signs-  ^  this  manner,  it  vegetates  more  equally,  aujd 

Pes,  repecting  which,  I  shall  only  say,  for  one,  an  opportunity  for  hand-hoeing  is  given,  if 

"y't^^'p^VS'L^fd^orhtiro"  required.    The  best  oats,  in, uaUty  and  qnan- 

ae  of  your  correspondents,  I  may  begin  to  ^*^y»  "^  "^°*®  ^"^^^  succeed  grass.    No  kind 

tertain  the  idea  that  signatures  are  as  impor-  of  grain  seems  better  qualified  by  nature  for 

It  as  sentiments,  the  prospect,  however,  ap-  foraging  upon  grass  lands  than  oats,  as  a  full 
an  more  bkely  that  I  shall  remaiu  vour's  •     l^  •    j  •    ...i.     ^    a.  •    .  ^  ^-l 

ily— flor*  '  Forward  I  *^"'«""  juuxo  crop  is  obtamed  m  the  first  instance,  and  the 

^  land  left  in  good  order  for  succeeding  ones. 

THE  OAT.  They  prefer  a  moist  and  cool  climate,  and  are 

IB  oat  ^ovena  «a^toa J  is  a  well -known  species  sown  from  the  latter  end  of  February  to  the 

the  genus  avena,  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  beginning  of  May.    The  general  oat  seed-time 

•minese,  in  the  class  Triandria  Digynia  of  is  about  the  middle  of  March ;  no  preparation 

Doieus.     In  Britain  the  oat  has  long  been  is  given  to  the  seed,  but  it  should  be  plump, 

Svated,  both  as  bread  and  horse  corn,  but  fresh,  and  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds ;  the 

tre  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  northern  coun-  quantity  sown  broad-cast  is  from  four  to  six 

I.    It  is  the  easiest  of  culture  of  all  grains,  bushels  per  acre ;  when  ribbed  or  drilled,  one, 

i  its  country  is  unknown,  unless  the  wild  oat  to  one  and  a  half  bushel  per  acre  less.    The 

considered  as  the  parent  species,  which  is  -  potato  oat  requires  less  seed  than  any  of  the 

}jblj  probable.    Its  varieties  are  numerous,  other  sorts.    This  arises  from  its  tillering  pro  • 

d  may  be  increased  systematically  by  cross  perty ;  and  also,  from  having  no  awn,  a  greater 

ipregnation,  or  by  selection ;  the  potato- oat,  number  of  grains  are  contained  in  a  bushel« 

f  instance,  has  degenerated,  but  may  be  re-  They  are  generally  sown  broad-cast,  but  when 

)red  by  collecting  the  small  bosom  oats,  and  sown  after  turnips,  or  on  well  pulverised  soils, 

wing  them.    The  principal  kinds  are,  of  the  many  adopt  the  row  culture.    The  aiter-culture 

^7  sorts — the  Red  oat,  Poland  oat.  Potato,  depends  upon  the  mode  of  sowing ;  hand-hoeing 

iezland  or  Dutch,  Georgian  oat,  &c. ;  late  is  frequently  practised  when  they  are  ribbed  or 

■ds-^the  Black  oat,  Tartarian  oat,  Angus-  (drilled,  and  hand-weeding  when  they  are  sown 

f%  Bainsley,  &c.     In  selecting  from  among  broad-cast,  before  the  flower  stalks  begin  to 

Varieties,  the  Poland  and  Potato  oats  are  shoot  up.     In  the  southern  parts  of  Britain 

best  for  rich  lowland  lands ;  the  Angus  and  they  are  generally  cut  with  the  scythe,  carried 

t^sley  for  uplands  and  late  climates  in  a  state  loose  to  the  barn  or  stack — a  slovenly  practice, 

^od  cultivation.     Any  kind  of  soil,  from  and  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 

Btiffest  clay,  to  moss  or  bog,  provided  it  be  servance — but  in  the  northern  districts,  whether 

dry,  will  grow  them,  if  ploughed  at  a  pro-  mown,  or  cut  with  the  syckle,  they  are  tied  in 

Beason,  and  the  seed  judiciously  sown  and  sheaves  before  carting. 

ftred.     Oats  are  generally  sown  upon  one       Oats  are  ready  for  harvesting  when  the  grain 

X)w,  on  newly-broken-up  lands ;  in  regular  becomes  hard,  and  the  straw  yellowish.     They 

^tions,  oats  are  chiefly  sown  after  grass,  some-  should  generally  be  cut  before  they  are  dead 

eg  after  turnips,  and  too  frequently  after  ripe,  as  it  prevents  the  shedding  of  the  grain 

ley  and  wheat ;  a  system  of  cross-cropping  both  from  wind  and  the  stroke  of  the  scythe  or 

•ch  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned.    One  sickle.    Early  varieties  are  more  liable  to  these 
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losses  than  late  ones.    In  harvesting  oats  in  wet  one   way    plougli»  and   those  of  MeMHi 

seasons,  the  practice  of  gaiting  them  is  gene-  Harkes,  of  Mere,  and  Wood,  of  Knutsford^ 

rally  adopted.    Should  the  season  he  dry,  we  in  Cheshire ;  Messrs.  Bentall  of  Heybridge^ 

would  recommend  them  to  be  bound  and  stacked  near  Maldon,  Sanders,  Williams,  and  Tsy 

immediately  after  cutting ;  this  prevents  waste,  lor,  of  Bedford,  and  Mappleheck  and  Lowe 

and  the  binder  can  execute  more  work,  although  of  Birmingham,  were  pronounced  by  iD 

they  may  be  five  or  six  days  later  in  coming  to  who  saw  them  to  be  complete  implementi 

t^e  stack.    The  produce  is  greater  and  of  better  of  the  kind. 

quality  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern       In  our  list  of  winners  for  catdepremiom 

counties.    In  the  former,  more  attention  is  paid  it  will  be  found  that  Viscount  Hill,  and  J. 

to  their  culture,  and  the  climate  is  more  favour-  Banks  Stanhope,  Esq.,  were  conspicooiii 

able  for  perfecting  this  grain.    Nine  quarters  amongst  the  exhibitors  of  short-horns,  h 

per  acre  is  considered  a  good  crop  in  the  north,  the  one  case,  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Leyfie](H 

bat  ten  and  even  eleven  quarters  are  produced,  holds  his  usual  place  as  a  breeder ;  in  tb 

and  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  tons  of  straw  the  other,  Mr.  Jaques,  of  Easby  Abbej, 

per  acre.    They  yield  meal  in  proportion,  as  stands  conspicuous.    In  the  Herefoids,  it 

8  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  com,  which  is  the  general  food  will  be  remarked  that  the  exhibiters  wen 

of  tlie  peasantry  in  Scotland,  north  parts  of  in  every  case  the  breeders-^a  circumstioei 

England,  and  Ireland.    Oats  are  not  subject  to  reflecting  the  greater  credit  on  them.  Ii 

many  diseases ;  sometimes  the  smut;  but  the  Devons,  Messrs.  Quardy  and  Turner  maiiH 

common  injury  sustained  by  oats  is  from  wire-  tain  their  accustomed  position,  the  ibnncr  p^ 

worms  and  larvs  of  insects,  which  abound  in  winning  two  prizes,  the  latter  three.  Il 

newly  broken-up  lands.    The  most  certain  way  cattle  of  any  breed,  the  once  celebrated 

of  avoiding  these  is  by  not  ploughing  the  land,  longhoms  still  show  their  superiority  ortf 

especially  if  old  grass,  till  immediately  before  the  ordmcary  breeds  of  miscellaneous  ehir 

sowing.     By  this  means  the  insect  is  turned  acter,  the  Honourable  M«  W.  B.  N^jiei 

^own,  and  has  the  grass  and  its  roots  to  feed  having  carried  off  four  prizes  out  of  flit 

upon ;  and  before  it  can,  or  it  is  necessary  for  In  cart-horses  the  first  prize  was  awaidii  ^ 

it  to  work  its  way  to  the  surface,  the  com  is  to  a  Suffolk   stallion,    exhibited  by  lb 

beyond  its  reach.    In  late  harvests,  particularly  Crosse,  of  Beyton  Hall,  Suffolk.   We 

in  ^e  northern  parts  of  the  island,  the  oat  is*  informed  that  there  were  103  foals  prodf 

liable  to  be  frosted,  and  rendered  unfit  for  seed,  ced  by  mares  covered  by  this  horse  in  tkt 

&c.,  before  being  harvested,  for  which  there  is  last  season.    His  stock  is  much  esteeoN^ 

not  any  remedy. — Far.  Jour,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.    This  horse  H» 

*  sold  at  the  sale,  and  purchased  by  Mt'  ^« 

^  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Mark's  HalL  Essex,  ft 

AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY.  ^eieester  *eep  the  name.  It^^ 

The  Annual  Country  Meeting  of  the  known  breeders  will  be  recognised.  But*  Jii;, 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  was  is  in  the  class  of  Southdowns  thattbeefl** 

held  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  15th>  16th,  and  petition  was  most  severe,  Mr,  Jonas  Wei 

I7th  ult.  as  previously  advertised  in  our  winning  the  first  prize  for  the  Aeafefjlt 

columns.  ram,  Mr.  Grantham  one  prize,  and*' 

The  judges'  trial  of  implements  took  place  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  cairyii*  ' 

on  the  Saturday  previously,  and  on  Mon-  three  prizes  from  such  champions  as  Wfi* 

day  the  public  trial  of  those  which  were  and  Grantham.    Mr.  David  Barclay  iM^ 

intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  determined  not  to  be  driven  from  biip^  1^ 

held  in  a  field  of  Mr.  Taylor's  at  Monk-  tion,  having  again,  as  last  year,  «oa  ^  |V 

moor.    Amongst  the  ploughs,  Lowcock's  prize  for  shearling  ewes.    In  titt  di** 
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t 
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Idttgo^OoUed  sheep,    ttot    Leicesters,    the   Ten  pounds,  Mr.  John  Read,  Subsoil  Pulve* 

main  competition,  as  last  year,  was  between       rizer. 

the  improved  Cotswold  and  the  new  Ox*'  Ten  pounds,  Mr.  Crosskill,  Clod  Crusher. 

fordshire.     Messrs.   Handly,   Lange,   and   Fifteen  pounds,  Mr.  Newberry,  Horse  Seed 

Smith  last  year  carried  off  all  the  prizes  in       Dibbler. 

this  class  except  one,  and  this  year  they   Ten  pounds,  Mr.  Dean,  Linseed  Crusher. 

have  monopolized  the  whole.    In  moun-   Ten  pounds,  Mr.  Hill,  Moveable  Sheepfold. 

tain  sheep,  a  class  adapted  for  the  encour*-  Ten  pounds,  Mr.  George  Frere,  Norwegian 

agement  of  any    breed   which  might  be       Harrow. 

especially  adapted  to  the  district,  all  the  ten  pounds,  Mr.  Yiago,  Seed  Planter. 

^es  were  awarded  to  the  Cheviots,  thus   Two  pounds,  Mrs.  Cartaell,  Weighing  Machine. 

tiding  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the   Two  pounds.  Earl  Ducie,  Corn  Crusher. 

district  breeds*     The  prizes  for  pigs  are   ^^^  pounds,  Mr.  Harkes,  Horse-hoe. 

divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  large   Siker  Medal,  Mr.  Dickon,  Horse-hoe. 

breed  and  the  small  breed.     Mn  Fisher   Five  pounds,  Earl  Ducie,  Cart  for  general  pur- 

Sebbs  was  as  usual  successful,  having  won       poses. 

vo  prizes  in  the  small  class  ;  and  what  is   Two  pounds,  Mr.  Crosskill,  Improved  one- 

^  more  remarkable,  the  sire  and  dam  of      horse  Cart 

tr.  Randall's  boar,  which  obtained  the    Medal,  Mr.  Bentall,  Hand  Seed  Dropper 

ize  for  the  large  breed  were  both  bred  by   Five  pounds,  Mr.  Read,  Fire  Engine. 

r.  Hobbs.  Three  pounds,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Oil-cake  Breaker. 

<^vly  16M.— The  Implement   yard    was   Ten  pounds,  Mr.  Sanday,  Winnowing  Machine* 

en  to-day.    The  number  of  implements   Five  pounds,  Mr.  Phillips,  Turnip  Cutter. 

bibited  is  not  so  great  as  last  year,  but   Five  pounds,  Mr.  Spencer,  Chaff  Cutter. 

ire  is  a  gradually  increasing  desire  on   Three  pounds,  Wedlake  and  Thompson,  Hay- 

i  part  of  the  makers  to  turn  out  well-^       making  Machine. 

ished  articles,  and  to  bring  to  the  con-   Five  pounds,  Lieut.  Vibers,  Compound  Lever 

notion   of  them  a  greater   amount   of      Power. 

chanical  skill,  the  result  of  which  is  Ten  pounds.  Earl  Ducie,  Thrashing  and  Dress* 

>t  though  not  so  numerous  as  last  year,       ing  Machine. 

id  the  want  of  direct  railway  communi-  'Ten  pounds,  Mr.  Dean,  Steam  Engine. 

Ion  may  account  for  it)  yet  there  is  a   Five  pounds,  Mr.  Cambridge,  Steam  Engine. 

chanical  superiority  which  appears  to   Two  pounds,  Mr.  Hill,  Granary  Crane. 

to  make  ample  amends  for  mere  lack   Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Hill,  General  Exhibitiou  of 
:iumbers.    The  following  is  the  award  of       Gates,  Hurdles,  Cribs,  &c 

judges  in  this  department: —  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Richmond,  Potato  Washer. 

^  pounds,  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Uley  Culti-  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  Leverage 
"ator.  applied  to  Scarifier. 

1  pounds,  Mr.  John  Corns,  Chaff  Cutter.  The  following  were  selected  by  the  judges 

'e  pounds,  Messrs.  Saunders,  Williams,  and  for  further  trial  :*-^Mr.  .Harkes,  plough;  Mr. 
Caylor,  Harrow.  Howard,  plough  ;    Messrs.   Mapplebeck  and 

^  pounds,  Mr.  Richd.  Hornsby,  Drill  Presser  Lowe,  plough  ;  Messrs.  Sanders,  Williams, 
o  Deposit  Manure.  and  Taylor,  plough ;  Mr.  Wood,  plough ;  Mr. 

"e  pounds,  Mr.  Richmond,  Churn.  Bentall,  plough )  Mr«  Hornsby,  drill  for  gene- 

□1  pounds,  Mr.  James,  Weighing  Machine.  ral  purposes ;  Mr.  Hornsby  turnip  drill  on  the 
^e  pounds,  Mr.  Richmond,  Steam  Apparatus,  fiat ;  Mr.  Hornsby,  turnip  drill  on  the  ridge ; 
'^  pounds,  Mr.  Lowcock,  One  Way  Plough.  Mr.  James  Smyth,  turnip  drill  on  the  ridge  ; 
^  poundSi  Mr.  Bruce,  Paring  Ploughk  Mr«  Garrett,  turnip  drill  on  the  xidgja ;  Mcs 
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Scragg,  tile  machine ;  Mr.  Clayton,  tile  ma-  7.  Mr.  J.  Wilmot  Newbeny,  of  Hook  NoitoDt 
chine ;  Mr.  Beart,  tile  machine.  near  Chipping  Norton. 

From  amongst  the  20  brick  and  tile  ma-  8.  Mr.  W.  B.  Webster,  of  Hounsdown,  nev 
chines  exhibited  the  judges  have  selected,       Southampton. 

for  further  trial,  the  three  above  mentioned.  9.  M.  £.  H.  Bentall,  of  Heybridge,  near  Maldon. 

In  this  respect  we  are  convinced,  from  what  10.  Mr.  James  Comins,  of  South  Molton. 

we  saw  of  the  operations  of  every  machine  11.  Mr.  J.  Cooch,  of  Harleston,  Northampton. 

upon  the  ground,  the  judges  are  doing,  at  12.  Lieut.  J.  Yibart,  Chilleswood  House,  near 

the  same  time,  that  which  is  best  for  the  Taunton,  Somerset. 

makers  and  best  for  the  public.     Although  13.  Mr.  F.  McNeill,  Finsbury  Circus,  LondoiL 

there  is  but  little  perceptible  difference  in  14.  MrF.W.£theredge,Park-st  Westminster. 

modus  operandi  of  the  various  tile  machines,  15.  R.  Robinson,  Lisburn,  near  County  Antrim 

there  is  nevertheless  a  point  of  superiority  16.  Mr.  W.  Clay,  of  Lineal,  EUesmere,  Salop. 

to  be  attained,  which  is  neither  more  nor  17.  Mr  W.  Crosskill,  Beverley  Ironworks,  Hail 

less  than  this,  that  the  dies  shall  throw  out  18.  Mr.  J.  Gillett,  Brailes,  Shipston-on-Stotn. 

a  perfect  stream  of  pipe  or  of  tile,  which  19.  Mr.  P.  Love,  Naseby,  near  Welford. 

shall  only  require  the  further  operations  of  20.  Mr.  J.  Pritchard,  Broseley,  Salop. 

cutting  and  carrying  away.     As  to  doing  21.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  Keel  Meifod,  Welshpool. 

away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  pug  mill,  22.  Mr.  A.  Yickers,  Manchester. 

or  a  careful  preparation  of  the  clay  by  23.  Mr.  S.  Beardmore,  Leek. 

hand,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  it  24.  Mr.  Bruce,  Tiddington,  Stratford- od-Atob. 

likely ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  give  implicit  25.  Mr.  H.  Clayton,  Upper  Park-pL  Donet-iq. 

credence  to  Mr.  Ford's  statement  that  his  26.  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,&  Andrews,  Readiif 

machine.  Stand  No.  79,  Art.  1,  is  calcula-  27.  Messrs.  Young  and  Spence,  Shrewsboiy. 

ted  to  effect  this  object.     It  is,  however,  28.  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  Winslej-st, 

a  very  complete  and  useful  piece  of  machi-  Oxford-street,  London. 

nery.    If  we  were  tasked  to  pronounce  judg-  29w  Mr.  W.  Colboume  and  Mr.  James  Wari, 

mentupon  any  tile  machine  we  should,  from  Stratford-on-Avon. 

what  we  saw  in  the  show  yard,  name  "The  30.  Mr.  T.  Dickon,  Thoresway,  near  Caistor. 

Economic"  as  most  to  our  minds.  It  cannot  31.  Mr.  D.  Harkes,  Mere,  near  Xnutsford. 

be   expected  that  we  should   pretend  to  32.  Mr.  S.  Harris,  Barker-street,  Shrewsboj.  fii 

afford  space  for  the  enumeration  of  all  the  33.  Mr.  J.  Haywood,  Little  Leigh,  Northwick-i^ 

implements  which  were  exhibited,  as  the  34.  Mr.  G.  Kelby,  Queniborough,  Leicester,  i^ 

society's  catalogue  of  them  extends  to  174  35.  Mr.  T.  Teago,  Longworth,  near  Abingi*!^ 

closely  printed  8vo.  pages,  forming  quite  a  36.  Mr.  H.  Chamberlaine,  Bredicot,Worc«»»i 

respectable  volume.    The  following,  how-  37.  Mr.  T.  Coombs,  Nether  Wallop,  Ando»»  Pi 

ever,  is  a  list  of  the  exhibiters : —  38.  Mr.  J.  Comes,  Barbridge,  Nantwich.      f  5 

Stand  No.  1.     William  Joseph  Joyner,  Aveley  39.  Mr.   T.  J.   Croggon,  Ingram-conrt,  F««-Pl 

Hall,  Romford,  Essex.  church-street  J- 

2.  Mr.  W.  Abraham,  Barnetbyle-Wold,  Brigg.  40.  G.  E.  Frere,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  Edinbnrgk      Pl 

3.  Mr.  Robert  Beart,  of  Godmanchester,  Hun-  41.  Mr  Hunter,  Ulceby,  Barrow-upon-HBintoP 
tington.  42.  Mr.  W.  N.  Nicholson,  Newark-npoo-'^  Ij 

4.  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  of  15,  Crawford-street,  43.  Mr.  W.  Sanday,  Holme-Pierrepont,  N*  ft 
Portraan-square,  London.  44.  Mr.  J.  Teasdale,  Bumeston,  Bedak.       W 

5.  Mrs.  Mary  Cartraell,  of  No.  34,  London  45.  The  Earl  of  Diicie,  Tortworth  Court,  "•P 
Road,  Liverpool.  Wotton  under-Edge.  W- 

6.  Egerton  W.  Harding,  of  Oldsprings,  near  46.  Mr.  R.  Homsby,  Spiitlegate,  GnntkiDt    It 
Market  Drayton.  47.  Mr  Hill,  Brierley  HUl  Iron  W<^8,D^  I^ 
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Messrs.  Wedlake  and  Thompson,  Romford,  present  day  is  a  useful  implement  at  a 
Messrs.  Mapplebeck  &  Lowe,  Birmingham  moderate  price,  and  in  going  roimd  the 
Mr.  W.  H.  Vingo,  Penzance.  various  stands  we  were  forcibly  impressed 

Mr.  John  Howard,  Bedford^  with  the  opinion  that  the  following  will 

Mr.  A.  Gower,  Market  Drayton.  come  under  this  designation : — Art.  No.  6, 

Mr  Cambridge,  Market  Lavington,  Devizes  Stand  8.  This  is  a  small  tin  case,  which  is 
Mr  J.  B.  Denton,  Gray's  Inn,  London.  easily  held  in  the  hand,  and  by  a  slight 
Mr  John  Elliott,  architect,  Chichester.  pressure  discharges  two  or  more  grains  of 

Mr  A.  Evans,  Pheasant  Farm,  Welshpool,  wheat  or  other  seeds  into  the  hole  made  by 
Mr  E.  Holland,  Dumbleton,  Evesham.  the  men  with  a  common  dibble.  The  quan- 
Mr  John  Cartwright,  Shrewsbury.  tity  of  seed  discharged  is  regulated  in  the 

Mr  A.  Dean,  Birmingham.  most  simple  manner.    The  g^eat  objection 

Mr  Garrett,  Leiston  Works,  Saxmundham*.  to  dibbling  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is 
Mr  J.  C.  Grant,  Stamford.  the  difficulty  of  getting  children  to  put  the 

Mr  Henry  Lowcock,  Westerland,  Marldon,  right  quantity  of  seed  into  each  hole.    This 

Paington.  appears  to  us  of  equal  utility  with  a  similar 

Mr  Roberts,  Above-Bar,  Southampton.  implement,  Art.  4,  Stand  No.  9.  There 
MrC.  Montague,  Gloucester.  were  several  one-horse  carts.     We  have 

Mr  W.  Morton,  Donnington,  Newport  before  expressed  our  firm  conviction  as  to 

Mr  Z.  Parkes,  Birmingham.  the  general  superiority  of  one-horse  carts 

Mr  J.  Richmond,  Salford,  Manchester.  over  every  other  description  of  cart  or 
Messrs.  C.  Phillips  &  Co.  Bristol.  waggon  for  farm  purposes,  where  the  land 

Messrs.  Sanders,  Williams,  &  Co.  Bedford,  lies  together ;  where,  however,  the  distance 
Mr  T.  Scragg,  Calveley,  Tarporley.  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another  or  from 

Messrs.  H.  Smith  and  Co.,  Stamford.  the  homestead  is  gpreat,  large  implements 

Mr  Richard  Smith,  Upper  Hall,  Hampton  of  this  kind  are  required  for  obvious  rea- 

Lovett,  Droitwich.  sons — of  these  we  think  well  of  Art.   1, 

Mr  J.  Smyth,  Peasenhall,  Yoxford,  Suffolk  Stand  6 ;  Art.  10,  12,  Stand  17 ;  Art.  3, 
Mr  J.  Spencer.  Hopton,  Works  worth.  Stand  19,   (this  latter,  however,   appears 

Mr  Twist,  Bridgetown,  Stratford-on-Avon.  more  suited  for  road  work ;)  Art.  1,  Stand 
Mr  W.  Wood,  Knutsford,  Cheshire.  57,  and  Art.  1,  Stand  65.    Of  chaff  cutters 

Mr  Joseph  Wragg,  Derby.  there  were  several  upon  the  guillotine  prin- 

Mr  J.  Wright,  Chipping  Ongar,  Essex.  ciple,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as 
Mr  W.  Ford,  Fulham,  near  London.  a  description.  Art.  1,  Stand  29 : — ^This  en- 

Mr  James,  44,  Fish-street  Hill,  London.  gine  presents  a  different  principle  to  all 
Mr  J.  Read,  Regent's  Circus,  London.  others.    The  knife  is  actuated  by  a  crank 

Mr  Comes,  Weltenhall,  Overton,  Winsford  moving  it  up  and  down  ;  it  has  two  edges, 
Messrs.  Stace  &  Vallance,  Berwick,  Lewes,  and' cuts  both  ways,  passing  through  a 
Messrs.  T.  Gibbs  and  Co.  London.  gppoove,  whereby  the  straw,    &c.,  gets  a 

Mr  T.  Taylor,  Banbury.  bearing  on  both  sides  while  it  is  cut ;  the 

Mr  George  Bruce,  Liverpool.  up  and  down  motion  of  the  knife  frees  the 

Mr  F.  Roe,  Strand,  London.  rollers  from  being  clogged.    It  cuts  clear 

Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Davis,  Shrewsbury.  and  easy,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 

Messrs.  G.  Gibbs  &  Ca  Down-st  London,  bushels  an  hour.  The  straw  remains  still 
Mr  E.  J.  Lance,  Frimley,  Bagshot.  while  being  cut.    The  simplicity  of  this 

Messrs.  Hare  &  Hyde,  Cecil- st  Strand.  little  implement,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
Mr  W.  D.  Jones,  High-st  Shrewsbory.  it  seems  capable  of  performing,  excited 
That  the  English  farmer  wants  at  the  much     compiendatioTi*     TV^^    \^^^^^<stsX 
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results  of  drill  husbandry  have  drawn  the  there  were  many  specimens  exhibited  at 
attention  of  mechanists  to  the  improvement  the  various  stands— incapable,  as  is  ^e 
and  perfection  of  drills  for  general  purposes,  plough,  of  any  very  important  mechanical 
of  which  Mr.  Smith,  of  Peasenhall,  Yox-  improvement,  there  was  nevertheless  io 
ford,  Suffolk,  showed  an  excellent  assort-  very  many  of  those  exhibited  instances  of 
ment.  Of  no  less  importance  than  the  scientific  alteration  which  tend  to  the  more 
foregoing  was  the  very  excellent  show  of  easy  working  of  it,  and  to  its  better  opera- 
horse-hoes ; — without  "  the  horse-hoe"  the  tion  upon  the  soil. 
*'  drill  system"  would  soon  pass  away— it  is  Of  scarifiers,  grubbers,  cultivators,  Ila^ 
necessary  to  the  success  of  that  system,  rows,  and  clod-crushers  there  was  a  yoj 
and  with  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  excellent  assortment.  Art.  1,  Stand  19, 
drill  sowing  and  dibbling,  we  may  rea-  invented  and  improved  by  the  exhibitor, 
sonably  infer  that  the  improvement  of  the  which,  if  its  performance  be  at  all  equal  to 
drill,  the  dibble,  and  the  horse-hoe  will  his  promise,  must  be  a  very  useful  imple- 
keep  pace — of  these  latter  the  undermen-  ment.  The  following  is  his  account  of  it: 
tioned  appeared  to  U3  deserving  of  parti-  1*  This  implement  is  all  made  of  wroogk 
cular  notice.  Art.  6,  Stand  61  : —  iron,  consequently  not  so  liable  to  break  2.  It 

The 'following  are  some  of  its  advantages  : —  can  be  lowered  into  the  soil  and  raised  ingtantik 
1.  The  facility  with  which  it  may  be  altered  to  neously  by  the  single  effort  of  one  man,  so  « 
hoe  after  drills  of  eveiy  size,  from  one  to  ten  or  to  run  round  at  the  head  land  upon  the  wbeek 
twelve  coulters. — 2.  The  easy  and  instantane-   3*  It  can  be  worked  any  depth,  from  madf 
ous  manner  in  which  the  hoes  may  be  steered  scratching  the  surface  to  fourteen  inches.^  fi 
or  swerved  where  the  drilling  has  not  been  well   can  be  worked  with  any  number  of  eoultn; 
executed. — 3.   The  application  of  a  lever,  by  from  three,  cutting  the  soil  every  two  feet;  fin^ 
which  means  the  hoes  may  be  easily  and  speed-   cutting  every  foot ;  seven,  catting  eveiy  «m 
ily  lifted  firom  the  ground  at  the  termination  of  inches ;  to  nine,  cutting  every  five  andoV' 
each  direct  line  of  drilling  or  lands'  end  (as  it   third  inches. — 5.  The  coulters  are  so  anangif 
is  technically  termed). — I.  The  form  of  the  in  the  frame  that  they  will  not  choke  with  tfilA 
hoes,  which  are  of  so  light,  yet  strong  a  con-   or  other  weeds. — 6.  The  coulters  are  so  finorf 
sfruction,  that  they  present  no  liability  to  break   that  all  roots  are  raised  to  the  sar&ce.^7. 9 
or  choke  with  soil. — 5.  The  ease  with  which  the  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  coultos,  liia* 
hoes  may  be  altered  to  work  either  in  a  straight  ever  any  twitch  or  other  root  weeds  are  bioqglt 
line  with  each  other,  or  intersected  according  to  to  the  surface,  they  immediately  pass  dS,  tboi' 
the  condition  of  the  land  or  the  will  of  the  work-  fore  it  never  draws  the  roots  firom  the  den  ^ 
man. — 6.    The  facility  which  is  afforded  for  the  foul  parts  of  the  land. — 8.  There  are  ahiM 
taking  one  or  more  of  the  hoes  out  of  work,  in  which  can  be  attached,  to  cut  off  thistJei  9 
order  to  hoe  an  unequal-sided  or  gored  piece  of  other  weeds  that  grow  from  top  or  petpen&ai' 
land.  roots. — 9.  It  has  the  wheels  so  arranged  is  i^ 

And  Art.  2,  Stand  30 — of  this,  which  ap-  ference  to  the  coulters,  that  it  will  work  at  ■ 
pears  a  durable  and  well  finished  imple-  equal  depth  when  crossing  ridge  and  fiun^ 
ment,  the  price  30s.  is  the  great  merit.   No  therefore  does  not  draw  itself  in  at  theodgeo'  m 
farmer  who  drills  at  all,  and  no  man  who  out  at  the  furrow.  wp^ 

farms,  will  continue  the  broadcast  system  We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  for  fat^  l'»i 
when  he  has  fairly  tested  the  comparative  particulars  of  the  several  impleoMBti  ^  1^ 
merits  of  that  system  and  of  the  drill —  have  enumerated,  to  the  Catalogue^  v^  l^- 
should  be  without  this  inexpensive  imple-  we  have  no  doubt  may  be  still  obtaistd  i  wg 
ment  the  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-ifBii^  1^ 

Of  that  important  implemeTit,t\ie'^\o\]L^)  '^^Vi^ax  of  many  purchases  bcbgvA  I" 
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e  trust  that  implement  makers  gene-  not  merely  of  every  class  of  the  agricultural 
have  found  their  order  hooks  well  community,  hut  also  of  every  man  in  any 
Before  passing  on  to  the  next  part  way  connected  with  our  common  country. 
'  suhject  we  may  he  excused  again  And  who  can  read  without  emotion  the 
9p  the  exhihitors  the  just  trihute  and  words  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  in  ac- 
le  meed  of  our  praise  for  the  excellent  knowledging  the  toast  of  the  Highland  and 
of  the  several  implements  exhibited,  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the 
indering  to  them  onhehalfof  the  far-  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society 
)f  England  our  hest  acknowledgment  of  Ireland, 

5 service  they  are  rendering  to  the       "They,"  (in  Scotland)  observed  the  noble 
cause  of  Agricultural  Improvement,  ^oxd,  "  had  had  long  experience  of  the  benefits 
THE  COUNCIL  DINNER,  of  such  a  society ;    they  found  thousands  and 

place  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  had  been  reclaimed 
really  handsome  Concert  Hall ;  his  f>^om  a  state  of  desolation,  and  were  now  teeming 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  president  with  most  beautiful  crops.  Our  lands  are  per- 
i  year,  took  the  chair  exactly  at  five  haps  more  sterile  than  yoars,  our  climate  in- 
L  ferior ;  so  that  we  felt  there  was  necessity  for 

hat  hour  about  350  gentlemen,  con-  gte&i  exertion,  and  our  energies  have  rendered 
I  with  the  society  sat  down  to  a  splen-  us  successful.  It  was  with  no  little  interest 
iner,  provided  b^  the  spirited  pro-  that  we  in  Scotland  regarded  the  first  attempts 
*softhe  City  of  London  Tavern.  The  of  this  society,  and  now  our  care  must  be  that 
lair  was  occupied  by  Earl  Spencer,  you  do  not  exceed  us.  But  a  few  days  more, 
s  apart  from  our  duties  to  report  after  and  our  annual  meeting  will  take  place  in  Scot- 
proceedings,  unless  of  a  practical  land.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  there  the  hospitality 
,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  a  more  which  you  have  afforded  us.  May  I  ask  you  to 
'table  large  dinner  it  never  fell  to  our  reciprocate  the  visit  which  we  have  paid  yOu, 
)artake  of,  or  one  where  more  perfect  and  to  instruct  us  in  some  facts  where  we  may 
ny  and  good  fellowship  prevailed,  be  deficient,  and  perhaps  there  may  be — I  do 
ect  galaxy  of  female  beauty  shed  its  not  say  there  are — some  points  in  which  we 
from  the  commodious  gallery  of  the  may  instruct  you.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
md  contributed,  to  the  other  enjoy-  do  justice  to  that  part  of  the  toast  which  relates 
of  man  below,  the  witchery  of  their  to  Ireland ;  but  if  an  Irishman  is  present,  I 
above.  But  as  we  before  observed,  bope  he  will  convey  across  the  channel  the  ex- 
pire matters  beside  our  province  :  the  pression  of  regard  which  this  society  entertains 
^ant  events  relating  to  stock  and  im-  for  them.  I  hope  he  will  tell  them  that  English- 
tits  at  all  times  find  a  place  in  our  men  drank  prosperity  to  Ireland;  and  iu  the 
ns,  as  being  immediately  within  the  same  breath,  let  him  tell  them  that  a  Scotch- 
of  our  duties.  We  cannot,  howler,  man  responded  to  the  toast.  From  the  end  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  England  to  the  end  of  Scotland  let  him  assure 

PAVILION  DINNER  them,  that  all  feel   the   greatest   interest  in 

iss  entirely  without  notice.  We  Ireland — ^that  we  feel  we  are  all  one  people, 
draw  attention,  in  an  especial  man-  and  that  we  hope  they  will  soon  become  our 
» the  speeches  of  the  Noble  Duke  the  rivals  in  all  that  can  advance  the  physical  or 
lan,  the  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Earl  moral  interests  of  mankind." 
nsfield.  Who,  for  instance,  in  read-  Who  does  not  see  in  these  words,  ad- 
lat  fell  from  the  two  former  of  these  dressed  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  olive 
oen,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  their  branch  of  peace?  Who  does  not  feel  them 
nxiety  to  promote  the  best  interests,   in  all  their  eloquent  force  ?    Who  does  not 
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i^espond  to  the  feelings  which  prompted 
them  ?    Oh  unhappy  Ireland,  how  long  ii 
.thy  fertile  soil  and  genial  clime  to  foster 
prejudices  and  force  to  an  unnatural  growth 
passions  which  tend  hut  to  destroy: — at  the 
very  moment  possibly  that  this  imposing 
meeting   of  Britain's    Stalwart  sons  res- 
ponded with  loud  cheers  to  the  fraternising 
sentiments  which  we  have  quoted,  an  ag- 
gregation of  Irishmen  were  denouncing  the 
feeling  and  embittering  each  other  towards 
"The  Saxon,"  and  "The  Gael."     This 
sort  of  anti-national  feeling  cannot  con- 
tinue :  Irishmen  must  themselves  soon  see 
that  to  be  a  great  nation  they  must  be  a 
united  people,  united  in  the  firmest  bonds — 
those  of  self-interest — with  the  British  peo- 
ple, who  lose  no  opportunity,  as  in  the 
instance  above  quoted,  of  holding  out  to 
them  the  right  hand  of  good  fellowship.    It 
may  suit  the    self-interested  purposes  of 
demagogues  to  make  a  stalking-horse  of 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  but  we   believe  the  Irish  heart 
beats  too  warmly  in  the  breasts  of  her 
manly  sons  long  to  resist  the  kindly  influ- 
ence of  advances  such  as  we  have  above 
quoted. 
The  following  is  the  award  of  Prizes : — 

Short  Horns.  Class  I.-— Bulls  calved  before  the  1st 
of  January f  1843. — To  Mr.  James  Banks  Stanhope,  of 
Revesby  Abbey,  near  Boston,  Lincoln,  the  1st  prize  of 
£30,  for  his  short-homed  Bull,  2  years  and  7  months 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  of  Ley  Fields,  Newark. 

To  Mr.  John  Forrest,  of  Stretton,  near  Warrington, 
Cheshire,  the  2nd  prize  of  .£15,  for  his  pure  short^orned 
Bull,  6  years  and  4  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Forrest. 

Ckus  II.— Bulls  calved  since  Ist  of  January,  1843. — 
To  Mr.  Capel  Hanbury  Leigh,  of  Pont-y-pool  Park,  near 
Font-y-pool,  Monmouth,  a  prize  of  .£20,  for  his  short- 
homed  Bull,  2  years,  5  months,  and  16  days  old,  bred 
by  himself.  [This  was  one  of  the  finest  animals  in  the 
yard.] 

Class  III.— Cows  in  Milk.— To  Mr.  Jamfes  Banks 
Stanhope,  of  Revesby  Abbey,  near  Boston,  Lincoln,  a 
prize  of  .£15,  for  his  short-hored  Cow,  4  years  and  3 
months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Kellerby,  near 
Catterick,  Yorkshire. 

The  Judges  highly  commended  Mr.  Alexander  Ban- 
nerman,  of  South  Cottage,  near  Chorley,  Lancaster,  for 
biB  short-horoed  Cow,  5  yean  and  \d  da-ja  o\d,  \yiedbY 


Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Kellerby,  near  Catterick.  TorUuie 

The  Judges  conwiended  The  Sight  Boa.  Tmmi 

Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  his  tbort- 

homed  Cow  7  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  Inlul 

Class  IF^-In-calf  Heifers,  not  exceeding  3  ymntld. 
—To  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Hill,  of  Havk* 
stone,  near  Shrewsbury, a  prize  of  £l5,foThulotiiiaf'% 
short-homed  Heifer,  2  years,  9  months,  and  27  dayi  old, 
bred  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Jacques,  of  EasCby,  near  Bidunoo^ 
Yorkshire. 

The  Judges  highly  commended  The  Bight  Hoa  Yw 
count  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  is 
short-horned  Heifer,  2  years,  5  months,  and  22  diyioli 
bred  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Jacques,  of  Eastby,  near  Bicbmow^ 
Yorkshire. 

Cleus  v.— Yearling  Heifers.— To  Mr.  Edward  Iilii, 
of  Beauchamps  Court,  near  Worcester,  a  prize  of  iU^ 
for  his  short-homed  yearling  Heifer,  1  year  and  11 
months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  r I. —Bull  co^ve*.— To  the  Right  Hon.  Tiseootf 
Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  a  prize  of  j^lOIr 
his  short-horned  Bull  Calf,  9  months  and  18  days  di^ 
bred  by  Mr.  Richard  Almond,  of  Orrell,  nearf^ 
Lancashire.  ^ 

Herefords.      Class  I,— Bulls  calved  prevuult 
January  1, 1843.— To  Mr.  Thomas  Sheriff,  Coxall, 
Brampton  Brian,  Hereford,  1st  prize  of  £30  ftr 
HerefcM^  Bull,  5  years  6  months  and  21  days  old, 
by  himself* 

To  Mr.  Edward  Gongh,  of  OraveUull,  near 
bury,  the  2nd  prize  of  j^l5,  for  his  Hereford  Bol^i 
years  and  7  months  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  £di 
Gough,  of  Gravel-iull. 

The  judges  highly  commended  M>.  William  Syton, 
Gonsal,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  bis  Hereford  Boll,  4 
and  6  months  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Moni^ 
Stockton,  Leominster. 

Class  II.— Bulls  calved  since  January  1, 18tt.-ft 
Mr.  Edward  Urwick,  of  Felfeon,  near  Lndtow,  Sahf^ 
prize  of  j^O  for  his  Hereford  Bull,  I  year  and? 
old,  bred  by  himsel£ 

Class  III.— Cows  in  milk.— To  Mr.  J.  JS.CtxfOttt 
of  Eardisland,  near  Leominster,  Hereford,  a  prist 
j^l5,  for  his  Hereford  Cow,  3  years  SmootbandS 
days  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Qkus  IF.— In-calf  Heifers  not  eaeeeeHngS  ymni^ 
— ^To  Mr.  J.  N.  Carpenter,  of  Eardisland,  nesrlMik*^ 
ster,  Hereford,  a  prize  of  stiB  for  his  Hereford  b 
Heifer,  2  years  7  months  and  24  days  old,  bndil 
himself. 

The  judges  highly  commended  Sir  Francia  IM 
Bart,  of  Middleton-haU,  near  Faxeley,War«kk,ftN 
Hereford  In-oalf  Heifer,  2  years  and  7  monfttifH 
by  himself. 

Class  r.— Yearling  Heifers,— To  Mr^Tt^^^ 
Meire,  of  Connd  Arbor,  near  Slirewtlniry,afHMtf^ 
fbr  his  Hereford  Yearling  HnftrylyMraiKw^ 
old,  bred  by  himseUl 
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rhe  jndges  kighlff  commended  Mr.  James  Corbetti  of  shire,  a  prize  of  £15  for  his  pure  Leicester  or  long-homed 

I  Sheriff^,  Lyonshall,  near  Kington,  Hereford,  for  his  Cow,  10  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Gibbs  of  Henley  in  Arden. 

mford  Yearling  Heifer,  1  year  10  months  and  25  days  Clcus  IV— In-calf  Heifers.— To  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B. 

i,bred  by  himself.  Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange,  near  Hinckley,  Leicester- 

rhejadges  commended  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart,  of  shire,  a  prize  of  .£10  for  his  pure  Leicester,  or  long-homed 

Meton-hall,  near  Fazeley,  Warwick,  for  a  Hereford  Heifer,  2  years  10  months  and  18  days  old,  bred  by  him- 

•riing  Heifer,  1  year  and  11  months  old,  bred  by  self. 

naelf.  Class  V.— Yearling  Heifers.— To  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B. 

Ulau  ri^—BuU  Calves,  not  exceeding  12  calender  Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange,  near  Hinckley,  Leicester- 

utiu  old. — To  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Cholstrey,  near  shire,  a  prize  of  £  10  for  his  pure  Leicester  or  long-homed 

ominster,  a  prize  of  £iO  for  his  Bull  Calf,  10  months  Yearling  Heifer,  1  year  and  9  months  old,  bred  by 

I.  bred  by  himself.  himself. 

rhe  judges  highly  commended  Mr.  Thomas  Loukley  Horses.   Cltas  l.—StaUions  for  agricultural  purposes, 

!ire,ofCound  Arbor,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  his  Here-  —To  Mr.  Henry  Crosse,  of  Boy  ton  Hall,  near  Stow- 

xiBal]  Calf,  9  months  old,  bred  by  himself.  market,  the  1st  prize  of  £90  for  his  Cart  Stallion,  9 

rhe  judges  commended  Mr.  Thomas  Lockley  Meire,  years  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Crosse,  of  Little 

Coand  Arbor,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  his  Hereford  Bull  Finborough  Hill,  Suffolk. 

if,  8  months  old,  bred  by  himself.  To  Mr.  HiUyer  Keeve,  of  Wroughton,  near  Swindon, 

'imns.    Class  I.-BulU  calved  preiHously  to  Jan.  ^'"^^  »  P^^^^e  of  ^^^  f^*"  ^»  ^art  StaUion,  6  years  old, 

[843.— To  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Fouracre,  of  Durston,  ^"^  *y  ^r.  Henshaw,  of  Ayston,  Derbyshire. 

r  Taunton,  the  prize  of  £30  for  his  Devon  Bull,  4  The  judges  highly  commended  Mr.  Henry  Allen,  jun., 

r«  and  7  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Stace,  of  Dul-  of  Oakfield  House,  near  Hay,  Brecon,  for  a  Cart  Stallion 

ton,  Somerset  [The  only  auimal  of  its  class  shown.]  6  years  old,  bred  by  Colonel  Wood,  M.P.  of  Littleton, 

lass  II.— Bulls  calved  since  Ut  of  January  1843.—  Middlesex. 

iCr.  James  Quartly,  of  Molland,  near  South  Molton,  l-^o  Pn^es  wer«  awarded  in  Class  II.] 

>n,  a  prize  of  £30  for  his  Devon  Bull,  2  years  and  5  Class  III.— To  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Bryan,  of  Knos- 

ths  old,  bred  by  himself,    [The  only  animal  of  its  «ington  near  Oakham,  Rutland,  a  prize  of  £\&  for  his 

i  shown.  ^^'^  Stallion,  2  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown, 

'^ass  III.— Cows  in  milk — To.  Mr.  QuarUy,  of  of  Elsworth,  Cambridgeshire. 

and,  near  South  Molton,  Devon,  a  prize  of  ;£I5  for  Class  IV. — Cart  mares  and  foals^— To  the  Right  Hon. 

Devon  Cow,  6  years  and  3  months  old,  bred  by  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  a  prize 

lelf.    [The  only  animal  of  its  class  shown.]  of  £20  for  his  Cart  Mare  and  Foal ;  the  Mare  bred  by 

tusIV.— In-calf  Heifers,  not  exceeding  Z  years  old.  the  late  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hardwicke  Grange,  Salop; 

»  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  Devon,  Sire  of  Foal  belonged  to  his  lordship. 

ase  of  £15  for  his  pure  North  Devon  in-calf  Heifer,  To  Mr.  George  Townshend,  of  Sapcote  Fields,  near 

ars  and  6  months  old,  bred  by  himself.     [The  only  Hinckley,  Leicester,  a  prize  of  £  10  for  his  Cart  Mare 

Ulofitsdass shown.]  and  Foal;  Sire  of  Foal  belonged  to  Mr.  Hipwill,  of 

'■4US  V. — Yearling  Heifers.-~-To  Mr.  George  Turner,  Swinford,  Leicestershire .    . 

larton,  near  Exeter,  Devon,  a  prize  of  £10  for  his  Class  Y.— Two-year-old  fillies.— To  the  Right  Hon. 

North  Devon  yearling  Heifer,  1  year  and  6  months  Lord  St.  John  of  Melchbourne,  near  Eimbolton,  Bedford, 

bred  by  himself.  a  prize  of  £10  for  his  two-year-old  Filly,  bred  by  his 

Uus  VI. — Bull  calves.^'To  Mr.  George  Tumer,  of  lordship. 

urn,  near  Exeter,  Devon,  a  prze  of  £10  for  his  pure  Class  VI. — Thorough-bred  staUions. — ^To  Mr.  J.  B. 

th  Devon  Bull  Calf,  7  months  and  2  weeks  old,  bred  Minor,  of  Astley  House,  near  Shrewsbury,  a  prize  of 

iimselfl    [The  only  animal  of  its  class  shown.]  ^£30  for  his  thorough-bred  Stallion,  9  years  old ;  was  got 

attk  of  any  breed.     Class  I -Bulls  calved  before  by  Sultan,  dam  Clara,  by  Filho-da-Puta,  bred  by  the 

mary  1;  1843.-To  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.Nugent,  of  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  of  WUton  House,  Wiltshire, 

ham  Grange,  near  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  a  prize  Sheep.  Leicester.  Class  I. — Shearling  rams. — ^ToMr. 

'  15  for  his  pure  Leicester  or  long-horned  Bull,  4  years  T.  E .  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Biggleswade,  Beds,  the  prize 

4  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Foleshill  of  £30  for  a  Leicester  Ram,  16  months  old,  bred  by 

'^9  near  Coventry.  himself. 

3Hr  John  Lees  Brown,  of  Farewell,  near  Lichfield  To  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickerings  Park,  near 

%rd,  a  prize  of  £10  for  his  pure  long-homed  Bull,  3  Wobum,  Bedford,  the  prize  of  £15  for  a  pure  Leicester 

■  and  6  months  old,  bred  by  himself.  Ram,  16  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

9SM  II.— Bulls  calved  since  January  1, 1843— No  Class  U.—Rams  of  any  e^e  above  3  year*.— To  Mr. 

«  awarded.  Robert  Buigess,  of  Cotgrove  Plaee,  near  Nottingham,  the 

««•  III.— Cows  in  milk.'-'To  the  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  prize  of  £15  for  a  pure  Leicester  Bam,  41  months  old, 

<^t,  of  Higham  Grange,  near  Hinckto3r,  Leioetter  bred  by  himaelf. 
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To  Mr.  Bobert  Burgess,  of  Co^^roye  Place,  near  Not- 
tingham, the  prize  of  ^30  for  a  pure  Leicester  Bam,  65 
months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Glass  llLr-Shearling  ewes.-^To  Mr.  John  Gr^ory 
Watkins,  of  Woodfield,  near  Worcester,  the  prize  of  £10 
for  a  pen  of  5  pure  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes,  16  months 
old,  bred  by  himself. 

To  Mr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  Deron, 
the  prize  of  £5  far  a  pen  of  5  Leicester  Shearling  Ewes, 
16  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

South  Doums.  Class  L— Shearling  ram«.— To  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge,  the  prize 
of  £30  for  a  Southdown  Bam,  16  months  old,  bred  by 
himself. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  of  Goodwood, 
near  Chichester,  Sussex,  the  prize  of  £15  for  a  Soutli- 
down  Bam,  16  months  old,  bred  by  his  Grace. 

Class  Ih—Ranu  of  ang  age  above  2  yean. — To  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chi- 
chester, Sussex,  the  prize  of  £30  for  a  South-down  Bam, 
88  months  old,  bred  by  His  Grace. 

To  Mr  Stephen  Grantham,  of  Stoneham,  near  Lewes, 
Sussex,  the  prize  of  £15  for  a  South-down  Bam,  40 
months  old,  bred  by  himself! 

Class  UU-^hearling  ewet.—To  His  Graoe  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chichester,  Sussex,  the 
prize  of  £10  for  a  pen  of  5  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes, 
16  months  old,  bred  by  His  Graoe. 

To  Mr.  D.  Barclay  M.P.,  of  Eastwick  Park,  near 
Leatherhead,  Surrey,  the  prize  of  £5  for  a  pen  of  5 
Southdown  Shearling  Ewes,  16  months  old,  bred  by 
himselil 

Long-wooUed  sheep  not  qualified  to  compete  in  other 
ekueee.  Class  I.— Shearling  ranu.^To  Mr.  Edward 
Handy,  Sevenhampton,  Andoversford,  Gloucestershire, 
the  prize  of  30t  for  an  improved  Cotswold  Bam,  16 
months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  BroadweU,  near  Leohlade, 
Gloucestershire,  the  prize  of  15/.  for  a  new;  Oxfordshire 
Bam,  Ifi  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  II — Rams  of  any  age  above  2  years.,— To  Mr. 
E,  Handy,  Andoversford,  Gloucester,  the  prize  of  302. 
for  an  improved  Cotswold  Bam,  40  months  old,  bred  by 
himself. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Charlbury,  near  Enstom, 
Oxford,  the  prize  of  16/.  for  a  Long-wooUed  Oxfordshire 
Bam,  64  months  old,  bred  by  himsel£ 

Class  llLShearling  ewes — ^To  Mr.  Charles  Large, 
of  BroadweU,  near  Lechlade,  Gloucester,  the  prize  of  10/. 
for  a  pen  of  6  new  Oxfordshire  Long-wooUed  Ewes,  16 
months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Charlbury  near  Enstom, 
Oxford,  the  prize  of  10/.  for  a  pen  of  Five  Long-woolled 
Oxfordshire  Ewes,  16  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Sheep  adapted  for  mountain  disiricts^-^Haaa  L— To 
Mr.  John  Bobsoo,  of  East  Eleldert  near  Hexham, 


Northumberland,  the  prize  of  IS/,  for  a  Cheviot  Raa,  3 
years  and  3  months  old,  bred  by  himself. 

To  Mr.  John  Bobson,  of  East  Selder,  near  Hezhn, 
Northumberland,  the  prize  of  10/.  for  a  Cheviot  Baa,  4 
yean  and  3  months,  old,  bred  by  himseld 

To  Mr.  John  Bobson,  of  East  Kielder,  near  Hexhii^ 
Northumberland,  the  prize  of  5/.foraCbeviotBan^S 
years  and  3  months  old,  bred  by  himselH 

Class  IL— Pen  of  Jive  ewes  of  any  age.— To  the  16^ 
Hon.  Lord  Bagot,  of  Pool  Park,  near  Buthin,  Deobi^ 
the  prize  of  10/.  for  a  pen  of  Five  Cheviot  Moonlii 
Shearling  Ewes,  14  months  old,  bred  by  his  lordship^ 

Pigs.     Class  1. — Boars  of  a  large  breeds— To  lb 
Moses  Cartwright,  of  Stanton  House,  near  BnrtoM^  j 
Trent,  SUfford,  the  prize  of  10/.  for  a  Boar,  1  year  aadf 
months  old,  bred  by  himself^ 

To  Mr.  Charles  Bandell,  of  Chadbnry,  nearEvenha^  I 
Worcester,  the  prize  of  5/.  for  an  Essex  enlaiged  Bov^t 
yeare  3  months  and  21  days  old,  bred  by  himself. 

Glass  llr— Boars  of  a  smaU  breed — ^To  the  Rifl^Hi 
Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsboiy,  I 
prize  of  lO/L  for  a  Boar,  1  year  and  22  days  old,lM«il 
his  lordship. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Urwick,  of  Felton,  near  LodlM^I 
Salop,  the  prize  of  5/L  for  an  Essex  Boar;  I  year  u 
months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Henry  QuihampCon,of] 
Totham,  near  Maldon,  Essex. 

Class  111.— Sows  of  a  large  breed. — ^To  the  Bi|^] 
Viscount  Hill,  Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  ] 
of  10/.  for  a  Leicestershire  Sow,  3  jrears  and  1 ; 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Houghton,  of  Parbold, : 

Class,  lY.— Sows  of  a  small  breeds — ^To  Ur. ' 
Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Marks  Hall,  near  Kelvedoo, 
the  prize  of  10/.  for  an  improved  Essex  Sow,  7i 
old,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  v.— PefM  of  brwding  sows. — ^To  Ur, 
Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Marks  HaU,  near  Eelvedoo,] 
the  prize  of  10/.  for  an  improved  Essex  Sow,  7i 
old,  bred  by  himsef. 

Extra  stock,— Beasts.— To  Mr.    W.  Taylor,  rfl 
Dyflfryd,  near  Llanymynach,  Shn^hire,  a  pfi»< 
for  a  fat  Hereford  Heifer,  4  year8and4da|SoM|1i 
by  Mr.  Bichard  HQl,  of  Golding  HaU,  Salop^ 

To  Mr.  Jacob  Brown,  of  Shrewsbury,  a  prin  of  SLI 
a  Hereford  Calf,  11  months  old,  bred  by  lb.] 
Humphreys,  of  Walcot,  near  Cherbory,  8ak>p. 

Hqrses,'-To  Mr.  Turner,  Pool  Park,  near 
Denbigh,  a  prize  of  5/.  for  a  Welsh  MoontiiBl 
Pony,  4  yeare  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Wynne,  of] 
Merioneth. 

Sheep.— To  Mr.  Charles  Large,  BroadweU,  nevl 
lade,  Gloucester,  a  prize  of  5/.  Ibr  a  new  < 
long-woolled  Ewe,  4  years  and  4  monfehiol^lf^V] 
himself. 

To  Mr.  John  Gregory  Watkins,  of  WootfiMi>* 
Worcester,  a  prize  of  2/.  ibr  hia  pore  Lriaeskrl*%^ 
her  Lamb,  5  yeare  and  4  moQlbs  ol4,bi!|dljkiViK . 
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JLn  Enemy  Subdued. — I  heard  of  an  in-  judiciously  to  land  containing  springs,  but  I 

Knee  that  occurred  in  an  adjoining  parish,  a   cannot  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  incur  the 

m  years  ago,  which  I  think  exemplified,  in  a  extra  expense  of  such  deep  drainage,  on  land 

easing  way,  the  good  that  resulted  from  acting  requiring  only  the  surface  water  carried  oS,     I 

i  peace  principles.     It  was  this : — ^Two  small  am  of  opinion  that  thirty  inches  is  quite  suffi- 

rmers,  from  some  cause  or  other,  were  at  cient  for  such  purpose,  at  which  depth  the  drains 

iliance.    One  ofthem  had  some  sheep  diseased  will  be  quite  secure  from  the  subsoil  plough. 

rti  the  scab,  which  he  put  into  a  field  next  his  In  order  to  elucidate  my  views,  and  form  an 

igfabour's,  who  became  very  uneasy  from  a  estimate  of  the  expense,  I  will  calculate  at  a 

V  that  his  sheep  would  be  infected  with  the  standard  depth  of  thirty  inches  on  arable,  and 

■Older;  but  he  was  on  too  ill  terms  to  speak  twenty -four  on  pasture  land. 

him  about  it,  but  consulted  with  another  **  We  next  come  to  the  distance  drains  should 

tSBon.    This  person  advised  him  to  cure  the  be  set  out,  which  must  of  necessity  depend  on 

mtp,  and  then  he  would  effectually  protect  the  nature  of  the  soil;  if  a  strong  tenacious  clay, 

■  own.     He  was  wise  enough  to  take  good  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet ;  if  a  more  porous 

iimsel,  and  accordingly  set  himself  to  work,  soil,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet 

'>ilft  he  was  about  it,  his  neighbour  came,  and  **  To  carry  out  an  effectual  drainage,  I  should 

■ing  what  he  was  doing  with  a  view  to  heal  recommend,  on  the  heavy  clays,  to  drain  at  fif- 

m  sheep,  he  joined  him  in  the  operation,  teen  feet  distance,  and  on  the  more  porous  soil, 

Hej  became  at  once  good  friends,  and  all  their  twenty-four  feet ;    experience  having  convinced 

iQBer  enmity  was  done  away  by  one  act  of  me,  that,  by  endeavouring  to  save  the  expense 

iliness,  which  melted  the  heart,  and  produced  of  a  few  drains  in  a  field,  much  injury  is  often 

we  and  good  wilL — Peace  Advocate.  incurred,  and  as  it  will  occasionally  happen  that 

==^=======  a  drain  may  not  act  properly,  the  next  to  it  will 

I&^bi(lll0>    ^t*  in  such  cases  carry  off*  the  water ;   and  it  is 

r.     "                                                           ~~  evident  that  the  nearer  the  drains  are,  the  greater 

^kal  Hints  an  Land  Drmrng.    By  C.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

^ewman.    London,  J.  Ridgway  &  Sons.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

■»«  little  work  is  well  worthy  the  few  «*  Although  I  have  drained  the  farm  I  occupy 

Jttrs  reading  which  it  will  require.    The  at  twenty-eight  feet,   I    am  of  opinion  that 

Wior  is  a  practical  man,  and  as  such  twenty-four  feet  would  have  been  more  desir- 

■ejves  to  have  his  opinions  treated  with  able,  for  the  reason  before  stated ;  with  these 

it  respect  to  which  the  opinions  of  all  impressions,  I  therefore  recommend  on  a  heavy 

«l  of  his  class  are  entitled.    With  those  loam,  of  which  my  land  consists,  that  distance." 

ttions,  as  a  whole,  we  are  happy  to  say  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  the  distance 

coincide.     There  are   individual   in-  between  the  drains  has  more  to  do  with 

ices,  however,  where  we  diflfer  with  our  the  depth  of  them,  and  the  depth  is  more 

tor,  but  we  do  so  without  at  all  assuming  immediately  dependent  upon  the  distance 

►'iMselves  that  we  are  right  and  that  he  between  them  than  it  appears  to  us  our 

»>ong.    At  many  of  his  conclusions  we  author  is  aware.     He,  however,  assumes 

^^  long  since  arrived,  and  the  country,  that  a  depth  of  30  inches  is  sufficient,  and 

\)y  the  legislature,  will  not  be  long  in  a  frequency  of   18  to  24  feet ;  and  upon 

Owing  us  to  them.    The  leading  differ-  these  he  founds  his  calculations.     With 

^8  between  us  may  be  easily  summed  reference  to  the  first  step  in  draining,  viz.. 

Our  author  is  for  drains  of  30  inches  laying  out  the  drains,  our  author's  recom- 

>:^ ;  we  are  for  4  feet.    Mr.  N.  observes  :  mendations  cannot  be  too  frequently  reite- 

'  Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  deep  rated  or  too  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  atten- 

Uiing  is  preferable;   this  may  apply  very  tion  of  aU  who  have  any  intention  to  drain* 
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•*  /  should  observe,**  says  he  "  that  it  is  highly 
necessary,  previous  to  commencing  the  work,  to  be 
particular  in  having  a  person  of  experience  to  set 
9ut  the  line  of  drains,  and  take  the  proper  levels" 

Our  author,  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
draining,  quotes  the  prices  of  tiles  as 
under : — 

'^  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  darability  of  the 
one-and-a-half  inch  pipe  tile ;    at  all  events 
they  will  require  great  caution  in  laying :  if  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  should  be  soft,  the  pressure 
would  force  them  down,  and  the  bore  being 
small,  they  would  soon  cease  to  act, — ^by  the 
same  rule,  it  would  be  a  risk  to  use  them  on 
land  that  had  not  a  tolerable  fall,  as  it  frequently 
will  occur  on  fiat  land  that  a  trifling  obstruction 
prevents  the  current,  consequently  the  bottom 
of  the  drain,  if  on  a  loam  or  clay,  might  become 
soft:    such  tiles  are    certainly    desirable    for 
economy,  but  if  unsafe  it  will  be  far  better  to 
use  the  tiles  with  soles.    I  must  confess  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  such  small  pipes,  I 
merely  state  it  as  my  opinion  that  they  would 
be  liable  to  fail ;   in  fact,  I  have  proof  that  it 
is  an  injudicious  plan  to  use  tiles  without  soles 
on  land  which  has  but  little  fall.     I  had  a  field 
drained  with  tiles  altered,  and  adopted  the  subsoil 
system  instead;  several  of  the  drains  had  become 
useless  by  the  tiles  sinking  in  the  ground.     At 
all  events,  if  the  small  ones  are  used,  I  should 
advise  commencing  the  drain  with  them   for 
about  twenty  poles,  and,  as  the  water  increases, 
to  use  the  second  size  the  same  distance,  and 
then  the  three-inch,  by  which  means  the  lia- 
bility of  a  stoppage  may  be  avoided.     I  find  the 
prices  at  the  Uxbridge  kiln  are,  for  pipe  tiles, 
first  size  30s. — second  378.  6d. — and  third  70s. ; 
having  recommended  them  to  be  used  together, 
they  will  collectively  amount  to  £2  5s.  lOd.  per 
thousand.     The  price  of  the  tiles  with  soles,  at 
the  same  kiln,  is  £2  12s.  6d.  giving  a  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  former  of  6s.   8d.  per 
thousand.    If  it  should  prove  that  the  pipe  tiles 
are  equally  secure,  there  will  also  be  an  advan- 
tage by  having  less  earth  to  take  out  for  them, 
consequently  the  expense  will  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly." 

•   With  reference  to  the  danget  of  u«v\\^ 


pipe  tiles  we  quite  agree  with  our  author; 
unless  they  can  be  firmly  bedded  on  aveif  I 
solid  clay  we  certainly  would  not  ourselraj 
use  them. 

We  do  not  agree  with  our  author  in] 
recommendation  of  plug  or  what  he 
subsoil  draining,  which  is  in  effect  suli 
tuting  an  unburnt  tile  for  one  which 
undergone  that  process;    and  though 
admit  there  is  a  more  economical  differ 
in  the  cost  of  the  two  operations  than : 
occasioned  by  the  mere  process  of  bi 
the  tiles,  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  tile  i 
ing  is  the  cheapest  process. 

Our  author  next  sets  out  the  advant 
resulting  from  draining,  having  colle 
some  valuable  authorities  upon  the  snbjc 

Amongst  the  many  cases  instanced 
Mr.  Newman,  of  the  advantages  of 
ing,  &c.f  he  quotes  from  vol.  2  of  the 
Society's  Journal  those  of  Mr.  Dei 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Croft,  the  Marquis  of  Ti 
dale,  and  Lord  Hatherton,  at  Teddc 
Hay ;  and  as  though  this  were  not  ei 
he  goes  on  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  and  quotes  Mr. 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Lord  C.  RusselL 

At  page  27  Mr.  Newman  thus  suns 
his  case,  by  affording  us  a  few  more  d\ 
advantages  of  draining : — 

"  An  effectual  drainage  may  in  tmtfa  bei 
sidered  to  the  landed  proprietor  a  new 
source  of  wealth,  improving  the  land  fiom  II 
20  per  cent  (on  an  average,  say  15 peri 
although  I  have  shewn  a  much  greaterinc 
and,  as  before  observed,  such  wealth  is  ] 
pally  produced  by  manual  labour,  which' 
it  enriches  the  proprietor  offers  to  the 
a  similar  advantage,  g^iving  him  benefiehli 
ployment  whereby  he  may  earn  his  live 
rendering  himself  and  fiimily  happy, 
tenant  will  also  participate  in  the  benefit,! 
a  greater  security  in  the  investment  rf' 
capita],  by  the  removal  of  the  stagnant^ 
which  to  him  often  proves  a  seriooi  1m 
wet  seasons,  the  land  being  continaaUy  Mtoi* 
tends  to  weaken  and  destroy,  toaseBOOi*^] 
the  vegetable  quality  of  the  toll  lo 
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ion.  When  the  spring  arrives,  and  such  districts,  and  especially  that  of  the  labour* 
eeming  forth  with  all  its  vigour,  ers  who  are  more  exposed  to  the  unhealthy 
tible  are  its  baneful  efiects !  the  very  influence  of  damp  and  fog,  and  the  effluvia  of 
the  productive  soil  carried  away  by  stagnant  water,  pregnant  with  agues,  fevers,  and 
s  which  were  made  to  convey  the  other  diseases.  With  such  impressions,  I  have 
ter.  Indeed,  how  often  is  it  observ-  frequently  made  the  following  comparison  on 
I  field  has  been  well  manured,  that  a  viewing  a  field  effectually  drained  and  a  field 
on  of  the  valuable  properties  run  off  undrained ;  the  one  looking  healthy  and  vigor- 
.me  course.  Land,  xrhen  drained,  ous,  like  a  person  with  a  good  constitution, 
I  very  different  appearance  after  a  enabled  to  encounter  change  of  weather  how- 
rain,  when  the  earth  has  absorbed  ever  unfavourable, — the  other  carrying  an  un- 
noisture,  the  surplus  water  gradually  healthy  appearance,  a  different  cast  of  counte- 
Dugh  the  subsoil,  leaving  all  those  nance,  (md  chilled  with  the  wet,  producing  an 
>ropertie8  in  the  soil  by  which  the  appearance  similar  to  a  person  fast  approximating 
Qts  are  nourished  and  brought  to  per-  to  a  consumption.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
ind,  as  early  sowing  in  the  spring  is  simile  will  apply  to  land  which  is  continually 
itageous,  land  which  has  been  drained  wet,  and  which  becomes  so  compressed  with  the 

I  state  to  receive  the  seed  two  or  three  weight  of  water  that  it  is  rendered  incapable  of 
ier ;  the  corn  will  subsequently  pro-  admitting  that  free  intercourse  with  the  air 
>ring  the  surface  so  as  to  withstand  the  which  is  so  necessary  to  promote  vegetabk  life; 
lys  of  the  sun,  which  often  prove  too  such  land  will  also  suffer  to  a  greater  extent  in 
for  late  sown  corn.  Draining  also  a  season  of  drought,  being  robbed  of  its  fructi- 
le  land  much  easier  of  tillage,  by  fying  powers.  The  growing  crops,  on  land  of 
msiderable  saving  is  effected  in  horse  this  description,  in  the  month  of  May,  will  too 
h  the  plough  and  harrow.  frequently  prove  this  fact,  when  compared  with 
mportant  to  know,  also,  that  the  land  a  well  drained  field,  on  which  the  crops  look 
dally  improved  that  green  crops  may   promising  and  in  a  healthy  state,  like  the  land 

with  greater  facility,    and  thereby  on  which  it  is  growing,  where  no  exhaustion  has 

at  beef  and  mutton.      Considerable  been  effected  by  water,  and  where  the  pores, 

will  likewise  result  from  the  reduction  which  may  be  designated  the  lungs,  are  in  a  high 

s,  which  I  have  shewn  will  be  only  state  of  perfection  to  receive  the  free  intercourse 

in  the  same  proportion  as  the  drains ;  of  atmospheric  influence." 
lently  the  original  furrows  may  be       Qur  author  then  proceeds  to  point  out 

into  a  productive  soil.     The  same  |,y  ^hom  this  important  work  should  be 

II  accrue  to  pasture,  giving  the  grazier  undertaken ;  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
ible  opportunity  of  feeding  beasts  on  ^q^j^  ^ig]^  t^  jgarn  his  views  upon  this 
h,  in  its  natural  state,  would  be  unsafe  yg^y  interesting  question  cannot  do  better 
;heep  upon,  in  consequence  of  their  than  consult  the  work  itself :  they  will  find 

°  ^°**  it  pleasantly  written,  and  very  much  to  the 

so  improved  by  drainage  will  carry  point. 
east  two  months  extra  in  the  vear,  and  ♦ 
ige  will  likewise  be  much  improved ;  The  Veterinarian  for  July,    London,  Long- 
so  be  gratifying  to  know  that,  by  an  man  and  Co. 

n  the  produce  of  the  soil,  there  will  be  This  useful  periodical  contains  in  the  last 

al  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour ;  number  the  following,  on  the  "  Rupture  cf 

te  will  also  be  improved  by  an  effectual  ih^  Aorta  (first  large  artery  from  the  heart) 

— the  natural  result  must  be  the  im-  m  a  Horse^''*  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright, 

it  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  M.R.C.V.S.,  Whitchurch,  Salop : — 
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**  On  tl)e  Sd  Api^il,  1845;  t  was  sent  tot  by 
l^dward  Eyton,  £sq4,  of  Marburj  HayeS)  to 
examine  a  half-bred  horse  that  had  died  sud- 
denly the  previous  night 

The  horse  belonged  to  G»  Harper  Esq.)  of 
this  town,  and  had  been  lent  to  Mr.  Eyton  to  do 
a  little  work.  He  was  about  15  years  old^  16 
hands  high,  in  good  condition,  and  to  all  ap*- 
pearance,  perfectly  sound. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  instant  a  groom 
led  him  and  another  horse,  whilst  riding  a  third, 
to  Mr.  E.'s,  a  distance  of  four  miles»  Duriitg 
the  journey  thither  he  was  sometimes  walked 
and  at  others  trotted,  and  on  arriving  there  he 
ftweated  a  little^  He  continued  in  the  stable  the 
whole  of  the  day,  was  put  into  a  separate  stall, 
and  had  every  care  taken  of  him.  Between 
eight  and  nine  at  night  he  was  supped  up  with 
the  other  horses,  and  then  seemed  perfectly 
well,  and  Was  left  eating. 

Some  cold  water  was  brought  to  him  when 
he  was  supped  up,  but  of  which  he  drank  but 
little.  From  this  time  he  was  left  for  the  night, 
without  being  seen  again.  Between  four  and 
five  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  servant  men 
where  in  attendance  upon  the  cart  horses,  and, 
to  their  great  surprise)  found  this  horse  dead  be- 
hind thenii.  It  is  highly  ptobable,  previous  to 
death  taking  place,  that  he  had  been  violently 
struggling  and  staggering  about,  as  a  bar  that 
separated  the  stall  from  the  other  horses  and 
a  greater  part  of  the  stall  itself  were  forced  down, 
and  the  head  collar  was  also  off  his  head. 
None  of  the  other  horses  were  in  the  least 
u^'ured. 

Examination^-^The  mucoUs  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines  was  a  good  deal  inflamed.  The 
stomach  was  moderately  filled  with  food,  and 
was  perfectly  healthy ;  and  it  was  very  evident 
that,  at  the  time  of  death,  digestion  was  going 
on  in  a  natural  state.  Therie  were  no  hots  in 
the  stomach,  or  at  the  entrance  into  the  duO'- 
denum,  (first  of  small  bowels.) 

I  next  laid  open  the  thorax  (chest,)  and  found 
the  lungs  highly  congested ;  the  trachea  (wind- 
pipe) was  also  violently  inflamed  inside. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  pericardium  (covering  of  the 
heart,)  which  was  considerably  larger  than 
Usual,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  1  immedi- 
ately laid  it  open,  and  found  that  it  contained 
about  two  quarts  of  bloody  serum  (watery  fluid) 
and  dark  coagulated  blood,  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. There  was  none  of  the  bufiy  coat 
intermixed  with  it  It  was  now  very  evident 
that  a  rupture  of  some  bloodvessel  had  taken 
place  within  the  pericardial  sac  (heart  purse,) 
and  on  removing  the  blood  it  was  seen  whence 
it  proceeded,  as  there  were  stringy  portions  of 
the  coagulated  parts  hanging  out  from  a  cavity 


leading  tdWards  the  origin  of  the  Mi\iii  ud 
close  up  to  the  heart    I  introduced  my  &ger 
therein,  which  went  directly  into  the  aorta.  Oi 
opening  it,  I  was  surprised  in  scarcely  fiD£i| 
a  vestige  of  disease  in  its  coats ;  its  inner  noh 
brane  was  beautifiilly  smooth,  andofaxtitaal 
colour,  and  the  whole  of  its  substance  mt  wt 
at  all  thickened ;  in  shotti  there  was  notUl 
more  than  an  opening  into  it  that  one  could} 
pass  one's  flnger  through,  and  which  was 
rounded  by  portions  of  loose  thin  mi 
that  had  covered  the  opening. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  cirenlat  portion  of 
aorta,  of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  I 
excepting  a  very  thin  covering  on  its  outer  n 
become  absorbed,  without  implicating  Umi 
joining  parts  by  any  adhesions  or  depodtjoDk 

Since  this  horse  died,  another  valuable  * 
bred  horse,  belonging  to  the  same  person, 
found  dead  in  the  field,  but  I  did  not  see 
opened.*' 

The  writer's  conclusion  as  to  the 

of  death  may  be  correct^  but  is  it  not 

sible  that  the  rupture  of  the  aorta 

have  been  in  consequence  of  the  s 

which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the 

mal  made  ?    Two  facts  are  before  us, 

that  he  must  have  struggled  violently, 

that  he  ruptured  the  aorta:  whether 

struggles  caused  the  rupture,  or  the 

the  struggles,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 

The  writer  is  no  doubt  correct  as  to 

imknediate  cause  of  death,  but  of  the 

mate  there  appears  to  us   much  di 

Something  may  have  got  wrong  with 

halter,  and  he  in  consequence 

which    struggling    may,     we   appi 

have  caused  the  rupture.    From  the 

of  this  case  we  see  how  carefully 

should  be  looked  to  as  to  their  halteiSi 

Strangulation,  as  we  all  know,  often 

from  the  same  causes. 


Alstromerias» — We  have  now  in 
bed,  50  feet  in  length  and  2|  feetnm 
Alstromeria  aurantiaca,  the  flower-steini^ 
ing  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  with ' 
to  15  blossoms  on  each.    It  is  litendly  oi 
of  bloom.     This  bed  was  planted  in  I 
gravelly  loam,  and  has  bloomed  every  yctf 
most  luxuriantly.  Without  any  protectio>i' 
situation  is  rather  moiat,  being  aboaJ^J 
above  the  level  of  iktiream. — /•  ^B-" 
Vtctoria  Nursery ,  Cork* 


sim 
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CORR£SPOIfDElfTS,  since  our  tost  have  pOised  qf  welt,  the  bidding 

ur  correspondents  an  apology  for  *"»^  l»risk  and  the  prices  well  supported.     The 

favours  as  are  unavoidably  postponed  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts  ard 

lA.     The  length  to  which  our  report  ^^^  ^^y  favourable.— Cheese  is  an  improving 

fleeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  article,  and  still  better  prices  are  anticipated,  the 

m  has  left  us  no  room  for  (amongst  ^uteh  costing  the  importers  43*.  to  44».  landed 

the  report  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  **'"^»  ^^d  no  prime  American  being  in  the  market* 

farmers*  Club  i  the  late  numbers  of  This  augurs  well  for  the  demand  for  incalfbeastf 

i  Highland  Societys'  Journals;  "an  ^  ^*o««  recently  in  profit,  independently  of  the 

ce  of  the  present  state  of  the  whedt  country  being  full  <if  grass.^Uors  are  reported 

md,"  an  important  and  highly  inie»  ^P^  variously  t  in  some  cases  mould  and  vermin 

i  and  other  contributions,  ^^^^  '"^^  ^*"*'*  appearance,  in  others  again  the 

^^mmmmm^t^mm^mmi^i^^^mm^mm     hopCS    of  tho   plantCTS    OTC    high,        ThC    duty    tS 

^^t  ^atft^tD*  ^^^^^  generaUy  estimated  at  £180,000. 

is  latCi  and  the  weather  anything  LONDON,  July  28.        Per  Qr. 

f.     From  many  districts  we  fiear^  WunAtf^Bsex uidKent,nejr, red  6Q    6S    60 

wheat  plant,  and  that  upon  heavy  White <••.«.  62    66 

as  shewn  itself  freely.     At  Mark  White,  old    • « .  62     66 

I5th  ult,  reports  were  current  of  the   Rtfi,  old • 32    34 

IS  they  were  ascribed  to  the  trade  New    • • « <  • « «  36    — 

n  was  given  to  them*    It  is  however,    Barley,  Grinding 28    30 

too  true  that  the  average  yield  qf  Malting   30    32 

'  be  lower,  taking  into  consideration  Chevalier. « •  • « «  33    — < 

f  land  sown,  than  last  year.     The  Irish 24    26 

made  in  a  former  number,  as  to  the  Bere •  25    

condition  of  the  crops  in  various   Malt,  Suffolk  and  Noifolk    . . .  •  58    63 

•ountry,  is  confirmed  by  our  reports^  Brown «  56     60 

e  then,  that  the  wheats  are  better  in  Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60    

counties,  particularly  in  Lancashire  Chevalier QS    

,  than  in  the  south.    How  far  how-    OatBj  Yorksh.  *&  Lincolnsh.,  feed  23    24 

vhich  is  said  to  prevail,  and  rust,  Potatoe . .  • .  • 24    26 

)w  prevails  in  certain  districts,  will  Youghall  and  Cork  black.*  20     21 

eiums,  time  alonCf  which  will  expose  Cor^  white 22    — 

f  the  mischief,  can  determine,     A  Dublin  ....•..« 21     22 

ilendid  ears  now  lies  before  us  which  Black    21     22 

pie  of  the  state  of  the  crop  apon  a  Scotch  feed  • « «  24     26 

in  Cheshire,  which  would  otherwise  Potatoe 25     28 

we  have  examined  them  closely,  and  Limerick « ..  •  • *  •  • « .  22    24 

If  the  grains  affected  with  rust ;  and  Beans,  Tick,  new •....«.  38    40 

^sured,  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  Old,  small « 40    42 

might  have  been  collected  from  other   Peas,  Grey  . . « • 38    40 

mme  district.     These  reports,  added  Maple    •••...  38    40 

'*  the  weather,  have  caused  an  upward  White    38     40 

prices  at  all  the  leading  markets  in  Boilers « 38    40 

.•  the  total  fise,  however,  amounts  to   Seed,  Rape,  271.  281,    Irish,  22/.  261.  per  last 

;  about  4rf.  to  6d,  per  bushel, — Bar-  Mustard,  White 12  15 

tie  demand,  and  the  samples  offering  Brown    ...  .10  12  per  bu8h< 

prices  remain,  thertfore,  stationary.   Flour,  Town-made  51  -^ 

also  quoted  at  former  rates ;  com,  qf  Suffolk. . . .  42  -^  per  sk«  of  280  Ibs« 

,  maintaining  its  value, — Beans  are  Stockton  and  Norfolk 40  42 

mt  they  are  comparatively  unnoticed*  • 

uoted  a  turn  lower,  the  supplies  hav'         foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

^e  at  the  principal  markets.'^MvT-   Wheat,  Dantzic  . .  • < ,     46    50 

he  scarcity  in  some  markets  and  the  Hamburgh 38    — 

1  otliers,  is  a  fiuctuating  article :  the  Kostock 42    44 

yer,  are  everywhere,  for  these  as  well  Barley « I9     23 

yriptions  of  animal  food,  higher  than   Oats,  Brew   17     jg 

spending  period  of  kut  year, — The  Feed   •••••••.•.••••••»•»»    \%    W 

r  in  London  which  have  taken  place  Beams    •••••••««•««••••••«•     *->    *^    *l!^ 
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Peas 28    32 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 24    — 

Baltic 21    — 


PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODU 
Liverpool,  July  26. 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 5589  qrs.£2  15  0 

Barley 114  1     7  1 

Oato 26600  1     2  3 

Beans   1021  2     1  8 

Peas 130  1  18  0 


Rye 


28 


1    11      6   a 


Hay,  best  p.8t  Is  1| 

Clover  ditto  . .   0  0 

Green  ditto  ..0  3| 

Vetches     ....  0  3 
Straw. 

Wheat 0  6J 

Oat   0  Si- 
Barley  0  7 


Potatoes.  8. 
Short  tops....  1 
Red  apple....  0 

Cups 1 

Cattle    1 

Turnips  prton26 

Carrots 37 

Manure     ,,.,  ] 


it 

9$ 


SEED  MARKET.        a.        s. 

Canary,  per  qr. 44  to  48 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  48 

Clover,  red,  English    45  to  50 

„    Foreign    40  to  48 

white,  English    60  to  62 

„  „      Foreign    50  to  62 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  36 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £1 1  to  £11     58. 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £7  7s.  to  £7  10 

Mnstard,  white,  per  bushel 10  to  14 

„         superfine    „         12  to  16 

„         brown         „         12  to  16 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last ....  £26  to  30 
Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bushel.4s  Od  to  6 
Foreign      „        „        „  ••  38  to 


Cattle  ^ar&eld. 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 


19 


» 


V 


July  28,  1845.  fi 

8. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 3 

Second  quality  do 3 

Prime  large  Oxen 4 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep  ....  3 

Second  quality  do 4 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     ....  4 

Prime  Southdown  do 4 

Large  coarse  calves    3 

Prime  small  do 4 

Large  Hogs    3 

Neat  small  Porkers 3 


St.  of 
d. 

2  to 
8  to 
0  to 
4  to 
6  to 
0  to 
6  to 

10  to 
6  to 
6  to 
0  to 

10  to 


LIVERPOOL,  July  26. 


s. 


Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  701bs . .  7 

Ditto,  red 7 

Irish  white,  new 7 

Egyptian 5 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs. .  •  3 

Irish 2 

Welsh 2 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.29 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 32 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  •  38 

Irish  and  Scotch    36 

Foreign 38 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.    . .  34 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  38 

Foreign    35 

Canadian 35 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 60 

Flour,  English,  per  280]bs 39    0 

Irish 37    0 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 27 

Canadian    27 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..24 

Irish 23 

Indian  Com,  oer  4801b8 27 


d. 
8 
6 
0 
9 
2 
10 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

6 
6 
0 


8.  d. 

8  0 

7  9 

7  7 

6  0 

3  6 

3  0 
2  10 

31  0 

0  0 

4  9 

34  0 
40  0 
38  0 

40  0 

35  0 

41  0 
38  0 

36  0 
62  0 

42  0 
40  0 

29  0 

28  0 

25  0 

25  0 

SO  0 


LIVERPOOL,  July  28. 

8.    d.   I 

Beef,  per  lb 0    6 

Mutton 0    6 

Lamb 0    6 

MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  so 
of  manure : — 
Bone  dust,  17s.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guano,  £9.  per  ton.  158.  per  en 
Guano,    10s.  to   12s.  per  cwt,  accords 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6,  to  £6,  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  per 

landed  and  housed,  38s.    to  42s.  per 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  pere 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt. 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.'perpi 

sufficient  foi  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Anunonia,  24s.  per  cwt. 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt 
Compost,  £3.  128.  6d.    per  hhd.  sufficki 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  28s.  and  42s.  per  cwt 
Sulphuric  Acid,  l^d.  per  tb. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  od  Tunipi 

per  cwt 


THE  BRITISH  CULTIYATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER— 1845. 


',  month's  article  on  the  subject  of  expected,  so  much  /ott^the  grain  therefore 

isurance,  has  produced  from  Mr.  is  better  fed ;  the  thin  plants  have,  however, 

the  manager  of  the  Agrictdturist  suffered  from  rust,  and  in  some  districts 

imrance  Company,  a  lengthy  article  from  blight  also.    The  weather  has  been 

»rt  of  the  proprietary  plan  of  insu-  more  i)ropitious  for  the  harvest  in  the  south- 

1  preference  to  the  mutual.     We  ern  than  in  the  northern  counties,  still  we 

last  month  an  instance  of  the  ad-  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  from  a 

of  the  mutual  system  as  evidenced  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  than 

orking  of  the  Tarvin  Society.   We  that  the  yield  of  wheat  for  England  will 

ever,  by  no  means  blind  to  the  ad-  this  3'ear  fall  short  of  an  average.     The 

3  of  the  proprietary.  accounts  of  the  harvest  from  the  various 

»  corn-growing  states  of  Europe  differ  mate- 

'e  noticed  in  another  column  the  rially — from  some  places  the  weather  is 

)  which  we  have  received  of  the  reported  to  be  to  the  full  as  bad  as  our  own, 

unfitness  of  the  weather  for  harvest  whilst  from  others  the  harvest  is  proceed- 

ns.     Not  only  is  the  ingathering  ing  most  favorably.    Upon  the  whole  then 

»  be  difficult,  but  the  crops  are  every  we  are  of  opinion  that,  looking  at  the  fall- 

-eported  light,   and  far  below  an  ing  off,  which  we  are  assured  there  will  be 

yield.    The  causes  for  this  are  to  in  England, — the  precarious  state   of  the 

d,  firstly,  in  the  blight  and  rust  weather  in  some  parts  of  the  continent, 

nade  their  appearance  soon  after  and  the  rising  of  the  American  markets, 

it  had  blossomed ;  and,  secondly,  that  prices  will  not  sink  very  low  even  upon 

3n tinned  heavy  rains,  which  have  the  coming  in  of  the  new  grain,  a  conclu- 

crops  so  that  the  grain  has  not  sion  the  very  reverse  of  that  to  which  three 

months  ago  we  should  have  arrived, 
laints  have  reached  us  that  in  some       Deprecating  as  we  do  an  extravagant 

le  combined  operations  of  blight,  rise  in  prices,  we  cannot  express  the  grati- 

1  rain,  have  had  the  effect  of  redu-  fication  we  feel  at  what  appears  to  us  the 

anticipated  yield  full  two-thirds,  extreme  probability  that  the  British  farmer, 

lit  that  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  on  whom  our  best  wishes  always  centre, 

ill  crops  more  especially  than  the  will  not  have  to  contend  at  the  same  time 

68  ;  for  where  the  plant  is  thin  upon  with  low  prices  and  a  low  average  pro- 

ind  it  has  not  been,  as  was  to  be  duce. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  grass,  and  the  other  arable,  Leicestersliire 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  exhibits  the  most  perfect  specimen  as  to 

SOCIETIES.  thg  former,  and  certain  parts  of  Scotland 

As  the  time  is  now  approaching  for  the  as  to  the  latter.    With  us  there  are  certam 

annual  assembly  of  agricultural  societies,  grazing  districts,  which  have  been  culti- 

and  since,  through  these,  discussions  may  vated  in  that  way  time  immemorial,  and 

be  originated  and  truth  elicited  on  subjects  which  it  might  therefore  not  be  desirable 

of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  to  have  converted  all  at  once  into  an  arable 

owners,  but  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  I  state ;  yet  it  might  be  a  question,  whether 

beg  to  direct  attention,  through  you,  to  by  degrees  approaches  should  not  be  made 

certain  leading  points,  which  may  be  of  use  towards  it,  according  as  knowledge  becomei 

to  the  interests  of  both.    It  appears  to  me  more  enlarged  on  the  subject,  andfacilitiei 

that  the  use  of  land  is  two-fold,  as  a  pecu-  are  obtained  to  carry  it  into  executioB. 

niary  investment,  and  bringing  for  capital  After  setting  aside  local  advantages,  saeh 

expended  an  adequate  and  remunerative  as  being  near  a  large  market  town,  the 

return  ;  and  further,  as  being  the  means,  highest  rent  for  the  best  g^ass  land  cai 

through  improved  management,  of  better-  much  exceed  £2  the  acre ;  much  of 

ing  the  condition  of  the  landlord,  tenant,  will  not  bring  one-half  of  that ;  but  in  Sool- 

and  labourer.  land  double  that  rent  is  paid  from  the  land 

As  to  the  former,  I  believe  it  is  capable  which  is  entirely  under  the  plough.  I 

of  being  made  one  of  the  best  speculations  believe  it  was  in  your  paper  that  I  redl 

going,  and  that  the  failure  hitherto  has  some  time  ago,  that  a  farm  near  Dunbiif 

arisen  from  the  very  miserable  system  of  belonging  to  Mr.  Hay,  of  450  statute  aci 

farming  that  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  let  for  £2800  a  year ;  and  likewise  that 

and  from  the  old  worn-out  instruments  we  Scotch  landowner  near  Howick,  on  renei^^ 

have  had  to  work  with.    In  your  last  num-  ing  lately  with  his  tenant  for  a  new  *— "^^ 

ber,  a  plan  was  fully,  and  I  may  say  satis-  received  £100  a  year  more  rent,  and 

factorily,  detailed,  in  which  such  landed  informed  by  him  that  he  had  made  £8(NV 

proprietors,  as  might  not  wish  to  incur  a  during  his  term.    Is  this  the  case  with  id. ^ 

large  expenditure  in  the  first  outlay,  might,  of  our  tenants  ?    The  reason  of  this  is  ▼'V 

through  a  joint  stock  company,  prosecute  apparent.    Not  only  are  the  people  theie  V^ 

that  which  is  doubtless  the  basis  and  ground  general  more  highly  educated,  and  thefW^^ 

work  of  every  improvement,  a  judicious  fore  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  <W.'^ 

and   extensive  draining  of  their  estates,  undertaking,    scientific    or   practical,  hV'* 

This    improvement   applies  both  to  land  agriculture  holds  there  a  higher  plaoelV'' 

under  the  plough  and  in  grass ;  but  if  I  rank  and  estimation  than  it  does  wtthd  • 

might  hazard  an  opinion,  it  is  still  more  The  common  farmer  here  ranks  below iW^ 

material  to  the  former  than  to  the  other ;  manufacturer,  but  there  above  him.  iW°^ 

not  only  because  from  that  a  much  larger  younger  sons  of  men  of  fortune  enter  thW' 

return  may  be  extracted,  but  likewise  be-  into  what  is  considered  an  honourable  iv^ 

cause  the  nature  of  the  soil  becomes  com-  lucrative  profession,  one  person  havingl"^" 

pletely  altered  by  it,  it  is  rendered  friable  said  to  have  made  £100,000  by 

instead  of  being  stiff  and  adhesive ;  it  may  whilst  with  us  there  have  been  ei 

then  be  worked  at  nearly  all  seasons ;  the  the  pursuit  only  ignorant  and  illiterate] 

fallowing  system  may  be  dispensed  with,  pie,  who  often  can  neither  reader' 

and  thus  a  much  larger  profit  may  be  oh-  and  who  embark  in  the  undertakings 

tained.  capital,  without  skill,  and  without  ent 

Of  the  two  modes  of  cultivation,  the  one       It  may  appear  absurd  and 
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^6  may  be  paid  upon  the  same  standing  upon  it  again,  three  loads  to  the 
now  only  pays  about  one,  such   acre,  the  third  crop  for  seed. — Jviy  12th, 
ioned  by  Mr.  Palin  in  his  report ;    1845,  7,  Curzon-ttreet,  May  Fair,  London,** 
ore  marvellous,  that  not  only  may   There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  cuttings 
int  be  paid,  but  that  the  person   here,  and  to  any  one,  who  had  not  tried  it, 
may  be  living,  as  they  say,  in   it  certainly  appears  almost  incredible  ^  but 
the  while,  and  making  a  fortune,   when  we  have  it  stated  by  Cobbett,  who 
itubborn  facts,  speak  for  them-  was  one  of  the  most  able  practical  men  of 
iCt  any  one  look  over  our  misera-  his  day,  that  a  cow  may  be  kept  upon  a 
'es,  that,  many  of  them,  are  a   quarter  of  an  acre  of  statute  measure,  we 
to   the   country,  and    that   will   must  not  disbelieve  all  that  has  not  been 
o  more  than  pay  taxes,  and  then   made  demonstrable  in  our  philosophy, 
he  return  from  these  with  what       To  carry  on  the  arable  system  with  any 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  reasonable  chance  of  success,  a  large  and 
d.   In  a  letter  signed  Wm.  Dick-  increased  quantity  of  manure  is  required, 
ressed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,   Natural  grasses  will  grow  of  themselves,  but 
thus  stated : — "My  land,  a  strong   artificial  grasses  and  green  crops,  still  more 
;ood  heart  (of  course  thorough   two  crops  of  these  in  the  same  year,  cannot 
is  finely  pulverised  during  the  be  raised  without  the  ground  being  in  the 
lonths,  after  tares,  or  an  early  highest  possible  condition,  and  with  much 
rn  ;  is  sown  broadcast,  with  four  manure  properly  applied.    There  are  three 
'  seed  per  acre,  of  Italian  Rye   ways  of  obtaining  manure :  making  it  in 
wn  by  myself  without  weeds—   the  farm  yard,  bringing  it  from  the  next 
very  lightly  with  bushes — iron  market  town,  and  the  purchase  of  the  new 
iry  the  seeds  too  deeply ;  if  weeds   manures,  the  first  and  foremost  of  which 
are  pulled,  and  the  grass  stands  is  guano.    If  there  is  one  thing  in  which 
,  which  in  1844  was  cut  for  the   our  fiurmers  are  more  deficient  than  ano- 
the  first  week  in  March,  with   ther,  it  is-  that  of  raising  manure.    Many 
inches  of  grass ;  April  13th,  it  of  them  throw  away  the  advantages  within 
he  second  time ;  May  4th,  the   their  reach,  in  this  respect,   and  rather 
;  May  24th,   the  fourth  time ;   waste  than  increase  the  dung  heap,  they 
the  fifth  time ;  July  22nd,  the  might  with  a  little  care  and  management 
with  ripe  seed,  and  three  loads  have  in  store.    So  long  as  they  do  this,  it 
•aw  to  the  acre.     Immediately  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  carry  on  the 
of  these  crops  the  land  was  wa-  arable  system  to  advantage,  as  it  is  much 
from  a  London  street  water-cart,  better  for  them  to  rely  on  the  resources 
arts  of  pure  urine  from  the  sta-  within  themselves  for  a  good  supply  of  this 
ne  part  of  water,  the  produce  of  indispensable  requisite,  and  to  consider  any 
n creasing  with  the  temperature  other  rather  as  an  adventitious  aid.    If  a 
)sphere,  from  three-fourths  of  a  failure  arises  in  their  doing  this,  it  is  very 
re,  as  hay,  to  three  loads  per  clear,  that,  if  they  take  all  that  is  wanted 
crop  having  shed  a  quantity  of  for   their  ploughed  land,  the  grass  land 
doubtful  the  urine  might  injure  must  go  without  its  proper  allowance,  and 
,  so  discontinued  to  water,  but  here  a  certain  dead  loss  must  inevitably 
^ed  it  with  iron  harrows,  and  ensue — what  cattle  are  kept,  whether  as  a 
>cting  nothing  more  from  it ;  it  dairy  stock  or  young  ones,  should  be  con- 
lowever,  three  or  four,  I  believe,  fined  to  the  farm  buildings.    Here  a  ques- 
irops  afterwards ;  and  has  now  tion  arises  as  to  t\\e  cAnveiXa^^  i^i  I^^^^ccicl^I, 
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bullocks.  It  has  been  considered,  particu-  Here  then  is  a  profit  of  9d.  without  anything 
larly  by  amateurs,  that  this  is  a  necessary  being  allowed  for  attendance,  risk,  and 
part  of  good  fanning  ;  and  certainly  if  one  outgoing^,  which  often  are  not  taken  into 
of  the  first  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  is  the  the  account,  but  which  are  a  serious  draw- 
making  of  manure,  much  may  be  done  in  back. 

this  way  by  stall-fed  or  shed-fed  animals.       The  discovery  of  the  great  uses  of  guano 

and  particularly  from  the  latter,  as  from  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  modem 

experiments  made,  it  is  believed,  that  as  days.    As  a  case  in  point,  I  would  mention 

much  manure  will  be  made  from  one  of  a  farmer  living  within  about  two  miles  ofa 

these,  as  from  two  or  three  of  the  former,  large  town.   He  manured  two  statute  acra^ 

If  profit  be  the  aim  and  end  of  all  farming,  it  which  cost  him  in  price  £17.  IBs.  firomtti* 

may  be  much  doubted,  whether  there  be  as  hie  dung  purchased  at  78.  6d.  per  ton,8ddl» 

much  gained  by  feeding  as  is  generally  ima-  this  carting,  going  three  times  a-day,a]Mt 

gined.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  agree-  £6.  making  £24.    It  is  said  that  3  cwl  tf 

able  parts  of  the  whole  system  to  put  an  ad-  guano  will  be  sufficient  for  a  statate  aoe 

ditional  bulk  of  fat  on  a  well-formed  short-  of  turnips ;  but  I  would  say  4  cwt  whid 

horn,  to  watch  its  increase,  to  calculate  on  &t  £5.   I5s.,  the  price  g^ven  at  LiveipMl 

its  weight,  and  last,  not  least,  to  carry  away  last  year  for  the  African,  taken  direct  fin; 

the  prize  at  some  great  agricultural  show,  the  ship  would  amount  to  only  £l,  48.  tk 

and  then  obtain  a  high  price  from  the  but-  acre.    Here  then  would  be  a  saving  in  thi 

cher.    An  instance  of  this  kind  was  known  two  acres  of— 
lately,  where  one  of  these  prize  animals  ^^  o  o 

was  raffled  for  at  £150,  which  was  not  ■ 

worth  half  that  sum,  when  retailed  out  at  ^^  **  ®  '*'*°«  inJstiwJ 

the  market  price,  by  the  pound,  nor  would  ^  ^*P^**^  ^'^^P  ^^  ^^®^®«  ^^  ^y  """^^ 

it  be  good  for  the  table.  ^^^^^  w^*^  »"*^o>  »"^  VO'VUy  with 

As  to  profit,  the  only  way  of  ascertaining  f}^  ^^^«  ^"^^^  «^**^  *^^  y^^  ^^  ^ 

the  fact,  is  to  keep  a  regular  debtor  and  ^^^^e^ce  m  the  appearance  of  the  ti^r 

creditor  account.    I  think  it  is  Mr.  Mechi  f^^*    ^'*"®  ^^  '*  ^^  °®*  ^  **«^ft  ^"*f 
who  says,  that  if  in  feeding  you  can  get  ^^that  were  so,  which  has  by  no  means  I 

back  what  you  have  laid  out,  and  have  the  P^'*''^^  ^  ^®  *^®  ^^®'  ^^^  ^»^®  » 
manure  clear  gain,  you  will  do  weU.    In  """P  **  one-tenth  the  expense, 
the  last  number  of  the  Royal  AgricuUurdl      ^^*  ^  ^  *^®  beneficial  purposes  to  \ 
Society's  Journal,  there  is  an  account  of  an  |*°^  ^^^®^  tillage  can  be  applied,  the 
experiment  made  by  Mr  Leigh,  of  Belmont,  invaluable  is  that  for  allotments, 
in  which  he  quotes  from  Mr.  C.  Hillyard's      There  has  been  a  great  outerj 
work  on  practical  farming — "Beasts  should  against  the  larger-sized  allotment  of  4 d 
increase  in  the  first  month,  641bs.;  second  acres,  or  even  considerably  more: 
month,  80lbs. ;  and  the  last  fortnight  481bs;  have  said  that  it  would  be  the  greatest^ 
in  the  ten  weeks  192lbs."    AOne  did  more,  for  the  country  that  the   poorer  dtfif  ^ 
I  therefore  presume  they  did  well;  but  I  should  be  dependent  on  these.  HwI 
confess  I  was  rather  disappointed  at  the  arisen  from  the  state  of  Ireland,  but  It 
effect  of  the  sugar  and  wheat.    Now  here  erroneously  so.    The  extreme  BUMtyi 
is  a  successful  experiment  as  to  the  animals   (work  only  seven  months  in  the  yMf 
doing  well.    Let  us  see  what  is  the  profit : —  that  at  6d.  per  day ;  no  doors,  no 
Weight,  I93ib8.  in  13  weein,  at  6d.  per  lb.  £4  16  0      to  their  cabins ;   the  luxuij  of  a  M  tl 
Keep,  13  weeks,  at  78. 4ii. per  week 4  1ft  3     gven  of  a  blanket  denied  thea:)ilto|l» 

Profit* « ,  0  ^  ^     e^KsadandunpaiaDdied  at^f^i^P 


y  other  country  in  the  known  world.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  picture 

e  not  owing  to  their  large  allotments,  drawn  by  Pope  of  a  good  landord : 

icause  without  these  they  would  be  liter-  His  fkther's  acres  who  enjoys  in  pesce, 

Lvstarvpd*  thev  atp   owinir  to  the  want  Or  makes  bis  neighbours  glad,  if  he  increase, 

lysiarvea,  iney  are  owing  lO  ine  want  whose  oheerfW  tenants  btess  their  yearly  toU, 

:  employment,  and  a  sufficiently  large  ^^^  ^  ^b^'  i^^d  owe  more  than  to  the  soil. 

J  J  .            1                   -n     ax.                i.     /*  i.1.  Whose  ample  lawns  are  not  ashamed  to  feed 

Ud  to  work  upon.     Oy  the  report  Ot  the  The  milky  heifer  and  deserving  steed. 

X)r-law  commissioners  in  1837  it  appears  2?.T.!?ri5  •?!?"''  ^J  ^"^  ^  •  **'  *"''' 

,                                      1           ,  Bat  futare  huilduags,  ftjtare  navies  grow. 

lere  are  5  agricultural  labourers  through-  Let  his  plantations  stretch  firom  down  to  down, 

It  that  kingdom  on  the  same  area  where  ^'"*  "*^  *  "^^^^  ^^  "^«"  "^  *  ^^''^^ 

ere  are  only  two  in  this.    The  price  of  ^^^  w®  ^»v®  ^eard  a  good  deal  lately  of 

iges  must  depend  upon  the  supply  of  ^^**  w**  said  in  good  truth  by  one  now 

lour  in  the  market.   Remove  from  a  given  unhappily  no  more,  "  that  property  has  its 

ja  half  the  number  of  hands,  and  you  ^^^^^^  »»   well  as  its  righte.*'     Yet  the 

aUe  the  price  of  labour,  and  so  wcct;«-«d.  landlord   to   be  just   as   well  as  benefi- 

tfl,  therefore,  a  larger  field  for  labour  is  ^®°*  *®  ^^^  *1^®®  parties   named,    must 

ated  the  same  horrid  work  that  has  been  insist  rigidly  and  persevermgly  on  a  pro- 

|ig  on  there  for  ages  without  aUeviation  P®^  ^^^^^  ^^  proceeding ;  and  in  case  he 

tt  inevitably  eoniinue  for  ages  to  come  !  !  !  ^^^s  there  are  some  who  will  not  act  in 

"hat  the  larger  allotment  win  answer  weU,  ^^^f  ^ay,  it  will  then  become  his  duty, 

roperly  conducted,  no  one  can  in  the  Pa*"^  as  it  may  be,  to  part  with  such 

Jt  doubt,  who  has  read  Mr.  Blacker's  tenants.    A  former  master  of  the  Cheshire 

airable  essay,  and  who  says  that  by  in-  fox-hounds  used  to  say,  "if  you  have  a  good 

iucing  it  on  Lwd  Gosford's  estate  in  ^^"^^^y  ^^^^P  ^^J  if  a  bad  one,  sell  him; 

land,  and  by  his  bringing  a  superintend-  ^^"®  <>»®  ^^  ^^y  ^^^  8^^^®  ^^^^  away ;  if 

from  Scotland  to  overlook  it,  which  is  ^^  ®^®  "^'^  ^ave  him  as  a  gift,  shoot  him." 

antial,  he  has  placed  the  poorer  tenants  ™«  '^^  cannot  be  applied  to  a  tenant  in 

affluence,  and  has  enabled  many  of  them  aU  its  parts ;  but  if  you  have  a  well-disposed 

?ay  off  old  arrears  as  weU  as  their  rents,  and  enterprising  tenant,  forward  his  good 

U  then,  in  agricultural  districts,  becomes  intentions  and  encourage  his  efforts,  and, 

ttidlord's  question  as  much  as  it  does  a  "^  Possible,  never  part  with  him.-fV-om  a 

ant's,  and  through  it  the  interests  of  WeVnmher  to  Agricultural  Improvement. 
li  may  be  promoted.    ludeed,  I  have 

rays  considered  that  the  interests  of  the  AGRICULTUEAL  QUERIES, 

ee,  landlord,  labourer,  and  tenant,  are  Ip  your  correspondent  "Simpfex,"  who  in 

rays  so  united  and  mixed  up  together  your  last  number  addressed  you  on  the 

tt  if  you  assist  the  one  you  do  the  others  above  subject,  will  refer  ^q  \he  Farmers' 

Q.    Look,  for  instance,  where  good  farm-  Magasme  for  (I  think)  October  last,  he 

C  is  carrie4  on,  and  you  will  find  the  will  there  find  a  p|af>  of  a  farm-house  and 

ree  thriving  ^d  doing  well.    Look  again  buildings,  the  prpperty  qf  my  friend  Mr. 

those  tenants  who  are  in  arrear :  they,  Hazledine,  of  Warburton  in  the  adjoining 

rb^,  live  poorly,  work  hard  with  the  county,  she^iujg  also  a  liquid  manure  tank 

eat  of  the  brow,  and  yet  are  not  able  to  and  method  pf  ifeeding  the  same  from  the 

y  their  way.    If  nicely  enquired  into,  it  various  places  of  production,  an4  a  comr 

U  generally  be  found  that  it  does  not  munication  of  ^nine  on  the  subject  of  the 

i^e  so  much  from  high  rent  as  from  bad  importance  of  liquid  manures, 

anagement.    On  the  contrary,  those  who  Although  a  manufacturer  of  an  artificial 

ojiper  will  be  found  going  on  in  an  im-  manure,  I  never  lose  an  opport^nity  of 

oving  system.  endeavouring  to  convince  farmers  of  the 
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immense  importance  of  paying  better  at-       6.  The  liquid  manures,  after  being  fixed 

tention  to  the  economy  of  their  manures,  or  saturated,  will  be  found   exceedingly 

more  especially  the  liquid  portion  thereof;  beneficial  for  crops  qf  every  description;  nor  |i 

and  I  sincerely  hope  that  before  long  every  should  the  gypsum,   (if  it  is  used,)  with 
farm-yard  will  be  furnished  with  a  well-  which  the  ammonia  has  been  fixed,  be 

constructed  liquid  manure  tank,  and  that  thrown  away— it  will  be  found  a  valuaUe 

the  most  perfect  means  of  fixing  the  organic  top-dressing  for  glasses  of  every  desdp- 

matters  contained  in  the  same  will  be  in  tion. —  W.  Maddick,  jun,,  Mam^achtring  <iii 

general  use.    It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  Agricultural  CJietnist,  ManeJiester. 

the  importance  of  this  subject ;  and  those  ♦ 

are  really  and  truly  farmers*  friends  who  TANKS. 

use  the  opportunities  they  possess  to  im-  Having  had  some  practice  in  preserriof 

press  upon  their  minds  the  fact  that  the  and  applying  liquid  manure,  consisting  of 

prosperity  of  the  agriculturist  mainly  de-  drainage  from  the  yards  and  sheds,  I  ca& 

pends  upon  the  management  of  the  manures  safely  reply  to  the  queries  of  Simplex. 

produced  on  his  farm.  !•  A  nine-inch  brick  work  covered  with 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent's  que-  Roman  cement  will  be  found  ample  for  aoy 

ries : —  moderately  sized  tank.     There  must  Ik 

1.  The  form  I  prefer  for  a  liquid  manure  a  complete  bottom  of  bricks,  also  cemented 
tank  is  either  circular  or  this  o>,  because  a  over. 

nine-inch  wall  will  be  sufficiently  strong,  2.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  tank  should 

(especially  if  circular)  to  resist  the  outward  be  air-tight  during  the  fermentation  of  iii 

pressure,  and  a  good  'Spuddle"  of  clay  will  contents ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 

be  more  durable  and  economical  than  ce-  be  as  close  as  convenient, 

ment  of  any  kind.  3.  Lime  would  liberate  not  fix  the  ant- 

2.  It  is  720^  essential  that  the  tank  should  monia.  G3rpsum  is  the  best  fixative  of 
be  air-tight,  but  it  should  be  covered  over,  ammonia,  but  I  never  fix  it  in  my  tanl^ 

3.  If  the  object  be  to  render  the  liquid  and  think  it  is  desirable  to  fix  it  in  a  wi| 
manure  of  but  little  value,  and  to  drive  off  which  I  shall  refer  to  in  the  answer  to  do 
/A^ammo^iia,  then  indeed  you  may  add  lime;  last  query.  Lime  would,  if  applied,  giie  Ve 
but  as  that  is  not  the  object,  you  should  fix  ofi*  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  would  uniti 
the  ammonia  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  with  the  ammonia  and  form  carbonate  of 
acid  or  g3rpsum  (sulphate  of  lime,)  agita-  ammonia  (smelling  salts,)  the  most  Folatik 
ting  the  mixture  well,  substance  in  nature,  as  an  open  smdlflV 

4.  Your  liquid  manure  should  be  fixed  bottle  at  once  indicates, 
by  the  addition  of  either  of  the  above  4.  From  one  month  to  two  is  the  belt 
articles  as  early  after  it  is  collected  as  pos-  time  to  allow  the  tank  to  ferment:  thefif* 
sible,  after  which  it  will  imdergo  no  change,  mer  period  in  summer  is  quite  soffidot 
and  may  be  applied  at  convenience.  Fermentation  is  also  promoted  by  neiv 

5.  It  is  720^  advisable  to  allow  the  water  quite  clearing  out  the  tank,  but  leaTingAt 
from  your  spouts  to  run  into  your  tank,  as  old  liquor  at  the  bottom  to  act  as  a  femeit 
by  so  doing  you  increase  your  labour  in  to  the  new. 

pumping  and  cartage,  and   occupy  your  5.  Rain  water  will  weaken  the  tanki- 

tank  without  advantage ;  but  as  the  satu-  quor,  and  therefore  it  is  best  exdaded.'if 

rated  liquid  will  probably  be  too  strong  to  not,  a  larger  tank  will  be  requidte,  iid 

be  applied  beneficially  immixed  with  water,  more  labour  in  conveying  it  away, 

showery  weather  should  be  taken  advan-  6.  I  have  applied  tank  liquor  to  gni 

tege  oi  as  the  best  period  of  applicatiow.  land,  but  it  appears  to  be  meM  «|f  it 
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eat  quantities  and  at  particular  seasons,  not  the  farmhouse,  but  increased  farm  buildings, 
r  far  the  best  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  to  enable  the  furmeri  upon  breaking  up  the 
npost.  Road  scrapings,  quitch,  (couch,)  land,  to  make  the  most  of  his  roots,  his  straw, 
nks — earth  of  any  kind,  absorbs  the  li-   and  his  hay. 

or,  and  the  various  salts  they  contain       Is  that  too  heavy  an  expense  for  a  man  who 

the  ammonia  in  precisely  the  way  the   is  the  possessor  of  an  entailed  estate  ? — I  would 

Ats  require,  and  in  the  manner  the  earth   take  my  own  instance,  as  the  possessor  of  an 

?s  for  them  in  the  stateof  nature.-Af.Af.Ar.   entailed  estate ;  a  man  with  a  large  family  and 

♦  not  a  very  large  income.     It  is  impossible  for 

rRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  me  to  take  the  whole  estate  on  my  hands,  and 
your  last  paper,  you  had  an  article,  ad-  immediately  put  it  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
Bsed  to  landowners  and  capitalists,  on  ^^^f  on  the  cheapest  terms.  I  may  be  able  by 
drainage,  inclosure,  and  improvement  degrees  to  continue  the  draining ;  but  to  put  the 
ands,  by  means  of  joint  stock  compa-  1*^^^  ^  t^®  ^^st  possible  state,  so  that  the  great- 
I,  which  I  perceive  has  been  copied  into  est  benefit  from  the  improvement  may  be  ob- 
iral  Scotch  papers :  will  you  do  me  the  tailed  by  the  tenants  and  landlord,  it  is  neces- 
>ur  to  procure  for  me  an  answer  to  the   ^^"T  ^^  ®>^®ct  sufficient  buildings  and  sheds  for 

>wing  query : "  What  is  included  by    them  to  make  the  most  of  their  roots  and  straw ; 

writer  under  the  term  improvement  ?"  t^*  is  a  ^^^  t^at  must  be  taken  in  the  gross ; 
inage  and  inclosure  I  can  well  under-  i*  cannot  be  done  in  detail,  and  that  prevents 
id,  and  I  follow  the  writer  of  the  paper  ^^  ^om  doing  it.  I  can  go  on  annually  drain- 
ded  to  through  his  whole  argument,  but  "^»  ^^^  I  cannot  face  so  large  an  expense  as 
en  totally  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he   *^®  buildings. 

.ns  by  the  term  "  Improvement."  Does       Would  not  this  land  yield  an  adequate  return 

word  apply  to  the  erection  of  farm   i^i'^ere  to  remain  in  pasture?— No  doubt; 

dings  ?  Does  it  apply  to  subsoiling  land   ^^'  ^®  district  being  a  cheese  district,  it  is 

r  drainage  ?    A  reply  on  this  head  will   ^°°°^  ^^^  ^y  drainage  a  great  many  of  the 

g^, O.  cheese<:making  grasses  fail,  and  the  land  pro- 

'  duces  a  more  feeding  quality  of  grass.    I  have 

^e  have  refered  our  correspondent's  no  heatation  in  saying  that  a  better  profit  is  to 
&r  to  the  writer  of  the  article  above  men-  be  made  off  this  land  under  the  plough  than 
«d.    The  following  is  his  reply  : —  under  grass. 

y  the  term  Improvement  I  mean  any  How  much  do  you  think  per  acre  some  of 
ay  for  the  erection  of  new  farm  build-  the  lands  you  have  alluded  to  would  be  im- 
i,  or  the  erection  of  new  fences,  or  for  pro vedhy  being  drained  and  broken  up? — I  did 
sting  indeed  any  other  object  which  not  drain  last  year,  because  I  expected  improve- 
dd  come  under  the  term  "permanent  ments  in  tile-making  machines,  and  I  was  in 
''ovementSf**  such  as  making  new  roads,  hopes  that  some  legislative  measure  might  pass 
Iges,  &:c.  The  Earl  Ducie  gave  the  which  would  enable  a  man  to  grasp  an  estate 
)wing  evidence  on  this  subject  before  and  drain  it  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  The 
immittee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Speak-  last  land  I  drained  I  took  from  the  tenant,  and 
of  poor  grass  lands,  which  would  be  far  he  was  glad  to  part  with  it  at  £1  per  acre,  and 
e  profitable  if  broken  up,  his  Lordship's  that  land  is  now  worth  fiilly  £2  per  acre.  Last 
nination  proceeded : —  year,  a  bad  year  for  roots,  I  had  from  16  to  20 

Tiat  is  the  reason  it  is  not  broken  up  ? — The  tons  of  Swedes  upon  it,  and  I  have  now  a  crop 
m,  as  far  as  is  connected  with  the  entailed  of  wheat  growing  upon  it,  which  will  be,  I  have 
es,  is,  because  the  process  of  draining  no  doubt,  from  4  to  5  quarters.  I  have  hitherto 
Is  also  another  expense,  namely,  building,   found  it  average  5  quarters. 
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Does  not  the  fact  of  the  possessor  not  being  new  works,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  tend 
enabled  to  charge  the  expenses  necessary  for  extremely  to  promote  the  improved  cultivatioQ 
erecting  buildings  prevent  its  being  broken  up  ?  of  the  country.  With  the  permission  of  the 
— It  has  prevented  its  being  broken  up.  committee,  I  can   state  cue  or  two  di£Eierent 

If,  instead  of  laying  out  an  immense  sum,  he   classes  of  cases  in  which  it  would  arise.   The 
could  charge  it  over  a  number  of  years  on  the   first  case  would  be  with  land  which  is  now  waste, 
estate,  would  you  think  he  would  then  avail   We  have  a  very  large  extent  of  waste  land  io 
himself  of  that  power  to  raise  buildings,  and  by   this  countryi  which  it  is  proposed  by  a  fiiQ 
that  means  the  land  would  be  broken  up  and   introduced  this  year  to  inclose.     When  yn 
much  improved,  and  the  produce  greatly  in-    consider  the  expenses  of  bringing  the  land  into 
creased  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  under  those  cir  •   cultivation,  and  of  erecting  farm  buildiDgs,  ud 
cumstances,  that  the  buildings  would  be  put  when  you  consider  that  a  great  part  of  th« 
up.     What  I  call  inferior  grass  land  is  land   conmions  are  in  the  hands  of  large  proprieton 
worth  less  than  i,1  per  acre.    I  think  such   whose  estates  are  strictly  settled,  I  do  not  n 
land  would  be  broken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the    any  means  by  which  the  intentions  of  the  Oo^ 
landlord,  the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  and  theg^eat    emment  can  be  carried  into  e£fect,  uole«ili; 
and  incalculable    benefit  of  the   agricultural    owners  are  allowed  to  charge  their  proper^  lii 
labourer.  the  purposes  of  building. 

Being  the  owner  of  an  entailed  estate,  if  an       Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  rf 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  enable  you  to  bor-    poor  grass-land  in  this  country  which  it  vorilj 
row  money  for  the  purpose  of  draining  your   be  a  benefit  to  plough  up  ? — ^Decidedly, 
estate,  should  you  do  so  ? — Most  decidedly ;  but       In  case  it  was  so  ploughed  up,  vronldnottht 
it  would  have  a  very  great  influence  on  me   land  require  to  have  farm  buildings  upon  it!' | 
whether  or  not  I  was  enabled  by  the  same  Act    Clearly, 
to  put  up  buildings,  because  I  feel  I  should  not       Taking  the  two  things  together,  would  tliatkj 
get  that  increased  value  for  my  property  in   a  permanent  improvement  upon  the  landl- 
consequence  of  the  drainage  unless  I  could  at   That  would  just  be  upon  the  verge  betwe^ij 
the  same  time  afford  my  tenants  the  means  of  new  work  and  the  repair  of  old  property.  CH' 
using  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  increased  sidering  the  great  benefit   arising  from  Ail 
produce  of  the  land.  breaking  up  of  griws-land,  in  the  employ!*  j 

He  is  corroborated  by    Mr.   Pusey  as  of  labourers,  I  should  be  inclined  to  lookftw»| 
follows :—  ably  upon  such  an  improvement,  and  withj 

Do  you  think  that  in  the  state  of  advancement  caution  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  tetft  j 
which  agricultural  knowledge  has  come  to  it  is  for  life,  to  enable  him  in  such  a  case  to  a 
a  permanent  improvement  to  have  good  build-  the  buildings  necessarily  arising  oat  of  tliei 
ings  erected  upou  farms  ? — I  think  it  is  ex-   version  of  th^  land  from  pastoral  to 
tremely  essential  to  have  good  buildings  erected  purposes* 

upon  £arms.  But  a  great  many  cases  would  Do  yoi;  think  that  a  great  quantitgr  of  W| 
arise,  where,  if  power  were  given  to  the  owners  now  in  pasture  is  not  broken  np,in  cooaeqa 
of  settled  estates  to  charge  their  lands  for  that  of  the  i^epes^aiy  expense  incuned  im 
purpose,  I  think  there  would  be  danger  that  buildings  ?— I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  »di*'* 
persons  might  be  disposed  to  charge  their  lands  great  check  to  the  employment  of  AgDM^j 
improperly  with  the  expense  of  the  repair  of  labourers, 
buildings  which  ought  to  fall  upon  themselves.  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  Bart,  alw  ^^^'''''^1 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  danger  were  rates  thiBy  and  speaks  to  an  absivdjl^^l 
guarded  against,  as  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  ought  no  longer  to  continue : — 
it  could  be,  and  if  care  were  taken  that  the  Doyou  thinkitis  a  pennaneotimini*'^! 
iaxm  buildings  to  be  erected  should  be  hm&  fide  to  have  good  buil4ing8  upon  fMEms'*'^^^ ' 
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proof  of  that  I  have  laid  oat  a  very  large  of  persons  learned  in  the  law.    So  that  without 

m  of  money  upon  my  estate,  and  I  believe  I  some  Act  of  Parliament  giving  a  wider  latitude, 

&y  venture  to  say,  without  presumption,  that  and  at  the  same  time  a  latitude  of  construction 

i  estate  in  the  county  of  Sussex  is  in  better  favourable  to  all  parties  interested  in  such  en- 

"der  than  mine  with  regard  to  buildings  of  all  tailed  estates,  no  trustees  will  run  the  risk  of 

Meriptions ;  it  has  been  my  pride  as  well  as  sanctioning  such  conversion  of  timber,  even 

ly  satisfaction  to  do  it.    I  wish  to  make  the  with  the  consent  of  the  next  heir,  for  were  he  to 

3ttages  and  farmhouses  as  convenient  and  as  die  the  future  heir  might  call  their  decision  in 

smfortable  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  a  reasonable  question.    In  stating  this  I  disclaim  any  interest 

ay.    I  have  adopted  a  plan  with  regard  to  the  for  myself,  while  I  add  that  I  have  been  subject 

imnage  of  cottages,  which  I  find  very  beneficial  to  the  hardship  of  this  legal  construction  (though 

deed.    Whenever  I  have  to  build  a  new  cot-  my  son  was  consenting  to  the  proposed  conver- 

^,  or  to  take  up  the  floor  of  an  old  cottage,  I  sion  of  timber ;)  but  having  lived  to  put  my 

e  broken  stone  and  broken  bricks,  and  make  wishes  of  permanent  repairs,  even  to  rebuilding 

irain  from  the  fireplace  directly  through  the  or  adding  to  farm-houses,  into  general  execu- 

on,  and  also  across  any  room  adjoining,  to  an  tion,  what  I  now  say  is  for  the  benefit  of  other 

^1  where  the  drain  runs  into  it,  and  we  find  estate  holders  similarly  situated ;  and  I  earnestly 

cottages  are  made  very  dry  by  it,  and  very  hope  it  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  considexa- 

ch  more  healthy.    It  is  a  thing  of  very  tri-  tion  of  the  noble  lords  now  sitting  in  committee, 

S  expense.    I  have  mentioned  it  to  architects  and  may  by  their  means  lead  to  some  beneficial 

t  or  three  times,  who  have  all  thought  it  a  enactment. 

y  good  thing,  observing  that  they  had  never       Whilst  buildings  were  erected  of  wood 

rd  of  it  before,  but  should  recommend  it  in  and  straw,  the  provision  of  timber  from  the 

4ie.    Alluding  to  the  question  of  the  com-  estate  for  the  purposes  of  repairs,  were  suf- 

tee  relative  to  good  ferm  buildings  and  'other  ficient ;  now,  however,  that  more  perma- 

inanent  improvements,'  I  beg  leave  to  ofier  nent  materials  are  found  more  economical 

:lie  consideration  of  the  committee,  that  no  and  better  in  every  respect,  the  mode  of 

ater  improvement  of  entailed  property  would  meeting  the  change  proposed  by  Sir  Charles 

a.tttined  than  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  appears  most  just  and  reasonable, 
rliament  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons       I  trust  this  answer,  and  these  opinionsof 

'^ng  life  interests  in  entailed  estates  (with  leading  agriculturists,  will  be  deemed  by 

consent  in  writing  of  the  trustees  or  the  your  correspondent  a  sufficient  reply  to  his 

iority  of  them)  to  convert  timber  (allowed  by  query. — B, 

testator  to  be  cut  for  the  purposes  of  the       We  hope  so  too.    We  always  considered 

^irs  of  such  estates)  by  sale  into  more  sub-  that  by  ''  Improvements"  were  meant  those 

titial  materials,  as  stone,  brick,  slates,  tiles,  permanent  advantages  to  an  estate  which 

i^  lead,  cement,  &c.,  instead  of  their  being  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  landlord 

the  stringency  of  legal  and  literal  construe-  to  provide.    And  to  the  landlord  too  in  his 

Ck  forced  to  apply  the  timber  itself  in  neces-  character  of  owner  of  the  fee-simple  of  his 

3r  repairs,  an  absurdity  self-evident,  when,  as  estate,  and  not  as  mere  tenant  for  life  under 

most  estates  prevailing,  houses  and  cottages,  an  entail.    The  law  as  it  stands  at  present 

tns,  cart-stables,  and  other  farm  buildings,  provides  for  the  nuantenance  of  £arm  build- 

Q^ially  built  of  stone  or  brick,  require  solid  ings  by  a  tenant  for  life — that  is,  for  the 

jMurs  by  appropriate  materials.     Contrary,  upholding  of  such  as  are  at  present  upon 

"Vever,  to  common  sense,  and  contrary  to  the  the  estate.    What  is  required  now  is  such 

feiefit  of  entailed  estates,  and  the  essential  in-  an  alteration  in  the  law  as  shidl  compel  the 

rests  of  the  heir,  more  especially  tiian  the  Estate  to  provide  sufficient  new  buildings 

mer  for  life,  sach  are  the  prejudicial  opinions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  augmented 
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produce  from  it,  shall  become  necessary. 
— Ed.  B.  C. 

THE   IMPORTANCE    OF    CATTLE 
INSURANCE. 

The  observations  made  in  your  leading  arti- 
cle of  the  last  number  of  the  British  Cultivator, 
on  the  fatality  caused  by  the  prevailing  epizootic 
amongst  cattle,  and  the  indemnity  against  seri  • 
ous  losses  prevented  through  the  medium  of 
insurance,  assumes  a  character  of  peculiar  im- 
portance at  the  present  time.  No  feature  in  our 
economy  stands  out  in  bolder  relief  than  that  of 
insurance  as  applied  to  the  contingent  reverses 
and  instability  of  human  life,  to  the  protection 
of  property  against  fire,  and  to  the  security  of 
merchandize  by  sea.  Though  yet  compara- 
tively in  its  infancy,  and  only  partially  deve- 
loped in  its  protecting  powers,  the  science  has 
become  so  combined  with  almost  every  relation 
of  life,  and  its  ramifications  are  so  widely 
spread,  that  it  may  now  be  considered  part  and 
parcel  of  our  commercial  system.  But  while 
protection  has  been  offered  thereby  against  the 
reverses  of  human  life,  the  destructive  ravages 
of  fire,  the  casualties  of  the  sea,  and  even  against 
the  blighting  effects  of  hail-storms,  property  to 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  £350,000,000  sterling 
in  this  country,  has,  till  lately,  been  left  entirely 
unprotected  and  unprovided  for  by  the  econom- 
ical and  sure  operations  of  Insurance.  The 
live  stock  of  the  farmer  in  this  country  has  been 
exposed  to  accident,  disease,  and  death,  without 
any  hope  of  equivalent  by  the  owner,  or  the 
most  distant  idea  entering  his  mind  of  the 
probability  of  protection ;  while  on  the  continent, 
societies  for  this  laudable  object  have  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  and  have  been  abun- 
dantly successful. 

The  principle,  however,  has  now  been  intro- 
duced into  England,  and  being  one  of  the  parties 
who  visited  the  foreign  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  results  of  their  experience, 
and  having  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to 
the  collection  of  general  statistical  information 
in  out  own  country,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
something  like  coRect  data  foi  catdeii\&\u»xice, 


I  may  be  presumed  competent  to  offer  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject 

My  object  being  to  make  some  lemaiksoo 
your  article  in  last  month's  number  I  have  con- 
sidered this  introduction  necessary  in  order  to 
give  that  weight  which  is  requisite  in  all  qan* 
tions  of  this  important  nature  to  the  opiniooi 
which  I  may  advance. 

**  Cattle  insurance,"  you  say,  "  is  a  new  tlmf 
not  only  to  farmers,  who  have  a  proverbial  dii* 
like  to  novelty,  but  also  to  capitalists:  the  littB 
can  hardly  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  tk 
accuracy  of  their  tables,  nor  are  the  former  pie- 
pared  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  them." 

With  regard  to  the  fiirmers  of  this  conolif 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  move  slow,  as^giMt 
bodies"  always  do ;  but  that,  within  the  hist  fti 
years,  there  has  been  such  a  "  shaking  ammf 
the  dry  bones"  as  has  materially  disturbed  Ike 
dormancy  of  their  refiective  powers,  we  hue 
abundant  evidence  in  the  establishment  of  ago- 
cultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  local  eor 
clubs,  &c,  &C. ;  and  whatever  novelty  cank 
introduced  to  their  notice,  if  proved  by  podtirt 
and  visible  facts  to  be  personally  ad?antageoB 
to  them,  will  meet  with  attention.  That  thi 
benefit  of  insurance,  as  applied  to  their  Git 
farming  stock,  is  an  advantage  to  them,  adnili 
not  of  a  question ;  and  when  they  are  sadiM 
of  the  responsibilitj/  of  the  company  whidi  oin 
them  immunity  from  loss,  and  of  the  permi 
respectability  of  the  parties  directing  the  opeB> 
tions  of  that  company,  they  will  consider  it 
quite  as  important  a  duty  to  protect  themsebs 
against  loss  among  their  live  stock,  as  agaiat 
the  casualties  occasioned  by  fire.  To  eataUiA 
confidence  with  the  fanner,  however,  there  nut 
be  a  firm  conviction  in  his  mind  of  the  ataUIiV 
of  the  company  in  which  he  insures,  and  tUi 
leads  me  to  discuss  the  rival  claims  of  die  «• 
tual  and  proprietary  systems,  as  ^pBed  to  dff 
peculiar  species  of  insurance. 

The  mutual  system  in  its  appUcation  to  faaas 
life  may  be  the  more  «coftomfca/  of  the  two,  ai 
its  premiums  I  am  aware  might  be  eonsidenklf 
redaced ;  but  no  mutual  life  insurance  socii^ 
was  ever  yet  started  without  either  a  gttn^ 
{and,  or  such  a  number  of  memiberatobegii 
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ith,  as  would,  from  their  premiums,  raise  an  other  than  himselfl"  Now,  as  applied  to  the 
mnediate  available  fund,  as,  by  the  law  of  insurance  of  cattle,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  had 
lortality,  would  place  them  beyond  the  reach  experience  in  this  country,  there  is  no  gain  to 
f  present  danger,  and  according  to  the  common  the  farmer  from  mutual  insurance  which  a  pro- 
Ottrse  of  events,  a  society  of  this  description,  prietary  company  cannot  give.  If  one  single 
1th  ordinary  caution  in  the  selection  of  their  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  any  single 
lembers,  would  not  probably  have  a  death  member  of  a  mutual  society  of  any  extent,  for 
ining  the  first  five  or  six  years.  The  accu-  the  insurance  against  loss  among  cattle,  ever 
Miations,  during  this  extent  of  time  would  received  any  return  by  way  of  bonus,  or  other- 
wm  a  guarantee  of  themselves,  and  the  society  wise,  from  the  payments  which  he  had  made,  or 
"Wild  go  on  and  prosper.  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  profit  ever  accrued  to 

Bat  how  does  the  system  operate  when  ap-  an  insurer  in  a  Mutual  Cattle  Insurance  Society 
ued  to  the  insurance  of  cattle?  Here  is  an  either  by  way  of  reduced  premiums  or  bonus  yfldch 
wrely  new  field — the  two  cases  are  not  at  all  he  would  not  obtain  from  a  Proprietary  Com- 
tlogous.  Instead  of  effecting  insurances  on  pany,  there  are  some  grounds  for  a  preference. 
!ect  portions  of  the  human  race,  whose  expec-  But  if  insurers  are  to  have  no  return  of  premi- 
lon  of  life  is  established  almost  by  rule —  ums  from  a  mutual  society,  nor  can  be  insured 
ere  deaths,  according  to  ordinary  calculation,  at  any  less  rate,  I  argue  that  a  proprietary 
>Qot  occur  for  a  certain  number  of  years —  company  has  the  advantage,  because  its  capital 
I  where  fatal  epidemics  and  plagues  are  now  guarantees  a  perfect  security  to  the  assured 
tost  unknown,  this  insurance  is  to  be  effected  against  all  contingencies  of  extraordinary  mor- 
thousands  and  thousands  of  the  brute  creation  tality,  and  exonerates  him  from  all  the  dangers 
osed  to  accidents  of  every  kind— dependent  of  partnership — advantages  in  these  days  of 
the  treatment  of  their  owners— subject  to  speculative  enterprise,  far  more  than  equivalent 
lous  diseases — carried  off  in  hundreds  by  to  any  paltry  saving  which  might  be  effected  in 
1  epizootics,  whose  erratic  track  is  utterly  the  amount  of  a  premium,  even  if  that  could  be 
>inprehensible.  There  is  no  selection  of  made.  But  when  a  proprietary  company,  con- 
best  lives  out  of  a  stock — there  is  no  legiti-  sisting  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  body  of 
^ly  established  inference  that  no  deaths  will  individuals,  independent  of  the  security  which 
tii  for  a  given  number  of  years;  whole  stocks  its  capital  affords  against  risks  of  amostim- 

taken  in  the  aggregate,  provided  certain  portant  nature,  can  offer  to  insure  stock  on 
Uminary  rules  are  complied  with,  and  deaths  equal  terms  with,  or  even  less  than,  those  of  a 
ftt  naturally  take  place  nearly  from  the  first  mutual  society,  the  advantage  is  evidently  on 
■a  being  the  case,  a  draw  upon  the  funds  must  the  side  of  the  proprietary  principle, 
cir  during  the  first  year,  and  if  any  extraor-  What  does  it  matter  if  shareholders  are  mak- 
4iy  season  of  mortality  supervenes,  there  ing  a  "profit"  out  of  their  investment,  provided 
ftt  be  a  further  call  upon  the  members,  and  the  insurer  is  not  made  to  suffer  for  it  ?  What 
gfuarantee  fund  can  possibly  be  accumulated  cares  he  who  gains,  provided  his  own  pocket  is 
^ture  contingencies.  Thus  there  is  an  end  not  affected  while  at  the  same  time  his  security 
^e  analogy  between  the  insurance  of  cattle  is  increased,  and  he  can  go  to  rest  undisturbed 
>  that  of  human  life.  by  the  fears  of  partnership  or  the  terrors  of  the 

But  you  say,  '<of  the  mutual  system  there  epidemic  among  his  stock  ?  for  whatever  hap- 
1  be  but  one  opinion,  and  honestly  carried  out  pens,  even  if  the  whole  number  insured  by  the 
8  the  most  economical  that  can  be  devised,  company  were  swept  entirely  from  the  earth  by 
I  offers  advantages  to  the  parties  interested  some  dire  murrain,  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
Ich  no  other  can  give.  All  that  good  and  to  contribute  a  farthing  towards  the  loss ;  he 
%ful  management  can  save  is  gain  to  the  would  be  indemnified  for  his  own  individual  * 
xner  who  insures — no  profit  is  made  by  any  damage,  and  the  shareholders  who  are  receiving 
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*«flpf^<"  out  of  the  company  must  alone  meet  advantages  o£  the  two  plant,  as  appHed  te 

the  demand.    They  are  liable  for  the  whole,  but  this  species  of  insurance,  may  be  exhibited  m 

the  inturtr  is  protected  and  free.  follows : — 

A  writer  on  this  subject  in  ihe  Agricumrid  ^    ^^^^^^^y^^i^^''^%,  proprietsiy  com- 

Magazine  ioi  July  last  says,  "I  am  saUsfied  panics. 

there  is  no  Mutual  Cattle  Insurance  Club  in  2.  Partnership  with  persons  of  all  classes, 

the  country  but  would  be  broken  up  by  a  mur-  3.  LiabUity  to  further  contributions  m  cue  of 

rain  or  any  other  extensive  disease.    In  this  ^  Nrprofitl^retumed. 

case  the  members  of  such  a  club  would  have  to  ^   j^q  security  against  loss  in  case  of  mortafty 

indemnify  each  other  out  of  their  own  pockets.  beyond  the  calculated  average. 

A  company  with  a  wealthy  proprietary  is  the  6.  Loss  of  every   thing  in  case    of  geoenl 

,      V^  -^       .    .       .       , .  ,  .  ,.„«  epizootic  or  other  fatal  disease, 

only  safe  association  in  which  owners  of  live  ^ 

,  .  i_   .  _^       Ti.  •     *v  1  PROPRIETARY. 

stock  can  insure  their  property.    It  is  the  only  j    pjemiums  lower  than  in  the  mutuals. 

kind  ot  cattle  insurance  company  which  has  2.  No  risk  ofpartnership  or  of  its  serious  pewlk 

within  itself  the  elements  of  stability  and  per-  8.  No  liability  to  be  called  upon,  ondar  Jf 
manence."    But  the  most  striking  illustration  circumstances,  for  any  contribution  Im^-* 

, .      «,  .  «  ,  1  the  bare  premiums, 

of  the  instability  and  msufficiency  of  the  mutual  ^   Returns  of  profits  in  the  shape  of  incwui 

system,  for  certain  kinds  of  insurance,  is  given  payment  in  case  of  loss. 

in  the  IHsh  Farmers'  Journal  of  July  Ust.    The   5.  Perfect  security  against  the  contingendeii 

«mark.  certainly  We  reference  to  fire,  but  ^   j^^^^^^^r^f^^^ry  Mu^\ 
they  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  cattle  insurance.  ^^g^  ^f  general   epizootic  or  other  m 

"  We  have  taken  some  pains,"  the  editor  re-  disease. 

marks,  "to  show  the  unsuitableness  of  mutual       Again,  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  tk 

assurance  for  the  as  yet  novel  purpose  of  pro-  tables  formed  for  this  species  of  insunmceWf 

tecting  the  farmers  from  loss  against  mortality  doubtful,  I  think  you  are  in  error.   TaJdngi* 

amongst  his  live  stock.    The  advantages  of  this  consideration  the  experience  of  foreign  «w*l 

principle  of  assurance  have  been  already  admit-  and  the  great  mass  of  statistical  infomMliW 

ted  in  certain  cases,  but  to  these  cases  it  should  this  subject  which  I  have  collected  in  oorf 

be  confined.      In  the  late  calamitous  fire  in  country,   I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  Ml 

Canada  most  of  the  property  destroyed  was,  it  qnite  as  ample  to  guide  us  for  this  specki" 

appears,  insured  on  this  plan ;  but  as  the  oper-  insurance,  as  we  have  had  till  lately  for  in* 

ations  of  the  company  were  confined  chiefly  to  ranee  on  human  life ;    and  as  insuianees  • 

the  locality  destroyed,  the  insurance  afifi)rded  no  taken  only  for  one  year,  our  risks  are  dedWfl 

protection  against  loss.     The  assurers  them-  much  less. 

selves  were  the  persons  to  make  good  all  losses.       When  a  company  for  life  insurance  wu  «* 

but  havirg  been  all  sufferers  the  claims  became  brought  out,  a  charter  was  refused  by  the  j^" 

of  no  value."  vemment  on  the  grounds  that  the  rates  »* 

Thus  it  would   be  with  a  mutual  society  not  sufficiently  high  to  meet  the  risks;  wW* 

for  the  insurance  of  cattie.      If  one  half  the  thev  were  then  more  than  donWe  of  ^ 

cattie  insured  were  to  be  carried  off  by  some  rates  of  the  same  company  are  now.    iw 

raging  disease,  every  member  would  have  to  owing  to  the  general  ignorance  which  tfcenp 
contribute  his  quota  towards  the  reparation  of  vailed  as  to  the  law  of  mortality,  a  stn^  '^r 

the  loss.     If  all  were  taken  off  no  one  would  was  confined  entirely  to  a  few  indiridaa* 

receive  more  than  the  amount  of  his  bare  pre-  regard  to  cattie  insurance  there  is  ycltw'^ 

mium,  and  most  probably  not  even  that ;  whereas  general  want  of  statistical  knowledge,  » 

in  a  proprietary  company,  in  all  these  contin  -  is  no  reason  why  individuals  may  iM* 'T 
'  gencies,   every  man  would  be  paid  the  full   adopted  the  same  means  for  the  acqniie**  ■ 
amount  of  his  claim.    In  short,  the  comparative    data,  on  which  to  form  correct  tabki,  **     n 
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«0Tted  to  for  ihe  cBtablishment  of      Without  any  other  introduction  than  our 

L  li^es ;  and  this  has  been  done  to  mottoes  from  a  pair  of  the  most  practical 

derable  extent;  at  aU  events,  the  J^ralists  that  ever  devoted  their  time  and 

1.  1..  i!      1.     .^.       \  -L  talents  to  the  promotion  of  the  science,  the 

I  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  improvement  of  the  practice,  and  the  exten- 

French  societies  which  hare  done  sion  of  the  general  interests  of  agriculture, 

jrefore,  even  if  the  tables  are  not  ^^  proceed  with  Dr.  Comber's  remarks 

.  a  mathematical  nicety,  they  may  upon  cattle,  to  the  following  eflfect  :- 

considered  safe  and  remunerative,   ^  ,J¥  ^^'\^  ?]5!®?H''"  *^*^"'*   ^'^'"'"^ 

.J       .  cattle  m  winter  (that  it  requires  much  more 

object  of  no  mean  consideration.        attendance)  seems  more  specious,  but  will 

ne  to  the  last  point  of  your  article  be  found  equally  inconclusive.    The  taking 

)rtant  subject,  and  here  I  am  glad  ^^^V  o^  t^^  dung  from  the  cattle,  the  driv- 

™ui,  «««  .  T  «ii«,i«  ♦«  ♦i.o  ««— «-  i'^K  0^  them  to  water  and  back  again,  are 

with  you :  I  allude  to  the  average  circumstances  of  attendance  avoided,  to  be 

advocated  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  guj-e,  by  letting  cattle  lie  out,  but  they  are 

}ound  are  his  views  on  this  subject,  not  really  very  considerable,  and  are  abun- 

his  arguments,  that  the  Agricultu-  dantly  recompensed  by  other  circumstances 

Insurance  Company  have  adopted  of  attendance  which  are  saved.    The  man 

....  ,     T  ^°o  houses  his  cattle  properly  will  contnve 

;,  and  the  satisfection  is  general.    I  to  have  a  pond  near  his  cow-house  ;  to  this 

bt  but  that  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  cattle  soon  go  of  themselves,  and  as 

of  the  company,  while  at  the  same  regularly  return.     In  the  mean  time  the 

3Ufies  the  machinery,  and  secures    ^^«,M.  "^^1^^  ^^^y*  ^^^  *^^  «Jj^s  are 

•"  supplied  with  hay  from  the  neighbouring 

amty  of  justice  between  the  com-    gtack,  by  almost  any  boy,  or  woman  on 
le  insured.  occasion.      And   so   much    attendance  is 

'alin,  yourself,  and  others,  who  have  saved  by  this  practice  of  housing,  both  to 
T,«r«o.»i««=  ;«  fi,«  «r»iA.«^  ^f  ♦i,;o  t^®  ^^^^^  maid,  who  has  only  to  go  into  an 
hemselves  m  the  welfare  of  this  adjoining  dry 'house  instead^f  a  wet  and 
and  to  whose  pracUcal  suggestions  distant  close,  and  to  the  man  servant,  who 
)ted  for  many  valuable  improvements  has  not  his  fodder  to  carry  to  distant  and 
jlatioDs,  I  beg  to  return  you  my  ^®*  grounds,  and  to  disperse  over  these 
,         1  u    •       1      J  1.  J  *v     grounds,  that  it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 

mks,  and  having  already  reached  the   ^^e  first  enquiries  which  both  men  and 

amount  of  £12,000  per  week  of  women  servants  make  at  the  time  of  hiring, 
I  trust  that  all  friends  to  the  cause    '*  Whether  the  master  who  treats  with  them 

16  so  to  unite  their  energies  with  ours,   ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^''   A.^d  he  who  does  house 

...       ,     them  may  always  hire  servants  consider- 
j  me  in  my  next  communication,  to    ^y^^^  ^i^^^pe^  ty^^^  ^tl^^rs  who  do  not  can  ; 

gratifying  announcement  that  the  as  servants  who  know  the  slavery  of  attend- 

ioubled. — W.  Fenton.  ance  on  cattle  lying  out  will  har^y  hire  at 

♦  any  rate  to  such  as  do  not  house  their  cat- 

)USING  GREAT  CATTLE."  tie,  if  they  can  hire  to  such  as  do.    The 

(Continued  from  page  224.J  masters  also  find  SO  much  time  saved  by 

the  less  attendance  on  cattle  housed  than 

ire  certainly  comprehends  more  parts  of   those   which  lie   OUt,   that  they   can    even 

bananyotherprofesnon,art,or8cien<»,in   dispense  with  fewer  servants,  both  men 

[t  was  Virgil  8  first  wish  to  be  a  good  philo-      _  J  _  •      :    j.         x-l      '  ai.  i  j 

econd  to  be  a  good  husbandman,  for  unless  ^^   Women,  m   Winter,   than  they  could 

a  piiiosopher  he  could  not  have  been  a  good  otherwise ;  SO  that  the  savmg  of  attendance 

i  o7^^^toJS"'o»4/'^*'*^*    ^^^*  ^y  housing  of  cattle  may  justly  be  consi- 

1 1iow%rogress  wh^r^ouitural  know-  dered  as  a  balance  to  the  leading  home  of 

^retofore  made  under  the  patronage  of  the    hay,  and  leading  OUt  01  manure. 

seems  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  letters        The  fourth  objection,   as  to  the   expense 

e  usefully  subservient  to  ite  advancement     f  houses,  &c.,  18  in  a  manner  already  an- 

ome  J8  treacherous;  it  is  fallible  m  all;  and    ^,  j^^wo^o,  «,*,.,  lo  **»  <»  xuauu^A    »i*ca,\xjr    au 

not  in  any  man  equal  to  the  retainment  of  ticipatecl  and  answered.    J?  ew  larmers  Want 

?e  requisite  to  a  perfect  practice  of  agricul-    a  SOU*h  wall  of  SOme  kind  ;  against  this  let 

epen  seems  not  less  necessary  to  fanning  thtm  ercct  a  kind  of  helm  of  any  coarse 

ic,  philosophy,  or  any  abstruse  art  or  sci-  j         j»ja.i-  j.  j  ^ 

■skaU's  "Minutes  o/Jgriculture'' upon  his   wood,  and  Wind  the  eastern  and  western 
f».  ends  with  thorns  or  furze  if  stones  be  scarce. 
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Let  tbem  cover  it  with  a  few  waggon  loads 
of  furze,  broom,  or  heath ;  and  if  they 
thatch  it  slightly  it  will  last  many  years. 
The  stalls,  as  they  are  kept  dry,  may  be 
made  of  any  offal  wood,  and  the  channel 
for  a  conveyance  of  the  urine  is  soon  laid 
with  coarse  stones. 

As  vacant  seasons  for  leading  out  the 
manure  may  be  taken,  this,  though  the 
chief,  will  be  no  great  expense ;  and  proba- 
bly the  attendance  saved  in  winter  and 
spring  will  be  a  balance,  both  to  the  ex- 
pense of  leading  home  hay  in  season,  and 
leading  out  manure  at  a  proper  time,  espe- 
cially if  the  farmer  judiciously  contrives  to 
have  his  meadow  gpround  as  near  home  as 
possible ;  and  if  he  cannot  have  this,  his 
winter  attendance  on  lying  out  cattle  will  he 
proportionably  greater. 

But  if  it  should  be  thought  that  the  saving 
of  attendance  in  winter  and  spring  is  not 
an  equivalent  to  the  expenses  incurred  bj 
housing  of  cattle,  and  enumerated  in  this 
objection,  yet  this  saving  is  considerable, 
and  the  advantages  about  to  be  mentioned 
must  be  thoup^ht  to  overbalance  any  expense 
incurred  by  it,  in  the  opinion  of  judicious 
men :  especially  as  a  cowhouse  once  built 
stands  many  years,  and  a  team  has  little 
other  work,  betwixt  the  autumnal  season 
and  depth  of  winter,  than  to  lead  out  ma- 
nure, or  in  the  hay  harvest  than  to  lead  the 
hay  home.  I  would  have  manure  led  out 
as  soon  as  the  aftermath  is  eaten. 

The  fifth  obiection  is  giounded  on  a  sup- 

Eosition  that  the  manure  which  is  made  by 
oused  cattle,  when  they  are  turned  out  in 
the  day  time  is  lost.  But  to  this  I  answer, 
that  the  cattle  are  generally  turned  into  a 
yard  or  field  in  the  day  time ;  in  the  former 
case,  the  manure  is  easily  shovelled  up  at  a 
proper  time,  and  carried  out  in  the  same  way 
as  tne  rest ;  or  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  spread 
on  the  ground  where  it  is  made,  so  that 
there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  it.  Indeed, 
people  who  agree  in  the  point  of  housing  of 
cattle,  differ  in  their  sentiments  about 
managing  of  them  in  the  day  time ;  some 
keeping  them  continually  m  the  housCf  or 
at  least  yard,  except  the  time  of  watering ; 
others  turning  them  out  by  day,  and  the 
different  circumstances  of  people  will  make 
these  opposite  methods  of  management 
equally  prudent ;  for  instance,  where  ma- 
nure cannot  easily  be  gotten,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  particular  care  of  all  that 
is  made  by  the  cattle,  as  they  have  nothing 
else  for  the  tillage.  On  the  contrary, 
where  people  have  plenty  of  other  manures, 
and  are  at  a  distance  from  water,  it  may 


be  advisable  to  let  their  cattle  out  to  browse. 

As  to  the  last  ol^ection,  lying  out  exposes 
cattle  to  colds  which  produce  many  ^ 
tempers,  and  is  utterly  inconsutent  wiA 
their  health,   except  m  very   favourable 
winters.     But  if  the  farmer  really  thinks 
that  his  cattle  want  exercise,  he  may  tarn 
them  out  in  the  best  part  of  the  day  into 
his  driest  ground ;   ^et  I  am  myself  con- 
vinced that  till  sprmg  approaches,  cattle 
get  much  more  harm  than  good  by  ttamf 
out.    Standing  out  is  not  exercise,  and  cattfe 
turned  out  in  unfavourable  weather  ito^ 
rather  than  walk  ;  and  cows  which  lie  (xXy 
stand  too  much,  unless  hunger  oblige  tbem 
to  walk  in  search  of  food. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  exhibit  the  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  the  housing  of 
great  cattle. 

In  the  first  place,  by  this  meaof  tk 
meadows  are  winter  feed,  and  the  beM 
assurance  of  a  good  crop  of  hay  is  laid. 

In  the  next  place,  the  injury  done  to  dje 
soil  by  the  treading  of  great  cattle  ii 
avoided.  ^  I  once  saw  a  small  close  of  Teij 
rich  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  so  troddn 
by  very  large  fat  oxen  in  a  wet  winter,  tint 
though  half  their  hay  was  trodden  under 
their  feet,  and  the  next  summer  a  moderate 
one,  there  was  absolutely  no  crop.  The 
oxen  weighed  about  a  hundred  stones  eadk 

In  the  third  place,  the  carcases  of  tbe 
cattle  are  kept  in  much  better  plight 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  cows  give  wA 
more  and  better  milk,  and  longer. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  cows  avoid  matf 
disasters  in  calving,  and  are  then  attendn 
with  gpreat  ease. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  calves  are  foosi 
to  be  stronger  and  livelier. 

In  the  last  place,  the  manure  is  laid  on 
such  grounds  and  parts  of  grounds,  as  ««< 
want  it,  and  in  any  proportion,  and  win 
any  mixture  the  farmer  pleases ;  wherw 
it  is  notorious,  to  the  sorrow  of  nianTJ 
farmer,  that  cattle  lying  out,  manure  cb^ 
the  ground  which  is  under  hedges  aaj 
wants  it  not,  and  by  its  irremediaHi 
evarseness  never  pays  for  that  manure. 

I  must  add  in  conclusion,  that  there  tf* 
comparison  betwixt  keeping  oxen  iot 
fold  garth,  and  keeping  them  tied  up  oB 
milch  cows.  ^       ., 

For,  in  the  first  place,  much  miscbirf* 
often  done  by  the  oxen  to  each  othen  wij 
promiscuously  turned  out  into  a  fold-w 
and  especially  to  the  younger  and  wea^ 
Secondly,  they  all  lie  exposed  to  the  f* 
from  heaven,  and  consequently  to  the  «J 
evils,  in  some  degree,  as  when  they  liii*' 
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Irdly,  as  the  fold-yard  is  the  sink  of  pursuit  manifestly  fraught  with  importance, 

eir  urine,  they  often  Ue  wet,  and  the  results  of  my  inquiries  have  fully 

itly,  the  waste  of  straw  which  is  made  justified  my  perseverance.    Such  inquiries 

oldryard  is  incredihle.     Were  straw  are  unquestionahlv  too  expensive    to   he 

other  value  than  to  make  manure  of,  made  hy  individuals,  and  ought  to  he  taken 

teeping  of  it  thus  in  the  urine  of  the  up  hv  puhlic  hodies.     But,  unfortunately, 

would  he  a  judicious  method,  hut^  it  the  latter  have  their  attention  too  much 

Eilways  he  made  of  much  more  value,  attracted  hy  useless  cattle  shows,  the  effects 

1  kept  clean,  the  straw  will  maintain  of  which  seem  to  he  not  to  henefit  the 

ch  greater  quantity  of  cattle;  and  if  puhlic  hy  furnishing  wholesome,  cheap,  and 

he  lest  manure  it  will  he  hetter^  and  abundant  food,  hut  to  put  money  into  the 

will  be  much  more  profit  from  the  pocketsofbutchers,  the  providers  of  dinners, 

ses  of  the  cattle.  the  builders  of  pavilions,  and  newspaper 

now  a  farmer  who  last  winter  took  in  printers,  besides  gratifying  self-love  in  after> 

)xen  for  twenty  weeks,  at  two  shillings  dinner  speeches,  meaning  little,  and  effect* 

ead  each,  that  is  eight  pounds.   These  ing  nothing. 

fed  in  a  fold  garth.  I  think  it  is  no  Circumstances,  as  I  will  presently  show, 
isonable  supposition,  that  the  straw  have  occurred  to  render  the  inquiries  ro- 
under foot  by  these  oxen,  would  f erred  to  greatly  more  interesting  and 
kept  two  more  oxen,  if  fed  in  the  stall,  valuable  than  they  were  when  they  were 
is,  would  have  given  the  farmer  four  commenced ;  and  I  doubt  not  they  will 
is  more. — Tkos,  Comber ^  East  Newton,  attract  the  attention  of  the  numerous  readers 
^  17,  1764.  of  your  excellent  publication,  and  by  its 
I. — ^The  inconveniences  which  attend  means  the  notice  of  the  public  in  general, 
garths  begin  to  be  so  well  known,  that  At  the  time  when  I  offered  my  pamphlet 
int  in  this  estate,  of  a  farm  of  £200  per  to  public  consideration,  I  was  impressed  by 
m,  who  milks  above  twenty  cows,  and  the  belief  that  the  nitrogenous  ingredients 
Is  m  proportion,  has  no  fold  prth.  If  of  wheat  were  those  which  were  chiefly 
are  anywhere  advisable,  it  is  where  a  nutritive  ;  and  that  the  varieties  which 
quantity  of  beans  are  grown,  the  straw  contained  the  largest  proportion  of  these, 
iich  being  scarcely  fodder  for  an V  cattle,  were  the  most  valuable.  This  is  unques^ 
}t  wrought  into  manure  in  a  fold-yard,  tionably  true ;  but  the  result  of  chemical 
jven  in  this  case,  the  straw  may  serve  investigation  has  proved  that  the  wheats  in 
Qder  beddmff  in  stalls,  and  the  mcon-  greatest  estimation  for  making  bread  con- 
jncies  atte^iding  all  fold-yards  seem  tained  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  these 
ly  tj>  preponderate.— r.  C.^'—Hark!  matters  than  others  which  bakers  rejected 
^^^*                   ^  as  unfit  for  their  process.    This  fact  is  im- 

\UTJVkT  AMn  Tii}T?Arfc  portaut  in  itself:  and  another  has  been 

WHEAT  AND  BREAD.  elicited,  also  of  importance,  that  the  suc- 

noticed,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  vol.  ii.  cess  of  the  manufacture  of  bread  by  the 

,  Sir  G.   S.  Mackenzie's  pamphlet  on  ordinary  process^  in  other  words,  the  baking 

its  most  useful  for  bread-corn,  and  we  quality  or  wheat  depends  on  the  proportion 

pleasure  in  making  our  readers  ac-  of  sugar. 

ited  with  the  following: —  Now  every  one  knows  that si^ar,  gluten, 

marks  on  the  qualities  ^  wheat  necessary  and  albumen,  constitute  the  chief  nutritive 

€  maniefactttre  of  bread,  hy  the  or^kuiry  ingredients  of  wheat.    But  every  one  may 

atentproeesses.  By  Sir  G.  S,  Mackenzie,  not  be  aware  of  what  chemistry  fuither 

,  F,H,S.,  F,P,R.S,E.,  8fc,  tells  us,  that,  in  the  ordinary  process  of 

St  year  I  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  baking,  the  sugar  is  totally  destroyed,  and 

e  of  wheat  for  seed,  in  which  an  at-  part  of  the  gluten.    Let  us  see,  then,  how 

t  was  made  to  set  forth  the  importance  matters  at  present  stand  in  reference  to 

kmining  the  chemical  constituents  of  market  prices,  and  the  real  value  of  parti- 

t,  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  cular  varieties  of  wheat  as  an  article  of 

I  failed  to  impress  this  on  the  food.    At  the  time  I  published  my  pamph- 

and  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot-  let,  a  Baltio  wheat,  known  hy  the  name 

and,  thougn  the  subject  has  not  been  Wolgast,  was  rated  at  58s.  per  qr. ;  another 

up  by  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  wheat,  a  new  variety  sent  to  me  by  Col.  Le 

iation,  nor  by  farmers  themselves,  I  Couteur,  and  called  by  him  Tr^mois  (which 

ily  regret  these  facts.   They  have  not  was  erroneously  written  by  me  Treinaine,.> 

ed  me^  however,^  from  following  up  a  was  examined  by  six  different  peiaoas^thd:«e: 
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corn-dealers  and  three  bakers,  and  the  ave-  dinary  process  of  baking  actually  destroys, 

rage  of  the  values  stated  by  them  was  47s.,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  nutritiye  por* 

lis.  under  the  value  of  the  \Yolga8t.    Hav-  tions  of  wheat,  and  therefore  the  patent 

ing  obtained  more  minute  analyses  of  the&e  process  should  be  encouraged.    But,  at  the 

wheats,  I  find  that  the  amount  of  the  nu-  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary  that,  to 

tritive  ingredients  in  Wolgast  wheat  is  14.6  secure  its  advantages,  no  other  than  wheat 

per  cent.,  and  that  in  the  Tr6mois  17.8  per  of  the  most  nutritive  quali^  be  used.   The 

cent.,  showing  a  d^erence  in  favour  of  the  chemist,  therefore,  must  be  applied  to  in 

latter  (which  grew  in  Ross-shire)  of  3.2.  order  to  check  any  tendency  to  naud.    As 

Compared  with  a  Ross-shire  wheat,  the  farmers  and  their  families  eat  bread  it  be- 

difference  against  the  Wolgast  is  4.7.    As  comes  their  interest  to  look  for  and  cultivate 

the  sugar  is  lost  in  baking  we  may  leave  wheats  that  yield  the  lai^est  proportions  of 

that  out,  when  in  comparison  with  Tr^mois  nutritive  matter. 

wheat,  the  Wolgast  loses  4.1.    Thus,  then.       It  is  the  interest  also  of  the  patentee  of 

it  appears  that  the  rejected  wheat  had  the  the  new  process  to  promote  the  search  for 

greatest  proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  and  wheats  that,  while  suitable^  to  the  clinu^ 

was,  in  fact,  the  most  valuable.    This  is  a  of  Britain,  shall  be  productive,  and  contain 

fact  of  too  great  consequence  to  be  over-  what  is  required  in  lar^e  proportion.   Tbu 

looked.    Of  course  it  is  most  important  to  a  complete  revolution  is  likely  to  take  phee 

prevent,  ii  possible,  the  loss  of  the  sugar  in  the  kinds  of  wheat  cultivated  at  hoBN^ 

and  any  portion  of  the  gluten  in  the  process  and  the  choice  of  wheats  for  importatioD; 

of  baking.  and  I  hope  I  may  not  only  have  laid  tbe 

This  leads  me  to  notice  some  matters,  foundationfor  it,butthat  I  may  liyetoaee 

well  worthy  of  attention,  connected  with  its  accomplishment.    I  am  abready  in  jw- 

the  patent  recenUy  obtained  for  raising  sessionof  minute  analyses  of  a  conadenW 

bread  by  the  process  of  uniting  hydrochlo-  number  of  wheats,  but  untd  I  obtain  m 

ric  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  thus,  P^^^e  analyses  of  wheats  I  have  now  nofr 

at  the  same  time,  introducing  salt,  which  mg,  I  wiU  defer  submittmg  anytiUallw 

is  necessary  to  render  the  bread  palatable.  ™ade.  ^. 

This  process  leaves  the  nutritious  ingre-  ^Should  this  meet  the  eyes  f  the  torf» 

dients  of  wheat  untouched;  and  hence  the  of  the  preat  Agncultural  As8ocuiboDj| 

patent  bread  ought  to  be,  and,  if  made  of  England,  I  shdl  be  ^aPPy,  *<>  <»J«*2 

nutritious   wheat,    unquestionably  is,  the  ^^h  them  on  the  means  which  they  bj 

most  nourishing.     It  is  obvious,  however,  adopt  for  extending  our  J«»owledge  af» , 

tlinf  fKi«  nafonf  nrnf>oaa  ilnoa  nnf  li'lro  fYi^  interesting  aud  most   important  sjup' 

e  new  DaW 

shall  be  M 

regard  to  tfc» 

It  to  rise  into  light  bread.    The  raising  is  a  <leep  interest  ne  may  leei  in  reforeneelj 

mechanical  operation  effected  in  the  one  what  those  bakers  to  whom  he  Jiai » 

case  by  chemical  action  producing  vinous  licences  may  do---<^  ^'  .  «  iflSf** 

fermentation,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  ^^f  Moslm,  N,B,,  August  2,  IMO. 

sugar,  whicn  causes  carbonic  acid  gas  and  ♦ 

alcohol  to  escape ;   and  in  the  other  case,  CATTLE  MEDICINE. 

the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ^^                ,      «  n      .          ^.  i    «««iAiC^l 

carbonate  of  soda,  sets  the  carbonic  acid  We  copy   the  followmg  articlcWt  J   \ 

free,    while    common    salt   is    formed.—  UUter  Gazette.    The  Practice  whichB^   ^ 

By  this  latter  process  bread,  to  all  appear-  Poses   cannot  be  too  widely  cmf^   k. 

ance  good,  and  at  the  same  time  palatable.  We  trust  all  our  brother  JournriMtt  J  k, 

but  very  little  nutritious,  may  be  imposed  watch  over  the  a^icultural  intew»r   " 

on  the  public  by  dishonest  persons,  or  even  join  us  m  condemning  what  may  m  »»^ 

in  ignorance.     It  has  become  a  matter  of  ness  be  called — 

indifference  to  the  baker  what  flour  he  uses.  Cruelty  to  Animals. — ^Thcre  can* J 

In  the  old  process  of  baking  the  use  of  greater  cruelty  practised  towards  nj** 

alum,  for  whitening  the  bread,  was  limited,  beast  than  to  *  physic  them  to  d®"*?!! 

because  its  use  beyond  a  certain  amount  skilfully.     I  should  be  amongst  ^^% 

stopped  the   fermentation.      In  the  new  complain  of  quackery,  and  the  m" 

process  adulteration  is  facilitated.      The  treatment  of  cattle  by  unqualified  pjfjl^ 

public,  therefore,  is  very  deeply  interested  as  it  sometimes  affords  ^isaproiwJl''| 

in  the  matter.     We  now  see  that  the  or-  cumulation  of  businegs,  in  being  cv^' 
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issionallv  to  remedy  the  evils,  if  possi-  take  the  pains,  or  go  to  the  trouble,  of  taking 

inflictea.      But  I  neither  court  nor  proper  material  for  horse  medicine,  and  in 

re  this  branch  of  professional  practice,  almost  all  instances  they  leave  the  com- 

natter   how  ^  prontable,    could   it   be  pounding  to  their  shop-boys  and  inexperi- 

[ed,  but  which  must  continue  so  long  enced  assistants,  who — ^fancying  that  any- 

e  owners  of  valuable  stock  suffer  them-  thing  is  good  enough  for  a  horse,  and  that 

s  to  be  stultified  by  adopting  the  nos-  quantity,    not   quality,    is    sufficient  —  in 

s,    and  administenng  the  medicines  making  balls  and  boluses,  &c.,  sweep  into 

aribed  and  compounded  by  unskilful  the  mortar  the  dust  of  drawers  and  8weep<« 

inqualified  persons,  not  by  any  means  ings  of  counters,  not  aware  that  the  consti- 

issionally  acquainted  with  the  diseases  tution  of  the  horse,  and  the  diseases  to 

ittle,  no  matter  how  well  qualified  to  which  he  is  subject,  should  be  treated  as 

large  the  duties  of  the  branches  of  delicately,  if  not  more  so,  as  those  of  a 

cal  science  they  profess,  and  in  which  human  patient.    I  write  thus,  I  may  repeat, 

have  been  brought  up.    It  has  been  from  the  daily  experience  I  have  oi  the 

3t  to  attend  three  cases  of  superpurga-  extensive  evils  consequent  on  quackery, 

in  the  horse  within  the  last  ten  days,  and  the  compounding  and  administering  of 

3d  by  the  administration  of  purgative  horse  medicines  by  persons  totally  ignorant 

,  compounded   by   druggists,  two  of  of  veterinaay  science  and  practice. — M,  S. 

h    cases    terminated    fatally    within  ♦ 

ty-four  hours.     It  is  a  crying  and  ex-  YORKSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SO- 

ve  evil  that   country   druggists  and  CIETY. 

becaries  should  continue  in  the  practice  The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  great 

mpounding  the  prescriptions  of  quacks  society  was  held  at  Beverley,  the  capital  of 

lorses,  &c.;  and  it  is  penny  wise  and  the  East-Riding,  where  the  principal  show 

id  foolish  for  owners  of  horses  to  resort  for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  implements, 

lem,  instead  of  legitimate  veterinary  &c.,  took  place  on  the  6th  ult. 

fcitioners.     The  danger  of  giving  badly  This  exhibition  was  one  of  the  largest,  so 

pounded  medicine  to  horses  is  very  far  as  regarded  the  entries,  both  of  stock 

t,  and  the  consequent  evils  and  loss  are  and  implements,  which  the  society  has  ever 

ledlv  more  than  can  be  calculated  on  held,  indeed  of  the  stock  alone  there  were 

ay  but  veterinary  surgeons.     I  must  about  80  more  entries  than  last  year.    The 

Jss,  were  I  to  place  before  the  public  in  entries  of  horses  were  more  numerous  than 

a   numbers,    the    loss   sustained   by  on  any  former  occasion— being  no  less  than 

rs  withm  the  circle  of  my  own  obser-  137— of  which  thirty^three  compete  for  ex- 

n  and  practice,  during  the  last  three  tra  prizes.     These  entries  exceed  by  37" 

nryears-not  to  speak  of  prior  periods  those  of  the  famous  meeting  at  York  in 

ianiount  would  be  startling,  and  would  1842,  and  those  of  cattle  approach  within 

serious  and  appalling  lesson  to  holders  three  of  the  number  then  shown.    Sheep 

ery  description  of  live  stock.     Profes-  and  pigs  were  less  numerous  than  on  some 

1  veterinary  practitioners  never  pre-  former  occasions.    The  quality  of  the  vari- 

5  for,  compound,  or  administer  medi-  ous  classes  is,  almost  universally  of  the 

o  human  patients ;  they  conceive  it  out  highest  order. 

iir  line,  although,  in  many  instances,  %e  regret  that  the  founder  and  liberal 

jualified  to  do  so.    Therefore  it  is  the  friend  and  Vice-president  of  the  society, 

inconsistent  for  persons,  confined  to  Earl  Spencer,  was  prevented  from  illness 

irent  sphere  and  line  of  practice,  to  in-  from  attending.    Our  regret  is  not  merely 

e  with  the  veterinary  profession.     In  that  he  was  not  present,  but  we  regret  still 

J  name,  let  apothecaries  and  druggists  more  the  cause. 

pund  the  prescriptions  of    qualified  At  the  council  dinner  Mr.  Legard,  open- 

mary  surgeons  flk//t6f<M7?i;  but  let  them  ing  the  discussion  "On  the  best  mode  of 

eal  m  quackery,  and  do  extensive  evil,  preserving  and  applying  Liquid  Manure," 

J,  the  pricipal  compound  of  horse  phy-  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  chemi- 

agum-resmous  substance,  and  cannot  cal  constituents  of  liquid    manure.      He 

mpounded  sufficiently  well  in  summer  quoted  Mr.  Alfred  Gyde,  of  Gloucester- 

m  balls.    This  should  be  done  in  win-  .shire,  in  proof  of  the  enormous  waste  of 

hen  every  respectable  veterinary  prac-  this  valuable  manure,  amounting  upon  a 

er  prepares  what  he  is  likely  to  require  farm  where  20  horses  and  60  pigs  are  kept. 

Iff  the  summer.     Now  it  is  not  unfre-  to  £200  per  annum ;  but  supposing  only 

y  the  case,  that  apothecaries  will  not  iths  of  the  waste  could  possibly  oe  art^'^.^a.'i^ 
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then  the  loss  was  £150  a  year:  hut  to  he  the  land  again  in  March.  The  next  cwp 
within  the  mark,  this  he  halved  and  esti-  he  got  in  April,  the  next  in  May,  and  \m 
mated  the  loss  upon  a  moderate  sized  farm  fifth  crop  he  got  early  in  June ;  that  was 
at  £70  per  year.  He  then  minutely  exa-  two  loaas  per  acre,  whilst  his  neighbour 
mined  the  relative  efficiency  and  economy  was  reaping  his  first  crop  of  three  loads  per 
of  gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid  as  mixtures  acre.  He  comhated  the  principle  of  a  pre- 
witn  the  liquid  maniure,  to  '*  fix"  the  am-  cedin^^  speaker,  of  applying  the  manure 
monia,  or  a  fertilizing  quality,  which  is  only  in  spring  |  why  he  had  applied  it  in 
liable  to  evaporate;  g^sum  is  the  least  dry  weather  with  these  results ;  nis opinion 
efficacious,  but  to  it  he  gives  the  palm,  as  was  that  if  you  urine  the  land  it  does  not 
more  economical,  the  extra  expense  of  the  want  water;  there  is  in  his  opinion  a  mois- 
sulphate  being  more  than  equal  to  the  ture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  co-opere- 
greater  quantity  of  ammonia  retained.  He  ting  with  the  manure  does  all  that  is  neces- 
estimated  the  total  cost  of  a  tank  to  hold  sary.  In  July  he  had  his  sixth  crop,  of 
12,000  gdlons,  at  £l7  8s.  6d.,  which  was  three  loads,  or  18  cwt.  of  dried  hay  per 
the  price  he  had  paid,  and  by  various  argu-  acre ;  and  after  that  he  put  on  no  manure, 
ments  strongly  urged  the  preservation  of  as  he  thought  the  grass  woidd  run  for  seed 
this  valuable  manure,  and  that,  tiU  a  better  if  he  allowed  it.  It  was  Italian  rye  gran 
mode  be  found,  by  the  use  of  ^jrpsum  as  that  he  cultivated,  and  he  found  byexperi- 
he  had  explained.  His  observations  were  ment  that  the  urine  would  never  let  it  come 
illustrated  by  experiment  upon  his  own  to  seed.  Well,  last  year  he  got  ten  crops; 
property,  and  that  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  this  year  he  has  had  four,  and  this  is  a soe- 
bart.,  at  Sledmere,  Ganton,  Fangfoss,  Gar-  cimen  of  the  fourth  crop  (holding  it  up,)  it 
ton,  Neswick,  &c.  He  recommended  the  is  four  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  was  as 
manure  to  be  applied  in  the  spring.  thick  as  it  could  stand  upon  the  grooBiL 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Moat  Hall,  agreed  The  chairman  requested  the  specimj 
with  Mr.  Legard  that  gypsum  was  much  might  be  handed  up  ta  him.  Mr.  D.  witii 
hetter  than  sulphuric  acid.  He  recom-  gT^*'  pleasure  took  it  up  to  the  chaurmaD 
mended  the  conversion  of  the  liquid  ma-  himself.  roi .     .     i     r  jk 

nure  into  compost,  using  gypsum  to  fix  the       Lojd   Feversham.— This  is  the  fonrtfi 
ammonia  in  the  liquid,  and  the  transferring   crop  ? 

it  to  the  dung  heap,  where  it  would  never       Mr.  Dickinson.     It  is.  h  j  ;♦ 

he  lost.    He  recommended  a  simple  wood       Lord  Feversham.— You  have  puUed« 

pump,  similar  to  those  in  tan  yards,  as  the   ^P  hy  the  roots. 

most  economical — the  cost  for  a  14  feet  one       Mr.  Dickinson  observed,  he  had  done  I 

being  only  £3.  so,  to  shew  the  farmers  that  his  °*®"*j[  fc 

Mr.  Dickinson,  who  stated  himself  to  be   treatment  had  not  exhausted  the  land,  ij  tt^ 

a  Cockney,  and  not  a  practical  agricultu-  was  a  well  known  principle  that  roots  wow  c^ 

rist;    a  stable-keeper,  and  not  a  farmer,   not  strike  below  the  point  where  they  i<MjJ|^ 

but  one  who  therefore  had  great  need  of  nourisliment.      (The  specimen  was  w* 

early  food  for  his   cattle,    described   the  handed  about  and  greatly  admired.)  V^*  |^| 

means  bv  which  his  stables  carry  off-  the  D.  continued — He  had  brought  some  ottj   ,J^ 

whole  of  the  urine  from  the  horses  into  air  samples  from   land    which  is  exhaiatwj   ^ 

tight  tanks  contiguous  to  the  stables ;  thus  Those  were  samples  of  oats  and  ^^^  ^ 

he  excludes  the  air,  as  the  means  of  volati-  he  stood  on  the  table  and  exhibited  uieiBi 

lizing  the  ammonia.    By  means  of  a  pump  shewing  by  their  roots  that  they  had  tf' 

he  draws  off  the  liquid  manure  into  a  cart  hausted  the  land.     He  had  ?o**?"2J 

without  suffering  it  to  come  in  contact  with  sown  only  on  the  16th  April,  ^P*^""'^? 

the  air,  and  when  he  applies  it  to  the  land,  ground  which  produced  that  crop  w^ 

he  takes  care  that  the  apertures  from  the  grass  which  had  been  produced,   (^t? 

cart  are  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  say  the  sample  up,  which  was  taller  than  ^ 

Within  six  inches.     Thus,  upon  a  strong  self— a  man  of  about  5  feet  8)  "*^^ 

clay  land,  which  the  last  preceding  occupier  said,   "is  Italian  rye  grass."    The  »g 

gave  up  because  he  could  not  get  crops  thing  he  wished  to  explain  was  the  »* 

from  it,  and  with  which  he,  Mr.  Dickinson,  by  which  he  thought  this  effect  ^^JS, 

was  equally  perplexed,  he  is  reaping  ten  duced.    His  land  was  a  rank  ckyr  ^ 

crops  a  pear.     He  gets  his  first  crop  of  hay   would  produce  nothin^c  good  prior  joj  li^ 

in  March,  and  never  urines  his  land  till  he   tests  which  he  applied  to  it.    He  "■''*?''  I  \ 

has  ^ot  the  first  crop  off;  as  soon  as  the  it  with  lime  and  sand,  the  refuse  "  ^  l< 

crop  is  od  he  urined  the  laud.;  \\e  movi^d  don  houses,  and  his  opinion  was  that ^  I 
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:ionoftlie  lime  produced  a  kind  of  food  for  reflection  and  a  wider  field  for  es- 

r  the  admixture  of  the  lime  with  periment  has  heen  offered  in  this  short 

The  ammonia  is  released  hy  discussion  than  we  ever  knew  presented  at 
3f  lime,  and  then  the  plant  feeds  anjr  similar  meeting  of  this  or  of  any  other 
.  Dickinson,  whose  speech  ex-  society.  We  mightpuhlish  the  details  of  the 
aordinary  interest,  concluded  show— we  might  give  our  readers  the  names 
cheers.  of  all  the  successful  exhihitors  of  stock  and 
MSFiELD,  M.P.,  rose  to  corroho-  implements,  hut  would  such  puhlication  fur- 
acts  stated  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  ther  the  great  cause,  even  an  homeopathic 
1  he  had  seeii^  having  had  his  fraction  as  compared  with  what  we  have  al- 
rawn  to  it  by  Lord  Whamcliffe,  ready  given;  all  honor,  say  we,  to  Mr  Dick- 
ssident  of  this  society,  to  whom  inson,  and  to  the  Yorksnire  Agricultural 
:  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Society  fur  making  us  acquainted  with  him. 

His  Grace  a  few  days  before  We  must,  however,^  refer  our  readers  to 

ibury  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri-  the  successful  exhibitors  of  short-horns,  in 

3ciety  had  told  him  that  there  order  that  they  may  know  the  whereabout 

1  growing  the  fourth  crop  this  of  the  breeders.    It  is  pleasant  to  have  an 

li  had  nine  crops  last  year.    He  easy  reference  to  the  parties  most  likely  to 

Beld)  then  called  the  aay  before  accommodate  us  with  a  promising  buU-calf 

idon,  and  three  days  before  the  when  in  need  of  one.     Here  then  we  have 

y  meeting,  upon  Mr.  Dickinson,  it : — 

iffh    the    day   was   an   incessant  Class  I.  For  the  best  bull  of  any  age,  ^^5;  second 

rJf  lipanpntifin  PTraminino-  the  d»"o,jeiO.  14  competitors.  First  prize— C.  W.  Harvey, 

m,  ne  spent  it  m  examinmg  ine  waltou,  Liverpool ;  Walton  (roan),  bred  by  Lim,  c.  Dec. 

was  greatly  mterested.      After  13,  1841,— S.  Locomotive,  D.  by  Belvedere.      Second 

^ng  several  facts   stated   by   Mr.  prize— Richard  Booth,  Warlaby,  Northallerton;  Firz- 

the  hon.  member  observed  that  \^^'^  ^^^l^^^^t  ^L^^^  ""'  ^^th  June,  1843,-S. 

3-ip/vi.            i*j*              ▲!.*/>  Leonard,  D.  by  Young  Matcbem. 

1  150  horses  teedmg  on  this  larm  class  2.  For  the  best  yearling  bull,  i-ao ;  second  ditto, 

.   another;  the   tanks  were   well  jSIO.     12  competitors.     First  prize— William  Button, 

very  economical,  and  cost  much  Gate  BmtonjGainsborough ;  Emperor  (white),  bred  by 

g    •'rpi „««»«       «««*o;«i,,  l«oo  him,  0.  Feb.  28, 1844;— S.Lictor,  D.  by  Gracchus.     Se- 

^mi^ .     ^""P^  S,— certainly  less  ^^^  pHze-The  Earl  of  Harewood,  Harewood  House, 

This   was   the  greatest  produce  Leeds;  Ravensworth  (roan),  bred  by  John  £mmerson,c. 

ad    ever    known    to   be   brought  Nov.  I8, 1843,— S.  Magician,  D.  by  Belvedere  2nd. 

11  i                                                  °  Class  3.  For  the  best  bull  calf, £\Qi  second  ditto,  £b, 

puDlic.  10  competitors.    First  prize— Thomas  Wetherell,  Dur- 

KINSON  ofiered  some  further  de-  l»»m;  Lord  Buchan  (roan),  bred  by  Jonas  Whitaker,  c. 

is   farm    and    manaffeiriGnt    and    ^^P*"  '^'  I8«.— S.  Buchan  Hero,  D.  by  H.B.,3707. 
IS   larm    ana    management    ana    g^^^  prize— George  Wood.  South  Dalton,  Beverley; 

In  answer  to  questions,  he  stated    _^roan),  bred  by  Thomas  Hopper,  c.  Sept  18, 1844,— 

3  300  horses  on  his  farm,  and  100    S.  Cavendish,  D.  by  Archduke. 

e  never  eaten  up  four  acres  of   «pi*«»*-  l''l^''^^''''^;l^L^''^^?''^'^^' 

.       fnv  •  u    J  v  <^*   J  ^  15 ;  second  ditto  ^5.     15  competitors.     First  pnze— 

at.      1  his  manure  had  been  tried  john  Booth,  Killerby,  Catterick;  Birthday  (white),  bred 

t   success   by    a   cottager.      The  byhim.o.  May  20, 1841,—S.  Lord  Stanley,  O.  by  Priam; 

>ne  horse  will  produce  food  for  in  mUk.    Second  prize-Joseph  DunningtonJ^erson, 

^»  ♦!,*««  o«^  a^  ^«  .  ♦!»«  ^-.^^^  1,0a  Thicket  Priory,  York;  Amazon  (roan),  bred  by  bamuel 

3r  three  and  so  on  ;  the  unne  has  ^jj^y  ^..  Qct.  26  i837,-s.Beishazzar. 

ring  propertv.      A   cottager  got  dlass5  Forthebestthree-yearoldoow,incairormilk, 

iS  per  acre  01  hay  by  this  treat-  and  having  had  a  calf,  ^eift;  second  ditto,  j^5.     Three 

qlnvpnlv  manaffpd  competitors.      First  prize— Hugh  William  Jackson, 

Slovenly  managea.  j^^^^  Canal,  Beverley; (grizzled),  bred  by  him,  c. 

course  01   the   discussion,   it  ap-  May  19, 1842,— S.Belshazzar;lnmilk    Second  prize— 

Lat    Mr.     Hobson,     of     Kettleby  John  Collins,   Danthorpe,   Hedon;    Angelique  Borel 

tt  this  neighbourhood,   had  sue-  O;ow»l,  bred  by  him,  c.  August  11, 1841,-S.  Nicholas 

A  J  TV/T-   rk  »« ^J  Niokleby,D.  by  Grazier;  mcalf. 

ested  Mr.  D.  S  process.  Class  «.  For  the  best  two-year  old  heifer,  in  calf; 

•me  other  remarks.    Lord   Wen-  second  ditto,  jSS.    7  competitors.    First  prize— Richard 


health  of  the   chairman,  which  yio1et(roan),bredby  W.Glaister,c.  March  11,  1843,— 

lord  acknowledged  in   brief  but  S.  Forester,  D.  by  Fleetham.          .        ^, 

erms,  looking  forward  to  the  pe-  ^<:^3'c;^^S^VSS'^JSl?rsiJSr8tt 

thousands  and  tens  01  thousands  Candover,  Shrewsbury ;— (roan)  bred  by  him,c.  Dec.  18, 

L  this  land,  now  waste,  shall  yield  1843^S.  Prince  of  Wales,  D.  by  Chorister.     Second 

crops  for  the  people.  r^S^''  ^"^^'-^^^^  ^Tl^rl^^^*  iT^^^A 

J  ^          J*  _xi:          -aI-  ii.                  4.  bred  by  him,  c.  Ainril  24, 1844, — S.  Leonard,  D.  by  Lord 

ted  we  gofurther  With  the  account  Stanley.      »      »"      '       * 

lost  interesting  meeting  :    more  Class  8.  For  the  best  heifer  ealf,  J^IO;  second  ditto, 
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£5. 11  oompetitors.    First  prize— William  Bnndham,  the  size  of  the  fiirms,  which  are  tunally  fitxil 

Dringhoe,  BurUngton ;  —  bred  by  him,  c  Dee.  7,  1844.  300  to  500  acres  each :  some  few  are,  however, 

Second  prize— John  ParJcmson,  Leyfields,  Newark;—  ^^^  •j^^v.i,,  i„,,«.«  «i»i,«««i.  «rx«.  «»•«,»  a««<>^ 

Kinglet,  ^oan),  bred  by  him,  0.  Oct.  16, 1844,-S.  Prince  considerably  larger,  although  not  many  exceed 

Ernest,  D.  by  2nd  Comet.  1000  acres.    The  great  proportion  of  the  land 

=^^=  which  is  annually  sown  with  turnips,  imparts 

H^tattill0>    $Ct*  to  the  country  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  so 

during  the  winter  months,  as  compared  vith 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agrundtural  So^  many  counties,  a  pleasing  aspect    The  bright 

ciety  of  Englaiid,      Vol  FL,  part  I.     J.  colours  of  their  leaves,  with  the  flocks  of  sheep 

n^  T      ;\  Spread  over  them,  give  to  the  gently  undulated 

Murray,  L.onaon.  j^^^  ^  ^j^^^  succeed  each  oAer  over  aU  the 

The  first  paper  in  the  present  part  is  a  pnze  western  part  of  the  county,  a  cheerful  and  Wghly 

report,  "  On  the  ^Agriculture  of  Nottingham-  domestic  appearance;  an  appearance  in  short 

thire,'*  by  R.  W.  Corringham.  ^^ich  is  characteristic  of  England,  and  can  be 

mi         ••  X    J'  'J    tx,  i.  seen  in  no  other  country  in  Europe. 

The  writer  proposes  to  dmde  the  county       Unlike  the  eastern  hilf  of  the  ^unty,  whieh 

into  two  districts,  the  one,  which  he  calls  fallg  gradually  from  the  range  of  hills  as  thej 

the  south-eastern,  and  is  composed  of  vari-  run  almost  parallel  to  the  River  Trent,  sbA 

ous  soUs  chiefly  of  a  tenacious  character,  is  afterwards  shelves  down  into  alluvial  beds  which 

-..,,,  .        .         1.      /.        ^"1       ^1  form  the  banks  of  that  nver,  leavmg  the  cooBf 

divided  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  other,  ^^  ^^^^y  ^^^^1  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  western  side 

which  he  calls  the  western,  and  is  com-  the  hills  assume  a  more  marked  character,  at- 

posed  for  the  most  part  of  gravelly  or  sandy  taining  to  a  higher  elevation,  and  are  mon 

soils.    This  imaginary  line  would  run  from  f T^«*^  •''  ^^''-  *'°''*'''"'.  ^^l  ^^^T  f  ^*  1 

T^T  ..•     1-       X    ^    ^  n  ^r    J       mi-        •     •  to  be  seriously  inconvenient  to  the  fanner,  it 

Nottingham  to  East  Retford.     The  prmci-  ^y,^  ^^^  ^jn^g  never  smking  into  tamenessof 

pal  geological  formation  of   Nottingham,  outline.    The  highest  ranges,  moreover,  bdqg 

according  to  the  writer,  is  the  new  red  sand  planted,  afflbrd  a  valuable  shelter  to  the  com  ai 

stone  of  the  western  or  sand  district.  ^^^^  »%»^<^^ »  ^""^^  *^*lw"?^  ^^^  T*^  ^^ 

,,     ^      .     ,  .  ^    ,  more  of  game  and  rabbits  than  the  occQiHa 

Mr.  Corringham  reports  a  great  change  j^^^  ^g^^  styi  they  are  of  unquestionable  nti- 

since    Mr.    Lowe's  report  in  1794,  when  lity  on  the  points  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

nearly  the  whole  of  this  division  was  a  tract       Neither  is  this  extensive  district,  forming  ai 

of  waste,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  !f  *  f  ^"^7  °"f  *^^^  °^  ,^«  <^?°f,^;  ^^^ 

'  J,    .,    ^  transformation  at  all  denuded  of  thatnatonl 

of   Sherwood;    of  this  forest  our  author  beauty  with  which  some  sanguine  minds miy 

remarks  : —  have  been  pleased  to  invest  it  when  regretting 

As  the  forest  was  cleared  of  its  stately  trees  the  change,  which  by  them  is  regarded  is  merely 

it  was  left  one  wide  waste  so  naturally  sterile,  utilitarian :    on  the  contrary,  one  can  harffir 

as  scarcely  to  have  the  power  of  clothing  itself  picture  to  the  imagination  a  more  deKghtW 

with  the  scantiest  vegetation :  even  in  the  present  country  than  the  western  half  of  Nottinghaj- 

day  some  districts  remain  which  bear  testimony  shire,  with  its  rising  foreste  of  thriving  law 

to  its  former  steriUty.     The  fern,  the  gorse,  the  and  oak  timber,  upon  which  are  bestowed* 

heath,  and  the  delicate  lichen,  divide  amongst  much  care  as  if  they  were  but  shrubberies  a- 

them  the  soil;  but  nature  has  been  forced  to  stead  of  vast  phintations  resembling  forests, 

yield  to  art,  and  a  noble  triumph  it  has  been,  as  Much  of  this  beneficial  change  is  attribnti' 

weU  as  one  ofgreat  importance  to  the  commu-  yg  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  nacfc 

:j?ach'ed'u^„  anl'^^'we'd'^hfSlj:',:  ^'l-  ^  *«  Swede  Turnip,  for  says  Mr  C. 
until  only  so  much  is  left  as  may  serve  to  show       I'  "  *<>  ^^^  introduction  of  the  Swede  tapl 

what  she  formerly  was.    Where  in  former  times  t^^at  the  unproved  state  of  farming  in  Kottaf- 

only  the  rabbit  browsed,  large  flocks  of  sheep  hamshire  must  be  mainly  referred.     Th»it» 

are  now  fed — nutritious  pasturage  in  the  sum-  ^l"ch  forms  the  farmer's  sheet-anchor  duiiii(<t 

mer,  and  fine  crops  of  turnips  in  the  winter,  least  4  or  5  months,  and  those  the  most  tiyii| 

furnishing  to  them  an  abundance  of  food,  whilst  of  the  year,  for  the  support  of  his  stocL 
these  crops  are  succeeded  every  alternate  year       This  invaluable  root  was,  if  we  are  ii|M     ^^ 

by  cereal  ones  of  the  best  quality.  informed,  introduced  into  this  county  abootdi     1^ 

The  inclosures  are  divided  by  quickset  hedges  commencement  of  the  present  centiiiy,1iy^  1^ 

and  are  for  the  most  part  laree,  though  varying  late  Colonel  Mellidi  of  Blytii ;  and  snudlfO^  K 

m  that  respect  for  the  sake  of  convenience  with  tions  of  seed  were  distribnted  by  him  ts  ^ 
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icoltorists  of  that  neighbourhood ;  considering  how  little  science  in  its  application 

nproved  mode  of  growing  turnips  to  agriculture  was  then  known,  we  need  feel  no 

I  tiien  quite  unknown,  the  success  surprise  at  an  opinion  so  erroneous  being  enter- 

>on  the  first  essays  of  these  gentle-  tained.    At  length,  howeveri  it  became  evident 

to  have  been  very  limited :  neither  to  some  intelligent  minds  that  they  were  riding 

ults  of  their  efforts  of  so  much  value  too  freely  a  favourite  hobby ;  and  it  was  asserted 

lis  for  whose  sustenance  they  were  that  the  "  land  required  change."    The  Duke 

might  have  been  supposed.    Be-  of  Portland  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct  atten- 

plement  for  cutting  the  turnip  was  tion  to  this  fact,  by  publishing  the  result  of 

thought  of;  and  we  have  been  in-  experiments  carefully  made  on  his  own  farms, 

an  eye-witness  that  the  sheep  to  which  tended  to  show  that  by  repeatedly  apply- 

were  given,  not  being  able,  with-  ing  bones  to  the  same  soil,  the  good  efiects 

lifficulty,  to  eat  them— doubtless,  which  resulted  from  their  first  application  were 

I  their  imperfect  growth — they  were  almost  or  altogether  wanting,  owing  to  its  reple- 

•m  the  ground,  and  pronounced  to  tion  of  phosphate  of  lime.    Then  it  was  that 

respect  to  Colonel  Mellish,  a  very  the  farmer  began  to  look  out  for  substitutes, 

7  article  of  food  to  be  provided  for  and  hence  have  followed  the  long  list  of  artificial 

3h  had  not  the  power  to  make  a  meal  manures  in 'their  various  forms, 
(ut  as  their  culture  was  improved.       The  course  of  cropping  usually  adopted  in  the 

es  at  length  were  introduced  for  western  division  of  the  county  is  the  Norfolk, 

1,  they  obtained  that  place  in  the  or  four  years  course,  namely, 
•  the  former  which  they  well  deserve,  i  gj  year,  turnips, 

jr  since  held.     Indeed,  so  highly  is  2nd  year,  barley, 

turnip  estimated  on  the  light  soils,  3rd  year,  grass  seeds  or  red  clover. 

1  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  ^th^  year,  wheat 

of  cultivation  upon  any  farm :  and  r\if  .^  :j       n  •       xi.  i 

the  farmers  of  Aese  districts  made  ^^  *^®  "^^^^  ^^  managing  these  several 

any  deficiencies  in  their  first  at-  crops,  Mr.  C.  then  enters  into  a  minute 

he  success  which  has  since  crowned  detail,  but  as  Turnips  are  so  very  much 

;   for  we  hwitate  not  to  say  that  the  foundation  of  aU  other  good  crops,  we 

s  can  be  nowhere  seen  than  m  some  v  n      .  .i..         ^.        j*  .y         ^ 

tiis  county  which  in  the  recollection  «^«^  "«*  P*^«  °^®'  *^^^  P°'^°°  <*^  *^«  «^^- 

ow  living  were  deemed  too  poor  to  ject  without  extracting  Mr.  C.'s  account  of 

penses  of  cultivation.  the  cultivation  of  them  :— 
of  this  district  is  described  as  a       -^.s  soon  as  the  wheat  crop  is  removed  the 

1,  with  gravel,  and  requires  some  preparation  immediately   conrimences  for  the 

J  •   J-  \-         ^i.    .n..  crop  of  turnips,  by  giving  the  land  one,  two,  or 

ord  any  indications  of  fertility—  even  more  orders  or  workings,  as  it  may  be 

dopted  to  insure  which,  with  the  necessary  or  convenient  during  the  dry  weather 

ropping,  is  thus  described  : ^^  autumn.     This  is  now  most  commonly  done 

by  putting  on  the  scarifier,  which  is  in  general 

-evident  that  land  which  was  too  ^ge  throughout  the  district;    the  land  being 

irst  instance  to  produce  anything  again  crossed  by  the  same,    and    afterwards 

I  not  without  extraneous  aid  yield  worked  by  Ughter  harrows  until  the  quitch  grass 

cessary  to  improve  its  first  condi-  jg  ^ady  for  bemg  got  off     It  was  formerly  tiie 

L  to  which,  considCTable  tracts  of  custom  to  bum  tiiis  on  the  ground  after  being 

y  too  far  removed  from  any  large  j-ated  together ;   but  it  is  now  more  generally, 

otherwise  might  have  furnished,  i,y  good  farmers,  carted  away  and  put  mto  a 

»me  measure,  the  means  necessary  gjack,  and  after  remaining  there  until  dry,  used 

irovement;  but  through  the  medium  as  a  bottom  for  the  manure  in  the  yards,  where 

ige  and  other  light  manures,  the  ^  jg  ^^f^\  jn  absorbing  the  drainage  of  urine, 
jxtensive  district  has  been  within       jhis  method  of  using  the  quitch-grass  has 

sentuiy  entirely  changed.  |,een  objected  to,  but  we  tiimk  witiiout  sufficient 

re  originally  very  ch^p,  and  as  force,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  liable  to  grow 

were  strikingly  manifest  to  all  who  afterwards :    to  obviate  this  it  is  oiUy  necessary 

them,  they  were,  until  the  increas-  to  see  to  its  being  dried  before  it  is  so  applied, 
for  them  raised  considerably  the       It  was  the  practice  of  an  excellent  farmer  to 

avishly  used.    It  was  thought  by  apply  salt  by  way  of  assistmg  the  process  of 

i  the  quantity  used  was  increased,  decay ;   and  we  doubt  not  that  the  idea  is  well 

uld  follow  in  the  same  ratio  ;  and  worti^y  of  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  make 
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as  mudi  manure  on  their  faim  as  possible,—  by  two  horses  abreast  ThedistuioebetirNi 
which  certainly  will  be  the  object  of  every  the  drills  should  vary  with  the  quality  of  Ae 
farmer  who  daly  estimates  its  value.  soil,  from  22  to  27  inches.    The  better  the  sA 

If  the  season  is  favourable  for  cleaning  the  the  wider  the  drills  may  be  drawn,  as  the  pliati 
fallows,  when  they  receive  the  last  ploughing  will  be  larger,  and  consequently  leqaiie  more 
before  winter,  they  are  not  unfrequentiy  so  per-  room  to  expand  in.  The  manure  is  then  cntel 
fectly  tilled  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  the  recep-  on  by  one-horse  carts  from  the  hills,  asdenSied  t 
tion  of  the  seed,  which  on  the  dry  soils  of  above,  in  quantity  from  10  to  \5  loads  to  the  I 
Nottinghamshire  is  an  advantage  that  can  acre,  as  it  happens  to  be  plentifiil  or  the  eon* 
scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated,  or  too  much  trary,  or  as  the  farmer  may  wish  to  iCKneitflr 
souffht  after.  As  the  winter  rains  then  succeed,  not  for  other  purposes.  Women  andhoyidia  e( 
the  land  requires  to  be  but  little  disturbed  in  follow,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  dnridii  jq 
the  following  spring,  but  remains  cool,  and  is  and  equally  distributing  it  in  the&lls.  If  lis 
far  more  certain  of  producing  a  crop  of  turnips  manure  has  been  well  made  in  the  yards,  sai 
than  if  exposed  by  repeated  ploughings  during  afterwards  treated  in  the  manner  we  hire  d^  h 
the  drying  months  of  the  spring  season.  scribed,  it  will  present  a  black  and  dly  sppes^ 

In  the  winter  months  as  the  manure  is  made   ance,  retaining  considerable  heat,  aod  finsf 
it  is  carted  out  of  the  yards  into  the  fields  where   every  indication  of  strength  and  goodness.  Hi    if 
it  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  approaching   ridges  are  then  immediately  split  by  saodw 
season  for  the  turnip  crop.     There  are  various   plough,  covering  in  the  manure  as  qoiddja 
modes  of  preserving  it  during  the  interval  which   possible,  which  at  this  season  of  the  yesr,  via 
ensues.    The  one  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the   evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  is  an  odjeet  i 
best  is,  to  have  it  thrown  up  into  hills  out  of  paramount  importance.    The  NortbonMoi 
the  carts  by  hand,  and  not,  as  is  more  frequently   drill  now  follows  upon  the  newly-made  ridges    Kj 
the  case,  run  upon  by  ^e  carts,  to  prevent   whilst  the  mould  is  fresh  and  moist,  deposiiiq^    ki 
thereby — what  is,  after  all,  an  erroneous  idea —   at  one  and  the  same  time,  although  at  ^avt 
its  overheating.   By  throwing  it  lightly  together   depths,  the  seed  and  such  hand  manniesisaf 
the  fermentation  is  equal  throu^out,  and  will   be  used.    The  quantity  of  seed  sown  o&  i 
be  found  so  when  it  is  again  disturbed.    Instead   acre  ought  to  be  varied  according  to  the  stiteit 
however,  of  allowing  the  gases  to  escape  by   the  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  genenl 
exhalation,  we  would,  by  all  means,  reconmiend   character  of  the  soiL     On  the  light  soQi)  if  |li 
a  covering  of  soil  to  be  thrown  upon  it,  sides  as   sufficiently  moist,  every  seed  may  be  ezpedtad 
well  as  top,  of  not  less  than  six  inches  deep :   to  vegetate,  and  even  then  not  less  thin  fiki 
by  which  means  those  gases  are  repelled  back   ought  to  be  sown ;   but  on  the  stronger  ndk 
upon  the  manure  itself,  and  there  fixed,  instead   which  lie  more  open,  and  upon  which  it  ii»  ii 
of  wasting  themselves  on  the  "desert  air.*'  consequence,  more  difficult  to  secure  asiif> 

Manure  so  treated  will  require  nothing  more   ^iency  of  plants,  not  less  than  4lb8.  shonldil  |i 
doing  to  it  until  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks   *°^*  ^ 

of  the  time  of  using,  when  it  ought  to  be  turned,  ^^  are  aware  that  many  will  consider  OS 
and  again  covered  with  the  same  soil.  The  an  unnecessary  quantity;  but,  supposing  III 
expense  of  covering  is  very  triffing,  the  advan-  ^'^ole  to  grow,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  it  i 
tage  attendant  on  it  is  very  great.  There  is  no  ^y  ^^  introduce  the  hoes  somewhat  io(B» 
need  to  cart  the  soil  from  a  distance,  but  only  ^^^  *^  ^^^  easier  thinned  tomtt^ 
to  make  a  trench  round  the  manure,  the  same  anundance  than  suppKed  when  wanting,  pirt- 
as  if  covering  potatoes  for  the  winter.  cularly  on  dry  soUs,  where  tiansplantiiigi 

The  usual  season  for  sowing  the  Swede  turnip  attended  wiih  uncertam^ ;  and  in  fcioor  wi 
commences  the  last  week  in  May,  or  the  first  in  l«gc  quantity  of  seed  we  may  cite  tiie  »» 
June,  and  continues  tUl  about  the  20th  of  the  <Jnmbnan  practice,  which  is  highauthontj* 
latter  month.    If  sown  earlier  they  are  liable,   "^^  subject 

on  the  dry  soils,  to  mildew ;  if  later,  they  fre-  Amongst  a  great  variety  of  hand  mafflB* 
quendy  do  not  attain  the  same  size  which  they  now  in  use  the  most  common  are  bones  giiMri 
otherwise  would.  Some  experienced  farmers  either  to  what  is  called  "  dost,"  or  to  '1>^ 
prefer  a  rather  late  season,  from  the  circum-  inch,"  that  is,  left  in  pieces  of  about  thsta^ 
stance  of  the  late  sown  turnips  being  mostly  of  and  rape-dust,  mixed  with  them,  which  serf* 
better  quality  than  those  sown  earlier.  Pre-  to  quicken  into  action  their  donoant  p«il^ 
suming  on  the  land  being  perfectly  clean,  and  Many  substitutes  have,  however,  ofkteyM* 
free  from  quitch,  the  usual  method  is  to  throw  been  made  use  o^  which  we  propose  to  i^ 
open  drills  for  tiie  reception  of  the  manure,  briefiy  afterwards,  and  will  only  observe  tkiAi 
which  is  done  by  a  common  swing  plough,  in  dressing  supplied  for  the  tomip  crop  fto** 
most  general  ase  throughout  the  county,  drawn  heavy  item  in  the  fimner's  annual  eiqpwBM^ 
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2  the  present  Mr.  Milward  informed  us  feed  for  the  lambing  ewes  during  the  early  spring 
spent  Uiat  year  at  Babworth,  upon  170  season.      A  mixture   of  **  white  globe"   and 

r  turnips,  from  50s.  to  70s.  an  acre,  and  purple-top  white"  is  often  sown  for  early  feed 

lore  than  that  sum,  for  the  greater  part  in  the  autumn.     The  ''  green  globe"  is  an  ex- 

:rop  was  swede  turnips,  which  received  cellent  kind  to  succeed,  and  possesses  this  ad- 

ioD  of  rape-dust  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  vantage,  that  it  will  bear  the  winter  nearly  as 

.    a-ton,  the  price  current  for  the  year,  well  as  the  Swedish  turnip  itself.      The  routine 

mips  were,  however,  good  In  proportion,  of  cultivation  for  the  common  turnips  is  similar 

Lch  so  that,  the  gpreat  breadth  considered,  to  that  pursued  for  the  Swedes,  excepting  that 

e  quality  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  they  do  not  require  the  same  high  management 

'own,  they  were  the  best  we  have  ever  seen,  that  the  latter  do.       Neither  have  they,  in 

beard  Mr.  Milward  observe  that  he  has  general,  the  same  space  allowed,  either  between 

upon  the  same  farm,  consisting  of  about  the  drills  or  the  plants  themselves.      Some 

res  of  arable  land,  upwards  of  £600  in  prefer  to  sow  them  on  the  level  furrow,  and  not 

cake  in  one  year ;   and,  supposing  the  upon  ridges :   such  is  Mr.  Milward's  practice, 

this  cake  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  After  the  land  has  been  brought  to  a  smooth 

)y  beasts,  and  the  manure  applied  to  the  surface  it  is  manured,  and  the  manure  imme- 

crop,  the  two  items  form  together  a  very  diately  ploughed  in  by  a  common  furrow.    The 

outiay  of  capital.  seed  is  then  drilled  in,  and  also  the  tillage,  by 

it  may  be  urged  that  the  case  here  ad-  one  of  the  large  Suffolk  drills,  at  a  distance  of 

is  an  extreme  case,  and  a  solitary  one,  not  more  than  18  or  20  inches  between  the  rows, 

at  the  farming  of  an  individual  forms  no  Drilling  on  the  flat  has  two  advantages  over  the 

m  whereby  to  judge  of  a  district     But  ridge  method.     The  luisty  showers  in  summer 

1  a  remark  we  would  rejoin,  that  it  is  by  do  not  run  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  so  easily 

ms  a  solitary  case ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  when  sown  upon  ridges ;   and  it  also  admits 

are  many  tenant  farmers  in   the  same  of  the  turnips  being  drilled  much  nearer  be- 

ourhood   who  are  farming  with  equal  tween  the  rows,  which  in  the  white  turnip  is  of 

and  that  such  a  degree  of  cultivation  service,  inasmuch  as  where  upon  ridges  only 

ist  the  sand-land  farmers  forms  the  rule  onlp  three  rows  could  be  had  to  secure  the 

than  the  exception.  benefit  of  covering  the  manure  better  (which  is 

U)on  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  the  principal  advantage  possessed  by  the  ridge 

dt  the  horse-hoe  no  time  is  lost  in  stirring  system,)  four  may  be  included  in  the  same  space ; 

>und  effectually  between  the  drills,  as  it  is  and,  although  the  turnips  may  be  smaller  in 

that  their  growth  is  thereby  greatly  ac-  size,  they  are  of  far  better  quality.    The  horse^i^ 

;ed.     They  will  now  soon  be  ready  for  hoe  may  be  used  within  drills  of  18  inches,  but 

g  with  the  common  hoe  across  the  drills,  not  at  less,  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  plants, 

3  purpose  of  thinning  the  plants.    This  Two  pounds  of  seed  is  generally  thought  enough 
to  be  done  by  an  experienced  man,  foU  of  the  common  turnip  to  the  acre. 

by  a  boy  or  girl,  to  leave  single  such  The  early- sown  turnips  are  generally  ready 

as  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  separate  to  stock  during  the  month  of  September,  which 

be  hoe.     The  usual  distance  at  which  the  is  mostly  done  by  turning  lambs  upon  them. 

are  left  apart  is  from  9  to  12  inches ;  These  have  been  previously  taught  by  the  ewes 

hoe  of  a  size  not  less  than  9  inches  should  to  eat  linseed-cake,  and  have  an  allowance  of  a 

d  if  the  plants  are  to  have  sufficient  space  quarter  of  a  pound  each  until  Christmas,  which 

ch  to  develop  themselves.     This  work  is  is  then  increased  to  half  a  poimd,  if  they  are 

ntly  performed  by  the  piece,  at  about  4s.  intended  to  be  sold  fat  in  the  spring :  a  practice 

:re,  and  cannot  be  done  for  less  to  allow  followed  now  very  often,  at  least  as  regards  the 

iges.     In  a  few  days  afterwards  a  second  wethers.     The  choicest  grimmers  are  more  fre- 

hoeing  will  be  required,  and  not  impro-  quentiy  reserved  for  breeding  ewes:  a  proportion 

a  third,  as  well  as  being  gone  over  a  se-  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  being  supplied  each 

time  by  the  hand-hoe,  although  at  much  year,  by  which  means  the  flock  of  ewes  is  always 
ipense  than  the  former  one,  the  object  of  young, 

tter  hoeing  being  chiefly  to  eradicate  any  » 

which  may  remain.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricutturet  Sfc.    W. 

season  for  sowing  the  conunon  turnip  in  Blackwood   and  Sons,  Edinburgh    and 

eral  varieties  is  from  the  middle  of  June  London 

,  ^^i' Aui' t'l^Ld  wttL'^^:  The  opentog  of  the  pr.«nt  number,  which 

as  crop  of  tares.      These  late  turnips,  commences  the  second  volume  of  the  new 

M>d  management,  form  the  most  nutritious  series,  presents  us  with  two  letters  fxom 
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Profesaor  Johnston,  tbe  talented  cbemist  of 
tbe  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of 
Scotland,  written  during  visits  made  by  him 
to  Fife  and  Forfar,  the  first  being  addressed 
to  Wm.  M.  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Balloch- 
myle,  and  the  other  to  David  Milne,  Esq., 
of  Milne-Graden :  from  the  former  we 
make  tbe  following  extracts,  feeling  sure 
as  we  do  so  that  we  are  afibrding  a  treat  of 
no  common  kind  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  professor,  as  he  travelled  between 
Kirkaldy  and  Colinsburgb,  saw  potatoes 
left  in  the  drills  through  the  winter,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would,  when  taken  up  in 
tbe  spring,  prove  better  for  seed.  On  thb 
be  remarks : — 

This  disease  in  the  potatoe  has  already  called 
forth  many  hasty  opinions,  almost  all  partially 
true,  because  founded  on  one  or  two  facts,  but 
nearly  all  unsound  as  general  expressions  of  the 
truth,  since  they  are  contradicted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  other  practical  men  in  other  districts 
of  the  country.  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  case 
with  the  method  of  planting  in  autumn  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gray  of  Dilston,  and  which  we 
last  year  saw  under  trial  on  the  fium  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Burnet  of  Gadgirth,  in  whose  hands 
it  fieuled;  and  such  will  be  the  case  with  tbe 
latest  of  the  infallible  cures  which  has  been 
propounded,  that  of  cutting  the  sets  in  autumn 
or  winter,  before  the  shooting  of  the  tuber  in 
spring  commences.  I  was  told  in  Dumfries- 
shire of  extensive  failures  where  whole  potatoes 
were  planted— a  circumstance  which  shews 
that  the  meie  prevention  of  bleeding  by  cutting 
in  autumn  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  universal 
remedy.  We  are  clearly  unable,  as  yet,  to 
assign  either  any  general  cause  for  the  disease 
or  any  universal  remedy.  Something  may 
possibly  be  suggested  by  the  analyses  of 
sound  and  diseased  potatoes,  for  which  the 
Highland  Society  has  offered  a  premium, 
though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  even  this  is  doubtfiil.  The 
moat  that  chemistry  has  yet  done  for  this 
question  is  in  tbe  shape  of  suggestions  for 
experiment ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fleming, 
f  uoh  experiments  have  so  £u  shewn  that  top- 


dressing  with  saline  mixtures,  not  only  dodon 
the  existing  plant,  but  strengthens  tiie  toben 
produced,  so  that,  when  afterwards  employed 
for  seed,  they  are  less  liable  to  fiulnie  tbs 
others  to  which,  during  ther  growth,  no  nfiK 
mixture  had  been  applied.  It  has  occnmito 
me,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  other  pReas* 
tions  hitherto  recommended,  that,  if  the  podti 
sets,  after  cutting,  could  be  steeped  fin  a  ftt 
hours  in  a  very  strong  brine,  contaimngilni 
little  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  then  dried  lilk 
gjrpsum,  after  Mr.  Fleming's  method,  wh 
advantage  might  accrue.  Could  yoaitintiy 
this? 

On  a  very  important  and  intereidiy 
subject,  viz.,  the  application  of  lime  to  h 
soil,  tbe  professor  has  the  following  :— 

I  am  sure  you  recollect  die  very  interatii| 
meeting  of  the  St  Quivox  Fanner's  Cloli^it. 
which  we  were  present  in  Ayr,  in  October  H 
when  the  subject  of  discussion  was  the  ok  if 
lime,  and  the  very  contradictory  opimonsiUch 
the  most  intelligent  prac&cal  men  exprentdA 
that  occasion.  One  unacquainted  with  the  lib* 
ject,  would  have  considered  it  very  strai^  ai 
puzzling  to  hear,  as  we  did,  one-half  of  tiie 
£Eurmers  there  assembled  declare,  from  Aeir 
experience,  that  lime  was  of  no  use  whstevBt, 
while  the  other  half  thought  frvoarably  of l^, 
and  some,  who  had  been  laying  it  on  at  s 
of  several  hundred  pounds  a-year,  anrn 
their  intention  of  continuing  to  do  so, 
of  the  profit  they  derived  from  it  What 
a  merchant  have  thought  of  such  oontradicli9 
opinions  ?  How  little  skill,  he  would  uj, 
these  men  have— bow  very  uncertain  thenttkf 
cultivate — how  destitute  of  fixed  prineipki* 
which  a  prudent  man  may  lely! 

And  yet  the  stranger  would  err  in  tins  ^ 
posing  either  that  the  art  of  culture  is  deitiMK 
of  fixed  principles  or  that  those  who  pioMc' 
this  art  are  inferior  in  natural  intdlij^enseto^ 
cultivators  of  any  other  art  The  sit  iii^ 
destitute  of  principles  nor  the  fiuraers  of  dtf 
heads  and  strong  natural  sense ;  but  ^ 
principles  have  never  been  distinctly  ittid^. 
them— never  put  before  them  in  dM  IH*" 
regular  instruction,  when  their  miiidi  ^ 
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1^  and  open,  or,  Bince  they  have  been  con-  the  silicatea  they  contain  to  undeigo  partial 

ed  with  the  cares  of  life,  exhibited  as  clear  decomposition. 

obvious  source  of  larger  profit  Difiuse  In  ihe  letter  to  Mr.  Milne,  we  have  the 
lowledge  of  piinciples,  and  contradictory  following,  on  draining  and  deep  plough- 
ions,  as  well  as  contradictoiy  practice,  will  ing : — 

ppear.  It  is  but  a  morning's  ride  from  Edinburgh  to 

a^di  case  of  success  or  failure,  from  any  Dundee,  and,  in  a  couple  of  years  more,  it  will 

0  of  treating  the  land,  will  have  its  oym  be  a  two-hours'  journey  only ;  and  yet  at  the 
ialities,  and  must  be  studied  by  itself;  but  back  of  the  Dundee  Law,  improvement,  during 
obvious  that  if  one  soil  contains  naturally  the  past  generation,  has  proceeded  at  as  laggard 
Tge  proportion  of  lime,  while  another  con-  a  pace  as  in  some  more  remote  districts. "»  There 

1  almost  none,  the  application  of  lime  to  the  are  some  fine  farms  in  the  district,  and  some 
ler  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  much  less  most  skilful  farmers;  and  if  you  were  to  go  with 
£cial  than  to  the  latter.     Now  such  is  the  me  to  Dundee  market,  I  could  pick  you  out 

with  the  soil  formed  from  the  trap  rocks,  twenty  or  thirty  practical  men,  whom  for  know- 
kntains  naturally  much  lime.  The  rock  of  ledge  and  intelligence,  and  a  desire  to  improve, 
tarres  Crag,  for  example,  from  an  analysis  ingrafted  upon  that  rare  and  prudent  tempera- 
e  in  my  laboratory,  appears  to  contain  in  ment  which  makes  every  step  they  take  a  sure 
^  four  tons  as  much  lime  as  is  present  in  and  safe  one,  you  will  not  easily  surpass  in 
3f  pure  limestone.  There  must  be  much,  other  parts  of  Scotland.  And  yet,  in  the  neigh- 
afore,  in  the  s(nl  that  is  formed  from  such  a  bourhood  of  these  men,  improvement  has  been 
•  Now  in  Ayrsl^re  and  in  Fife,  these  so  slow,  that  even  the  example  and  stimulus  of 
B  appear  here  and  there  in  patches  of  greater  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Dundee  has  been 
ess  extent  over  the  breadth  and  length  of  unable  to  drain  and  subsoil  the  land  from  which 

coimties;   and  there  crumbling  or  rotten  its  inhabitants  draw  the  potatoes  and  the  milk 

ions  form  isolated   tracts   of  fertile  soil,  for  their  daily  consumption.     I  fancy  it  is  in- 

pe  who  &rm  these  soils  may  conscientiously  correct  to  suppose  that  large  commercial  towns 

correctly  declare  that,  on  their  land,  while  sweep  into  their  own  vortex  all  the  enterprising 

'  have  held  it,  lime  has  done  no  good ;  while  spirits  and  spare  capital  of  their  neighbourhood, 

r  neighbours,  who  farm  the  cold  clays  of  the  and  embark  them  in  the  prevailing  and  popular 

lining  coal  measures  may  be  applying  it  line  of  conmiercial  speculation,  and  yet  facts 

L  a  certain  hope  of  profit      The  road- scrap-  are  not  wanting  which  would  appear  to  support 

I  which  the  former  despise,  the  latter  may  such  an  opinion.  How  otherwise  can  we  explain 

.  to  act  upon  their  grass-lands,  or  on  their  why  those  neglected  tracts  of  land  we  have  so 

sn  crops,  like  a   moderate  application  of  often  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  are 

•L  allowed   stfll  to  groan  imder  their  perennial 

n  connexion  with  this  latter  observation  I  load  of  rushes ;    that,  while  the  merchants  of 

y  mention  to  you,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Glasgow  are  lavishing  their  tens  of  thousands 

^-scrapings  from  Leith  Walk  and  some  ad-  in  draining  the  swamps  of  Demerara  and  Ja- 

ling  streets,  which  are  metalled  with  broken  maica,  the  marshes  around  their  native  city 

p,  are  carted  to  the  sea-shore  at  Leith,  at  an  should   be   permitted   to  shiver  in  primeval 

•^nie  of  jS700  a-year,  to  be  washed  away  and  coldness  ? 

■ted  by  the  tide.     It  is  even  said,  I  do  not       But  the  drain  is  now  beginning  to  score  the 

Hr  how  correctly,  that  parties  are  prohibited  slopes  behind  Dundee,  and  deep-ploughing  to 

^  penalty  from  canying  any  of  this  refuse  bring  new  food  within  the  reach  of  the  plant. 

''7  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  land.  In  the  course  of  our  walk,  we  went  into  one  of 

i&ake  them  sensibly  useful,  these  scrapings  the  fields  of  an  adjoining  farm,  whero  the  tenant* 

^d  be  laid  up  in  heaps  for  a  year,  to  allow  a  most  industrious  man,  was  himself  holding 
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the  ptoagh.  We  found  the  land  in  fine  condi-  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  1  foobdliul 
lion,  and  the  plough  turning  it  over  to  a  depth  draiiung  a  field  which,  a  few  years  ago,  he  tiA 
of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  I  naturally  praised  they  would  have  considered  dry  enough.  En 
his  deep  ploughing.  **  Aye,  sir,"  he  said,  <*  the  drains  were  eighteen  feet  apart  and  thiity-thni 
fiirm  would  hae  just  clean  done  me,  gin  I  hadna  inches  deep.  From  some  remaiks  I  had  mrii : 
deep-ploughed."  in  my  lecture  the  precedbg  day,  he  laid  k 

The  thorough-draining  now  going  on  in  this   should  in  future  make  their  depth  three  fa^ 
immediate  neighbourhood,  has  been  in  a  great    irhich,  for  stone  drains,  is  sufficiently  sbillK 
measure  either  the  actual  work  or  consequence   He  does  all  his  draining  at  his  own  coctHf  I 
of  the  example  of  Sir  John  Ogilvie.     We  know   course  he  has  a  nineteen  years'  lease— aodli] 
it  is  but  a  few  years  since  he  became  a  farmer,   reckons,  as  the  Berwick  and  Roxboigh  fimMij 
and  the  way  in  which  his  attention  was  drawn   have  told  me,  that  his  whole  outlay  is  lepaidlfj 
to  it  shews  how  much  good  may  be  done,  indi-   the  increased  produce  in  two  or  three  yean, 
rectly  and  by  accident  as  it  were — ^more  correctly       The  subsoil-plough  is  here,  as  it  ought  enr] 
speaking,  by  the  use  of  those  various  means  of  to  be,  the  follower  of  the  drain.     Mr  Cdbbl 
diffusing  agricultural  knowledge,  which  it  is  one  found  the  difierence  it  produces  upon  his  pol 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  Agricultural  Chemis-   toes  so  great,  that  he  proposes  to  suhaoill 
try  Association  to  promote.     He  was  leaving   land  every  rotation.      He  is  at  present  alt 
Edinburgh  one  morning   for  home,  when  a  his  ploughs,  that  he  may  be  able,  in  going  i 
friend  put  into  his  hand  Mr.  Smith  of  Dean-   his  land  again,  to  plough  three  inches 
ston's  pamphlet  on  draining,  to  amuse  himself  than  before,  making  twenty  inches  in  alL  H« 
with  by  the  way.      He  read  it,  and  said,  what   can  our  Ayrshire  friends  ever  get  to  thist 
could  be  done  for  his  own  land.     On  reaching   of  improvement  while  the  bottoms  otthxsri 
home,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  tenant  of  one   are  little  more  than  twenty  inches  from 
of  his  wettest  fiirms,  who  wished  either  to  give   surface  7    A  well-known  farmer  in  this 
it  up  or  to  have  a  reduction  of  rent      He  took   Mr.  Drununond  of  Craigie,  remarked  to 
the  tenant  at  his  word,  allowed  him  to  quit,  and   that  the  land  in  this  county  is  not  half  j 
became  a  farmer  himself.    It  was  amusing,  he   with  the  common  plough ;  I  belieyetiiei 
told  me,  to  see  the  shrugging  of  shoulders   may  be  said  of  much  of  the  land  of  Ayishini 
among  some  of  the  farmers  he  consulted,  when  ♦ 

he  told  them  of  his  intention  to  drain  what  they  J.  R.  &  A.  RANSOME'S 

were  in  the  habit  of  considering  dry  land.    But  workmen's  fete  in  the  park  of  wv. 
the  perennial  flow  of  water  from  Uie  first  drains  fonnerbau,    esq.,   ipswich. 

he  cut,  and,  above  all,  the  striking  fact  that  Some  weeks  since  the  workmen  in  the 
what  were  formerly  the  worst  fields  of  the  farm  of  Messrs.  J.  R.  &  A.  Ransome,  Ipswich,! 
gave,  after  draining,  the  best  crops  — these  pressed  a  wish  to  provide  an  entertainmAtl 
quickly  satisfied  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  their  own  expense,  upon  the  occasion  of 
money-making  of  his  neighbours,  so  that  some  Ransome,  Esq.,  having  nearly  arrtnd  iti 
of  these  are  now  doing  quite  as  much,  and  doing  fiftieth  year  of  his  connexion  with  the  bnsiMftl 
it  as  efficiently,  as  himself.  It  is  astonishing  This  proposition  emanated  from  woiimeo,! 
how  much  good  may  be  done,  without  any  great  of  whom  had  been  from  20  to  40  years  is  Al| 
exertion  and  without  any  expenditure,  wliich  a  establishment,  and  was  eagerly  and  wiflv] 
skilful  tenant  will  not  afterwards  readily  make  seconded  by  the  whole  of  thdr  fellow  laboii^j 
for  himself,  by  the  example  and  presence  of  a  A  fact  like  this  is  most  honourable  to  all  psrf^j 
resident  proprietor  who  really  knows  something  as  it  must  have  been  gratifying  espedi%'| 
of  the  ^ndip^  of  agriculture.  every  member  of  the  firm,  and  themoR*^! 

I  was  much  interested  by  a  visit  we  paid  to  the  senior  partner  himself  as  deuMWiMii**"] 
the  fiirm  of  Mr.  W.  Cobb,  one  of  the  largest  the  appreciation  by  the  workmen,  if 
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nagement,  and  of  high  and  honourable  piin-  by  Mr.  Gill,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  estaUisb' 

le.    But  matters  did  not  rest  in  this  position,  ment    It  expressed  the  high  gratification  ex* 

asrs.  Ransome,  grateful  for  this  intended  perienced  by  the  workmen  on  the  present  happy 

rk  of  respect,  most  handsomely  reversed  the  occasion,  and  acknowledged  the  solicitude  and 

er  of  things,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pro-  care  evinced  by  the  firm  for  the  welfare  of  all 

en,  became  the  hosts  in  place  of  guests,  and  in  their  employment,  those  gentlemen  having 

Boded  the  entertainment  to  their  wives  and  ever  given  practical  exemplification  of  **  the 

lilies  of  all  the  persons  in  their  employ.  golden  rule." 

^t  about  one  o'clock,  on  the  13th  ult,  the  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  and  as  Mr. 

^kmen  all  assembled  in  the  lower  part  of  James  Ransome  rose  to  reply,  the  sun  burst 

rist  Church  Park,  (which  was  kindly  granted  forth  in  all  its  splendour,  imparting  additional 

the  proprietor,)  adjoining  the  house.    Each  animation  to  the  scene.     The  apartment  rung 

Q  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children,  with  cheers,  as  Mr.  Ransome,  evidently  labour- 

.    walked  in  long  procession  to  the  dinner  ing  under  strong  emotion,  replied.    He  remind- 

xlioD.  ed  them  that,  for  their  successes,  they  owed  the 

Lt  the  eastern  end  of  the  fine  bowling-green,  largest  debt  of  gratitude  to  agriculture,  and 

ded  by  its  venerable  tiees,  a  gigantic  tent  after  remarking  upon  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 

lieen  erected.     Above  the  dais  were  alle-  meeting  them  on  such  an  occasion,  exhorted  all 

Usal  representations,  with  the  mottoes  ''Speed  to  continue  in  the  pursuit  of  religious,  indus- 

]ploagh" — ''Industry  and  Frugality :  provide  trious,  and  provident  habits,  as  the  only  sure 

tte  evening  of  life" — "Learn  war  no  more;"  safeguards  against  the  perils  of  that  season, 

Uea  representing  the  forging  swords  into  when  declining  strength  and  advancing    age 

Cfcghahares,  surmounted  by  the  Royal  Arms,  unfit  men  for  this  world's  labours. 

Ift  the  motto,  "  Long  live  the  Queen."      A  This  was  followed  by  a  neat  speech  from  Mr. 

Kt  many  elegant  flags  were  exhibited,  and  a  Robert  Ransome,  who  bade  them  all  hearty 

jfety  device  formed  in  flowers,  "  Speed  the  welcome,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the 

I3gh."     A  gallery  was  provided  for  the  band,  path  of  duty,  concluded  by  stating  that,  whilst 

STothing  could  have  been  more  admirable  amongst  the  workmen  he  asserted  his  dignity 

%  the  regularity  which  prevailed  upon  the  as  a  master,  he  still,  at  the  same  time>  always 

cuense  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  chil-  wished  to  stand  towards  them  in  the  character 

kXi,  taking  their  seats  at  the  respective  tables,  of  friend. 

ben  all  were  comfortably  seated  at  the  tables.  These  addresses  were  succeeded  by  an  elo- 

Seh  literally  groaned  with  the  weight  of  ex-  quent  speech  from  Mr.  Allen  Ransome.    He 

Meat  old  English  fare,  a  signal  was  made,  congratulated  himself  and  them  on  the  mutual 

9  James  Ransome,   Esq.,  attended  by  R.  good  understanding  that  had  ever  existed  be- 

kasome,   Esq.,  J.   A.   Ransome,  Esq.,    the  tween  them,  which  had  led  to  the  present  happy 

ambers  of  the  firm,  with  a  numerous  company  and  interesting  event.     He  then  alluded  to  the 

ladies  and  children,  entirely  composed  of  growing  spirit  of   intelligence  which  existed 

air  own  families,  took  their  seats  upon  the  amongst   the    working-classes,    as   especially 

Sjb.     a  short  pause  of  silence  having  been  evidenced  by  their  own  institutions — of  their 

^e,  dinner  commenced.    The  repast  being  self-supporting  provident  institutions,  for  sick- 

Sftdnded,  the  public  were  admitted :  the  whole  ness  and  old  age— of  their  society  for  mental 

^laee  was  soon  crowded  to  excess.    There  could  improvement,    and    now  valuable  circula^g 

Mhave  been  less  than  2,000  persons  present,  library,  and  to  the  spread  of  education,  which 
^■ides  3,000  or  4,000  more  waiting  outside,   had  led  to  a  more  just  appreciation  than  for- 

aable  to  gain  admittance.  merly  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  an  address  to   existed,  in  their  relative  situations,  between  the 
^  several  partners  in  the  firm  was  then  read  employer  and  the  employed,  or,  in  more  famiUac 
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i 


in 


pliTRse,  between  master  and  man. — ^We  regret  tact  with  the  other  elements.  A  steady  adlie* 
we  have  not  room  to  insert  the  whole  of  Mr.  A*  rence  to  this  system  enabled  him  to  make  Ae 
Ransome's  excellent  address.  remarkable  assertion  that,  by  saving  the  watj 

These  speeches  were  listened  to  with  deep   secretions  of  one  horse,  he  was  enabled  to  ^ 
attention,  and  the  tears  which  were  seen  to  stand   grass  enough  for  two ;  of  ten  horses,  foe  twol^ 
on  many  a  farrowed  cheek,  gave  evidence  of  and  so  on  in  proportion :  so  that  fimn  tm  c 
the  deep  reality  of  their  interest     Three-times-   six  acres  of  ground,  treated  in  this  mamte^b   Sb 
three,  and  long  life  and  happiness  to  all  present   was  enabled  to  get  a  succession  of  gns  wi 
was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Richard  Ransome,   hay  crops,  sufficient  for  upwards  of  one  lni>k 
whose  good-humoured  countenance  shone  con-   dred  horses.    In  fact,  so  great  was  the  aflktf   '^ 
spicuous  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd.    Thanks   between  urinary  secretions  thus  applied,  al 
were  then  given  to  W.  C.  Fonnereau,  Esq.,  for   grass,  that  he  saw  no  limit  to  vegetable  dereiop* 
his  kindness  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  park ;    ment,  when  submitted  to  this  process, 
succeeded  by  several  rounds  of  cheers.      In       Bonded  Wheat. — Lord  John  Rasedl  1m 
replying,  Mr.  Fonnereau  remarked  upon  the   obtained  a  parliamentary  document,  which  ki 
respectability  of  the  meeting,  upon  the  order  been  printed,  showing  the  quantity  of  wheft 
and  regularity  observed,  and  upon  the  great  bond  on  the  1st  of  July,  during  the  last 
care  always  taken  by  Messrs.  Ransome  to  im-   years.    The  paper  shows  that,  on  the  let  Ji^* 
prove  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  physical  con-   there  were  430,894  quarters  of  wheat  in 
dition  of  their  workmen — a  firm  which  never   The  following  is  the  account  rendered  fiRHB 
lost  sight  of  Christian  character  and  practice,   to  1845 : — In  1838,  there  were  of  wheat 
whilst  pursuing  their  interests  as  manufacturers,   wheat  flour  in  bond,  618,590  quarters ;  li 

Several  hearty  cheers  where  then  given,  and   51,217  ;  1840,  569,952 ;  1841,  579,872; 
the  company  adjourned  to  the  adjacent  grounds,   1,250,436 ;  1843,  297,416 ;  1844,  604,122; 
were  various  rustic  sports  commenced,  termin-   in  1 845,  430,394. 
ating  by  a  display  of  fireworks.    Nothing  could       Webster's  New  Hand-pipe  and 
exceed  the  admirable  good  feeling  and  joyous  machine. — Her  Mijesty  and   Prince 
hilarity  which  prevailed  throughout  the  day ;   before  their  departure  for  Germany,  beiif 
not  a  single  instance  of  excess  was  to  be  found   sirous  of  having  the  estate  in  which 
throughout  the  whole  assembly,  composed  as  it  house  stands,  and  which  consists  of  about  i" '^ 
was,  of  many  thousands,  and  the  occasion  will   acres,  thoroughly  drained,  had  Mr.  W( 
be  long  cherished  in  the  remembrance  of  all  new  patent  hand-pipe  and  tUe-machine 
present  and  explained  to  them.    After  seeing  its 

»  tion,  they  expressed  their  approval,  andio^ 

Economical  construction  of  Stables. —   ted  Mr.  Webster  to  carry  out  their  wisbea 
I  learned,  observes  Mr.  E.  Sullen  in  the  Irish       The   Leicester  Monument.— The 
Farmers*  Gazettet  whilst  attending  the  great   mony  of  lajring  the  first  stone  of  the 
Yorkshire  cattle  show,  that  a  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  to  be  erected  by  subscription,  to  the  meaxKJ 
London,  who  was  present  at  the  council  dinner,   the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  better  knows  is 
stables  his  horses  in  a  particular  maimer,  viz.,   day  as  "  Coke,  of  Norfolk,"  took  phice  oo 
in  lofts  or  floors,  one  over  another,  like  an  or-    12th  ult,  in  Holkham.      All  the  towu 
dinary  dwelling-house,  or  barrack,  which  ena-   villages  round  contributed  their  quotas  t^^F 
bles  him  to  carry  out  his  favourite  system  of  meeting,  and  beside  the  actual  subsciiben)^ 
economizing  the  liquid  manure  in  the  easiest   amounted  to  several  hundreds,  and  their fioA 
manner;  he  is  thus  enabled  to  collect  every   there  were  several  thousands  of  farmers,  yeea^ 
drop  that  falls,  and  to  convey  it  carefully  to   labourers,  workmen,  and  many  othen»  ^ 
tanks  on  the  ground  floor,  without  having  its   Colbome  acted  the  part  of  founder  of  theS** 
strength  or  vidne  impaired  and  wasted  by  con-   ument 
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days  agO)  six  beasUi  the  property  of  Ditto                  do.,  washed  ....13  6    17  6 

of  Southorpe,  died  in  consequence  of  White  ditto         do 24  8    28  0 

ten  a  quantity  of  oak-leaves  and  roots.  The  public  sales  of  foreign  wool  have  gone  off 

HAM    Farmer's    Club.— The  next  with  considerable  spirit ;  the  colonial  and  Cape 

f  this  club  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  ^^^^*  ^^  P^^  ^*-  «^^^  ^^  ^«'«  London  sales. 

sptember.    The  subject  for  discussion  ^-^  ^^  ^^^  ^^V  P«''%  *^^f  '*^«  ^*  ^^S 

The  most  eligible  system  of  working  ^*^  ^f^^  the  fine  were  sold  to  get  them  fairly 

1  a  farm,  whether  by  yearly  in-door  bought  forward. 

or  by  week-men."  Hova— The  duty  is  called  £l70  to  £175,000. 

^f^s^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^ffss^sBs^  There  was  a  rise  since  our  last,  which  has  been 

KX^t  jfHtiXbttfk*  well  maintainedf  although  the  accounts  from  the 

~  plantations  come  away  better. 

?  harvest  than  the  present,  so  far  as  the  

ounties  of  England  are  concerned,  has  LONDON.  Aug.  26.        Per  Qt. 

xperienced  for  many  year,.     3^  I""'-  Whbat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red          48    66 

abundant  wheat  crop,  which  in  some  White 51    62 

he  early  spring  foretold,  has  been  bro'    Rye,  new     30     32 

r  weather,  and  the  farmer's  hopes  have   Barley,  Grinding 25    27 

ly  destroyed.     The  heaviest  crops  will,  Cheval^r " 81     38 

well  ascertained,  afford  the  lightest  Irish 

ptfor  straw,  of  which  there  will  be  an  Bere 25    — 

every  where,  and  should  the  present  ^^^T,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....           ^    H 

veather  continue,  the  crop  will  not  be  Kington  and  Wwe'    V.V.           56    58 

t  one-half  what  under  other  circum-  Chevalier..... 60    61 

ought.    J  failure  to  this  extent,  in  the  Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed          23     24 

reduction  of  England,  must  be  sensibly  Yo^'alVand  cii  blaJk.'.           20    II 

markets,  and  although  there  is  no  up*  Cork  white 22    — 

ency  at  present,  yet  since  our  last  spec-  Dublin  .......^ 21     22 

ttrived  to  force  up  the  figure  to  about  Black    .••••...  21     22 

,st  white  wheat  in  farmers'  hands.-^  |^°*f  ^®®^ 24     26 

"^  Fotatoe 25    28 

is  little  in  demand;  but  holers  are  Limerick 22    24 

r  the  impression  that  the  general  crop  Beans,  Tick,  new  ...•• 38    40 

%r's  grain,  must  have  sustained  more  or  Old,  small 40    42 

je.— Oats  maintain  a  high  figure,  28*.   ^^^^'  ul\^ \V\  88    40 

^n  given  for  Scotch  of  good  quality.  White    !!!!!!*.!'.*.!'.!!!!           38    40 

aintains  its  value.  The  prices  at  foreign  Boilers 38    40 

places  are  rising.      The  arrivals  by  Seed,  Rape,  27 ^  28/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last 

,       ,  •        *    *     Tiyr,Tr.n,«^  Mustard,  White 12  15 

om  abroad  are  ummportant--UvTTO^  ^^^    ....  10  12  per  bush. 

quality  is  a  turn  lower  ;  prime  sheep.  Flour,  Town-made  51  — 

naintain  their  value. — The  Pork  trade  Suffolk. ...  42  —  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

Lambs  are  slow  of  sale,  yet  the  prices  Stockton  and  Norfolk —  42 

a-head  of  those  of  last  year.  foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

1  are  in  steady  demand  at  the  following   ^^^.^^^  j^^t^j^ 4g    qq 

*•  ^    ^'  ^'  Hamburgh 88    — 

hland  Wool,  per  241b8..  9  3  to  9  7}  Rostock 42    44 

ghlanddo 12  0    13  0     Barley 19    23 

ssed      do.. unwashed  ..10  9     12  0     Oats,  Brew  17     18 

do.. .washed  ....11  6     13  6  Feed  14    17 

3Yiot     do.. unwashed..  11  6    14  0     Beans    —     28    29 
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PlBAB 28    32 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 24    — 

Baltic 21    — 


PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 
Liverpool,  Aug  26. 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 12071  qrs.£8 

Barley 161 

OaU 17230 

Beans  7S7 

Peas 115 

Rye — 


0 
8 
2 
19 
0 
0 


i 
7 
3 
5 
11 
0 


Hay,  best  p.8t  is  l| 

Clover  ditto  . .  0  0 

Green  ditto  ..  0  3^ 

Vetches     ....  0  8 
Straw, 

Wheat 0  6| 

Oat   0  6| 

Barley 0  7 


PoUUoet,  u  i 
Short  tops....  1  5 
Red  apple....  0  0 

Cups 1  S 

Cattle   1  6 

Turnips  prton26  0 

Carrots 37  0 

Manure    ....  7  0 


9* 


SEED  MARKET.        s.        s. 

Canaiy,  per  qr. 44  to  48 

Carraway,  per  cwt 44  to  48 

Clover,  red,  English    45  to  50 

„    Foreign     40  to  48 

white,  English    60  to  62 

„  „      Foreign     50  to  62 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  36 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  igll  to  £11    5s. 
„         „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £7  7s.  to  £7  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 10  to  14 

„         supermie    „        ••* 12  to  16 

„         brown         „        ........   12  to  16 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last  ■ . . .  £26  to  30 
Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bu8hel.4s  Od  to  6 
Foreign      „       ,.        •,  •.  38  to    5 


Cattle  tUsxfubi. 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

Aug.  25^,  1845^     ^stofSk 

f.  d.    I.  i 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    8  to  S  t 

Second  quality  do 8    2  to  3  4 


>) 


>f 


>» 


Prime  large  Oxen 3 

Prime  Scots,  &c •  •  • »  4 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep . .  »»  3 

Second  quality  do. 3 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do    •  •  •  •  4 

Prime  Southdown  do 4 

Large  coarse  calves    3 

Prime  small  do •  4 

Large  Hogs 3 

Neat  small  Porkers ••  3 


6toSN 
Ote4  I 
4to3 

lGto4 
6toi 

10  to  I 
6to4 
4to4  t 
OtoS 

10  to  4 


LIVERPOOL,  Aug.  26. 

s. 
Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  701bs . .  8 

Ditto,  red 8 

Irish  white,  new 8 

Egyptian » •  •  •  6 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451b8.  ••  3 

Irish 3 

Welsh 3 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.30 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch  ......  4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 34 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  .36 

Irish  and  Scotch    34 

Foreign 38 

Eg^tian,  per  4801bs.   . .  34 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. . . .  .38 

Foreign    37 

Canadian 35 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine .60 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs. ...  .45 

Irish 43 

Foreign,  duty-paid,   per 

IQOlbs.,  U.S 31 

Canadian 31 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh,  per  240lbs».28 

Irish 26 

ladum  Com,  ner  4801bB 19 


d. 

s. 

d. 

6 

9 

8 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

6 

8 

6 

10 

6 

4 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

35 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

32 

6 

0 

32 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

27 

6 

0 

21 

0 

LIVERPOOL,  Aug  25. 

t.    d.  I. 

Beef,  per  9> 0    6  0 

Mutton 0    6|  0 

Lamb 0    d|  0 

MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  MrtK 
of  manure  :<— 
Bone  dust,  17s.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  15s«  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guano,  £9.  per  ton.  15s.  per  eit 
Guano,   10s.  to  12s.  per  cwt,  aocoriiBfi 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6,  to  £6.  68.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  85s.  Od.  par 

landed  and  housed,  88s.   to  42i.  per 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16b.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  pae«t 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  evt 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  lOs.  6d.  per] 

sufficient  foi  three  acras. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24a.  per  cwt. 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt 
Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.   per  hhd.  iviMl 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  288.  and  428.  per  cwt 
Sulphuric  Acid,  l^d.  per  tb. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  oo  Tnnip^^l 

per  cwt 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIVATOR, 


AND  AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


OCTOBER— 1845. 


IE  DRAINAGE  AND  INCLOSURE       In  going  tbrougb  the  Acto,  we  will  notice 

ACTS.  these  points  paiticularly ;   at  present  we 

KINO  the  facility  with  which  large  reme-  may  observe  generally,  that  their  provi- 
i]  measures  have  been  carried  out  through  sions  are  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
»  instrumentality  of  Commissioners,  and  improvement  of  the  productive  capabili- 
%  great  saving  of  expence  which  has  ac-  ties,  and  consequently,  the  value,  of  the 
Md  to  the  country,  by  investing  with  al-  soils  of  this  kingdom. 
Mt  legislative  powers,  those  gentlemen 

^o  as  such  have  been,  from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  this,  however,  we  must  not 
pointed  to  carry  out  some  of  the  provi-  close  our  eyes  upon  the  fact  that  money  is 
xis  of  the  Reform  Bills,  the  Tithe  Com-  in  many  cases  wanting ;  capital  is  abso- 
mtation,  and  the  Poor-law  Amendment  lutely  necessary  to  carry  out  the  designs  of 
tts ;  observing,  also,  the  large  amount  of  those  landowners  and  agriculturists  who 
feney  expended  every  session  in  the  ap-  may  wish— as  who  would  not  ? — to  avail 
cation  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  effect  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  these  two 
tal  Drainage  and  Inclosure  of  Waste  Acts  of  Parliament;  but  many,  particu- 
Lnds,  the  Grovemment,  urged  thereto  by  larly  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  have  it 
me  of  the  leading  English  agriculturists,  not :  they  have  acres  which  ought  to  be 
Te  passed  the  Bills  now  before  us.  The  improved,  but  no  means  wherewith  to  exe- 
sicbinery  of  them  is  somewhat  cumbrous  cute  the  necessary  improvements,  without 
^  expensive ;  but  as  compared  with  the  having  recourse  to  loans.  We  are  aware 
most  ruinous  expence  of  a  separate  Act   that  there  is  much  capital  in  the  hands  of 

Parliament  for  each  tract  of  country  agriculturists,  but  how  to  make  it  generaUjf 
slosed  or  drained,  the  cost  of  proceeding  available,  and  how  to  induce  others,  (who, 
.<ler  these  acts  is  not  for  one  moment  to   though  not  agriculturists,  will  prefer  a  safe 

regarded.  There  are  perhaps  some  un-  investment  for  their  capital,^at  a  moderate 
cessary  steps  required  to  be  taken,  and  profit)  to  invest  it  in  the  improirement  of 
^ch  may  be  found,  in  practice,  to  be  un-  the  soil  ?  By  moderate  profit  we  ought 
<cssary  ;  and  there  are  some  powers  here  be  understood  to  mean  moderate,  as 
^ch  we  feel  to  be  still  wanting,  in  order   compared  with  those  profits  which  specu- 

lender  them  as  beneficial  to  the  country  lative  risks  afford.    Upon  this  part  of  the 

We  think  they  ought,  and  may  be  made   subject,  we  cannot  do  better  th<in  refer  our 
l>e  readers  to  a  paper   addressed  to    "Land 
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OWNERS  AND  CAPITALISTS,  upoii  the  Work- 
ing of  Joint    Stock    Companies    for  the 
Draining   and   Improvement   of  Lands,*' 
which  appeared  in  our  8th  No.  p.  104,  and 
which  was  copied  out  into  several  Scotch 
papers  of  that  date.    If  there  can  he  any- 
thing which  can  he  added  to  that  exposition, 
it  appears  to  us  to  he,  that  the  value  to  a 
borrower  of  money,  of  a  system  which  shall 
provide  for  the  repayment  of  his  loans  by 
instalments,  is  not  sufficiently  set  before 
the  reader.    We  will,  therefore,  illustrate 
the  advantage  of  this  by  the  instance  of  a 
tenant  farmer,  who,  with  a  capital  of  £3000, 
is  about  to  enter  upon  a  farm  of  which  he 
has  either  a  lease,  or  such  other  positive 
assurance  as  will  induce  him  to  thorough 
drain  it ; — its  extent  is  300  acres ;  he  can- 
not, therefore,  taking  £10  an  acre  as  the 
average   capital  required  for  carrying  on 
his  business,  spare  the  money  necessary 
for  effecting  the  drainage  of  it,  which  it  is 
hb  interest  to  have  done  as  speedily  as 
possible,  for  the  plain  reason  that  every 
year  he  neglects  to  have  it  done,   he  is 
losing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  in 
increased  crops,   facility  of  working,  and 
saving  of  manure,  whilst  the  term  of  his 
lease  is  running  on  to  its  expiration.    Not 
being  able,  then,  to  carry  out  his  object 
by  his  own  means,  he  applies  to  a  Drain- 
ing Company  which  executes    the  works 
for  him  in  the  most  scientific,  approved, 
and  economical  manner  (taking  a  proper 
security   for   the   outlay),   and  thus  ena- 
bles him  to  repay,  out  of  the  increased 
production  of  his  farm,  the  annual  instal- 
ments of  the  cost  incurred,  together  with  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest — an  advantage 
which  neither  money-lender  nor  banker 
will  afford  him. 


The  same  advantages  will  accrue  upon  a 
larger  scale  to  the  landowner,  whatever 
his  interest  in  the  lands  may  be— he  has 
power  to  charge  the  cost  upon  the  estate, 
and  he  begins  immediately  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  it. 


ON  THE  CUTTING  OF  WHEAT  IN 
THE  RAW  STATE. 

Having  devoted  my  attention  to  tbe  sub- 
ject now  agitating  the  agricultural  wodd, 
namely,  the  "  Cutting  of  Wheat,"  I  daim 
the  privilege,  through  the  medium  of  youi 
excellent  publication,  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations, which  I  think  of  importance  to 
the   rent-paying  farmer.     There  may  be 
some,  doubtless,  who  will  conclude  tbat  I 
am  of  that  school  who,  when  a  new  prac- 
tice is  brought  forward,  (I  am  wrong  is 
using  the  word  "new,"  aa  applied  to  tlrii, 
more  particularly— the  theory  and  practice 
is  old)  endeavour,  before  they  themadftt 
have  tried  it,  to  throw  a  damp  upon  it; 
this  proceeding  generally  from  bigotry  and 
prejudice,    and  often  on  account  oi  tlie 
theory  or  practice  emanating  from  one  not 
brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  agriealr 
ture,  who  may  nevertheless  be  able  to  ng- 
gest  many  excellent  improvements.    Sod 
a  conclusion  would  be  a  mistaken  one;  my 
object  being  rather  to  assist  in  establishing 
introductions,  providing  they  are  correctly 
and  accurately  tested  before  adopted,  es- 
pecially by  those  whose  affairs  are  such  si 
to  require  the  most  cautious  and  caieiid 
investigation. 

To  proceed,  then,  from  the  statementsaoi 
accounts  which  have  appeared  in  our  a^ 
cultural  publications,  I  have  not  met  liA 
any  experiments  having  been  made,  wlwa 
the  corn  cut  in  the  raw  state  has  been  ]tf^ 
vested  and  sown  for  a  succeeding  crop;ii7 
idea  being  that  wheat,  cut  in  the  iwiti*^ 
will  be  incapable  of  vegetation-the  jp* 
will  be  imperfectly  consolidated,  and  intk 
soft  or  milky  state,  showing  that  coaa^ 
nication  is  still  going  on  between  the  MW 
and  grain.*  1  think,  Mr.  Editor,  I  «h«» 
be  going  out  of  my  latitude  were  I  to  qn^j* 
from  a  botanical  author  of  great  aathellt^ 
city,  the  following,  respecting  the  fertiw 


•  Our  correspondent  must  be  aware  tfast  *•_)[[*? 
thorities  apon  this  subject  wee  that  it  is  <»1|*J*2 
connection  between  the  earth  and  the  grain  to"'^ 
has  ponUvdy  ceased  that  the  retpiDgahenUicflai^ 
—Eo.  F.  H. 
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the  flowers  of  tbe  cereal  gprasses:— "The  pearance ;  nay,  I  will  admit,  tbat  the  skin 

i  dust  or  pollen  contained  in  the  anthers,  may  be  clearer,  also  less  bran,  &c.    If  this 

brown  upon  tbe  sumit  of  tbe  pistil.  Tbe  is  tbe  point  to  be  aimed  at,  then,  I  say,  all 

ait  is  moist,  and  tbe  moisture  acting  credit  is  due  to  those  individuals  who  have 

m  tbe  particles  of  tbe  pollen,  occasions  so  ingeniously  proved  tbat  wheat  is  capable 

m  to  explode  and  discbarge  a  very  sub-  of  being  produced  with  less  bran,  &c.  &c. 

!  vapour.    This  vapour,  passing  through  but  tbe  question  with  tbe  farmer  is,  as  it  is 

t  minute  tubes  of  tbe  pistil,  arrives  at  respecting  fat  cattle,  is  it  a  decided  benefit? 

!  embryo  seeds  in  the  germen,  and  fer-  is  it  tbe  safer,  better,  and  more  profitable 

Ees  them.     The  seeds  of  many  plants  way  of  proceeding?  This  question  must  be 

re  been  observed  to  become,  to  all  ap-  answered  by  experiments  made  with  acctt- 

irance,  perfect  without  this  communica-  racpf  and  upon  a  moderate  scale, 
a,  but  these  seeds  are  incapable  of  vege-       Allow  me,  then,  to  suggest  to  those  indi- 

ion."     Such  being  tbe  case,  I  am  of  viduals  who  take  an  interest  in,  and  con- 

nion  tbat,  after  the  operation  just  quoted,  sider  tbat  tbe  practice  just  alluded  to  is  a 

onsiderable  degree  of  beat  is  indispen-  benefit,  (and  to  all  such  our  best  thanks  are 

tie  for  tbe  seed  arriving  at  tbe  proper  due  for  tbe  many  useful  suggestions  which, 

te  of  vegetation.    Wheat,  we  know,  is  a  through  tbe  means  of  your  valuable  publi- 

lin  tbat  is  enabled  to  stand  drought  and  cation,  we  are  put  in  possession  of,)  to  sow 

It  better  than  any  other.  From  this  fact,  with  the  same  seed  a  statute  acre  and  a 

hink  we  may  safely  conclude  tbat  much  half,  part  to  be  reaped  in  tbe  green  or  raw 

at  and  air  is  indispensably  necessary  for  state,  about  three  weeks  or  so  before  ripe 

i  perfection  of  tbe  grain.  (according  to  tbe  statement  before  me ;) 

Wheat,  cut  raw  or  green,  would  resemble  then  when  changing,  and  lastly  when  ripe, 

y-making,  drying  rather  than  ripening,  and  no  more  than  ripe ;  the  mode  of  bar- 

lotber    consideration    is   tbe    weather,  vesting,  tbe  state  of  tbe  weather,  and  other 

lieb,  while  cutting  raw,  may   turn  out  cumstances ;  these  samples  to  be  sown  in 

t  or  damp.  Every  farmer  knows  tbat  any  equal  quantities,  and  not  less  than  half  an 

id  of  grain  cut  prematurely  in  dam^  or  acre ;  tbe  time  of  sowing  noted,  as  also 

EUgeable  weather,  is  liable  to  be  consi-  description  of  land,  sort  of  wheat,  whether 

nibly  more  damaged  than  when  cut  ripe,  pickled,  and  every  other  particular  con- 

my  brother  farmers  in  this  part  of  tbe  nected  with  tbe  sowing ;   and  lastly,  tbe 

intry,  (Lancashire)  I  would  remind  them  time  of  reaping,  &c.     The  crop  secured 

our  foggy  and  damp  nights,  which  take  to  be  thrashed  and  ground,  with  weight, 

^  in  tbe  month  of  August,  but  princi-  appearance,  &c.     By  this  plan,   I  think, 

^7  in  September,  what  degree  of  beat  Mr.  Editor,  we  should  fairly  test  tbe  sys- 

wheat  would  get  in  tbe  day,  would  be  tem,  and  if  found  to  be  an  improvement, 

^teracted  by  tbe  damp  at  night.    The  let  it,  as  far  as  can,  be  adopted.    Before 

^,  by  being  placed,  as  soon  as  cut  raw,  I  close,  allow  me, — although  I  have  gone 

^e  stock,  or  as  we  term  it,  ryders,~(I  beyond  my  intentions, — to  quote  a  passage 

*  it  for  gpranted  it  is  so  harvested ;  if  I  from  tbe  illustrious  Davy  : — **  Nothing  is 

Wrong,  it  proves  tbe  necessity  of  more  more  wanting  in  agriculture  than  experi- 

Urate  and  detailed  accounts) — must  ne-  ments,  in  which  all  tbe  circumstances  are 

^rily  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  de-  minutely  and  scientifically  detailed."    In 

^  of  sun  and  air,  which  it  would  receive  tbe  meantime  I  shall  request  my  friends  to 

«li  better  by  being  allowed  to  stand  proceed  as  stated,  and  shall  in  due  time 

^n  a  day  or  two  of  being  ripe.    Tbe  furnish  you  with  tbe  result. — A  Retired 

^  may  possibly  have  a  more  bulky  ap-  Jgriadturist, 
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STALL-FEEDING  CATTLE.  circumstances.     In  hot,  or  cold  and  rainy 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Herald  lately,  weather,  this  is  true ;  in  mild  temperate 

on  Soiling  or  Stall-feeding  Cattle.     It  is  weather,  it  is  not  true,  if  other  circtun- 

very  seldom  that  I  see  a  fair  statement,  or  stances  are  the  same.    And  here,  again, 

the  subject  fairly  argued.     **  Hark  For-  the  stall-feeders,  or  rather,  I  should  laj, 

ward' is  evidently  not  a  practical  man,  and  theorists,  do  not  state  things  fairly.  Ift 

shows  all  the  bright  side,  but  none  of  the  cow  be  kept  on  clover  in  the  stall  a  week, 

darker  shades.     **  Festina  Lente"  is  on  and  then  on  pasture  a  week,  to  try  the  dif' 

some  points  wilfully  blind  to  some  of  the  ference  in  her  produce,  she  ought  to  ]» 

advantages  of  the  system.    In  my  opinion  ture  in  clover  and  not  on  a  piece  of  poet 

the  best  letter  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Mr.  pasture ;  and,  in  tMs  case,  the  experimeit 

James  H.  Shenton,  in  the  May  No.  page  would  not  be  fair,  except  the  ioeaiihaim 

68.    My  intention  here  is  to  state  both  the  the  same  under  both  cases.    For  catdeti 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  sys-  run  out  of  doors  in  the  winter  season,  i 

tem,  to  weigh  both  in  the  scales  of  justice,  folly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  thekndk 

and  give  you  the  balance.  In  going  through  clay,  clay  loam,  or  a  black  soiL   Htk 

this  business,  I  may  perhaps  remove  the  pasture  be  dry  and  sandy,  there  can  ben 

bandage  from  one  of  my  eyes,  and  keep  it  harm  in  cattle  going  out  a  little  in  the  my* 

too  much  upon  one  end  of  the  balance,  die  of  the  day.    Cattle  going  upon  stnvi 

and  in  that  case,  must  recommend  every  land  in  the  winter  is  of  no  use  to  tha^ 

farmer  to  weigh  for  himself.     I  will  en-  and  does  injury  to  the  land  for  the  sacceeJ* 

deavour  to  keep  the  bandage  as  tight  as  ing  summer, 
possible  over  both  eyes.  By  soiling  stock  a  far  greater  heap  dmr 

One  advantage  is,  that  more  stock  can  nure  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  jm» 

be  kept  on  the  same  land.    Mr.  Wild,  of  This  is  considered  by  soilers  to  be  one 

Weaverham,  has  not  over-rated  this,  even  their  great  guns  in  argument,  andyetitk 

supposing  the  land  is  in  as  high  a  state  of  the  weakest,  or  one  of  the  weakest  ai|i*| 

cultivation  when  pastured,   as  when  the  ments  they  make  use  of.    It  is  quite  troi 

produce  is  cut  for  soiling.     But  in  making  far  greater  quantity  of  manure  is  made  If  { 

comparisons,  the  advocates  of  soiling  sel-  soiling  stock  than  by  pasturing  it;  M| 

dom  do  allow  this.    They  generally  com-  then  more  ie  required.    If  the  im>dnceki| 

pare  the  produce  of  a  poor  pasture  with  carted  off  a  field  to  the  farm  yard,  ihiKt 

the  same  extent  of  highly  cultivated  land,  nure  made  from  that  produce,  togeAt 

which  is  very  unfair.    What  could  a  far-  with  the  urine,  must  be  carted  on  tftfif 

mer  do  with  soiling  his  stock  from  nothing  Jield  again,  or  the  field  will  he  poorer  ik» 

but  poor  grass  land  ?    Before  soiling  can  was.     If  cattle  pasture  the  produce  i 

be  commenced,  the  land  must  be  put  into  a  field,  both  the  dung  and  urine  are  leftif^^' 

productive  state ;  and  pasture  land  put  in  it,  and  the  field  remains  in  the  same 

high  condition,  will  keep  more  stock  than  of  fertility,  or  poverty,  in  which  it  waik^^ 

if  poor,  is  plain  to  every  one ;  but  the  fore  the  pasturing  commenced,  except 

comparison  can  only  be  fair  where  the  land  land  be  naturally  a  very  bad  toiL 

in  both  cases  is  in  the  same  condition. —  which  is  a  deep  rich  soil,  wiUimpRN* 

However,  I  am  satisfied  that,  where  the  richness  by  pasturing,  but  will  nerff  dip  ^^ 

condition  of  the  land  is  the  same,  a  third  so  by  mowing  or  ploughing,  except 

more  stock  may  be  kept  by  soiling.  produce  be  returned  to  it  in  the  ibpt 

Stall-feeders  say,  that  stock  kept  in  the  manure,  solid  and  liquid.    If  a  itafllM'' 

stall  will  feed  faster,  or  milk  better  than  purchase  a  great  quantify  of  proTenlflrlil/i 

when  at  pasture.    This  ViW.  d^i^ead.  u^u  his  atock,  he  will  enrich  his  hm  90' m  ^ 
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11  the  manure  and  urine  be  applied  to  it,  4. — Lime  would  act  quite  reversely  by 
ban  if  pastured.  But  in  making  a  com-  liberating  tbe  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
orison,  this  would  be  unfair,  except  ma-  much  recommended  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia, 
ure  was  purchased  to  put  upon  the  land  but  it  is  a  dangerous  agent  in  ignorant 
astured.  It  is  said  that  manure  and  urine  hands,  who  by  pouring  more  into  the  tank 
ropped  upon  land  by  catde  pasturing,  do  than  is  necessary  for  the  fixation  of  the 
iltle  good.  This  is  not  true.  Why  do  ammonia — and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
mdowners  tie  their  tenants  to  have  a  cer-  know  the  quantity  required,  owing  to  the 
un  portion  of  their  farms  in  pasture? —  varying  strength  of  the  liquid  manure  du- 
Vhy,  from  the  well  known  fact  that  pas-  ring  its  collection — and  an  excess  of  sul- 
uring  land  does  not  impoverish  it  Toman-  phuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  would  act  on 
ipe  pasture  land  in  the  best  style,  it  should  the  tank  to  its  destruction.  I  would  there- 
irst  be  put  in  good  condition,  and  made  fore  recommend  ground  gypsum,  though 
try.  It  then  requires  a  little  care  every  its  effects  are  much  less  powerful,  it  will 
^ear,  to  pull  up  any  weeds  which  may  fix  the  ammonia  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
pring  in  it,  and  keep  the  droppings  pro-  when  used  in  excess  will  do  no  injury ;  but 
lerly  spread.  If  a  farmer  be  too  careless  the  tank  would  require  to  be  cleaned  out 
x  too  indolent  to  do  this,  he  would  be  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  as  it  gets  filled 
<Hnpletely  unfit  for  a  stall-feeder.  He  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Gypsum  is  also 
rould  make  sad  work  under  that  system,  much  easier  managed  in  compost  heaps 
ie  would  waste  his  cattle  food,  their  dung  than  either  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
ad  their  urine,  the  land,  and  himelf  would  should  be  always  strewed  over  every  ma- 
Bon  be  brought  to  poverty.  A  careless  or  nure  heap  during  fermentation, 
adolent  man  should  never  be  a  stall-feeder.  5. — ^The  criterion  by  which  to  judge  is 
tmay  be  asked,  why  are  there  so  many  when  effervescence  ceases,  or  the  gloubles 
oor  pastures  in  the  country  ?  Because  which  rise  to  the  surface  disappear, 
ley  are  made  so  by  ploughing  and  mowing  6. — It  is  requisite  to  have  the  water  at 
tfore  they  are  laid  down  to  pasture. —  command  in  a  dsterrif  that  it  can  either  be 
f^obecantmued.J—W.RothwelL  Winwkky  turned  off  or  into  the  tank  at  pleasure ;  for 
ptember  25th,  1845.  instance,  if  the  liquid  was  wanted  to  be 

♦  applied  to  grass,  or  any  crop  during  dry 

LIQUID  MANURE  TANKS.  weather,  it  requires  to  be  well  diluted. 

xifFLEX,'  in  your  August  number,  pro-  7.— The  liquid  manure,  after  fermenta- 
aes  a  few  agricultural  queries  about  liquid  tion,  is  most  profitably  applied  to  grass 
mure  tanks,  to  which  I  have  replied  as  land,  if  the  soil  be  naturally  thoroughly 
lows:—  dry;  and  where  not  it  must  be  properly 

1.  A  round  tank  is  both  cheapest  and  drained  and  opened,  that  its  effects  may  be 
ongest.    Brick  on  bed  in  a  round  tank,  beneficial. —  Jf-  Emng,    Strageath,   Crieff 
•II  backed  with  clay,   and   cased  with   PertJtshire* 
vxnan  cement,  has  been  proved  to  be  — ■♦— 

ite  sufficient  for  a  tank  to  contain  13,000      IMPROVEMENT  OF  PEAT  BOG. 
lions.  I  AM  in  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  Waste 

2.— As  Simplex  has  not  stated  what  size  Land, — a  Peat  Bog  which  I  am  bound 
^^  sort  of  a  farm  his  friend  occupies,  I  to  reclaim.  I  am  surrounded  by  wealthy 
xinot  give  the  dimensions  of  tank  or  tanks  neighbours  no  two  of  whom  can  agree  upon 
quired.  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  it,  and  most 

3.  It  is  not  essential  that  while  the  liquid  of  them  by  their  own  admission  have  actu- 
^ermenting  the  tank  should  be  air  tight,  ally  thrown  away  locf^e  «»saa  oC  xsajw^A-^ 
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upon  it  in  their  early  proceedings.  I  am 
convinced  I  have  wasted  a  considerable 
sum  myself  in  a  similar  manner.  I  am 
now  getting  into  years,  my  little  capi- 
tal is  exhausted,  and  my  reg^ar  supply  of 
means  very  small.  Will  any  of  your  read- 
ers or  correspondents  oblige  me  with  an 
answer  to  the  following  queries,  and  give 
the  reasons  on  which  their  answers  are 
founded. 

1 .  I  observe  that  some  of  my  neighbours 
having  drained  the  Bog,  lay  the  marl  upon 
the  ling— others  fire  the  ling  and  then  lay 
on  the  marl— a  few  fire  the  ling,  push 
plough  the  surface  and  bum  the  sods,  and 
then  marl;  others  again  turn  the  ling  under, 
some  with  the  spade,  others  with  the 
plough,  previous  to  laying  on  the  marl, 
whilst  some  actually  remove  the  ling  and 
the  surface  clod  altogether  before  they 
deposit  the  marl.  Here  are  at  least  five 
different  methods  in  one  of  the  early 
stages  of  cultivation :  they  cannot  all  be 
equally  efficient.  The  last  is  the  most 
expensive,  and  to  me  appears  the  most  un- 
likely. Now  upon  the  principles  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  which  of  these  methods 
is  likely  to  produce  the  best  practical  re- 
sults? 

2.  The  land  being  marled,  the  next  con- 
sideration is  manure.  Many  of  my  neigh- 
bours have  brought  night  soil  from  a  town 
at  some  distance  at  an  enormous  outlay. 
It  is  true  that  generally  speaking  it  answers 
well,  better  than  anything  which  has  yet 
been  tried  in  our  neighbourhood,  especially 
the  first  time  the  bog  is  broken  up ;  but 
the  cost  of  transit  is  so  overwhelming  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  for  a  person  in 
humble  circumstances  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
Presuming,  however,  upon  the  theories 
laid  down  by  Liebeg,  Bemay,  Cox,  Mad- 
dick  and  others,  who  have  followed  in  the 
same  track,  I  feel  satisfied  there  is  yet  a  way 
left  open  for  myself  and  others  like  me : 
but  amidst  the  multitude  of  artificial  man- 
ures so  strongly  recommended,  I  am  at  a 
loss  which  to  choose.     Will   some  kind 


friend  inform  me  in  your  columns  which  I 
should  select  for  potatoes,  oats,  wheat, 
peas,  clover  and  gprass,  respectively,  for  I 
have  already  learned  that  each  of  them  re- 
quires a  difierent  manure,  yet  I  am  not 
a  sufficient  judge  to  determine  the  ooe 
most  proper. 

3.  When  it  becomes  necessary  or  de8^ 
able  to  break  up  a  pasture  on  a  peat  wi, 
is  it  proper  to  turn  the  grass  under,  or  i» 
push  plough  and  burn  the  sods;  there ii 
such  a  variety  of  opinions  upon  the  sib- 
ject,  that  I  am  quite  bewildered.  A  sden- 
tific  reply  to  this  query  will  be  of  enentul 
service  to  many  besides  myself. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  toiaj 
where  the  Giant  CinquefoO  and  the  Bod 
hara  Clover  Seed  can  be  procured.— & 
quirer.— Manchester,  IGth  Sept,  1845. 

[1st.  Bum  the  ling  but  not  the  turf,  plougk 
under  qvkk  lime.  You  may  then  niii 
and  manure  in  the  usual  way, 
your  drainage  is  effective. ' 

2nd.  Rely  upon  home-made  maniire- 
coUect  every  scrap  of  excrement  and  uriiie 
— shelter  it  from  rain  and  exclude  the  tf 
as  far  as  may  be.  Add  to  it  all  the  dectf- 
ing  animal  and  vegetable  substances  fn 
can  find — throw  in  the  washing  firom  yov 
house,  turn  now  and  then — ^make  a  com- 
post with  some  of  your  peat  soil  and  7« 
will  be  more  sure  of  a  crop  of  any  kiii 
under  judicious  management,  than  by  U 
aid  of  artificial  manures. 

3rd.  Never  bum  your  sods,  paring  ■( 
buming  belong  to  the  barbarous  age  i 
farming.  If  you  pare  let  it  be  for  thepV' 
pose  of  mixing  in  compost  heaps  the  mA 
(when  partly  decomposed)  with  the  maoii^ 
treated  as  recommended  in  No.  2. 

4th.— Giant  Cinquefoil  and  Bokhara  Cb* 
ver  may  be  had  from  any  respectaUe  v/^ 
man — the  former,  where  a  soitaUe  lii 
presents  itself,  makes  exeeilsiit  hay;  ^ 
latter  is  useless,  either  in  a  green  or  4 
state,  for  feeding  purposes,  as  neidiff  ^ 
tie  nor  horses  will  eat  itr*£iK  F.  H*]    . 
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AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES.  of  his  very  valuable  little  work,  it  is  to  be 

R.  Cox,  in  his  Agrictd^rcU  Chemistry ,  hoped  he  will  supply  the  defects  alluded  to. 
jrs,  that  both  lime  and  wood  ashes  will  In  the  meantime  the  writer  will  be  greatly 
compose  the  salts  of  ammonia.  Does  obliged  by  answers  from  any  one  who  can 
e  ash  of  turf  peat  possess  the  same  pro«  give  them. — P.  Safford,  Sep.  18,  1845. 
rty?  He  also  tells  us  that  wood  ashes  [Our  correspondent's  queries  are  for 
e  as  unsuitable  for  night  soil  as  for  guano;  the  most  part  answered  by  Mr.  Coxhim- 
t  it  is  a  fact  that  turf  ashes  mixed  with  self.  With  respect  to  the  substitution  of  marl 
dber  urine  or  night  soil  retains  the  am-  for  gypsum,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  quan- 
onia— how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  tityof  that  natural  earth  will  supply  the 
The  same  writer  frequently  mentions  place  of  gypsum,  either  in  its  natural  or 
•prom,  burnt  gypsum,  and  plaster  of  artificial  state.  Marl  acts  mechanically 
iris.  Are  these  one  and  the  same  arti-  upon  a  light  soil  by  preventing  the  sinking 
31,  and  if  not,  what  is  the  distinction  be-  of  the  manure  applied  to  it  below  the  reach 
een  them  ?  Will  marl  serve  as  a  substi-  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  it  is  also  attrac- 
te  for  gypsum  ?  and  if  so,  what  extra  tive  and  retentive  of  moisture.  Good  marl 
laatity  of  marl  should  be  used  ?  also  contains  a  large  portion  of  lime,  which 

He  nitrogenous  phosphate  manure  is  upon  a  heavy  unlimed  soil  is  itself  highly 
■ongly  recommended  by  the  same  excel-  fertilising.    But  hear  Mr.  Cox.] 
it  writer,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  _— ^— 

umtity  to  apply  to  the  statute  acre :  will  I  am  glad  of  the  opporttmity  afforded  me 
me  one  who  has  made  use  of  it  inform  of  applying  to  your  correspondent  P.  Sal- 
c  writer  what  is  the  necessary  quantity  ?  fordy  and  aware  of  the  value  of  your  space 
sain  he  speaks  in  the  very  highest  terms  I  shall  be  as  concise  as  the  attempt  to  make 
tolphate  of  ammonia,  but  fails  to  tell  us  myself  clearly  understood  will  allow  me  to 
e  quantity  or  what  particular  crop  it  is  be.  Before  I  give  an  answer  to  those 
cut  suitable  for.  Will  some  of  your  cor-  questions,  however,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
■pendents  supply  this  defect  ?  make  a  few  observations  for  the  purpose  of 

l^or  is  this  all.  He  tells  us  that  salt  and  making  one  of  those  questions  better  un- 
^d  lime  mixed  together,  and  covered  derstood.  It  is  not  a  settled  question  as  to 
for  a  few  months  forms  an  excellent  whether  ammonia  constitutes  the  real  value 
QBpost  for  lime  plants.  Be  kind  enough,  of  some  manures,  especially  g^ano  and 
*•  Editor,  to  inform  the  ignorant  portion  night  soil  or  not.  There  are  many  and 
your  readers^  what  is  meant  by  lime  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  does  not, 
^ts ;  whether  the  two  ingredients  are  to  most  of  those  reasons  are  based  upon  well- 
vised  in  equal  quantities,  or  whether,  as  established  facts,  which  have  proved  that 
ftve  elsewhere  read,  two  portions  of  lime  the  addition  of  substances  both  to  guano 
^  one  of  salt,  and  what  quantity  of  the  and  night  soil,  which  must  have  caused 
^post  to  the  statute  acre  ?  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia,  have  never- 

^t^ce  more,  Mr.  Cox  recommends  that  theless  rendered  both  of  those  manures  far 
^  and  liquid  excrements  should  be  mix-  more  fertilizing  than  they  shewed  them« 
^th  dried  plaster  of  Paris,  so  as  to  form  selves  to  be  without  those  additions,  there- 
^iff  mass.  It  is  presumed  he  intends  fore  it  is  wiser  to  make  the  additions  than 
^  for  wheat  and  oats,  &c.,  although  he  not  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  turf  ashes  retain 
•9  not  distinctly  say  so ;  but  the  question  the  ammonia  in  a  fixed  state,  because  they 
tin  recurs,  how  much  in  weight  or  mea-  are  free  from  alkaline  carbonates ;  the  lat- 
^  ?  ter  exist  freely  in  most  wood  ashes,  and 

%oiild  Mr.  Cox  publish  another  edition  hence  the  difference  in  their  action.    For 
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the  purpose  of  consolidating  moisture,  marl   disease  or  accident;''  you  will  pardon  me 

or  even  burnt  marl,  would  not  prove  a  sub-  if  I  submit  to  you  that  in  a  note  which  it 

stitute  for  burnt  gjrpsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,   appended  to  this  article,  you  appear  to  hare 

Gypsum  as  dug  from  its  beds  exists  in  com-   fallen  into  an  error  of  a  discription  likely 

bination  with  water  but  is  termed  plaster  of  to  be  injurious  to  the  character  and  interest! 

Paris,  when  the  latter  has  been  expelled  of  the  ''Farmers'  and   Graziers'  Mntiul 

by  a  high  temperature,  it  is  a  sulphate  of  Cattle  Insurance  Association."     You  say, 

lime.    The  nitrogenous  phosphate  manure   "  by  the  bond  fide  value,  the  market  lekt 

has  been  employed  with  great  success  in  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  death  is  meui; 

quantities  varying  from  three  to  five  cwt.  and  not  that  at  which  the  animal  is  insnred; 

per  acre,  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  how  the  market  value  of  a  sick  or  dead 

quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  necessary    milking  cow  is  to  be  estimated  we  coniea 

for  exhibition.    Your  correspondent  wants  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover."    I  havene?ff 

to  know  what  is  meant  by  lime  plants,  had  understood  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 

he  studied  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book   as  this  was  contemplated  by  the  "  assodi* 

he  would  have  found  that  the  ashes  of  tion."    Indeed,  the  plan  is  too  absurd  enr 

plants  vary  exceedingly  in  the  nature  of  to  have  been  rcognised  by  the  publici  mud 

their  components,  the  ashes  of  some  plants  less  to  have  met  with  their  support  vA 

abounding  more   in  silica  than   anything   encouragement. 

else,  whilst  in  others  again  the  alkalies       According  to  the  above  rule,  the  cue 

predominate,  and  in  some  such  as  peas,   would  stand  thus :  A  insures  his  cowi,  uj 

clover  and  tobacco,  lime  is  the  principal  at  £12  each,  one  of  them  is  afterwndi 

constituent.    Hence  the  origin  of  the  term  affected  by  some  slow  and  perhaps  unnnil 

silica  potash  or  lime  plants.  As  to  the  pro-  disease — she  is  carefully  attended  to,  d 

portions  to  be  used  of  salt  and  lime  it  is  considerate  expense,  and  she  lingers  on  tn 

not  very  material  whether  equal  propor-  or  three  weeks,  becoming  every  day  noi 

tions  or  a  preponderance  of  lime  be  used,  worthless.      She   dies,  and  is  not  voril 

the  grand  object  is  to  decompose  the  salt,  more  than  her  hide  and  earrion  carciM^ 

and  the  large  proportion  of  lime  will  sooner  say  20s.     Is  13s.  4d.,  or  two-ihirdsofkff 

effect  the  object    Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnston  value,  as  stated  inyour  note,  alltiiatAi 

has  written  a  pamphlet  on  that  subject,  to  to  receive  ?     The  idea  is  too  prepoeterw 

which  I  refer  your  correspondent.    The  to  be  seriously  entertained  for  a  momoit 

last  query  relates  to  the  employment  of  The  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  A 

night  soil,  combined  with  plaster  of  Paris  would  receive  £8,  being  two  thirds  of  Iff 

as  a  manure.    It  is  adapted  for  the  nutri-  average  value,  besides  6s.  8d.,  being** 

ment  of  any  plant  which  affords  food  for  third  of  the  value  of  the  skin  and  carem; 

man,  but  it  is  specially  adapted  for  com  moreover,  in  such  a  case  as  theonelbtfv 

crops,  as  it  abounds  in  the  phosphates  ne-  stated,  there  would  be  no^Atft^rlmtthepriei 

cessary  for  the  maturity  of  the  seeds. —  of  the  skin  and  carcase  to  divide. 

George  Cox, — London,  28,  Holbom  Hill,  Sept.       The  association  in  question,  in  taking* 

25th,  184^.  insurance,  direct  the  valuation  to  be  nii< 

♦  by  their  inspector  in  the  following  maia*  %{ 

INSURANCE  OF  CATTLE.  First,  the  actual  value  at  the  time  of  impaO'  K 

As  you  have  devoted  the  leading  article  in  tion,  say  £12,  then,  the  increased  fabK»*  l|^ 
the  Herald  for  August  to  a  subject  of  the  the  value  which  t^e  animal  is  fikdy  ^  I  { 
utmost  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  attain  at  any  time  during  the  13iM*l^||( 
disbrict,  particularly,  viz.,  "  The  insurance  for  which  it  is  insured,  say  £16;  *»  || 
Bgainat  loss  from  the  deaths  of  cattle  by  average  will  be  £14,  and  at  this  pD*^  L 
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surance  is  effected.     The  same  rule  is  lowance  in  cases  of  the  death  of  animals 

served  as  to  the  probable  decreased  value  insured,  to  three-fourths  of  their  value,  and 

animals  during  the  same  period.    This  the  allowance  of  one-fourth  for  the  skin  and 

actice  comes  nearly  up  to  Mr.  Palin's  carcase,  instead  of  three-fourths  as  here- 

tion,  and  if  the  animals  can  be  identified  tofore ;  and  that  they  are  now  prepared  to 

the  inspector,  is    more   remote   from  insure  horses  at  sixpence  in  the  pound. — 

lucement  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  C.  R  B. 

tured,  and  it  guarantees  equal  justice  to       [We  feel  obliged  to  our  correspondent 

th  parties.  for  his  explanation  of  the  mode  adopted, 

I  am  acting  as  agent  for  the  "  Mutual,"  by  the  association  he  represents,  in  taking 

the  Stockport  district,  and  therefore  am  the  value  of  cattle  for  insurance.    The  me- 

ble  to  the  charge  of  partizanship ;   I  beg  thod  proposed  by  Mr  Falin  for  the  purpose 

wever  to  assure  you  that  I  write  with  no  seems  to  us,  however,  the  more  simple  of 

terested  motives  or  feelings.    1  shall  be  the  two. — £d.  F.  H.] 
Dst  happy  to  learn  that  the  success  of  the  * 

Aigriculturist"  is  commensurate  with  its        DARESBURY  FARMERS*  CLUB. 

Sbrta  of  usefulness;  there  is  a  large  field  The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  above 

^«  ««^  *(.«»»i^  »o^««  o«^  «o**,o  o«^„<»i»"  Club  came  off  at  the  Ring-o'-Bells,  Dares- 

m  and    ample  room  and  verge  enough  ^^^^^  ^^  j.^^^y^  ^^^  26t&  ult.    tLc  early 

r  both  Companies,  and  as  among  so  nu-  partof  the  day  was  rainy  and  unfavorable 

erous  a  body  as  the  farmers  of  this  king-  lor  the  event.    The  stock  in  point  of  num- 

m  there  must  necessarily  be  a  difference  ^ers  were  limited,  but  the  quality  much 

^^:«:««  ««  ♦!,;-  <.,,Vx;^^f    ««  «r^ii  »«  «««««  improved ;  of  horses  rather  an  excellent 

opmion  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  many  ^^^^,  ^^^^'^j^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^. 

rsonal  interests  interesting  each  other,  ber;  some  superior  implements  were  ex- 

i  result  I  trust  will  be  that  the  "  Cattle  hibited  by  Mr.  Harkes,  of  Knutsford ;  and 

Jurance'' system  will  become  more  uni-  a^fuU  display  of  seeds  and  roots  from  Messrs 

,        J  :  v  1      *•      xi.  u  Dicksons,  of  Chester.    A  cheese,  weighing 

■sal,  and  m  much  less  time  than  would  ^^y^^  ^.J^  ^^  Gerrard,  of  Halton,  exci- 

re  been  the  case,  had   not   the   rival  ted  much  attention.    About  130  farmers  in 

oipany  started.  the  district  sat  down  to  a  substantial  dinner 

reioice  that  tins. ubject  is  beginning  to  ?L*cl^^i,^&tdfnt.S?l  1"^^ 

ract  the  agricultural  public,  for  as  the  gg^^  ^^^^^  unavoidably  absent,  which  was 

tem  of  insurance  is  at  present  very  im-  generally  regretted.   Tne  usual  toasts  were 

lect  and  difficult  to  work,  it  is  highly  given,  and  the  awards  of  the  judges  read 

^irable  that  the  views  of  the  practical  over  by  Mr  White,  the  respected  secretaiT. 

,     ,,,,         1.x      X        JT  The    committee  recommended  a  vote  of 

mer  should  be  brought  out,  and  I  am  thinks  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Daresbury, 

e  they  will  be  met  and  considered  most  and  Mr.  Watt,  for  several  prizes  given  by 

pectfully  and  attentively  by  all  those  themj  also,  to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  for  the 

o  are  endeavouring  to  establish  these  f.^^i^i^ion  of  their  seeds  and  roote,  soUci- 

^  are  cuucavu      ^  /'*''  ting  thesc  gentlemen  to  continue  their  sup- 

thods  of  placing  the  Bntish  farmer  m  a  port.    Upon  the  whole  the  affair  passed  off 

lition  to  "  help  hinuelf,"  a  doctrine  (as  well,  and  at  a  timely  hour  the  party  sepa- 

?lied  to  him   in  particular^)   in   great  rated. 

mte  at  the  present  day,  and  one  that  ROTATION  of  CROPS  in  SCOTLAND. 
Ho  time  or  under   any  circumstances  (ConHnueeLj 

Sht  to  be  despised.— C.  B.  Brady,  Castle  j^  my  last  I  pointed  out  to  you  that  the 

^,  MUe  end,  Stockport,  August  28,  1845.  characteristics  of  a  philosophical  course  of 

-S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  1  have  rotation  of  crops,  are,  placing  plants  re- 

eived  instructions  from  the  «  Farmers'  S^^fi^ii^"  A^^l  S??!^"^!^  ^^L'tZ^t. 
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for  deatroying  and  preventing  the  ^owth  p3I?S99±K|lg'3' 

of  weeds.     I  Bhall  nov  draw  jour  attention  i'e'i!!'    CalSl'E 

to  Ihe  principal  rotations  praetiBed  in  th^  3-if  *  «;  S-S        fr 
Lothians,  and  examiDe  them  by  the  si 

daid  above  laid  down;   but  bef«re  dc     ^       . 

so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire,  phalare „  -wbS 

the  flubalancea  of  which  the  different  crops  ££"i    Skl--2^£i:; 

are  compoEedT  So-?_3^o5-a 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  may  already  EtSS       SSaSS 

have  apneared  in  your  journal,  I  transcribe    -         =^t?T" 

the  results  of  some  of  Sprengel'e  analytical  ^SZ^    (i>»sisi 

regearches  into  the   constitution  of  vege-  GjgS    £Sj-kS 

table  bodies,  and  I  alsoadd  a  (able  prepared       _    ^  

by  myself,  showing  the  quantities  of  inor-  --r-- 

Eanie  aubslances  per  Scots  acre,  carried  off, 
y  a  good  crop,  such  as  is  usually  raised  in 
my  own  district,  (a  fertile  one.) 
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I  shall  first  then  notice  a  rolatian  vhick  i 

Erevailed  over  a  geat  extent  of  counln, 
ut  which  for  reasons  I  ahali  aflerwiii 
explain,  is  now  much  restricted.  Inta 
to  what  is  called  the  four  course  sliifl;lt. 


E^  which  a  liberal  supplv  of  manure  is  gijcifj 
a  §  2nd  year,  wheat ;  3rd  year,  grneararUjw 
•5,'S  posture;  4th  year,  oats.  In  a  puionM 
S:  S.  district,  or  one  where  a  light  soil  freram 
2  Z  this  course  is  modified  thus :  lat.  turniJ 
manured ;  2nd,  wheat  or  barley ;  Srd,  gim 


J.  g-    for  hoy  or  pasture  ;   4th,  grass,  pasn 
~  I    5th,  oats.     By  referring  to  the  Sod 

ii 


you  will  find  that  this  rotation  may  be  ciltol 
a  correct  one,  as  you  wiU  observe  ihsLM 
beans,   potatoes,   and   turnips,  lake  lup 


„    ...  sparingly,  but  upon  nb 

g  =1  the  succeeding  hay  crop  makes  large 

^  Q  mand,  this  again  folio  wad  by  oats,  rrquii 

§<  a  a  limited  supply.     It  hasbeenfotiniLliii^ 

!^  g  ever,  that  in  this  course,  it  is  often  difficJ 

1^  to  secure  ft  plant  of  clover,  (a 

P.^  firat  importance,}  owing  to  thi 

s"  P  :. u-t ;,  * 1 — : n,. ._ 


s 


3  a  stronB  hght  of  ._   _._       

~5  agriculture,  is  still  unexplamed;  lhi»l 

S^  Kiven  rise  to  amore  extended roUiliiin,- 

--^  which  grass  recurs  after  longer  iBlEr™ 

,_.  3  and  is  generally  found  to  have  At  dain* 

i=.J  effect 
i      \  %\       \^  \\ie  V*t.  cultivated  districli  of  J» 
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Hured;  2nd^  wheat;   3rd,  turnips  ma-  illustrating  and  explaining  the  maxims  of  a 
-ed;  4th,  harley  or  oats ;  5th,  hay;  6th,   lengpthened  and  wide  spread  experience, 
3.  ^   In  East  Lothian,  where,  owing  to   thus  showing,  us  the  value  of  tnose  re- 
distance  from  any  large  town,  potatoes  searches,  which  some  have  been  but  too 

little  cultivated,  this  course  consists  of  much  disposed  to  decrv,  and  bidding  us 
t  year,  naked  fallow  manured,  2nd,  hope  the  noontide  of  that  day  is  not  far 
eat,  3rd  grass,  4th  oats,  5th  beans  ma-  distant,  the  morning  of  which  has  already 
ed,  6th  wheat ;  on  lignt  descriptions  of  dawned,'  when  scientific  knowledge,  based 
d  the  fallow  is  sometimes  displaced  by  upon  carefully  conducted  ex]^eriment,  will 
aips.  replace  that  knowledge  which   has   onlv 

n  the  fertile  district  around  Dunbar,  the  been  obtained  by  the  gropings  in  the  dark 
[of  which  consists  of  a  rich  loam,  a  pe-   of  generations,  and  by  a  painful  and  dear- 
iar  rotation  prevails,  which  has  been  bought  experience, 
med  the  "Dunbar  system/'     It  consists       In  my  next  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a 

1st  year,  turnips  manured,  and  con-  detail  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  culti- 
aed  by  sheep  on  the  ground;  2d,  wheat ;   vatiop  of  the  different  crops,  beginning  with 
i,  gthss  (pasture ;)  4th,  wheat  or  oats ;   the  fallow  ones. — /.  Girawoodf  FecUMrhaU, 
.  beans  manured ;  6th,  wheat.    The  most  Mid-Lothian,  1845. 
aarkable  feature  in  this  course,  is  the  » 

7of  wWrar.7ostT:^riLT'   On  DRAINAGE  COMPANIES, 

emng  to  the  table,  it  will  be  found,  and  These  proposed  Companies  will  supply  in 
t  fact  is  a  very  curious  one,  that  wheat  part  what  the  Earl  Ducie  last  year  waited 
itains  a  smaller  quantity  of  inorganic  tor,  when  he  put  a  stop  to  his  draining  pro- 
istances  per  acre  than  any  other  of  the  ceedings.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
linary  plants  of  agriculture:  we  must  not.  Lords'  Committee  of  the  session  just  con- 
rever,  forget  that  it  is  ricn  in  nitrogen,  eluded,  his  Lordship  states,  that  he  did 
I  we  find  that  it  requires  a  great  supply  not  drain  last  year,  waiting  for  a  measure 
Kotised  manures,  and  accordingly  tnat  which  would— and  his  Lordship's  words  are 
(treatment  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  remarkable — "enable  a  man  to  grasp  an  es^ 
die  most  liberal  character.  On  examina-  tate,  and  drain  it  ori  the  lowest  possible  terms.** 
I  of  the  three  last  mentioned  courses.  By  the  aid  of  Drainage  Companies,  now  in 
I  will  observe  that  they  possess  all  the  course  of  being  established  throughout  the 
aacteristics  of  a  judicious  rotation  in  a  country  (his  Lordship  being  a  Director  of 
7  high  degree ;  with  the  exception  of  the  such  companies),  and  under  the  powers  of 
i,  they  introduce  a  large  number  of  plants  the  Acts  for  Inclosure  and  Drainage  passed 
0  the  course,  thus  preventing  their  repe-  last  session,  '*  a  man  may  grasp  an  estate 
on,  except  at  long  intervals ;  they  also  and  drain  it  on  the  lowest  possible  terms," 
vd  two  opportunities  in  six  ;;rears,  of  and  not  only  so,  but  he  may  have  the  aid 
nening  and  minutely  pulverising  the  of  one  of  the  first  engineers  of  the  day  in 
^  and  extirpating  weeds  during  the  cul-  laying  out  his  drains;  nor  is  this  all— he 
ition  of  what  have  been  termed  fallow  may  raise  the  money  necessary  for  his 
Ipf,  which  are  always  grown  in  rows,  with  works  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest ; 
ibrvals  varying  from  26  to  30  inches,  in  and  what  is  still  further,  he  may  repay  the 
Mk  the  horse  and  hand  hoe  are  kept  loan  of  such  money  by  instalments — an  ad- 
iMantiy  at  work  until  the  foliage  of  the  vantage  which  he  can  obtain  from  no  other 
rirta  prevents  their  further  employment,   source. 

EWe  now  laid  before  you  a  short  ac-  1  was  much  engaged  or  I  should  have 
nt  of  the  rotations  generally  practiced  added  these  remarks  to  my  letter  of  last 
■or  best  cultivated  districts;  on  no  farm,  month,  in  answer  to  your  correspondent  0, 
^er,  are  they  adhered  to  without  some  I  am  glad  to  find  you  ag^ee  with  me  as  to 
|kt  deviations,  as  circumstances  some-  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  Improvement," 
Us  occur  rendering  departure  from  the  as  used  in  reference  to  these  Companies, 
'feular  course  generally  adopted,  judi-  — B» 

^  or  indispensable,  as  for  instance  when  [We  certainly  do  agree  with  our  corres- 
■i  seeds  fail,  &c. ;  the  rotation  is  the  pondent  on  this  subject,  but  of  course  every 
'  however.  Company  will  decide  for  itself  as  to  the  ex- 

*  concluding  this  paper,  it  is  with  plea-   tent  to  which  its  funds  may  be  applied  in 
'  that  I  advert  to  the  interesting  fact,   effecting  the  improvements  allud&4  Xa^ — 
\kete  we  find  the  revelations  of  science  Ed.  F.  H.^ 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPROVEMENTS,  ing,   planting,  fencing,  building,  or  sub- 

We  think  the  questions  put  by  your  corres-  soil  ploughing ;  if  by  all,  or  any  of  these, 

pendent,  O.,  on  this  subject  will  do  good,  you  increase  its  productiveness,  either  in 

were  it  for  nothing  else  than  bringing  un-  quantity  or  quality,  or  both. 

der  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  evidence  ♦ 

adduced  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  GERMAN  FARMING,  &e. 

of  Lords,  during  last  session,  and  which  Wb  give  the  following  letter  from  an  Amer- 

was  moved  for,  and  conducted  by  the  Duke  ican  periodical.    The  writer  is,  we  undei- 

of  Richmond.    There  could  be  no  better  stand,  a  student  of  chemistry  under  the 

evidence  than  that  of  the  Earl  Ducie,  Mr.  j^gtly  celebrated  Liebig— it  is  particularly 

Pusey,  and  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell.  Bart. ;  but  interesting  at  this  moment  as  weU  to  the 

it  did  seem  odd  to  us  that  in  answering,  English  farmer  as  to  the  labourer,  as  it 

your  correspondent  B.  was  not  aware  of,  shows  them  distincUy  the  kind  of  men  they 

and  quote  the  act  10  Geo.  3,  c.  51,  com-  j^aye  to  compete  with  :— 

monly  called  the  Montgomery  Act,  and  Yesterday  I  visited,  for  the  first  time,  i. 

which  IS  entituled  "  An  Act  to  Encourage  Germany,  a-so  called-£cono«..» 

the  Improvements  of  Lands,  Tenements, 

and  Hereditaments,  in  that  part  of  Great  ^"^  ^«^^'"»  ^^*^«  *°  ^  *  ^^^'^  ^j 

Britain  called  Scotland,  held  under  settle-  ^^"°*»  ^  ^^P^^y  ^^«  ^'^  P'^^*^  °^^ 

ments  of  J<nc*   EntaU.^'     This    act    was  for  makmg  a  given  number  of  acres,  takng ill 

passed  in    1770,   now  seventy-five   years  ^»  ^*°'*  ^""^  '«^*^™  '"^^  consideration,  pro- 

ago ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  practical  ^"^«  *^«  ^^'^^'^  ^^^^''^  ^^  "°°"y-    ^'  ^ 

eflfect  and  benefit  by  the  d^erence  in  agri-  ^^P^^*  «"°"»^  ^  ^^^  advantage  of  markets,  to 

cultural  improvement   in  Scotland,    from  some  extent,  and  proceeds  upon  something  of . 

England  or  Ireland,  we  may,  without  being  wholesale  system.     He  has,  however,  no  tt^ 

liable  to  be  called  inviduous,  augur  very  ^^»  *^^  ^"  ^'"P^^y^  ^^P^  ^^^  "^  ^ 

well  of  il«  utility ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  ^^'^  residence,  or  in  his  bams.    His  daughten 

that  although  the  principle  of  this  Act  is  are  eligible  to  presentation  at  the  prince's  cowt, 

exceUent,  and  all  that  could  be  desired,  its  "^^  ^«  ^^  ^  P««^  "°^®^  government  He 

forms  and  conditions  are  so  nice  and  com-  1»^"  '^^^  ^»  «°°«  ^^  ^"  °*«°»  *°^  ^  " 

plex,  that  it  is  now  unworkable,  and  almost  stewards  or  other  intermediate  agents  between 
a  dead  letter.      Hence    the  necessity  of  himself  and  those  with  whom  exchange  of  cnpj 

taking  care  that  the  Bill  brought  into  the  °'  Products  are  made.     Thus  much  hare  1 

House  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  last  ses-  concluded  from  an  interview  of  a  coaple  <if 

sion,  and  read  a  second  time,  be  simple  and  ^^^  yesterday,  during  which  an  economcoi- 

plain  in  its  enactments,  in  order  that  he  ducted  me  through  his  suite  of  bams,  folds,  fc 

that  "  runs  may  read."   It  is  in  contempla-  His  residence  was,  earlier,  the  summer  pil*!' 

tion  next  session  to  have  the  Montgomery  of  the  Prince  of  Brownfels,  and  is  intemtitf^ 

Act  amended,  and  its  powers  enlarged  ;  and  some  American  leaders,  from  having  been  tk 

we  hope  the  same  session  will  pass  mea-  birth-place  of  the  heroine  Charlotte,  in  v 

sures  similar  in  principle  for  England  and  "  Sorrows  of  Werter."    It  is  beautifully  «<■■ 

Ireland ;  for  it  is  too  true  that  the  Entailed  ated  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  closed  in  thnn^ 

Lands  of  these  kingdoms  are  less  improved  out  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  with  a  ^ 

than  those  held  in  fee  simple,  or  without  forest  of  evergreen,  oak  and  maple.  Jji^ '" 

restriction.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  re-  the  old  houses,  it  is  a  frame  work  of  wood,* 

turn  to  this  subject.— ^mor  Patriae,  interstices  between  the  timbers  of  whick  * 
.'P.S.  Agricultural  impTovemenX.  \%  Mr 


.         ,  .1        ,        >     .  *'^N«s^\sasL\%>:\\!l^dmHe8«i».  Here  are -^-.^ 

ametioratton^  in  any  way,  eiXuet  \k^  axwxi-  >x^>i»x»\-^«Lx"fi\ft\»Ti\'^^a»3sL^^^ 
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1  wiih  nnburned  bricks,  and  plastered  or 
ashed  without  The  roof  is  of  tile,  and 
windows  present  in  the  sash  the  never 
Qg  form  of  the  cross.  Immediately  about 
elling  were  some  hedges,  but  over  the 
farm,  as  fkr  as  I  could  see,  were  no  walls 
uration,  either  of  hedge,  wood  or  stone. 
;  QBuaL  The  bams,  sheep  folds,  swinery, 
8,  ice  house,  wagon  house,  &c.  surround 
rangle  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  or 
lundred  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of 
is  a  paved  basin  of  about  sixty  feet  by 
or  the  reception  of  manure.  The  bams 
if  brick  and  wood,  and  roofed  like  the 
I  will  number  in  their  order  the  seve- 
irtments  and  objects  that  I  saw,  and  the 
ng  diagram  will  give  their  arrangement : 
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L  Stable  for  cows,  calves,  and  yearlings, 

lecured  by  itself  to  a  rack  and  manger, 

t  intervening  partitions.      In  the  centre 

stall  is  a  half  hogshead  for  the  prepara> 

'  food,  which  consists  of  chopped  straw, 

!d  beets,  and  boiled  potatoes.     They  are 

n  the  stable  throughout  the  entire  year. 

alves  have  all  the  milk  for  the  first  six 

and  are  then  fed  with  diluted  milk,  and 

illy  come  to  live  upon  the  food  given  to 

ws.     The  cows  were  rather  small — ^not 

spiritless,  varying  dun  brown  and  tawny 

id  creatures.    2.  A  similar  stable  occu- 
r  about  twenty'Mye  large  fine  looking 


cows,  and  a  bull,  tbat  would  have  shown  well 
at  Ponghkeepsie  last  autumn.    The  cattle  were 
long,  with  great  depth,  and  like  many  fine 
bodied  animals  I  have  seen,  had  generally  any 
thing  but  good  horns.    They  were  too  long  and 
slender,  and  curved  irregularly.     Among  them 
all,  the  dun  was  the  prevailing  tint    3.  A  stable 
for  working  cattle.     Of  these  the  number  was 
not  large— about  a  dozen.     They  looked  well. 
The  same  apartment   lodges    two    workmen. 
4*  A  stable  for  breeding  mares  and  colts.     Of 
these  nothing  particularly  interesting  was  no- 
ticed.   They  are  decidedly  inferior  to  all  horses 
in  New- York,  of  any  pretensions  to  blood.     5. 
A  stable  for  work  horses.     This  and  the  last 
are  paved,  in  common  with  the  yard,  with  round 
small  stone.     All  the  horses  were  in  fine  con- 
dition, clean,  well  shod,  with  their  tails  tied  up, 
in  what  I  suppose  is  fancied  to  be  a  pretty  knot, 
to  guard  them  from  the  mud  of  the  roads  at 
this  season.     Two  workmen  sleep  here  also. 
A  little  incident  occurred  here  that  diverted 
attention  for  a  while  from  stalls  and  fodder. 
A  *'  whi£fet"  that  came  to  greet  us  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  stable,  had  been  entrusted,  in  the 
course  of  nature  with  a  beautiful  second  edition 
of  herself,  and  the  econom,  to  gratify  us,  took 
the  little  creature  from  her  kennel,  and  held  it 
awhile  to  look  upon.   The  mother  was  no  terrier, 
she  could  not  growl ;  she  was  not  of  St  Bemard 
or  Newfoundland  stock — she  could  not  trust ; 
she  was  a  cur — she  could  not  be  indifferent ; 
she  was  a  gentle  little  whifiet,  blindly  devoted 
to  her  offspring.     Climbing  to  the  top  of  a  boi^ 
near,  she  presented  her    petition    with  such 
eloquence  as  nature  gave.      She  bowed,  and 
crouched,  and  licked  the  coat  of  her  master, 
and  when  he  lowered  the  little  charge  so  that 
she  could  assure  herself  of  its  safety,  her  eyes 
took  on  an  expression,  of  which  those  who  have 
only  known  curs  and  hounds  in  their  rough 
sports  can  believe  nothing.     It  is,  perhaps,  a 
trifiing  thing  to  notice,  but  what  student  of 
nature  would  deny  himself  such  a  volume  of 
entertainment     Another  was  in  store  for  me. 
On  leaving  the  stable,  the  econom  whistled  as 
for  a  dog.     In  a  iivome,w.t  \.V!l<&  «\t  ^^^^^^%& 
filled  mtii  ^onw,  wA>&»iw\^^ws!k^>x^^'^va^^ 
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from  all  parts  of  the  yard.     Not  receiving  any  First,  the  potatoes  are  fitted  for  mashing  in  a 

grain,  the  doTes  returned.      I  thought  they  steam  tab,  then  passed  through  a  crushing  ap- 

must  hare  numbered  some  two  hundred.      I  paratus  into  large  tabs.     Then  comes  the  aeries 

whisUed  a  second  time,  and  all  flew  down  again,  of  fermentations,  ganmiy,  sugar,  and  alcoholic. 

Opening  one  of  the  doors  in  the  range  7. 7,  out  The  alcohol  condensed  in  a  still  yields  a  profit 

bounded  a  large  dog,  resembling  a  hyaena  more  of  about  a  dolar  and  a  hal^  above  the  dntiea  to 

than  an  ordinary  bull  dog.      He  seemed  to  be  the  Prussian  govemmet.      These  are  positively 

oveijoyed  to  see  his  master,  but  treated  me  as  enormous,    amounting'  to    nearly   sixty-three 

if  I  belonged  somewhere  else.     He  and  two  or  dollars  a  month.    Naturally  enough  the  doseat 

three  others  are  given  the  range  of  the  yard  and  surveillance  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  coUectioD 

grounds  at  night.    6.6,  and  portions  of  7. 7,  are  of  this  revenue,  and  a  gent  d'arme  visita  tk 

swineries.     I  remember  once  seeing  a  picture  distillery  at  regular  intervals,  night  and  daj, 

in  the  Cultivator  of  what  was  called  the  "  land-  and  requires  a  record  of  each  hour's  woiL 

shark."    Here  are  the  originals.     I  inquired  if  13.  The  manure  depot,  so  arranged  as  to  leceire 

they  were  not  bred  from  the  wild  swine  which  the  entire  drainage  of  the  stables.    14.  A  pomp 

are  still  in  some  of  the  preserves  in  this  vicinity,  for  elevating  the  urine  to  a  hogshead,  arranged 

He  assured  me  they  were  not     But,  in  truth,  something  like  our  street  watering  carts,  for  tlie 

they  are  as  widely  contrasted  with  the  Berkshire,  distribution  of  the  fluid  upon  the  fields.    15.  A 

the  China,  and  what  were  once  denominated  the  depot  of   straw.      Heaped    upon    13  ia  the 

« grass  breed  pigs''    of  the    Genesee   Valley,  litter  of  the  stables,  and  all  the  souicei  d 

almost  as  widely  as  the  Wild  boar  himself.     8.  manure. 

One  of  three  sheep  folds.     It  is  a  room  with       it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  connectioM 

high  ceiling,  having  straw  on  the  bottom,  and  which  link  the  different  parts  of  this  ecooom'i 

supplied  with  racks.     The  econom  purchases  establishment  together,  and  the  profiu  wiueh 

wethers  to  fatten,  and  does  not  breed  them,  he  compels  all  parts  to  yield.     The  cows  lie 

They  are  pastured  when  the  ground  is  bare,  and  keeps  for  their  manure  principally,  and  there- 

accompanied  always  by  a  shepherd  and  dog.  fore  stables  them.     The  potatoes  he  grows  to 

The  flock,  of  about  two  hundred,  was  all  of  feed  his  cows.    Cheese,  butter,  milk,  and  alcohol 

young  sheep,  a  year  and  a  little  more.    Both  are  incidentals.    The  manure  enriches  thesoili 

lambs  and  calves  generally  are  dropped  a  Uttle  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  beets,  peii, 

before  this  date.      Upon  inquiry  whether  he  and  beans,  as  well  as  potatoes.    AportioDaf 

thought  it  so  well,  he  presumed  the  mortality  these  support  the  stock,  fatten  the  beeves  anl 

among  the  ewes  and  lambs  might  be  greater,  g^ine,  and  the  remainder,  after  deducting  the 

though  there  were  some  advantages  that  I  did  expenditures  for  the  farm  and  the  househoU, 

not  precisely  comprehend.    Their  wool  is  coarse  goes  to  swell  the  little  store  laid  by  for  tAmd 

and  long,  though  the  bodies  are  finely  formed,  age,  for  younger  sons  or  for  luxuries,    lie 

and  still  in  the  possession  each  of  a  long  tail.    I  econom  attempted  to  explain  his  system  rf 

could  not  see  anything  much  above  the  common  rotation,  but  so  many  of  the  terms  empM 

breed  among  us.     9.  A  carriage  and  waggon  ^gre  unintelligible  to  me  tliat  I  have  forgottaa 

house.    10.  A  bee  house.    Little  "  cottages  of  much  of  what  he  said.     I  think  this  is  thepltf 

straw*'  mounted  upon  other  box  hives  of  small  he  tries  to  carry  out:   First,  potatoes;  aewBJ, 

dimensions,  are  the  substitutes  for  the  patent,  spring  wheat;  third,  barley,  or  rye  anddofef; 

most  convenient  hives,  coming  into    use    in  fourth,  summer  fallow  and  fall  wheat;  ^ 

New- York  and  Vermont.     He  says  they  are  pgas  and  lentils;   then  a  year  of  repose, and 

never  annoyed  by  millers  and  worms.     11.  The  then  potatoes  and  the    series    agam. 
residence,  with  all  its  quaint  antiquities,  and  its  £,  jsf^  Horsfokik 

magazine  of  pipes  and  tobacco.     12.  The  dis-       Oieasen, 
tillery.     Here  alcohol  is  made  from  potatoes.  AforcAH,  1845. 


LIQUID   MANURE.  to  harrow  it  in  with  iron  harrows  and  leave  it, 

"eport  of  what  fell  from  Mr.  Dickin-  not  expecting  much  from  it,  he  did  not  water 

;  the  late  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  it,  lest  the  urine  should  destroy  the  vegetating 

ultural  Society,  was  not,  it  appears,  property  of  the  seed ;  it  however  produced  three 

iently  correct  to  please  that  gentle-  or  four  light  crops  afterwards,  believes  to  be 

who  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with  four,  making  in  the  whole  9  or  10  crops.  During 

tllowing,  as  the  purport  of  his  obser-  the  present  year  he  had  cnt  four  crops,  showing 

IS  upon  what  certainly  has  taken  the  a  specimen  from  3  to  4  feet  high  with  which 

;r8  by  surprise,  viz.  mowing  a  crop  of  the  land  was  perfectly  covered.    The  chairman 

prass  nine  or  ten  Hmee  in  one  season,  requested  the  specimen  to  be  shown  him  which 

e  aid  of  the  urine  from  his  horses. —  Mr.  D.  with  great  pleasure  handed  to  his  Lord- 

Ifive  Mr.  D.  credit  for  managing  and  ship. — [Lord  Faversham. — This  is  the  fourth 

ing  his  liquids  in  the  most  skUfid  man-  crop. — Mr.  Dickinson. — It  is  my  Lord. — Lord 

!)8sible,  Faversham.  You  have  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots  ? 

.  Dickinson,  who  stated  himself  to  be  a  Mr.  D.  observed  he  had  done  so  to  show  that 

ey,  and  not  a  practical  agriculturist;  a  the  grass  did  not  root  deeply  in  the  earth,  and 

-keeper,  and  not  a  farmer,  but  one  who  therefore  could   not  exhaust  the  land  below 

ore  had  great  need  of  early  food  for  his  where  it  existed,  the  roots  being  very  small  and 

),  was  desirous  to  describe  the  means  by  short  did  not  penetrate  below  two  inches  into 

he  obtained  it  in  great  abundance.     His  the  earth. —  The  specimen  was  then  handed 

s  carry  off  the  urine  by  covered  drains  about  and  greatly  admired.]    Mr  D.  continued. 

the  horses  into  air  tight  tanks  contiguous  He  had  brought  also  some  other  samples  from 

stables :  thus  he  excludes  the  air,  and  land  that  had  been  occupied  with  the  Italian 

s  the  volatized  ammonia — by  means  of  a  rye  grass  the  two  previous  years,  which  would 

he  draws  off  the  liquid  manure  into  a  be  called  exhausted  land,  these  were  samples  of 

tthout  suffering  it  to  come  in  contact  with  oats  and  tares,  which  he  stood  upon  the  chair 

r,  and  when  he  applies  it  to  the  land,  he  to  exhibit,  saying,  they  were  sown  the  16th 

care  that  the  apertures  from  the  cart  are  April ;  and  although  he  is  a  tall  man  of  6  feet, 

ar  the  ground  as  possible,    say  within  they  were  equally  or  more  so  than  himself, 

iches.     He  cut  his  first  crop  of  Italian  The  next  thing  he  wished  to  observe  was  the 

•ass  last  year  early  in  March,  and  never  mode  by  which  he  thought  this  effect  was  pro- 

»  his  land  till  he  has  cut  the  first  crop,  and  duced.     This  land  was  a  rank  clay,  upon  a  sub- 

irines  it  with  one  part  of  urine  and  two  of  soil  of  clay,  which  he  manured  with  the  refuse 

the  same  day  ;   this  is  important  where  a  of  the  London  houses  when  pulled  down,  the 

growth  is  desired.     The  second  crop  was  old  mortar,  lime  and  sand — ^his  opinion  was  the 

13th ;  next  May  4th ;  4th  crop  May  24th,  lime  rubbish  below  the  roots  of  the  plant  acted 

th,  June    14th,  with  from  two  loads  to  powerfully  with  the  urine ;  the  ammonia  is  re- 

ids  to  the  acre  as  hay,  the  load  being  18  leased  by  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  which  the 

while  his  neighbours  were  cutting  their  plant  luxuriates.    Mr.  Dickinson,  whose  speech 

ith  the  quarters  of  a  load  to  the  acre ;  the  excited   great  interest,    concluded  amid  loud* 

I  was  a  very  dry  one,  and  the  crops  at  large  cheers. — After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Stans- 

jxceedingly  light.     The  Italian  rye  grass  field,  Mr.  D.  offered  some  further  details  of  his 

id  with  this  liquid  either  retains  the  mois-  farm  management  and  success.     In  answer  to 

mger  by  covering  the  earth  very  quickly  questions  he  stated  he  had  100  horses  on  his 

orbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.    July  farm,  and  that  they  had  not  eaten  over  4  acres 

iie  sixth  crop  was  cut  (with  seed,)  with  of  the  Italian  rye  grass.     A  cottager  with  three 

loads  of  hay  to  the  acre,  the  seed  having  cows  and  one  horse  had  used  the  system  with 

tpon  the  laud  considerably,  he  determined  great  success  in  a  slovenly  manner,  having  got 
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at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  7  loads  per  acre  as  hay   important  advantage — it  would  afford  an 
by  this  treatment.    The  land  that  is  required    interchange  of  opinion  amongst  men  fol« 
to  keep  one  animal  without  the  urinal  dressing   lowing  the    same    course  of  husbandry, 
will,  with  Italian  rye  grasses  dressed,  keep  an    (dairy  husbandry),  upon  the  several  soils- 
increased  number  in  the  same  degree  to  which   which  the  county  is  known  to  afford, 
it  is  applied  to  a  good  variety  of  the  plant.  The  show  of  the  society  was  held  this 

•  year  at  Sandbach— a  very  convenient  loca- 

SOUTH  CHESHIRE  AGRICULTU11A.L   uty,  fro^  i^^  contiguity  to  the  Manchestes 

SOCIETY.  and  Birmingham  Railway.    'The  chee^ 

Why  one  only  of  the  political  divisions  of  was  exhibited  in  a  convenient  room  in  t^ 

this  great  county  should  have  the  ad  van-   Town  Hall.    By  the  rules  for  this  comp^ 

tage  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  not  tition,  six  cheeses  were  sent  from  the  da5j 

the  other ;  or  why,  indeed,  both  divisions   of  each  competitor,  as  a  sample  of  his  d^^ 

should  not  join  in  the  support  of  one  so-  — and  a  very  respectable    exhibition    j^ 

ciety,  which    for  wealth,   influence,   and   twenty  competitors  made.  We  particular// 

skill— for  all,  in  short,  for  which  such  as-   noticed  those  forwarded  by  Mr.  Antwi^  of 

sociations  are  at  all  times  valuable — would   Eddisbury ;  they  were  by  much  the  lai^ 

be  second  to  few  in  the  kingdom,  we  con-   in  the    room,    and  were   universally  d 

tess  we  cannot  clearly  comprehend.   York-   mired.     The  first  premium,  however,  k 

shire,  a  manufacturing  county,  and  one,   large  cheese,  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Thomis 

too,  in  which,  like  Cheshire,  a  large  num-   Lee.  Mr.  Thomas  Siddon  and  Mr.  Josepli 

her  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manu-   Piatt  were  the  two  successful  candidates 

facturing  pursuits,  supports  a  society  infe-   for  small  cheese.    The  £20  prize,  so  liber-  ■« 

rior  at  this  moment  only  to  the  great  na-   ally  bestowed  by  the  Marquis  of  CholmoD-  1^ 

tional    society    itself;     and    many    other   deley  and  John  ToUemache,  Esq.  M.P.fe  F 

counties,  taking  the  same  course  upon  this   the  best  cheese  of  not  less  than  30  U  y 

point,    have   important  societies.       Why   weight  each,  made  without  Sunday  labour,  F 

Cheshire,  therefore,  should  not  form  the   was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Samuel  Woolley.      F 

area  of  one  society,  acting  in  one  spirit,       Mr.  Jackson,   of  Tattenhall,  was  witk    » 

formed  for  one  object,  and  bringing  itself  much  propriety  named  the  judge  of  tliii 

to  bear  with  a  degree  of  unity  and  strength   department,  and  we  have  no  doubt  bisi** 

corresponding  with  its  power  and  popula-   cisions   gave   universal   satisfaction.  We 

tion,  upon  every  question  which  shall  af-   should,  however,  have  been  much  bettff 

feet  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  we,  as   pleased  with  the  arrangements  of  the  con- 

we  before  observed,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,   mittee  on  this  head,  if  they  had  agR<> 

This,   however,    we  do    know,    that    Mr.   with  the  successful  candidate  for  one  of ^ 

Wilbraham,    and    other    agriculturists  of  winners,  and  placed  it  upon  the  dinner tabfe 

eminence  as  landowners  in  the  county,  are   so  that  all  might  have  had  an  opportnw 

of  opinion,  that  the  society  should  embrace   of  learning  what  was  really  the  flavour » 

the  whole  of  Cheshire,  from  Birkenhead   a  prize  cheese  in  Cheshire. 

to  Feather-bed-Moss.      An    accession  of      Of  the  stock  exhibited,  the  balls  W* 

members  would,  in  our  opinion,    be  the   good,  though  not  numerous.    Mr.WiH* 

least    important  feature  in  the  proposed   Weaverham  Wood,  was  successful  witi  1*1' 

change.    Its  most  important  feature  would   roan  bull,  three  years  old,  anda  verysfl*'  I 

be  an    increase   of  exhibitors,    and    the    did  animal  he  is.      Mr.  Palm,  wi4*l| 

bringing  together  men  and  animals  from   white  bull,  four  years  old,  was  descrrW 

the  remote  corners  of  the  county  into  di-   the  winner   of  the    second  priJC.   »' 

r  ^ct  competition.    It  would  have,  too,  this    Woolf  s   bull     was    highly    commeBWi 
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and  Mr.  Warburton,  of  San di way,  also  ex-  their  brawns ;  whilst  Messrs.  Wright  and 

hibited  a  very  fine  three  years  old  animal  Norman,  of  Stanthome,  were  the  winners 

of  good  points,   and  one  which  handled  of  the  prizes  for  sows, 

well.    Of  the  yearling  bulls,  Mr.  Wright's  A  sweepstakes  of  one  pound  each,  for  the 

white  bull  was  decidedly  the  best.  best  two  year  old  heifer,  was  won  by  Sir 

The  show  of  dairy  cows,  to  our  surprise,  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egerton's  white  heifer, 

was  not  good ;  a  few  fine  animals  were  on  beating  Mr.  T.  Wild   and  two  others. — 

the  g^round,  but  on  the  whole  this  part  of  The  winner  we  understand  was  bred  by 

the  exhibition  was  poor.    Mr.  George  Sig-  Mr.  Palin. 

ley  was  declared    the  winner — why,    we  Lord  Combermere  was  the  winner  of  a 
cannot   tell ;    his  cow  carried  a  famous  sweepstakes  for  boars, 
bag  it  is  true,  but  it  is  true  also  that  others  The  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  in  the 
showed  equally  well  for  milking,  and  had  large  room  at  the  George  Hotel ; — George 
besides  more    symmetry — more  of  those  Wilbraham    Esq.    presiding.     The    vice- 
points  which  will  enable  a  cow  to  carry  chairs  were  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Woolf,  of 
iesh,  if  by  any  accident  she  is  turned  out  Haslington,  and  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Barthom- 
dry.    We  would  instance  No.  3,  belonging,  ley.    About  120  gentlemen  sitting  down  to 
Me  understood,  to  Mrs.  Proudlove,  of  Et-  an  abundant  supply  of  good  things.    In  the 
tiey  Heath,  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  course  of  the  evening  the  worthy  chairman 
have  had  the  second  prize  at  least,  if  not  was  pleased  to  allude  in  very  flattering 
the  first.     Mr.  P.  Wright,   of  Minshull,  terms  to  our  labours  in  the  great  cause,  and 
the  owner  of  the  second  best  cow  of  this  to  recommend  The  Herald  to  the  society  as 
class,  should  have  brought  the  dam  of  his  well  worth  the  trifling  sum  charged  for  it. 
young  bull  if  he  has    her.      We  would  The  gradual  increasing  patronage  which 
•trongly  advise  to  infuse  into  his' stock  a  the  Herald  continues  to  receive  from  all 
litfle  of  the  Ayrshire  blood ;  he  will  then  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  indeed  a 
be  able  to  bring  to  the  show  beasts  much  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  its 
ahorter  in  the  leg,  and  with  better  feeding  originator,  who  without  taking  the  usual 
points,  whilst  their  feeding  qualities  would  means  of  making  his  publication  known,  is 
*^  if  any  thing  improved.  content  to  let  its  merits  be  its  own  harbin- 
The  calving  heifers  were  more  promising,  ger,  and  that  it  should  stand  or  fall  by 
*>id  indeed,  we  have  generally  found  that  whatever  of  value  it  may  possess  in  the 
*®  be  the  case  at  most  of  the  shows  this  eyes  of  those  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  is 
y^^r,  including  that  of  the  Royal  Society  intended.    We  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Wilbra- 
*^  Shrewsbury ;  it  augurs  well  for  future  ham,  as  we  do  indeed  to  every  gentleman 
*cellence,   and  shows  a  progressive  ad-  who  is  so  indulgent  as  to  look  with  favour 
**ice  in  the  right  direction.     Mr.  Wild  upon  our  feeble  efibrts ;  we  trust  our  labors 
^  again  successful  with  his  light  roan,  are  of  some  little  use — if  they  are  and  the 
*^^  Mr.  Palin  ran  him  very  close  and  ob-  more  they  are  the  more  will  they  be  ac- 
^^ed  the  second    prize^    with  his  dark  knowledged,    and   the  more    support  we 
**'awberry,  got  by  a  very  handsome  bull  shall  continue  to  receive.    But  enough  of 
^'^Ught  into  the  county  by  the  late  Mar-  self  and  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
^^a  of  Westminster.    Mr.  Warburton,  of  day. 

^lidiway,  took  the  premium  for  the  best  The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 

j^ii:'  of  stirks  ;  Mr.  Palin  being  the  winner  ing,  made  the  following  practical  observations : 

^^  the  second  best.  — In  discussing  ihe  subject  of  farming,  all  who 

Mr.  Woolf,  of  Haslington,  and  Mr.  Sker-  had  done  him  the  honour  of  noticing  orremem- 

^^tt^   of  Sandbach,  were  successful  with  bering  his  former  speeches,  would  give  him. 
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credit  for  never  having  advocated  the  intro-  down  land  to  rest"     Good  farmerB  nerei  laid 
duction  of  Norfolk,  Scotch,  or  any  other  of  what  their  land  down  to  rest     He  advocated  a  proper 
might  he  called  foreign  systems  of  farming,  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  manuring 
He  was  always  for  perfecting  as  far  as  possible  of  the  land  instead  of  *'  resting."     The  nun 
the  old  Cheshire  system — the   cheese-making  who,  at  the  end  of  a  14  years'  lease,  had  his 
system ;  but  while  he  would  protect  and  improve  land  in  as  good  a  state  of  vegetation  as  at  first, 
as  far  as  possible  the  old  system,  he  did  not  and  who  had  got  the  most  produce  out  of  his 
blame   those  landlords  who  patronised  other  land  in  the  time,  was  the  best  farmer.    He 
systems,    and  who  introdaced  Scotch  bailifib  trusted  they  would  attend  to  cheese,  the  staple 
among  their  farmers.     Much  good  arose  from  commodity  of  their  county.      Other  lands  pro- 
considering  the  various  modes  of  agriculture,  duced  wheat,  barley,  hops,  or  other  commodities- 
He  thought  it  a  great  advantage  that  gentlemen  and  they  must  have  bread,  &c.  to  their  cheese 
were  now  induced  to  spend  their  time  and  study  he  trusted  they  woold  never  forget  they  had  f(^ 
upon  farming,  as  it  mixed  them  and  their  tenants  centaries  produced  the  finest  cheese  in  the  worl^ 
up  in  one  common  interest;    and  it  would,  A  bad  system,  if  it  were  looked  after,  was  betL^ 
moreover,  teach  the  landlords  how  difficult  it  than  the  best  theory  in  the  world  not  look.^ 
was  for  their  tenants  in  a  bad  year  to  make  up  after.   The  details  of  farming  were  of  the  greater 
the  amount  of  their  rent;  and  also  that  in  a  good  importance.    A  single  tUe  out  of  place  in  a  xt>i 
one  it  was  very  difficult  to  pay  a  high  rent,  of  a  mile  long  would  render  valueless  the  who7f , 
The  Chairman  then  dwelt  at  some  length  on  and  the  loss  of  a  single  day  at  a  critical  period 
on  the  breed  of  cattle  suitable  for  Cheshire,  in  havest  was  a  very  serious  matter.    They 
which  he  stated,  in  his  opinion,  not  to  be  the  must  depend  upon   their    own  energies,  and 
fine  Durham  breed,    but   a   cross    with    the  rely  entirely  on  their  own  exertions.     The  &st 
Ayrshire,  or  Welsh  breed,  as  the  most  likely  to  want  of  the  farmers  in  Cheshire  was  want  of  cap- 
produce  good  milkers.     He  enforced  the  ad  van-  ital,  for  without  that  it  was  not  likely  the  landlord 
tages  of  judicious  and  scientific  draining ;   and  would  grant  his  tenant  a  long  lease.    He  viibMl 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  necessity,  in  tliem  all  rich ;   but  that  would  not  make  tiiein 
cheese-making,  of  attending  well  to  its  manipu-  so ;  and  where  they  were  anxioos  to  impiore 
lation,  and  putting  it  together  at  aright  tem^  their  farms,  he  was  quite  sure  they  had  good 
perature.     He  said  that  at  present,  while  it  landlords,  who  would  assist  them.   Hewasgl^ 
was  left  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers  of  their  to  observe  that  a  spirit  of  agricultural  improve  I 
excellent  wives  to  determine  the  proper  warmth,  ment  was  progressing  throughout  the  coooty- 
there  must  be  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  matter.  It  so  happened,  that  because  the  railroad  u/ 
At  one  time  their  hands  might   be  cold,   at  through  some  ill-cultivated  districts,  Cbsmf 
another,  domestic  differences  might  have  warmed  farming  had  fallen  into  bad  repute;  bat  W 
them  to  a  fever  heat;   how  then  coald  they  trusted  that  by  availing  themselves  of  tbe ei* 
regulate  the  temperature  for  the  cheese  by  such  perience  of  practical  men,  and  adopting  tho^ 
means  ?     Why  was  not  the  thermometer  con-  appliances  which  mechanism   and  cheniist? 
stantly  used  for  the  purpose?    Nature  could  not  now  brought  to  their  aid,  they  woold  ledeeffi 
err ;  and  thus  the  proper  degree  of  heat  would  their  name,  and  take  their  share  in  the  f^ 
be  uniformly  secured.     The   Chairman  here  improvements  of  the  coimtry.     Hewasglsdto 
referred  to  an  essay  on  the  making  of  Cheshire  see  in    these  days  so  many  gentlemen  tna 
cheese,  by  Mr.  H.  White,  of  Warrington,  pub-  farmers  themselves ;    besides  the  great  p^ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  effected  by  the  landlord    mixing  among  ^ 
Society.      And   then  proceeded  to  depracate  tenants,  and  taking  an  interest  in  their  operatioBS 

the  breaking  up  of  old  pastures  in  Cheshire,  and  success,  he  was  enabled  by  hiseapitil^ 

and  condemned  the  use  of  a  phrase  very  com-  show  what  might  be  done  by  employing  a gR>^ 

iuoo  among  farmers,  namely,  that  of  ''laying  number  of  workmen.    H^  was  the  best laniv 
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who  employed  the  greatest  number  of  workmen;  He  remembered  about  20  years  ago,  when  he 
and  he  was  very  much  pleased  the  other  day  at  used  to  hunt  over  land  near  Nantwich,  there  was 
hearing  a  gentleman  say  that  he  employed  as  a  pasture  then  covered  with  unboiled  bones, 
many  men  in  wiftter  as  in  summer ;  and  he  with  so  mach  of  the  gelatine  fat  left  upon  them, 
(the  Chairman)  could  assure  the  meeting  that  that  the  hounds,  like  the  Abingdon  paupers, 
that  gentleman  knew  his  own  interests  as  well  would  stop  to  gnaw  the  bones.  Now  if  any 
as  any  man.  Employment  was  the  greatest  gentlemen  present  was  acquainted  with  the 
charity ;  for  by  that  a  labourer  was  enabled  to  land  of  which  he  spoke,  he  should  be  glad  to 
keep  himself  independent  of  parochial  relief,  learn  what  its  condition  was  at  the  present  time, 
and  to  maintain  his  self-respect  By  saving  a  or  what  manures  had  been  laid  on  it  during  the 
man  from  idleness  they  also  rescued  him  from  last  twenty  years.  With  respect  to  guano,  he 
crime  ;  for  how  many  were  induced  to  commit  believed  it  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  manures, 
oflfences  from  want  of  employment  The  chief  but  that  it  required  to  be  used  with  great  can- 
object  of  agricultural  meetings  was  to  gather  tion.  It  was  like  arsenic  or  prusic  acid,  which 
the  experience  of  practical  farmers  for  the  when  used  in  proper  proportions  and  in  a  scien- 
i>enefit  of  each  other,  and  for  the  promotion  of  tific  manner  were  exceedingly  useful  medicines, 
agricultural  science,  he  greatly  admired  the  but  in  unskilful  or  careless  hands  they  were 
practice  of  the  Manchester  and  other  societies,  deadly  poison.  He  had  tried  guano,  and  found 
where  a  sort  of  thesis  for  discussion  was  given  it  a  most  excellent  manure  in  his  garden,  to  his 
out  some  time  before,  in  order  that  gentlemen  turnips,  and  in  his  fields ;  but  its  application  to 
might  come  prepared  on  the  subject;  and  he  be  efficacious  required  g^eat  caution  and  jodg- 
bad  known  many  a  wild  theory  put  down  by  the  ment  On  a  dry  soil  and  in  a  dry  season,  he 
plain  facts  of  practical  men  thus  elicited.  He  thought  it  would  probably  do  more  harm  than 
would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  recommend-  good.  In  some  cases  however  it  was  most 
ing  a  very  useful  paper  published  at  Chester,  serviceable.  A  tenant  of  his,  Mr.  Lees,  had 
called  the  Farmer's  Herald^  and  as  it  was  only  by  its  use  raised  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  tur- 
2 jd  a  month,  he  thought  they  could  all  afford  nips  in  the  county,  on  l^rnd  so  poor,  that  only  a 
to  take  it  in.  Draining  required  more  attention  few  years  ago  two  rabbits  might  be  seen  fighting 
than  any  thing  in  husbandry ;  but  what  a  wide  upon  it  for  three  blades  of  grass.  Stall  feeding 
field  was  opened— whether  it  should  be  deep  or  for  milking  purposes  was  another  topic  much 
shallow,  or  whether  the  expense  should  be  borne  agitated  ;  trusting  to  the  representations  of  Mr. 
by  tenant  or  landlord.  On  this  subject  he  Wild  of  Weaverham,  he  had  formerly  given 
should  therefore  say  nothing,  except  that  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  had  been  much 
friend,  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Damhall,  had  lately  been  ridiculed ;  all  he  knew  however  was  from  Mr. 
experimenting  on  the  depth  at  which  it  was  best  Wild,  whom  he  must  hold  responsible.  He 
to  cut  druns;  he  had  just  drained  to  the  depth  (the  Chairman)  was  aware  that  in  Switzerland 
of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  of  course  a  and  other  countries,  this  practice  was  adopted ; 
sort  of  dryness  was  efibcted,  but  when  the  drains  Mid  if  by  stall-feeding  in  winter,  the  cheese  waft 
were  cut  to  the  depth  of  30  in.  or  S  ft  they  as  good,  and  7&  cows  could  be  kept  for  the  same 
were  found  to  answer  perfectly.  (Some  gentle^  money  as  18,  why  there  was  a  clear  gain  which 
inan  observed  that  Mr.  Corbett*s  draining  was  made  it  worth  their  while  to  look  a  little  further 
to  the  depth  of  6  ft.)     At  all  events,  shallow  into  the  matter. 

draining  had  not  answered,  and  might  be  said       Mr.  Martin  was  well  acquainted  with  the 

to  be  exploded.    He  would  just  touch  upon  the  field  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman ;  it  had  not 

best  manner  of  applying  bones.    There  could  been  dressed  with  any  manure  since  the  raw 

be  no  doubt  that  for  arable  land  it  was  best  to  bones  which  the  hounds  knawed   twenty-two 

have  them  boiled,  and  ground  as  fine  as  possible;  years  ago ;  and  it  retained  now  all  that  beautiful 

bni  with  respect  to  pasture  he  felt  some  doubts,  fertility  and  luxuriajcit  IkS^^^^  '^Vs^sSql  Nscs^^kr^ 
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were  known  to  produce  on  Cheshire  pastures,  had  not  capital,  who  wished  to  improre  tbdr 
so  fresh  and  green,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  farms,  he  thought  they  would  have  nothing  to 
whether  or  not  it  had  been  manured  within  the  fear  for  Cheshire, 
last  four  years.  Mr.  White,  the  Inspectoisof  Farms,  tmsted 

Major  SwETTENHAM  hoped  that  North  in  future  years  there  would  be  more  competition, 
Cheshire  would  soon  be  united  with  the  South  and  that  the  farms  would  be  more  generally  in  a 
Cheshire  and  Wirral,  to  form  one  general  agri-  better  state,  that  the  Inspector  might  have  a 
cultural  society  for  the  whole  county.  little  more  trouble  in  deciding  which  was  best, 

John    Tollemache,   Esq.,    M.P.,  in  the   than  he  had  met  with.      It  had  been  well  said, 
course  of  an  able  address,  said  it  appeared  by   that  good  farming   would    begin    with  good 
the  returns  made  to  Parliament  there  had  been   draining;    but  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  there 
this  year  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cheese   were  few  farms  in  that  district  desenrii^  of 
imported  of  34,000  cwt     This  consisted  of  an   prizes  for  being  thoroughly  well  drained.  There 
additional  supply  from  America  of  10,000  cwt.    was  an  evident  improvement  in   fences ;  and 
and  from  different  European  states  of  24,000   notwithstanding  there  was  yet  much  land  lostin 
cwt     When  they  considered  what  had  been  the   wide  ditches,  the  farmers  were  beginning  tolill 
importations  in  previous  years,  and  remembered   them  up ;  and  in  those  which  still  retained  their 
that  an  increase  since  he  last  met  them,  equal   old  width,  there  was  an  attempt  to  keep  them 
to  that  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  had  been  more  free  from  weeds  than  formerly.   He  mast, 
added  to  the  population  of  the  country ;  when  however,  say  that  on  many  farms  the  needs 
ihey  considered  that  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  were  the  best  crop  the  farmer  had  got   After 
had  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio  the  con-   several  judicious  remarks  on  the  application  of 
sumption  of  articles  of  food,  he  could  not  see   guano,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  best  sys- 
any  grounds  for  alarm  at  the  present  importa-   tem  of  draining  for  Cheshire  had  been  prored, 
tions  of  foreign  cheese.      There  was  another   with  few  exceptions,  to  be  down  the  fmrow. 
subject  of  great  importance  on  which  he  wished   With  regard  to  the  question  of  leases,  he  had 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  that  was  the  education  found  that  the  best  drained  farms,  and  the  most 
of  the  rising  generation  of  fsirmers.      Why   successful  farmers  in  the  district  were  those 
should  there  not  be   a   daily   middle  school   who  held  long  leases.     Although  there  migbt 
attached  to  the  national  plan,  kept  distinct  as   be  no  doubting  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  of  the 
far  as  the  scholars  are  concerned,  but  under  the   good  faith  of  his  landlord,  still  there  was  so 
care  of  the  same  efficient  masters,  who  would   much  of  fluctuation  in  this  world,  such  changes 
be  able  to  attend  to  them  with  the  assistance  of  from  death  of  landlord,  or  death  of  tenant,  that 
additional  monitors.     He  did  not  see  why  the   there  could  never  be  that  confidence  without  a 
plan  should  not  succeed;   and  at  all  events  he  lease  as  with  one.     He  lamented  that  an  eo* 
meant  to  adopt  it  in  his  own  neighbourhood,   lightened  system  of  tenant  right,  like  that  in 
He  was  quite  satisfied  that  their  best  protection   common  use  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  in^ 
must  consist  in  their  own  exertions.     It  was   elsewhere,  was  not  adopted  in  Cheshire.  It  vis 
impossible  the  farmer    should  compete,  with   in  his  opinion  the  only  plan  for  elevatmg  the 
other  countries  if  he  neglected  the  improve-    Cheshire  farmer  to  the  place  he  ought  to  take 
ments  and  discoveries  of  the  age.     They  pos-   in  the  ranks  of  agricultural  improvement    He 
sessed  advantages  in  Cheshire  even  over  other   then  proceeded  to  dilate  at  some  length  « 
parts  of  their  own  coimtry ;  tithes  and  rates  were   sub- soil  ploughing,  which  he  explained  was  not 
mach  lower,  and  they  had  the  best  and  most   turning  up  something  bad  firom  bdowtftthe 
increasing  markets  in  the  land  at  their  very   surface — anidea  hehad  foiuid  many  fimneniB 
door.     With  these  advantages  and  so  long  as   Cheshire  to  entertain — ^but  the  loosenisgiB' 
the  landlords  would  give  leases  to  improving  lightening  of  it,  so  as  to  render  it  more  perrioai 
tenanta  with  capital,  and  asBiatance  to  those  who  to  the  influence  of  sun,  air,  and  nuustuxe.  Ht 
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nsidered  sub-soUiDg  not  only  advantageous  the  clay  lands  of  Cheshire,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
an  accessory  to  proper  draining,  but  as  the  ought  to  be  chiefly  in  grass,  with  not  more  Uian 
cans  of  supplying  the  roots  of  vegetation  with  one-fifth  or  sixth  in  tillage.  He  did  not  quite 
oisture  in  dry  weather,  by  means  of  capillary  agree  with  the  Chairman  as  to  land  not  wanting 
traction  from  the  moisture  below.  He  con-  rest  He  believed  that  all  land  might  be  im- 
luded  by  a  reference  to  the  Essay  he  had  proved  by  occasional  rest.  With  respect  to  the 
litten  on  the  making  of  cheese,  which  had  also  four  years*  rotation  of  cropping,  it  was  now  got 
een  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman.  Much  de-  to  a  six  years'  course.  He  hoped  gentlemen 
•ended  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  milk  would  not  be  so  particular  about  an  old  turf 
ras  set ;  and  he  considered  about  80  degrees  piece  being  ploughed  up,  as  all  dry  lands  might 
he  proper  heat  The  general  practice  ranged  be  improved  by  tillage.  Mr.  Woolf  adduced 
^rom  68  to  88 ;  but  the  one  he  considered  too  some  instances  of  the  remarkably  fertilizing 
low,  and  the  other  too  high.  There  was  too  properties  of  both  raw  and  boiled  bones  as  ma- 
aueh  guessing — there  was  no  uniformity  of  nure :  but  declared  his  preference  for  the  latter, 
practice  in  this  particular,  or  in  applying  the  as  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  raw  bones  of  a  good 
ult ;  it  was  desirable  that  the  mode  of  making  quality,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  them  for 
ihoold  be  more  assimilated,  that  there  might  manufacturing  purposes, 
lot  be  so  many  sorts  of  cheese  in  one  county.  Mr.  Wild  of  Weaverham  returned  thanks 

The  Chairman  concurred  with  Mr.  White  for  the  successful  candidates,  and  in  the  course 
D  thinking  it  of  great  importance  that  some  of  his  remarks,  enforced  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ystem  of  tenant-right,  in  compensation  for  ing  out  speedily  and  effectively  all  practicable 
emanent  improvements  or  unexhausted  ma-  improvements.  Greater  produce  was  now  re- 
ores  on  quitting  a  farm,  should  be  adopted  in  quired  for  a  fast  increasing  population,  and  if 
us  county.  He  also  took  the  opportunity  of  we  did  not  supply  an  adequate  quantity  of  food 
pressing  his  hope,  that  if  Cheshire  cheese  for  the  people  of  this  country,  other  nations 
LUst  be  coloured  to  please  the  London  buyers,  must  The  Cheshire  stock  of  cattle  he  con-- 
ley  would  be  very  particular  to  use  nothing  sidered  the  best  for  its  purpose  in  the  country ; 
At  the  pure  annatto.  he  strongly  recommended  stall-feeding  as  a 

Air.  Woolf,  of  HasUngton,  admitted  that  the  means  of  keeping  two  cows  for  one;  and  extolled 
iUdng  qualities  of  cattle  ought  to  be  chiefly  the  virtues  of  boiled  bones,  as  a  never-failing 
oled  to  in  this  county;  but  they  were  much  manure,  most  serviceable  and  permanent  in  its 
>l]ged  to  gentlemen  who  kept   up  the  pure  effects. 

'ixrham  breed :  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Davies  mentioned  the  instance  of  a  field 
^a^  the  short  horns  had  much  improved  the  which  was  manured  with  raw  bones  60  years 
^ed  of  Cheshire.  If  they  turned  off  one  of  ago,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  to  this 
^ese  that  happened  not  to  be  a  good  milker,  day. 

^Q  could  always  be  sold  for  £lO  or  £l2.  He  Mr.  T.  Booth  remarked  that  it  would  still 
^ew  that  some  short  horns  would  scarcely  milk  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  pure  Durhams  to 
•  all,  while  others  were  excellent  milkers ;  but.  get  bulls.  He  was  convinced  that  there  were 
ley  could  always  make  a  good  piece  of  beef  of  good  short-horns  for  milking  as  well  as  bad 
(em.  He  must  say  that  many  persons  made  ones.  For  milkers  he  should  recommend  one 
imarks  on  Cheshire  farming,  in  passing  along  cross,  but  no  more. 

)e  railway,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Beckett  of  Oulton 
*he  Scotch  formers,  v^ho  were  admitted  to  be  Farm,  read  the  award  of  premiums,  which  are 
le  best  in  the  coimtry,  seeing  rushes  occa-  published  in  our  advertising  columns,  and  the 
onally  in  the  fields,  were  desirous  of  having  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  successful  com- 
le  land  ploughed  and  put  into  tillage,  like  the  petitors  with  suitable  and  encouraging  comments 
othians ;   but  they  were  not  acquainted  with  from  the  Chairman. 
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We  have  given  a  longer  space  to  this  meeting  any  of  them ;  and  also  all  gated  and  stinted 

than  we  feel  justified  in  doing,  having  a  due  pastures  in  which  no  part  of  the  property  of  the 

regard  to  our  distant  readers,  hut  as  it  was  an  soil  is  in  the  owners  oi  the  cattle  gates  or  other 

attempt  on  the  part  of  the  society  to  hecome  gates  or  stints,  or  any  of  them ;  all  land  held, 

practical  in  its  discussing,  we  could  not  resist  occupied,  or  used  in  conmion,  either  at  aU 

♦  times  or  during  any  time  of  aeason,  or  penodi> 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  DRAINAGE  AND  cally,  and  either  for  all  purposes  or  for  any 

INCLOSURE  ACTS  OF  LAST  SESSION,  limited  purpose,  and  whether  the  separate  per- 

eels  of  the  several  owners  of  the  soil  shall  or 

(PREPARED  EXCLUSnrELY  FOR  THIS  PAPER.)   ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

fwhsure  Act,  8  and  9   Victoria,  cap.  1 18,  Sth  otherwise  distinguishable ;   all  land  in  which 

August f  1845.  the  property  or  right  of  or  to  the  vestue  or 

Section  I.  Appoints  first  commissioner  of  herbage,  or  any  part  thereof,  daring  the  whole 

woods  and  forests,  and  two  other  commissioners  or  any  part  of  the  year,  or  the  property  or  n^ 

for  executing  the  Act  of  or  to  the  wood  or  underwood  growing  and  to 

II.  Styled  *'  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  grow  thereon,  is  separated  from  the  property  of 
England  and  Wales,"  to  have  a  common  seal,  the  soil ;  and  all  lot  meadows  and  other  landi 
and  no  award  or  order  of  any  force  unless  sealed,  the  occupation  or  enjoyment  of  the  separate  loti 

III.  Commissioners  to  make  annual  reports  or  parcels  of  which  is  subject  to  interchange 
to  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  special  reports,     among  the  respective  owners  in  any  hnowo 

lY.  Power  to  commissioners  to  appoint  and  course  of  rotation  or  otherwise, 

remove  assistant  commissioners;  appointment  XII.  Wastes  of  manors  and  lands  lalgect 

to  be  with  consent  of  Lords  of  treasury.  to  indefinite  common  rights  at  all  times  not  to 

v.  All  appointments  under  this  Act  limited  be  inclosed  without  previous  direction  of  Far- 

to  five  years.  liament 

YI.  Specifies  salaries  and  allowances.  XIII.  New  Forest  and  Forest  of  Deta  ex* 

YII.  Allowances  and  salaries  to  be  paid  out  cepted. 

of  the  consolidated  fimd.  XIY.  Land  within  certain  distances  of  laige 

YII  I.  Commissioners   and   assistant    com-  towns  not  to  be  inclosed  mthoat  the  previoos 

missioners  to  make  a  declaration  as  to  honest  direction  of  Parliament 

and  faithful  execution  of  powers.  XY.  Yillage  Greens  not  to  be  inclosed ;  hit 

IX.  All  maps  and  documents  of  the  tithe  provision  may  be  made  for  preservii^  the  nir* 
commissioners  may  be  used  ,*  power  to  commis-  face  and  fixing  the  boundaries. 

sioners  or  assistant  commissioners  to  summon  [to  be  continued] 

witnesses.  i         ■             i        "^ 

X.  Commissioners  may  delegate  powers  to  ^tt^ittMp   $Ct* 
Assistant  Commissioners. 


XI.  Describes  lands  subject  to  be  enclosed,  ^«  Veterinarian  for  September.    LondflB, 

viz  :--All  lands  subject  to  any  rights  of  com-  Longman  and  Co. 

mon  whatsoever,  and  whether  such  rights  may  Many  of  those  chronic  complaints  vbick 

be  exercised  or  enjoyed  at  all  times,  or  may  be  afiPect  the  limbs  of  the  animal  as  well  aillM 

exercised  or  enjoyed  only  during  limited  times,  human  race  have  long  since  been  traeedto 

seasons,  or  periods,  or  be  subject  to  any  sus-  their  seat  in  the  stomach  and  the  seeietif* 

pension  or  restriction  whatsoever  in  respect  of  organs  —  and  remedies   which  have  tho 

the  time  of  the  enjoyment  thereof:  all  gated  effect  of  purifying  and  giving  tone  to  ^M** 

and  stinted  pastures  in  which  the  property  of  important  viscera  have  heen  succeMfiAy 

the  soil  or  of  some  part  thereof  is  in  the  owners  resorted  to  by  eminent  practitioneis-^ 

of  the  cattie  gates  or  other  gates  or  stints,  or  their  succegs  in  this  respect  the  £uM  v 
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ny  of  them  is  mainly  attributable,  wit^  course  of  the  day,  and  a  fresh  poultice  applied 

18  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  referred  to  the  foot 

lost  every  loeal  disease  to  derangement  3d  day, — I  found  the  skin  at  the  heel  had 

the  stomach    and  impaired   digestion,  ulcerated  in  several  places,  and  a  dark  sanious 

the  following  ease  a  doctrine  which  ap-  pus  was  oozing  from  it    The  disease  in  the 

irs  to  us  new,  is  broached,  and  which,  foot  continued  to  progress  and  pus  was  issuing 

^ing  the  lungs  the  seat  of  a  disease  in  through  the  inner  quarter  at  the  coronet.    The 

i  foot  appears  at  a  first  view  sufficiently  swelling  above  the  fetlock  continued  to  enlarge, 

irtling ;  however,  Mr.  Waters  really  ap-  and  she  is  now  beginning  to  refuse  her  food, 

ars  to  have  reasons  for  the  conclusion  I  thinned  the  quarter,  and  removed  the  de- 

which  he  came,  as  the  case  was  what  he  tached  parts  ;  applied  simple  dressing,  and  re- 

ily  calls  a  **  singular"  one,  we  give  his  newed  the  poultice. 

count  of  it  entire  : —  4itk  day. — The  abscess  at  the  fetlock  was 

HngtUar  Cat  of  DUeoie  of  the  Lung,.-  porting,  the  heel  .loughing,  and  she  dUchatged 

By  George  Waters,  M.K.C.V.S.  occasionaUy  at  the  nostrils  a  qoanUty  of  greyish- 

coloured  pus.     I  auscultated  her,  and  detected 

Mr.  A.,  of  this  town,  turned  h.s  bay  chaise-  ,          jj^^^  j^  ^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^^^^      j  ^^^ 

neintoalarge  loose  box  with  a  yard  attached  ^^^  the  abscess  above  the  fetlock  with 

it,  belonging  to  a  friend  of  his,  seven  miles  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  p^, 

301  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  g-g-„gj 

;»  or  three  months'  rest    When  about  half  g^^  '^^  ^       ^^^  ^  ^^  ^   ^^  ^^ 

IS  tnne  had  expired,  she  was  noUced  by  the  ^^  ^j^^    g^^j^^  ^^  possibUity  of  the  mare's 

Bwsrd  to  be  slightly  lame  in  the  near  hind  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^  stack-yard  and 

ot    He  exammed  it,  and,  seeing  a  discharge  jg-trnved 

MB  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  supposed  thrush  to  p^t.^,tem  examiuatim—hoth  right  and 

t«he canse  of  theliraping,  and  dressed  it  dur-  j^^  j^^^,  ^^„  j,l^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  „,  ^^^„, 

R  Oree  or  four  days  with  a  mixture  of  tar  ^^  ^^  ^j  ,y^  contained  a  quantity  of 

•ls.lt,  but,  by  this  time,  the  mare  had  be-  eg,<,,^„,  „,tter,  while  others  were  in  a  state 

me  «,  dreadfully  lame,  that  they  thought  it  „fg           a^^    The  pus  varied  incontistence 

»ia.ble  to  acquaint  Mr.  A.  of  the  circum-  j^  j^  ^j^^^^j  tubercles.    On  cutting  into  the 

«tee,  who  immediately  ^>plied  to  me,  and  b„„chial  tubes,  they  were  found  filled  with  a 

imested  my  attendance  upon  her.  p^^^^^  ^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^  pericardium 

'  found  the  mare  with  the  toe  of  the  affected  ^gj^  healthy,  as  were  the  pleursB.    There  were 

k   resting  lightly  on  the  ground,  the  heel  geveral  tubercles  in  the  messentery;   but  with 

>Uen  and  very  painful,  with  an  oozing  of  this  exception  the  contents  of  the  abdominal 

Id  pus  from  the  frog.    Finding  that  the  cavity  presented  a  healthy  appearance. 

«iy  frog  and  sole,  towards  the  heels  had  se-  x^e  inguinal  glands  on  the  same  side  as  the 

^ted  from  their  corresponding  villi,   I  re-  affected  foot  were  in  a  suppurating  state ;  the 

^«d  them  carefully  with  my  drawing-knife,  sensitive  frog,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  elastic 

-  applied  pledges  of  tow,  soaked  with  a  weak  substance  that  forms  the  heel,  had  become  quite 

^gent,  to  the  parts— enveloped  the  whole  a  soft  decomposed  mass ;  and  a  separation  of 

t  and  pastern  in  a  warm  bran  poultice — gave  the  horny  from  the  sensitive  laminae  had  taken 

ic^ative— and  left  her  for  the  night  place  to  a  great  extent  around  the  outer  quarter. 

^  the  following  day  I  found  the  swelling  Remarks. — This  was  an  aged  mare,  and  had 

^  increased  in  size  at  the  heel,  and  the  leg  on  been  subject  for  several  years  past  to  a  chronic 

inner  side  above  the  fetlock  was  considera-  dry  cough  ;  but  always  carried  plenty  of  flesh, 

enlarged.    The  parts  were  ordered  to  be  and  was  in  good  plight  when  she  was  attacked 

^■ed  with  lead  lotion  several  times  in  the  with  this  lameness.    Until  the  fourth  day  of 
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my  visits  there  were  no  symptoms  to  lead  me  society  for  the  promotion  of  agricultnrei 

to  suspect  any  increase  of  disease  in  the  respi-  of  which  he  becomes  at  any  time  the  head, 

ratory  organs.  that  substantial  assistance  which  can  only 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  be  rendered  by  one  combining  ''  Practice 

tubercles  had  passed  into  the  stage  of  suppura-  with  Science."    A  mere  theorist,  whatever 

tion  before  £  was  sent  for  to  examine  the  foot,  his  talent,  or  however  high  his  rank,  cao- 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  destructive  not  be  expected  to  give  the  same  efficiest 

disease  in  the  foot  was  connected  with  that  ot  aid  to  the  gpreat  cause  of  agriculture,  as  he 

the  lungs  ;  for  there  are  many  cases  on  record  who  glories  in  the  name  of  "  a  British 

in  which  tuberculization  of  the  lungs  had  pro-  Farmer."    We  hope,  however,  the  Duke  of 

ceeded  to  the  last  stage  without  even  their  pre-  Montrose  will  exhibit  as  sincere  a  desire, 

sence  being  suspected  by  the  medical  attend-  whilst  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Highland 

ant,  until  some  accidental  circumstance,  such  Society,  to  promote  the  interests  of  Agricnl- 

as  the  formation  of  pus  in  different  parts  of  the  ture  and  of  the  British  Farmer  as  his  pre- 

body  (as  in  the  foregoing  instance)  induced  them  decessor  ever  does,  and  we  are  sure  die 

to  examine  the  subject  attentively  with  a  view  society  will  "  take  the  will  for  the  deed," 

of  ascertaining  whether  they  depended  upon  and  feel  gprateful  for  every  effort  made  to 

disease  of  any  of  the  internal  organs ;  for  it  is  promote  its  objects  and  extend  its  spheie 

well  known  that  pus  may  be  conveyed  through  of  usefulness, 

the  system  by  the  circulation,  and  deposited  in  Here  too,  as  in  the  Journal  cf  Ai 

certain  parts,  acting  as  nuclei  for  the  formation  Professor  Johnston  is  ''  the  bright  pei 

of  abscesses.  star,"  and  most  brilliantly  does  he  shiw 

*  "  On  the  economical  use  cf  Banes  at  a  MaMrr|^ 

Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  AgricuUu-  ^^  o»  their  solution  in  sulphuric  add," 

r^  Society  of  Scotland.    No.  IX.    Wm.  The  learned  Professor  sets  out  with  tn  l- 

Blackwood  and  Sons.  propositions,  which  he  puts  as  foUowi:- 

From  the  preliminary  notice  appended  to  j   ^he  home  supply  of  manure  is  not 

the  present  No.  of  these  Transactions,  we  ^;^^^  ^o  meet  the  wants  of  the  Und.    Cm  n 

are  gratified  to  learn  that  contmued  sue  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^         j^ 

cess  attends  this  important   society-the  Can  we  not  apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  mdi 

increase  m  the  number  of  members  which  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^,    ^^ 

has  Uken  place  dunng  the  last  two  years  j^rge  sums  every  year  to  foreign  countriesll^ 

being  greater  than  dunng  any  former  pe-  ^^^^.  ^  ^^  „^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^ 

riod  of  the  same  extent.    His  Grace  the  .^^^  .„,  ,.„,^/>«o   i»«  ..^^i^-^^  «i,-» »- ; 

wx_i_     i.w     .         1.                 J  ji.-    /-.  serve  our  purpose,  by  applymg  what  we  I 

Lmke  of  Montrose  has  succeeded  his  Grace  •                       _>•    i a 

^uivc  MM.  x**v/iivAvoc  uao  0uvv«c;u<^u  u«i>  '^M.a^.^  jj^  ^  moTC  econonucal  manner  ? 

the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  presidential  «    a     •                •    vv  i 

chair  of  the  society.    We  trust  his  Grace  ^^^'    .     .       .        '^  ^     ' 

.,                    "J     a.    1.        A.  v^      A.  A.^^  scarce  or  tonsempnce.     Can  we  not 

the  new  president,  has  at  heart  the  same  •         ,         i,  , 

anxiety  to  forward  the  intereste  of  agricul-  "O"'  of  our  oAer  well-known  in«.n«.uito 

.  i.*i.i.i  1.  i.ra  fonn  as  shall  enable  us  to  use  them  a 

ture,  which  so  strongly  marks  every  act  of  „        .  ^ 

the  life  of  his  noble  predecessor-even  if  T'  ""^^  "  «««^^f»  «^^^J  ^^^ 

he  has,  we  can  assure  him  he  has  no  light  ^^^P  *  "*«-"  ''^  enable  them  I7 

task  before  him  would  he  seek  to  follow  in  ''^''Tr  ^  '""^           guano  altogether? 

the  same  path  as  that  which  the  Duke  of  ^""^  **^^"  »^''  ^'^  ^  consider^ 

Richmond  has  trodden  before  him.     A  1-  composition  of  bones. 

practical  agriculturist  of  no  mean  preten-  Bones  differ  slightly  in  oompoaitioii  in  1 

sions,  the  late  president  of  the  society  has  ent  animals.    They  vary  also  widi  Ae^ 

the  means  in  his  hands  of  affording  to  every  the  animal  and  with  the  part  of  ths  Mf ' 
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are  taken.    The  following  composi-  has  been  applied  as  a  liquid  manore  to  grass** 

lones  of  the  cow  will  represent  very  lands  with  the  greatest  success.    There  can  be 

of  the  bones  which  are  usually  ap-  no  reasonable  question  then  that  upon  theor^ 

land : —  ganic  part  of  bones  their  beneficial  action,  as  a 

Iniraal  Matter  (gelatine) . . .   33^  manure,  in  some  degree  depends.    It  is  only 

e  of  Lime 551  surprising  that  chemists  of  name  should  have 

f  of  Lime"^"*  "  *  *. 31       ^^^^  ^^"°^  '°  ^^^^  ^**  *"^  *^**  practical  men 

Common  Salt .' !     3k       should  have  so  far  distrusted  their  own  experi- 

of  Calcium » 1         ence  as  to  have  believed  and  acted  upon  such 

""""       an  opinion. 
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But  how  does  this  organic  matter  act  ?     It, 

aes  are  buined  in  the  open  fire,  the  „^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  plant,  but  it  may  do  this  in 

ter  they    contain-the  gelatine-  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  „f  ,„^  ^^^^     J^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^e 

and  the  white  ione  eortt  alone  re-  completely  decomposed  in  the  soil  and  enter  the 

ese  two  portions  of  the  bone,  the  roote  of  plants-as  Liebig  supposes  alt  organic 

or  organic,  and  the  incombusUble  nourishment  to  enter-in  the  form  of  carbonic 

=  part,  are  equally  essentUl  to  the  ^^^  ^„j   ammonia;   or  it  may  be  rendered 

ction  which  the  bones  produce.    As  ^,„y^  j^  j,^^  ^„il^  ^^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  „p 

enenced  writers  have  disputed  this  ,     ^^  ^^^  ,.t^„„,  undergoing  any  ultimate 

the  organic  part,  it  will  be  proper  „j  ^^^^^^^  decomposition. 
Ldvert  to  the  composition  and  mode       ^^^  supposing  it  to  be  resolved  into  carbo- 

this  portion  of  the  bone.  •       -j      j  ■      *i.  *:*      r     i  *;^ 

^  nic  acid  and  ammonia,  the  quantity  of  gelatine 

ITION  AND  MODE  OF  ACTION  OF  contained  in  100  lbs.  of  dry  bone  is  sufficient  to 

ORGANIC  PART  OF  B0NB8.  producc  upwards  of  6li  lbs.  of  ammonia — a» 

ine  of  bones  consists  of  much  as  is  present  in  20  lbs.  of  sal-ammoniac, 

L  50,37  oi"  in  30  lbs.  of  crystalized  sulphate  of  ammo- 

?6ii 6>33  nia.    Supposing  the  animal  matter  of  the  bones 

^^ 9^'^?  *°  ^®  ^^^  decomposed  in  the  soil  before  it  can- 

*  be  useful  to  the  plant,  few,  I  think,  will  ques- 

lOOl  tion  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  it  is  likely 

tical  in  composition  with  horn  and  to  produce  would  materially  aid  the  growth  of 

iss,  and  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  crops  to  which  the  bones  are  applied. 

and  skin.    It  is  of  importance  to       But  I  do  not  think  this  final  decomposition 

at  it  contains  about  18  per  cent.,  or  necessary.      The  large  quantity  of   nitrogen 

'  its  whole  weight,  of  nitrogen.  which  the  gelatine  contains,  may,  I  believe,  be 

organic  part  is  likely  to  act  benefi-  taken  up  by  the  plant  without  being  previously 

nanure,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  brought  into  the  state  of  ammonia.    The  gela- 

m  shavings  are  highly  valued  as  an  tine,  being  rendered  soluble  in  the  soil,  may 

to  the  land,  and  that  the  parings  of  enter  the  roots,  and  may  at  once  minister  to  the 

'oollen  rags  bring  a  high  price  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  just  as  the  gluten  of  the-, 

aanures  for  certain  crops.  seed,  being  rendered  soluble  when  the  grain 

it  does  act  beneficially  is  proved  by  germinates,  ascends  with  the  sap,  and  feeds  th& 

I  which  attends  its  use  when  sepa-  young  plant.    It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 

the  earthly  part  of  the  bones.     In  discuss  this  pointy  or  to  give  the  reasons  which 

',  bones  are  boiled  for  the  extraction  induce  me  to  entertain  this    opinion.     It  is^ 

lue)  which  is  used  in  the  stiffening  sufficient  for  the  practical  man  to  know  that 

When  the  stiffening  liquor  is  so  whichever  of  these  views  a  man  may  hold,  he 

3d  as  to  be  unfit  for  further  use,  it  must  still  grant  that  the  gelatine  of  the  bone  \^. 
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Yalaable  to  the  hrmei.    Whether  its  nitrogen  Numerous  experiments  were,  inconse 

enters  into  the  root  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  or  made  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 

in  some  more  compound  state,  it  must  he  use-  them,  however,  exactly  fulfilling  all  tht 

ful  to  the  plant :  and  he  who  advises  the  farmer  tions  which  were  necessary  to  secure  i 

to  hum  his  bones,  or  would  persuade  him  that  comparative  results.      Some  of  them 

the  earthly  part  alone,  or  anything  equivaleni  corded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Higfal 

to  this  earthff  part  would  alone  be  as  useful  to  Agricultural  Society,   others  have  bei 

his  land  as  the  entire  hone,  advises  to  his  hurt,  lished  in  the  different  agricultural  perio 

and  would  persuade  him  to  that  which  would  the  day.     I  do  not  quote  any  of  them, 

eventually  be  a  source  of  loss.  are  not  all  concordant,  but  the  genera 

3.   MODE   OP   ACTION  OP  THE    IKOROANIC  "*®'®  thcSC  : — 

PART  op  BONES.  a  Boues,  \m^&[  favourable  conditions, 

The  composition  of  the  incombustible  part  fail,  when  applied  alone,  in  ra 

of  bone,  the  bone  earth,  has  been  given  above.  average  crop  of  turnips. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  b  Burnt  bones,  laid  on  alone,  and  in 

about  3  per  cent,  each  of  phosphate  of  magne-  tity  equivalent  to  that  of  an  ordii 

sia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  salts  of  soda.  nuring  with  bones,  do  not  alwayi 

All  these  substances,  of  which  its  bones  con-  in  raising  an  average  crop  of  turn 

sist,  the  ox  must  have  derived  from  its  vegeta-  c  In  some  rare  instances,  again,  s 

ble  food.    They  must,  therefore,  exist  in  all  some  soils,  burnt  bones  actual!} 

nutritive  plants.    But  these  plants  can  obtain  larger  crop  of  turnips  than  an  e 

them  only  from  the  soil.    They  must,  there-  weight  of  unburned  bones, 

fore,  be  present  in  all  fertile  soils.    And  if  a  Burned  bones,  therefore,  as  theory 

soil  is  poor  in  these  substances,  or  is  wholly  are  useful  to  the  land ;  but  the  empl( 

void  of  them,  that  soil  must  be  improved  by  the  unburned  bones  is  the  safer  and  the  sm 

addition  of  these  things.    In  other  words,  they  greater  security  must  arise  from  thi 

most  he  invaluable  as  manures  to  such  a  soil :  matter  they  contain,    therefore   this 

and  hence  the  worth  of  bones,  and  other  ma-  matter  cannot  be  without  its  use.     1 

nures  which  contain  these  substances,  to  the  also,  an  artificial  mixture,  which  con 

practical  farmer.  thing  equivalent  to  this  organic  mi 

Sprengel  long  ago  reasoned  thus ;  and  he  never  be  made  to  perform  all  the  fu 

asserted  that  the  indications  of  theory  were  bones.     If  the  soil  already  contains  a  s 

proved  by  experience — that  burned  bones  actu-  of  organic  matter — or  if  this  be  ad< 

ally  fertilized  the  land.  form  of  £srm-yaxd  or  other  similar ! 

Liebig  followed  him ;  but  more  boldly  pro-  then  burned  bones,  or  artificial  mixtoi 

aounced  that  the  whole  value  of  bones,  as  a  a  similar  composition,  will  be  sufficie 

manure,  depended  upon,  and  was  derived  from,  duee  the  usual  effects  of  bones.    But 

the  earthy  phosphates  they  contained.  matter  be  deficient,  the  entire  bones  w 

In  the  Appendix  to  my  published  Lectures  be  the  £garmer's  surest  reliance. 

on  AyricuUural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  and  in  The  general  adoption  of  this  soon 

my  Suggestions  for  Experiments  in  Practical  at  present  opposed  by  the  notion  wh 

Agriculture  published  separately,  I  suggested,  have  been  led  to  adopt,  that  if  plants 

with  the  view  of  settling  this  question  to  the  obtain  saline  matter  from  the  soil, 

satii&ction  of  all,  that  comparative  experiments  draw  organic  food  enough  from  the  i 

should  be  made  with  burned  and  unburned  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  said, 

bones  upon  the  same  soils  and  crops,  and  with  nitrog^  enough  to  the  plant,  and  tfai 
quantities  of  eachwli^ch  &kiou\dL  coviVMii  ^c^oiX.  t,v&%^i\Ksci«&^\!bL«s  or^anio  matter  i 

weights  oi  ihe  earthy  ingie^eiili.  ^^wsit  'Caa  «a  ^if^ij»8aL^  ^^^ns.^^ 
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oappoae  this  organic  matter  to  impart  to  the  the  ammonia  raxely  exceeds  six  or  eight  per 

•«.    But  I  believe  the  minds  of  our  thinking  cent  of  the  whole  weight.     But  this  proportion 

im  will  soon  be  disabused  upon  this  point,  of  ammonia  we  have  seen  that  the  gelatine  of 

1  that,  in  a  few  years,  this  opinion  will  have  the  bones  will  produce,  when  it  undergoes  com- 

■id  its  long  resting-place  among  the  other  plete  decomposition.     On  the  whole,  therefore, 

g^ar  fancies  which,  year  by  year,   afford  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  organic  matter 

Bemeral   occupation  to   the   novelty-loving  in  a  cwt  of  bones  is  nearly  of  e^aal  value  to 

Mg  our  gentlemen  farmers.  vegetation  with  that  in  a  cwt  of  Ichaboe  guano. 

K  ANALOGY  IN  COMPOSITION  BETWEEN  ^^°^®  ^^^  ^^  doubtful  upon  this  point  may 

BONES  AND  GUANO.  easily  supply  any  supposed  deficiency  in  the 

nere  is  a  striking  analogy  in  composition  former,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  sul- 

bonesand  guano,  which  is,  for  other  pbate  of  ammonia. 

,  interesting  to  the  practical  man,  but  is       *  The  proportion  of  the  phosphates  in  bones 

Mfdal  important  in  connexion  with  the  object  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  Ichaboe  guano.     In 

^»  present  paper.  ^^^s  respect,  therefore,  bones  are  decidedly  the 

Bie  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  ™ore  valuable. 

iNwes  compared  with  the  average  composi-       ^  The  soda  salts  are  generally  in  somewhat 

ictof  good  Ichaboe  guano,  supposing  both  in  larger  quantity  in  guano.    They  consist  chiefly 

state.     Bones,  as  they  are  applied  to  the  °^  common  salt,  mixed,  in  the  case  of  guano, 

^contain  about  18  per  cent,  of  water,  Icha-  ^^^^  *  variable  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Ipano  from  20  25  per  cent :—  I^*°y  ^t^^^s  be  laid  upon  this  difference,  it  is 

Bones.  Guano.*  ^^sy  to  remove  it,  by  adding  to  the  bones  a  few 

ic  Animal  Matter 33         56  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  can  be  bought 

hates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  59         26  ^^  ^  moderate  cost 

jiiate  of  liime 4  6 

of  Soda 4         10  From  this  comparison  between  bones  and 

of  Potash    trace    trace  Ichaboe  guano  we  are  entitled  to  infer — 

Matter 2  (i.)  That  what  can  be  said  of  the  value  and 

T77"        ^  permanent  effect  of  the  one  manure  may  almost 

%^  xi.        ^  1  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  the  other. 

gP  we  compare  these  two  columns,  we  see        ,    ^\„.  .  „  ,     ,       , 

^  ,  ,  ^  .  .•  11     xi,  (2.)  That  we  can  fully  supply  the  place  of 

bones  and  guano  contain  essentially  the    ,',      .  /.i,,, 

„,,        .  .         X .    .   xi-  the  one  by  the  use  of  the  other ;   and,  what  is 

ngs.     There  is  an  orgamc  part  in  both ;  .      ' 

.       ,  .         x-   V      i_  *  more  important  to  our  present  purpose. 

.  contain  a  large  per  centage  of  phosphates ;        ,    .  - 

.,  i*rj        J*  r     ^    v.        (3.)  That,  weight  for  weight,  bones  ought  to 

there  are  salts  of  soda  and  a  trace  of  potash       ^.^  *'•'  - 

■o  X  *i-       j»ip    •    .1-  X'        •  go  farther  than  Ichaboe  guano  in  fertilizing  the 

But  they  differ  m  the  proportions  m  ®    -^  ©  ./  © 

these  several  constituents  are  present.  *    ,  ... 

We  hope  to  recur  again  to  this  very  im- 

S>-  •        XI     •   •    1  *.•  portant  subject,  as  our  space  will  not  let  us 

» The  organic  matter  is  m  larger  proportion  ^  •*         j  ^j    «  -    ,, 

Bfl.  T*'*i.v        jv  follow  the  learned  Professor  further  at  pre- 

Im  guano.     It  IS  to  be  observed,  however,  '^ 

^  this  organic  matter  is  in  the  guano  in  a  *  ^  . 

^  decomposed  state.  It  consists  of  salts.  Transactions  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal 
*Utes,  carbonates,  &c.,)  of  ammonia  mixed  jgricuUural  Improvement  Society  of  Ire- 
^    dark-coloured  matter,  (humic  acid,)  and       ^^^^     J^x,\Am,  W.  Curry,  jun. 

of  crystallization.    In  the  Ichaboe  guano,  __  -  -i      ..i     o  ,  «, 

^ We  are  favored  with  the  volume  of  tran- 

composition  of  Ichaboe  guano  is  the  approxi-  sactions  of  this  important  society  for  the 

l^fverage  of  several  hundred  samples  examined  in  -.n^^       rm.      rn  .•  j.  • 

^Kboratoiy.     The  Saldanha  Bay  Kuano  contains  year  1844.     Ine    Iransactions  contain   re- 

twice  as  much  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  po^tg  ^f  thorough  draining  on  the  estates  of 

^Bia,  and  a  proportionately  less  quantity  of  orvanic  *^  .-,,^^^^         »^ 


« 
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Templeton,  James  L.  W.  Napier,  the  Mar-   council  they  were  published  at  a  moderate 
quis  of  Waterford,  and  Sir  Richard  O'Don-  price,  would  be  the  means  of  conierring 
nell,  for  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  latter  important  and  lasting  benefits  upon  the 
"  To  the  proprietor  in  Irtland  who  should   people, 
up  to  the  1st  March,  1845,  have  executed  # 

the  greatest  quantity  of  thorough  draining  GOOD  FARMING. 

not  less  than  100  acres,  statute  measure  &c." 

And  the  reports  of  the  following  competi-  At  the  annual  meeting  and  show  of  tlie 
tors  for  the  society's  gold  medal,  "  to  the  Lonsdale  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Saos* 
proprietor  or  tenant  in  Ireland  who  should,  ders  said,  he  had  lately  visited  a  farm  be* 
during  the  years  1843  and  1844,  have  tho-  longing  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Haywood, 
rough-drained,  on  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston's  and  rented  by  a  tenant-farmer  named  Nefl* 
principles,  and  in  the  most  approved  man-  son,  under  lease.  All  the  known  aids  tbit 
ner,  the  gpreatest  quantity  of  land  in  his  mechanism  and  chemistry  could  snpplj 
own  occupation,  not  less  than  one  hundred  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  that  fann. 
acres,  English  statute  measure,"  viz.,  Mr.  The  crops  were  magnificient,  and  the  cattle 
Peter  Cowan,  land-steward  to  the  Earl  of  among  the  finest  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
Erne — Mr.  Andrew  Templeton,  land-stew-  He  expended  £200  a-year  in  labour,  and 
ard  to  the  Lord  Dufferin  and  Clanboye —  he  (the  speaker)  had  made  a  calculation  of 
Messrs,  Andrews  of  Comber,  County  Down  his  gross  profits  for  four  years  on  30  am, 
—and  Dr.  O'Neill,  Fermoy.  and  found  that  after  deducting  £200  for 

The  whole  of  these  reports  shew  that  a  manure  they  amounted  to  £2000.  Mr.  K 
decided  spirit  of  improvement  has  taken  had  some  advantages  which  the  farmers  ii 
firm  hold  of  both  the  landlords  and  the  this  district  could  not  have,  because  he  wi 
tenantry  of  Ireland — that  the  Deanston,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  whae 
frequent  drain  system  is  well  understood,  manure  was  at  hand.  There  was  one poiit 
ana  that  its  extension  over  the  whole  coun-  notwithstanding,  that  should  not  befoigot" 
try  is  but  a  work  of  time ;— -that  this  time  ten.  His  farm  was  within  the  scope  rf la 
may  be  very  materially  abridged,  by  the  capital,  and  he  (Mr.  S.)  wished  to  imwai 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  mutual  assist-  upon  the  farmers  that  although,  by  adoft' 
ance,  by  means  of  joint  stock  capital,  we  ing  this  plan,  they  would  have  less  acreift 
have  no  doubt ;  and  we  would  very  respect-  both  their  comforts  and  profits  uroold  M 
fully  suggest  to  the  council  of  the  improve-  increased ;  and  until  they  got  rid  of  tk 
ment  society,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  grasping  system  of  occupving  more  IflJ 
g^eat  aid  to  agriculture  in  Ireland,  if  a  than  they  could  manage,  they  would  gm 
company  were  formed  under  the  sanction  ust  cause  of  complaint, 
of  the  council  for  effecting  the  drainage  ^ 

and    inclosure    of   waste  lands.     Money 

would  not  be  wanting  in  the  necessary       THE    POTATO    CROP   ON  THE 
amount,  provided  means  were  taken  to  es-  CONTINENT, 

tablish  the  company  upon  a  proper  basis. 

The  transactions  also  contain  some  very  Accounts  from  Stenay,  on  the  Meosei 
judicious  plans  and  estimates  for  the  erec-  state  that  the  disease  with  which  the  potatt 
tion  of  cottages  and  farm  houses,  and  offi-  crops  have  been  attacked  in  French  Flia- 
ces  for  small  holdings.  To  improve  the  ders  and  Belgium  has  extended  totbt 
habits  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  country.  The  tubej-cles,  the  stallu  ■ 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  their  dwellings,  which  are  speckled,^  proved  to  be  coi- 
it  appears  to  us  imperative,  in  the  first  pletely  soft  and  full  of  water,  and  are  ns* 
place,  to  shew  them  what  comfort  in  that  fit  for  food.  The  Gazette  of  Metz  also* 
respect  means,  and  how  far  it  is  conferred  nounces  that  the  contagion  has  affectct 
by  the  dwellings  themselves,  from  which  several  communes  round  SarraguemiiK^ 
tney  may  infer,  and  will,  in  fact,  very  soon  in  which  the  damage  is  greater  in  tie 
learn  to  do  so,  what  ia  necessary  on  their  strone  wet  lands.  Here  the  potatoesH* 
parts  to  insure  it.  It  is  a  pity  tnat  this  vo-  so  deleterious  that  they  cannot  be  git* 
lume  is  not  made  periodical ;  there  are  even  to  cattle.  This  scourge  has  &&<> 
abundant  materials  in  Ireland  for  at  least  upon  the  districts  of  Sarrelouis  andLef 
two  numbers  in  the  year ;  and  we  make  no  bach,  insomuch  that  petitions  have  beii 
doubt  writers  in  plenty,  on  both  sides  of  presented  to  the  Prussian  govenune* 
the  Channel,  will  oe  found  to  render  them  for  a  suspension  of  all  distillation  ^ 
u&eful  readable  books,  if  by  the  aid  of  the   potatoes. 


^ 
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lRVBst  in  the  North. — The  Echo 
anounces  that  in  Pomerenia,  Meck- 
Silesia,  Holstein,  and  Denmark,  the 
f  the  crops  had  been  favoured  by 
r,  and  that  the  wheat  was  abundant 
xcellent  quality. 


The  Wool  market  is  steadily  good,     Cheviot 

and  crossed  are  quoted  in  Liverpool  at  IBs,  6d* 

to  17s,  9d.  per  24lbs, 

s,  d,     s.   d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  241bs. .  9  6  tolO  0 


White  Highland  do 12  9 

Laid  Crossed      do.. unwashed .^  11  0 


ispoNDENTS. — We  endeavour,  as  far 
ace  will  permitf  Uo  keep  square,*  as 
s  say,  with  our  correspondents.  Our 
are,  however,  due  to  several  for  an 
hie  postponement  of  their  favors  till 
th. 


Ditto 

Ditto  Cheviot 
Ditto 
White  ditto 


do.. .washed  .Jl*12  0 
do.. unwashed  ..11  6 
do.. washed  .. ..14  6 
do 24  0 


13  6 

12  6 
18  9 

13  6 
18  0 
26  0 


The  Hop  duty  is  still  called  £180,000. 


2rfie  Marftfto* 


(0  reason  from  the  reports  we  continue 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  harvest  to 

of  our  prognostic  of  last  month — per- 

eld  in  Wheat  may  turn  out  a  shade 

I  we  then  anticipated,  hut  it  will  he 
le.  This,  with  the  firmness  reported 
in  the  Foreign  Grain  Markets,  Ame- 

II  as  European,  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
9  retrocession  of  prices  will  take  place 
'cets  for  some  time  to  come,  prohahly 
jfter  the  autumn  sowing  is  finished. 

farmers  over  supply  the  markets  or 

accounts  of  the  anticipated  scarcity  in 
nd  Belgium  not  he  realized  to  the 
<  feared  a  fall  in  prices  must  he  suh' 

ng  sown  Grain  in  Barley  and  Oats 
d  light  in  many  districts, 
AN  crops  are  generally  well  reported 
f  which,  however,  will  he  ready  for 
some  time  to  come, 
"e  quoted  higher, 

plentiful  in  the  markets  and  a  reduc- 
aken  place  in  prices,  particularly  for 
easts,  which  hring  down  the  average 
retty  much  what  it  was  this  time  last 
ime  Mutton  maintains  its  place,  and 
IS  high  as  5s.  per  Slhs,for  hest, 
z  is  variously  reported  upon;  prime 
ears  a  fair  price  in  the  London  Mar- 
mgh  the  quotations  as  puhlished  do 
76s, 


LONDON,  Sep.  29.  Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red  58  60  63 

White 60  70 

Rte,  new    SO  32 

Barley,  Grinding 25  28 

Malting   30  33 

Chevalier ^ 34  35 

Irish 26  28 

Bere 25  — 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....  58  63 

Brown 48  52 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60  — 

Chevalier 65  — 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed  24  25 

Potatoe 24  27 

Youghall  and  Cork  black..  20  22 

Cork,  white 23  24 

Dublin 22  23 

Black    22  23 

Scotch  feed 24  26 

Potatoe 28  30 

Limerick 24  27 

Beans,  Tick,  new 40  44 

Old,  small 46  47 

Peas,  Grey 46  — 

Maple    .  • 46  — 

White    48  5Q 

Boilers 50  54 

Seed,  Rape,  27/.  29L    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last. 

MusUrd,  White 12  18 

Brown    ....  10  15  per  bush. 
Flour,  Town-made  40  45 

Suffolk 32  35  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

Stockton  and  Norfolk 42  44 

foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

Wheat,  Dantzic 50  52 

Hamburgh 44  46 

Rostock 46  47 

Barley 23  — 

Oats,  Brew  16  17 

Feed  17  18 

Beans    •     —  34  40 


( 


Peas 44 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 24 

Baltic 24 
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25 

26 


LiTERPooL,  Sept  27. 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 6545  qr8.£2  17 

Barley 519            1  12 

Oats ^ 4021             1     4 

Beans SL 433            1  19 

Peas riT. 1092            2     3 

Rye 198        .    1  16 


6 
2 
7 
6 

10 
1 


Hay,  best  p.st  Is  3 

Clover  ditto  . .  0  9^ 

Green  ditto  . .  0  2^ 

Vetches     ....  0  0 
Straw. 

MTheat 0  6^ 

Oat   0  5| 

Bailey 0  7 


Potatoet,  s.i 
Short  tops....  1  7 
Red  apple....  0  0 

Cups 1  8 

Cattle    I  5 

Turnips  prtoii20  0 

Carrote 0  0 

Manure     ....  7  0 


tt 


SEED  MARKET.        s.        s. 

Canary,  per  qr. 50  to  52 

Carraway,  per  cwt 42  to  44 

Clover,  red,  English    45  to  50 

„    Foreign     40  to  48 

white,  English    60  to  62 

„  „       Foreign     50  to  62 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £1 1  to  £11     5s. 

„  „  Foreign,  p.  ton  £7  7s.  to  £7  10 
Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 10  to  14 

„         superfine    „         .., 12  to  18 

„         brown         „         10  to  15 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last   ...  £25  to  — 

Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bu8hel.48  Od  to    6 

Foreigpi      „        „        „  ••  3s  to    5 


Cattle  ttlaxiMn. 

LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

Sep.  29,  1845.  ^stofSfti. 

s.    d.     B. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    4  to  2 

Second  quality  do 2 

Prime  large  Oxen 3 

Prime  Scots,  &c    3 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep  • .  • .  3 

Second  quality  do. 3 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     ....  4 

Prime  Southdown  do 4 

Large  coarse  calves    3 

Prime  small  do •  4 

Large  Hogs    3 

Neat  small  Porkers 4 


10  to  3 
4  to  3 
8  to4 
0  to3 
6  to4 
2to4 
8  to5 

10  to  4 
8  to4 
Oto4 
2  to5 


i 
8 
2 

t 
f 
! 


LIVERPOOL,  Sept  27. 

s. 
Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  701bs . .  9 

Ditto,  red 8 

Irish  white,  new 7 

Egyptian , . . .  7 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs.  •  •  3 

Irish 3 

Welsh 3 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.30 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 32 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    •  .46 

Irish  and  Scotch    42 

Foreign 42 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.    . .  0 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. . . .  .46 

Foreign    44 

Canadian 0 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 62 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 46 

Irish 44 

Foreign,   duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 0 

Canadian    32 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh,  per  2401b8..27 

Irish 30 

Indian  Com,  per 4801bs 33 


d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

9 

10 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 

4 

3 

7 

6 

6 

4 

0 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

34 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

35 

0 

LIVERPOOL,  Sept  22. 

s.    d.  8.  d. 

Beef,  per  lb 0    6  0  ^ 

Mutton 0    6|  0  7 

Lamb o    6|  0  7 


MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  sorts  of 
of  manure : — 
Bone  dust,  17s.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guano,  £9.  per  ton.  15s.  per  cwt 
Guano,    10s.   to   12s.  per  cwt.,  according  to 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6.  to  £6.  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  per  ten 

landed  and  housed,  38s.    to   42s.  per  toBn 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  lOs.  6d.  perpseketi 

sufi^cient  foi  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  248.  per  cwt. 
Muriate  of  Lime,  Bs.  per  cwt 
Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.    per  hhd.  safficieBtHir 

three  acres. 
Alkalies,  28s.  and  42s.  per  cwt. 
Sulphuric  Acid,  l^d.  per  tb. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  on  Turnips,  I2i> 

per  cwt. 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIYATOR, 


AND   AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER— 1845. 


AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION.  ries  they  are  taught  in  agriculture,  they 

m  evil  of  no  common  magnitude,  and  one  ™ay,  during  other  parts  of  the  day,  he  im- 

hich  has  hitherto  retarded  the  advance-  hihing  from  ahle  and  well-paid  tutors  that 

Mt  of  agricultiu-e  in   England,    is  the  knowledge  which  may  fit  them  for  the  pur- 

Blt  of  schools,  if  not  of  practical  agri-  8u»ts  o^  either  agriculture  or  commerce.— 

bore,  at  least  of  that  character  which  We  would  endow  such  schools  with  exhibi- 

fttl  afford  to  the  sons  ol  the  farmer  an  ^o^s  *<>  ^^^  universities,  so  that  when  a 

lication  suitable  to  their  pursuits  and  inore  than  ordinary  display  of  talent  is 

Bans.   By  the  sons  of  the  farmer  we  must  found,  it  may  be  fostered  to  the  utmost,  in 
understood  to  mean  not  the  children  of  ^^^^^  *^^*  *^®  highest  walks  of  literature 

9  opulent  agricultural  capitalist  who  has  ™ay  ^e  placed  within  the  reach  of  well 

I  thousands  embarked  in  an  extensive  directed  energy,  and  that  the  country  may 

«upation  of  some  hundreds  of  acres,  but  ohtain   the  advantages  to  arise  from  the 

e  practical  working  man,  whose  means  services  of  individuals  so  trained, 

e  estimated   by  hundreds,    and   whose  There  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the 

4ding  of  limited  extent,  is  better  stocked  part  of  many  of  our  large  landowners  to 

fth  fine  children  than  prime  short  horns,  meet  this  question  fairly — nay,  liberally — 

Is  the  honest  hard  working  yeoman  who  and  seeing  that  this  is  so,  our  attention 

present  enlists  our  sympathies,  and  on  has  been  called  to  the  subject.     What  is 

iiose  behalf  we  require  the  establishment  now  to  be  done  (and  it  is  impartially  called 

parochial  schools  in  some  respects  simi-  for,  if  we  would  keep  moving  in  the  right 

r  to  those  which  have  so  long  in  Scotland  direction),  should  be  well  dione.    We  must 

len  the  means  of  providing  us  with  well  not  be  content  to  follow  Scotland  upon  this 

Elteated,  scientific,  practical  farmers  and  subject,  but  we  must  take  the  lead  of  her  : 

ftdeners.     We  do  not  seek  to  educate  our  position  as  a  nation  requires  us  to  shew 

<i(h  men  at  an  expensive  college,  but  we  the  world  that  England,  turning  her  atten- 

Bi  at  something  between  the  Cirencester  tion    to  any  matter  of  grave  importance, 

tablishment  and  that  at  Templemoyle. —  carries  out  her  intentions  in  respect  to  it  in 

if^supporting,  in  some  respects,  we  would  a  manner  not  to  be  surpassed.    NuUi  secun- 

tte  them  at  the  same  time  endowed  by  dtis  should  be  our  motto  in  this  as  in  every 

e  benevolence  of  patriotic  landowners,  thing  else. 

that  whilst  the  youths  are  some  portion  Lord  Morpeth  met  the  question  with 

every  day  practically  proving  the  theo-  his  usual  ability  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
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Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  at  Bever-  could  be  obtained  at  Cirencester  and  in  Hot- 
ley,  and  well  observed  that  the  wealthy,  fordshire,  and  at  an  equally  moderate  expeme. 

as  weU  as  the  poor,  had  their  educational  llj^I'l^^P^^r*  °^  Sl^  ^^?  ^  ^^"^ 

.  *     ^       ...       ,  ^ere  m  unison  on  the  subject,  the taing wu 

wants  amply  supplied,  whilst  the  smaller  done.    Public  opinion  was  then  obtained  in  ib 

class  of  farmers  in  this  country  were  left  favour — ^public  opinion,  which  only  spoke  wi 

almost  entirely  without  the  means  of  in-  *  whisper  at  first,  but  at  length  rose  into  i 

*-,    ^      r     xu  •      1 -ij  voice  which  reached  everv  ear — avoicewhii 

struction  for  their  cluldren.  Government  ought  at  aU  time,  to  respect 

Mr.  ToLLBiiACHE,  One  of  the  very  deser-       ^^  ^j^j^j  ^^^^^  ^y^^  authority,  if  ikit 

vedly  popular  members  for  South  Cheshire,  j^j^^^  ^^^^  necessary,  of  many  other  «• 

at   the  last  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  inent  individuals,  to  prove  that  a  great ik). 

Society  for  that  division  of  the  county,  in-  ^^^^^^y  gj^j^t^  g,,  p^^jj^jg  -^  practice  kw 

troduced  the  subject  in  the  course  of  his  well-considered  plan  for  removing  the  ed , 

address  to  the  meeting,  in  the  following  ^f  ^hich  aU  must  he  aware,  andof.ia|t 

erms .  ...  so  many,  with  so  much  truth,  complan.  v 

There  was  another  subject  of  trreat  import-  *  ^  *  x»  *i.  j  .l  « 
anceon  which  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words,  As  a  commencement  of  the  good  work,  i« 
and  that  was  the  education  of  the  rising  gene-  would  suggest,  that  m  each  of  the  five  du- 
ration of  farmers.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  tricts  into  which  England  and  Wales  btt 
daily  middle  school  attached  to  the  national  been  divided  by  the  Council  of  theRojJ 

plan,  kept  distinct,  as  far  as  the  scholars  are     * •     i*.       i  o     •  *  -i./uJi 

concerned,  but   under  the  care  of  the  same  Agricultural  Society,  one  or  morewhodi 

efficient  masters,  who  would  be  able  to  attend  should  be  established  upon  the  propnetBf 

to  them  with  the  assistance  of  additional  mo-  plan,  so  much  approved  of  in  our  gR^ 

nitors  ?     He  did  not  see  why  the  plan  should  to^ns ;  that  such  schools  should  beinpfli 
not  succeed ;  and  at  all  events  he  meant  to  adopt       ,«  ^  j  i       .i      i       i  i  i        r4« 

it  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  ^^^  supported  by  the  hand  labour  of  A» 

Henry  Wilson,  Esq.  the  High  Sheriff  scholars;  and  that  whilst  the  course  of* 

of  Suffolk,  brought  the  question  of  educa-  struction,  dieUry  and  other  regulations « 

tion  before  his  hearers,  observing—  more  liberal  than  at    Templemoyle,  tk 

He  was  of  opinion  that  agriculturists  as  a  cost  to  the  pupils  should  be  so  anangedn 

class  had  not  equal  opportunities  with  others,  ^^  f^j  ^elow  that  fixed  at  Cirencester, 
of  properly  educating  their  sons  according  to  ^ 

the  advancement  of  the  times.  He  did  not  wish  * 

that  the  sons  of  farmers  should  be  made  masters  DISEASED    POTATOES. 

of  the  classics — he  did  not  desire  that  the  sons     .      ,.  ,      ,  .  ^   t-iA 

of  agriculture  should  sow  dragons*  teeth,  so  At  dinner  yesterday  I  came  m  contact «»  ^ 

that  soldiers  might  spring  from  them,  or  that  the  enclosed.     Can  you  give  me  any!*'  ,^ 

they  should  think,  by  extracting  the  cube  of  count  of  it?— ^  Lover  of  Potatoet,-^ 

any  given  number,    they  might  have  an  ex-  no   1845 
tended  knowledge  of  agricultural  implements.       ' 
He   desired  only  that  a  farmer's  son  should 
have  the  means  afforded  him  of  obtaining  a 
good,  sound,  and  practical  education.     It  was 

not  the    mere  accident  of  birth    which  made  .        j[^m. 

men,  but  education.     It  ought  to  be  the  object       [The   enclosed  were  two  pieces  (HIT  | 

of  all,  that  whatever  profession  they  followed,  tato,   one  of  which  is  represented  *W^  ^ 

an  attempt  should  be  made  for  improvement—  which  we  transmitted  to  Mr.  Curtis,  ia*  ^ 

that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  create  better  i  ,         •  i.*  i.      i.i     x      ir   jaAmpdr 

sailors,  better  soldiers,  better  philosophers,  and  ^^P^  ^^  ™>8^*  ^«  ^^^^  *°  afford 8ome«r 

to  instil  into  all  the  fullest  sense  of  the  respou-  factory  account  of  the  phenomenoB, " 

sibility  of  mankind,  and  of  their  high  position  have  the  pleasure  to  append  the  ti^' 

as  moral  creatures.     He  only  wished  the  mem-  ^,^8  kind  enough  to  favour  us  with.-* 
bers  of  the  association  to  talk   over  the   sub-    p  jf\ 

ject  amongst  themselves,   for  surely  it  could  -'  .     ^^g 

but    be  of    the    greatest    advantage    to  pro-       I  have  carefully  examined  the  htUe MP 

jjre  such  au  education  as  he  had  understood  the  potato  and  its  contents,  andhavcl»* 
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ibt  that  the  pellucid  globules  are  the  delightful  one  let  me  add  in  this  hot  region,— 

2fs  of  a  slug.     I  have  found  numbers  of  the  six  feet  man,  hardly  able  to  keep  himself 

tatoes  this  autumn  perforated,  and  have  warm,  when  ploughing  his  statute  acre  a  day, 

ery  reason  to  believe,  by  slugs,  having  and  doing  his  work  better  than  his  neighbours, 

tected  several  in  the  cavities,  and  some  owing  to  the  goodness  of  his  instrument,  and 

their  operations  of  forming  the  cells :  the  same  man  able  to  write  and  reason  so  well. 

one  instance  the  slug  had  eaten  only  How  is  this  contrasted  with  what  one  sees 

df  way  into  the  potato,  and  was  so  bloated  here.     There  is  a  single  man  at  work  in  a  field 

id  80  much  larger  than  the  aperture,  that  close  by,  preparing  the  ground  for  Indian  com> 

'Was  with  diflSculty  it  could  be  extricated.  — a  spare,  small  negroe,  about  five  feet  high, 

The  potatoes  being  diseased  and  very  *  ^^  example  indeed  of  the  race,— using  a 

sceptible  of  decay  this  season,  they  be-  8™*^^  ^°«»  ^^  common,  I  may  say  almost  uni- 

methe  proper  food  for  many  annulose  versal  implement  of  agriculture  in  these  islands, 

imals ;  but  these  must  not  be  mistaken  ^e  commences  labour  at  six  o'clock,  has  an 

the  cause  of  the  misfortune,  they  are  ^o"''«  ^«8t  from  ten  to  eleven,  when  he  takes 

tirely  the    consequence    of   the  murrain  ^o™®  ^^^ '  renews  his  labour  at  eleven  and 

ich  has  blighted 'the  potato  crops  this  finishes  at  four.    His  day's  work  will  be  a  very 

ir.-jroAn  CuHis,  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge,  small  portion  of  an  acre ;  almost  the  piece  of 

•-  22  1845  ground  laboured  will  not  exceed  twelve  feet 

^  square,  for  which  he  will  receive  a  quarter  of  a 

SERVATIONS   ON    LABOUR   AND  do"",  ^loi'al^t  to  Is.  Jd. 

BOURERS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  °°  **  ''"'"  °^  ""  ""^""""^  """'  /  !?.' 

party,  a  gang  of  men  and  women  employed  m 

IV'e  are  both  six  feet  men,  and  when  at  plough  could  field-labour, — some  twenty  or   thirty,    with   a 

wSS^n  a^old  dry74LnTwM  plJughiSg  my  hlack  superintendent  looking  on  ;  most  of  the 

»te  acre  of  strong  land,  and  three  inches  deeper  than  men  hoeing  in  slow  time, — some  of  the  women 

of  my  neighbours."  ..,,.,, 

similarly  occupied,  but  most  of  them  employed 

e  above  is  from  your  paper  of  July.  Reading  in  bringing  manure  in  shallow  baskets  on  their 

a  this  island,  Barbadoes,  the  best  cultivated  heads.    What  a  contrast  this  with  our  English 

iny  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  perhaps  labourer ;  and  how  vastly  superior  his  condition ! 

be  most  industrious  of  any  of  the  free  negroes,  To  what,  let  us  next  consider  is  his  manifest 

tressed  me  in  a  very  different  manner  from  superiority  owing?     Is  it  not  to  race,  climate, 

it  the  perusal  of  the  same  would  have  done  machinery,  intelligence,  education,  mainly  ow- 

lome,  and  led  me  into  a  train  of  thought  as  ing  ?     The  race  of  man,  as  is  well  known,  is 

irds  the  differences  of  labour  and  labourers  intimately  connected  with  climate.    The  animal 

.  cool  climate  and  in  a  tropical  climate.  With  man,  in  Great  Britain,  may  perhaps  be  cpnsid- 

liope,  that  some  of  the  reflections  which  the  ered  almost  the  perfection  of  the  animal  for  work ; 

trast  gave  rise  to  may  prove  useful,  I  am  strong,  active,  and  enduring.    The  cool  climate 

4ced  to  communicate  them.     Should  you  that  owns  him,  is  favourable  to  exertion,  in 

ik  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  journal,  which  a  man  must  work  well  to  keep  himself 

W  may  at  least  tend  to  make  some  of  your  warm ; — in  which  he  must  work  well  to  make 

Qe-readers  more  contented  with  their  country,  himself  comfortable ; — and  be  frugal  and  eco- 

ber  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  advantages  nomical,  as  well  as  industrious,  if  he  has  a 

Lch  they  derive  from  circumstances  of  wea-  family,  to  support  them  and  make  them  com- 

r  and  seasons,  too  often  considered  the  con-  fortable. 

ry.  Connected  with  difference  of  climate  how 

First,  I  would  observe  what  a  picture  does  many  more  are  his  wants  than  those  of  a  native 

\  passage  present  to  the  mind, — and  a  very  of  the  tropics,  as  regards  fuel,  light,  clothing, 


— roof  as  well  as  walls ;  but  the  floor  the  bare  You  will  be  curious  to  know  how 

ground,— the  first  cost  of  it  may    be   about  worked.    The  manner  was  characte 

twentj  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  four  pounds,  soil  did  not  appear  to  be  a  stiff  oni 

•^which  he  can  hire,  at  about  a  shilling  a  week,  oxen   were  employed  in  drawing 

with  a  bit  of  ground,  where  commonly  is  to  be  and  two  men  in  driving  them  ; — thi 

seen  tethered  some  animal ;  a  pig,  a  goat,  a  eluding  the  ploughman,  and  eight  at 

sheep,  or  a  cow,  which  is  fed  it  is  hardly  known  the  work,  (in  slower  time,  and  I  ha' 

how,*— not  to  mention  poultry,  which  scarcely  a  in  a  more  imperfect  manner,)  of  a  p 

negro  family  is  without,  picking  up  a  subeis-  and  a  single  man,  as  ploughman,  i 

tence  at  large.    No  doubt,  owing  to  the  high  The  harrow  was  drawn  by  the  same 

temperature,  less  food  is  required  in  this  clim-  oxen,  having  their  two  drivers.    I 

ate  than  in  a  colder  one,  and  a  diet  chiefly  remark  incidentally,  that  nothing  si 

vegetable  suffices.    The  North  American  hun-  more,  on  one's  arrival  in  this  counti 

ter  can  consume  eight  pounds  of  meat  a  day,  apparent  mass  of  animals  employed 

(such  is  the  allowance  of  the  men  employed  by  It  is  common  to  see  six,  ei^t,  ani 

the   Hudsons'   Bay  Company) ;  the  Irishman,  drawing  a  waggon,  and  two  or  three 

living  chiefly  on  potatoes,  consumes  daily  about  a  waggon  of  moderate  size ; — or  in  ] 

the  same  quantity.    Here  a  working  man  is  oxen  four,  six,  or  eight  mules.    It 

satisfied  with  a  half>a-pound  of  the  meal  of  haps  be  said  that  climate  has  a  liki 

Indian  com  twice  a-day,  made  with  water  into  man  and  beast ;  and  that  here  neithei 

a  kind  of  pudding,  the  polenta  of  the  south  of  or  ox,  or  man  has  the  vigour  of  mm 

Europe,  seasoned  with  a  bit  of  salt  fish,  the  cost  he  possesses  in  a  northern  climate,  n 

of  both  of  which  will  be  about  2d.,  with  occa*  ble  of  the  like  exertion.    There  ma; 

sional  change,  as  a  variety,  to  sweet  potatoes,  truth  in  this.     But  habit,  probably 

pumpkins,  yams,    and   plantains,    and   other  is  more  to  blame  than  mere  want  of 

vegetables,  which  may  happen  to  abound,  and  and  another  circumstance  to  blame 
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that  is  pecuUar  here,  and  seem-  STALL-FEEDING  CATTLE- 

nay  be  the  effect  of  the  former  {Continued  from  pa^e  276.) 

Ition  of  the  African  race,  which  I  shall  resume  the  subject  of  s1;all-fee^ng 
e  great  majority  of  the  labourers,  cattle.  A  Mi:.  Laurance,  a  great  writer  on 
wances  and  ample,  ought  to  be  agriculture,  in  advocating  this  systeip,  and 
sffect  of  that  degrading  condition,  in  combating  the  argument  that  pasturing 
rs,  on  the  morals,  and  on  the  habits  does  not  impoverish  land^  aud  that  mow- 
In  all  these  respects  it  is  be-  ing  doeSj  asks  this  question^ — "  Whether 
iy  are  improving,  as  much  so  as  there  be  some  charm  io^  the  mouth  oi  a  cow?" 
cted  in  so  short  a  period,  in  a  state  Now,  if  Mr.  Laurance  had  b^en,  a.  practi- 
— the  whole  of  the  present  gene-  cal  man,  he  would  have  kn^own  that  the 

working  class  of  field  labourers  charm  lay  elsewhere.    He  would  alsp  have 

laves.    But,  whilst  making  ample  known  that  it  is  not  mewing  a,  field  wl^ch 

'  the  evil  effects  of  slavery,  we  makes  it  poorer^  but  carting  the  produce 

^ful  not  to  over-rate  its  effects,  and  off  the  field  ajter  %i  U  mourn.    If  the  manure 

t  what  may  be  owing  to  other  made  from  that  produce  be  spread  upon 

lose  of  a  permanent  kind,  connec-  the  field  again,  then  the  field  is  in  the 

late  and  peculiarities  of  climate,  same  state  of  fertility  as  before  it  was  mowQ^ 

im  disposed  to  think  will  be  the  or  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  beeu  pas- 

» any  high  advance  of  civilization  tured.     It  is  quite  clear  that  the  extra 

'  the  people  in  these  islands,  of  quantity  of  manure  made  by  soiling  is  re- 

they  may  be.    The  white  man  quired  by  the  land — of  course   no  profit 

I  the  West  Indies ;— the  character  arises  from  that 

ace,  the  free  island-born  Barba-  In  pasturing   feeding    stock,    they  are 

les  himself  in  his  blood,  the  de-  driven  to  the  field  and  remain  there  till  fat. 

English  settlers,  is  notoriously  They  feed  themselves  and  leave  their  ma- 

noorals,  in  intelligence,  and  in  all  nure  and  urine  on  the  land.     In  this  there 

.    I  do  not  speak  of  the  landed  is  little  expense.    In  stall-feeding,  the  food 

lost  of  whom  have  been  educated  has  to  be  cut  and  carted  from  the  field  to 

adhavehad  their  characters  form-  the  yard,  and  the  dung  carted  back  and 

spread  upon  the  field.    This,  including  the 

irities  of  climate  alluded  to,  seem  attendance  of  the  cattle  in  feeding  and 

exceedingly  un&vorable  to  im-  cleaning  them,  in  paying  attention  to  the 

-rather  having  a  contrary  influ-  manure  and   urine^    and    in  loading  the 

Italy,  where  so  much  has  been  dung,  &c.  is  a  considerable  expeuce,  which 

man  has  so  nobly  distinguished  has  to  be  paid  for  from  the  profit  of  keep- 

*  dolce  far  niente,"  it  is  pleasant  ing  more  stock  from  the  same  land- 

,  how  much  pleasanter  must  it  be  In  a  nuUcing  Hock  the  difference  of  ex- 
Q  from  labour,  where  the  range  of  pense  is  uot  so  great  between  pasturing  and 

ire  is  not  as  there  between  about  soiliug,  as  in  a  feeding  stock ;  because,  in 

for  the  working  hours  throughout  pasturing  a  milk  stock,  they  have  to  be 

between  80°  and  88*>.    "  Neces-  driven  to  and  from  the  field  to  the  farm- 

)ther  of  invention.'*    How  feeble  yard  twice  every  day  ;  or  the  milkers  wiU 

us  here,  where  a  man  can  clothe  have  to  go  to  the  field  twice  every  day  and 

few  shillings,  buy  food  enough  for  carry  their  milk  home  to  the  dairy.     In 

e,  for  twopence  a-day,  and  provide  either  case,  the  expence  of  labour  will  be 

I  dwelling  at  the  cost  of  about  five  about  half  the  cost  of  carting  the  food  to 

Barbadoes,  Sep.  9M,  184^.  the  cattle. 
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In  a  feeding  stock  patturing,  there  is  no  be  proper  convenience  at  home  in  the  yards 
wear  and  tear  of  rocub  in  driving  stock  twice  and  stalls ;  and  without  these  conveniences, 
a  day  to  or  from  the  field.  In  a  milk  stock  the  system  will  not  answer.  Another  ad- 
there  is,  except  they  are  milked  in  the  vantage  is,  there  requires /nv/eiKetujNm  a 
field ;  and  there  is  always  great  inconve-  farm ;  of  course  the  expence  of  keepbf 
nience  in  this.  them  in  repair  is  done  away  with,  and  the 

In  stall-feeding  stock  there  is  great  wear  land  they  take  up  applied  to  better  pui- 
and  tear  of  roads  in  carting  the  food  firom  poses,  and  the  land,  for  a  couple  of  yardi 
the  field  and  the  manure  back  to  it,  parti-  on  each  side  the  removed  fences,  made  of 
cularly  if  the  weather  be  wet ;  and  in  Lan-  more  value.  But  will  the  landowners  al- 
cashire  and  Cheshire  we  have  too  much  of  low  of  the  fences  and  hedge-row  tim])ei 
this  sort  of  weather.  to  be  grubbed  up  ?     Game  preserving  and 

In  pasturing  strong  loams,    stiff  clays,  stall-feediug  will  never  do  together.    Wben 
and  peaty  soils,  in  wet  weather ,  great  da-  the  land  is  continually  under  the  plough- 
mage  is  done  to  the  gprass  by  treading ;  but  as  it  must  be  under  a  proper  system  of  stall 
there  is  also  great  damage  done .  to  such  feeding,    except  now  and  then   when  in 
land  in  such  weather  by  carting  the  pro-  clover — it  will  never  do  to  have  small foUt 
duce  in  a  green  state  from  it.    In  stall-  and  crooked  fences, 
feeding  the  food  should  be  brought  fresh       If  a  farm  be  very  large,  it  necessarOj 
cut  to  the  cattle  twice  every  day ;  there-  follows  that  some  parts  of  the  land  will  be 
fore  the  horse  and  cart  will  have  to  go  a  considerable  distance  from  the  farm  yard, 
twice  upon  the  field  every  day,  and  to  the   and  will  of  course  increase  the  expence  of 
place  where  the  food  is  cut.    It  will  not  do  carting  food  and  manure.    A  small  (am 
to  carry  it  to  the  gate.    It  will  never  do  for   will  have  the  advantage  over  a  large  one  in 
a  stall-feeder  except  he  makes  up  his  mind   this  respect. 

to  raise  good  crops.  Labour,  seed,  &c.  Under  a  complete  system  of  stall-feediof, 
would  eat  up  the  value  of  a  light  crop.  I  the  horse  and  manual  labour  is  very  great; 
will  suppose  a  good  crop  of  clover  to  be  and  to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  advant^  ■  it;,^ 
carted  home  green  to  cattle;  the  weight  the  farm  house  and  outbuildings  shonldk  1 ,3;^ 
would  be  ten  or  twelve  tons  upon  a  statute  convenient  and  extensive.  They  should  k  mingfQ 
acre ;  this  would  make  twenty  or  twenty-  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  farm,  vhetkr  l]|}i!,j^^ 
four  journies,  perhaps,  upon  every  acre,  it  be  a  large  or  small  one,  and  gt)odroi4|4eo(j,] 
with  a  horse  and  cart ;  (if  the  stock  soiled  from  the  yard  to  every  field  or  part  of  t^  I  On  < 
were  few,  the  number  of  journies  would  farm.  Whatever  part  falls  short  oftidi^  |freor 
be  gpreater.)  It  will  thus  be  clearly  seen  adds  to  the  expence  of  canying  on  At 
that  on  the  above  description  of  land  in  wet  system,  and  not  for  one  year,  but  eroy 
weather,  the  damage  bg  carting  will  be  great,   year. 

Almost  every  writer  on  soiling,  overlooks  Where  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  the  wk* 
this ;  and  yet  they  can  write  on  the  damage  soil  very  bad— or  where  the  surface  of  4* 
done  by  pasturing  such  land  inwetwea-  land  is  very  hilly,  stall-feeding,  as  a  geM' 
ther.  We  are  not  yet  got  to  that  perfec-  ral  system,  never  can  or  will  pay  the  fl* 
tion  in  the  arts  as  to  be  able  to  remove  our  pence. 

crops  from  our  fields  in  balloons.  In  a  few  Two  very  great  advantages  of  staD-fet  I  ^JHy, 
years  we  perhaps  shall  be.  "Agriculture  is  ing  are,  finding  more  labour  for  theisA*  I  incon^ 
only  yet  in  its  infancy"  It  was  so  when  I  ing  classes,  and  raising  more  food  for  Dii  I  k^w 
was  a  boy  50  years  ago.  from  the  same  extent  of  land.     These  0  I  \nixr. 

One  advantage  of  stall-feeding  is,  that   two  very  important  consideratioiu.  Evd?  I  m^ 
the  cattle  never  get  into  mischief  if  there   farmer,  before  he  commences  thesysteii  I    1 
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must  consider  his  circumstances,  the  soil  farmer,  whether  his  farm  he  great  or  small, 
he  has  to  work  upon,  the  state  it  is  in,  the  to  adopt  stall-feeeing,  except  he  he  indus^ 
climate  he  has  to  contend  with,  the  preju-  trious  and  persevering,  and  has  a  full  de- 
dice  of  his  landlord  as  to  ploughing  up  old  termination  and  the  power  to  do  full  justice 
grass,  and  the  numher  of  game  to  he  kept,  to  the  land  and  the  stock. —  W.  RothweU, 
I  have  no  douht  whatever  hut  as  the  po*  Winwickf  Oct,  24,  1845. 
pulation  increases,   stall-feeding  will  and  — — ♦— 

must  be  extended.  But,  before  it  be  ex-  FAILURE  OF  THE  POTATO  CROP, 
tended  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  far-  Permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  offer 
mers,  there  must  he  a  reformation  in  land-  a  few  ohservations  relative  to  the  failure  of 
owners'  opinions  on  many  points,  a  refor-  the  potato  crop,  which  may  in  truth  he 
mation  in  the  hahits  of  farmers,  and  in  considered  a  national  calamity ;  they  not 
their  general  intelligence,  and  a  complete  only  afford  to  the  poor  in  many  districts 
reformation  in  farms  and  farm  buildings.       (to  a  vast  extent)  a  substitute  for  bread, 

Stall-feeding  requires  the  constant  atten-  but  they  are  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
tion  of  the  master.  An  attentive,  humane,  pose  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  who  prefer 
good  tempered  servant,  who  has  the  care  a  mealy  potato :  consequently  such  a  loss 
of  cattle,  in  any  case,  is  invaluable,  but  by  this  valuable  root  must  produce  an  in- 
most particularly  so  in  stall-feeding,  as  crease  in  the  price  of  that  corn  which  pro- 
they  are  always  then  under  his  care.  Great  duces  the  staff  of  life.  Under  such  con- 
loss  may  arise  from  giving  too  much  food  siderations,  I  am  desirous  to  impress  upon 
at  once,  or  from  neglect  in  giving  it  them  all  potato  planters,  including  the  cottage 
at  the  proper  time.  An  hasty  tempered  gardener,  the  important  consideration  of 
man  should  never  have  cattle  under  his  using  every  effoit  to  secure  seed  for  the 
care.  next  season  to  plant  their  ground,  trusting 

You  will  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  weighing  that  it  will  be  blessed  with  increase,  with- 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  out  which  it  will  be  in  vain  to  plant  or 
system,  is  a  very  difficult  task,  if  one  water.  There  is  no  doubt  that  plants  will 
wishes  to  come  to  a  correct  balance ;  I  shall   bear  a  high  price. 

therefore,  conclude  with  giving  my  general  It  is  almost  universal  that  the  small 
opinion,  and  leave  every  farmer  to  calculate  tubers  are  the  soundest — such  should  be 
^e  odds  for  himself.  selected  and  carefully  laid  thin    in   open 

On  small  farms  of  from  two  to  twenty-  sheds,  or  the  dry  ground,  to  have  the  ad- 
^e  or  thirty  statute  acres,  I  have  no  doubt   vantage  of  the  air,  which  will  soon  turn 

its  advantages,  if  the  land  is  not  moun-  them  green,  by  which  process  they  will 
•^^i  or  moor,  and  is  dry,  or  can  be  made  harden,  and  their  germinative  properties 
'-  Upon  a  middle-sized  farm,  if  the  land  will  be  preserved,  making  them  much 
'  gfood  and  dry,  lies  convenient  to  the  stronger  plants.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
^^H  buildings,  is  not  too  hilly,  and  the  cover  them  up  at  night  to  secure  them  from 
^ck  kept  a  milking  one,  I  should  decidedly  frost,  before  putting  them  in  hills  or  banks, 
'•y  the  advantages  were  in  favour  of  stall-  until  the  appearance  of  a  severe  frost  set- 
'^ding.  If  the  soil  was  a  stifi  clay,  or  very  ting  in ;  to  accomplish  which,  I  have  sheds 
^Uy,  or  the  farm  very  large,  or  lay  very  made  with  sloated  hurdles,  which  answers 
^convenient,  I  should  not  recommend  stall  remarkably  well ;  placing  two  hurdles  four 
Ceding  cattle  at  all,  and  particularly  if  a  feet  six  inches  distant  on  the  outside,  set 
eedmg  stock.  In  every  case  I  should  re-  two  hurdles  about  nine  inches,  iilling  be- 
5omm end  work-horses  to  be  fed  in  the  stall,   tween  with  straw  to  keep  out  a  slight  frosty 

To  conclude,    I  would  recommend   no   putting  on  two  old  hurdles  with  the  feet 


slacked  lime  sifted  over  them ;  and  in  put-  the  present  day  connected  witb 

ting  them  in  hills  or  hanks,  being  careful  some  of  the  readers  have  difficij 

and  not  put  too  many  together,  having  the  derstanding   what   they    read, 

hanks  very  narrow,  shaking  dry  straw  with  some  of  the  chemical  articles  th 

the  potatoes  as  they  are  laid  down,  in  order  For  instance,  when  the  analysi 

to  prevent  them  over  heating,  allowing  the  come  before  them,  the  terms  si 

heat  to  evaporate  more  readily,  which  so  mina,  red  oxide  of  iron,  magnesi 

often   injures  the  potatoes  ;    in  addition,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  m 

place  about  the  centre  of  the  hill  a  row  of  carbonate  of  lime,  gypsum,  &c.  n 

pipe  tiles,  as  a  main  conductor,   securing  appearance  almost  constantly, 

the  ends  if  severe  weather.    In  ordinary  the  farmer  wants  to  know  the  ea 

seasons  potatoes  should  be  kept  from  heat-  stituents  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  t1 

ing  if  possible.     I  have    no    doubt    this  ing  terms  will  start  up  in  certaii 

season,  if  they  are  not  laid  up  in  a  dry  state,  tions,  namely — potass,  soda,  lime 

decomposition  will  take  place  in  a  very  sia,  peroxide  of  iron,  phosphoric 

short  time  :  the  potatoes  should  be  turned  phuric  acid,  silica,  and  fluorine ; ; 

over  carefully)  having  all  the  infected  ones  the  terms  of  the  proximate  prii 

picked  out — they  will  be  readily  seen,  as  organic  chemistry  happen  to  be  in 

the  sound  ones  will  turn  green.  such  as  albumen,  fibrine,  gelatine. 

Under  all  the  painful  circumstances,  it  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meanin 

is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  sound  part  of  words,  and  a  few  come^to  the  res 

the  damaged  potatoes  is  not  unwholesome,  purchasing  works  on  chemistry, 

and  that  they  have  been  carefully  examined  that  they  may  become    acquain 

and  analyzed  by  Mr.  Harepath  and  Dr.  and  understand  the  terms  of  th 

Pagget,  who  have  kindly  published  their  and  have  some  acquaintance  witl 

•rk'ninirkvi       ol«ontinar  fnaf  fnov   motr   no  iioAil    oo  /tAs  a^  ««1rkaa1xr  e»/\r\r\eke»¥rkA   nritX^   ^^l.^^ 
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-^e   B**^       informed  by  those  who  have   lessons;   and  although  the  dunghill  may 

studied    ^Vi  e  elementary  bodies,  that  they   not  be  the  most  pleasant  place  in  the  world 

catt  ^®    ^"'^X'med  into  classes,  according  to   to  work  in,  yet  it  may  be  made  much  bet- 

theiac   *^ ^-logics:    take,    for  example,   the   ter  than  it  commonly  is,  if  people  were 

cVaftSi^^^^'^ioii    of    Berzelius— he    arranges  taught  how  to  sweeten  it, 

ihetn  ^*^cler  four  classes,   namely,  gazo-       It  may  appear  trifling  to  some  to  write 

\y teSy  j^^logeus,    metalloids,   and   metals,   about  the  management  of  a  dunghill ;  but 

'Sow,  ^    ct  person  was  able  to  master  the  others,    whose  minds   are  somewhat  en- 

^Tst  c\^«8,  namely,  gaszolites,  which  con-  lightened  by  the  knowledge  of  chemistry, 

XjaXn  only  three  elementary  bodies — oxygen,   know  that  the  subject  is  of  more  import- 

Yiydiog^Tiy  and  nitrogen,  and  may  be  com-   ance  than  many  cultivators  of  the  soil  im- 

pared  to  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alpha-   agine  it  to  be.    A  living  writer  says,  "  The 

bet,  he    ^ould  soon  be  able  to  advance  a  fermentation  of  farm-yard  manure  is  in 

atepfairtber  in  the  science.    For  instance,    fact  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance 

^      having    become   acquainted  with  the  ah-  than  is  generally  imagined,  for  on  a  due 

^  ^      atraet  properties  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,    estimation  of  its  value  mainly  depends  the 

^^     ha  proceeds  to  the  compound  which  they    individual  success,  as  well  as  the  national 

^on^t  And  which  is  water.  The  composition   prosperity  of  our  agfriculture.**    We  are  in- 

of  water  may  be  demonstrated  by  synthesis  formed  that  in  some  places  the  annual  value 

•nd  analysis,  words  synonymous  with  com-  of  the  urine  of  a  cow,  is  estimated  at  £2. 

pontion  and  decomposition  ;  then  he  pro-  Now,  in  some  places,  much  of  the  urine  is 

<*^  to  the  third  element,  nitrogen,  and   allowed  to  waste ;  but  suppose  only  one-half 

M  ^combinations  with  those  previously  de-   is  lost,  only  imagine  what  a  loss  the  farmer 

•dbed :  thus  nitrogen  and  oxygen  form    and  the  country  sustains.    One  pound  ster- 

fiv©   distinct  compounds,  namely,  protox-   ling  on  a  cow,  may  appear  to  some  a  small 

ide  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  hypo-  amount ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  the 

mtro^ig^  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.    Again,    assumed  number  of  cattle  amounts  to  seven 

nitrogen  ^i^i^   hydrogen  form  ammonia,  or  eight  millions  in  this  country,  it  will  be 

^^    are  informed  by  chemists,  that  this  geen  at  a  glance,  that  the  loss  is  no  trifle. 

•nbatance  performs  a  very  important  part  in   It  is  a  common  custom  with  some  farmers 

iopplying  vegetation  with  nitrogen ;  and   to  allow  the  farm-yard  manure  to  ferment 

•i  nitrogen  exists  in  every  part  of  the  ve-  till  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  vegetable 

C^^ble  structure,  it  must  be  essential  to  matter  is  entirely  broken  down,  and  till  the 

the  nourishment  of  plants.    We  are  also  manure  becomes  cold,  and  can  be  easily 

h&rmed  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  cut  with  a  spade.    Chemists  bring  forth 

^  ammonia  that  is  important  to  plants,  as  many  arguments  and  facts  which  shew  that 

the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  them,  such  a  mode  of  treating  farm-yard  dung  ia 

When  in  a  volatile  state  it  is,  in  a  great  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer.— 

treasure,  lost  before  it  can  be   imbibed :   When  violent  fermentation  is  going  on,  a 

^hen  fixed  in  the  state  of  salts,  its  volati-  large  quantity  of  fluid  and  gaseous  matters 

lilty  18  overcome,  and  not  the  smallest  por-  are  lost,  so  much  so  that  the  dung  is  re- 

%ion  of  the  ammonia  is  lost  to  the  plants,   duced  one  half  or  two-thirds  in  weight 

%yr  it  is  all  dissolved  by  the  water  and  im-   Much  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  set 

"bibed  by  the  roots.   It  is  the  interest  of  the  free,  whereas  if  these  had  been  retained^ 

fSurmer  and  gardener  to  secure  as  much  as   they  would  have  become  useful  for  the 

-Mssible  of  this  valuable  substance,  and  nourishment  of  plants.    We  are  informed 

liow  to  prevent  it  from  flying  to  the  clouds  that  Sir  H.  Davy  filled  a  large  retort  capable 

of  heaven,  ought  to  be  some  of  their  first  of  containing  three  pints  of  water,  with 
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some  hot  fermenting  manure,    consisting  be  easily  tested  by  any  one  that  has  a  tber- 
principally  of  the  litter  and  dung  of  cattle  ;   mometer  in  his  possession  :  he  will  find 
he  adopted  a  small  receiver  to  the  retort,  and  when  the  heat  rises  to  90  or  120  degrees, 
connected  the  whole  with  mercurial  pneu-  the  dung  soon  becomes  dry  and  mouldy, 
matic  apparatus,  so  as  to  collect  the  conden-   and  so  light  that  it  may  be  blown  about 
sible  and  elastic  fluid  which  might  arise  from  by  the  wind  like  dry  ashes.  Let  the  fanner 
the  dung.    The  receiver  soon  became  lined  test  such  dung  against  that  which  has  been 
with  dew,  and  drops  began,  in  a  few  hours,  kept  at  a  low  moist  heat,  and  he  wHl  per- 
to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  it.     Elastic  haps  find  that  his  crops  will  give  their  ver- 
fluid  was   generated  likewise.     In  three   diet  against  the  overheated  manure, 
days  thirty-five  cubical  inches  had  been       There  is  another  simple  way  by  which 
formed,  which,  when  analyzed,  were  found  a  person  may  know  when  the  decomposi- 
to  contain  twenty-one   cubical  inches  of  tion  of  the  dunghill  is  going  on  too  rapidly, 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  remainder  was  hyd-  When  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  in  spirit 
ro-carbonate  mixed  with  some  azote.    The   of  salt,  held  over  the  steam  arising  from  a 
fluid  matter  collected  in  the  receiver  at  the   dunghill  gives  dense  fumes,  it  is  a  certain 
.  same  time,   amounted  to  nearly  half  an  test,  that  ammonia  is  disengaged.    Various 
ounce ;  it  had  a  saline  taste,  and  a  disa-  plans  are  tried  to  prevent  destructive  fer- 
greeable  smell,  and  contained  some  acetate  mentation.    Some  water  it ;  this  may  cool 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  substance,   it  for  a  short  time,  but  when  we  recollect 
as  has  already  been  stated,  is  a  compound  that  moisture  is  one  of  the  principal  agents 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  ;  it  was  origin*   in  forwarding  decomposition,   it  will  be 
ally  obtained  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  am-  found  that  water  only  hastens  the  decay  of 
monia,  by  burning  the  dung  of  camels,   the  dung.    Frequent  turning  of  the  dung- 
which  was   collected  for  the  purpose  in  hill  should  be  resorted  to  when  the  beat 
Egypt,  especially  about  the  temple  of  Ju-  is  too  great,  and  what  was  formerly  the  out- 
piter  Ammon — whence  the  term  sal  am-  side  of  the  heap  should  be  turned  into  the 
moniac.  body  of  it,  so  that  all  the  woody  fibre  of  the 

We  are  informed  by  Boussingault  and  heap  should  be  in  a  disposition  to  decay. 
Payen,  that  manures,  properly  so  called,  We  have  found  peat  an  excellent  ingredi- 
are  of  organic  origin  :  they  supply  the  de-  ent  to  mix  with  fermenting  dung.  This 
ficiency  of  that  gaseous  or  soluble  food  substance  can  be  had  in  many  parts  of  the 
which  plants  are  able  to  assimilate.  It  is  country  ;  but  farmers  entertain  different 
those  putrescent  substances  which  abound  opinions  regarding  it.  No  doubt  the  time 
in  nitrogen,  and  which  undergo  the  niost  was  when  peat  did  more  harm  than  good 
rapid  decay,  that  ought  to  be  constantly  upon  certain  soils;  when  it  was  put  upon 
consumed  by  the  crops.  This  is  now  a  fact  cold  wet  ground,  it  had  a  tendency  to  make 
that  admits  of  no  question.  From  these  them  colder,  but  the  present  improved  sys- 
statements  we  learn  that  much  valuable  tern  of  agriculture  is  banishing  such  soils 
matter  is  lost  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  from  the  country  and  from  the  nomencla- 
when  farm-yard  manure  is  allowed  to  un-  ture  of  the  husbandman ;  and  it  will  be 
dergo  violent  fermentation.  found  that  peat  when  properly  applied,  wiO 

We  have  tried  various  experiments  in  yet  be  turned  to  some  advantage  by  those 
order  to  ascertain  the  proper  degree  of  heat  whose  land  is  properly  drained.  By  mix- 
which  a  dunghill  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ing  it  with  fresh  farm-yard  dung,  it  in* 
attain,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  bibes  much  of  its  goodness  and  preveiiti 
that  it  ought  never  to  exceed  80  degrees  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gaseous  out' 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  thing  may  ter  from  escaping,  and  when  carried  to  di 
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field  retains  food  for  vegetation,  and  in  dry  I  ordered  four  garden  pots  of  well  sifted  mould ; 

seasons  serves  as  a  store-house  for  the  plant,  and  not  contented  with  my  gardener's  care  in 

We  have  seen  the  fibres  of  plants  cluster-  siiling,  I  emptied  each  pot  into  a  newspaper, 

ing  round  a  piece  of  impregnated  peat  in  and  put  the  earth  back,  morsel  by  morsel,  with 

dry  weather  as  if  it  had  been  their  sheet  my  own  fingers.     It  was  next  to  impossible 

anchor.  that  any  other  seed  should  have  been  there.     I 

Now  if  farmers  and  gardeners  were  just  then,  on  tlie  7th  of  March,  planted  my  grains, 

able  to  master  the  three  elementary  bodies  three  in  a  pot,  in  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  so  as 

of  the  first  class  they  would  soon  be  able  to  be  sure  of  the  spots  where  the  sprouts  woald 

to  add  another  to  the  list,  and  thus  step  by  probably  come  up,  by  way  of  additional  security 

step  they  would  walk  on  the  chemical  high>  against  any  chance  seed  being  in  the  soil.    Of 

way,    gaining   useful  knowledge  in  their  the  twelve,  only  one  germinated— the  plant  in 

journey,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  under-  question — the  blade  first  becoming  visible  on 

stand  not  only  simple  combinations,  but  the  22d  of  April  (46th  day.)     The  remaining 

those   that  are  more   complicated. — Peter  eleven,  after  long  patience,  I  picked  out  again, 

MeuJcenxie^  West  Plean.  and  found,  in  every  instance,  they  were  rotting 

THE  Mu"SMrWHEAT.  ^."^^  ^''f  /  ^'^^  'T  '"J  ^^  *  Tki"  1 

COPY  LETTER  FROM   DR.  ARMSTRONG  TO  THE   ^^^^^^  white  worms,  the  produce,  probably,  of 

EARL  OF  HADDINGTON.  eggs  deposited  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  the  well-known  lee-  The  seeds  I  sent  to  your  Lordship  were  taken 
tnrer  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  gave  me,  out  of  ^0°*  "»  ^ar  obtained  direct  from  Mr.  Tupper 
two  small  glasses  m  his  private  museum,  six  ''^  ^8*2,  and  was  the  first  ear  of  the  second 
grains  of  wheat  and  as  many  of  barley,  fur-  ^a^^st  raised  from  the  original  mummy  wheat, 
nishing  me  at  the  same  time  with  the  following  and  were  consequently  the  grandchildren.— 20/A 
information  as  regards  their  history.     Sir  Gor-    -OeceOT^er,  1843. 

don  Wilkinson,  during  his  recent  travels  m  the       statement  by  mr.  buist,  tyninghame. 
Thebaid,  opened  an  ancient  tomb,  (which  had       ^^""^  S^^^  of  the  above  were  planted  by 
probably  remamed  unvisited  by  man  during  the    ^r.  Ford,  in  Tyninghame  garden,  on  the  first 
greater  part  of  3000  years)  and,  from  some   day  of  November,  1842.      It  was  reaped  on  the 
•labaster  sepulchral  vases  therein,  took  with   2nd  day  of  September,  1843. 
his  own  hand  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley,   No.  1  had  31  stalks,  and  3  destroyed  by  mice, 
which  had  been  preserved  there.     Portions  of 
this  giain  Sir  O.  Wilkinson  gave  to  several  of 
his  friends,  and  among  them  to  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
who,   as  I  have  already   stated,    made  me  a   In  all..  ..189  sound,  and  44  destroyed, 
•barer  in  the  venerable  harvest.     Until  the       The  straw  was  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and 
spring  of  1840,  the   12  corns  of  which  I  be-    the  ears  would  average  six  inches  in  length,  and 
ttme  possessed  remained  among  certain  bronzes    and  many  of  them  contained  from  50  to  60  grains 
and  images,  in  their  separate  paper  box ;  but   in  one  ear.    A  quantity  of  these  are  given  away, 
about  this  time,  finding  myself  in  the  country,    and  only  one  remains  entire  at  Tyninghame. 
«nd  much  occupied  in  horticultural  pursuits,  I        On  the  18ih  of  March,  1844,  3437  grains 
bought  of  these  ancient  seeds,  and  resolved  to    were  planted  on  the  farm  at  Tyninghame,  and 
^y  my  fortune  in  raising  them.  reaped  on  the  10th  of  September  of  the  same 

^ow,  the  question  being  merely  a  question    year.     The  straw  was  strong  and  stood  well  up  ; 
®f  identity,  and  more  or  less  involving  personal    and  wheat  in  other  respects  retained  the  char- 
**aracter,  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  endeavour   acter  of  the  former  year.     It  was  computed  that 
***  satisfy  the  unbelieving  mind  by  descending   one-third  was  destroyed  by  game  •,  bu.t  tVsft.  ^^- 
^®  *  few  humble  details  of  my  care  and  caution,    duce  was  \iaVi  aW^€V  cA  ^t^^a^^^^Jw^lV  "ks^ 
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quarter  of  a  bushel  of  light.     The  grains  were  cation  was  highly  creditable  both  to  the  masters 

large  and  rather  coarse.  and  pupils. 

nii_^.     ,.j.«.  1  i?ri.        The  agricultural  examination  was  condncted 

There  is  planted  this  year  nearly  one  English  ^^  j^^^  Anderson,   Esq,   and  it  embraced 

acre  and  a  quarter  of  an  acre  (1^  acres.)     It  is  every  toj)ic  of  interest  to  the    agricnltniist 

rather  thin  on  the  ground,  but  stands  well  up.  Among  other  subjects  treated  of  were  these, 

Much  of  it  has  been  eaten  by  hares;  but  seven  y^^M  the  nature  and  composition  of  soil,  drsin- 

.,,,„       --       vui  ^j  iDg,  subsoil  ploughing,  rotation  of  crops,  ma- 

ox  eight  bolls,  of  four  bushels,  are  expected  as  J^^  ^^^  composition  of  vegetable  subsinces. 

the  produce.      It  was  planted  on  the  24th  Feb-  gasses,  minerids,  fermentaticm,    the    different 

mary,  1845,  and  is  not  reaped.  kinds  of  wheat,  varieties  of  rye  and  barley,  the 

Four  ears  of  this  year's  growth  are  sent.—  ^^^  soils  for  these  grains,  potatoe  culture,  &*. 

nn.     ^       ./.        ir.i.i.i       .1  The  rcsult  was  most  satisfactory.     Ot  the  whole 

The  straw  is  four  feet  three  mches  m  length,  ^j^^  exammed,  almost  all  showed  that  Aey 

and  is  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  pearl  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  prac- 

wheat,  which  is  growing  alongside  of  it  tical  and  theoretical  agriculture,  and  that  they 

Tyninghame,  ISth  Sep.  1845.  were  perfectly  conversant  with  the  mechanical 

^^      °  ^  details,  as  well  as  the  scienbfic  principles  ne- 

TEMPLEMOYLE  AGRICULTURAL  ?^f^^  ^5  ®'^^'  ^°    become    intelligent  and 

SCHOOL  judicious  farmers. 
"HT-        •       xi-     r  n     •          *         '1.        xi  After  Mr.  Anderson  had  concluded.  Professor 

We  give  the  following  very  interesting,  Johnston,  who  was  requested  to  do  so,  asked 

though  short  account  of  the  annual  exam-  the  pupils  a  number  of  questions  respecting  the 

ination  of  the  pupils  in  this  school,  for  the  nature  of  the  soils  in  the  district,  the  modes  of 

purpose  of  shewing  the  very  satisfactory  culture  which  they  would  recommend  as  moat 

-„  T.'v  r  suitable  for  each;  the  defects  of  the  present 

results  of  a  system,   which,   we  have  no  system  as  practised  in  the  neighbourhood;  on 

doubt  we  shall  ere  long  have  the  pleasure  liquid  manures,  fencing,   cottages  and  fimn-. 

to  announce,  has  been  adopted  in  every  houses,  feeding  cattle,  reaping,  ploughing,  the 

district  of  England  and  Wales.    That  Ire-  fP'**^^"  ^^*^°P%  .  The  object  of  this  examina- 

®  tion  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  pupils  had  a 

land  has  taken  the  only  sure  first  step  to-  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  al- 

wards  the  improvement  of  her  agriculture  luded  to,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  observing  the 

in  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  must  ^^^e  of  matters  around  them.     The  replies  and 

, ^    ^t.  A  \^    c       ^-w,~*  remarks  made  by  the  boys  evinced  extraordinary 

be  apparent  to  every  one,  who  for  a  moment  intelligence,  and  proved\hat  they  wereTute 

reflects  upon  the  impossibility  of  changing  observers  of  the  circumstances  of  the  locality. 

the  habits  of  a  people,  without  commen-  The  manner  in   which  the  learned  Profesaor 

cing  with  the  more   ductile  portion   of  it,  ^^^^d  his  questions  was  admhrably  ada4>ted  to 

. .  .|_        A 11   1  J   r    1   xT-  the  capacity  of  the  scholars,  as  he  left  it  lo  the 

viz.,  its  youth.     All   know  and  feel  the  ^^^^  themselves  to  state  what  the  qualities  of 

power  of  early  impressions  and  associations  the  surrounding  soils  were,  and  then  elicited 

— all  will  therefore  see  at  a  glance  that  in  from  them  individually  their  opinions  as  to  the 

proportion  as  these  impressions  are  turned  ^^J  i"  which  they  should  be  cultivated. 
2^         J              J       J       ^1.       1  .     X      -n   1-  ^        Professor  Johnston  presented  a  copv  of  hi« 

towards  a  good  and  worthy  object,  will  that  invaluable  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  to 

object  be  attainable  :—  William  Heron  of  Woodstock  Newton-mount- 

At  the  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  kennedy,   for  his  superior  answering  in  the 

the  Templemoyle  Agricultural  Seminary,  there  previous  examination,  and  for  the  remarkable 

was  a  large  attendance  of  farmers  and  others,  intelligence  and  promptitude  he  had  displayed. 

who  examined  the  flower-garden  and  the  differ-  ♦ 

ent  parts  of  the  farm,  while  a  considerable  num-       AGRICULTURAL   IMPROVERS— 
her  were  congregated  in  the  school-rooms,  where  ,         their  prfsent  position. 
the  examination  of  the  classes  in  geography  and  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  tbat  tiiere  exists  a 
mathematics  was  in  progress,  conducted  by  the  stirring  desire  for  amending  our  wretchedly 
Rev.   Mr.   Laughlin    of   Foyle  College,  and  defective  system  of  agriculture-drainage 
Messrs.   Simpson   and   Leathern.      A   singing  .         n  i  i.     i.    i      •      /.  i  j 
class  also  gave  pleasing  proof  of  their  proficiency  '^  ^^^"  known  to  be  the  basis  of  that  amend- 
in  the  Hullah  system.    The  answering  in  the  nient — and  consequently,  drainage  is  either 
several  branches  of  a  literary  and  scientific  edu-  being  or  about  to  be  executed  extensively. 
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ince  is  sometimes  a  very  expensive   and  not  knowing  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
My  not  knowing  the  best  mode  of  take  care  to  ask  an  exhorbitant  price,  from 
ige  caused  me  to  expend  uselessly,   6d.  to  lOd.  per  rod.    Mr.  Parkes's  mode  of 
ining  my  Tiptree  Hall  Farm,  £800  proceeding  may   be    thus   described :— A 
Lhan  there  was  any  occasion  for.    It  pipe-making  machine,   with  various   dies 
possible  that  prejudice  may  be  some-   and  fixing,  about  £35.  Erecting  a  kiln  and 
as  costly  as  ignorance ;  but  mine  was   sheds,  capable  of  drying  and  burning  from 
rejudice,  but  ignorance  of  facts,  re-   700,000  to  1,000,000  of  inch  pipes  annually 
g,  however,  in  heavy  loss.    I  con-  — from  £150  to  £200 — depending  on  lo- 
it,  therefore,  no  more  than  my  duty   cality,  and  whether  timber  is  furnished  by 
amunicate  to  my  brother  agricultu-   the  estate.    Labourers  required  to  produce 
he  mode  of  draining  I  ought  to  have   the  above  quantity : — ^two  men,  a  youth, 
ed  (and  am  now  pursuing),  and  also   and  three  boys.    The  work  being  so  ar- 
ler  the    difficulties    that   beset  our  ranged  that  they  find  constant  employment 
those  difficulties  are  the  cost  of  inch-   by  digging,  wheeling  the  clay,  &c.    Clay 
)ipes,  and  the  expense  of  cutting  the   being  given  by  the  estate,  Mr.  Parkes  finds 
}  and  depositing  them  therein.  Many   that  at  6s.  per  1000,    the  pipes  pay  all 
o  doubt  be  startled  when  I  tell  them   charges  of  labour  and  fuel,  and  leave  20 
lipes  of  1-inch  bore  can  be  made  at  a  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear  of  the  kilns, 
f  6s.  per  1000 ;  and  are  in  Kent  safely   sheds,  and  machines,  which  is  beyond  the 
ited  and  covered  in  at  a  depth  of  four   absolute  requirement  on  that  account ;  6s. 
elow  the  surface,  at  a  cost  of  4d.  per  per  1000  includes  coals  for  fuel,  at  25s.  per 
f  5i  yards ;  that  no  earth  is  previ-   ton.    Each  pipe  is  of  1-inch  bore,  12  inches 
removed  by  the  plough,  but  entirely  long,  and  weighs  about  lib.     The  number 
3  spade  ;  and  that  expert  workmen  at  required  to  drain  an  acre  varies  with  the 
>rice,  in  pure  clays,  earn  good  wages;    soil  from  500  to  1,320.    Now  as  to  cutting 
here  there  are  stones,  &c.  requiring  — no  preparatory  plough  is  allowed.    The 
ickax^,  a  higher  rate  is  paid.    Now,    workmen  stretch  two  parallel  lines  on  the 
eve  I  am  correct  in  stating,  that  ag-   surface  of  the    earth,   and  dig  a  trench 
ural  improvers,  generally,  are  quite   gradually  narrowing  to  the  width  of  the 
ant  of  these  facts.    In  many  districts   sole  of  a  boot.    Standing  in  this  narrow 
pipes  are  not  to  be  got ;  and  where   trench,  with  one  foot  before  the  other,  a 
are  any,  the  makers  ask  18s.  to  20s.   longer  and  narrower  spade,  of  an  elliptic 
OOO  for  them,  and  make  them  twice   form,  is  now  used,  and  which,  by  forming 
ivy  and  bulky  as  there  is  any  occasion   two  cuts  thus  (),  removes  the  last  split  1 J 
thereby  causing  greater  expense  in   inch  wide  at  bottom.    The  scoop  smoothes 
\g  and  in  cutting  the  drains.  The  rea-  the  bottom  and  sides.  The  pipes  being  laid 
)r  so  few  small  pipes  being  made,  is   diagonally  on  the  surface  ready  for  the 
lisbelief  by  most  farmers,  that  they   drainer,  he,  without  handling  them,  whips 
•e  efficaciously  employed  in  drainage,    a  croom  or  hooked  stick  into  one  end  of  the 
point  being  no  longer  a  doubtful  one,    pipe,  and  places  it  firmly  against  the  pre- 
ig  been  settled  and  approved  by  Mr.    ceding  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  The 
es  and  Mr.  Pusey,  as  the  result  of  outlet  pipe  is  made  a  yard  long,  and  well 
own  and  many  other  farmers'  practice   rammed  with  wet  clay  to  keep  it  in  its  place, 
large  scale  (see  Royal  Agricultui ed  So-    I  have  recently  paid  6d.  per  rod  of  5J  yards 
s  Joumalf)  I  will  proceed  to  further   for  4  feet  drainage,  no  ploughing  out,  in 
ination.    Land  drainers,  and  labourers    soil  requiring  the  use  of  pickaxe ;  and  am 
being  unused  to  this  deep  drainage,    now  paying  5d.  per  rod  in  very  strong  brick 
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earth,  4  feet  deep-that  is,  for  cutting  the  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 

drains,  placing  the  pipes,  and  filling  in  the  POTATOE  CROP,  &c. 

earth.    At  this  rate  the  men  earn  123.  per  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  ult,  at 

week.    Of  course  where  boulder  stones  or  Paislejr,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 

,,          ,          ,.                          V-  1           .  sideration  the  present    condition    of  the 

other  obstructions  occur,   a  higher  price  ^^^^^^             ^„^  ^^  conferring  as  to  the 

will  be  required.    For  5-feet  drainage  I  am  adoption  of  means  for  rendering  the  farina 

paying  6d.  per  rod  ;  although  I  am  con-  of  the  potatoes  available  for  food  and  other 

vinced  the  price  may  be  reduced,  when  I  purposes;  and  also  for  preservmg  the  roots 

.     .     .          X           1             ^  for  seed  against  the  attacks  of  the  prevalent 

get  proper  sized  pipes.     I  am  at  present  murrain.     Provost  Murray  presided. 

paying  12s.  per  1000  for  1-inch  bore  pipes  Mr  Cunningham  of  Craigends,  caUed  the 

12  inches  long.     The  maker  persists  in  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  application 

making  them  50  per  cent  heavier  and  bulk-  of  lime  in  a  pulverised  state,  as  being  an 

;«-  ♦!,„«  *!,«««  ;=  o«^  ««/.«»;/^n  f^r.    r.o«o;«n,  effectual  means  of  preserving  the  crop  — 

ler  than  there  is  any  occasion  for,  causing  jj^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  jj^^  from  the  Duke  of 

more  expense  in  cartage  and  in  cutting  the  Buckingham's  factor,  stating  that  he  had 

drains.     They  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  made  an  experiment  b^  making  two  drills 

8s.  per  1000.     Although  the  removal  of  and  placing  potatoes  m   each;   the  rijrht 

T  ,     ,,            I                                 ,  drill  he  covered  with  earth,  and  the  left 

earth  by  the  workmen  may  appear  cheap  he  sprinkled  over  with  lime  slightly  slaked. 

to  those  unused  to  deep  drainage,  it  will  be  Those  which  got  the  lime,  on  beine  ex- 
readily  perceived  to  be  fair  wages  :  for  in-  amined  a  montn  afterwards,  he  found  no- 
stance,  the  ordinary  price  for  digging  a  thing  wrong  with  at  all,  and  the  othen, 
J  /.  1  •/»/,,  /x  •  1.  J  which  had  not  got  the  lime,  were  diseased, 
square  rod  of  ground  IS  £6,  10  inches  deep.  „  T»i.i-i-jxi_  ^  x*  nt 
X  ^,  J  .  ,  ,„  ,  .  J  Mr.  Penfold  said  the  absorption  of  the 
In  the  dram  one-half  so  much  IS  removed,  moisture  from  the  potato  by  the  lime  wm 
the  stiffness  and  depth  compensating  for  the  cause  of  their  preservation — which  was 
the  quantity.  It  is  the  absurd  custom  of  a  proof  in  favour  of  their  being  kept  dry. 
using  large  pipes  and  cutting  broad  trenches  He  thought  that  landlords  and  genUemen 
,,  ^  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  1  J  •  i_  and  farmers  should  at  once  go  to  London 
that  has  hitherto  made  drainage  such  an  and  order  new  seed  potatoes,  as  by  their 
expensive  affair.  In  silty,  boggy,  or  trea-  present  mode  of  cultivation  they  had  ex- 
cherous  soils,  Mr.  Parkes's  plan  for  giving  nausted  their  plant  and  made  it  weak.  He 

security  and  continuity  to  the  pipes  is  sim-  Y°*.^^  *^®°J  \K  ^^^\^\  *^  T^ 

,         ,     1    .    t ,         ^ni           11    .              .  plant  for  seed,  which  might  be  had.   ni 

pie  and  admirable.      The  small  pipes  meet  Jad  himself  sold  to  the  amount  of  1,500 

in  a  pipe  large  enough  to  receive  them,  tons  of  them  in  the  course  of  12  montn»- 

and  6  inches  long,  so  as  to  form  a  collar  these  were  potatoes  which  could  not  be 

over  them,    and  prevent   their  removing  well  eaten ;  hut  it  was  necessary  tohaye 

'     .    ,,  *^        ,               -         -    ,  them  to  renew  the  plant.    They  must  hare 

laterally,  vertically,  or  downward,  and  the  fo^  gged  what  were  in  England  called  waxy 

silt  is  thus  prevented    working    into  the  potatoes. 

joints.     On    very  strong    soils  inch-pipe  Mr.  Glen,  of  Hawkhead  Mills,  said  be 

drains  laid  at  33  feet  apart,  which  is  about  ^ad  grown  a  considerable  quantity  of  po- 

the  j^aximum  distance  of  4    feet  deep,  ^er^e  AMJtl  Tayf  1  waT^ 

should  not  exceed  300  yards  m  length  ;  if  persuaded  from  their  appearance,  that  it 

the  field  be  longer,  somewhat  larger  pipes  aid  not  look  like  a  wet  moist  rot.    He  had 

should  be  added.    Much  wider  distances  looked  his  pits  on  Saturday  lasL  and  agun 

1    ,           41,    J    •               u          J       1  on  Monday,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  M 

between  the  drains  may  be  used  on  looser  f^^^^  an/that  were  seriously  damaged; 

soils— say  from  50  to  60  feet.— 7.  /.  Mechi,  they  were  to  be  seen  slightly  moulded;  and 

4,  LeadenhaU-streetj  London.  spots  were  also  seen  on  others,  and  whei* 

♦  there  was  no  appearance  of  this  monldi 

Thistles  will  be  ultimately   destroyed  by  ness,  the  diseased  potatoes  could  not  be dis- 

unremitting  perseverance  in  pulling  them;  it  covered  without  cutting  them  with  a  knife 

may  require  two  or  three  years  to  accomplish  He  was  perfectly  persuaded  that  there  were 

it*  a  great  many  which  would  be  saved,  aod 
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iid  not  at  all  despair  of  seed.  He  might  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  he  was 

wrong,  but  that  was  his  opinion.  not  sure  that  any  farina  that  could  be  pro- 

trchibald  Gardner,  Esq.  of  Nethercom-  duced  was  poisonous. 

1,  said  that  he  had  been  engaged  for       Mr.  Stirrat  said,  that  the  expense  of  the 

last  three  or  four  days  in  separating  engineering  department  of  a  mill  for  mak- 

sound  potatoes  from  the  unsound  ones,  jng  tije  potatoes  into  flour,  which  would 

found  that  by  examining  the  eyes  he   produce  about  100  bolls  per  day,  would  be 

Id  detect  the  disease,  and  two  persons  fro^  £qo  to  £70.    Mr.  Smith,  agricultural 

re  able  to  separate  a  large  quantity  in  a  machine  maker,  he  stated  to  be  his  in- 

\    He  had  procured  a  large  quantity  of  formant. 

al  .seeds,  and  was  laying  the  potatoes       m^.  Young  did  not  think  that  £60  would 

layers,  and  scattering  the  seeds  over  mQ^g  than  half  do  to  erect  a  mill,  as  con- 

m ;  and  he  thought  that  by  preserving   siderable  expense  would  be   incurred  in 

jm  in  this  way  they  might  be  saved.    It  cloths,  tubs,  &c. 

8  also  very  necessary  that  every  eye       ^^  Wamock  was  of  opinion  that  a  much 

)uld  beexammed  by  cuttmg  it  with  a   cheaper  and  simpler  machine  might  be  got 

ife,  and  It  was  necessary  that  they  should   than  was  proposed.  He  would  take  in  hand 

kept  very  dry     He  was  also  of  opinion   ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^j^^  ^,^.^^^  would  keep 

it  by  cutting  off  the  diseased  part,  they   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  shillings. 

ght  be  kept  for  two  or  three  months,  and       „,     ^  ,        ,      ,       ./.  i- 

believed  the  sound  part  to  be  perfectly       The  Provost  thought  that  if  a  machine 

olesome.  On  looking  at  the  specimen,  ^^^^^  ^^""^^  ^^  ^^^'^^\  ^^*^  fff  *  ^^'^f 
»duced,  said  he  could  very  easily  detect  ^«  ^^^  ^«'  *  ^^^  P^^"^^'  ^*  would  be  much 
>  disease  by  a  slight  incision.  He  forgot  better  than  a  more  expensive  one. 
mention  that  the  healthy  eye  shows  clear  •  Mr.  Stirrat  thought  that  it  would  be 
i  bright,  and  the  diseased  eye  was  very  better  and  cheaper  for  some  person  to  put 
Q  and  dark.  up  &-  machine  as  a  private  speculation,  and 

Dhe  Provost  asked  if  any  gentleman  pre-  do  the  work  for  others. 
It  had  had  mills  going,  or  had  been  mak-       Mr.  Glen  of  Hawkhead  mills  said  it  oc- 
r  experiments  on  the  subject.  curred  to  him  that  it  would  be  an  expensive 

\fr.  Young  thought  it  should  be  first  thing  to  get  the  stoves.  The  grating  of  the 
sided  whether  the  farina  from  diseased  potatoes  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  expense, 
tatoes  was  fit  for  food  for  man  or  beast.  The  difficulty  was  to  keep  them  in  the 
Mr.  Stirrat  said  he  had  prepared  flour,  grated  state  without  being  perfectly  dried, 
lich  he  found  to  be  good.  Dr.  Paton  as  they  fermented  at  once.  If  the  matter 
d  examined  and  analysed  a  quantity  were  gone  into  on  a  large  scale,  they  would 
uch  he  had  made  from  diseased  potatoes,  require  to  have  stoves  to  dry  the  flour 
d  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  perfectly  thoroughly. 

od  and  wholesome.  Mr.  Wamock  said,  that  the  great  object 

Mr.  Fleming  said  that  he  might  state  was  to  keep  the  farina  clear  from  the  fibre, 
at  it  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Whe-  and  if  so,  it  would  keep  for  a  long  time, 
ill  that  the  farina  was  perfectly  sound.  even  undried.  This  was  to  be  done  by 
Mr.  Penfold  stated  that  it  was  not  the  letting  the  farina  subside  in  the  tubs,  strain- 
rina,  but  the  fibre  of  the  potato  that  was  ing  off  the  fibrine  and  frequently  changing 
seased.  the  water. 

Mr.  Fyfe  thought  that  the  farmers  need  Mr.  Fulton,  of  Glenfield,  starch  manu- 
it  be  very  much  alarmed,  as  a  very  large  factury,  said  that  the  cheapest  mode  of 
lount  of  farina  was  used  in  manufactures    drying  the  flour  was  to  extend  cloths  on 
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poles,  and  place  it  upon  the  cloths,  and  ex-      The  Provost  said  that  it  occurred  to  hinif 

pose  it  to  a  current  of  air.  that  the  resull  of  what  they  had  heard  was, 

Mr.  Penfold  thought  a  heat  of  about  90  t^a*  t^e  diseased  potatoes  should  be  imme- 

to  100  degrees,  would  be  sufficient  to  dry  diately  converted  into  farina,  and  it  had 

the  flour  properly.  ^^^  ^^^'^  thrown  out,  that  the  farina  should 

^,    riT         1,     'J    *u„*  ♦^ ,.-!«  !,««♦  be  dried  to  prevent  fermentation.    Another 

Mr.  Warnock  said,  that  too  much  heat  .  .  ji.    »#     ^txr  i  *v  *•* 

i.  J  **    _  i«*v»    j,;«^#'«^„«  *^ing  stated  by  Mr.  Warnock  was,  that  it 

applied  was  apt  to  make  the  undried  fanna         ®   .  ^   ..        _,  .  ^  1  ^      u 

.  ^  .  .  would  keep  equally  well  in  a  wet  state.   It 

run  into  a  gummy  state.  _    .  j    .^x  j  ^v  ^  •* 

being  now  admitted  that  it  was  necessary 

Mr.  Alexander  thought  that  there  was  ^^  manufacture  the  potatoes  into  flour,  the 

no  difficulty  about  the  grinding  process  at  question  he  thought  came  to  be  how  was 

all.    The  great  difficulty  which  he  saw  was  ^^^^  ^  ^^  done-whether  individuaUy,  or 

-every  farmer  having  his  own  stove.     It  j^  ^^^^^^  districts ;  and  whether  this  meet- 

appeared  that  a. great  deal  depended  on  i^g  should  take  any  steps  to  see  this  done, 

that,  audit  would  cost  a  deal  of  money.  He  thought  that  farmers  ought  to  go  imme. 

He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  better  diately  to  those  mUls  already  in  operatioD, 

to  have  one  mill  and  stove  for  a  whole  dis-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  proceed.    He 

*"^**        .  ,        ,      ,  „  wished  particularly  now  to  know,  whether 

Mr.  Stirrat  thought  that  at  a  very  small  ^^y  ^teps  would  be  taken  by  the  meeting, 

expense  a  farmer  might  turn  his  bam  into  ^^  ^y  ^^^  ^^^^^  generally,  to  get  these 

***^^®-  .  mUls  erected. 

Mr.  Young  said,  that  he  had  been  told 

by  Mr.  Poison,  that  eight  tons  of  potatoes,       ^^^  ^^^^  desultory  conversation  the 

when  made  into  starch,  would  bring  £25,  foUo^jng  resolution  was  unanimously  ad- 

and  he  expected  it  to  rise  to  £30.     Mr.  opted,  viz. :-"  That  this  meeting,  having 

Poison's  machine  could  put  through  one  ^eard  at  great  length  very  interesting  in- 

hundred  and  twenty  bolls  per  day,  but  his  formation  and  suggestions  regarding  the 

machine  was  so    constructed,   that,   if  it  i^jp^rtant  subject  of  consideration,  unani- 

wrought  twenty  minutes,  it  required    to  ^^^^^^  recommend- 1st,  as  to  the  farther 

stand  idle  other  20  minutes  to  be  cleaned,  preservation  of  the  diseased  or  threatened 

Mr.  Alexander  thought  that  the  county  crops,  that  these  be  immediately  taken  oft 

ought  to  be  divided  into  districts,  as  he  stored  in  small  pits,  and  thereafter  the 

thought  it  would  be  cheaper  to  erect  mills  utmost  care  taken  to  preserve  them  as  dry 

for  the  district  than  for  each  individual ;  ^g  possible ;  and  2d,  as  regards  the  cr<>p» 

and  when  it  was  ascertained  what  quantity  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  future 

could  be  manufactured  into  flour,  and  the  preservation,  that  associations  or  commit- 

quantity  of  potatoes  to  be  grated  down,  tees,  of  the  farmers  and  others  more  imme- 

something  ought  then  to  be  done  immedi-  diately  interested,  be  formed  in  the  seveiil 

ately.  districts  of  the  county,  for  securing,  by  tke 

Mr.  Young  thought  that  a  committee  erection  of  grinding  mills,  &c.,  the  W 

ought  to  be  appointed  to  go  through  the  means  of  turning  such  potatoes  to  accoo"* 

country,  and  examine  the  farmers'  pits,  for  food  or  other  purposes ;  and  lasdy,  tki* 

because  not  one  of  them  believed  that  any  ^  central  committee  be  appointed,  "f^ 

thing  was  wrong  with  their  potatoes.  which  the  district  committees  whenfonned 

Mr.  James  Young  thought  as  joint  stock  may  communicate,  in  regard  to  their  ops' 

companies  were  the  order  of  the  day,  one  ations,  and  in  the  view  of  directing  ■■• 

ought  to  be  set  about  at  once  for  that  pur-  diffusing  farther  information  on  the  inW" 

pose.  esting  and  important  subject  of  inquiry' 
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HOLYWELL  FARMING  SOCIETY.       doing  what  he  had  sUted  was  £3  88.  so  that  in 
'he  seventh  anniversary  of  this  excellent  so-   the  end  it  was  quite  as  expensive  as  guano, 
iety  was  held  at  Holywell,  on  the  3rd  ult  The  Hon.  £.  M.  LL  Mostyn  said  Sir  Richd. 

The  quantity  of  stock  was  much  less  than  in  Bnlkeley  had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  draining, 
>rmer  years ;  but  in  quality  the  reputation  of  and  he  quite  agreed  with  his  remarks.  Manure 
le  society  was  fully  maintained.  Lord  Mos-  was  worth  nothing  unless  they  first  drained-^ 
jm's  bull,  to  which  was  awarded  the  medal  as  his  plan  was  to  drain  and  then  manure.  On 
xtra  stock,  was  a  matchless  animal.  Mr.  some  lands  in  his  own  oocupation,  both  wet 
hipley  Conway,  Mr.  Bate,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  and  dry,  he  had  pursued  draining  operations 
f  r.  Winter  also  showed  some  extremely  fine  with  the  greatest  success,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
nimals.  The  milch  cows  were  nothing  re-  that  the  observations  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley 
narkable.  Mr.  Llewelyn  F.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  would  be  attended  to  by  the  committed,  and  the 
iate  sent  some  good  Southdown  ewes ;  and  Sir  omission  of  which  he  complained  supplied.  On 
^ers  Mostyn  also  contributed  some  useful  a  former  occasion  he  had  spoken  very  strongly 
ihort  wools.  on  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  gorse  for  cattle. 

Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  remarked  in  the  and  since  that  time  experience  had  convinced 
course  of  the  evening,  if  improvements  in  the  him  that  he  had  not  praised  it  too  highly.  On 
and  were  to  be  effected  at  all,  they  must  begin  some  of  the  land  in  that  district,  which  was  un 
nth  draining — ploughing  would  be  compara-  fit  for  the  growth  of  anything  else,  they  would 
trely  useless ;  draining  was,  therefore,  one  of  find,  on  making  the  experiment,  that  an  acre 
le  first  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  such  of  gorse  would  be  as  profitable  in  many  instan- 
icieties  as  this  should  be  turned.  He  was  con-  ces  as  an  acre  of  wheat.  Last  year  he  had 
need  of  its  benefit  from  his  own  experience  in  erected  an  engine,  which  cost  about  £20,  to 
Qglesey.  It  would  pay  both  landlord  and  bruise  gorse,  and  he  was  now  enabled  with  the 
oant ;  and  if  effectively  done,  they  would  get  assistance  of  a  boy,  who  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
Kit.  per  cent  for  what  was  thus  laid  out.  a  shilling  a  day,  to  bruise  in  about  three  hours 

Oaptain  Morgan  then  offered  some  observa-  and  a  quarter  20  cwt.  The  cost  of  labour  was 
»xis  on  the  necessity  of  economizing  labour  as  thus  4id.  per  ton  for  bruising  the  gorse,  whereas 
ti.ch  as  possible  in  ploughing,  and  giving  the  before  he  put  up  the  engine,  to  prepare  the  same 
fcificial  manures  a  fair  trial.  He  thought,  quantity  would  have  cost  no  less  than  lis. — 
»^ever,  that  their  application  of  guano  should   The  use  of  gorse  for  fodder  he  roost  earnestly 

made  with  the  greatest  care,  for  although  he  recommended  to  their  consideration ;  it  might 
kcl  tried  it  on  some  land  of  his  own,  and  found  be  tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  he  would  pledge 
to  answer  exceedingly  well,  yet  as  had  been  himself  for  the  result.  There  was  another  sub- 
til said  the  other  day  by  the  Chairman  of  the  ject  to  which  he  directed  their  attention.  A 
>uth  Cheshire  Agricultural  Association,  if  not  few  days  ago  he  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
'€»d  with  care,  it  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  of  his,  containing  a  report  on  the  growth  of 
ussic  acid.  He  had  put  two  cwt.  on  half  a  flax,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  was 
•Id  of  wheat,  and  manured  the  other  half  with  very  successfully  cultivated ;  and  he  had  come 
ne  ploughed  in  quick,  and  the  produce  was  to  the  conclusion,  that  flax  would  be  a  very 
^hly  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  guano  was  con-  useful  and  profitable  crop  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pued.  With  respect  to  the  comparative  ex-  county  of  Flint — not  only  with  respect  to  the 
■^ce  of  guano  and  liquid  manure,  he  had  last  seed,  which  had  been  proved  to  be  better  than 
^1*  emptied  his  manure- tank  and  carried  it  a  the  best  oil  cake,  but  the  fibres  as  well.  And 
^^nce  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  might   there  was  another  advantage,  that  instead  of 

thought  that  because  they  had  carts  and  flax  being  an  exhauster  of  the  land  it  resusci- 
^eg  of  their  own,  tnere  was  not  much  ex-  tated  it ;  in  proof  of  which  the  speaker  referred 
pence  here ;  but  he  found  that  the  cost  of  to  an  instance  where,  after  the  flax  had  been 
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gaftefed,  barley  was  obtained  at  the  rate  of  64  some  beneficial  result  He  here  exhibited  one 
buskek  to  the  acre.  It  was  his  intention  at  all  of  the  tobacco  pipe  tiles ;  and  said  that  as  Mi. 
eTents  to  give  flax  a  fair  trial,  and  he  hoped,  if  Matthews  said,  that  macaroni  was  tobacco 
he  met  tHem  agidn  next  year,  to  be  able  to  re-  pipes  made  easy,  so  the  pipe  drain  was  the  to- 
port  his  Success  in  its  cultivation.  bacco  pipe  made  larger  (a  laugh.)  He  then 
The  CHAIRMAN  presented  Mr.  Whitley,  the  proceeded  to  make  some  obsenrations  upon  the 
efficient  honorary  Secretary,  with  a  service  of  disease  in  potatoes,  and  expressed  his  hope  that 
jflgXe,  ^^  ^^  °^^  general.     It  did  not  much  prevail  in 

»  the  upland  districts,  nor  in  Yorkshire.     The 

DENBIGHSHIRE   AND    FLINTSHIRE    anomaly  was  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  caused 
AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY.  |,y  ^jjg  dampness  of  the  season,  and  to  prevail 

The  annual  show  and  dinner  ot  this  society  the  most  in  gardens.  He  did  not  think  that 
were  held  at  Mold,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  ult  this  was  the  true  solution.  He  had  a  letter 
There  was  a  fine  troop  of  bulls,  all  well  from  a  gardener  in  his  pocket,  to  the  effect  that 
adapted  for  the  district  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Gro-  in  an  instance  where  the  potato  groand  had 
nabt,  Mr.  Patry,  of  Vaenol-fawr,  Lord  Bagot,  been  twice  covered  with  water  there  had  been 
Mr.  Wilson  JoUes,  Mr.  Sharp,  &c.  showed  some  no  disease.  He  had  also  written  to  a  gentleman 
extremely  good  animals.  The  one,  however,  who  resided  in  a  low  district  in  Yorkshire,  from 
which  excited  niost  attention,  and  which  was  which  London  derived  a  large  supply  of  this 
declared  entitled  to  great  commendation,  was  a  excellent  root,  and  his  answer  was,  that  althoogb 
pure  Devon  sent  by  Mr.  We^t  the  land  had  been  repeatedly  flooded,  yet  that 

In  cows  and  heifers  there  was  great  merit ;  they  would  not  have  a  cart  load  of  diseased  po- 
and  Mr.  Bennion  of  Wrexhan,  and  Mr.  Turner,  tatoes;  and  he  stated  that  he  and  hisseigb- 
obtained  medals  for  some  very  superior  animals,  hours  were  in  high  spirits  at  the  good  prices 
Mr.  Dawson  of  Gronant,  Mr.  Parry  of  Borras,  they  would  get,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  of 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Price  of  Tower,  and  others,  ob-  their  neighbours  (a  laugh.)  In  that  district, 
tained  premiums  for  very  good  animals.  some  tracts  of  black  earth  had  been  twice  co- 

in sheep,  Mrs.  Williams  of  Celyn,  took  the  vered  with  water,  yet  they  had  no  disease- 
lead  for  short  wools ;  and  Mr.  Jenkins  of  Plas-  The  next  topic  he  touched  upon  was  with  r- 
yn-ward,  for  long  wools.  Mr.  Thompson  of  spect  to  the  team  work  of  this  district  He 
Stansty,  showed  some  good  animals;  as  also  stated  that  in  riding  through  the  comOrj,^ 
did  Mr.  Roberts  of  Bodedris,  and  Mr.  Humph-  had  observed  that  there  was  no  proridoo  fv 
ries  of  Berse.  descending  hills  safely  with  heavy  teams,  b 

The  horses  on  the  whole,  might  challenge  some  instances  he  had  seen  the  carters  Rffit 
comparison  with  any  other  district  to  the  very  primitive  mode  of  tying  a  havj 

P.  D.  Cooke,  Esq  presided,  and  was  ably  sup-  stone  to  the  cart,  and  dragging  it  after.  Be 
ported  by  Townsend  Mainwaring,  Esq.  M.P.  exhibited  a  small  model  of  a  cheap  plsOi  ^ 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  Chairman  which  considerable  pressure  was  brought  to betf 
said — First  as  to  drainage.  All  acknowledge  it  on  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  and  to  act  ss  a  tot 
to  be  useful ;  but  the  maint  poin,  how  was  it  to  efficient  retarder  (hear,  hear.)  With  Jts^ 
be  done  ?  Must  it  be  light  or  deep  ?  By  the  to  harvest  operations,  he  said  that  it  had  stnui 
sort  of  tiles  now  in  use,  or  the  tobacco  pipe  him  that  the  farmers  had  not  taken  saSofi^ 
tile  ?  If  by  the  latter,  how  could  the  drain  be  advantage  of  what  fine  weather  they  had  bi^ 
best  protected  ?  By  being  inserted  in  each  This  might  arise  from  two  causes— first,  tie 
other  ?  By  flanges  ?  Or  by  plates  being  indisposition  to  employ  extra  labour ;  and  «• 
placed  between  the  tiles?  He  should  be  glad  cundly,  a  misconception  of  the  properstate^ 
if  the  practical  agriculturists  would  discuss  ripeness  at  which  it  was  the  most  profiubles 
these  questions,  so  that  they  might  arrive  at    cut  com.     It  had  been  established  by  ebosiv 
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t  corn  was  best  for  food  -when  cut  mouthshirb.— We  are  happy  to  learn  that 

week  of  being  fully  ripe.     If  the  there  is  in  contemplation  an  agricultiiral 

quired  for  seed,  then  probably  the  improvement  company  for  the  above  dis- 

to  be  fully  ripe ;  but  if  for  the  trict,  to  be  called  '*  The  North  and  South 

food  was  obtained  when  not  fully  Wales  Joint    Stock    Land    Improvement 

)  last  ripening  operation  changed  Company."    A  prospectus,  together  with  a 

husk.   He  merely  threw  out  these  very  numerous  list  of  influential  directors^ 

!ir  consideration.    It  was  of  great  will  appear  in  a  few  days.    To  such  an  im- 

hat  farming  should  be  chymically  portant  company  we  wish  every  succefs, 

thically  studied.    In  this  country  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  prospectus 

reat  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  when  it  is  ready. — Ed.  F.  H. 

many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  our  ♦ 

e  extended  from  the  shores  of  the  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

tops  of  mountains,  such  as  Moel-  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

was  a  large  field  for  the  intelli-  The  annual  meeting  took  place  on  the  7th, 

1  to  pursue  the  enquiries  beneficial  8th,  and  9th  ult.,  at  Dumfries.    The  ex- 

1  race,  and  on  the  correct  result  of  hibition  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  extra  stock, 

es  depended   the  happiness  and  and  agricultural  implements,  was  as  usual 

iie  great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  very  good. 

on  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  We  intended  giving  a  lengthy  detail  of 

irists  for  the  supply  of  their  daily  this  important  and  interesting  meeting,  but 

As  a  class  none  was  more  im-  we  have  only  room  for  the  following  ob- 

le  stability  and  welfare  of  the  na-  servations  on  rearing  fanning  stock,  hy 

I  trusted  that  they  would  bring  Mr.  Stewart,  which  were  deliverecl  by 

0  the  aid  of  their  industry,  and  by  him  at  the  public  breakfast : — 

tage  of  the  suggestions  and  lessons  It  is  on  the  experience  of  12  or  14  farmers,  as 

3  and  science,  raise  themselves  as  well  as  my  own — for  I  have  made  the  experi- 

benefit  all  other  classes  of  the  ment  almost  every  year,  though  on  i|  limited 

scale — that  I  take  the  liberty  now  of  stating 

INS  also  observed  that  he  was  of  what  are  the  results  as  to  profit  and  loss  of  the 

the  farmers  did  not  pay  sufficient  better  mode  of  feeding.    Take  the  case  of  the 

he  temperature  of  cheese  rooms,  grreat  stock  of  the  country — Galloways.     A 

cheese  got  starved ;  and  he  would  Galloway  stirk,  then  rising  one  year  old,  should 

rtificial  heat,  either  by  the  use  of  have  25  lbs.  of  turnips  daily  for  ISQ  days,  from 

air,  should  be  introduced,  when  ut  December  till  1st  May;  during  these  150 

oras  were  cold.     He  mentioned  a  days  he  will  thus  consume  1}  tons.    Next  year 

urred  last  week.    He  inspected  a  when  rising  two  years  old,  he  should  have  87  J 

d  been  in  a  room,  the  temperature  lbs.  daring  the  same  period ;  during  these  150 

d  been  much  neglected.    In  Jthe  days  he  will  thus  consume  2}  tons;  so  that 

the  bouse,  which  was  placed  over  putting  the  two  years  together,  he  will  have 

leese  was  of  the  latest  make,  and  consumed  4  tons.    Now,  I  do  not  think  that  I 

)rth  £5  a  ton  more  than  the  other,  overrate  the  matter  when  I  state  that  a  Gallo- 

n  more  cheese  was  spoiled  by  neg-  way  beast  so  kept  will  exceed  in  value  one 

Qg  made  than  in  the  making.     In  which  has  not  got  turnips  by  at  least  one-fourth, 

[uestion,  he  said  that  the  tempera-  Or  rather,  to  fall  upon  figures,  I  believe  I  am 

d  on  the  size  of  the  cheese.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  experience  when  I  say,  that  this 

ND  South  Wales,  Cheshire,  ^*^"e  will  rise,  from  £S  up  to  between  £10  5s. 

3,  Herefordshire,  and  Mon-  and  £10  10s.    These  fo^utxycAQi\\a:t^>^<a!k^ 


that  a  Galloway  or  short  horn  consumes  about  May,  and  their  sheds  should  be  well 

160  lbs.  a  day.    Keeping  him,  then,  in  turnips,  a  length  of  4  feet  of  a  13  or  14  feet 

for  about  twenty-fire  weeks,  I  think  I  may  say  should  be  given  to  every  beast,  and 

with  a  good  deal  of  precision,  that  the  payment  time,  well-aired  and  roomy, 
does  not  exceed  £5 — say  nearer  iS4 — that  is,  ♦ 

exclusive  of  any  return  for  oil-cake ;  thus  we  THE  POTATO E  MURR 

come  to  the  result,  that  the  value  of  turnips  for  I  learn,  by  letters  from  several  fon 

fat  cattle  is  just  about  8s.  or  8s.  6d.  per  ton.  that  the  disease  which  now  affects 

Now,  there  is  not  any  person  in  Dumfries -shire  crops  in  the  Channel  Islands,  an 

who  has  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  turnips  parts  of  England,  is  universal  in  B< 

to  his  young  cattle  the  whole  year  through,  who  almost  all  through  France ;    and  a 

has  not  got  for  them  at  all  events  10s.  or  12s.  Morren,  one  of  the  University  of 

per  ton.    Every  exertion  should  be  made  to  described  the  malady,  and  the  rei 

reduce  a  greater  quantity  of  turnips,  in  order  immediately  applied,  I   have  seiz< 

that  the  young  cattle  may  be  better  kept    Those  moment  of  leisure  to  translate  pai 

who  breed  and  rear  young  stock,  should,  at  all  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  Inde 

events,  if  possible  have  sufficient  turnips  to  give  Brussels,  for  the  benefit  of  those  w 

ihem  throughout  the  winter.      But    suppose  concern.     The  real  cause  of  the  i 

ihers  is  a  short-coming  of  turnips  in  spring,  mildew  fungus,  which  scientific  men 

then,  in  order  that  the  beasts  may  not  fall  ofi*,  the  head  Botrytis ;  but  which  the  f 

ihey  ought,  up  till  the  moment  of  going  to  easily  distinguish,  and  will  name  a  s 

grass,  receive  a  proportion  of  oil-cake ;  and  it  or  bum.     Some  will  attribute  it  to 

appears  to  me,  that  the  deficiency  of  turnips  others  to  dry  wind»  to  insects,  &c. 

may  thus  be  made  up  with  certain  profit     I  less,  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  th< 

think  I  keep  within  bounds  in  taking  the  aver-  of  this  phenomena,  for  the  knowledg 

age  price  of  oil-cake  to  be  under  £10  a  ton  ;  the  farmers  on  the  road  to  diminish  < 
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on  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  or  on  the  seed  grain  crops,  &c.,  once  introduced  into  the  eoxm- 

Yessels,  that  the  next  day,  or  two  days  after  the  try,  remain  and   propagate  more  and  more, 

leaf  has  turned  yellow,  you  can  perceive  the  This  year  the  epidemic  seems  to  he  uniyersal ; 

formation  of  a  white  down.    The  microscope  the  germ  is  everywhere ;  and  if  a  remedy  is  not 

shows  that  this  down  is  formed  hy  a  fungus,  immediately  applied,  the  crops  will  be  affected 

which  fructifies  between  the  numerous  hairs,  next  year,  and  then  it  will  become  more  difficult 

garnishing  the  under  parts  of  the  potato  -leafl  to  extirpate  the  evil. 

This  fungus  is  extremely  thin ;  but  it  fructifies  i.  when  the  potatoe-haulm  is  infected  with 

immensely,  and  reproduces  itself  by  millions,  the  disease,  mow  it  down,  and  immediately  bum 

The    Professor,  after  having  given  a  minute  it. 

detail  of  the  size,  &c.,  of  this  fungus,  concludes  ^  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  potatoe-fields  that 

this  part  of  his  letter  by  saying :-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^^^^^^  .   ^^^  ^ 

"Farmers  will  tell  me  that  this  is  a  very  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  the  eye,  yet  they  may 

small  body  to  cause  such  immense  ravages ;  but  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^p^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
I  will  answer  that  the  itch  is  not  a  malady  less 

to  be  feared  because  the  acarus  which  caaus  it  '•  ^«  P""**~*  ^»««~^  »"«'"  »^»»  *»  ^ 

is  a  microscope  object    It  is  after  the  leaves  ^^™®  * 

have  turned  yellow,  and  the  botrytis  has  made  *•  The  seed  for  next  year  ought  to  be  steeped 

its  appearance,  that  the  stem  is  affected.     Here  li^e  cora»  &c.,  with  lime,  sulphate  of  copper, 

and  there  the  epidermis  turns  brown  and  black,  »nd  common  salt,  diluted  in  water,  in  order  to 

and  when  you  follow,  with  the  use  of  the  mi-  kill  the  fungus,  if  any,  on  the  potato, 

croscope,  the  infection,  you  soon  perceive  that  5.  The  potato-fields  ought  to  be  next  year  as 

it  is  by  the  skin  that  the  stem  is  attacked.     The  far  off  as  possible  from  those  of  this  year, 

morbent  agent  carries  its  action  from  the  skin  6.  A  mixture  of  lime,  common  salt,  and  sul- 

to  the  epidermis,  and  though  you  do  not  per-  P^ate  of  copper,  to  be  powdered  on  the  potatoe 

ceive  fungus  on  this  last  part,  it  is  not  the  less  ^e^s  mfected:  this  mixture  havmg  the  power 

•truck  with  death.    For  those  who  have  a  few  of  destroying  the  poison  left  in  the  ground  by 

notions  of  vegetable  physiology,  these  effects  ^^  infected  plants. 

are  easily  explained.    The  sap  modified  in  liv-  For  my  part,  I  still  hold  to  the  opinion  by  me 

ing  juice,  in  vegetable  blood,  forms  itself  in  the  emitted,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  to  make 

leaf,  and  descends  through  the  skin  in  the  stem  me  alter  it— that  the  disease,  in  the  first  place,  has 

and  the  roots.      There  the  sap  being  sickly,  taken  its  origin  by  the  dampness  and  cold  air 

deadly,  carries  the  poison  from  the  leaf  into  the  which  has  been  so  prevalent  during  the  summer 

stem,  and  kills  it.    The  fact  is,  that  as  soon  as  season.     Since  the  warm  weather  has  set  in, 

the  black  spots  are  seen  on  the  stem,  the  leaves  about  three  weeks,  the  disease  seems  to  have 

dry  and  die,  and  struck  with  death  by  a  poison-  made  but  litte  progress ;  the  tuber  has  been  but 

ous  mushroom,  they  fall  unfortunately  to  deposit  partially  affected,  and  though  swelling  but  little, 

in  the  ground  the  germs  of  the  poison.     The  seems  to  be  sound  and  good.     Nevertheles,  the 

infection  soon  descends  into  the  potatoe,  and  if  crop  is  a  failure,  averaging  about  half  a  crop. — 

the  malady  follows  its  natural  course  it  is  soon  Richard  Giffard,  Bellevue  Cottage,  St,  Peter% 

affected  with  the  gangrene ;  it  turns  brown  or  Jersey, 

yellow,  sometimes  grey  and  dark,  is  soon  spoiled,  » 

and  the  smell  is  so  disagreeable,  that  the  ani-  Steep  for  Corn  and  Beans. — Phosphate 

mals  refuse  to  eat  them."  of  soda,    phosphate  of  magnesia,    nitrate  of 

The  disease  being  now  known,  the  attention  potash,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  ammonia — 

of  agriculturists  ought  to  be  turned  to  diminish  Hb   of  each  in  10  gallons  of  water  to  steep 

as  much  as  possible  the  evil ;  because  that  it  is  SOOlbs.  of  seed.    To  be  dried  with  gypsum  or 

well  known  that  all  diseases  which  affect  the  quicklime. — Farmer*8  Almanack, 
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It  was  last  year  treated  in  tbe  ordinaiy  way  lor 
turnips,  and  the  following  manures  applied  in 
the  quantities  g^ven,  per  imperial  acre,  viz. : — 
Rotted  farm-yard  dung,  11  tons;  Peruvian 
guano,  1}  cwt. ;  and  4  bushels  of  bone-dust, 
digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the 
prescription  by  Dr.  Shier,  in  his  edition  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
The  whole  crop  came  up  remarkably  well,  and 
was  generally  thought  among  the  best  in  the 
district.  The  return  per  imperial  acre,  by  the 
weight  of  bulbs  alone,  was  16  tons  10  cwt  181bs. 
Part  of  them  was  let  to  a  butcher,  to  be  eaten 
on  the  farm,  for  £*!  10s.  per  acre,  fully  a  higher 
price  than  was  given  in  this  quarter  at  the 
early  part  of  the  season. — Alex,  Ewing,  M.  D, 
Cabbages  are  much  benefited  by  liquid  ma- 
nuring between  the  rows ;  if  urine  is  not  avail- 
able, it  may  be  made  with  11  lbs.  of  guano,  and 
as  much  salt,  to  a  hogshead  of  water,  that  is 
lllbs.  of  each  to  3  gallons.  The  guano  may 
forward  the  plant  as  fast,  or  faster  without 
the  salt,  but  it  may  make  it  tough,  the  salt 
being  to  give  it  tenderness.  Common  liquid 
manure  or  dung  drainings  will  do,  or  even  soot 
and  water,  21bs.  to  3  gallons,  but  all  would  be 


ntabie  improvements  to  be  nat 
useful  and  valuable  information  c 
ject  is  to  be  found  in  the  variov 
tural  works  published  in  Engk 
greater  the  circulation  of  such  wc 
district,  the  greater  will  be  the 
useful  knowledge  within  ever; 
reach.  It  is  stated  as  an  undoi 
by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  : 
the  district,  that  he  has  notice< 
servation,  that  those  farmers 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an 
agricultural  papers,  raise  general 
crops ;  and  that  he  never  opens 
papers  without  finding  it  to  coi 
information  more  than  equal  i 
him,  the  cost  of  the  subscript 
paper. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  DRAIN. 
INCLOSURE  ACTS  OF  LAST 

(Continued  from  page  292.) 

(prepared  exclusively  for  th: 

Jnelosure  Jet,  8  and  9   Victoria,  c 
August,  1845. 

XVI.  The  persons  interested  in  lands  i 
applications,  &c.  are  the  persons  who  shal 
tiial  nnfuu>fi«ion  or  eniovment  of  anv  sue 
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'  such  persons ;  and  in  every  ease  in  which  any 

>  common,  or  common  right,  or  manor,  shall 
leased  or  agreed  to  be  leased  to  any  person 

s  for  life  or  lives  or  for  years  by  any  lease  or 
i^    for  a  lease  on  which  a  rent  of  not  less  than 

>  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  premises 
I  therein  shall  have  been  reserved,  and  in 
i  in  which  any  such  land,  common,  or  eom- 
t;,  or  manor,  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  a 
1X1  year  to  year  at  will  or  sufferance,  or  shall 

leased  or  agreed  to  be  leased  for  a  term  which 
bave  exceeded  14  years  from  the  commence- 
reof,  the  person  who  shall  for  the  time  being 
1  to  the  said  land,  common,  or  common  right, 
.  in  reversion  immediately  expectant  on  the 
ted  or  agreed  to  be  created  by  such  lease  or 
t  for  a  lease  respectively,  or  subject  to  the  ten 
i  year  to  year  at  will  or  sufferance,  shall  be 
yr  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  be  the  person  inter- 
ibresaid  in  respect  of  such  land,  common,  or 

right,  or  manor ;  and  in  every  case  in  which 
land,  common,  or  common  right,  or  manor  as 
,  shall  have  been  leased  or  agreed  to  be  leased 
rson  for  life  or  lives,  or  for  years  by  any  lease 
aent  for  a  lease  in  which  a  rent  less  than  two- 
'  the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  premises  com- 
erein  shall  have  been  reserved,  and  of  which 

shall  have  exceeded  14  years  from  the  cem- 
ent hereof,  the  person  who  shall  for  the  time 
in  the  actual  receipt  of  the  rent  reserved  upon 
>e  or  agreement  for  a  lease  shall,  jointly  with 
>n  who  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  such 
ich  land,  common,  or  common  right,  or  manor, 
^d  for  the  purposes  ot  this  act  to  be  the  person 
1  in  respect  of  such  land,  common,  or  common 
manor  respectively;  and  in  every  case  in  which 
)n  shall  be  in  possession  or  enjoyment  or  re- 
be  rents  or  profits  of  any  such  land,  common, 
on  right,  or  manor,  under  any  sequestration, 
legit,  or  other  writ  of  execution,  or  as  a  re- 
der  any  order  of  a  court  of  equity,  the  person 
for  such  writ  or  order  would  have  been  in  pos- 
iujoyment,  or  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits, 
ntly  with  the  person  in  possession,  ei^oyment, 
t  by  virtue  of  such  writ  or  order,  be  deemed  for 
}ses  of  this  act  to  be  the  person  interested  in 
if  such  land,  common,  or  common  right,  or 
ispectively. 

Where  the  Crown  is  interested,  the  first  Com- 

r  of  Woods,  &c.  shall  be  substituted. 

;   Where  Duke  of  Cornwall  is  interested,  the 

rden  of  the  Stannaries  shall  be  substituted. 

Persons  jointly  interested  who  shall  vote. 

n  case  of  legal  disability,  or  absence  abroad) 

loners  to  name  substitutes. 

Attomies  may  be  appointed  by  persons  inter- 
form  set  forth- 
Proportional  interests,  how  estimated. 

;.  Proportional  interests  of  Lords  of  Manors  to 

ited  as  Commissioners  may  direct. 

.  Commissioners  to  frame  forms  of  applications 

sons  proposing  to  inclose. 

Upon  application  to  the  commissioners,  an  as- 

ommissioner  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 

inclosure. 

.  Assistant  commissioners   to   report  on  ap- 

I.  Commissioners  to  embody  the  conditions  of 
inclosure  in  a  provisional  order,  and  to  take 
of  parties  interested. 

II.  Separate  applications  for  separate  tracte. 
iterested  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  to  consent. 

.  Consent  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  where 

n  one  lordj  consent  of  majority  of  persons  in 

f  interest. 

Allotments  fbr  exercise  and  reoreatiou  may  be 

as  conditions  of  inclosure. 

.  Such  allotmente  for  labouring  poor  as  com- 


missioners may  think  necessary,  to  be  subjeot'to  a  rent- 
charge. 

XXXII.  Acta  for  the  inclosure  of  lands  In  pursuance 
of  the  reporte  of  the  commissioners  to  be  deemed  public 
general  acts. 

XXXIII.  Meeting  for  appointing  valuer  to  be  caUed 
by  commissioners  after  30  days  firom  publication  by 
them  of  notice  of  their  intention  to  proceed  under  this 
act ;  SI  days  notice  of  such  meeting;  minority  in  num- 
ber and  interest  at  such  meeting  to  appoint  valuer ;  if 
msgority  in  number  and  value  shall  not  agree,  com- 
missioners to  appoint  the  person  to  be  appointed  valuer 
who  may  be  interested. 

XXXIV.  Instructions  to  valuer  so  appointed. 

XXXV.  Valuer  upon  determining  contested  claim  or 
objection,  or  awarding  coste,  if  he  think  proper,  may  be 
assisted  by  an  assistent  commissioner ;  or  if  persons  in- 
terested shall,  by  their  instructions  so  direct,  such  as- 
sistant commissioner  to  be  a  barrister  of  five  years 
standing, 

XXX  vl.  No  alterations  in  the  insti-uctions  to  valuer 
by  commissioners  to  be  acted  upon  unless  sanctioned  by 
a  majority  of  the  persons  interested  at  a  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose,  with  14  days  notice. 

XXXVII.  A  surveyor  may  be  appointed  where  the 
parties  interested  think  fit. 

XXXVIII.  Form  of  declaration  by  valuer. 

XXXIX.  Power  to  set  out  boundaries  of  parishes. — 
Appeal  on  questions  of  boundary  to  a  jury  summoned 
by  sheriff,  and  hearing  before  assistant  commissioner ; 
verdicts  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  certified  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  be  conclusive. 

XL.  Jurymen  or  witnesses  not  attending  rendering 
them  liable  to  a  penalty  of  j£10L 

XLI.  Juries  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  if  re- 
turned at  any  court  at  Westminster. 

[to  be  continued] 
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On  the  varieties^  properties^  and  classification 
of  Wheat,  By  John  Le  Couteur,  Esq. 
London,  EL  Wright. 

The  improvement  manifest  even  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  successful  cultivation 
of  many  of  our  most  valuable  agricultural 
products  would  seem  to  stimulate  to  fresh 
exertions  those  who  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  the  growth  of  tuJieat,  with  the  very 
laudable  purpose  of  improving  the  size  of 
its  grain  and  its  quality,  as  an  article  of 
human  food.  How  far  increased  success 
may  follow  such  endeavours  time  alone  can 
determine  :  this  much  is  quite  clear  that 
little  has  been  done  for  the  last  2000  years 
in  this  respect. 

The  mummy  wheat,  of  which  samples 
have  been  sown  in  several  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  shew  us  that  in  the  high  and 
palmy  days  of  Egyptian  prosperity,  wheat 
was  pretty  much  as  we  now  find  it.  It  has 
at  the  present  day  very  much  the  same 
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appearance  all  over  the  world,  and  although  more  elongated,  some  with  the  skm  o 

new  varieties  are  raised  in  this  country,  much  thicker  than  others.    There  wei 

they  may  in  a  general  way,  we  opine,  be  many  liver-coloured,  yeUow,  and  dark 

traced  perhaps  to  disease,   which  may  in  among  the  white. 

the  first  place  alter  the  size  or  color  of  the  «  The  second  sort  was  from  a  sqnart 

grain,  or  to  climate,  which  may  g^ve  a  de-  pact  variety  of  wheat,  the  grains  beir 

gree  of  temporary  hardiness  to  the  plant  plump,  round,  of  a  coffee-like  form,  vei 

with  early  or  later  maturity.  skinned  and  white.     There  was  a  pale  p 

There  is  no  subject,  however,  upon  which  nor  variety  among  it,  much  thicker-s 

an  agriculturist  can  so  well  employ  his  time  but  without  any  perceptible  external  app 

and  attention,  as  the  consideration  of  this  hi  the  ear. 

most  important  production.  „  The  third,  was  a  downy  or  hoary 

Col.  Le  Couteur  comes  before  us  as  one  ^^^  ^^  ^^  „  Veloutes"   of  the  Fren. 

weU  known  to  have  expended  upon  wheat  «  xriticum  Koeleri"  of  Professor  La  G 

much  reflection  and  much  practical  obser-  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^pp^ 

vaUon.     He  begins  his  work  very  properly  ^^^  pennanent  m  its  duration,  as  re 

with  the  several  varieties  of  wheat,  quoting  ^^^^^^  p„,^     I  ^^^^  moreover,  th 

the  number  of  them  from  the  Maisan  Rus^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^,^^3^  ^^^  y^H^^  ^, 

tique  for  1835,  at  39.  Uver-coloured  sorU  amongst  this,  in  sn 

The  gallant  author  proceeds  to  point  out  portions  it  is  true,  but  being  of  prolific 

**  Faults  in  ordinary  practice"~the  princi-  subsequent  experience  has  tought,  th 

pal  of  which  he  describes  as  a  want  of  care  ^^^i^  ^^^^  j^^e  destroyed  the  purit^ 

in  the  perfect  separ^ion  of  various  kinds,  ^^p^  if  cultivated  without  constant  atti 

from  which  arises  the  evil,  when  the  seed       „««-,,..  - 

.     J      ,.  ...  ,  ,  "  The  fourth  selection  was  from  a  v 

IS  mixed,  of  an  unequal  ripening,  and  lean       ,  .1,1 

1    .     1,  J        .         /p    J.        1.  ,.  ,  ^  red  ear  with  yellow  grains,  more  peaJ 

shnvelled  grainB,  affording  of  course  alight  ^^  .,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  J' 

and  unsatisfactory  crop.    He  also  lectures       ,,  ^       ,       ^     ^        -.     . 

1  xi         iintt       1.  •       jf      J  .1  well  grown,  but  though  of  productive 

us  very  pleasantly  on  * 'The  choice  of  seed,  «.   v^,       «  ,  ^        , 

,  ^,         ,        ./       ,  .      ^^        ^    ^         .  afford  less  flour  and  more  bran  than  t 
and  thus  describes  his  attempts  to  raise  _  ..  .  ,       . 

,  vaneties.      I  discovered  a  red  vanety 

pure  seed :—  *  v     •        i,%         •         v  v  i 

..  -n    r  T     ^  1-     .         1-  it,  bearing  white  grams,  which  1  susp< 

"  Professor  La  Gasca,  having  shewn  me  T?-        , ,     ^        » 

-  i.  .1.       1.  .J      J  Ti-  ^  very  prolific  and  hardy.     I  gave  a  sam 

four  ears  of  those  he  considered  the  most  pro-  ,      «.  ,      ,,  ,,     «.     ^  , 

j^       T_j  T       ij     11*  to  the    Right  Honourable  Sir  John 

ductive,  I  sorted  as  many  as  I  could  collect,  of     ,  , 

.    ,     ^,  .  \.       ...       V    xu  •  who  greatly  encouraged  me  to  prose< 

precisely  the  same  vaneties,  judging  by  their  "'^     ^      ,.,,     ,.,. 

_^       ,  researches,  as  bemg  of  the  highest  imi 

external  appearance.  „,  ,         ®        ^      f     ,. 

t.  o    \  •  *    4     i.*       «  «       •  There  were  also  red  ears,  heanng  hver- 

'*  Such  was  my  anxiety  to  attempt  to  raise  a        .       .        ,  1 

.,   ^    .     ^,  ..u    r  XT         u  grains,  but  these  were  chieny  lean 

pore  crop,  that,  m  the  month  of  November,  ^  ' 

1832,  I  rubbed  the  com   from  each  ear,  of  ^^ 

all  the  four  sorts  I  had  selected,  throwing  aside  "  ^  generaUy,  but  not  invariably  fon 
the  damaged  or  ill-looking  grains,  and  reserving  the  grain  of  white  com  was  the  plum 
only,  the  plump  and  healthy.  possessing    the    greatest    specific  gra 

"  The  first  selection  was  apparently  one  la^e**  quantity  or  meal,  a  subject  to 
wholly  of  a  Dantzic  sort— white  and  smooth-  shall  devote  a  short  chapter, 
eared.  In  the  process  of  rubbing  out  the  com,  "  The  aspect  of  the  grain  in  that  div 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that,  though  most  led  me  to  suspect,  that  white  sorts  of  wi 
of  the  grains  were  white,  they  differed  greatly  succeed  best  on  dry  soils  and  in  wann  d 
aa  to  form ;  some  being  xound,  some  oval  and  and  that  red  and  yellow,  or  the  darker  co 
peaked,  some  plump    ^ul  verf  vmaXV^  wn&!b  '^tftl«t'«^x^vwsQSkKst  moist  soils. 
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**  The  care  I  took  in  making  these  selections,  cultural  Chemistry,  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and 
and  the  great  number  of  sorts  I  found,  of  all  an  Agricultural  Implement-maker, 
shades  and  colours,  forming  varieties  and  sub-  At  half-past  four  they  took  a  slight  repast, 
varieties,as  they  are  named  by  Professor  La  Gas-  and  as  the  clock  struck  five,  all  were  em- 
ca,  confinned  my  conviction  that  the  only  chance  ployed,  some  in  harnessing  the  oxen  and  horses ; 
of  having  pure  sorts,  was  to  raise  them  from  others  in  carting  out,  and  properly  disposing 
single  grains,  or  single  ears.  the  implements  in  the    field ;    others  set  to 

'*  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  even  the  pains  I  hoeing,  others  weeding,  some  ploughing,  some 
took  in  making  those  first  selections,  amply  re-  hay-making,  in  a  word  to  the  various  labours 
warded  wy  labours,  as  the  prodnce  of  my  crops    of  the  season. 

was  increased  from  an  average  of  about  twenty-  The  School  is  divided  into  working  parties^ 
three  or  twenty- five  bushels  an  acre,  to  about  often,  at  the  head  of  each,  is  a  steady  young 
thirty- four,  and  since  I  have  raised  wheat  from  man  of  experience,  called  the  "  Decurion"  who 
single  ears  or  carefully  selected  sorts,  I  have  directs  the  work  of  his  party.  In  all  dtfficuU 
increased  my  crops  to  between  forty  and  fifty  operations,  a  regular  farming  labourer  is  at 
bashels  the  acre.  Hence,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  hand  to  perform  them,  but  such  is  the  ardour 
with  extreme  care,  in  obtaining  the  best  and  and  perseverance  of  the  youths,  that  they  rarely 
most  suitable  sorts  of  wheat,  that  land  in  allow  any  difficulty  to  arrest  their  progress, 
high  tilth,  with  fine  cultivation,  may  be  made  The  duty  of  one  decury  or  ten,  is  to  dress,  feed, 
to  produce  sixty  or  seventy  bushels  the  acre.  and  litter,  the  cattle  with  as  much  regularity  as 
The  author  gives  a  very  interesting  ac-  a  Cavalry  corps  dress  their  horses,  also  keep 
count  of  his  *'  first  comparative  experi-  thefarm  yard  in  order ;  thus,  all  in  turn,  are 
ment,"  and  describes  very  minutely  ''  the  made  acquainted  with  every  thing  connected 
roots  and  growth  of  wheat."  Indeed  the  with  a  farm,  whether  in  regard  to  horses,  oxen, 
whole  work  shews  an  intimate  knowledge  cows,  pigs,  or  manures.  These  last  are  nuide 
of  his  subject  on  the  part  of  the  gallant  and  husbanded,  with  the  greatest  care,  the 
author,  who  in  his  *'  conclusion"  gives  in  a  mixons  being  formed  of  sweepings,  leaves,  and 
letter  to  the  council  of  the  Central  Agri-  weeds  that  had  not  seeded,  in  alternate  layers 
cultural  Society  the  following  very  inter-   with  stable  manure. 

eating  account  of  a  French  Agricultural       The  drainings  of  the  stables,  and  straw  yard. 
School  and  Model  Farm  : —  run  into  a  tank  to  be  pumped  out  when  required 

In  July,  last  year,  having  read  in  a  French   as  liquid  manure,  which  is  the  best,  most  porta- 
Agricultural  publication,  an  account  of  an  ex-   ble,  but  least  known  in  this  country, 
perimental  farm  and  school,  at  Coetbo,  in  Brit-       The  learned  Professor  M.  Donker,  who  is  an 
tany,  about  300  miles  from  my  residence  in   admirable  practical  farmer,  as  polite  and  as 
Jersey,  I  visited  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be   communicative  as  he  is  learned,  complained 
useful  to  the  Society,  of  which  I  am  Secretary,     that  he  had  not  sufficient  manure.    I  urged 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  coun-   him  to  bum  the  underwood,  and  decaying  tim- 
try,  well  wooded  and  watered,  but  cultivated  by   her  of  the  large  adjacent  forests,  through  which 
the  "  Breton"  farmers,  just  as  their  forefathers  wide  roads  were  cut,  -which  would  enable  him 
tilled  it  two  hundred  years  ago.    The  College   to  obtain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ashes,  the 
farm  appears  like  a  garden  in  a  smilmg  wilder-   best  of  manures,  either  for  turnips  or  wheat ; 
Hess,  so  far  as  culture  goes.    I  rose  at  four  in   the  cartage  of  ashes  being  easy,  and  the  quan- 
the  morning  in  order  to  witness  the  whole  course   tity  required  to  dress  the  land,  not  great:  in 
of  labour  in  this  interesting  institution.  which  he  entirely  coincided. 

There  were  from  eighty  to  nmety  Students  At  nine  all  come  m  to  their  studies,  when 
lender  the  superintendence  and  tuition  of  a  they  write  remarks  on  the  various  operations  of 
XHrector,  a  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  Agri-  the  moimi\^«     ^iwa.  \\  \a  VL>A'^^\sewi«S3Baaw 
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liour.     From  12  to  3  is  time  for  recreation  and  and  iifty  pounds  of  fine  sugitf,  seUing  at  ten 

study,  which  embraces  for  the  first  class,  ques-  pence  the  lb.,  as  fast  as  it  could  be  manu&c- 

tions  of  the  following  nature : — This  farm  of  600  tured.    The  potatoe  crop  was  fine,  very  well 

acres,  one  eighth  of  which,  is  always  to  be  in  horse  hoed  and  perfectly  clean, 

beet  root,  is  to  be  divided  into  the  most  eligible  The  wheat  crop  was  good,  much  better  than 

rotation  of  crops.      Shew  the  most  profitable  that  of  the  **  Breton'*  farmers  around,  hot  fool 

course,  and  describe  the  nature  and  chemical  with  weeds,  from  not  having  been  made  in 

properties  of  the  soil  in  each  field,  the  proper  drills,  which  I  recommended  in  futore,  until 

manures  to  be  applied  to  them,  the  quantity  of  the  weeds  were  extirpated  from  the  soil.    In- 

seed  required  for  the  crop,  its  culture,  by  pre-  deed  I  ventured  to  urge  the  proprie^  of  having 

vious  ploughings,  by  after  hoeing,  or  weeding,  all  the  crops  in  dnlls  for  the  same  reason.    The 

the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  probable  return  ?  Swedish,  and  other  turnips  were  also  fine  and 

The  plan  of  farming  given  by  some  of  the  clean, 

youths  would  have  done  credit  to  an  experienced  There  were  besides  these  principal  staple 

farmer,  and  demonstrated  clearly  that  though  crops,  experimental  crops  of  nearly  300  varieties, 

theory  alone  in  farming,  is  an  absurdity,  the  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  though 

combination  of  practice,  with  scientific  acquire-  some  may  become  of  paramount  use  to  the 

ments  will  soon  operate  great  amelioration  in  farmer,  such  as  the  giant  or  red  clover  '*  trifo- 

the  agricultural  world.     From)  three  to  seven.  Hum  incamatum,"  which  is  an  admirable  sap- 

they  prosecute  their  labour  in  the  fields,  being  plementary  crop  when  the    turnip    crop  has 

eight  hours'  work  in  the  day.   They  then  come  failed  ;    I  strongly  urge  farmers  to  try  it,  cm 

in  to  dinner.     At  eight  the  director  receives  small  scale  first     It  may  be  sown  as  late  u 

the  report  from  every  decurion,  of  the  day's  September,  and  furnishes  a  prodigious  quantity 

work,  of  his  party  of  ten.     He  then  orders  the  of  food  in  April  or  May,  producing  the  finest 

work  for  the  ensuing  day,  giving  a  concise  butter  possible  if  given  to  cows, 

lecture  on  the  su^'ect  when  necessary,  to  the  The  studente  attend  to  the  culture  of  these 

proper  culture  of  any  unusual  crop.    A  library  crops,  study  their  nature,  properties,  and  their 

of  agricultural  works  is  open  to  the  studente  till  effecte  on  cattlC)  which  are  daily,  nay  sometimes 

bed  time,  a  quarter  past  nine.  hourly,  noted. 

The  greatest  order  and  regularity  prevails  in  In  turn  they  are  present  at  all  veterinary 

this  admirable  establishment,  which  is  supported  surgical  operations,  either  on  horses  or  honed 

by  the  French  Government,  and  by  voluntary  cattle,  and  an  explanatory  lecture,  one  of  which 

contributions ;  there  are  two  studente  from  forty  I  witnessed,  forcibly  impresses  on  the  minds  of 

departments  of  France,  besides  a  few  more  who  the  studente,  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  disorder, 

pay  for  instruction.  The  professor  of  agricultural  implements,  for 

Some  of  them  had  been  in  the  learned  pro-  thus  he  must  be  termed,  demonstrates  mathe- 
fessions,  of  law,  medicine,  and  civil  engineering,  matically  the  pointe  of  greatest  or  least  resist- 
who  having  inherited  estates,  and  being  desirous  ance,  in  the  construction  of  all  instruments  and 
to  superintend  and  cultivate  their  farms,  came  ploughs,  all  sorte  of  which,  from  the  pximitire 
to  the  school  to  learn  husbandry,  farm -account  plough  of  the  Lyonnese,  a  mere  beam  fifteen 
keeping,  the  mode  of  rearing  and  feeding  cattle,  feet  long  with  a  hook  at  ite  end,  to  the  improved 
and  all  rural  pursuits.  The  uniform,  a  blue  Norfolk  or  Scotoh  swing  ploughs.  Most  mod- 
smock  frock,  with  a  straw  hat  and  red  ribband,  em  implements  were  to  be  seen  here,  the  Hem- 
contributed  to  give  an  air  of  rustic  cheerfulness  ish  binot,  new  harrows,  dibblers,  drills,  bow 
throughout  the  whole  establishment  hoes,  winnowing  machines,  turnip  elllcen,efarf 

The  crop  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  cutters,  all  made  up  in  the  college  work  ihop^ 

carefully  cultivated,  was  beet  root,  in  drills,  in  many  instances  by  the  students ;  aiqrsnehif 
which  produced  per  acre  about  ae^eTi  \»aai^«i  ^-^^.^  ^^^^^Nas^fc^^Ttoechaiiics,  caipestiT 
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or  even  smiths*  works  being  allowed  tO  indulge  4.  That  ulmic  acid  from  s^ar,  though  devoid 

it,  under  the  eye  of  the  professor.  o^  nitrogen,  is  really  advantageous  to  the  growth 

Here  then,  were  a  number  of  intelligent,  °  ?  *^,**                   . ,  ^ 

_^           J       *       •  •  -     ^  .u-    -11  .«^»»4. :«  ^'  That  bumic  acid  from  garden  mould  is 

active,  and  enterpiising  youths,  all  ardent  m  ^^^  ^^^  .^  vegetation. 

Che  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  fiat  ^   ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ammonia,  from  peat,  is 

of  the  most  High,  collected  from  every  quarter  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  plants, 

of  their  beautiful,  fertile,  and  extended  country,  7.  xhat  charcoal  and  ashes  are  inferior  to 

Imparting  to  each  other  a  knowledge  of  its  local  arable  soil,  or  to  the  substances  mentioned  in 

'vrants,  its   various    products,  its    agriculture,  ^  ^^^  "• 

xnann&ctures,  and  commerce.     All  anxiously  Upon  which  Mulder  advanced  the  fol- 

tMJCnpied  in  the  enquiry,  what  might  be  most  lowing  opinions  :— 

useftd  and  beneficial  to  fill  and  replenish  their  Ist,  That  the  several  organic  constituents  of 

ftrtile  soU,  all  desirous  to  convey  to  their  res-  *^e  soil*  namely,  the  humic,  ulmic,  geic,  crenic, 

^      j.^.^^v    i_       ij      xi-              -J  aiid  apocrenic  acids,  after  being  combined  with 

pectove  districts  the  knowledge  thus  acquured :  ^^^^^,^  „e,  as  such,  taken  up  by  the  roots 

these  youths  on    their    return    home,    would  and  assimilated  by  plants,  on  ihe  ground  that 

Batarally  preserve  reciprocal  ties  of  friendship  the  compounds  which  these  acids  form  with 

^th  those  whom  they  might  never  meet  again,  ammonia  are  so  very  readily  soluble  in  water, 

^         ,                         ,                  1 .    .       1  ..  and  because  these  several  acids  possess  polybaaic 

Imt  whose  correspondence  on  subjecte  relating  properties,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  form 

to  husbandry  and  the  products  which  they  might  combinations  with  potash    or  soda,  ammonia, 

«xchange,  would  cement  those  ties.  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  in  which 

Can  any  refiecting  mind  deny  that  such  an  several  of  these  bases  are  present  at  one  and 

...                                 .       o          *  ,  the  same  time, 

aostitution  must  prove  eminently  useful  to  an  „  ^   mt.  .              .     .    i.        j  •     1        -i  v 

.     ,        ,               „     ««           /  .       ,  2rf,  That  ammonia  is  formed  in  the  soil  by 

agncultural  country  ?    ITie  truth  is,  that  our  ^^e  combination  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 

jntelligent  and  active  neighbours  have  at  length  phere  with  hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state,  as 

^rceived  and  anticipated,  that  to  act  in  detail  liberated  during  the  decay  of  vegetable   and 

«nd  as  a  divided  body,  is  not  the  means  to  attain  *^™»1  substances  m  the  soil. 


results — they  have  therefore  stepped  into       In  defence  of  these  doctrines  Mr.  From- 
-onity  of  design,  a  day  before  ourselves.  berg  writes  a  very  interesting  paper  "  On 

♦  the  source  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  plants, 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  8fc,    W.   as  derived  from  the  soil" 
Blackwood  and  Sons,    Edinburgh    and       Dr.  Thomson  follows  with  a  '*  Notice  <f 
London.  ^Q^^f^  agricultural  analyses  made  by  Students 

The  first  paper  in  the  present  number  is  mthe  Glasgow  University /.(^oratory.*'  After 
firom  the  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  describing  analyses  of  Greywacke  soil,  and 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland,  in  de-  Greenstone  soil,  by  Messrs.  James  M'Brtde 
fence  of  certain  doctrines  of  Mulder,  whose  j^^a  James  Paterson,  the  Dr.  proceeds  to 
work  we  previously  noticed,  and  which  have  gj^^  ^n  account  of  two  specimens  of  British 
heen&ti&ckedhy  the AgricuUmal Magazine,  ^^^^no,  one  taken  from  Ailsa  Craig,  and 
(vide  No.  for  April.)  Mr.  Fromberg,  the  ^he  other  from  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
writer,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  an  ex-  jy^  ^j^gg  us  an  excellent  reason  why  lime 
periment  of  Mulder,  whose  pupil  he  was,  j^  some  districts  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer, 
fhcwing :—  for  lie  states  :— 

1.  That  rain-water  and  atmospheric  air  are       _,  .        ^         j    .    .t     #-,1  ,  , 
insufficient  to  support  the  life  of  plants.                    ^he  expenmente  made  m  the  Glasgow  labo- 

_    ^,         .  ,      ,  ,    .  ratory  have  proved  the  existence  of  phosphoric 

2.  That  ram-water,  wood-ashes,  and  air,  are  ^^j^  -^  ^he  Irish  limestone  in  minute  quantity, 
equally  insufficient.  ^^^  in  ^  somewhat  greater  amount  than  in  the 

3.  That  the  aqueous  extract  of  humus  con-  English  chalk— -thus  establishing  chemically 
tains  too  small  a  proportion  of  organic  matter,  the  parallelism  of  these  two  rocks  in  a  geological 
to  afford  to  plants  all  that  they  require.  point  of  view.     The  determination  of  tiis  fact 
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was  condacted  by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  A.M., 

in  a  mast  satisfactftry  manner.       Limestone 

from  Lome,  which  is  employed  abundantly  at 

Glasgow  ami  on  the  Ayrshire  and  Wigtonshire 

coasts,  was  examined  and  compared  with  chalk 

from  Cromer  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.     The 

results  were  as  follows  :— 

Phosphoric  Acid  in  Cromer  Chalk .. .  .0.77  per  1000  grs. 
.,..  Irish  Limestone.... 0.006 

He  then  proceeds  with  an  account  of 

Scottish  magnesian  and  common  limestone 

in  the  following  :— 

Scottish  Magnesian  Limestone. — I  requested 
Mr.  James  C.  Stevenson  to  examine  the  mag- 
nesian limestone  of  Sutherland  for  phosphoric 
acid,  but  we  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  it  in 
1500  grains.  We  then  turned  our  attention  to 
the  magnesian  limestone  of  Berwickshire,  as 
found  on  the  Tweed  between  Kelso  and  Cold- 
stream, and  formerly  burned  at  Hadden,  and 
which  I  had  found  some  years  ago  to  possess 
the  following  composition  : — 

1.       2.       3. 

Specific  Gravity     2.723 

Carbonate  of  Lime 49.600 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 44.000 

Silica 4.000 

Phosphate  of  Iron 0.74    0.727 

Peroxide  of  Iron 1.200 

Alumina    1.000 

We  found  it  to  contain  a  decided  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid,  as  exhibited  in  two  trials  made 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson. 

A  similar  limestone  exists  in  Stirlingshire, 
at  Boquhan,  and  is  believed  to  extend  to  the 
south-west,  although  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tracing  it.  For  the  opportunity  of 
examining  this  limestone  I  am  indebted  to  the 
attention  of  William  Murray,  Esq.  of  Polmaise. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  limestone  varied 
from  2.753  to  2.830  and  2.833. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  four  different 

specimens : — 

].      2.     3.       4. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 53.09  56.07  53.06  54.00 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 4^49  39.34  43.1 1 

Phosphate  and  Peroxide  of  Iron.  0.96    0.74    2.34 
Silica  and  Alumina 2.46    3.85    1.49 

The  first  analysis  was  made  by  myself;  No. 
2,  by  Mr.  Archibald  Sinclair,  Hillhead,  Stir- 
ling ;  No.  3,  by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  jun. ;  and 
No.  4  by  one  of  my  assistants. 

By  three  analyses,  the  composition  of  this 

limestone  was  ascertained  to  be,  stating  it  in 

another  form- 

1. 

Lime 29.73 

Magnesia 22.50 

Phosphate  of  Iron 0.96 

Silica  and  Alumina   2.46 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Water . . .  .44.35 


2. 

3. 

27.886 

20.465 

0.431 

0.279 

0.762 

2.958 

47.721 

46.500 

Common  Lim/estones.-^lt  becomes  interesting 
to  compare  these  analyses  vrith  common  lime- 
stones from  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  two 
following  analyses  exhibit  the  composition  of 
of  specimens  of  limestone  from  different  parts 
of  the  strata  at  Murrays-hall,  as  made  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Sinclair  under  my  direction : — 

1.  2. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 03  32  97.80 

Peroxide  of  Iron 2.79  0.63 

Coaly  Matter 0.28  0.61 

Silica  and  Alumina 1.36  1.92 

I  am  not  aware  that  magnesian  limestone  has 
previously  been  noticed  by  geologists  as  occar- 
ing  in  the  interior  of  Scotland.      The  circam- 
stance  of  its   containing    phosphoric    acid  is 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  magnesian 
limestone  of  England,  and  should  render  it  a 
subject  of  interest  to  agriculturists.      It  is  from 
the  magnesian  limestone  that  the  magnesias 
salts  are  produced  with  the  greatest  hdlily, 
and  these  are  of  great  value  to  the  &nner.    By 
treating  the  Boquhan  and  Tweed  limestoDes 
with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  a  soln- 
tion  of  Epsom  salt  is  obtained,  and  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime  is  produced,  both  yaluable  as 
manures.     The  same  obserrations  apply  to  the 
magnesian  limestone   of   Berwick    and  Box- 
burghshires. 

And  in  conclusion  he  thus  argues  io 
favour  of  a  chemical  education,  not  only 
for  farmers  and  professional  men,  but  in 
short  for  all. 

Time  will  not* permit  me  to  detail  many  otber 
analyses  which  have  been  conducted  by  agri- 
cultural pupils  and  others.      Those  which  bare 
been  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  shew  thaii 
even  at  an  early  age,  by  careful  repitition  of  an 
experiment,  benefit  to  the  cause  of  science  nuj 
result,  and  important  habits  be  acquired,  wbieii 
will  ultimately  be  invaluable.      Without  the 
acquisition  of  such  habits  and  such  edacatioo 
by  farmers  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  per- 
manent advantage  in  agriculture.     Withoutt 
practical  knowledge  of  chemistry    they  will 
dther  be  sceptical  or  apathetic,  as  the  chemical 
language  addressed  to  them  must  be  uniDtelli- 
gible,  or  they  must  be  continually  liable  to  tiie 
deceptions  of  chemical  empiricism.     The  ex- 
pense of  studying  practical  chemistry  is  gener- 
ally   overrated — and    the    arrangements  VB" 
adopted  in  the  Glasgow  University  laboratoiT 
will  bring  this  study  within  the  reach  of  DOit 
young  men  who  desire  to  improve  their  min^ 
by  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  in' 
interesting  sciences  with  which  man  can  occiqiy 
himself.     But,  as  a  branch  of  general  educatioOi 
there  is  perhaps  no  study  equally  calculated  te 
dev  elope  the  mind.     To  make  an  analysis,  ^ 
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le  a  body  composed  of  many  parts  Barley  is  better  sold.    In  Oats  a  rise  haw 

ther  into  its  ultimate  constituents,  a  jgg„  established  altogether  of  2s.  per  quarter 

ist  remember  and  reason  if  be  is  .^,.    ^,    ,    ^        ,      -n           i       r           u     ^ 

««i,» .    ««/i    ;<•  i.„  ^^*^^  ..«««  »  ««  wtthtn  the  last  week.     Beans  tuis  been  sold  at 
.ugnt ;    and,  it  he  enters  upon  a  re- 

;  is,  a  combination  of  analyses,  one  ''«^^*  ^ot  previously  obtainable.    Peas  have  com- 

arising  out  of  another,  until  the  manded  high  prices. 

Its  enable  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  s.  d.    s.   d. 

8  a  disciple  of  Lord  Bacon — an  in-  Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  241bs..   9  6  to  10  0 

losopher — the  safest  condition  for  all  White  Highland  do 12  9     13  3 

for  every  profession.      In  respect.  Laid  Crossed      do ..  unwashed  ..  11  6     13  0 

:  important,  knowledge  to  be  acquired  Ditto                   do... washed  ....  12  0     13  6 

ratory,  the  training  which  the  mind  Ditto  Cheviot     do ..  unwashed  ..  1 1  0     13  6 

is  of  the  highest  value,  and  I  may  Ditto                   do.. washed  ....14  0     17  9 

h  confidence,  to  all  those  who  have  White  ditto         do  .  • 24  0     26  0 

)ugh  the  studies  of  the  laboratory,  

!iatever  their  future  occupation  in  life  t /-kXTT^rixT    r»  *    ot           -n     r* 

»u       I,            *  t.  J  ..1-  •                  If  LONDON,  Oct  27.          Per  Qr. 

they  have  not  had  their  powers  of  ^^±^x^       i                                x» 

sharpened,  and  their  appreciation  Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  new,  red  58     62     64 

improved  by  their  chemical  educa-  White 60    64    68 

Rye,  new     38    40 

^ Barley,  Grinding 32    B5 

GE  OF  ENTAILED  OR  SET-  ch^^T  ^    42 

ESTATES  IN  ENGLAND.  Iri8h*.'.^ ! * '. V.V. '. \ \ \ !          28    30 

have  pleasure  in  presenting  our  Bere 26    27 

ith  the  practical  sections  of  the  Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....           58    63 

on  the  31  St  July  last,  to  facilitate  Brown 56    60 

ige  of  settled  estates.    It  is  the  Kingston  and  Ware    ....           60    — 

I  9,  Vict.  c.  56,  and  the  only  diffi-  Chevalier %5    — 

is  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed          30    31 

f  this  more  Mly  in  a  future  num-  Potatoe 80    34 

Youghall  and  Cork  black..  29     30 

—The  inhalation  of  the  ammo-  Cork,  white 29    32 

arising  from  guano,  ought  to  be  Dublin —    29 

avoided.    The  dry  sort  is  much  Black    25     26 

iicial  to  human  health  than  the  Scotch  feed 29    31 

Potatoe 29     30 

^^ggf^^^fp^^^^f^^^^fffs^mfm^smss^  Limcrick 28     30 

oubted  failure  of  the  potato  crop  all  ^^^*  Ma?le  ' .' ! ! .  .* ! ! . .' . ! ! ! ! .' !           45     46 

'^,  (from  which  England  mil  suffer  White    52     54 

lan  it  at  present  appears)  will  affect  Boilers —    56 

isly  the  price    of  grain.     Wheat  Seed,  Rape,  27^.  29/.    Irish,  22/.  26/.  per  last. 

ol  for  a  short  period  between  this  and  Mustard,  White 12  18 

^  .        ,  .                   ...  Brown    ..  ..10  15  per  bush. 

-rent-days   being  on-matntam    an  ^^^^^^  Town-made  55  60 

price,  and  the  point  to  which  it  wUl  Suffolk. ...   50  —  per  sk.  of  280  lbs. 

rise  between  this  and  March  next,  it  Stockton  and  Norfolk —  48 

to  prognosticate ;  but  doubtlessy  unless  • 

!  arrivals  are  more  extensive  than  we  foreign  grain  and  flour  in  bond. 

istimate  them,  the  figure  will  be  high.  Wheat,  Dantzic 54    5Q 

itoes  next  April  will  bear  any  price  Hamburgh 50     52 

be  imagined  /  indeed,  our  conviction  ^              Rostock 52     54 

.» r       ,      -.!....          *   *^uc    u  Barley 25     26 

mil  be  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  Q^^g  Brew    24     28 

iJcill  and  care,  that  even  small  quanti-  Feed   —     25 

preserved  throughout  the  winter.  Beans    ..' -     —     44    48 
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Pea 42    46 

Flour,  American,  per  barrel 28    80 

Baltic ^    30 


PRICE  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE 
Liverpool,  Oct.  28. 


LONDON  AVERAGES. 

Wheat 10820  qrs.  £3    4    0 

Barley 1336            1  16    7 

Oats 27188            1    6 

Beans   834            2     1 

Peas 2548            2    8     1 

Rye 51            1  17    7 


7 
9 


Hay,  best  p.8tOsll| 
Clover  ditto  ..0    9 
Green  ditto  ..0     1} 
Vetches     ....  0    0 

Straw. 
Wheat 0 


tt 


»» 


LIVERPOOL,  Oct  28. 

s. 
Wheat,  Eng.  wh.,  new,  ^  701b8 . .  9 

Ditto,  red 9 

Irish  white,  new 8 

Egyptian ^  • . .  0 

Oats,  Eng.  mealing,  ^  451bs.  •  •  4 

Irish 4 

Welsh 4 

Barley,  Eng.  malting  ^  imp.  qr.  0 

Grinding 0 

Irish  and  Scotch 4 

Rye,  per  imp.  qr 36 

Beans,  English,  per  imp.  qr.    .  .48 

^  Irish  and  Scotch    46 

Foreign  «... 46 

Egyptian,  per  4801bs.    .  .41 
Peas,  English,  per  imp.  qr. ....  53 

Foreign    50 

Canadian 48 

Malt,  per  imp.  qr.,  fine 62 

Flour,  English,  per  2801bs 50 

Irish 48 

Foreign,  duty-paid,    per 

1901bs.,  U.S 0 

Canadian    36 

Oatmeal,  English,  Scotch,  and 

Welsh,  per  2401bs..36 

Irish 35 

Indian  Corn ,  p  er  4801bB ^^ 


d. 

s. 

d. 

9 

10 

2 

2 

9 

6 

3 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

6 

1 

4 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

50 

0 

6 

42 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

6 

0 

38 

0 

0 

36 

0 

Xi 

^^ 

^ 

Potiitoes,         8.  d. 

Short  tops....  1  5 

Red  apple....  0  0 

Cups 1  9 

Cattle    1  3 

Turnips  prton22  0 

Carrots 34  0 

Manure     ....  7  0 


SEED  MARKET.        s.        s. 

Canary,  per  qr. 50  to  52 

Carraway,  per  cwt 42  to  44 

Clover,  red,  English    45  to  50 

„     Foreign     40  to  48 

white,  English 60  to  62 

„  „       Foreign     50  to  62 

Coriander 12  to  18 

Hempseed,  per  last 35  to  38 

Linseed  Cakes,  Eng.  p.  1000  £l  1  to  jgll    58. 
„  „      Foreign,  p.  ton  £7  7s.  to  £7  10 

Mustard,  white,  per  bushel 10  to  14 

superfine    „         12  to  18 

brown  ^      „         10  to  15 

Rapeseed,  English,  per  last ....  £25  to  — 
Tares,  English,  spring  p.  bushel.4s  Od  to    6 
Foreign      „        „        „  •.  3s  to    5 


Cattle  fiHAxfutfi. 


LONDON,  SMITHFIELD. 

'Oct.  27,  1845.  ^8t.of8tts. 

8.   d.    I.  d. 

Inferior  coarse  beasts 2    6to28 

Second  quality  do 2  10  to  3  4 

Prime  large  Oxen 3    6  to  3  10 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4    Oto4  2 

Coarse  and  inferior  Sheep ....  3    8  to  4  0 

Second  quality  do 4    2  to  4  4 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do     ....  4    6  to  4  8 

Prime  Southdown  do 4  10  to  5  0 


Large  coarse  calves    4 

Prime  small  do  5 

Large  Hogs 3 

Neat  smaU  Porkers 4 


4  to  41 

OtoS  4 

10  to  4  S 

8  to5  4 


LIVERPOOL,  Oct  27. 

8.      d.  8.    i 

Beef,  per  ft 0    5  0  6} 

Mutton 0    6  Oi»i 

Lamb 0    6}  0  ? 


MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  sorts  of 
of  manure : — 
Bone  dust,  178.  per  qr. 
Half-inch  Bone,  158.  per  qr. 
Artificial  Guano,  £9.  per  ton.  15s.  per  cwt 
Guano,    10s.  to   12s.  per  cwt.,  according  to 

quantity. 
Rape  Dust,  £6.  to  £6.  6s.  per  ton 
Rape  Cake,  £6.  per  ton 
Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  per  in: 

landed  and  housed,  38s.    to  42s.  per  too., 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16s.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  26s.  per  cwt 
Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  10s.  6d.  per  packet, 

sufficient  foi  three  acres. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  24s.  per  cwt 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt. 
Compost,  £3.  12s.  6d.    perhhd.  sufficient  for 

three  acres. 
AlVvalies,  28s.  and  428.  per  cwt 
Sulphuric  Acid,  IJd.  per  lt>. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Worm  oo  Tumip«,l*^ 


THE  BRITISH   CULTIYATOR, 


AND   AGRICULTURAL   REVIEW. 


DECEMBER— 1845. 


ittention  has  been  repeatedly  called 
r  the  last  eight  months,  to  those 
erial     measures,     which    aimed    at 

strength  and  assistance  to  the  two 
springs  of  all  Agricultural  Improve- 

Draining  and  Inclosure.  The 
?hich  were  brought  into  Parliament, 
fd  Lincoln,  were  expressly  included 

Premier  in  the  list  of  those  remedial 
res  which  he  was  determined  to  press 
d  during  the  last  Session,  and  we 
3d    with    considerable    anxiety    the 

Inclosure  Bill  has  become  law,— the 
issioners  to  superintend  its  execution 
been  appointed,  and  we  have  pre- 
.  to  our  readers  an  abstract  of  its 
ions.  The  Bill  for  facilitating  the 
,ge  of  lands,  certainly  the  most  im- 
it  of  the  two,   did  not  receive  the 

assent.  Good  reasons  we  have  no 
will  be  given  at  the  meeting  of  Par- 
it  for  this  delay  ;  we,  ourselves,  can 
)ut  several  reasons  why  the  Bill  ought 
have  passed  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
-and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Lord 
In  will  see  the  necessity  of  consulting 
cal  men  upon  the  subject  of  some  of 
esent    provisions,    as   well   as  upon 

which  ought  to  form  part  of  it. 

list  upon  this  snbiect,  we  would  ask, 
be  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  which 
's  draining,  or  rather,  why  the  estate, 


for  that  we  apprehend  would  be  the  effect 
of  it,  is  to  be  saddled  with  the  cost  of  a 
Chancery  enquiry  ?  certainly,  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  dilatory  of  all  enquiries,  before 
the  money  can  be  raised  by  loan  for  effect- 
ing the  drainage  of  it.  We  make  this 
enquiry,  because  we  perceive  by  an  Act  of 
the  last  Session  8  and  9  Victoria,  cap. 
56,  an  application  to  the  Chancellor  by 
a  tenant  for  life  for  power  to  charge 
the  estate  with  the  sum  required  for  its 
drainage  is  rendered  necessary  ;  which  ap- 
plication, as  prescribed  by  the  Act,  entails 
the  further  expence  and  delay  of  a  reference 
to  a  master  in  Chancery,  who  is  to  enquire 
and  report  to  the  Chancellor,  before  leave 
is  given  to  charge  the  estate  with  the 
money  required.     We  ask,  why  is  this  ? 

We  admit  the  necessity  for  properly  pro- 
tecting the  heir  in  tail  against  the  possibility 
of  a  charge  being  created  from  which  he 
may  not  derive  an  equivalent  advantage. 
But  where  is  the  necessity,  we  would  again 
ask,  for  an  application  to  the  Chancellor. 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  except 
upon  the  report  of  the  master,  who  per- 
sonally knows  no  more  about  it  than  his 
lordship.  The  object  of  the  contemplated 
law  of  last  session,  is  to  place  the  drain- 
age of  the  country  under  the  control 
of  commissioners,  ^Iac^,  \\V^  'vSx^  "Cx^v- 
comm\as\oT\ox?.,    w\e   \\\NVi"s.v^\   nss'vC^  *\w;^ 
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common  sense,  not  let  the  charge  for  drain-  arrangement,  and  economical  in  their  ap- 
age  be  created  upon  the  certificate  of  an  plication,  in  order  to  afford  due  encouia^- 
assistant-commissioner  (who  is  likely  to  ment,  is  obvious.  Itisof  little  use  to  tell  the 
know  rather  more  of  the  circumstances  of  owner  of  a  life  estate,  that  he  may  dnin 
the  case  than  a  master  in  chancery)  that  with  borrowed  capital,  if  you  impose  upon 
the  money  has  been  laid  out  in  the  drain-  him  so  many  cosUy  forms  as  shfdl  amount 
age  of  the  estate  to  be  charged.  to  a  positive  prohibition,  to  exercise  tlie 

The  proper  drainage  of  the  lands  which,    powers  you  confer  upon  him. 
in  England,  most  require  it,  viz.  the  reten-       Every  support  should  be  given  by  the 
tive  clays,  is  a  matter  of  great  national  im-   legislature  to  any  measure  likely  to  induce 
portance.    Those  lands  are  for  the  most   t^e  free  application  of  capital  to  the  im- 
part rich  in  fertilizing  properties,  and  af-   provement  of  the  soil,  as  well  by  draining 
ford  an   almost    inexhaustible    source  of  &s  ^y  the  Inclosure  of  commons  and  waste 
profit    to    the    country,     when    properly   lands ;  and  those  Joint  Stock  Companj*! 
drained.    The  crops  of  wheat  which  they    which  are  formed  or  forming  in  variou 
bear  are  most  luxuriant,  and  the  grain  of  pai^ts  of  the  kingdom  for  these  purposely 
a  weight  and  flavour  far  surpassing   the    ^^ve  a  just  right  to  expect  all  tlie  aU 
best  foreign  which  we  can  import.      Large   which  Parliament  can  give  them.    We  do 
tracts  of  such  lands  now  lie  water-soaked    ^^^  S^  ^^  ^e  length  of  asking  for  grants  of 
and  impoverished  to  the  last  degree,  and   public  money  for  these  purposes,  becaue 
are  of  little  worth  ;  but  which,    by  the    we  feel  confident  that  the  outlay  for  eithff  I 
operations  of  the  act,  if  properly  considered   ^^e  or  the  other  purpose,  will  besuffich  li 
in  the  ensuing  session,  will  be  rendered   en tly  profitable  if  properly  made,  to  ensure  I  i 
more  fertile  and  valuable  than  almost  any   ^^^^"^  private  sources  any  amount  necesssij  I 
other  portion  of  the  kingdom.  ^or  England  and  Wales,  and  we  areBB*  It 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention  g"^"e  enough  to  believe,  for  Ireland  toft  Ik 
of  our  readers  to  the  Bill  as  it  at  present  q^  MODERN  IMPROVEMENT  IK  |  • 
stands,  urgmg  upon  them  the  importance  THE  PLOUGH  i"' 

of  considering  its  provisions,  and  of  point-  «  ye  gen'r^us  Britons  venerati  the  ploa^  I? 
mg  out  to  Its  supporters  any  amendments  And  o'er  your  hills  and  long-withdrainiiy?*  I  ' 
which  they  may  think  necessary  to  its  per-  Let  autumn  spread  her  treasuics  to  the nS)  m^ 
fection,  so  that  when  ite  consideration  shall  ^"^»"*«'  ^d  unbounded.>»-THOiisoi   j^ 

again  occupy  the  attention  of  the  legisla-  ^^^^  ^^®  8^^°°™  <^*  o^®'  *^e  conuBU*  la< 
ture,  all  improvements  of  which  it  is  ca-  ^^  \*^^*^»  *"^  *^«  agricultural  intcw*i«|ae 
pable,  may  be  introduced,  and  all  objec-  Particular,  in  consequence  of  the  piwi- 1  HA 
tions  to  any  of  its  provisions  maybe  re-  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  present  potato  epidemie-l  I  He 
moved.  ™*y  ^®  *  relief  to  many  of  your  readers  t»  I  I 

The  country  imperatively  demands  that  •""*  *  f  ""ff  »' f  »>ject ;  and  wh.t«.h  |« 
something  be  at  once  effected  to  increase  ";;»" '»«*'«»t'n8  Aan  a  few  freA  «1  •  I J 
to  the  utmost  the  productive  powers  of  the  Jj''"'""'*^^  f»«=t»  regarding  the  hirt-T  <  Vl 

«oil.    The  requisites  to  this  are  abundant.  ^0,^1° t  hT""'*"*'"'  "PonA"*!* 

in  the  form  of  capital,  labour,  and  skill ;  ^      P  o^g                                             I 

and  all  that  is   wanting  to  ensure  their  F<»  f  f"' years  preceding  *«*•<■» 

speedy  application  is.  that  the  laws  be  so  ^ef^teentUT.  the  farmers  in  the  «{<■ 

framed  as  to  protect  and  encourage  the  ^"'"'"'**  ^egan  to  imbibe  a  .pintof»|. 

possessors  of  them  in  their  employment.  P^'.^^f  *•  «»/  fr<"«>  the  war  ptieet  »•  ■  | 

received,  the  fortunate  farmers  on  Imi**  I ' 

That  these  laws  must  be  aitrnfle  in  llveit  nineteen  years,  by  prudence  and  ee««*  I 
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ire  not  unfrequently  made  independent,  was  identically  the  same,  in  both  construc- 

d  actually  purchased  the  property  they  tion  of  plough. 

id  in  tack  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  Some  parties  have  lately  laid  claim  to  the 

The  old  Scotch  plough  at  this  period  was  merit  of  being  the  first  makers  of  iron 

believe  the  only  one  known  or  employed  ploughs  in  Scotland.    This  must  be  con- 

the  west  of  Scotland.    Farmers  of  intel-  tradicted,  as  the  individual  who  made  the 

^ence  and  capital  soon  began  to  perceive  first  iron  plough  in  Lanarkshire,  was  the 

I  defects,  and  the  most  prominent  were  late  William  Allan,  farmer,  near  Bellshill, 

jquently  removed  by  the   address  and  parish  of  Bothwell.    The  plough  he  con- 

echanical  ingenuity  of  the  farmer  and  structed  is  still  in  existence,   and  will  be 

oughman.  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  letter.  Ifagree- 

Small's  plough  about  this  period  was  very  able  to  your  intelligent  readers  the  subject 

>pular  in  the  Lothians,  and  its  fame  had  will  be  continued  in  your  next.— ^^rricM/^or. 

»read  to  the  West ;  but  its  concave  hollow  ♦ 

touldboard,  and  obtuse  cutting  irons  were  EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS'  SONS, 

mnd  eminently  defective,  and  not  at  all  The  observations  made  in  your  last  num- 

lapted  to  the  stiff  cohesive  soils  of  Lanark,  ber,  upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of 

.yrshire,  and  the  west  of  Scotland  in  gen-  farmers'  sons,  brings  forcibly  to  my  recol- 

raL  lection  the  following  anecdote : — 

At  this  crisis  Wilkie,  in  conjunction  with  Many  years  ago,  whilst  living  in  a  village 

is  relative,  Thomas  Findlay,  commenced  not  very  far  from  the  town  of  C — ,  in  which 

series  of  improvements  upon  the  plough,  a  very  excellent  charity  school,  upon  a 

ased  principally  upon  the  form  of  the  old  large  scale,  had  been  long  established,  I 

cotch  one.  had  for  a  neighbour  a  very-  industrious 

They  found  the  whole  of  Small's  plough  man,  who  farmed  his  150  acres  well.      He 

efective  and  ill  adapted  to  the  soils  of  the  had  himself  received  a  fair  education,  but 

«8t.    The  construction  itself  was  bad ;  the  was  not  fond  of  books ;  his  four  sons,  there- 

-am  and  left  handle  were  in  one  straight  fore,  had  no  example  from  their  father  of 

le,  so  that  unless  the  ploughman  heeled  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  literary 

8  plough  over  to  the  left  it  was  impossible  recreations,  nor  did  their  father,  to  my 

Walk  between  the  stilts ;  the  furrow  cut  astonishmentappear  aware  of  the  necessity 

18  very  obtuse  indeed,  and  seldom  ap-  there  was  for  his  children  to  be  taught. — 

oa.ched  a  right  angle.    The  mouldboard  Upon  one  occasion!  expressed  to  him  my 

^a  much  too  hollow,  and  could  not  adapt  surprise  that  he  did  not  give  his  children 

elf  to  the  twist  requisite  in  turning  over  at   least   the    same    advantages,    in    this 

b-esive  soil,  and  strong  sward  where  a  respect,    he  had  himself  received  in  his 

^^  furrow  was  required.  youth.    His  reply  was,  that  he  could  not 

^indlay  being  possessed  of  operative  skill  afford  it;  that  if  he  sent  his  hoys  to  school^ 

ploughman,  directed  Wilkie,  who  was  he  must  hire  others    in  their  places;  and 

^ally  skill^  as  a  practical  mechanic,  and  ended  by  contrasting  the  condition  of  his 

their  combined  efforts  a  plough  was  children,  as  to  their  schooling,  with  those 

^duced,  which  has  gradually  supplanted  of  the  labourers  in  the  village,  all  of  whom 

^  others,  and  may  now  be  found  in  every  had  their  sons  educated  at  the  free-school  in 

•t't  of  the  cultivated  world.  the  town  without  any  cost  to  them,  except 

^bout  1810  or  1811,  ploughs  in  imitation  for  clothing  and  maintenance.  I  quite  believe 

\¥ilkie's  were  made  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  my  neighbour  would  hardly  have  spared  his 

wrought  iron,  that  is,  the  beam  and  boys  even  to  have  procured  for  them  a  gratu- 

^tidles,  for  the  working  part  being  iron  itous  education,  for  he  *'  must  have  hired 
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others  in  their  places.*'  Poor  man !  he  suf-  rotten  ;  the  other  three  sorts  all  less  or  more 
fured  some  losses,  and  had  some  crosses,  affected,  but  the  best  varieties  the  least.— 
but  he  contrived  to  remain  upon  his  farm,  On  land  newly  broken  up  from  old  grast, 
and  he  brought  up  his  large  family  ;  the  the  crops  are  less  affected  than  on  other  de- 
boys,  however,  got  no  education  which  scription  of  land.  But  still,  even  on  that 
would  fit  them  for  any  situation  beyond  description  of  land,  I  have  only  seen  one 
mere  labourers.— I  am,  &c.  O.  field  quite  free  from  disease.    This  was  a 

♦  good  soil,  and  the  field  well  sheltered  from 

POTATO    DISEASE.  y^^^i^  east,  north,  and  west. 

You  may  perhaps  be  sick  of  the  Potato  dis-  As  to  the  extent  of  the  damage,  up  to 
ease,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  a  very  se-  the  time  of  taking  up  and  pitting,  I  should 
rious  matter.  In  performance  of  sundry  say  there  is  about  orte-third  of  the  crop 
duties,  I  have  several  times  this  season  entirely  lost.  There  is  every  likelihood  of 
had  occasion  to  travel  over  a  considerable  another  third  being  lost  in  the  pits.  When 
portion  of  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Che-  they  have  been  put  together  in  nanowpiu, 
shire,  and  Yorkshire,  both  before  the  po-  and  well  picked  before  being  put  together, 
tato  harvest  and  since ;  and  wherever  I  and  not  much  soil  put  upon  them  at  first, 
have  been,  and  at  whatever  time,  I  have  they  are  apparently  keeping  well,  even 
had  an  eye  to  this  disease,  both  as  to  its  those  which  were  slightly  affected.  Where 
extent  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preserv-  these  precautions  have  not  been  taken, 
ing  the  crop  through  the  winter.  Perhaps  they  are  generally  not  keeping  well ;  and, 
the  fact  I  have  collected  may  be  of  some  in  many  cases,  the  whole  mass  are  rotting 
little  service  to  the  public.  together.     It  is  very  evident  to  me,  that  all 

There  are  few  fields,  whether  dry  or  wet,  those  potatoes  which  were  sound  when 
or  whether  the  soil  be  sandy,  mossy,  clay  taken  up,  or  if  only  slightly  affected,  would 
or  loam,  but  what  the  crop  was  less  or  more  have  kept  if  care  had  been  taken  to  keep 
affected  ;  generally,  but  not  in  every  case,  them  dry  and  cool.  Where  this  care  has 
the  wet  soils  the  wio»< — well  drained  clay  and  been  taken,  I  know  of  no  instance  of  a 
mossy  soils  the  least — fields  well  sheltered  failure  yet. 

from  the  east,  by  woods  or  hills,  less  than  The  disease  is  said  to  be  contagious,  I  do 
those  in  exposed  situations — ^late  planted  not  think  so.  I  have  seen,  in  numbedesi 
crops  more  affected  than  the  early  ones,  cases,  diseased  potatoes  lying  amongit 
and  late  varieties  more  than  the  early.  It  sound  ones,  for  a  month  tliis  aeasoo,  wttb- 
is  said  the  best  varieties  have  suffered  the  out  the  latter  being  the  least  tainted,  when 
wio^t.  Taking  the  above  three  counties,  I  the  whoU  have  been  kept  dry  and  cod," 
do  not  think  so.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  When  the  disease  proceeds  to  wet  niiat^ 
best  varieties  more  diseased  than  others  in  nesSy  then  sound  potatoes  will  take  damagt 
tlie  same  field ;  but  the  very  worst  diseased  by  lying  in  contact  with  them.  But  this 
crops  I  have  seen  have  been  of  the  most  was  always  the  case  with  rotten  potatoei, 
watery  sorts,  or  what  we  call  cattle  pota-  ever  since  I  knew  this  root.  Within  tke 
toes  :  in  some  cases  nearly  the  whole  rot-  last  fifty  years,  when  there  was  no  disease, 
ten.  I  had  myself  five  drills  planted  in  I  have  seen  many  pits  of  potatoes  half  rol' 
the  garden,  each  drill  with  a  different  va-  ten,  from  no  other  cause  than  having  Aoae 
riety,  but  planted  on  the  same  day,  and  which  were  touched  with  the  frost  mso^ 
with  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  manure,  with  the  others,  and  pitted  with  them.  !> 
The  best  variety  (Wellington  Blues,  new  many  cases  I  have  seen  other  pits,  with" 
raised  from  seed),  not  one  tainted  potato;  the  same  period,  all  rotten  in  a  mast'' 
the  worst  variety  (Lumpers),  nearly  all  gether,  caused  by  over  heating,  andA* 
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caused  by  the  potatoes  being  pitted  in  too  the    Manchester  Agricultural   Society,    I 

broad  and  deep  pits,  and  had  too  much  have  never  seen  them  more  healthy  than 

soil  heaped  upon  them  immediately  after  this  season.    I  have  seen  them  heavier 

being  put  together  fresh  taken  up  from  the  generally  in  the  country,  and  yet  there  are 

field.     Twenty-six  years  ago,  a  friend  of  a  few  weighty  ones.—  W,  R. 

mine  sold  a  cargo  off  the  field,  and  they  ♦ 

were  put  on  board  a  vessel  immediately  on  OUGHT  POTATO  PITS  TO  BE  VEN- 

being  taken  up.    They  all  rotted  from  over  TILATED  ? 

heating.   I  believe  many  cargoes  have  been  If  the  danger  of  losing  seed  had  not  been 

lost   this   season   from    the    same    cause,  so  great,  and  if  some  high  authorities  had 

fanners  being  anxious  to  get  quit  of  them  not  .confidently  answered  this  question  in 

while  sound.     To  conclude ;  I  think  there  the  affirmative,  I  would  not  have  troubled 

is  little  doubt  but  in  these  three  counties  you  with  its  discussion. 

%ft^l  third  of  the  crop  wUl  he  saved.     If  this  I  appeal  to  facts  and  experience.    When 

should  be  the  case  over  England,  we  shall  seeds  are  buried  below  the  reach  of  air, 

be  safe  from  famine  in  England;  because  they  do  not  germinate,  yet  they  are  pre- 

there  are  very  few  who  live  entirely  on  po-  served  for  years,  and  germinate  when  again 

tatoes,  and  there  are  great  numbers  who  brought  by  the  plough  within  the  reach  of 

only  take  them  once  a  day,  and  then  not  a  air.    On  a  clayey  field  rape  had  been  sown 

ftill  meal.  When  potatoes  are  plentiful  and  and  the  crop  eat  off.     In  the  following 

cheap,  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  crop  years  no  rape  plants  appeared,  till  seven 

18  consumed  with  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs,  years  after  the  rape  crop,  when  it  was  deep- 

This  is  as  it  should  be.    No  people  ought  ploughed  and  fallowed.    Then  numerous 

to  live  entirely  on  potatoes.    When  this  is  rape  plants  sprung  upon  it.    The  seed  had 

the  case,  in  any  country,  there  wiUbeperio-  been  buried  so  deep  as  to  be  preserved  for 

^cal  famines,  as  in  Ireland.  When  there  is  seven  years  and  yet  grew  when  air  reached 

no  disease,  no  crop  is  so  precarious,  and  it.* 

they  cannot  be  saved  from  plentiful  seasons  The  "  Mummy  wheat"  shews  that  wheat 
to  supply  the  want  in  sarce  ones.   Potatoes  may  be  preserved  alive  for  thousands   of 
are  a  cattle  crop,  and  are  useful  for  the  years,  if  air  and    moisture  be    excluded 
people  to  fall  back  upon  in  seasons  of  a  from  it.    I  had  part  of  a  dry  field  (of  old 
scarcity  of  corn,  &c.    In  these  seasons  the  croft    land)    ploughed  fourteen  or   more 
cattle  must  fall  back  upon  straw.    There  inches  deep  by  three  horses.     I  had  never 
never  yet  was  any  profit  in  keeping  any  sown  barley  on  it  nor  on  any  other  field  of 
descriptions  of  stock  upon  straw,  however  the  farm,  and  could  answer  for  my  oat  seed 
it  he  cooked  or  cut;  and,  as  a  farmer  in-  being  free  from  barley,  nor  have  I  any 
tending  to  make  profit,  should  never  prac-  reason    to  believe  that  barley   was  sown 
tice  it,  except  in  seasons  of  a  scarcity  of  thereduringthepresentcentury:  yet  many 
other  food  for  man  or  beast.  stalks  of  barley  grew  up  after,  the  deep- 
In  my  next  I  shall  perhaps  give  you  my  ploughing.    These  must  have  lain  in  the 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  or  causes,  and  as  to  subsoil  for  at  least  half  a  century. 
a  remedy  or  remedies,  for  the  potato  dis-  In  the  spring  of  1840,  red  clover  was 
ease ;  but  not  presuming  that  my  opinions  buried  too  deep,  and  it  did  not  appear  till 
are  right,  I  am,  respectfully,  W,  Rothwell,  the  second  year  of  pasture,  the  third  after 
Wtnufick,  Nov.  24,  1845.  it  was  sown. 

P.S.  There  are  reports  of  the  turnip  crops  The  years  1826  and  1842  had  extremely 

being  diseased  in  the  south  of  England  and  dry  summers,  and  hence  in  1827  and  1843 

in  Ireland.    In  inspecting  these  crops  for  we  had  great  crops  of  white  clover,  even 
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in  some  places  where  clover  had  not  heen  I  shall  now  suppose  potatoes  raised  and 
sown  for  at  least  60  years,  as  the  gprouud  pitted  in  dry  or  fair  weather.  These  are 
had  grown  a  crop  of  timber,  cut  at  about  in  their  natural  atate  as  to  dryness.  A 
58  years  old.  The  long  drought  of  these  heap  or  pit  is  an  unnatural  accumulation ; 
years  had  chopped  and  opened  the  ground  yet  as  this  is  unavoidable  in  practice,  the 
so  as  to  admit  air  which  reached  the  buried  question  is  how  can  this  heap  be  best  pre- 
seeds,  made  them  germinate  and  give  rise  served  till  spring  ?  Some  would  freely  ad- 
to  the  crops  of  next  years.  mit  air  to  it ;  others  seek  to  exclude  air. 

It  is  well  known  that  field  thistles  spring   I  agree  with  the  latter, 
up  innumerable  in  many  fields  after  drain-       When  potatoes  are  kept  in  houses  partly 
ing.    The  seeds  of  these  must  have  lain  under  ground  they  have  a  moderate  supply 
for  ages,  unable  to  germinate  for  want  of  of  air,  and  we  often  find  that  they  have 
air.  begun  to  grow  in  November  and  Decem- 

I  have  covered  some  spots  of  peat  with  her,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  In  the 
4  to  6  inches  of  clayey  till,  taken  from  4  same  seasons  my  potatoes  had  air  excluded 
feet  below  the  soil.  Annuals  and  dockens  in  pits,  and  did  not  begin  to  germinate  till 
spring  up  in  this.  The  seed  must  have  the  season  of  planting.  In  the  early  'part 
been  buried  and  preserved  there  from  be-  of  May  I  have  generally  planted  part  of 
fore  the  creation  of  man.  my  crop.     The    sprouts  were  then  little 

Potatoes  have  been  buried  8  or  10  inches  larger  than  pinheads.  The  sun's  beams  are 
deep  in  a  clayey  soil,  and  the  soil  so  com-  never  allowed  to  strike  on  my  pits.  They 
pressed  over  them  as  to  exclude  air.  They  have  a  northern  exposure,  and  by  putting 
did  not  germinate  till  they  were  raised,  straw  over  them  in  the  frosty  season,  they 
several  years  after,  in  trenching  the  soil,  are  kept  pretty  uniformly  at  45®  to  47^ 
Most  gardeners  have  had  opportunities  of  Fab. 

observing  this  fact.  A  volume  of  similar  I  know  not  the  exact  temperature  at 
facts  might  be  written,  all  showing  that  which  potatoes  germinate.  It  must  be 
seeds  can  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  between  50^  or  54"^  Fah.  Till  germination 
for  any  number  of  years  in  the  mean  tem-  beg^n,  the  potato,  if  alive,  has  very  nearly 
perature  of  this  country  (t.  e,  at  45^  to  47^,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  around  it,  and 
or  50*^  Fah.),  without  germination,  if  axr  be  tf  aXl  potatoes  in  the  heap  were  alive  and 
excluded  (rom  them.  sound  the  admission  of  air  could  do  neither' 

We  are  sometimes  compelled  to  stack  good  nor  ill,  while  the  temperature  ranged 
com  while  too  wet,  from  recent  rains.  In  helow  that  at  which  germination  begins; 
this  case  we  ventilate  the  ricks,  and,  unless  but  suppose  that  only  one  dead  or  decaying 
the  weather  is  very  cold  and  dry,  thrash  potato  is  in  the  heap,  and  mild  air  is  ad- 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  com  and  mitted,  the  decaying  tuber  absorbs  part  of 
straw  in  this  case  were  unnaturally  wet ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  admitted,  and  in 
our  object  b  to  dry  them,  and  their  height  changing  it  to  carbonic  acid  raises  the 
as  well  porous  texture  aids  us  in  this,  temperature  of  the  potatoes  around  it 
But  when  very  mild  wet  weather  follows  These,  ingerminating,  absorb  more  oxygen, 
harvest,  we  are  compelled  to  thrash  them,     and  in  turn  heat  those  next  them ;  so  that 

But  even  when  stacks  (especially  of  in  a  very  short  time  a  considerable  portion 
wheat)  have  no  ventilators  they  admit  so  of  a  pit  may  (when  air  is  freely  admitted) 
much  moisture  in  wet  weather  that  the  be  brought  into  a  state  of  growth ;  and  it 
grain  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  the  the  heat  goes  on  increasing  in  the  beip 
market  in  a  saleable  state.  The  Mark-  while  oxygen  is  admitted,  the  temperature 
Lane  weekly  reports  show  this.  soon  rises  to  a  degree  fatal  to  vegetiUe  lifi^ 
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and  putrefaction  goes  rapidly  on.    I  have  If  I  had  no  wall  fronting  the  north,  where 

found  the  temperature  of  such  a  pit  in  May  I  could  pit  in  a  dry  situation,  I  would  get  a 

at  130*^  Fah.    Now  we  are  aware  that,  after  cartload  or  two  of  wooden  hacks  or  *'  slabs," 

the  utmost  attention,  some  diseased  pota-  and  with  these  erect  a  temporary  wall  to 

toes  will  this  season  be  left  in  every  heap,  keep  the  sun  from  the  pits.    This  in  storing 

If  we  can  keep  air  (or  oxygen)  from  them,  either  potatoes  or  turnips  would  in  spring 

keep  them  dry,  and  at  a  steady  low  tempe-  be  found  good  economy— P.  Garden jGlerue, 

rature,  we  preserve  even  the  dead  tubers  Dumfries,  4tfi  Nov,  1845. 

from  further  decay,  and  thus  preserve  the  ^„«^„„ .  ^^^„^    Jf„    I  ^  _.^^,„     ,  ^^,^ 

,.   .                ^.„        jV.          ,    /j    ...   1.  OBSERVATIONS    ON    LABOUR    AND 

living  ones  till  seed  time  ;  but  admit  air  by  _  .„^,r«„„„  ^^^  „,»,„  ,,.,^««,  ^^^^^^^ 

f,  ^.           .        ^        '                     J  LABOURERS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES, 

ventilation  or  imperfect  covering,  and  we  

can  expect  only  that  the  decaying  tubers  (Continued  from  page  305.) 

will,  by  evolving  heat  as  above  stated,  lead  It  would  be  tedious  and  out  of  place  in  a 

to  the  premature  decay  of  the  whole  heap,  communication  of  this  kind  to  enter  minutely 

I  have  pitted  the  "sound"  part  of  my  pota-  into  the  eflfects  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate 

toes,  only  I  found  that  an  imperial  bushel  of  alluded  to :  it  may  suffice  to  mention  a  few  o  f 

slaked  lime  powder  is  quite  enough  for  a  the  more  prominent. 

ton  of  potatoes,  to  cover  the  floor  and  every  The  high  temperature  always  prevailing  and 
single  layer  of  potatoes,  and  mix  with  the  commonly  accompanied  with  great  humidity  of 
soil  which  covers  them.  The  lime  quickly  atmosphere,  is  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the 
kills  or  expels  worms  and  insects,  destroys  durability^of  articles  that  are  not  exempt  fron* 
any  corrupting  matter  on  the  skins,  forms  decay  from  their  nature.  Steel  and  iron  rapidly 
a  crust  around  them  which  takes  up  any  rust  here ;  leather  becomes  covered  with  mildew ; 
carbonic  acid  as  it  is  evolved,  and,  while  flannel  and  woollen  articles  are  devoured  by  moths 
air  is  excluded,  may  be  expected  to  act  as  and  other  insects ;  books  and  pictures  have  as 
an  antiseptic.  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  many  enemies.  These  are  checks  to  improve- 
both  by  observation  end  experiments,  that,  ment.  Then,  there  is  unusual  insecurity  of  life. 
when  air  is  excluded,  lime,  both  in  the  solid  Without  warning,  most  unexpectedly,  a  malig- 
state  and  in  lime-water,  is  powerfully  anti-  nant  fever  may  burst  out,  and  more  than  deci- 
septic.  In  July,  1840,  I  observed  that  the  mate  the  population.  Not  many  years  ago,  it 
grass,  on  which  a  heap  of  slaked  lime  had  is  said,  and  perhaps  the  usage  still  prevails,  the 
stood  for  26  months,  retained  its  green  colour  substantial  inhabitants  of  Demerara  did  not  pro- 
and  natural  appearance  when  the  lime  was  ^^^  themselves  with  a  new  article  of  raiment, 
removed.  This  led  to  the  experiments  however  much  needed,  till  the  sickly  season 
referred  to,  and  which  were  continued  for  ^^^  Past,  so  insecure  were  they  of  life  and  of 
a  year.  surviving  that  season.     Moreover  this  island 

The  extra  trouble  in  selecting  and  pitting  (Barbadoes)  is  subject  to  destructive  hurricanes, 

which  I  have  recommended  and  practised  ^  common  with  others,  which  in  a  few  hours 

costs  only  about  one  halfpenny  per  cwt.  ™*y  devastate  the  whole  extent  of  its  surface, 

We  cannot  confidently  affirm  from  experi-  sweeping  away  not  only  crops,  but  even  houses 

ence  that  it  will  preserve  the  present  crop,  *md  churches.    Another  island,  is  subject  to 

yet  analogy  strongly  encourages  the  hope,  earthquakes  hardly  less   destructive  in  their 

We  must,  if  possible,  have  seed  in. spring,  effects;— a  third  to  volcanic  eruption  ;  and  all 

and  at  present  we  are  ignorant  of  any  more  of  them  are  subject,  more  or  less  to  drought 

likely  way  of  preserving  it.  and  heavy  rains, — the  one  burning  up  vegeta- 

Many  farmers  injure  their  potatoes  by  tion  and  rendering   subsistance  difficult,  the 

exposing  their  pits  to  the  winter  sun.    Thus  other  washing  away  the  best  part  of  the  soil, 

they  are  heated  by  day  and  starved  at  night,  and  the  best  part  of  the  manure. 


As  regards  domestic  life,  to  touch  very  briefly  of  them  having  either  died,  or  having  been  pre- 
on  that,  the  climate  seems  more  favourable  to  viously  sent  home  invalided, 
lust  than  to  love.  Here  there  is  no  fire-side  The  second  evil  to  be  dreaded  is,  that  should 
comfort,  and  I  should  suppose  no  bed-comforts  the  climate  like  that  of  Barbadoes,  not  prove  so 
in  the  marriage  state.  Woman  here  soon  loses  destructive  to  them  as  to  occasion  their  extinction 
her  beauty,  and  man  long  retains  his  passions,  in  two  or  three  generations,  they  will  become  a 
The  consequences  require  no  comment.  Facil-  demoralized  and  degenerate  people,  such  as  the 
ities  of  every  kind  are  afforded  to  vice,  where  low  white  Barbadians  are  at  present 
for  a  long  while  amongst  the  lower  class  The  interested  proprietary  planter  may  say, 
chastity  was  hardly  considered  a  virtue,  and  these  are  apprehensions  which  we  do  not  enter- 
where  rum  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  food.  tain.  We  believe  that  with  ordinary  care,  the 
I  remember  once  hearing  an  English  clerg}  -  health  of  the  white  labourers  may  be  presened 
man  say,  he  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  here,  and  life  prolonged  to,  or  beyond  the  aver- 
tears,  after  going  through  the  main  street  of  age  at  home ; — and  that  by  attention  to  the 
Chatham  :  he  would  be  subjected  to  severe  morals  of  the  people  and  to  their  instruction  on 
affliction  of  the  like  kind,  were  he  here,  in  his  the  part  of  the  clergy;  and  by  attention  to  the 
evening  drive,  in  passing  by  the  public  road  education  of  their  children  in  schools  under  the 
from  the  principal  town,  to  and  through  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  the  demoraliza- 
Garrison  of  St.  Ann's.  tion  of  the  labourers  themselves  may  be  pre- 

At  present,  great  exertions  are  making  to  vented,  and  their  offspring  be  brought  up  not 
increase  the  number  of  labourers  in  these  colo-  inferior  in  moral  and  religious  training  to  the 
nies, — Barbadoes  almost  alone  excepted,  where  children  of  the  same  class  in  Great  Britain, 
there  is  already  rather  an  excess  of  population.  '  These  are  agreeable  hopes  to  indulge  in,— 
In  British  Guiana,  the  planters  are  bringing  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  hopes  hardly  con- 
Hindoos  from  distant  Asia,  in  some  of  the  is-  sistent  with  reason  or  warranted  by  experience, 
lands  they  are  importing  Scotchmen  and  Welsh-  But  the  future  must  decide.  Should  the  result 
men  as  labourers ; — in  both  instances  of  course  of  the  trial  now  making  be  prosperous,  it  will 
with  a  view  to  their  own  advantage  and  emolu-  be  very  delightful  and  most  important  Should 
ment  A  more  important  consideration  is,  whe-  it  fail,  it  will  be  matter  for  another  distressing 
ther  such  removal  with  their  families  to  a  tropical  page  in  the  sad  history  of  these  colonies.  Be 
climate  is  likely  to  be  for  their  advantage  and  per-  this  as  it  may,  it  would  be  well  before  fiunilies 
manent  good.  I  fear,  if  all  the  circumstances  of  labourers  leave  their  native  homes,  that  tfaej 
are  taken  into  account,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  were  informed  not  only  of  the  immediate  ad- 
answer  will  be  in  the  negative,  especially  as  vantages  offered  to  them,  and  which  they  may 
regards  their  permanent  welfare.  possess  for  a  time,  but  of  the  various  risks 

There  are  two  evils  most  to  be  apprehended,  which  they  run,  and  that  in  attempting  to  better 
The  first  is  that  the  white  labourers  imported  their  condition,  they  may  render  it  infinitely 
will  prove  victims  to  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  worse ;  and  not  only  their  own  condition,  bot 
and  that  in  most  of  the  colonies  the  race  will  that  of  their  children,  and  their  children's  chil- 
die  out  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  dren,  should  the  race  be  so  far  prolonged, 
unless  kept  up  by  fresh  importations,  and  a  In  the  migration  of  people,  as  in  the  removal 
great  sacrifice  of  life.  In  the  army  it  has  been  of  plants  and  animals,  attention  should  be  paid 
wisely  and  humanely  ordered  that  the  period  of  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Each  zone  has  its  peco- 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  formerly  of  ten  liar  plants  and  animals ;  and  there  are  peculiar- 
years,  should  be  limited  to  three.  On  the  long  ities  in  each  of  the  races  of  human  beings  that 
period,  it  was  found,  that  few  of  the  men  com-  inhabit  them.  Where  the  palm  flourishes,  the 
posing  regiments  on  quitting  England,  were  to  oak  perishes  ;— -where  the  pine  apple  giw 
be  found  in  them  on  their  return, —the  majority  luxuriantly  in  the  common  soil  and  the  opes 


air,  the  currant,  the  gooseberry,  the  apple  tree  contented  witli  their  lot  at  home ;  and  I  will 
cannot  even  be  kept  alive.  Animals  have  in-  end  with  this  addition,  that  I  shall  not  consider 
deed  greater  power  of  adaptation  than  vegeta-  myself  as  having  written  these  remarks  in  vain, 
bles,  and  man,  of  ali  animals,  most  so.  Not-  if  they  should  have  the  etfect  of  making  a  sin- 
withstanding,  man  even  is  not  altogether  an  gle  labourer  invited  to  migrate  to  the  West 
exception ; — taking  an  extreme  case,  the  white  Indies,  pause  and  reflect,  whether  the  promised 
race,  dies  out,— becomes  extinct,  and  that  in  a  advantages  of  change  are  not  more  than  coun- 
few  years  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;— and  terbalanced  by  the  uncertainty  attending  them, 
the  coloured  inhabitants  of  that  coast  almost  as  — the  risk  of  health, — the  risk  of  life,— the  risk 
rapidly  ])eri8h  in  the  northern  countries  of  Eu-  of  debasement.— Z).,  Barbadoes,  Sept.  9,1845. 

rope;— the  white  race  in  Africa  from  the  effects  ♦ 

POT  TSFOOT 

of  malaria,  from  which  the  natives  are  exempt;  v/wuaoxwwx. 

ihe  black  races  m  the  climates  of  the  north  from  ^«  *^®  question,  as  to  the  nature  of  colts- 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  other  diseases  of  ^°°*»  *"^  *^®  ™^^"^  °^  keeping  it  under, 
the  respiratory  organs.  With  care  like  an  ex-  ^^«  ^^^"  discussed  in  the  Herald,  I  may 
otic,  the  European  may  be  kept  aHve  even  on  «^^^®  ^V  opinion  and  practice, 
the  Gold  Coast ;  and  with  care  the  African  may  Coltsfoot  increases  by  root  and  seed  :  no 
be  kept  alive  in  Britain  ;-but  in  neither  with-  *^"^«®  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^y  ^^^  ^0°*  «^-^<^eP*  ^^  ^^ 
out  care,  and  even  with  care  not  without  great  ^^^^«^*  *^  *^^  «"^^*<^e  ^y  scarifying  in  dry 
risk.  The  same  remarks,  modified  in  degree,  weather,  nor  prevent  it  seeding  when  in 
are  applicable  to  the  British  labourer  removed  ^^^^"^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^^d  ^y  ^^'^  P^°^«^-  ^^ 
to  the  West  Indies  :  more  care  is  required  there  *^®  ^^°°"^  *^  ^^*  ^^^"'^  ^^^^  °"  *^^®  ground 
to  be  taken  of  health  than  most  labourers  will  '^  ^^^  produce  seed  in  a  few  days  ;  or  if  the 
be  inclined  to  give,  or  were  they  so  inclined  ^^"°"^  '»  gathered  and  laid  in  a  heap,  even 
would  be  able  to  pay.  ""^^^  cover  on  a  dry  floor,  it  will  become 
Hard  labour  under  European  task-masters  »«  ^^^^^  *8  a  fleece  of  wool :  hence  it  is 
destroyed  the  aborigines  of  these  islands  :-this  ^^*^®"*  ^^^^  ^^^  °"*y  ^""^^  °^  preventing 
should  be  a  warning.  Humanity,  with  mistaken  '^^  increase  by  seed  is  to  gather  the  bloom 
views,  to  save  one  race,  subjected  another  to  ^"^  ^"'^^  °^  ^^^  ^""^  '^^  ^^• 
slavery.  As  slaves,  worked  hard,  leading  a  ^^'^^^  '^  ^^^  P^°P^'  «^^«""  ^°  «°  ^^^^ 
demoralized  life,  even  Africans  died  here  in  so  *^^  ^^"^  *^  «**^^'  *^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^«=  ^^^"^ 
large  a  proportion  that  constant  importation  ^^''^^  *°  ^^^  blossoms  grow  on  each  stem 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  stock  of  labourers,  commonly.  A  short  narrow  hoc  is  the 
Now,  the  evil  of  slavery  is  abolished,  the  pro-  \^^\  ^°°^  *«  ^^*  ^^  *^^  heads-a  bag  apron 
portion  of  births  is  found  to  be  greater  than  J?"  ^'''  *\'*r,  ?^  '^"y  *^'  heads  m. 
that  of  the  deaths,  proving  that  the  climate  is  ^^\  ^^'^^  ^^°"^^  ^l  «°°,^  ^^^^  Tl""  '"  "" 
not  unfavourable  to  the  health  and  prolonged  ^^f  ^r  two  to  gather  the  second  heads, 

life  of  the  African.     Is  not  this,  then,  the  race    ""f  ^  J^^^f  *^°^^  '^  f^^^^  J^^t'^^  ^PP^«^ 

,.,,,!         ♦•*  i.   *u  *  •  u  u-     above  the  clover  or  other  seeds,  &c.    Each 

which  should  constitute  the  permanent  inhabi-   ,       _        .        ,      ,  ,,,,,, 

tonts  of  these  regions;  and  should  not  our  best  head  gathered  when  seeded  should  he  de- 
efforts  be  exerted  to  improve  them,  physically,  P°"*^"^  '"  ^^^  ^^  separately,  lest  by  filhng 
morally,  and  intellectually.  *«  hand  much  seed  is  scattered.- CAarfe, 
This  is  the  confine  of  a  subject  ofjsreat  ex-  ^^^'  ^«<««»''«'".  ^P'"^''''  November  llth, 
tent  and  importance,  and  I  will  here  stop.     I  ' 

have  written  more  than  I  intended,  led  on  from  AGRICULTURAL  QUERY, 

topic  to  topic.     I  began  with  the  remark,  that  Would  either  you  or  some   one  of  your 

I  hoped  what  I  had  to  state  would  at  least  tend  correspondents  tell  me  what  is  best  to  mix 

to  make  the  ploughman  and  field  labourer  more  with  Human  Faeces  ?    1  am  about  to  collect 
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ALL  the  contents  of  the  privy  into  a  reser-  profess  to  describe  the  g^^eatest  improve- 

voir.    What  should  I  mix  with  it  to  fix  all  ments  of  the  day  ?  why  do  they  so  eagerly 

its  valuable  properties,  to  make  it  most  snatch  at  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of 

available   for    agricultural    purposes?    Is  their  implements  of  till^e?    The  answer 

Gypsum  sufficient? — A  Coiwtant  Reader.  is  uniformly  the  same — "  We  may  improve 

♦ the  works  which  we  have  made,  but  we 

INDIAN    CORN.  °"**t  ^°^  interfere  with  the  operations  of 

You  will  oblige  me  if  you  can  give  me  any  "*'^*-"  ,^^  f  T."  "  ""'''  *°*'  ''*  ""' 

information  as  to  whether  Indian  Com  has  '!'',V°'"  ^\^  P^y""""'  ""^  ^»«*  ^^  P*'"™'^ 

been  grown  in   Lancashire  or    Cheshire,  ^eW  "P^e  dictates  of  his  mind  and  give 

with  any  degree  of  success.-ifoA<.  Rmkell  ^"^  under  the  adverse  results  of  natorsl 

Indian  Com  requires  a  rich,  light,  and  dry  "^T""         !"'  i'  "°1  ""^ '  ^""^  ^ 

soil,  none  of  which  requisites  do  the  Lan-  '"^^^  "  stramed,  and  every  energy  exerted 

cashire  or  Cheshire  possess,  in  a  general  »»  jenovate  the  system,  to  supply  the  de- 

way ;  in  addition  to  which,  without  a  very  fi^fnces  of  nature,   a_nd    to  restore  the 

much  more  dry,  certain,  and  warmer  cli-  }''^^:  ''}"'\  "  *"  ^f^^"''  "^  *«  ™'"'' '" 

mate  than  that  of  the  counties  named,  the  '^  P"'?*"^  ,^«°'^  and  beauty.     This  b  the 

growth  of  Indian  Com  cannot  be  attended  «'"«7'*  *•*  ?T        f  ^^  ""^  ''"^'^ 

with  success.    We  have  seen  it  grow  well,  »PPl'<=""e  to  the  diseased  soil.    Sow  wheat 

and  the  cobs  form,  but  they  did  not  ripen,  °°  *'"*  T"         .         T"^  consecutive 

nor  was  the  grain  firm  or  sweet.-£.  F.  H.  ^ff'  "T     f'"'^-  ^Tf    °°'"'  *''*  '**""• 

^  The  land  at  first  yields  plenteoasly,  but  gra- 
dually the  crop  falls  off; — the  soil  actually 
CHEMICAL  AGRICULTURE.  becomes  sick,  and  incapacitated  to  thein- 
Of  all  the  subjects  which,  at  the  present  gredients  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
period,  occupy  the  attention  of  the  scien-  wheat.  The  farmer  perceiving  this,  aban- 
tific  world,  theie  is  none  perhaps  so  prac'.  dons  the  idea  of  sowing  more  wheat,  so 
tically  important  to  mankind  as  that  de-  removes  his  seed  to  fresh  land,  where  he 
partment  of  chemical  knowledge  which  has  may  get  an  adequate  return  for  his  labour 
for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  pro-  and  his  pecuniary  outlay, 
ductive  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  the  in-  Were  the  farmer  as  well  acquainted  with 
crease  of  the  amount  of  the  edible  produce  the  abnormal  changes  which  take  place  in 
of  the  land.  Surely  a  greater  patriot  or  the  economy  of  soil,  as  he  is  with  the  ge- 
philanthropist  there  cannot  be  than  that  neral  routine  of  husbandry,  how  much  la- 
man  who,  after  years  of  toil  and  dangerous  hour  and  how  much  money  would  be  saved 
experiment,  brings  all  his  literary  powers  for  the  comforts  of  his  household,  which 
to  bear  on  a  question  so  vitally  important ;  are  now  expended  in  the  support  of  his  ig- 
and  he  who  is  able  by  his  scientific  re-  norance  or  his  indolence  !  For  in  the  pre- 
searches  to  make  an  acre  of  land  produce  sent  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  know  full 
one  quarter  of  wheat  more  than  had  been  well  the  reason  why  such  and  such  things 
gained  before,  ought  rather  to  be  lauded  take  place ;  we  know  for  instance,  that 
for  his  merit  than  despised  as  an  under-  wheat  will  not  grow  for  consecutive  years 
miner  of  old  established  customs.  Let  us  in  the  same  soil,  because  the  stimulus  to 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  solution  of  those  portions  or  ingredients  of 
common  sense  which  every  agriculturist  of  the  soil  which  are  absolutely  expedient  to 
England  must  possess,  whether  custom  can  its  growth,  is  deficient,  or  because  there  is 
always  be  relied  on ;  if  so,  why  do  they  so  a  real  paucity  of  such  substances  in  the 
assiduously  read  those  publications  which  soil  itself.    In  either  case,  or  in  both  com- 
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bined,  Chemistry  comes  directly  to  our  aid.  an  intricate  process  of  endosmose  and  ex- 
We  apply  manure,  and  thus  supply  at  ran-  osmose,  to  ahsorh  into  their  system  such 
dom  the  necessaries  to  the  crop.  We  use  principles  as  may  contribute  to  their 
electricity,  and  administer,  in  uncertainty,  growth,  and  to  excrete  and  reject  those 
stimulus  to  the  growth  of  the  wheat.  Now  which  would  have  a  contrary  tendency. — 
it  is  the  part  of  agricultural  and  organic  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  so  to 
chemistry  to  substitute  definite  design  in  combine  vegetable  essentials,  if  I  may  be 
manuring  for  random  fertilizing,  and  to  re-  allowed  the  term,  as  to  form  a  chemical 
place  uncertain  stimulus  by  effectual  pro«  composition  adapted  to  the  adequate  supply 
motion  of  growth.  We  propose  now  to  of  the  deficiencies  of  soils,  but  in  the  ma- 
consider  briefly  the  different  properties  of  jority  of  cases  such  attempts  have  proved 
the  chemical  manures  now  in  use,  as  evinc*  failures ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  have 
ing  the  superiority  over  common  farm  yard  been  palmed  upon  the  agricultural  world 
dung,  to  which  the  agriculturists  of  Eng-  at  such  low  prices  that  no  chemical  ingjre- 
land  appear  inseparably  united  by  the  dient  of  any  value  could  possibly  have  en- 
bonds  of  custom  of  long-established  ex-  tered  in  any  quantity  into  the  composition ; 
perience.  and  in  the  second  place,  the  principal  in- 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  guano  imported   gredient  has  been  of  such  an  evanescent 
into  this  country,  there  is  none  perhaps  su-  character,  that  on  a  trifling  exposure  to 
perior,  reasoning  from  analogy,  than  that  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  they  have 
lately  brought  from  the  Patagonian  coast,  been  altogether  deprived  of  any  fertilizing 
Its  richness  in  ammonia  presents  the  high-  power  which  they  might  possess.   I  believe 
est  claims  of  the  agriculturist's  attention,   the  Pinguedo  to  be  a  compost  the  most  ex- 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hopkins,  ag-  empt  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  for  I 
riciiltural   chemist,    of  Manchester,    who  have  seen  its  virtues  tried,  and  know  by 
has  devoted  great  time  and  labour  to  the   analyses,    that  its  intrinsic   value  nearly 
study  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  sub-  equals  its  price.     I  know  that  it  contains  a 
stances  in  general,  that  the  ammonia  is  in  large  per  centage  of  flxed  ammonia,  which 
large  masses,  and  especially  adapted  for   I   disengaged  by  adding  quick  lime,  and 
the  promotion  of  vegetable  growth,  on  ac-  then  pouring  water  on  the  mixture.    It 
count  of  its  great  solubility.     Guano  is  contains  also  a  good  dose  of  carbonic  acid, 
well  adapted  for    the  growth  of  certain  which  I  have  set  free  by  adding  a  few  drops 
plants,  but  must  not  be  considered  as  a  of  sulphuric  acid.    It  contains  salts  of  pot- 
universal  fertilizer,  for  though  it  abounds  ash,   soda  and    magnesia,   phosphates  of 
in  animal  matters  and  ammonia,  it  never-  potash  and  soda,  and  several  other  ingre- 
theleiss  is  deficient  in  the  principal  salts,   dients   indispensable    to    the    growth    of 
which  are  equally  necessary  for  the  .pro-  plants  of  all  descriptions.     To  return  to 
duction  of  a  flourishing  crop.     Guano  is  the  object  of  this  paper.    I  would  urge  all 
not  adapted  for  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel-  those  who  call  themselves  agriculturists  to 
wurzel,  &c.    No  manure  can  be  perfect,   penetrate,  by  observation    and  research, 
unless  it  contain    every    ingredient    that  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  not  with  the 
plants  may  require  ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  idea  of  diving  into  obscurities  of  metaphy- 
necessary  that  such  ingredients  be  mixed  sical  questions,  but  in  order  to  obtain  clear 
in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  they  are   views  in  tracing  natural  results  to  natural 
found  on  analyses  of  such  plants ;  for  plants  causes ;  for  we  are  assured  that  agiculture, 
are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  in-  conducted  on  scientiflc  principles,  will  not 
stinct,  which  enables  them,  by  the  spon-  only  be  more  sure  in  its  results,  but  more 
gioles  of  their  radicles,  and  by  means  of  economical  in  its  details.  That  farmer  who 
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knows  and  properly  understands  the  appli-       Again,  we  were  advised  to  put   over  our 

cation  of  chemistry  to  the  improvement  of  ^^^"^^  ^*»»cji  were  to  be  large  and  capacious. 

.,  •!       Ml        •  J'.  i»  whether  made  of  tile,  stone,  or  other  material , 

the  soil,  will  gam   credit    as    a    man    of  so  many  inches  of  broken  sto^e^  thorns,  straw, 

science,  and  save  money  by  the  purchase  or  stubble,  to  allow  the  water  an  easy  passage 

of  such  articles  as   can  be  turned  to  the  to  the  drain ;  the  raw  subsoil,  especially  if  it 

best  use.  Thus  the  unscientific  farmer  now  ^«'«  ^^^J^  was  to  be  carefully  excluded  in  filling 

.,^.,.  ,  /1.1T1  up,  and  none  but  the  active  son  used  to  cover 

might  mix  lime  and  guano,  (which  I  know  ^jjg  drain. 

now  to  be  done)  whereas  the  chemical  ag-  Following  this  advice,  many  thousand  pounds 
riculturist  well  knows  that  he  would  lose,  have  been  uselessly  thrown  away,  and  the  drain- 
in  the  ammonia  set  free,  what  he  had  ?f«  »°  numberless  instances  is  very  im^rfect 
,  J  ^  .  _  ,  1.  I  ,  ,  ,  One  ffentleman,  whose  wntings  and  opmions  on 
hoped  to  gain.  I  have  little  doubt  that  agricultural  subjecu  has  done  good  service  to 
from  the  rapid  strides  by  which  chemical  the  cause  has  honourably  and  candidly  told  us 
knowledge  is  gaining  upon  the  darkness  of  ^^^  ^^  expended  some  hundreds  ot  pounds 

old  established  custom-I  have  little  doubt,  ™^^*^  °"  V"^i  T*""  *^  t^J'lFn,!!^  JI^ 

'  necessary,  but  then  he  was  trying  a  mode  per- 

I  would  repeat— that  at  no  very  long  pe-  fectly  original,  by  patting  the  broken  stones 

riod  from  the  present,  England  will  see  the  undemeaUi,  and  the  drain  tile  on  the  top. 

sons  of  her  soil  sowing  and  reaping  under       ^""^  ^a^^t  advice  is  to  put  in  (four  feet  dwp), 

.1         .J  /.*!.  *  i-i   1  !-•  1-  in  any  soil,  the  smallest  tile  we  can  get,  witn  an 

the  guidance  of  those  immutable  laws  which  ^p^^j>^^  ^^^„^  .,,^1^  j„  di^^.^^,^  or  «ther  less 

have  ever  been  found  to  preside  over  all  than  a  copper  lialfjienny,  the  subsoil  is  then  to 

natural  operations. — G,  M,  Burton,  Man-  be  put  in,  and  if  clay,  so  much  the  better,  and 

cheater,  ^^e  firmer  it  is  rammed  in  and  made  solid,  the 

^  more  perfect  will  be  the  drainage.     Here,  then, 

ON  DRAINING  AND  DRAIN  TTT  F<5  ^^  ***^®  extreme  the  very  reverse  of  each  other, 

UJN  UttAlJNlJNljAJNU  DKAIM    llLhS.  and  each  in  their  turn  have  had  their  advocates, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Gardeners'  Chro-  who  would  have  felt  displeased  to  have  their 

nicle  for  the  following  on   **  Draining  and  judgments  doubted;  that  this  is  the  case  at  the 

Drain    Tiles** — which,    whilst  landowners  present  day  in  regard  to  nearlv  all  the  operations 

are  suspending  their  draining  operations  of  agriculture,  most  of  the  publications  on  the 

till  some  means  shall  be  offered  them  (by  subject  will  show,  and  none  more  so  than  the 

legislative    enactment  or    otherwise),    by  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
which  they  may,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord        It  may,  then,  become  a  question  with  the 

DuciE,  **  Grasp  an  estate  and  Drain  it  on  the  young  farmer  or  commercial  gentleman  who  L^ 

lowest  terms'* — has  a  peculiar  interest — we  anxious  to  embark  his    capital    in  scientiiic 

therefore  transfer  it  to  our  columns  entire:  farming  and  anticipate  reaping  golden  harrests 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  changes  that  are  ^y  adopting  the  best  principles,  which  of  these 

constanUy  Uking  place  in  the  advice  and  prac-  systems  really  is  the  best,  and  most  likely  to 

tice  of  our  most  eminent  men  who  have  written  ^"^"*"®  *  ^^^^  »'^'"™  ^^r  the  amount  of  capital 

or  lectured  on  what  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  employed.     On   this  question  experience  tells 

thorough-draining,  but  which  has  been  known  us.- do  not  implicitly  believe  or  follow  extremes 

manv  years  ago  in  some  localities  in  Worces-  on  either  side,  but  judgt  for  yourself  by  trying 

tershire  by  the  name  of  furrow-draining.  ^^^^^  systems  on  a  small  scale,  and  remember, 

We  first  began  under  this  system  to  put  in  ^^^®  ^^  s^^®»  <*"  *^®  different  kinds  of  soil  m 

the  drains  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plough,  y^^^  occupation,  and  do  not  despise  the  practice 

the  poaching  of  horses,  or  the  sinking  of  wheels,  ®^  ^^^  neighbourhood  until  you   have  proved  « 

that  the  water  might  reach  tliem  the  quicker,  erroneous.     It  is  too  much    the  fashion  for 

and  have  a  better  fall ;  since  that  time  we  have  expeririieriters  and  writers  o«i  agriculture  to  give 

been  gradually  descending  into  the  earth,  and  if  '^"r  opinions  as  though  one  system  would  suit 

we  continue  to  go  on  "  deeper  and  deeper  still,"  *^^   ^^^^^  *"^    situations;    a   gieater   mistake 

we  shall  soon,  like  the  railway  schemes,  come  cannot  be  made ;  what  would  suit  in  one  wonld 

to  an  amalgamation  with  our  neighbour  Mr.  ^^  worthless  in  another,  and  vice  versa;  this 

Elkington.     Indeed,  I  have  lately,  in  the  pubUc  applies  not  only  to  draining,  but  also  to  imple- 

pnnts,  seen  advice  given  to  bore  in  the  bottom  ^ents,   and    everything    connected    with  the 

of  our  drains ;  from   this  v.c  ma\'  \ie  V^l  \c^  wlUvation  of  the  soil.  I 

expect,  tiiat  in  a  short  time  it  wiW  become  ?i\\        ^^'s.  x^%"axJ^^  ^\x\>l\\\^  \tv  >5\«i  \  feet  deep  for     I 

"  one  concern.'*  svxil^^ie  ^t^\xv'a.'^^,\^\\  ^^^\  ^\&^^x  ^w^nsv^sb*.    ^ 
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instances)  it  is  no  proof  that  it  would  succeed  in  ignorance  of  the  workmen  who  may  have  to  lay 
all.  In  some  situations  it  would  be  impossible  them.  I  have  been  using  some  quantity  of 
to  get  proper  outfalls  for  that  depth,  and  in  tube  or  pipe- tiles  for  the  last  nine  years  (see  fan 
others  the  expence  would  be  very  considerable,  article  **  On  Draining"  in  BelVs  Weekly  Mes- 
Now,  we  should  commence  our  drainage  with  senger.  May  23,  1836,  signed  R.  S.)  ;  the  sizes 
good  outfalls,  that  the  water  from  the  mains  I  have  used  varying  from  2  to  2^  inches  in  the 
may  have  a  fall  or  drop  of  two  or  three  inches  bore,  and  with  these  I  have  found  it  necessary 
into  them,  and  go  off  briskly ;  if  dead  levels  to  be  extremely  cautious  and  particular  with 
are  brought  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  mains,  the  the  workmen  to  get  perfect  drains  laid  ;  what 
water  moves  off  sluggishly,  and  then  unless  caution,  then,  will  it  require  to  lay  the  drains 
constant  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  watercourses  with  1-inch  pipes;  the  least  sinking,  displace- 
scoured  out,  it  will  soon  grow  up  with  grass  ment,  or  carelessness,  may  cause  the  end  of  one 
and  weeds,  and  the  drains  will  be  stopped  up  tile  to  vary  half  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the 
and  forgotten.  next  tile  ;  this  is  but  a  trifle,  but  it  is  sufficient 
The  evils  of  deep  draining  with  dead  levels  I  to  s^op  ^^^  "^^^^^  o^  the  drains  above  ;  and  sup- 
know  to  my  cost     An  estate  which  I  am  now  posing  the  drains  4  feet  deep,  how  difficult  will 


occupymg  was  drained  more  than  20  years 
since  (before  it  came  into  my  occupation)  on 
£lkington's  principle,  at  an  immense  expence  ; 
the  drains  were  put  in  from  4  to  8  or  10  feet 
deep ;  in  one  or  two  instances  springs  were 
tapped 'by  them,  but  in  many  others  no  water 


it  be  to  find  the  stoppage.  A  number  of  failures 
will  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  cause  above 
stated  ;  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  can  be 
prevented  by  inserting  each  end  of  the  tiles  into 
a  larger  one  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  thus 
forming  a  ring  or  union  round  the  joinings  : 
flowed,  except  what  was  brought  into  them  by  granted;  but  in  that  case  the  tiles  will  only 
deep  boring ;  for  it  was,  perhaps,  thought  ne-  h*ve  bearings  at  each  end,  on  the  rings,  and  if 
cessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  employer  that  the  soil  or  filling  in  bear  very  heavy  on  these 
some  water  should  flow  out  of  the  mains,  or  the  thin,  weak  pides,  they  are  very  liable  to  break 
work  would  have  been  stopped.  But  the  through  the  middle,  and  thus  get  stopped, 
question  arises,  would  that  water  which  was  Again,  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  in- 
bored  for  have  reached  or  mjured  the  surface  ?  ventor  of  these  small  pipe-tiles  (Mr.  John  Read, 
I  think  not ;  for  the  estate  has  required  to  be  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly)  that  these  tiles  were 
surfacedrained,  none  of  the  former  drains  to  be  used  alone.  His  object  was  to  produce  a 
having  taken  off  the  surface  water,  and  many  cheaper  tile,  by  being  able  to  bum  these  pipes 
are  stopped  up,  and  unknown,  except  to  the  within  the  2  or  2t-inch  tubes;  therefore  re- 
persons  who  executed  the  work.  Had  those  quiring  very  little  additional  fuel,  and  also 
drains  been  put  in  3  feet  deep,  a  good  fall  would  reducing  the  cost  of  carriage,  as  a  larger 
have  been  obtained,  and  they  would  have  drained  number  could  be  conveyed  by  the  same  means ; 
the  surface  in  addition  to  a  spring  or  two.  ^"t,  at  the  same  time,  he  intended  to  use  the 

If  3  feet  of  dry  and  porous  soil  and  subsoil  smallest  pipes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fall,  and 
can  be  obtemed  by  draining,  that  depth  (and  in  to  add  other  sizes  (telescope  fashion)  as  the 
some  soils  less  may  possibly  do),  we  may  be  dram  mcreased  in  length,  and  required  a  larger 
perfectly  satisfied,  is  sufficient  for  any  of  our  aperture  for  the  accumulated  stream  to  flow  off 
crops ;  therefore  there  appears  no  necessity  for  quickly.  Using  these  small  tiles  under  the 
going  deeper,  except  for  the  purpose  of  draining  superintendence  of  practical  and  scientific 
the  pocket  I  have  some  objections  to  make  persons,  such  as  Mr.  Parkes  or  Mr.  Read,  will 
to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  inch-pipe  tiles,  be  found  very  different  from  putUng  them  into 
although  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  they  have  the  hands  of  persons  of  little  experience  in 
aperture  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  rain  water  draining,  and  the  failure  must,  as  a  consequence, 
from  a  certain  amount  of  surface,  which  has  ^®  many. 

been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Parkes,  From  what  has  been  stated,  I  infer  that  pipe- 
consulting  engineer  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  tiles  of  a  larger  interior  diameter,  say  2  or  2\ 
Society,  in  his  very  able  and  scientific  essay  inches,  are  more  safe  for  general  use,  and  not 
"  On  the  Quantity  of  Rain  Water,  and  its  Dis-  so  liable  to  form  imperfect  drains  as  smaller 
charge  by  Drains'* — Society's  Journal,  vol.  v.  ones,  arfd  should  springs  be  met  with,  they 
page  146  ;  but  having  admitted  this,  the  proper  become  absolutely  necessary.  « 

use  of  them,  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  abuse  of       I  have  another  reason  to  urge  in  favour  of 
them.     I  know   that  many  persons  are  now  larger  tiles  which  has  not  yet,  tihat  I  am  aware 
ordering  inch-pipe  tiles,  only  for  draining  the  of,  been  tested  by  scientific  drainers,  so  as  to 
land,  and  consider  any  other  sizes  unnecessary,    determine  if  it  has  any  value  or  not,    T\!A&  x%^ 
without  taking  note  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, the  to  admiv.  &  iteet  c«c\3\^^wv  ^1  ^teaa's^^xv^  -ss^^ 
length  of  the  drains,  or  the  carelessness  and  ihiougVi  V^ie  dx2C\tkS,  ^^^  xtv^^  \i^  ^-^^^ '^'^'**^'^ 
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ventilation.  To  produce  the  best  effects  from  ditch ;  that  the  mouths  of  the  drains  may  be 
this  system,  I  would  recommend  it  to  be  done  open,  place  in  the  two  first  drains,  1  yard  m 
as  follows: — Put  2  or  2i-inch  tubes  in  the  depth,  pipes  of  2  or  2i-inch  bore,  then  pot  in 
parallel,  or  the  frequent  drains ;  then  put  at  the  the  next  two  drains  1-inch  jpip^>  ^^  b^o^ 
top  of  the  field,  or  (all,  a  cross-drain  of  the  same  depth,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  larger  drains 
size,  communicating  with  each  of  the  other  should  be  carried  at  the  upper  end  1  or  2  feet 
drains  continue  each  end  of  this  crosa>drain  to  longer  than  the  others,  that  the  cross  or  air- 
thc  ditch,  bank,  or  hedge,  out  of  the  way  of  drain  may  communicate  with  the  larger  ones 
cultivation,  leaving  a  hole  or  shaft  open  to  be  only ;  the  cross-drain  to  be  made  as  before 
filled  with  pebble-stones,  or  some  rubbish  that  directed.  The  emptying  of  all  those  drains  are 
would  leave  free  admission  for  the  air  to  circu  •  then  to  be  carefully  marked  in  heavy  rains  and 
late  through;  or  iron  grates  might  be  fixed  over  stormy  weather  as  to  the  beginning,  duration, 
the  openings.  This,  then,  would  form  an  air-  and  quantity  discharged  from  each  ;  at  the  end 
drain,  which  would  convey  a  supply  to  all  the  of  the  first  year  a  trench,  2  feet  wide,  should  be 
other  drains.  cut  across  (at  right  angles)  the  middle  of  the 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  a  tube  of  any  drainage  down  to  the  tiles ;  in  cutting  this 
length  will  allow  its  contents  to  flow  much  opening  it  must  be  observed  what  alteration 
faster  if  the  upper  end  is  open,  than  if  it  is  has  taken  place  in  the  subsoil  between  the 
partially  closed ;  and  there  are  soils,  under  larger  or  smaller  drains.  If  the  combined  re- 
certain  circumstances,  that  run  so  closely  suits  are  in  favour  of  the  1  -inch  pipes,  do  not 
together  on  the  surface  as  to  prevent  for  a  time  hesitate  to  adopt  them,  with  care,  as  the  cheap- 
the  admission  of  air ;  therefore,  the  water  in  the  est  If,  in  fiivour  of  the  larger  ones,  wUb 
subsoil  and  drains  must  be  held  in  suspension  ventilation,  use  no  others,  as  cheapness  is  not 
until  the  surface  becomes  cracked  by  atmos-  always  economy. — Richard  Smith,  Woreester- 
pheric  changes,  or  is  broken  by  agricultural  shire, 
operations.  # 

Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  essay  before  quoted,  truly  Professor  Liebio's  Opinions  on  the 
observes  that,  "  One  of  the  most  beneficisd  Potato  Disease.— Giessen,  Nov.  5.— The 
effects  of  drainage  may  be  also  safely  presumed  researches  I  have  undertaken  upon  the 
to  arise  from  its  facilitating  the  access  and  sound  and  diseased  potatoes  of  the  present 
change  of  air  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  bed ;  as,  year  have  disclosed-  to  me  the  remarkable 
in  proportion  to  the  escape  of  water,  so  will  be  fact  that  they  contain  in  the  sa]^  a  conside^ 
the  entrance  of  air  which  will,  pari  passu,  able  quantity  of  vegetable  casein  (cheese,) 
occupy  the  place  vacated  by  the  water."  ^  precipitable  by  acids.      This  constituent! 

If,  then,  the  air  is  an  agent  so  beneficial  in  did  not  observe  in  my  previous  researches, 
pulverising  and  rendering  the  earth  accessible  It  would  thus  appear  that,  from  the  in- 
to, and  fit  for  the  reception  of  other  fertilising  fluence  of  the  weather,  or  generally  speak- 
agents,  why  should  we  not  admit  it  into  the  ing,  from  atmospheric  causes,  a  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  make  the  drains  answer  vegetable  albumen  which  prevails  in  the 
a  two-fold  purpose,  so  that  the  drying  and  potato  has  become  converted  into  vegetable 
shrinking  of  the  subsoil  (whereby  cracks  and  casein.  The  great  instability  of  thb  last 
fissures  are  caused)  may  be  accelerated,  for,  in  substance  is  wdl  known,  hence  the  facility 
many  instances,  it  has  been  found  that  no  bene-  with  which  the  potato  containing  it  unde^ 
ficial  change  has  token  place  in  land  newly-  goes  putrefaction.  Any  injury  to  health 
drained  for  the  first  12  months,  but  afterwards  from  the  use  of  these  potatoes  is  out  of  the 
the  good  effect  began  to  show  itself:  nor  is  it  question,  and  nowhere  in  Germany  has 
surprising ;  for,  in  some  seasons,  when  neither  such  an  effect  been  observed.  In  the  dii- 
heat  nor  cold,  the  natural  agents  of  pulverisa-  eased  potato  no  solanin  can  be  discovered, 
tion,  prevailed  in  the  extreme,  this  miniature  It  mav  be  of  some  use  to  call  attention  to  the 
conduit,  3  or  4  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  firmly  fact  tnat  diseased  potatoes  may  easily,  and 
covered  up  from  the  reach  of  atmospheric  in-  at  little  expense  be  Kept  for  a  length  of  time, 
fluences,  could  not  be  expected  to  cause  a  very  and  afterwards  employed  in  various  wayS) 
rapid  change  in  that  large  mass  of  earth.  by  cutting  them  into  slices,   of  about  a 

After  all  I  have  said  in  favour  of  larger  drain-  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  immeraiDg 
tiles  and  subsoil  ventilation,  I  shall  again  repeat  them  in  water,  containing  from  two  to  three 
my  advice—*'  Try  the  system,  side  by  side  with  jer  cent,  of  sulphuric  acia.  After  twwity- 
the  other,  on  a  small  scale."  This  can  be  done  four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  acid  liquor 
at  a  very  trifling  expense  where  draining  is  may  be  drawn  off,  and  all  remains  of  it 
being  executed.  For  instance,  select  10  or  12  washed  awav  by  steeping  in  successire 
furrowB,  where  the  outlets  can  em^tj  m\ft  t^  ^w\\wv%  tai  \t^ih  water.     Treated  in  thii 
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.er,  the  potatoes  are  easily  dried.  works  of  that  nature.      By  advancing  loans  too 

»  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  improvements,  on 

NCASHIRE,  CHESHIRE,  AN  D  »!=';.t{  !f  *!  estates   to  remain  on  mortgage, 

mrr    tttaxt^o     T^nATXTA  ^Vi      *  -vtt-.  or  to  DO  repaid  by  mstalments  as  the  borrower 

TH    WALES    DRAINAGE    AND  may  think  fit,  facilities  might  be  afforded,  which 

INCLOSURE  COMPANY.  do  not  at  present  exist,  to  those  landowners, 

really  refreshing,  after  the  bubbling  Tf^^^i^^''^*  ^^J'  convenient  to  make  in- 
i»    1.     1           •  1-              1-  stsLUt  payment  to  the   Company  for  services 
jment  of  the  last   eight  months,    to  rendered,  and  who  have  hitherto  been  deterred 
)f  the  formation  of  a  company  brought  by  the  fear  of  incurring  a  great  outlay  from 
rd  under  the  above  title,  and  under  improving  their  property.     Another  important 
/.       , ,                  J          ..1  part  of  the  proposed  Comi:)auy's  objects  will 
uspices  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  Consist  in  the^  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
J  highest  standing  in  the  country  as  waste  lands  which  are  now  sterile  and  neglected, 
cal  agriculturists  and  capitalists  :  like  We  hope,  however,  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to 
sis  in  the  desert-a  green  spot  amidst  ^°  ^niore  into  detail ;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
. ,           .      n       A 1                 1  X'         .1  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  our  friends,  who  are 
ide  waste  of  reckless  speculation-the  desirous  of  knowing  more  about  the  matter, 
flights  to  rest  upon  a  project  which  with  what  information    is  within  our  know- 
its  intrinsic  value  and    honesty  of  ledge." 

se  upon  the  face  of  it.    We  copy  the  ^his  announcement  has  been  followed  up 

ing  from  the   Chester  Courant  of  the  ^^y  ^^^  jg^^j^^g  ^^  ^  prospectus  which  we 

•  have  seen,  and  which  we  hope  to  present 

our  last  number  we  endeavoured  to  shew    .  readers  in  our  npxt      In  th?  mean- 

e  employment  of  capital  in  agricultural  .  ^"'^  ^eaaers  in  our  next,  in  the  mean- 
cements  would  not  only  tend  to  develope  ^^^^  we  can  assure  them  that  it  contains 
sources,  of  which  the  country  has  not  at  no  astounding  figurative  demonstration  to 
t  the  advantage,  hot  that  such  an  appli-  delude  the  unwary—no  fictitious  bombast 
of  money  would  in  a  merely  pecuniary  .  .  ..  trickstprs  of  Canpl  Court  Tt  i<* 
jrove  a  most  profitable  investment  We  ^°  ^"^^  ^^®  tricKsters  ot  Capel  Court.  It  is 
iierefore  much  pleasure  in  informing  our  ^^^  said  that  this  project  will  convey  every 
;,  that  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  body  everywhere  in  no  time,  and  at  almost 
oyal  Hotel,  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday,  ^^  expense,  and  yet  afford  an  enormous 
I  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  giving       .         .     ^i        i        i    ii  v,  i.  -i.  •     'i. 

iitional  impulse  to  agricultural  enter-  ''^^"'^  *°  ^^«  shareholders ;  but  it  invites 
by  establishing  a  Land  Draining  and  t^ose  who  have  capital  to  invest,  and  who 
jure  Company  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  seek  for  it  a  safe  and  «e(^je»% remunerative 
orth  Wales.  The  difficulty  of  individual  investment,  to  advance  their  money  upon 
>n,  not  only  from  the  great  expense  of  ^v  *t.  i.  'i.  •  r*  n  i        j 

ig  operations  as  at  present  conducted,  but  ^^^  assurance  that  it  is  usefully  employed, 
:om  the  want  of  competent  skill  in  ap-   and  upon  the  security  of  the  land,  which  it 
,  and  facilities  for  obtaining,  the  neces-   will  in  many  cases  double,  and  in   some 
jaterials  on  the  best  terms,  has  long  been  quadruple  in  productive  capability. 
The  advantages,  therefore,  of  a  general    ^  '^  *^  r  j 

ition,  under  proper  surveys,  witli  power  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  accumulating 
y  out  the  requisite  improvements  on  uni-  ^  j^^j  j^  ^^g  country,  for  which  its  owners 
md  approved  principles,  have  occurred        \  ,  .  ^.  .     .i     /» 

ly  persons  of  intelligence  and  experience  seek  employment--sometimes  m  the  form 
aing  matters,  as  deserving  of  adoption :  of  loans  to  foreign  governments — some- 
le  proposed  Company  has  already  re-  times  in  the  more  useful  projects  of  rail- 
the  sanction  of  many  noblenaen  and  roads  and  canals  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
nen  of  local  influence.      It  has  been  de-  .      ,  ,  /•     mj  i      i    .     ^ 

rated,  that  a  most  important  saving  can  n«>^»  ^^  ^^^  poirchase  of  wild  lands  m  Ca- 
3cted  by  the  manufacture  of  Draining  nada  or  Australia,  and  then  in  the  cultiva- 
which  now  bear  an  enormous  profit;  tion  of  the  tea  plant  in  a  distant  province 
►y  the  employment  of  engineering  ability  •  ^  ^^^  j^^j^^  ^  j^^^  ^^  reflecting  upon 
first  eminence,  the  operations  of  dram-  .  i  i        i  •  »  . 

y  be  carried  on  in  a  more  complete  and  t^e  various  channels  which  our  enterpns- 
torv  maMper  than  is  of^en  the  caee  with   i?i<»  fellow-country m°n  hnvp  opone  \  vt>  fnr 
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the  employment  of  their  enterprise,  skill,  tion  to  a  project  which  has  within  it  all  the 
and  capital  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  elements  of  abundant  pecuniary   profit ; 
ithasoftenstruckus  with  surprise  that  hith-  and,  which  it  is  capable  of  demonstratiye 
erto,  no  systematic  application  of  joint  stock  proof,  will  prove  at  once  a  safe  and  eligible 
capital  has  been  made  to  the  improvement  investment.    What  lender  of  money  will 
andreclamationof  the  soils  of  these  islands,  be  content  to  make    his  advances  upon 
Why  send  money  to  purchase   and  bring  mortgages  at  four  per  cent,  when  in  the 
into  cultivation  land  in  the  Back  Woods  of  shares  of  this  company  he  will  have  identi- 
Canada,  when    there  are  thousands  upon  cally  the  same  security,  with  this  provision, 
thousands  of  acres  at  home  which  are  in  that  the  mortgages  of  the  company  will, 
need  of  the  same  application,  and  which  by  a  clause  in  their  act  of  parliament,  over- 
will  amply  repay  the  outlay.    Good  culti-  ride  all  other  mortgages,  as  well  as  settle- 
vatable  lands,  in  various  parts  of  the  king-  ments,  affecting  the  lands  improved, 
dom,  which,  for  want  of  the  capital  ne-  ♦ 
cessary  to  reclaim  them,  are  now  let  as            STALL-FEEDING  CATTLE. 
sheep  walk  at  three  shillings  per  acre  per  In  your  number  for  November,  I  notice  an 
annum,  bought  at  25  years  purchase,  and  article  on  stall-feeding  cattle,  by  Mr.  Roth- 
reclaimed  at  an  expense  of  about  £10  per  well.    He  points  out  the  advantages  and 
acre,  would  be  more  than  quadrupled  in  va-  disadvantages  which,    he  considers,  must 
lue,  and  might  be  sold  for  12s.  an  acre  at  necessarily  attend  such  a  system,  when 
thirty  years  purchase  which  would  realize  carried  out  to  its  full  extent.     I  shcdl  not,  I 
a  profit  of  30  per  cent  upon  the  outlay,  think,  bie  deemed  by  him  incorrect,  if  I 
Cold  retentive  soils    in  Cheshire,    which  class  the  disadvantages  under  two  heads, 
formerly  yielded  on  an  average  not  more  namely,  the  extra  labour  and  expense  at- 
than  15  to  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  upon  tending  the  frequent  mowings  necessary  for 
an  outlay  of  £4  to  £5  per  acre  in  draining,  the  daily  supply  of  fodder,  and  the  damage 
produced  last  year  35,  37,  and  as  much  as  to  the  land  from  the  carting.    With  a  viev 
40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.     Is  there  to  obviate  these  objections,    allow  me  to 
then,  in  the  prosecution  of  designs  such  as  refer  to  a  proposition  made  by  Mr  Prideaux, 
these,  any  inducement  to  the  British  capi-  in  the  Exeter  Flying  Post,  and  copied  into 
talist?    Can  he  do  better  than  employ  his  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle   and  Agricultural 
money  at  home  under  his  own  immediate  Gazette,  of  20th  July.     After  mentioning 
inspection  and  management,  and  for  which  that  it  was  a  practice  in  Germany  to  cure 
he  has  the  security  of  the  land  he  im-  fresh  cut  grass  by  packing  it  in  pits,  with 
proves  ?    How  is  it  likely  to  be  with  him,  lib.  salt  to  the  cwt.  and  that  grass,  thus 
if  his  money  is  gone,  to  form  part  of  a  treated,  went  much  further  in  food  than 
Spanish  or  Pensylvanian  loan,  to  construct  the  same  quantity  of  grass  made  into  hay, 
a  French  railway,  or  carve  out  settlements  he  proposes,  as  more  preferable,  both  in 
in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Canada  ?  or  convenience  and  economy,  that  the  green 
will  he  be  better  off  with  his  shares  in  the  grass  or  clover  be  stacked  in  layers,  witii 
Assam  tea  company,  or  in  five  hundred  out  straw  or  old  dry  hay,  the  salt  being  spiJni- 
of  the  seven  hundred  deposited  railway  led  on  each  green  layer.    He  thinks  tbit 
schemes  of  the  coming  session :  let  those  who  not  only  the  grass,  but  the  straw  also  woal<i 
are  blest  with  such  property  answer.     It  is  be  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  "mM 
not  because  we  are  ardent  advocates  of  the  juice    absorbed   gradually    softening  u^ 
agricultural  improvement  that  we  urge  this  rendering  it  soluble  and  digestible."  No*» 
matfer  upon  our  readers,  but.  \>eca\\%e  -we  \^  \i»>\<iVv  a.  method  as  this  were  tried,  m  ■  ue.^ 
honestly  believe  we  are  ca\\u\gt\\e;\x  aXX^u-  l^xx^^X.'i  ^\!isr««e;\^V^'«  ^^-^vsjAle  wrf**  I  iej] 
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be  to  the  system  of  stall-feeding,  especially  the  good  that  is  derived  from  isolated  ex- 

in  the  case  of  milking  cows !     Instead  of  periments  on  a  rood  or  two  of  ground ; 

going  into  the  field  twice  a  day,  you  might  because  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 

in  one  day  bring  in  sufficient  for  a  month's  expense  that  would  be  attendant  on  an 

supply.    It  is  my  intention  to  put  the  thing  entire  farm ;  without  which,  in  my  opinion, 

to  the  test,  when  an  opportunity  offers.  all  experiments  are  valueless — that  is,  un- 

Mr.  Rothwell,  says,  *'  It  is  quite  clear  less  we  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 

that  the  extra  quantity  of  manure  made  by  the   return    of   any    particular    mode    of 

soiling  is  required  by  the  land  :  of  course  management  will  reimburse  for  the  cost  of 

no  profit  arises  from  that."    But  will  not  procuring  it.—/.  H,    W,,   Leighlandf   Van 

the  land  derive    more   benefit   from   the  Dieman's  Land,  May  25,  1845. 
regular  distribution  of  manure  from  the       [We   are  quite  of  our  correspondent's 

yard,  than  it  would  from  the  droppings  of  opinion,  that  to  render  our  paper  as  fully 

cattle  in  the  field?  useful  as  it  is  our  highest  ambition  to  make 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  stall-  it.  technicalities  should,  as  far  as  possible, 

feeding,  all  will  agree  with  Mr.  R.,  that  be  avoided,  and  to  this  our  attention  has 

"  finding  more    laboiu:    for    the    working  been  for  some  time  tiurned.    As,  however, 

classes,  and  raising  more  food  for  man,  chemical  subjects    cannot   be    treated  of 

from  the  same  extent  of  land,  are  indeed  without  the  use  of  the  terms  appropriate  to 

important  considerations.'* — Thomas  Ran-  that  science,  we  propose  to  continue  during 

dell,  Bradley f  Feckenham,  Dec,  I7th,  1845.  the    present  vol. «» the   glossarial   papers, 

*  which  we  have  already  commenced,  ex- 
CHEMICAL  TERMS.  planatory  of  the  words  and  phrases  more 
I  HAVE  received  the  Herald  for  January  commonly  occurring  iu  chemical  demon- 
last.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  a  publi-  strations.      Our    correspondent   must   be 
cation  which  might  be  made  the  medium  aware  that  for  many  of  the  chemical  terms 
of  conveying  useful  practical  information  there  is  no  definition,  without  recurring  to 
to  a  class  of  persons,  who  stand  in  need  of  some  one  of  the  dead  languages,  chiefly 
having  old  prejudices  removed,  scientific  Greek,  from  which  they  are  for  the  most 
terms  are  not  avoided,  and  plain  English  part  derived.    For  our  own  part,  we  rather 
made  use  of,  which  would  be  intelligible  to  approve  the  professional  terms  made  use  of 
the  common  tenantry,  for  whose  enlight-  in  each  particular  branch  of  science  ;  they 
ment  I  presume  the  Herald  is  intended.    I  are  easy  of  acquirement,  and  when  once 
believe  the  great  majority,    even  of  the  known  are  equally  useful  in  all  languages, 
higher  or  richer  class,  do  not  comprehend  We  have  often   regretted    that   amongst 
the  meaning  of  half  that  is  written,  espe-  farmers  somewhat  of  the  same  system  does 
cially    on    the    subject    of    agricultural  not  exist,  for  we  are  frequently  puzzled 
ehemistry — valuable  as  no  doubt  it  would  with  the  terms  made  use  of  to  express  the 
be  if  put  forward  in  language  divested  of  several  farm  operations,  in  different  parts 

-    technical  terms.    Perhaps,  as  it  appears  to  of  the  United  Kingdom,  arising  no  doubt 

be  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  make  use  of  from  the  various  provincial  dialects ;  but 

imintelligible  words,  a  glossary  would  be  an  which,  with  a  really  scientific  nomenclature, 

useful  appendage  to  the  Herald.    In  com-  would  be  as  well  understood  in  Cornwall  as 

municating  the  general  result  of  experi-  in  Cumberland,— it  is  with  this  view,  that 

stents,  useful  as  it  may  be  and  is,  and  as  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

^T  as  it  goes,  it  falls  short  of  its  maximum  has  insisted  upon  the  use  in  essays  written 

fceDefit  unless  every  expence  attending  it  for  the  Society's  premiumSvofv-v\\\.W^^x^\Nv->:. 

^^  made  known.    I  am  rather  doubtful  of  l>atan\ca\^  c.\v^\i>\t«\»  asv^  qSsNsw^e^  *ieji>:i&i^»& 
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terms,  accompanied  with,  at  the  writer's  potatoe  crop  this  seeuon  over  that  of  other 

pleasure,  the  names  and  phrases  common  8»easons  lately,  and  also  my  remedy  for  the 

in  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  he  evident  co«*f^«^tomi/  defect  in  the  potatoe ; 

.       '^  ^  but,  as  I  said  in  my  last,  not  presuming 

^^"®f  •  that  I  am  certain  of  bein^jf  right. 

With     reference    to     our   correspond-       Potatoes  have  been  diseas^  less  or  more, 

ent's  objection  to    the  results    of  limited  in  various  wavs,  every  year  since  about  the 

e^erimcntB.  as  not  indicating  truly  the  j:^/„«^-throfXrrsfas'S^eTni"do'3:; 
probable  returns  from  extended  opera-  caused  by  atmospheric  influences.  All 
tions  we  cannot  agree  with  our  corres-  plants,  and  even  animals,  which  are  subject 
pondent ;  that  which  is  good  for  one  rood  ^  disease  are  more  and  9omer  fl^ecterfwhen 

«*  «««  ««««    .«„-♦   /«ii J'*:  ^      r  i.v     the  tt;ea/A«r,  and  other  circumstances,  are 

or  one  acre,  must  (all  conditions  of  the  „^^^  t^em  than  at  other  times.     This 

operations  being  the  same),  be  good  for  five,  will  account  for  greater  damage  to  this 
50,  or  500  acres.  Of  course,  if  one  acre  of  crop  in  some  seasons  than  in  others  unce 
land  be  properly  and  well  cultivated,  and  ^\^  above  period.  The  analiogy  hjtween 
..o«^  A.«  ««  «,^««:^^«*    au  1*    plants  and  ammals  is  very  near.    Sudden 

used  for  an  expenment,  the  same  results  Changes  in  temperature,  o?  in  moisture  and 

from  a  whole  farm  will  not  follow,  unless  dryness,  have  a  great  effect  upon  tender 

every  acre  of  that  farm  be  of  the  same  de-  and  weakly  plants  and  animals :   indeed 

scription  of  soil,   simUarly  situated  as  to  sudden   changes  in  the  weather  are  the 

„-«««*  „«;i  ^«„„ii«  «,  11    .,ii.«     4  J       1.  cause  of  a  great  number  of  diseases  which 

aspect,  and  equaUy  well  cultivated;  when  attack  the  liealthy  and  the  strong  in  both 

this  is  the  case,  certainly  the  same  results  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world.    The 

will  naturally  be  expected.    Of  course,  all  healthy  and  the  strong,  whether  animal  or 

operations  ofagriculture  are  subject  to  the  plant,  can  stand  extremes  in  the  weather 

o««o,>««  o«A  #•««  *i,^««  ;«      *•      *•  without   injury,    if    those    extremes  are 

seasons,  and  for  these,  m  estimating  com-  brought  on  by  degrees;  but  a  delicate  or 

parative  returns,  due  allowance  must  be   diseased  plant  or  animal  cannot  do  this. 

made.— -Ecil  F,  /T.]  The  potatoe  is  a  very  delicate  plant  at  the 

^  best,  and  when  constUutumallp  g^ven  to  di»- 

AnoinTtT  TTTT>  A  T     ^TTi?T>v  ^aso  must  bc  morc  80  :  when  not  constita- 

AGRICULIURAL    QUERY.  tionally   given  to  disease    there  are  few 

I  AM  possessed  of  some  land  near  the  sea  plants,  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  more 
coast,  the  depth  of  soil  upon  part  of  which  delicate.  It  is  anexotui,  and  also  a  ^rjpw/ 
J  ,  J  *      A    Ai.       •     1.         'xi-      plant:  we  may  therefore  expect  it  to  be 

does  not  exceed  two  to  three  mches,  with  a  ^oo^eV  affected,  and  more  liable  to  disease, 
subsoil  of  rammel,  and  in  places  marl,  than  a  native  one :  therefore,  considering 
The  present  tenant,  says,  it  is  incapable  of  the  nature  of  the  plant  itself,  and  con8ide^ 
improvement ;  some  years  ago  he  ploughed  '^^S  its  present  tendency  to  disease,  it  «- 
J  j'^i-/»i-v^         f         I*      pears  to  me  that  the  mischief  done  this 

and  manured  with  fresh  horse-dung,  for  ggason,  more  than  in  that  of  others  lately, 

wheat,  which  produced  eight  bushels  per  has  been  caused  by  the  extremes  of  beat 
acre,  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  grass,   and  cold,  and  excessive  moisture,  of  some 

but  so  miserably  poor  and  bald  in  spots.  ?h":^fiTorS,'L"^^te::Jd1ta 
that  it  seems  impossible  any  stock  can  sub-  together ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  that  month, 
sist  upon  it.  As  I  am  about  to  take  the  the  potatoe  crops  in  Lancashire  and  Che- 
farm  into  my  own  hands,  would  you  or  any  shire  (the  extent  of  my  observation)  novff 
of  your  practical  readers,  kindly  favour  me  looked  better  or  more  pronusing  fojahem 
/.    ,    .  *  .1     ,  ,    ,    crop.  July  1st  was  a  cold  stormy  day.  we 

with  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  method   have  had  no  dav  m  November  thi  ye«r 

of  improving  this  land  ? — W,  M,  with  worse  weatner.    On  the  morning  iAr 

»  lowing  this  crop  looked  50  per  cent  von* 

THE  DAMAGE  OF  POTATOES.       ^^  ^.^'l^i.XJt^^^i^H 
ITS  CAUSE  AND  KEMEDX.  \i«,^^wfe^fe^^tst,  ^\<*La  fewhot  dsj^ftf 

T  SHALL  now  give  mv  opmiow  aa  lo  VXi^  xi^w  «k^Q^xss^^«»''^^^Tsa]^fc"^Mk 

of  the  extenshe  daTn^i^-  dowe  to  l\v^   aaV^^^Ow^  «xv^  v^  -n^eswa*  ^\si'^^«»' 
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week  in  June.  This  fine  weather  was  fol-  Some  varieties  of  the  potatoe  are  more 
lowed  hy  cold  drenching  rains,  sometimes  subject  to  disease  than  others.  Some  fields 
stormy,  and  the  wind  nearly  always  in  the  or  parts  of  fields,  might  he  more  luxuriant 
E,  NE,  N  or  NW,  all  had  points  for  the  than  others  when  the  cold  wet  weather 
vegetable  world.  This  weather  continued  sets  in,  and  thus  sooner  af!ected.  Some 
to  the  25th  of  August  (near  a  month.)  In  fields,  or  parts  of  fields,  would  be  more  ex- 
August  we  had  8  inches  of  rain  in  Lanca-  posed  to  the  storms  and  cold  winds ;  and 
shire — a  quantity  almost  unprecedented  for  thus  every  variety  of  root,  and  every  field, 
that  month.  We  had  sometimes  several  and  every  part  of  a  field,  would  not  be 
days  together  of  continued  soaking  rain,  affected  alike.  It  is  the  same  with  any 
It  did  not  fall  in  heavy  showers,  and  run  epidemic,  or  any  constitutional  disease 
off  the  land  ^  immediately,  but  soaked  among  men,  or  cattle,  or  sheep.  All  are 
through  the  soil.  ^  not  attacked.     It  is  seldom  tnat  a  whole 

I  was  twice  through  the  counties  of  Lan-  family  of  the  former,  or  a  whole  herd  of 
cashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire  in  August,  the  latter  are  ;  and  those  which  are  are  not 
and  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  change  attacked  in  the  same  degree :  some  die  and 
which  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  tne  others  recover ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  animal 
crops  of  all  descriptions  in  the  third  week  world  so  it  will  be  in  the  vegetable, 
of  that  month.  The  continued  cold  rainy  Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  weather 
weather  begun  to  tell  dreadfully,  particu-  has  been  the  cause  of  the  extensive  da- 
larly  upon  the  wheat  and  potatoe  crops,  ^age  done  by  the  disease  this  season,  but 
The  disease  then  made  its  appearance  m  could  not  account  how  every  field  was  not 
the  latter  m  these  three  counties.  affected  to  the  same  extent.    The  above 

It  is  said  the  disease  first  made  Its  ap-  will  account  for  this, 
pearance  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  pro-  Now  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  constitutional 
ceeded  northwards  over  the  land  like  a  disease  in  the  potato.  Mine  is  not  original 
wave.  From  every  account  I  have  seen  as  with  me — many  have  faith  in  the  same,  and 
to  the  time  of  its  first  appearing  there,  it  have  published  their  opinions ;  but  I  may 
agn^ees  with  the  time  I,  and  many  farmers,  perhaps  have  some  original  ideas  bearing 
first  saw  it  in  these  counties.  There  were  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  give  them, 
diseased  pototoes  in  Manchester  market  in  ^  My  remedy  is  a  renewal  from  seed.  This 
August.  I  have  been  told  there  were  dis-  idea  is,  I  know,  ridiculed  by  some ;  but  I 
eased  tubers  in  the  early  crops  taken  up  in  have  never  yet  heard  or  seen  one  who  did 
June,  but  I  have  never  been  told  this  by  so  who  produced  a  good  argument  in  sup- 
any  actual  grower,  and  there  are  a  great  port  of  their  ridicule,  for  theory  they  had 
number  in  this  neighbourhood :  of  course,  none.  The]jr  say  that  newly-raised  sorts 
if  this  was  the  case,  it  was  very  partial  and  have  been  diseased  as  well  as  the  old.  This 
the  damage  very  limited.  However,  I  shall  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny,  as  I  do  know 
admit  that  this  was  the  case,  but  it  says  that  reaUy  new-raised  sorts  have  been  dis- 
nothing  against  the  argument  advanced,  eased ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  theory 
that  ^Q  principal  cause  of  the  extensive  failure  to  be  wrong,  even  if  the^  had  been  affected 
was  what  I  have  stated.  I  say  that  this  to  the  same  extent,  which  has  never  been 
root  is  at  present  constiiiitioncdly  given  to  the  case  under  my  own  observation  of 
disease  |  and,  till  there  is  a  remedy  for  this,  those  newly  raised  from  seed.  If  the  cat- 
there  will  be  a  few  diseased  crops  every  tie  of  a  country  were  very  subject  to  a  dis- 
Vear,  however  favourable  the  season  may  ease,  the  remedy,  to  get  a  more  healthy 
be.  The  way  in  which  potatoes  are  dis-  stock,  would  be  to  breed  from  the  healthiest 
eased  this  season  is  of  several  years  stand-  animals  in  every  succeeding  generation, — 
ing ;  it  is  not  a  new  disease  as  some  imagine.  No  one  would  expect  to  attain  the  highest 
As  I  have  before  Aid,  I  attribute  the  ex-  degree  of  perfection  in  one  generation, 
tensive  damage  done  this  year  to  the  sudden  Thus,  in  potatoes,  the  first  produce  from 
changes  and  the  excessive  cold  continued  seed  might  not  be  free  from  disease,  but 
rains  <yr  August.  This  weather  was  general  this  should  not  convince  a  man  that  the 
hot  only  over  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  over  theory  was  wrong.  He  should  continue  to 
Ftance,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Forei^  raise  from  seed  a  generation  or  too  further 
newspapers  and  travellers  agree  as  to  this,  before  he  can  be  certain  of  its  erroneous- 
but  perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree  in  every  ness  or  of  its  correctness, 
part  of  these  countries ;  neither  has  it  been  Some  men,  I  find,  are  of  opinion  thai 
810  with  the  disease,  as  I  stated  in  my  last  th\8too\.\v»&\i^cv^^^\35Xv«t«ScccL^^«\^^ 
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have  heard  my  father  say  that,  about  ten  animals,  exhibit  a  greater  difference  in 
years  before  I  was  born,  this  root  became  their  varieties  than  others  do.  I  have 
affected  bv  the  curl;  and  that  there  was  as  always  been  a  gn*eat  admirer  of  nature,  and 
much  said  and  written  upon  its  cause  and  have  been  a  keen  observer  of  her  ways.  It 
remedies  as  upon  the  present;  but  notwith-  appears  clear  to  me  that  to  preserve  the 
standing  this  it  continued  to  get  worse,  till  general  vigour  of  races  of  plants,  seed  must 
new  varieties  were  raised  from  seed.  Two  be  had  recourse  to.  This  she  plainly  points 
varieties  of  the  old  sorts,  called  "  White  out.  But  in  those  plants  which  can  ht 
meals  **  and  "  Jfinter  whites^"  the  fanners  raised  from  hulhs^  it  is  evidently  not  neces- 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  preserve  on  sary  to  raise  from  seed  every  year  to  pre- 
account  of  their  quality,  but  were  at  last  serve  *theii  general  vigour ;  but,  that  at 
obliged  to  give  them  up.  In  15  or  20  some  period  or  other  it  will  be ;  and  that 
years  there  was  not  an  old  variety  left  in  this  period  may  be  longer  or  shorter  ac- 
the  parishes  round  Bury,  and  the  curl  en-  cording  to  the  seasons  or  other  circum- 
tirely  left  that  part  of  the  country,  which  stances,  such  as  the  hardiness  or  tenderness 
came' under  my  observation.  For  30  years  of  the  plants.  Some  plants,  which  can  be 
or  more,  preceding  1830,  I  do  not  know  of  raised  from  bulbs,  may  perhaps  be  con- 
one  single  year  m  which  this  crop  was  tinned  to  be  thus  raised  for  1,000  years, 
diseasedin  any  way,  and  I  was  a  cultivator  without  the  original  constitutional  vigour 
of  potatoes  every  year  during  that  time,  of  the  race  being  very  much  impaired  or 
eitner  under  my  father  or  on  my  own  ac-  become  extinct.  In  others,  100  years 
count.  We  had  sometimes  bad  crops,  or,  might  only  be  required.  In  others  perhaps 
more  properly  speaking  light  crops,  caused  20  years  might  bring  on  the  same-  decay  as 
by  baa  seasons.  to  require  raising  the  plants  from  seed.    It 

If  a  tree  be  raised  from  a  cutting,  no  mat-  is  also  exceedingly  probable  that  a  tender 

ter  whether  a  fruit  or  a  forest  tree,  it  will  tropical  plant  will  sooner  be  impaired  m  its 

decline  and  decay  at  the  same  time  as  the  vigour  m  a  cold  climate,  when  continually 

parent  tree,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  liaised  from  bulbs,  than  if  it  were  cultivated 

disease.    With  plants  raised  from  bulbs  it  in    its   own    native    climate.     Although, 

may  be  generations  before  any  decay  may  generally,  a  plant  raised  from  seed  vanes 

appear;  but  still  it  appears  to  me  that,  some  little  from  its  parent  yet  it  does  not 

sooner  or  later  resource  must  be  had  again  follow  that  it  always  does.     It  may  now 

to  seed  for  a  renewal  of  the  constituion  of  and  then  happen  that  a  seedling  maybe 

the  plant.  exactly  like  its  parent  or  some  other  vane^ 

In  horticulture,  gardeners  are  continu-  raised  before.    In  some  races  of  plants  this 

ally  raising  plants  from  seed,  which  are  may  occur  more  often  than  in  others.    Of 

?uite  as  easy  to  raise  from  cuttings  or  bulbs,  course  some  varieties  of  potatoes  may  be 

t  is  thus  they  are  so  successful  in  getting  considered  old  varieties,  and  in  fact  are  so 

fine  healthy  flowers  and  plants.  although  newly  raised  from  seed  ;  therefore 

All  forest  trees,  hedge  plants,  and  wild  it  is  said,  that  old  varieties  have  escaped 

shrubs  are  raised  from  seed,  and  thus  their  *"«  disease,  it  may  be  possible  that  they 

generic  and  specific  characters  are  preserved,  ™ay  have  been  raised  from  seed  not  many 

and  the  same  race  of  plants  continue  with-  years  before.    On  the  other  hand  some  of 

out  wearing  out,  but  the  varieties  are  ever  the  diseased  crops  satd  to  be  new  varieba 

changing.    Thus,  the  English  oak,  in  its  may  not  be  so  m  reaUtv.    There  is  great 

flowering  and  fruit-bearing  comes  generally  roguery  in  selling  seed  potatoes.     Very 

under  one  of  the  following  species,  Quercus  often  old  varieties  have  new  names  given 

robur,  SessiUflora,  or  Pedunculata,  but  of  them.    Very  often  a  farmer  will  buy  seed 

the  varieties  there  is  no  end.    Scarcely  m  the  market  which  are  rea%  ««i;  to  him. 

two  trees  in  a  wood  the  same  in  its  foliage,  Jut  are  very  oW  sorte  in  fhe  neighbourhood 

or  other   characteristic.    It  is  the  same  from  which  they  have  come.    And  this 

with  other  trees  and  shrubs,  the  thorn,  the  may  happen  without  any  intention  of  the 

hazle,  the  brier,  and  every  other  wild  plant,  seller  to  deceive  the  buyer.     It  is  well 

whether  tree,   shrub,  or   herb,    are   ever  known  that  the  names  of  varieties  are  very 

changing  in  their  varieties.    Every  plant,  cf  frequently  changed,    sometimes  for  nm 

the  same  genus  and  species,  are  as  much  fancy,  and  otten  for  mterested  matim.  } 

unlike  every  other  as  one  man  is  unlike  have  always  been  fond  of  experunente  m 

every  other  man,  or  every  horae,  cow,  or  farming;  and,  like  many  of  John  Bmli 

sheep,  is  unlike  every  other  animal  of  the  sons,  have  been  easily  and  often  guDed 
aame   species.    Some  plants,  WVe  ^om^  m^V^xsS&ja^advertisemeiita,    I  havegim 
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10s.  6d.  per  busliel,  besides  paying  the  sets  of  comparative  experiments  with  other 
carriage  irom  London,  (200  miles,)  for  artificial  manures,  I  conceive  a  few  words 
what  were  called  new  varieties  of  the  potar  as  to  its  application  and  operation  may  not 
toe,  and  when  they  got  home  I  have  found  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers  ; 
that  the  name  only  was  new, — in  short,  that  the  more  so  as  I  observe  in  the  Fanners' 
I  had  been  cultivating  the  very  same  sorts  Herald  certa.m  queries  concerning  it  not  yet 
for  10  or  15  years.  I  therefore,  do  not  replied  to.  (See  No.  10,  p.  109.) 
alwavs  consider  it  as  b.  fact  when  I  hear  The  fact  that  Ammonia  exercises  a  bene- 
people  say  tha*  neto  raised  varieties  have  ficial  influence  on  growing  vegetables  is 
been  as  much  or  more  diseased  than  the  now  so  well  established  as  hardly  to  require 
old  ones,  although  they  may  think  it  true,  notice— the  question  is  how  can  it  be  most 
Then  again,  some  men  will  not  state  the  easily  procured?  and  how  best  applied? 
truth,  wishing  to  cover  their  own  neglect  And,  here  we  have  one  of  the  daily  occur- 
by  a  falsehood,  or,  from  a  love  of  the  ing  instances,  in  which  the  application  of 
wonderful,  or,  having  got  a  crotchet  m  their  science,  to  one  department  of  social 
head,  are  determined  that  no  fact  shall  economy,  (in  this  to  the  lighting  of  our 
dnye  it  out.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit,  houses  with  coal  gas,)  is  only  the  opening 
as  I  have  before  done^  that  new  raised  sorts  up  of  a  variety  of  other  and  collateral  im- 
have  no  doubt  been  diseased,  but  this  is  no  provements.  In  the  distUlation  of  coals  for 
proof  of  the  theory  being  false,  from  reasons  ligh  ting,  a  considerable  amount  of  ammoni- 
before  stated.  In  short,  I  consider  it  a /ac^  acal  gas  is  eleminated— by  a  process  not 
not  to  be  weU  disproved,  that,  having  necessary  to  be  here  described.  In  the 
recourse  to  raising  from  seed  did  dnve  purifying  operation,  this  ammonia  becomes 
away  the  curl  from  the  potato,  m  Lanca-  separated  from  the  combustible  gas,  and  is 
shire,  50  years  ago.  I  am  hrmly  of  opinion  found  in  the  chambers  of  the  apparatus, 
that  to  adopt  the  same  course  now  would   chiefly  in  combination  with  water,  coal- 

Sroduce  the  same  effect  with  the  present   tar,  and  sulpherated  hydrogen.    And  altho* 
isease;  but   not    without   patience;  but  the  two  last  named  substances  have  a  highly 


><Mo^x.£,  «« .,  wy -w,^  ~ .  - — w_»,  ^.w>,w^w,    auvaiiMigc,  eiuier  on  grass  or  growing  com ; 

and  attended  with  considerable  trouble  and  to  those  who  are  near  gas-works,  where 
and  care.  Fifty  varieties  may  be  raised  the  carriage  is  not  great,  no  better  way  of 
for  one  good  one.  ....     using  it  can  be  proposed.    Its  action,  is,  in 

I  should  recommend  our  principal  agi-i-  the  first  instance,  (especially  if  applied  in 
cidtural  societies  taking  up  the  business  of  ^ry  weather,)  to  brown  and  destroy  the 


new  Burw  iiuiii  auv  mati,  c^wcpt  *  "'"^w  oDviatcd,  Oy  applying  it  in  ram,)  and  this 
he  was  a  nerfecUy  honest  man,  and  that  he  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days,  is  suc- 
had  raised  them  kmsels,  ceeded  by  the  most  luxuriant  verdure  that 


Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  two  can  well  be  imagined, 

articles  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  o£  the  po^  application  in  this  way,  no  rule  can 

13th  and  20th  of  this  month,  m  both  of  be  given  as  to  the  quantity,  because  of  the 

which  the  writer  endeavours  to  overturn  variable  strength  of  the  gas  refuse  ;  the  best 

the  theorv    I    advocate;    but  in  neither  rule  is  to  dilute  well,  and  go  on  repeating 

papers  do  I  find  any  sound  argument  against  the  application  so  long  as  no  evil  conse- 

it,  although  written,  1  must  admit,  bjr  a  quences  shew  themselves.    If  greater  ac- 
very  learned  and  a 
man.    In  my  next 

upon  it;  but  in  doing  ,  ^         .  „v^j,„»..*w  «w..,  «»«  ^«*^ ^....^  v«c  ^^isuu 

'' running  my  head  into  the  lion's  mouth."^  of  salt  formed,  from  the  weight  of  acid 

W.   RotliweU,    Wmimck,  Dec.  24,  im5.  reqmred  toproduce  neutraUty.   The  strong- 

»  est  rectified  sulphuric  acid  prepared  in  this 

SULPHATE    OF    AMMONIA   AS   A  fXTro^^r»%'Xofa^ST^^^^ 

M  A  N  U  It  E .  of  Ammonia,  producing  65  parts  of  the 

Having  used  the  above  substance  both  in  a  crystalised  salt.    But,  as  the  sulphuric  acid 

liquid  and  crystalised  condition,  in  various  of  commerce  always  contains  a  lvt.t.\&  \&sst!^ 
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water  than  it  should  do,  we  will  he  near  ties,   and    fit   for   application;    and  the 

enough  the  truth,  for  all  agricultural  pur-  auantity  to  be  applied^  can  easuy  he  fixed 

poses,  to  say — that  every  45lbs.  of  sulphuric  from  the  amount  of  acid  used  in  the  prepa- 

acid,  neutralised  hy  Ammonia,  is  equal  to  ration.    In  using  the  crystalised  saltlhaye 

about  h  cwt.  ef  the  sulphate.  found  li  cwt.  a  sufficient  dose  per  imperial 

To  explain  more  fully,  for  the  benefit  of  acre,  in  hard,  dry,  or  poor  soils  2  cwt 

the  non-chemical  readers  of  the  Farmers*  might  be  given,  but  the  lowest  figure  I 

Herald,  what  is  meant  by  neutralisation —  consider  the  more  profitable.     It  will  also 

the  following  simple  experiment  may  be  be  found  profitable,  if  attainable,  to  htdve 

performed  by  any  of  them  :  take  and  boil  a  the  amount  to  be  used,^  and  apply  it  at 

piece  of  cabbage  in  water,  (the  Old  Dutch  twice ;  the  reason  of  this  is  plain — Sulphate 

red  is  the  best,)  till  it  have  a  distinctly  blue  of  ammonia  is  both  soluble  in  its  nature,  and 

colour,  and  allow  it  to  settle  and  cool— call  evanescent  in  its  action  ;  and,  unless  its 

this    vegetable   infusion.     Then   procure  action  be  somewhat  gr^aduated,  it  will  do 

some  smphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  either  too  much  or  too  little. 

Aqua  Ammonia  (spirit  of  hartshorn),  and  I  have  thus  dwelt  at  considerable  length, 

two  or  three  common  wine  glasses,  and  you  upon  the  way,  in  which  the  farmer  might 

are  prepared  for  testing.      Into  each    of  be   useful  to  himself,  in   i>reparing  and 

two  glasses  put  a  little  of  the  vegetable  in-  applying  the  refuse  ammonia  of  the  gafr- 

fusion,  and  to  the  one,  add  a  few  drops  of  works,  where  it  can  be  convenien^y  mid; 

the  ammonia,  and  to  the  other  a  few  orops  in  many  places  it  Can  still  be  got  for  nothing, 

of  the  vitriol :  in  the  case  of  the  ammonia  and  thanks  to  take  it  away :  in  other  places 

the  blue    colour  of  the  infusion  will  be  the  gas-manufacturers  are  preparing  the 

turned  to  a  bright  ^een,  and  in  that  of  the  commercial  salt  from  the  liquor,  tnemselves, 

acid  to  a  pink  or  crunson  red.    Take  now  a  as  a  regular  part  of  their   manufacture, 

third  glass,  and  mix  in  it  a  quantity  of  the  And,  it  will  be  upon  this  supply,  that  the 

ammonia  and  acid  together,  by  doing  this  farmer  will  ultimately  have  to  depend,  ot 

judiciously,  a  combination  will  be  attained  course  in  this  way  it  cannot  be  obtained  so 

that  will  have  no  efiect  upon  the  vegetable  cheaply ;  the  manufacturer  must  have  his 

infusion — neither  to  turn  it  green  nor  red —  profits,  and  so   on — ^but,  then  there  are 

this  then  is  neutrality,  and  the  liquid  so  advantages  in  its  portability,  convenience 

proportioned,  will  yield  upon  evaporation,  and  safety  of  application,  perhaps  equal  to 

the  neutral  crystalised  Sulphate  of  Am-  this,  at  least,  it  is  best  for  farmers  to  thbk 

monia — the  quantity  depending  in  some  so  when  they  cannot  do  better, 

measure  upon  the  amoun  t  of  water  combi-  a  word  now  upon  its  mode  of  action,  and 

nmg  with  It  m  crystalising,  which  again  I  shall  have  done— I  have  used  it  upon 

will  depend  upon  the  mode  m  which  it  is  turnips,  potatoes,    grass,    and  oats,  after 

evaporated.  Sufficiently  accurate,  however,  both  lea  and  green  crops.    Its  effects  1 

for  agricultural  purposes,  is  the  formula  have  found  highly  beneficial,  upon  grass 

given  above— that  every  45  parts  of  acid  and  oats,  after  lea— less  so  upon  oats  after 

give  50  to  56  parts  of  salt.  turnips— still   less   on    potatoes— and  de- 

The  preparation  of  the    dissolved    salt  cidedSv  prejudicial  upon  turnips.    In  regard 

from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas  works  to  the  latter,  its  effects  seemed  to  be  inimical 

is  exactly  the  same  process ;  the  liquor  in  a  to  the  very  germination  of  the  seeds,  and 

cask  or  tank,  and  tne  acid  and  vegetable  even  when  applied  carefully  idong  the  tops 

infusion  at  hand  is  all  that  is  requisite ;  care  of  the  drills,  after  they  were  hoed,  many  of 

must  be  taken  to  add  the  acid  gradually,  as  the  plants  with  difficulty  survived  it  Upon 

considerable  effervescence  takes  place  from  potatoes  its  action  was  rather  obscure,  doing 

the  escape  ofa  large  quantity  of  sulpherated  apparently,    neither  g^ood  nor  harm.   In 

hydrogen,  previously  held  in  solution,  and  oats,  after  turnips,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 

which  it  is  of  much  importance  to  get  rid  produced  a  considerable  appearance,  soon 

of,  from  its  pernicious  effects  upon  vegeta-  after  application,  deepening  and  vivifying 

tation  ;  stirring,  during  the  process  of  neu-  the  green  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 

tralisation  will  much  facilitate  this  escape.  The  soil,  however,  on  which  it  was  used 

After   neutrality  is  secured,    (which  can  was  thin  and  poor,  and  there  seemed  a  de- 

easily  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  ficiency  of  organisaUe  matter  for  the  pro* 

blue  infusion,)   the  coal-tar  will  have  «  duction  of  a  full  crop.    Many  of  the  stalb 

greater  tendency  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  so  became  flacade  and  weakly,  and  dwindled 

that  with  a  little  care,  the  '^quoT  ma.'^'\i«  \a  tlq>>^\si^,  hi\v«iql  they  should  have  baen 
«3id  to  be  comparatively  free  fiom  \m^ud«  cotsasl%vql\a  ««%  vcA^m^i^^^^c^  w 
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light  and  inferior ;  I  do  not,  however,  say,  Mr.  Trotter  said — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 

that  this  would  have  heen  so  much  the  case  tlemen,  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 

had  the  soil  been  more  abundant  in  organic  subject  of  keeping  Draught  Horses  during 

materials.    In  oats,  after  lea,  the  effects  winter,  for  some  years  past,  but  for  the  last 

were  markedlv  different,  the  crop  started  three  years  I  have  adopted  quite  a  different 

early,  and  grew  vigorously,  the  ripening  mode  to  what  I  previously  followed.    My 

was  not  very  equal,  nor  the  grain  very  method  formerly  was  to  allow  my  Draught 

heavy,  still  the  crop  was  a  fair  one,  and  the  Horses,  each,  two  bushels  of  oats  per  week, 

increase  much  more  than  compensatory  of  together  with  one  bushel  of  beans,  and  as 

the  expense  of  the  application.    In  g^ass,  much  hay  as  they  could  eat ;  generally, 

for  hay,  this  was  still  more  so  the  case,  one  clover-hay ;  but  for  the  last  three  winters  I 

thing  however    being    peculiar    about  it,  have  fed  them  almost  entirely  on  cut  oat- 

namely,  that  the  benefit  was  confined  ex-  sheaf,  cut  into  half -inch  chaff,  which  to 

clusively  to  the  rye-grass,  the  clover,  being,  me  has  been  a  very  great  saving.    In  an 

if  any  way  affected,  worse  for  it.  oat  crop  of  about  40  stooks  per  acre,  which 

From  these  remarks,  which  are  simply  mig^*  yield  near  60  bushels ;  the  feed  of  a 

the    condensed  results  of   a  varied    and  Draught  Horse  averages  two  sheaves  per 

pretty  extensive  series  of  experiments,  con-  day,  or  14  sheaves  per  week,  which  would 

tinued  over  three  successive  seasons,  it  is  "®  f.J^X  ^  ,^"?^1®^  ^^^  three  pecks^per 
evident,    .       -  .  -          -  .             -  ^     __  ^ 

manure 

tion,  if  we  may  so''speak,'^  and  requiring  to  hesides,  I  save  the  bushel  of  bran  per  week 

be  used  with  much  judgment  and  discretion,  and  the  clover-hav,  which  was  a  very  con- 

For  green  crops  1  would  never  recommend  siderable  item ;   for  Draught  Horses  you 

it,  and  for  grass  I  would  consider  it  much  are  aware  gentlemen,  when  they  get  three 

more  fitting  than   for  grain,   especially  I  ^eeds  of  clean  oats  in  a  day,  when  at  work, 

would  say,  for  rye  or  natural  grasses.    It  ^^Y  ^^^  ®^*  *  great  quantity  of  clover-hay 

should  always  be  applied  while  the  crop  it  hesides.    Now  when  I  first  changed  my 

is  intended  to  nourish  is  in  a  growing  state,  ^ode  of  feeding,  from  corn  and  hay  to  cut- 

and  if  possible,  its  application  made  gradual  sheaf,  the  Horses  improved  in  condition 

and  continuous.     If  used  as  a  manure  for  wonderfully,    thus  shewing,  that  it  suits 

grain  crops,  it  should  only  be  in  such  soils  ^nem  well.     In  very  busy  seasons  when 

as  contain  sufficient  of  the  other  elements  tney  are  hard-worked.  I  allow  them  half  a 

necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  the  plants.  Peck  of  oats  at  dinner  time,  besides  the 

sulphate  of  ammonia,  altho*  it  may  produce  cut-sheaf.      Last   winter,   I  had  only  18 

plenty  of  green  leaves,  is  deficient  in  those  acres  of  oats,  those  kept  12  draught  horses, 

matters  requisite  for  the  perfecting  of  the  hesides  four  young  horses    occasionally : 

straw  and  grain.— AT.  Cuming,  Barrff,  N,B,  this  quantity  of  oats  would  not  have  served 

^  me  through  the  year  had  I  not  pursued 

^^^x^^^T^    T^T^  .^rr^x^r,^    YY^T^^^o.  this  system  of  feeding.    The  mode  I  have 

KEEPING    DRAUGHT    HORSES.  adopted  of  preparmg  the  cut-sheaf  is  this : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Darlington  farmers'  }  ^ave  my  straw-cutter  to  work  from  the 

club  held  on  the  8th  ult.  Mr.  Walton,  vice-  ?orse  wheel  of  my  thrashing  machine,  and 

chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said—  I  generally  have  as  njuch  cut  in  one  day  as 

Gentlemen,  the  subject  proposed  for  this  will  serve  12  Draught  Horses  for  near  a 

afternoon's  discussion  is  "The  best  and  month.    One  man  attends  to  and  feeds  the 

cheapest  mode  of  keeping  Draught  Horses  cutter  with  the  oat  sheaves,  whilst  another 

during  winter."    This  is  a  subject  of  some  man  carries  the  cut-sheaf  into  the  granary, 

importance  to  most  of  us,  for   Draught  ready  for  use,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  stable, 

Horses  are  undoubtedly  expensive  stock,  ^^  hags,  as  required, 
and  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them       At  the  close  of  Mr.  Trotter's  remarks,  a 

as  economically  as  practicable ;  care  being  rather  lengthy  discussion  ensued  on  the 

taken  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  in  subject,  but  upon  the  whole  it  appeared 

good  working  condition  :  this  subject  was  Mr.  Trotter's  mode  was  much  the  cheapest, 

proposed  by  Mr.  Trotter,  who  being  now  The  Secretary  also  read  an  extract  from 

present,  I  beg  to  call  upon  him  to  bring  the  the  Hig^hland  and  Agricultural  Society'^ 

matter  more  fully  before  you,  and  who,  I  transactions,  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  in  which 

have  no  doubt,^  will  also  be  able  to  give  he  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Dre\3cs^\.¥Lvst^'(. 

some  practical  information  on  the  subject :  of  l\ie  cva^e^  ^iaS^^\a^i%^^'^%xxV--^^«i^^'* 
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the  winter  months,  each  horse  has  a  daily  a  convenient  part  of  the  yard  to  where  the 

mess  or  mash  of  boiled  or  stewed    (not  dunghill  is  to  be  formed,  and  compactly  toge- 

steamed)  bean-chaff,  mixed  with  light  corn  ther,  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the  son 

and  small.     Beans  separated  by  the  win-  and  air;   and  a  man  might  tramp  a  little  on  it 

nowing  machfhe   or   sieve  from   the  best  to  keep  the  ammonia  from  escaping.  This  dung 

grain,  to  which,  a  few  turnips  and  a  portion  is  mixed  with  moss  every  Saturday,  in  the  fol- 

of  salt  are   added,   with   just    enough  of  lowing  method,  viz.  a  layer  of  moss  four  inches 

water  to  secure   the  boiler   from   injury,  thick  is  laid  on  the  space  where  the  midden 

whilst  the   whole  is  being    reduced  to  a  is  to  be  built,   above  that  we  put  dung,  then 

pulpy  state,  and  the  pulp  is  then  put  into  moss,  next  dung,  and  so  on   in  the  proportioQ 

one  or  more  troughs,   to  remain  till  the  of  one  ton  of  dung  to  three  of  mess,  till  it 

evening,  when  the  mash  is  divided  among  is  three  and  a  half  feet  high :  the  last  layer  must 

the  horses,  at  a  temperature  of  about  blood  be  moss  four  inches  thick.    When  it  is  half 

heat,  immediately  on  their  return  from  the  its  height  it  should  be  watered  with  cesspool  wa- 

yoke — this,  with  bean  straw,  and  the  ad-  ter:  and,  again,  when  at  its  intended  height  the 

ditional  allowance  of  one  feed  of  inferior  whole  moss  should  have  buckets  full  of  urine 

oats  and  beans  in  the  morning,  and  one  at  thrown  over    it  to  saturate    it  welL     Eveiy 

mid-day,  when  constantly  employed,  keeps  other  day  moss  is  put  all  round  to  catch  any 

the  Horses  in  best  possible  condition.''    At  liquor  that  may  ooze  out,  and  this  may  be 

the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  it  was  re-  mixed  with  the  midden  again  when  it  is  turned, 

solved,   that  from  the   statement  of   Mr.  We  always  build  our  dunghills  to  a  wall.    This 

Trotter,  it  appears  that  his  mode  of  feeding  first  dunghill  then,  (or  pie,  as  we  call  it),  most 

Draught  Horses  is  much  more  economical  be  its  own  breadth  from   the  wall,  leaving  a 

than  the  methods  usually  practiced,  there-  space  of  four  feet  between  it  and  the  next  pie  to 

fore  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  more  be  made,  and  this  is  for  the  man  to  walk  whilst 

generally  adopted.  turning  it    The  next  Saturday  this  first  made 

♦  up  pie  is  turned  to  the    wall,    and  watered 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT   OF  COM-  every  eighteen  mches  or  two  feet,  and  made 

POST  HEAPS.  Jive  feet  highy  or  even  six,  if  room  is  required ; 

We  give  insertion  to  the  following  letter  from  ^^^^^  ^*  ™°8t  be  four  mches  of  moss,  as  before 

North  Dalrymple,  Esq.  of  Fordel  aud  Cleland,  described.    This  is  intended  to  save  the  juices, 

to  Mr.  M'Bryde,   Balcar,     Secretary  to    the  *°d  it  may  be  covered  with  four  inches  of 

Rhinns  Farmers'  Society.  moss,  over  that  whins  or  sticks  to  keep  the  hens 

I  promised  you  when  you  were  here  to  send  ^°™  scratching.    This,  too,  may  be  watered 

you  an  account  of  our  way  of  making  muck.  "^^  *^d  then  on  the  surface  if  you  have  urine 

It   is,    liowever,    only     Lord    Meadowbank's  *°  ^P*'®*     When  this  is  finished,   a  new  pie 

plan,  with  the  addition    of   urine  and  some  ^^^^  ^  ™^de  on  the  old  stand  of  the  rongh 

different  details.     For  instance,  his  Lordship  dung  lying  in  the  yard  and  moss  as  before, 

made  up  his  dunghill  at  once,  having  a  quan  -  always  leaving  a  space  for  the  man  to  wait 

tity  of  materials  ready,  whereas  we  mix  our  ^^^^  again  on  the  next  Saturday  is  made  five 

muck,  moss,  &c.  once  a  week.  ^eet  or  more  in  height,  and  so  on.    This  will 

1st.  In  the  spring,  or  indeed  in  any  season,  ?*e  }^  prime  order  for  using  two  months'  after 

we  dig  the  moss,  throwing  it  into  a  heap  of  ^^  i^  made.     The  moss  at  the  top  will  fix  the 

about  four  feet  thick,  which  will  subside  a  good  gases,  and  the  dung,  cart  for  cart,  will  produce 

deal  after  getting  the  winter  frost  and  the  sum-  as  good    crops  as    any    common    fSarmyaid 

mersun,  when  the  rain  washes  out  the  tanin,  ^^^^     I  don't  know  whether  your  moss  is  so 

which  is  poisonous  to   vegetation.      A   man  "®ar  as  to  make  this  pay,  but  of  course  yon 

can  dig  48  cubic  yards  of  moss  for  a  shilling.  ^^^  ™ake  your  calculations.     I  generally  keep 

A  cubic  yard  is  thrown  into  the  Forth  for  a  ^^^  P^^*  which  make  an  uncommon  quanti^ 

farthing.    In  the  summer  season,  and  in  dry  of  excellent  muck,  in  this  way  ;   on  a  Saturday 

weather,  the  moss  should  be  broken,  to  dry  *  P^*  ^^^^  inches  of  moss  in  the  yard  of  the 

it ;   the  best  way  is  to  spread  it,  and  put  the  *'y®»  t^®^  straw  and  next  urine ;  this  is  repeated 

roller  over  it,  and  then  keep  turning  it  with  »  t'^^ce  a  week,  and  in  a  fortnight,  or  on  thesc- 

long  hoe  till  a  great  part  of  the  moisture  is  ^°"d  Saturday,  they  are  cleaned  out,  and  their 

expunged  from  it,  as  this  makes  the  carriage  dung  mixed  with  the  cow,  horse,  and  other 

less  expensive.    The  cart  that  brings  it  to  the  dung,  to  be  made  mto  a  pie  that  day ;  and  this 

yard  should  have  large  wings  to  make  it  hold  ^^  repeated  every  fortnight    The  horse,  cow, 

more.    When  brought  home  it  ought  to  be  put  and  pig  dung  are  better  mixed  together,  layer 

under  cover,  say  the  cattle  sheds.  and  layer,  which  prevents  the  former  from  &«• 

2d.  All  the  stable,  byre,  &c.  duiig  \a\A\^  m  fe^^ng.    You  saw  a  midden  in  my  yard  which 
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measured  above  a  hundred  tons,  and  that  was  Tanks  can  be  built  in  retentive  clay  soils  for 

made  in  less  than  four  months  from  eight  cows,  about  half  the  above,  as  ruble  building  is  suffi- 

which  were  in  the  house  half  the  day,  eight  cient.     An  open  tank  may  be  made,  too,  to 

horses,  which  are  a  good    deal   at    grass  in  throw  moss  and  urine  into,  and  thus  save  an 

summer  (except  the  carriage  horses)  and  six  pigs,  arch,  but  it  must  be  under  a  she'^. 

3d.  When  we  have  urine  to  spare  we  put  it  If  you  put  a  dead  horse  or  cow  against  a  wall, 

on  dry  moss  under  cover  till  it  will  imbibe  no  and  coyer  it  with  ten  tons  of  peat  moss,  it  will 

more  :   this  is  turned  in  about  two  months,  make  that  quantity  of  manure    in    eighteen 

and  if  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  becomes  a  months ;  but  it  must  be  turned  before  using, 

rich  manure.     We  have  also  several   necessa-  some  time. 

ries ;  the  night  soil  is  received  into  wooden  I  forgot  to  mention  several  experiments  which 
boxes  on  four  small  wheels,  and  these  are  we  made  here  with  peat  moss  and  other  sub- 
cleared  out  at  certain  times  and  mixed  with  stances  mixed  together — such  as  moss  with  salt 
moss,  at  the  rate  of  ten  of  moss  to  one  of  the  (impure  can  be  got  very  cheap  at  Ayr,  but  the 
other.  Moss  is  always  put  into  the  bottom  of  best  salt  is  the  best  bargain) ;  moss  with  salt 
the  boxes  after  they  are  emptied,  which  saves  and  urine ;  nitrates  and  sulphates  with  the  same ; 
the  urine,  and  the  boxes  should  be  so  fitted  that  also,  moss  with  bone-dust,  finely  ground,  and 
not  a  drop  of  this  is  lost  You  may  think  all  with  rape  dust,  guano,  salt  and  lime,  ammo- 
this  expensive,  but  if  you  have  an  orra  man  he  niacal  liquors,  &c.  If  your  brother  will  try 
can  do  these  jobs  as  he  has  time.  We  lose  no-  such  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  you  will 
thing  that  will  ferment — road  and  ditch  scrap-  see  their  efiect  on  the  soil,  and  whether  they 
ings,  hedge  scourings,  weeds,  (not  in  seed)  will  pay  or  not ;  and  as  he  is  such  an  experi- 
sawdust,  brackens,  rushes,  leaves,  cabbage  and  enced  chemist,  he  may  serve  you  much  in  this 
kail  stocks,  &c.  &c.  The  lowest  part  of  the  way ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  or 
peat  moss  is  the  richest — what  is  at  the  top  is  him  what  success  you  have  had.  I  found  all 
apt  to  produce  chickweed — and  it  should  be  to  do  well  here,  and  am  quite  certain  from  what 
compounded  with  lime.  I  have  seen  of  peat  moss  (and  I  have  been 

4th.  We  have  several  cess  pools  for  collecting  working  with  it  for  15  years),  that  it  is  quite 

the  urine,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  There  valuable  as  a  manure,  with  certain  mixtures. — 

are  drains  through  the  cattle  yard  and  round  the  I  would  advise  you,  too,  to  try  charing  moss  ; 

walls  inside,  which  lodge  in  the  cess  pool,  and  and  if  this  will  pay,  as  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston 

when  one  is  full,  what  runs  over  goes  into  an-  says  it  will,  it  must  prove  of  great  service  to 

other,  and  so  does  the  stable  and  byre  urine,  you-— Ayrshire  Jgficul, 

and  the  soap  suds  from  the  washing  house.—  ♦        ' 

Even  the  greasy  water,  &c.  from  the  kitchen  STALL  FEEDING  MILCH  COWS, 

should  be  collected,  and  if  thrown  on  moss  will  ^g  q„j  colums  have  been  some  time  open  to 

,                   °  .   '        r.         J  u    _i.        J  A-L  the  consideration  of  this  subiect,  and  as  much 

a  few  years  ago,  is  now  m  good  heart;  and  the  ^  ^ui«iixciawwu  u*  wi*o  owujci. ,         »= 

field  of  oats  I  showed  you  near  the  house  pro-  as  been  written  upon  it  by    several    valued 

duced  758  stocks  on  seven  Scotch  acres.  correspondents,  we  add,  as  our  mite  to  the  gen- 

Lastly,  Cess  Pooi*.— In  land  that  wUl  not  eral  stock  of  information,  the  following  from  the 

water,  the  sides  of  the  tank  require  to  be  built  ,       ,  >-» 

with  ashlar,  bedded  on  and  pointed  with  Roman  Agricultural  Gazette  :— 

cement  and  sand,  paved  with  square  jointed  "  As  the  practice  of  soiling  milch  cattle  has 

flags,  and  pointed  with  the  same  materiaL     If  been  frequently  recommended  by  agricultural 

the  tank  is  to  be  covered,  the  best  and  cheapest  writers,  I  have  long  had  a  wish  to  test  its  value 

covering  is  a  flat  brick  arch.     A  tank  measur-  as  a  profitable  practice,  but  until  this  year  never 

ing  twelve  cubic  yards  in  the  interior  will  hold  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  under  favourable 

2,000  gallons  of  liquor.     Assuming  it  to  be  circumstances ;  my  hopes  were  in  favour  of  the 

built  one  yard  in  depth,  four  yards  long,  and  system,  and,  consequently,  I  was  much  disap- 

three  wide,  it  will  cost,  exclusive  of  excavating  pointed  in  finding  that  there  would  be  a  very 

the  earth  and  carriage  of  materials,  as  under,  considerable  loss  in  following  it     The  pasture 

yj2. : in  which  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows  were  grazed, 

126  square  feet,  building  sides  and  had  become  bare  at  the  end  of  July,  at  the  same 

ends,  at  9d £ii  14    6  time  a  few  acres  of  excellent  young  grass  was 

12  square  yards  pavement,  at  4s.  2    8    0  growing  adjoming  the  milking-yards,  and  as  the 

700  bricks  for  arch,  at  2s.  9d. ...  0  19    3  wet  weather  which  then  set  in  prevented  its 

Building  arch,  say,  •••••••.•..  0  10    0  conversion  into  hay,  a  resolution  was  formed  to 

test  the  merits  of  soiling,  as  no  doubt  existed  as 

£8  11    9  to  the  advantage  derivable  from  the  plan  as  fa]t 
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as  the  manure-heap  is  considered.  The  gprass  take  place  by  deep  polveiisation,  would  reoder 
was  mown,  and  brought  to  them  as  they  eat  it ;  them  too  dry  for  vigorous  growth  of  plants.  By 
they  had  access  to  water  three  times  a  day,  and  deep  pulverisation  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
were  on  the  whole  treated  as  ordinary  stall-fed  is  increased.  As  earths  are  bad  conductors  of 
cattle ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  first  day  heat,  it  would  be  a  considerable  time  before  the 
they  did  not  feed  freely,  and  the  produce  of  gradual  increasing  temperature  of  spring  eoold 
milk  was  considerably  diminished  ;  the  next  conmiunicate  its  genial  warmth  to  the  roots  of 
day  the  cows  fed  very  freely,  still  the  produce  vegetables.  It  is  thus  of  the  utmost  importance 
continued  to  get  less,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  to  have  the  land  open,  so  that  tiie  warm  air  and 
days  the  produce  of  the  dairy  had  fallen  to  tepid  rains  of  spring  may  have  free  ingress, 
about  one-half  the  usual  quantity  in  milk,  and  Some  soils  are  more  readily  heated  than  otheis, 
two-thirds  the  produce  in  butter ;  the  cows  and  some  soils  cool  much  sooner  than  onbeis. 
were  then  returned  to  the  pasture,  the  system  In  general,  soils  that  consist  principally  of  a 
being  considered  decidedly  inapplicable  to  milch  stiff  white  clay  are  difficult  to  heat,  and  being 
catUe  in  the  summer  season,  and,  in  twelve  usually  very  moist,  they  retain  the  heat  only  fi^ 
hours,  the  produce  in  milk  nearly  equalled  the  a  short  time.  Chalks  are  similar  in  one  re- 
previous  quantity. — J,  B,  Bradon,  spect,  they  are  difficult  to  heat,  but  being  dry 

»  they  retain  the  heat  longer.     A  black  soil  is 

PULVERISATION    OF   THE    SOIL,     readily  heated :  coloured  soils,  and  those  soils 
.  V*        !.•  containing  much  carbonaceous  matter,  exposed 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject  we  under  equal  circumstances,  acquire  a  much 
copy  from  a  contemporary : —  higher  temperature  than  pale-coloured  soils. 

The  grand  object  of  pulverisation  of  the  soil  When  soils  are  perfectiy  dry,  those  which  most 
is  to  give  free  scope  to  the  roots  of  plants,  for  readily  become  heated  by  the  8<^r  rays,  like- 
without  an  abundance  of  roots  no  plant  will  ^  coo'  much  more  rapidly.  Abundance  of 
become  vigorous,  however  rich  the  soil  may  be  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  when  heated  to 
in  which  it  is  planted.  Pulverisation,  therefore,  the  same  degree,  will  cool  much  more  slowly 
is  not  only  advantageous  previous  to  planting,  ^^^^^  *  '^et  pale  soil  entirely  composed  of  earthy 
or  sowing,  but  also  during  the  progress  of  vege-  matter.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  "  that  a  rich  black 
tation  of  most  plants.  At  this  stage,  the  °io^d,  which  contained  nearly  one-fourth  of 
operator,  by  means  of  pruning,  or  cutting  off  yegetable  matter,  had  its  temperature  increased 
the  extended  fibres,  causes  them  to  send  out  ^^  o»»e  ^^^  from  65"*  to  88<»,  by  exposure  to 
numerous  others,  by  which  such  food  as  is  in  sunshine ;  whilst  a  chalk  soil  was  heated  only 
the  soil  is  the  more  readily  taken  up.  Pulveri-  ^  60**,  under  the  same  circumstances ;  but  the 
sation  increases  the  capillary  attraction,  or  mould  removed  into  the  shade,  where  the 
sponge -like  property  of  soils,  by  which  their  temperature  was  62^  lost,  in  half  an  hour,  IS**, 
humidity  is  rendered  more  uniform.  This  whereas,  the  chalk,  under  the  same  circran- 
capillary  attraction  is  always  greatest  where  the  stances,  had  lost  only  4^.  A  brown  fertile  swl, 
particles  of  the  soil  are  finely  divided.  Gravels  a°d  a  cold  barren  clay,  was  each  artifidally 
or  sands  retain  littie  or  no  water,  while  stLBf  heated  to  88*=*,  having  been  previously  dried, 
soils,  as  clays,  which  have  not  been  opened  by  They  were  then  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
pulverisation,  either  do  not  absorb  water,  57*^;  in  half  an  hour  the  dark  soil  was  fonnd  to 
when  by  long  action  it  is  absorbed,  they  retain  ^ave  lost  9**,  and  the  clay  6®.  An  equal  por- 
too  much.  Water  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  *ion  of  the  clay  containing  moisture,  after  haring 
growtii  of  plants,  but  it  is  essential  to  the  pro-  ^^^  heated  to  88«,  was  exposed  to  a  tempers- 
duction  of  extract  from  the  vegetable  matter  }^^  of  65°;  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  they  contain,  and  unless  the  soil  by  pul-  't  was  found  to  hove  gained  the  temperature  of 
verisation  is  so  constituted  as  to  retain  the   "^o  room." 

requisite  quantity  of  water  to  produce  this  ex-  The  moisture  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  mtten- 
tract,  the  application  of  manures  would  be  ally  affects  its  temperature,  and  prevents  their 
useless.  Water  is  known  to  be  a  condenser  and  ever  attaining  to  any  great  deg^ree  of  dther  best 
solvent  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  inunedi-  or  cold.  As  before  remarked,  the  power  of  soils 
ately  carried  by  it  to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  to  absorb  water  depends  in  a  great  measure  upos 
The  depth  of  pulverisation  must  depend  upon  the  division  of  thehr  pajrts ;  the  more  dhdded 
the  soil  and  subsoil.  Li  rich  lands  it  can  they  are,  the  greater  is  their  absorbent  poweL 
scarcely  be  too  deep,  and  even  in  sands,  unless  The  different  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  like- 
the  subsoil  contains  particles  noxious  to  vege-  wise  iqrpear  to  act  with  dififereol  dsffnu  of 
tables;  but  very  dry  sands,  if  the  season  is  hot  energy.  Thu^  vegetable  fiabrtvnces  aiefltte 
and  dry,  should  merely  be  ateed,  o^ni\aa  «X^«o&«GX^vcL«nixn8l  substances;  animal  sob- 
die  great  eyaporation  of  moV&Uixe  ^inc^  "viocillfi  %\»&&^%  lossi^  %^  'Oqasl  ^raas^^ososU  ^  alamini 
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mid  silica ;   and  compounds   of  alumina  and  thus  obtained  in  exciting  vegetation — whether 
silica  more  so  than  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag-   in  respect  to  seed  or  roots,  especially  in  spring, 
nesia.   This  differences,  however,  depend  greatly   when  the  soil  is  cold — must  be  very  great 
upon  the  state  of  division,  and  the  surface  ex-       There  is  yet   an  undecided  point  amongst 
posed.     Stifif  clays,  which  absorb  the  greatest   many  farmers  relative  to  the  best  manner  of 
quantity  of  water  when  it  is  poured  upon  them   laying  the  furrow  slice.      Some  contend  for 
in  a  fluid  state,  are  not  the  soils  which  absorb   turning  it  completely  over,  i.  e.,  laying  it  quite 
the  most  moisture  £rom  the  atmosphere  in  dry   flat ;  and  others,  that  it  is  most  advantageous 
weather.     They  cake,  or  run  together  in  haid  to  place  each  slice  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
lumps,  and  present  only  a  small  surface  to  the   outer  edge  may  extend  a  little  over  the  inner 
air,  which  requires  much  trouble  to  reduce  to  a   edge  of  the  furrow  which  was  drawn  before  it 
fine  state,  and  in  hot  dry  seasons  the  vegetation   In  my  opinion  the  principal  objects  in  plough- 
on  them  is  generally  burnt  up  almost  as  readily   ing  are,  to  expose  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
as  on  sands.     The  soils  which  are  most  efficient   atmosphere,  and  lay  the  land  so  that  the  harrow 
in  supplying  the  plant  with  water  by  atmos-   may  in  the  most  efiectual  manner  raise  the 
pheric  absorption  are  those  in  which  there  is   mould  to  cover  the  seed ;   these  objects  are  the 
a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime,   more  readily  accomplished  by  ploughing  land 
with  some  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and   of  every  description  (with  the  exception  of  dry 
which  are  loose  and  tight,  so  as  to  be  permeable   sandy  soil)  with  a  furrow  slice  of  7  inches  deep 
to  the  atmosphere.    With  respect  to  this  quality,   and  about  10|  broad ;  the  furrow  slice  will  form 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  with  carbonate  of  an  angle  of  about  45°.      The  depth   of  the 
1  ime,  are  of  the  greatest  ose  in  soils ;  they  give   farrow  should,  in  general,  bear  a  due  proportion 
absorbent  power  to  the  soil  without  giving  it   to  the  width,  L  e.,  about  two-thirds,  or  as  six 
tenacity.     Sand,  which  also  destroys  tenacity,   inches  deep  is  to  nine  broad.      The  angle  45^ 
on  the  contrary,  gives  little  absorbent  power,   is  strongly  recommended  in  Bayley's  Essay  on 
The  absorbent  power  of  soils  with  respect  to   the^'Constructionof  the  plough,"  and  in  Brown's 
atmospheric  moisture,  is  always  greatest  in  the    Treatise  on  *^Rural  Aflairs.**     Ploughing  pre- 
most  fertile  soils.     When  soils  are  immediately   vious  to  winter  setting  in  is  of  great  use  to  stiff 
situated  upon  a  bed  of  rock  or  stone,  they  dry   clayey  lands,  exposing  the  surface  to  the  frost, 
sooner  by  evaporation  than  when  their  subsoil   which  mellows   and  reduces  it   in  a  manner 
is  of  clay  or  marl.    A  clayey  subsoil  will  some-   infinitely  superior  to  what  could  be  accomplished 
times  be  of  material  advantage  to  a  sandy  soil ;   by  all  the  operations  of  man ;  the  hollow  place 
in  this  case  it  will  retain  moisture  in  such  a  between  the  furrows  will  carry  off  all  super- 
manner  as  to  be  capable  of  supplying  that  lost  fluous  water,  and  render  the  soil,  with  the  action 
by  the  earth  above,  in  consequence  of  evapora-    of  tho  winter's  frost,  fit  for  tillage  earlier  in 
tion,  or  consumption  of  it  by  plants.      On  the   spring.      The  harrows  will  also  more  readily 
other  hand,  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil  often   take  hold  of  the  soil,  and  thus  a  proper  mould 
corrects  the  imperfection  of  too  great  a  degree   will  be  procured  for  covering  the  seeds.    Should 
of  absorbent  power  in  the  true  soil.    In  a  moist   there  be  danger  of  tho  land  lying  too  loose  and 
climate  a  siUceous  sandy  soil  is  much  more   hollow,  repeatedly   harrowing,  and  rolling  it 
productive  than  in  dry  districts ;    and,  in  such   with  a  heavy  roller,  will  furnish  a  remedy, 
situations,  wheat  and  beans  will  require  a  less       p^y  sandy  soils  should  not  be  ploughed  in 
absorbent  soil  than  in  dry  situations ;  and  plants   ridges,  but  be  turned  completely  over  and  kept 
having  bulbous  roots,  will  flourish  in  a  soil   as  level  as  possible.     Such  soils,  if  rendered 
oontammg  as  much  as  14  parts  out  of  15  of  loose,  and  laid  lightby  cultivation  will  be  greatly 
sand.    Even  the  exhaustmg  powers  of  crops   ^bbed  of  their  fertUizing  parUcles.     It  is  of 
will  be  mfluenced  by  like  circumstances;  for,   the  greatest  advantage  to  such  soils  to  fold  sheep, 
by  means  of  pulverization,  the  atmosphenc  air   or  to  consume  the  crops  of  turnips  upon  the 
buned  in  the  soU  is  of  essential  assistance  (by   ground  where  they  are  raised.     This  practice 
Its  mfluence  on  the  food  of  plants  there  lying)   has  now  become  pretty  general  over  England, 
m  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  growth.     Heat   as  it  is  found  from  experience  to  contribute  to 
IS   given  out  durmg  the  chemical  processes   the  improvement  of  such  soils,  not  only  by  the 
which  ensue,  and  hence  the  great  propriety  of  ^^j^g  and  urine  thus  deposited,  but  by  the  con- 
croppmg  lands  immediately  after  they  have   solidation  and  firmness  of  texture,  which  the 
been  turned  over,  and  this  especiaUy  if  manure   treading  of  the  sheep  occasions.      The  cultiva- 
has  been  added  at  the  same  time ;   as  the  pro-   tors  of  this  kind  of  soil  have,  therefore,  many 
cess  of  fermentation  wiU  go  on  faster  when  the   advantages  over  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
soil  IS  loose,  and  the  cavities  flUed  with  air,   more  stiff  and  heavy  sorts  ot^^\Vv\SL\i^\s^^S3«. 
than  afterwards,  when  it  becomes  compressed   x,o  petiotm  ^ft  nwvssvja  «^x^^va«k%  ^1   nascsSSc^ 
with  its  own  gravity.     The  advantage  of  heat   Vinabritx^TV  "wKr!^  "w\vAt5>cv  V^^  ^x-^^xv^^,  ^^'^  V^vw?. 
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less  interrupted  by  a  wet  and  backward  season,  they  again  do  well,  when  the  poison  is  supposed 
I  have  already  adverted  to  deep  ploughing,  to  have  left  the  land,  either  from  being  exhausted 
and  the  results  to  be  derived  from  it.  And,  in  by  time,  or  carried  off  by  the  atmosphere, 
conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  some  propor-  Some  sheep  are  found  to  do  better  on  these 
tion  ought  to  be  observed  between  the  depth  of  soils  than  others.  The  best  bred  are  the  worst 
ploughing,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  thrivers  on  these  unpropitious  soils,  and  most 
the  quantity  of  manure  annually  spreJuL      I    subject  to  disease. 

have  witnessed  where  old  pasture-land  of  a  Thus  the  high  bred  Downs  from  Banstead, 
sandy  loam  has  been  broken  up  in  spring  for  a  or  the  South  Downs,  soon  become  ailing  in  wet 
crop  of  oats  by  subsoil  ploughing,  that  the  crop  seasons  when  moved  into  cold  wet  pastures, 
failed.  Now  there  appears  to  me  two  reasons  They  have  been  used  to  clear,  dry  air,  and  diy 
for  this  failure ;  in  the  first  case,  the  subsoi  soils,  with  more  nutritious  and  less  succulent 
brought  to  the  surface  to  form  the  seed-bed  had  grasses.  Their  hoofs  are  hard  and  dry.  'When 
long  been  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  atmos-  they  come  into  wetter  soils,  the  secretion  of 
pheric  gasses,  consequently  must  have  been  in-  horn  becomes  altered,  and  instead  of  foimisg 
fertile  and  cold.  In  the  second  case,  the  dry  healthy  horns,  the  glands  throw  out  a  pungent 
tenacious  sward  being  placed  under  the  seed-  liquid,  and  the  sheep  is  affected  with  what  is 
bed,  the  moisture  of  the  soil  was  quickly  eva-  called  foot-rot  The  catarrhs  and  colds,  with 
porated.  The  grand  object  of  deep  pulverisa-  other  diseases,  must  be  expected  as  a  conse- 
tion  is  to  cause  the  soil  to  retain  heat  and  quence  when  animals  reared  on  a  dry,  healthy 
moisture,  so  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  soil,  are  compelled  to  keep  perpetually  in  the 
vegetables  of  every  description.—  /.  M'Intosh*      wet,  more  particularly  as  they  always  seek  the 

♦  highest  and  driest  soil  to  lie  down,   even  on  the 

SHEEP  FARMING.  downs.    In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  these  down 

To  breed  first-rate  sheep  is  a  science,  requirinir  sheep  will  not  do  at  all ;  neither  will  the  fen 
a  skill  and  attention  only  obtained  by  the  few.  sheep  do  on  these  soils;  not  on  account  of  the 
They  make  a  class  or  breed  of  sheep  adapted  to  ^^t,  but  from  the  want  of  nutriment  in  the  keep. 
the  soil  they  use.  Those  who  are  purchasers  Leicesters  and  other  celebrated  sheep  have 
should  keep  this  in  view,  whether  they  only  buy  ^®®^  *"^^»  ^^^  f^^ed  from  the  latter  cause. 
to  fat,  or  lamb  and  sell  out  to  agam  purchase  The  sheep  that  thrive  best  are  crosses  of  an 
fresh  flocks.  untraceable  nature,  with  a  show  of  down,  such 

Those  who  do  this,  mostly  farm  land  con-  as  are  bred  accidentally,  or  rather  m  the  hap- 
sidered  the  most  deleterious  to  sheep— such  as  hazard  way  mostly  resorted  to  by  poor  fanners 
cold  wet  clays.  These  are  certainly  the  most  ^^°  consider  a  lamb  is  a  lamb,  whatever  may 
difficult  As  there  has  not  been  a  scientific  ^e  its  parentage.  They  usually  occupy  land 
breeder  yet  induced  to  try  them  as  sheep  farms,  something  of  the  same  nature  as  that  descnbed 
fifom  its  being  found  tliat,  although  they  will  a^ove,  but  somewhat  drier,  and  these  are  the 
do  sometimes  very  well  upon  these  soils,  they  o°^y  class  that  can  be  at  all  times  depended  on 
never  or  rarely  do  good  two  years  nmning,  *®  **^®  *^®  "sk  of  seasons  on  wet  poor  farms, 
particularly  if  the  sheep  are  kept  The  reason  ^^ey  are  a  hardy,  large-boned,  more  spongy- 
is,  that  in  dry  seasons  they  thrive  very  well,  hoofed,  coarse- wool  led  sheep— larger  than  the 
These  we  rarely  have  two  years  in  succession.  ^^^  Down,  and  answer  for  the  butcher.  But 
The  sheep  are  mostly  bred  on  drier  soils.  They  ^^^n  these  raiely  succeed  two  years  on  these 
are,  therefore,  subject,  on  coming  into  wet,  soils  without  a  change.  If  ewes,  to  lamb  ihem, 
to  severe  catarrhs,  colds,  and  diseases  of  the  ^^^  sell  off  as  soon  as  the  lambs  are  fat,  is  the 
lungs  and  feet.  It  is  a  common  remark  in  ^^st  way.  Or  if  wethers,  fat  and  sell,  so  as  to 
these  clay  districts,  that  one  tainted  foot  will  ^a^e  a  new  flock  each  year, 
frequently  poison  the  land  for  two  or  three  years.  Not  but  that  a  breed  might  be  formed  to  suit 
So  that  any  other  sheep  brought  into  these  these  soils,  as  has  been  the  case  with  fenny 
farms  during  this  period  are  sure  to  be  similarly  districts.  Those  with  capital  and  requisite 
affected.  The  breath  of  those  diseased  in  other  skill,  however,  have  not  hitherto  been  tempted 
ways  is  also  erroneously  supposed  to  have  com-  to  try,  and  those  without  both  are  sure  not  to 
municated  the  disease  to  the  earth.  This  error  succeed.  A  little  time  would  accomplish  the 
has  arisen  from  the  certainty  of  the  particular  purpose,  and  pay  well  for  the  speculation, 
disease  afflicting  the  sheep  during  that  period ;  There  are  some  soils  that  are  at  times  eren 
not  that  the  land  has  taken  any  disease  from  more  deleterious  than  the  clays— these  are  those 
the  sheep,  but  the  same  cause  that  gave  disease  gravels  which  hold  water  in  little  holes.  This 
to  the  first  flock  still  exists — the  land  constantly  water  soon  turns  grassy  on  the  top,  and  is  the 
wet ;  for  there  are  generally  two  or  three  wet  unsuspected  cause  of  red  water,  not  only  in 
summers  to  one  dry  one.     The  &cst  di^  ^esi^wi  ^V^&q"^  but  cattle  also,  if  in  the  neighbooihood 
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of  trees,  as  the  cattle  and  sheep  eat  all  the  uppermost  hox,   and   when  it  is  completely 

young  buds  and  shoots  they  can  reach  in  the  filled  with  comb,  in  place  of  swarming  (as  they 

spring  and  autumn.    The  disease  is  attributed  must  do  in  the  conmion  hive)  they  work  down 

to  the  indigestible  nature  of  this  food,  or  some  into  the  second  box,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom. 

■  peculiar  poison  in  the  buds.  By  putting  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  side  of  each 

The  fact  is,  they  are  of  a  fine  tonic,  and  ^^^  ^\  ^an  always  be  seen  what  progress  they 
ward  off  the  disease  in  many  instances.  It  is  ^^^  downwards.  By  the  time  they  are  down 
the  water  before  named  which  excites  the  kid-  ^°  ^°®  ^'^"^^  °^^*  ^^®  ^"^^  ^^  "^^^  *o  oe  "i™8t 
neys  and  weakens  their  powers,  so  that  the  i^»  and  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
urine  is  imperfectly  formed,  and  passes  partly  first  and  second;  the  upper  box  can  be  lifted 
mixed  with  blood.  The  disease  is  easily  cured  °^  ^"^^  ^^  P^''^  ^o°®y'  without  a  smgle  bee  m 
if  noticed  in  time,  otherwise,  if  neglected,  ^^'  By  the  time  they  have  reached  the  lower- 
black  water  and  death  quickly  follow.  No  class  '"°^'  °°^'  ^^^y  *''®  ^°  ^  ""«^  °"  genilj,  and  . 
of  cattle  can  long  withstand  the  attack  in  these  *°  empty  ona  put  in  below  it,  and  so  on.  Anv 
pastures  in  wet  seasons.  Prevention  of  the  dis-  n^moer  of  sets  of  these  boxes  can  be  had  which 
ease  is  easy.  Render  these  holes  porous,  if  you  ^^^  ^^^^^  requires ;  and  they  are  to  be  placed  in 
do  not  drain  the  whole  field,  by  digging  them  up  f  wooden  frame  of  convenient  width,  and  m 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  putting  large  stones  at  Jength  to  answer  the  quantity  intended  to  be 
the  bottom,  smaller  on  them,  with  sand  at  top  ^^^pt:  it  is  to  be  boarded  entirely  round;  the 
for  a  foot  deep,  and  then  fill  in  the  soil.  This  "°^t^  ^'^^*  however,  to  open  on  hinges,  for  the 
can  be  done  at  so  trifling  a  cost,  as  not  to  leave  ™°'®  convement  takmg  out  and  putting  m  the 
the  poorest  farmer  an  excuse,  as  he  will  pro-  "°^®S' 

bably  turn  up  stones  enough  in  digging  the       Southampton    Prize    Wheat. — At   the 

hole ;  if  not,  they  are  close  at  hand.  annual  meeting  of  the    Bristol    Agricultural 

These  diseases  are  mostly  composed  of  clay  Association,  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  observed, 

in  a  porous  gravel,  so  that  the  water  will  readily  i.^  would  be  remembered  that,   together  with 

find  its  way  out  of  the  holes  sunk  for  its  re-  Jord  Spencer,  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 

ception.  Royal  Agncultural  Society  of  England  to  try 

-wru       xi-    J-  .  ,      ,  1^    /.    -..  the    Southampton  prize  wheat  against  other 

Where  the  disease  is  engendered  by  feeding  ^he^ts.      He  had  tiied  it  against  four  other 

on  heaths  and  commons,  the  best  way  is  to  take  ^^^^^     ^nd  Lord  Spencer  against  two  other 

them  mto  the  fields  or  yards  at  spring  and  fall,  j^i^jg^  ^nd  in  both  tlieir  experiments  it  had 

till  the  water  is  dned  out  of  these  basins.—  ^^^^^  ^^^  t^e  worst  of  the  whole.      He  (Mr. 

yvestern  Agncul.  j^jlggj   j^^d   tried  it   against   Jonas's    prolific 

♦  seedling,  the   Hopetown,  the  red  straw  white, 

ro  Sweeten  Butter.-II  has  been  disco-  an^  »g""f t  =i  wheat  not  much  known  in  this 
vered  by  Arthur  Trevelyan.  Esq ,  of  Walling-  ?""?  Ti  u  ,?*  procured  from  Scot- 
ton,  whilst  lately  engaged  in  making  some  l»"t'  5T^  f.,  ^v  w"',  °^'  Z^". 
experiments,  that  2i  drichms  of  carbonate  of  »P°>^  °?  J'  '"  •.'"*  '"S^/^'  *f^^  "^  »  "•>«»» 
soda  added  to  3  lbs.  of  either  fresh  or  salt  but-  ">"'?  f^^f^^'^  '""'ff,^  P"'^,>«=«  °V?f^  f"^' 
ter,  possessing  a  disagreeable  flavour,  renders  it  T  .  V^  l  ,  ^*  ^n  ?  '  I  .v 
perfectly  swelt    So^  produces  the  same  resalls  "^*»%  ^     .''  ''>-  '             dnUf  inj^r  the 

when  added  to  other  culinary  greases,  as  drip-   '■?'^  °I.l''°v'r        /.^       A  .l'''"'=^''*  •=""" 
ping  lard  &c.  sidered  the  best  quantity),  and  the  produce  was 

as  follows : — Jonas's  prolific  seedling,  55  bushels 
Bees. — The  following  method  is  recom-  2  pecks  per  acre  ;  red  straw  white,  47  bushels 
mended  for  obtaining  the  honey  without  destroy-  2  pecks;  Hopetown,  54  bushels  1  peck;  South- 
ing the  bees.  In  place  of  the  common  hive,  ampton  prize  wheat,  40  bushels  2  pecks  ; 
square  boxes  are  to  be  preferred,  made  of  thin  and  Fenton,  54  bushels  per  acre.  After 
board,  about  14  inches  each  way  at  top,  and  advising  his  hearers  to  change  their  seeds 
eight  inches  deep;  each  box  to  have  a  square  and  variety,  by  which  he  was  sure  a  great  deal 
hole  cut  out  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  and  top,  of  good  might  be  effected,  the  chairman  pro- 
of about  three  inches  across,  exactly  opposite  ceeded  to  state  the  result  of  some  experiments 
to  each  other,  and  a  slip  of  thin  board  fitted  to  with  Newburn's  dibbling  machine,  manufac- 
each  hole,  to  slip  out  and  in  as  occasion  may  tured  by  Earl  Ducie.  He  had  with  this  ma- 
require.  These  boxes  are  placed  close  on  the  chine  sown  the  very  smallest  quantity — two 
top  of  each  other,  to  the  number  of  three  or  pecks  per  acre.  It  would  be  recollected  that 
four,  and  the  slides  draw  back  the  breadth  of  the  spring  was  very  much  against  their  sowing- 
the  hole,  so  that  they  will  have  a  conimunica-  They  had  about  March  very  biting  winds,  ax>'^ 
tion  with  each  other.    The  bees  are  put  into  the  as  the  experiment  was  tried  on  a  sloi^in^fifiT 
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and  at  the  top  less  deep  than  at  the  bottom,  it  ticular  crop,  he  must  have  recourse  to  informa- 

as  a  whole  failed.     They,  however,  selected  a  tion  sapplied  by  chemistry.     One  of  the  earthy 

portion  of  the  field  to  try  the  result ;  the  crop  constituents  of  wheat  enters    so  largely  into 

was,  ot   the  red  straw  white,  34  bushels   3j^  many  other  crops,  that  the  amount  taken  off 

pecks  per  acre;  Hopetown,  Sii  bushels  3  pecks;  the  land  everywhere  is  very  g^at,  and   consti- 

Southampton  prize  wheat,  32  bushels ;  Fenton,  tutes  a    considerable  proportion    of  the   total 

40  bushels  2|  pecks —  a  very  extraordinary  amount  contained  in  ordinary  land,  so  that  the 

produce.      His  opinion   of  the  machine  was,  loss  has  already,  even  in  the  present  state  of 

that  on  a  flat  surface,  and  with  light  ground,  it  science,    excited  attention,    and    aroused    the 

would  be  found  to  be  a  most  valuable  instrn-  efforts  of  the  farmer  to  repair  it.      We  allude 

ment.     He  should  state,  that  in  Buckingham-  to  the  phosphoric  acid.      Now  the  chemist  has 

shire  and   Hampshire,  where  it  was  used,  the  shown,  that  in  the  bones  of  animals  a  great  part 

general  rate  of  sowing  was  five  pecks  per  acre,  of  this  material  which  has  been   drawn  from 

The  next  experiment  he  had  tried  was  upon  land  in  the  growth  of  vegetables  is  to  be  found, 

turnips.     The  seed  he  used  was  Skirving*s.   He  stored  up  in  a  form  smtable  for  its  restoration, 

was  anxious  to  get  a  good  crop  with  as  little  q^.„„,„^  ^„  n-.n^r*,  1xt«,.       Tn,«  ««•«« 

^   «    -  -ui  *u       i>      ^      u  -  SCARCITY   OF    GrBAIN  IN  INDIA. Ihe  pnce 

manure  as  possible,  as  thereby  much  expense  *^ 

of  haulage  would  be  saved.     Instead  of  using  o^  Sr&m  has  again  risen  in  the  Calcutta  mar- 

20  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  he  employed  10  ket  Immediately  after  the  recent  inundations, 
tons,  and  he  used  with  it  two  descriptions  of  the  p^ceg  ^ad  become  extremely  exorbitant- 
assistant  manure.  With  the  first  lot  he  put  lOo  j  a  ^t.  *__!»•  -r  ^ 
bushels  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  weeds,  and  with  ^ome  days  after,  the  traffic  m  nee  for  exporta- 
the  other  10  bushels  of  powdered  animal  car-  tion  was  suspended,  but  has  since  that  time 
bon,  the  refuse  of  sugar  refining.  The  produce  been  resumed,  and  the  people  now  are 
was  so  equal  that  neither  could  be  said  to  have  obliged  to  pay  for  the  balam  rice  which  they  eat, 

excelled.    The  manure  with  the  ashes  produced  ^                   ,  ,  -                              j      vi  »i- 

no  ^       1^      ..                      J  ii-  *    '..u  (lu  at  a  rupee  and  14  annas  per  maund.  while  there 

26  tons  7  cwt  per  acre,  and  that  with  the  pow-  *"i"^^  «"«  *^  »uu<«  ^c*  uja^amu,  wiruc 

dered  animal  carbon  25  tons  16  cwt  per  acre.  is  every  prospect  of  farther  increase  in  price  to 
The  agriculturists  in  Wales  mtend  to  erect  a  ^  or  2i  rupees  per  maund.  The  price  of  gr^ 
testimonial  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart,  for  has  likewise  been  enhanced.  It  cannot  be  pro 
his  exertions  in  promoting  the  pursuits  of  agri-  cured  under  a  rupee  and  10  annas  per  maund. 
culture  and  breeding  of  cattle  in  Wales.  It  is  other  articles,  especially  those  adapted  for  ex- 
proposed  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  in  the  .  ,  ...  .  t  .-..«*  i  . 
new  market-place  at  Newport  portation,  have  nsen  in  price.  It  is  difficult  to  say 

Exhaustion     of    Land    by     Growing  to  what  extent  suffering  and  distress  may  be  pre- 

Wheat. — To   confine  ourselves  to  wheat— it  valent  among  the  humbler  classes.     But  still 

appears  from  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  H.  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  commencement  of  Kai- 

Will  that  100  parts  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^         ^^   ^^                To  what 

the  grain  consist  of —  xu      •   *   i.           -u  j  *i.-             •*       r      •   •« 

®_                                    f.«  X    O.I      _^  then  IS  to  be  ascnbed  this  scarcity  of  grain  in 

PoUss 22  to  34  parts  "^        ^ 
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Lime 2  to    3     „  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^sssssss^^s 

Magnesia 9  to  13    „  MANURES. 

Peroxide  of  iron 1  „  Subjoined  are  the  prices  of  several  sorts  of 

Phosphoric  acid 48  „  q{  manure  :— 

A  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  and  flourine  Bone  dust,  178.  per  qr. 

whilst  the  earthy  constituents  of  wheat  straw  Half-inch  Bone,  15s.  per  qr. 

contain  very  little  phosphoric  acid,  but  a  large  Artificial  Guano,  £9.  per  ton-  15s.  per  cwt 

amount  of  silica.     Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  Guano,    10s.  to   128.  per  cwt,  according  to 
the  farmer  continually  restores  all  the  straw  to       quantity. 

his  land,  but  neglects,  from  want  of  knowledge,  Rape  Dust,  £6,  to  £€,  6s.  per  ton 

or  means,  to  replace  the  earthy  matter  of  the  Rape  Cake,  £6,  per  ton 

^ain,  the  land  will  be  exhausted,  and  he  cannot  Gypsum,  at  the  water  side,  35s.  Od.  per  ton; 
continue  to  grow  wheat  upon  it.     Moreover,  if      landed  and  housed,  SSs.    to   428.  per  ton., 

he  make  an  effort  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  168.  Od.  (duty  pd.)  per  cwt 

the  land  for  wheat,  he  must  restore  to  it  every  Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre)  268.  per  cwt 

ingredient  of  which  it  becomes  exhausted  by  Preparation  for  Turnip  Fly  IDs.  6d.  per  packet, 
bis  crop  in  a  proper  proportion.     To^kxiovi  ^\&       ^u^cwtTA.  lov  >ihx«.«  ajctes. 


